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TQE  CURRENCY  EXTENSIOK  ACT  OF  NATURE. 


Whoever  has  examined  with  at- 
tention the  past  annals  of  mankind, 
most  have  become  aware  that\tbe 
greatest  and  most  important  revolu- 
tions that  have  ocenrred  in  hnman 
affairs  have  originated  in  the  varia- 
tions which  from  time  to  time  have 
taken  place  in  the  supply  of  the 
predons  metals  which  could  be  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  man.  As  they 
eonstitnte,  by  the  universal  consent  of 
the  worid,  the  common  medium  of 
eichange  and  measure  of  value  among 
nations^  their  plenty  or  scarcitv  bad 
an  inunediate  and  powerful  influence 
open  the  remuneration  of  industry 
and  the  activity  of  the  working- 
classes  in  all  countries.  Accord- 
ing as  they  are  increasuig  or  dimi- 
nishing, abundant  or  awanting,  is 
the  condition  of  the  people  pros- 
perous or  calamitous — the  national 
prospects  bright  or  gloomy.  No 
amount  of  human  exertion,  no  efforts 
of  human  patriotism,  can  sustain  the 
national  fortunes  for  any  length  of 
time,  or  diffuse  general  and  enduring 
proqierity  among  the  people,  if  the 
existing  medium  of  exchange  is  below 
what  their  numbers  and  transactions 
require;  because,  in  such  a  case, 
prices  are  constantly  declining,  cre- 
dit is  liable  to  pericecal  and  ruinous 
contractions,  and  industry,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  years,  ceases  to  meet  with  its 
due  reward.  No  calamities  ai*e  insu* 
perable,  no  dangers  insurmountable, 


when  a  currency  is  provided  adequate 
to  th^wAuts  of  men,  and  capable  of 
exteolfeff.in  proportion  to  their  neces- 
sities r\)ecause,  in  such  a  case,  prices 
are  rising  or  remunerative,  and  indi- 
vidual Effort,  stimulated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  an  adequate  return,  becomes 
universal,  and  acts  powerfully  and 
decisively  upon  the  general  welfare  of 
society  and  the  issue  of  the  national 
fortunes. 

The  two  greatest  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
species,  and  which  have  for  ever  left 
theur  traces  on  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind, have  arisen  from  the  successive 
diminution  and  increase  in  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  for  the  use  of 
the  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
emjpire — so  long  and  falsely  ascribed 
to  its  latter  extension,  plebeian  sla- 
very, and  patrician  corruption — was 
in  reality  mainly  owing  to  the  failure 
in  the  mines  of  Spain  and  Greece, 
from  which  the  precious  metals  in 
ancient  times  were  chiefly  obtained, 
joined  to  the  unrestricted  importa- 
tion of  grain  from  Egypt  and  Libya, 
which  ruined  the  profit  of  the 
harvests  and  destroyed  the  agricul- 
ture of  Italy  and  Greece,  at  once 
paralysing  industry,  and  rendering 
taxes  overwhelming.*  We  know 
now  to  what  the  failure  of  these 
mines,  attended  with  such  portentous 
results,  was  owing.     It  was  to  the 


•  See  «  Fall  of  Rome,"  Alison's  £$8a^,  vol.  iii.  p.  440. 
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exhaustion  of  the  aariferons  Teins  in 
Spain  and  Greece  near  the  sorface, 
from  long-continned  working,  and  the 
extreme  harditeu  ofUu  rock  in  which 
they  were  imbedded  farther  down, 
which  seems  to  be  a  general  law  of 
nature  all  over  the  world,*  and  which 
rendered  working  them,  to  any  con- 
siderable depth,  no  longer  a  source  of 
profit  ,  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
digious start  which  Europe  took 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  which  has  implanted 
the  European  race  for  ever  in  the 
new  hemisphere,  is  well  known  to 
have  been  mainly  owing  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  the  continual  rise  of  prices 
during  nearly  two  centuries,  which 
took  place  ail  over  the  worid,  from 
the  constant  and  increasing  influx  of 
the  predons  metals  drown  out  of  their 
rich  strata. 

The  greatest  and  most  momentous 
contests  which  have  tidten  place 
among  nations,  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  determined  by  the  discovery  or 
use,  by  one  of  the  belligerents,  of  an 
expansive  currency,  to  which  the 
other  was  for  a  time  a  stranger.  The 
most  memorable  strife  in  antiquity, 
that  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  on 
whidi  depended  whether  Europe  or 
Africa  was  to  become  the  mistress  of 
the  civilised  world,  was  in  reidity 
determined  by  a  great  extension  of 
the  Italian  circulating  medium  during 


the  second  Punic  war ;  and  that 
dreadful  contest  was  less  brought  to 
a  successful  issue  by  the  firmness  of 
the  senate  or  the  arms  of  Sdpio,  than 
by  the  wisdom  of  a  decree  which 
virtually,  at  the  crisis  of  its  fate^ 
doubled  the  currency  of  the  Roman 
republic.!  The  Transatlantic  revola- 
tion  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue 
in  the  same  way ;  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  is  less 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  imbecility  of 
British  counsels,  or  the  wisdom  of 
AoEierican  generalship,  than  to  the 
establishment  of  a  paper  currency, 
which  sustained  the  efforts  of  the 
insurgent  states  when  they  had  no 
other  resources  wherewith  to  main- 
tain the  contest.  It  was  the  assignats, 
as  all  the  worid  knows,  that  set  on 
foot  those  prodigious  armies  which, 
amidst  the  destruction  of  all  private 
fortunes,  enabled  France,  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  to  repel  the  assault 
of  all  the  European  powers ;  and  the 
coalition  which  at  last  overturned 
the  empire  of  Nap<^eon  was  sustained 
by  a  yast  system  of  paper  currency, 
issued  in  1813  in  Germany,  which, 
guaranteed  by  the  four  Allied  powers, 
passed  as  gold  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  wall  of  China,  and 
arrayed  all  the  armies  of  Europe  in 
dense  and  disciplined  battalions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Of  what 
incalculable  importance  it  was  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  dreadful  straits  to 


*  See  a  verj  able  article  on  California,  Quarterly  Renew,  (Hi,  1850. 

f  ^'Quum  Cenaores  ob  inopiam  SBrarii,  se  jam  locaUouibus  abatinerent  sediam 
Baoraram  ioeudaniiii,  curuliamque  eqaomm  prsebendorum,  ac  similium  his  renun : 
ooQTenere  ad  eos  frequentes,  qui  hast»  hujas  generis  assueyerant ;  hortatique  cen- 
Bores,  ut  omnia  perinde  agerent,  locarent,  ac  si  pecunia  in  cerario  eaet.    Neminem,  nisl 

BELLO  CONFECTO,  PECUNIAM  AB  iBRARIO  PETITUBUM  ESSE." — LiVY,  lib.  XXIV.  C.  19.     "The 

censors,"  says  Arnold, ''found  the  treasury  unable  to  supply  the  public  services.  Upon 
this,  trust  monies  belonging  to  widows  and  minors,  or  to  widows  and  unmarried  women, 
were  deposited  in  the  treasury  ;  and  whatever  sums  the  tmstees  had  to  draw  fbr,  were 
paid  by  the  quarter  in  bills  on  the  bankiitg  commieeioners,  or  triumvirs  mensarii.  It  is 
probable  that  these  bills  were  actually  a  paper  currency,  and  that  they  circulated  as 
money  on  the  security  of  the  pnblic  £uth.  La  the  same  way  the  government  eontracts 
were  alto  pttid  iu  paper;  for  the  contractors  came  forward  in  a  body  to  the  censors,  and 
begged  them  to  make  their  contracts  as  usual,  promising  not  to  demand  paymeni  till 
the  end  of  the  war.  This  must  mean,  I  conceive,  that  they  were  to  be  paid  in  orders 
upon  the  treasury,  which  orders  were  to  be  converted  into  cash  when  the  present 
difficulties  of  the  government  should  be  at  an  end." — Arnold's  History  of  Borne, 
ii.  207,  208.  This  was  just  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  ;  and  its  issue  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Cannee  saved  the  Roman  empire.  We  have  heard,  from  a 
gentleman  who  was  present,  that,  in  a  political  Whig  party  many  years  ago,  when  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  service  of  a  paper  currency  in  bringing  a  state  through  a 
pecuniary  crisis,  and  some  one  said  it  was  that  which  enabled  the  Romans  to  snr> 
mount  the  Seeond  Punic  war,  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  present,  immediately 
repeated,  firom  memory,  the  words  above  quoted  from  Livy  in  capitala. 
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winch  Wefiiogtoiif  for  ^y^  previons 
jtmn^  had  beeo  reduced  by  Us  want. 
Great  Britain  emerged  victorious  from 
the  atri^  efaieflj  frSm.  the  powerM  ia- 
flnenoe  of  the  same  omoipotODt  agent. 
Vain  wonld  have  been  the  constancy 
of  Pitt,  the  genim  of  Nelson,  or  the 
wisdom  of  Wellington,  if  the  paper 
cwrency,  established  in  1797,  had 
n«t  given  her  people  the  sinews  of 
war,  and  the  means  of  illimitable 
indostry,  when  the  Continent  was  shnt 
to  her  commerce,  and  the  whole 
predons  metals  were  drained  away 
by  the  necessities  of  Continental  war- 
tee.  KoT  have  the  effects  of  the 
opposite  syst^n,  pursued  since  the 
peace,  been  less  striking  and  mo- 
mentoaa  ;  for  the  contraction  of 
British  correnoy  to  one  half  of  its 
former  dimensions,  by  the  bills  of  1819 
SBsd  1844,  has  brought  about  the 
drautfoi  paoies  of  1825,  1887,  and 
1847,  indnoed  by  the  decline  of  prices 
and  the  soflSarings  it  occasioned.  The 
EagtiBh  revolution  of  1882  trans- 
ferred power  in  the  British  islands 
exdosively  te  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  spread  snob  misery  through 
the  mrai  population,  that  tftree  kun- 
dnd  tkommmd  emigraats  now  annaally 
leave  the  British  islands  for  Trans- 
atlantic or  Australian  shores. 

As  the  expansion  or  contraction  of 
the  drcalattng  medium  is  thus  an 
afeat  of  such  prodigious  power  and 
imsisdble  weight,  both  upon  the  for- 
tones  of  particular  states  and  the 
general  progress  of  the  species,  so  it 
wiU  be  foond  upon  examination  that 
it  is  by  a  withholding  or  letting  loose 
the  fertilising  flood,  that  Providence 
appears  often  to  act  most  dureetly  and 
deoaively  i^n  human  affairs.  When 
a  nation  has  performed  its  mission, 
and  is  to  make  room  for  other  actors 
on  the  great  stage  of  the  world,  if  its 
power  has  rendered  conquest  by  a 
foragn  oiemy  impossible,  a  contrac- 
tton  of  its  domestic  currency  paralyses 
its  internal  strength,  and  renders  dis- 
Mrintion,  at  no  distant  period,  a  matter 
ef  certainty.  If  a  great  start  is 
prepared  for  human  industry,  if  new 
continents  are  laid  open  to  its  energies, 
and  an  unusual  impulse  communi- 
cated  to  its  activity  by  the  develop - 
Bent  of  social  and  democratic  pas- 
Mons,  a  vast  addition  is  suddenly 
made  to  its  metallic  resources,  and 


the  increased  numbers  or  enhanced 
efforts  of  mankind  are  amply  sustain- 
ed by  the  newly  opened  treasures  of 
the  reserves  of  nature.  Rome,  im- 
pregnable to  the  assaults  of  undis- 
cipUned  barbarians,  yielded,  at  the 
appointed  season,  to  the  contraction 
of  its  domestic  currtncy,  which  ren- 
dered the  maintenance  of  armaments 
adequate  to  the  public  defence  a 
matter  of  impossibility  in  the  later 
days  of  the  empire;  and  when  the 
discovery  of  the  compass,  of  the  art 
of  printing,  and  of  the  new  hemi- 
sphere, had  at  once  given  a  vast 
impulse  to  European  activity,  and 
provided  new  and  boundless  fields  for 
Its  exertion,  the  mines  of  Potosi  and 
Mexico  were  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  nature  provided  a  suitable  re- 
ward for  all  this  enhanced  effort  by 
the  continually  rising  price  of  its  pro- 
duce. 

That  a  poiod  of  equal,  perhaps 
greater  activity,  than  that  which 
followed  the  discoveries  of  Columbus, 
would  succeed  the  outbreak  of  the 
social  passions  that  occasioned  the 
French  Revolution,  has  long  been 
familiar  to  the  thinking  part  of  men, 
and  unequiyocal  proofs  of  the  reality 
of  the  change  may  be  seen  in  every 
direction  around  us.  But  sufficient 
attention  has  not  hitherto  been  paid 
to  the  extraordinary  encouragement 
which  this  increased  mental  energy 
has  received,  from  the  facilities  which 
have  been  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the 
mechamcai  discoveries  of  the  last  half 
century.  Tet  are  they  such  as  to 
throw  all  past  discoveries  into  the 
shade,  and  give  an  impulse  to  human 
affurs  which  has  scarcely  been  ex- 
ceeded since  the  first  separation  of 
the  dwellers  in  cities  and  the  so* 
joumers  in  the  fields.  The  steam- 
engine  has  wrought  these  prodigies. 
Applied  to  mechanical  invention,  and 
the  moving  of  machinery,  it  has  mul- 
tiplied tenfold  the  powers  of  urban 
industry,  elevated  the  districts  pos- 
sessing the  necessary  fuel  to  the 
clouds,  oast  down  places  once  the 
seats  of  commercial  greatness,  but 
destitute  of  that  essential  element 
in  modem  manufacturing  energy,  to 
the  dust.  Applied  to  the  propelling 
of  vessels,  it  has  more  than  halved 
the  breadth  of  the  ocean,  rendered 
navigable   against   the   current    the 
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geatest  rivers,  sent  the  colonists  of 
arope  in  countless  multitudes  up  the 
streams  of  the  New  World,  and  pro- 
vided an  entrance  for  civilised  man 
into  the  greatest  continents  by  the 
very  magnitude  of  the  waters  which 
flow  down  from  their  inaccessible 
mountains,  or  are  fed  in  their  marshy 
plains.  Applied  to  travelling  by  land, 
It  has  diminished  distance  to  a  third — 
brought  the  capital  of  every  civilised 
state  into  close  proximity  to  its  most 
distant  provinces;  while  the  simul- 
taneous discoverv  of  the  electric 
telegraph  has  rendered  the  communi- 
cation of  intelligence  all  but  instan- 
taneous, and  made  the  circulation  of 
ideas  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  also  of 
passions,  as  rapid  over  a  mighty  em- 
pire as  heretofore  it  was  in  the  streets 
of  a  crowded  capital. 

When  nature  communicated  this 
vast  impulse  to  human  activity,  and 
placed  these  mighty  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  men,  she  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  extended  field  for 
•industry  which  their  enlarged  numbers 
ond  increased  energies  would  require. 
The  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
garden  of  the  world,  containing 
a  million  of  square  miles,  or  six  times 
the  area  of  Franco,  was  thrown  open 
to  their  enterprise.  Steam  power  pro- 
pelled a  thousand  vessels  through  the 
thick  network  of  natural  arteries  which 
in  every  direction  penetrate  its  vast 
and  fertile  plains.  In  1790,  five  thou- 
sand Anglo-Saxons  were  settled  in  this 
magnificent  wilderness;  now  their 
numbers  exceed  eight  millions.  Aus- 
tralia has  opened  its  vast  prairies. 
New  Zealand  its  fertile  vales,  to 
European  enterprise.  The  boundless 
plains  of  Central  Russia  and  Southern 
Siberia,  afforded  inexhaustible  re- 
Sources  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
Muscovite  population ;  and  an  empire 
^hich  already  possesses  in  Europe 
and  Asia  sixty-six  million  inhabitants, 
can   without   apprehension  contem- 


tions,  and  exceeding  it  tenfold  in  the 
magnitude  of  their  extent.  Propor- 
tionate to  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
mankind,  in  an  age  of  such  intellectual 
and  physical  activity,  has  been  the 
hitherto  untrodden  fields  which  the 
beneficence  of  nature  has  laid  open  to 
their  industry. 

These  advantages,  however,  great 
and  unbounded  as  they  are,  have 
been,  till  very  recently,  counter- 
balanced, and  perhaps  more  than 
counterbalanced,  by  the  serious  de- 
crease which,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  peace  of  1815,  has  been  going 
on,  from  the  effect  of  human  violence 
or  folly,  in  the  circulating  medium  of 
t/ie  globe.  The  South  American  re- 
volution at  once  almost  destroyed  the 
working  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Pera:  the  annual  produce  of  those 
mines  sank  from  £  10,000,000,  to  which, 
according  to  Humboldt,  it  had  risen 
prior  to  1810,  to  less  than  £3,000,000. 
The  diminution  in  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  for  the  use  of  the 
globe,  from  the  effects  of  this  most 
calamitous  revolution,  which  Great 
Britain  did  so  much  to  promote,  was, 
during  the  thirty  yeai's  which  elapsed 
from  1810  to  1840,  certainly  not  less 
than  £150,000,000  steriing.  Contem- 
poraneous with  this  immense  reduc- 
tion, took  place  the  great  contraction 
of  the  paper  currency  of  Great 
Britain,  the  commercial  heart  of  the 
globe,  which  was  reduced  by  the  bill 
of  1819  from  £60,000,000,  which  it 
had  reached  in  1814,  to  little  more 
than  £80,000,000,  its  average  since 
that  time.  These  two  great  causes 
of  decrease,  operating  simultaneously 
during  a  period  of  general  peace, 
unbroken  industry,  great  increase  in 
population  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, and  a  vast  addition  to  the  trans- 
actions and  mercantile  dealings  of 
men  in  every  part  of  the  world,  pro- 
duced that  universal  and  unlooked-for 
decline  of  prices  which  has  been 
everywhere  felt  as  so  discouraging  to 
industry,  and  nowhere  so  much  so 
as  in  the  highly  taxed  and  deeply 
indebted  realm  of  Grcat  Britain.  It 
was  the  exact  converse  of  the  gene- 
ral and  long- continued  prosperity 
which  the  progressive  rise  of  prices 
consequent  on  the  discovery  of  the 
South  American  mines  produced  dor- 
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log  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. It  was  apparently  the  com- 
mencement of  a  long  eaid  disastrons 
period  of  rise  in  the  valne  of  money, 
and  fail  in  the  price  of  every  species  of 
prodoce,  similar  to  that  which,  in  the 
first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  crushed  the  industry  and  para- 
lysed the  strength  of  the  Roman 
£mpire,  and  at  length  prostrated  the 
dominion  of  the  legions  before  the 
arms  of  an  untutored  and  barbarous 
enemy. 

It  IS  now  asceitained,  therefore,  by 
the  only  sure  guide  in  political  science 
— experience — that  if  no  addition  to 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  globe 
had  been  made  at  a  time  when  so  im- 
mense an  increment  was  going  fonvard 
in  the  numbers  and  transactions  of 
the  most  active  part  of  mankind,  con- 
sequences the  most  disastrous  to  hu- 
man industry  and  happiness  must  have 
taken  place.  If— when  the  United 
States,  with  their  population  of 
25,000,000  doubling  every  twenty-five 
ycars^  and  Russia,  with  its  population 
of  66,000,000  doubling  every  forty 
years,  and  Great  Britain,  with  its  po- 
pulation of  29,000,000  doubling  in 
about  the  same  time,  and  its  exports 
and  imports  tripling  in  thirty  years, 
were  in  a  state  of  full  and  undiminished 
activity — there  had  been  no  addition 
made  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
globe,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  embarrassment  and  distress 
which  must  have  become  all  but  uni- 
versaL  If  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  earth  had  remained  stationary^  or 
gone  on  receiving  only  its  wonted 
annual  increment,  when  so  prodigious 
an  addition  was  going  forward  in  the 
numbers  and  transactions  of  men,  a 
universal  and  progressive  fall  of  prices 
must  have  ensued.  The  remuneration 
of  industry  must  have  been  hidved — 
the  weight  of  debts  and  taxes  doubled. 
The  fatal  increase  in  the  value  and 
power  of  riches,  so  truly  felt  and 
loudly  complained  of  in  the  declining 
days  of  the  Roman  empire,  would  have 
been  eveiywhere  experienced.  A 
monetf  famine  would  have  been  univer- 
sally felt ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  dear-bought  experience  has 
now  taught  us  that  such  a  famine  is 
attended  with  more  disastrous,  be- 
cause more  widely  spread  and  irre- 
raovablei  consequences,  than  even  a 


shortcoming  in  the  supply  of  food  for 
the  use  of  man.  The  latter  may  be 
removed  by  increased  rural  activity 
and  a  good  harvest  in  a  single  year. 
But  the  former  is  susceptible  of  no 
such  remedy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
augmented  activity  which  it  brings 
on,  from  the  general  and  pinching 
suffering  with  which  it  is  attended, 
only  tends  to  aggravate  the  common 
disti-ess,  because  it  multiplies  the 
transactions  in  which  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  is  indispensable, 
and  consequently  makes  its  scarcity 
in  proportion  to  the  existing  demand 
be  more  severely  felt. 

To  this  must  be  added  another  and 
most  important  cause,  which  operated 
since  the  peace  of  1815  in  withdraw- 
ing the  precious  metals  from  the  globe, 
arising  from  the  very  scarcity  of  these 
metals  themselves.  The  addition 
which  their  enhanced  valne  made  to 
the  riches  of  the  affluent  was  so  great, 
that  it  led  to  a  rapid  and  most  import- 
ant increase  in  the  consumption  of 
gold  and  silver  in  articles  of  luxury. 
Grold  and  silver  plate,  jewels,  and  other 
ornaments  set  in  gold,  became  general 
among  the  richer  classes,  and  to  an 
extent  unprecedented  since  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Gilding  was  em- 
ployed so  much  in  furniture,  the  frames 
of  pictures,  the  roofs  of  rooms,  car- 
riages, and  other  articles  of  state  or 
show,  as  to  withdraw  a  considerable 
part  of  that  the  most  precious  of  the 
precious  metals  from  the  monetary 
circulation.  The  scarcer  gold  and 
silver  became,  the  more  was  this  di- 
rection of  a  large  portion  of  it  increased,, 
because  the  richer  did  the  fortunate  few 
who  possessed  amassed  capital  become- 
from  the  daily  decline  in  the  price  of 
all  other  articles  of  merchandise.  This 
effect  was  most  conspicuous  in  ancient 
Rome  in  its  latter  days,  where,  while 
the  legions  dwindled  into  cohorts  from 
the  impossibility  of  findmg  funds  to 
pay  them  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
fields  of  Italy  became  desolate  from 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  remu- 
nerating price  for  their  prepuce,  the 
gold  and  silver  vases,  statues,  and  or- 
naments amassed  in  the  hands  of  tho 
wealthy  patricians  in  Rome,  Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria,  and  the  other 
great  cities  of  the  empire,  so  prodigious- 
ly increased,  that,  with  tho  currency, 
which  formed  but  a  small  part  of  its 
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mmonDt,  their  value  is  estimated  by 
Gibbon  at  the  almost  incredible 
amount  of  £350,000,000  sterling  of 
onr  monej. 

Bills  of  exchange  and  paper  monej, 
which  have  become  known  and 
general  only  in  modem  Earope, 
might  have  gone  far  to  mitigate  these 
disastrous  consequences  In  particular 
states,  or  even,  if  conducted  with 
prudence  and  regulated  by  wisdom, 
might  in  some  places  have  alto- 
gether prevented  them.  But  as 
paper  currency  is  a  new  element  of 
surpassing  power  and  eflScacy,  but 
recently  iutroduced  into  common  use 
among  men,  the  principles  on  which 
it  should  be  regulated  are  far  from 
being  generally  understood.  Even  if 
understood,  it  requires  for  its  due  re- 
gulation a  combination  of  wisdom  and 
self-denial  that  can  rarely  be  looked 
for  among  the  rulers  of  mankind.  The 
fundamental  principles  on  which  its 
due  regulation  must  be  rested— that 
of  being  based  on  certain  and  available 
property  of  some  kind^  and  of  being 
capable  of  extension  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  numbers  and  trans- 
actions of  men,  and  the  abstraction  of 
the  precious  metals  forming  the  me- 
dium of  international  circuUition,  and 
yet  duly  restrained  and  over-issue 
prevented — were  successively  over- 
looked by  the  greatest  and  most  en  • 
lightened  nations  of  the  world.  Issued 
in  unbounded  profusion  in  France 
during  the  fervour  of  Uie  Bevolution 
and  the  terrors  of  European  invasion, 
with  no  real  basis  of  available  pro- 
perty on  which  to  rest,  the  assignats 
produced,  simultaneously  with  the 
prodigious  ainnaments  which  saved 
the  country,  an  unheard-of  confusion 
among  the  transactions  and  obliga- 
tions of  men,  and  destroyed  in  a  few 
years  the  whole  capital  of  that  great 
country,  the  accumulated  savings  of 
centuries  of  industry.  Contracted 
with  equal  rapidity  from  the  influence 
of  the  opposite  set  of  interests  in  Great 
Britain  after  the  peace,  the  paper  cir- 
culation of  the  British  Empire  was 
rendered  the  instrument  of  destruction 
of  property  as  great,  and  misery  as 
wide-spread  and  universal,  among  its 
inhabitants,  as  the  assignats  or  con- 
fiscations of  the  Convention.  Adopted 
with  heedless  eagerness,  and  with- 
out any  adequate  safeguards,  at  one 


time  in  America,  and  diecked  at  an^ 
other  with  precifntate  and  impnideot 
severityi  four- fifths  of  the  wealth  id 
the  United  States  were  in  a  few  years 
swept  away  by  the  fearful  oscillation 
of  prices  consequent  on  these  violent 
changes.  And  although  wisdom  and 
prudence  could  easily  have  devised  a 
system  of  paper  currency  which,  en- 
tirely based  upon  available  property 
of  some  kind,  and  therefore  perfectly 
secure,  was  yet  capable  of  expansion 
in  proportion  to  the  increase,  of  the 
numbers  and  transactions  of  men,  and 
the  temporary  abstraction  of  the  pre* 
clous  metals  from  a  particular  country 
by  the  mutations  of  commerce  or  the 
necessities  of  war,  yet  it  was  evident 
that  no  such  wise  and  patriotic  system 
was  to  be  anticipated,  till  a  vast  amount 
of  general  suffering  had  enlightened  the 
majority  of  men  on  the  subject.  Least 
of  all  could  it  be  hoped  for  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  increase  and  weight 
of  the  moneyed  interests,  and  the  con- 
sequent determination  to  enhance  the 
value  of  money,  without  any  regard 
to  its  effects  on  the  remuneration  of 
industry,  had  become  such,  that  no 
other  interest  in  the  State,  nor  even 
all  other  interests  allied,  were  able  to 
make  head  against  it. 

The  future  destinies  of  mankind,  and 
of  this  country  in  particular,  seemed, 
therefore,  to  be  involved  in  clouds  and 
darkness ;  nor  did  any  means  appear 
to  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
by  which  the  difficulties  which  beset  or 
awaited  industry  could  be  obviated. 
The  greater  the  efforts  made  by  indus- 
try, it  was  plain  the  greater  would  be 
the  distress  in  which  it  would  be  in- 
volved; because  an  increase  in  the 
transactions  of  men  required  an  aug- 
mentation in  the  circulating  medium 
by  which  they  were  to  be  conducted ; 
and  an  addition  to  the  produce  of  la- 
bour, while  the  currency  was  fixed  or 
declining,  only  rendered  its  remune- 
ration less.  The  whole  object  of 
statesmen  and  legislators,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  had  come 
to  be  to  cheapen  everything,  and  raise 
the  value  of  money  by  contracting  its 
amount — augmenting  instead  of  re- 
lieving the  general  distress  arising  from 
the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  circu- 
lating medium  for  the  enlarged  wants 
and  numbers  of  men.  The  evil  seemed 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
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remedy;  for  in  the  only  country  in 
Which  a  remedy  coold  be  effectaally 
applied,  the  moneyed  interests  had  be- 
come 80  powerful,  that  Government 
wai  aet  chiefly  on  meaeures  wbicbf  for 
the  Mke  of  private  proflt,  most  griev- 
onely  aggravated  it.  Bat  Providence 
19  wiser  than  man  :  Nature  is  seldom 
awanting  in  the  end  to  those  who  are 
suffering  from  the  faults  of  others. 
A  few  bands  of  American  squatters 
wandered  into  Texas — awarofaggres- 
skm  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
iDOoeeded  to  make  good  the  settle- 
ment— a  serious  contest  took  place 
with  Mexico— the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
asserted  their  wonted  snperiority  over 
the  Castllian  —  California  was 
wrested  from  them — and  by  the  ulti- 
mate effects  of  that  conquest  some 
of  the  greatest  evils  inflicted  by 
human  selfishness  or  folly  were  alle- 
viated, and  the  destinies  of  the  world 
were  changed  I 

It  is  a  striking  proof  how  much  the 
fortunes  of  men  are  in  their  own 
hands,  and  how  vain  are  the  choicest 
gifts  of  nature  if  not  seconded  by  the 
Tigoor  and  industry  of  those  for  whom 
they  are  intended,  that  the  rich  auri- 
ferous veins,  the  discovery  of  which 
has  been  attended  with  such  important 
effects,  and  is  destined  to  avert  so 
many  evils  arising  from  the  absurd 
legislation  or  selfish  desires  of  men 
In  recent  times,  had  been  for  three 
hundred  years  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  they  bad  never  found 
them  out !  The  gold  was  there,  under 
their  feet,  in  such  quantities  that  its 
excavation,  as  will  immediately  ap- 
pear, is  adequate  to  double  the  annual 
sapply  of  the  precious  metals  for  the 
ose  of  man  over  the  whole  world ;  but 
they  never  took  the  trouble  to  turn  it 
up  1  It  was  so  near  the  surface,  and 
80  accesnble,  being  mixed  with  the 
alluvial  sand  and  gravel  of  the  coun- 
try,, that  it  was  first  discovered  in  the 
eattlns  a  common  mill-course  through 
a  gar&n,  and  has  since  been  obtained 
almost  entirely  by  common  labourers 
digging  holes  not  deeper  than  ordinary 
graves  through  the  level  surface  of  the 
aUavial  depiosit  of  the  mountains. 
They  had  never  attempted  agricul- 
tnral  operations,  nor  thought  of  an 
impcovement  which  would  have  led  to 
its  detection.  The  Spaniards,  as  all 
the  worid  knows,  and  as  their  history 


in  every  age  has  demonstrated,  were 
passionately  desirous  of  gold  ;  and 
from  the  days  of  Coltmibus  they  had 
been  familiar  with  a  tradition  or  report  • 
among  the  native  Indians,  that  there  < 
existed  beyond  the  mountains  in  the  ' 
far  west  a  country  in  which  gold  was 
aa  plentiful  as  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  was  to  be  had  simply  for 
the  trouble  of  taking  it.  It  was  all 
true  it  was  there,  mixed  in  large  quan- 
tities with  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the 
mountains ;  yet  during  three  hondred 
years  that  they  held  the  country,  they 
never  found  it  out  I  A  single  ditch 
in  any  part  of  the  flat  region,  which 
is  above  three  hundred  miles  long  and 
fortv  or  fifty  broad,  would  have  re- 
vealed the  treasure,  but  they  never 
took  the  trouble  to  cut  it.  Before  the 
Anglo-Saxons  had  been  there  three 
months,  they  had  discovered  the  riches 
lying  below  their  feet.  Such  is  the 
difference  of  races  I  It  is  easy  to  see 
to  which  is  destined  the  sceptre  of  the 
globe. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say  with 
positive  certainty  what  is  the  amount 
of  gold  which  may  be  obtained  for  a 
long  period  from  this  auriferous  re- 
gion ;  but  it  is  already  evident  that  it 
will  be  very  great — much  greater  than 
was  at  first  anticipated.  The  follow- 
ing extract,  from  the  great  and  able 
Free-Trade  organ,  the  I'imes^  of  Nov. 
19,  1850,  will  show  what  amount  has 
been  realised  and  exported  from  San 
Francisco  last  year,  and  what  may  be 
anticipated  in  the  next :~ 

"  Some  estimates  have  lately  been  ' 
formed  of  the  shipments  of  gold  reeeived 
In  Europe  fh»m  California  to  the  present 
time,  which,  we  belieTe,  may  be  regarded 
as  tolerably  aecnrate,  and  according  t« 
which  the  amount  is  abont  £3,300,000. 
On  the  other  side,  up  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  receipts  at  the  two  minis  of 
the  United  States  bad  been  about 
81,000,000  dols.,  or  £6,200,000.  Since 
that  time  we  have  had  advices  of  farther 
arrivals  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
amounting  to  £500,000.  An  aggregate 
is  consequently  formed  of  exactly 
£10,000,000.  To  this  must  be  added,  in 
order  to  estimate  the  total  production, 
not  only  the  amounts  which  have  found 
their  way  to  China,  Manilla,  Australia, 
Oregon,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  States 
•f  S^nish  America,  ftc.,  but  also  the  total 
which  has  been  retained  in  California  for 
the  purpoeea  of  onrrency.    The  pepnla- 
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tion  in  ihmt  eonntry  now  ranges  some- 
where between  200,000  and  S0io,OOO,and 
althoni^  a  considerable  amount  of  silrer 
dollars  ha?e  been  imported,  the  bnlk  of 
the  circulation  is  believed  still  to  be  in 
the  form  of  gold-dust  or  of  gold  tokens. 
If  the  250,000  persons  possess,  on  an 
average,  £10  a-piece,  we  hare  a  sum  of 
£2,500,000  ;  and,  looking  at  the  expense 
of  a  week's  maintenance  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  large  quantities  constantly 
in  transit,  as  well  as  the  reserres,  which, 
as  was  shown  by  the  last  ad?ices,  the  Ta- 
rious  deposit-houses  are  compelled  to  re- 
tain  to  meet  sudden  runs,  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  under  the  real  totaL  Taking 
all  points  into  consideration,  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  assumed  that  the  whole  which 
has  been  raised  is  equal  to  at  least 
£  1 3,000,000  sterling.  Of  this  production, 
according  to  recent  official  returns 
from  the  United  States,  nearly  four-fifths 
have  taken  place  during  the  present  year. 
Of  25,966,817  dels.  receiTed  in  the  United 
States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  up  to  the 
end  of  September  last,  only  44,177  dels, 
had  arrived  in  1848,  and  5,481,430  dole, 
in  1849,  while  the  quantity  in  1850  had 
been  20,441,210  dole.  The  same  propor- 
tions would  probably  prevail  with  regard 
to  the  sums  distributed  to  other  places  ; 
and  we  are,  therefore,  led  to  (he  suppo- 
sition that  the  export  this  year  has  already 
actually  reached  upwards  Of  £10,000,000, 
although  the  results  of  two  additional 
months  hare  yet  to  be  known.  It  will  be 
obserred,  consequently,  that  the  unex- 
pected feature  which  has  hitherto  attended 
&ie  progress  of  this  new  region—namely, 
that  almost  all  the  accounts  from  it,  sJ- 
though  deemed  exaggerations  at  first,ha?e 
proved  ultimately  to  have  been  under- 
statements— is  still  presented.  At  the 
commencement  of  1850  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  that  were  formed  in  any 
direction  fixed  its  probable  yield  at 
£10,000,000  ;  and  not  only  has  this  been 
exceeded,  but  each  quarter  of  the  year 
has  thus  far  shown  an  increase  of  nearly 
half  upon  the  amount  gathered  in  the 
preceding  one.  Thus  the  receipts  at 
Philadelphia,  for  the  first  three  months, 
were  4,870,714  dole.,  while  they  were 
6,920,496  dels,  for  the  second,  and  again 
9,250,000  dels,  for  the  third.  This  rate 
«f  augmentation  coincides  with  the  infiux 
of  population,  and,  as  the  emigration  to 
the  country  is  certain  to  be  continued 
until  the  remuneration  it  affords  for  la- 
bour is  brought  to  a  lerel  with  the  advan- 
tages offered  elsewhere,  there  is  no  reason, 
so  long  as  we  are  without  accounts  of  an 
apparent  limit  to  the  field  of  operations, 
to  anticipate  anything  else  than  a  steady 
continuance  of  an  improving  ratio.    So 


ftkr  from  a  limit  having  yet  been  fonnd, 
each  fresh  exploration  seems  to  develope 
new  and  more  favourable  localities,  and 
an  extended  discovery  of  dry  diggings 
lately  alleged  to  have  been  made,  together 
with  the  steps  in  progress  elsewhere  to 
crush  the  mountain  ore  by  machinery,  ap- 
p^uv  to  hold  out  the  prospect  that,  even 
with  the  approach  of  winter,  there  will 
scarcely  be  a  suspension  of  the  prevailing 
activity."— Tink?*,  Not,  19, 1860. 

By  the  last  acconnts  there  was 
no  less  than  a  million  sterling  ex- 
ported from  California  in  six  day$. 
This  amount  of  gold,  great  as  it  is, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of 
the  sapply  which  has  been  obtained^ 
It  is  the  regular  measured  amount 
only — what  entered  the  custom-house 
books,  and  was  exported  in  the  entered 
traders.  But  who  can  estimate  the 
amount  which  in  those  vast  and  deso* 
late  regions  has  been  amassed  by  in- 
dividuals, and  made  its  way  out  of  the^ 
country  in  their  private  possession,  or 
secretly  in  shipments  of  whidi  no  ac- 
count was  kept  ?  It  is  incalculable  i 
like  the  plunder  amassed  during  the 
sack  of  a  capital  or  province,  it  may 
be  guessed  at,  but  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  anything  approaching  to 
accuracy.  Probably  the  amount  thus- 
acquired,  bat  not  entering  any  public 
records,  may  equal  all  that  is  ascer- 
tained from  the  custom-house  books. 
But  call  it  only  a  half,  or  fifty  per 
cent,  it  will  follow  that  last  vear 
the  amount  raised  was  upwards  o£ 
£15,000,000,  and  this  year  (1851)  may 
be  expected  to  reach  £17,000,000  or 
£18,000,0001  If  so,  it  will  neariy 
double  the  annual  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  for  the  use  of  the  globe, 
which  at  present,  from  all  sources,  is 
between  £1 6,000,000and£17,000,000^ 
It  may  with  confidence  be  anticipated,, 
that  how  secretly  soever  great  part  of 
this  treasure  may  be  smuggled  or  con- 
veyed out  of  California,  none,  or  at  leasfr 
very  little  of  it,  will  be  lost.  It  will* 
all  be  carefully  preserved,  and  sooner 
or  later  find  Its  way  into  the  circula- 
tion of  the  world,  or  be  manufactured 
into  the  gold  ornaments  and  vessels 
which  minister  to  its  luxury  or  mag* 
nificence.  Nothing  more  is  requum 
to  show  the  prodigious  influence  of  this 
great  change ;  beyond  ali  question  it 
will,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  alter  the 
face  of  the  globe. 
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Mr  M'Onlloch  observes  in  his  Com" 
fuerckd  Dkthnwy — ^^  Should  eight  or 
Urn  wMtms  yearly,  in  addition  to  the 
presmit  sopply,  h!e  obtained  finom  any 
other  sonrce,  it  will  produce  a  gradual 
alteration  of  prices,  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  three  centuries  ago 
on  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.**  No  one  can 
doubt  that  this  observation  is  well 
founded ;  but  if  the  effect  of  eight  or 
ten  millions  annually  added  to  the 
treasures  of  the  world  would  bo  so 
considerable,  what  must  the  effect  of 
the  addition  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
mUlions?  Yet  this  addition  is  just 
now  going  on.  In  the  month  of 
August  last,  the  gold  shipped  at  San 
Francisco  alone  was  2,984,000  dol- 
lars, or  about  £800,000 ;  and  suppos- 
ing a  half  more  was  raised,  of  which 
no  account  is  kept,  this  is  £1,200,000 
in  a  single  month  I  In  five  weeks 
from  September  1,  the  quantity 
shipped  was  5,000,000  dollars,  or 
above  £1,200,000 ;  which  implies  at 
least  £1,800,000  altogether  obtained. 
This  Is  from  the  labour  of  40,000  or 
50,000  persons  only,  who  are  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  the  diggings ;  but  it 
is  known  that  from  80,000  to  90,000 
will  be  enga^  in  them  next  year, 
so  that  the  supply  raised  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  nearly  doubled.  There 
19  great  inequality  in  the  amount 
obtained  by  individual  persons  em- 

S^yed  in  that  laborious  occupation ; 
t  taking  the  average,  it  is  about 
fbnr  and  a  half  dollars  a  day.  Call  it 
ftHuronly,  and  suppose  they  woriv  250 
days  in  the  year,  each  person  at  this 
rate  will  raise  1000  dollars'  worth  of 
gold,  or  nearly  £2.'K).  At  that  rate, 
50,000persons  would  raise  £12,500,000 
inayear;  and 75,000,  £18,750,000;— 
which  coincides  very  nearly  with  the 
resnlt  derived  as  above  from  other 
sources  of  information. 

The  buUionists,  struck  with  terror 
at  so  prodigious  an  addition  annually 
to  their  darling  gold,  and  consequent 
diminntion  in  its  exchangeable  value, 
are  b^innhig  to  exert  themselves  to 
decry  it.  They  say  that  there  is  a 
**  Currency  Rettridion  Act  of  Nature;^ 
that  the  supply  of  gold  from  the  allu- 
Tfal  washings  will  soon  be  exhausted ; 
and  that  when  the  excavation  comes 


to  be  made  from  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains in  which  the  veins  are  embedded, 
it  will  cease  to  be  profitable,  from  the 
hardness  of  the  strata  of  rock  in  which 
the  veins  are  found.  ^  The  plea  in  abate- 
ment of  the  supply  of  gold  thus  Hkely 
to  be  obtained  is  very  remarkable. 
The  fact  of  its  appearing  in  the  highly 
respectable  journal  where  it  first  was 
ushered  to  the  world,  and  from  the 
pen  of  the  eminent  geologist  finom 
whom  it  is  said  to  have  proceeded,  are 
alike  ominous.  It  shows  at  once  how 
marvellously  strong  has  been  the  hold 
which  the  mania  for  raising  the  value 
of  gold  and  cheapening  that  of  eveiy- 
thing  else  prevailing  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  firom  the  influence  of  the 
holders  of  realised  wealth,  has  got  of 
the  most  influential  classes  in  this 
country ;  and  how  deep  is  their  alarm 
at  the  prospect  of  all  their  measures 
being  at  once  blown  into  the  air  by 
the  augmented  supply  of  this  very 
gold  from  the  shores  of  California! 
A  **  Currency  Restriction  Act  of  Na- 
ture !"  What  a  commentary  on  the 
measures  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  so  vehemently 
landed  and  strenuously  supported  by 
all  the  capitalists  whose  fortunes,  firom 
the  Currency  Restriction  Act  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  were  every  day  in- 
creasing in  Tahie!  They  would  fain  en- 
list Nature  in  the  same  crusade  against 
labour  and  in  favour  of  riches  ;  but 
they  may  save  themselves  the  trouble. 
There  is  no  Currency  Restriction  Act 
of  Nature :  her  beneficence,  unlike 
that  of  man,  is  equally  distributed 
over  all  her  children.  The  C  urrekct 
Extension  Act  of  Nature  will  only 
stand  forth  in  brighter  relief  from  hav- 
ing been  immediately  preceded  by  the 
Currency  Restriction  Act  of  Man. 

To  show  how  chimerical  are  the 
hopes  of  a  Currency  Restriction  Act 
of  Nature,  which  is  to  limit  and  inter- 
rupt the  blessings  with  which  an  in- 
creased supply  of  the  precious  metals 
for  the  general  service  of  the  world 
cannot  fail  to  be  attended,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe  that  the  auriferous 
region  where  the  gold  is  found  in  alluvial 
deposit,  is  said  to  be  a  tract  of  country 
between  three  and  four  hundred  miles 
long,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
broad.  It  is  therefore  as  long  as  from 
London  to  Berwick,  and  as  broad  as 
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the  average  breadtb  of  the  plaioB  of 
Yorkshire.  What  is  the  scraping  or 
^excavatioos  of  sixty  or  eighty  thou- 
eand  men  on  so  immense  a  surface  ? 
Conceive  every  one  of  these  persons 
xlaify  digging  his  own  gnme  in  this 
auriferous  region:  how  long  will  it 
take  them  to  go  over  the  whole  sur- 
face and  exhaust  its  treasures  ?  Ooly 
apply  to  it  the  test  of  the  rudest  cal- 
culation. A  square  mile  contains 
above  3,000,000  square  yards.  Sup- 
posing each  digging  occupies  two 
square  yards,  there  will  be  1,500,000 
"diggings  in  a  square  mile  ;  and  if  each 
person  excavates  a  digging  a-day, 
which  is  probably  as  mudi  as  can  be 
<^alculated  upon  at  an  average,  as  the 
operation  is  so  much  impeded  by 
water,  100,000  persons  will  take 
fifteen  days  to  turn  up  and  exhaust 
one  square  mile.  In  the  gold  region, 
however,  theie  are  at  least  9000 
square  miles.  Supposing  that  the 
100,000  persons  work  300  days  in  the 
year,  which  is  more  than  can  be  cal- 
culated upon,  they  will  only  turn 
over  and  thoroughly  search  twenty 
square  miles  in  a  year.  At  this  rate, 
it  would  take  above  four  hundred 
years  for  even  that  large  army  of 
labourers  to  exiianst  the  alluvial  ^old 
region.  We  are  aware  the  diggings 
do  not  go  on  regularly  as  is  now  sup- 
posed ;  that  one  man  tries  his  fortune 
here,  and  another  there  ;  and  that  the 
earth  is  perforated  at  the  same  time 
in  a  great  variety  of  places,  many  of 
them  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
«ach  other.  We  know,  too,  that  the 
real  extent  of  the  gold  region  ishitherto 
the  object  of  speculation  and  hope, 
rather  than  actual  survey  or  luiow- 
ledge.  It  is  quite  probable,  too, 
that  our  calculation,  which  is  a  mere 
rough  guess,  may  be  above  the  mark 
in  some  particulars,  and  below  it  in 
others.  Still,  enough,  making  allow- 
ance for  all  such  errors,  remains  to 
show  that,  in  the  alluvial  gold  region 
alone,  if  the  accounts  of  its  extent 
and  riches  are  at  all  to  be  relied  on, 
there  is  ample  room  for  a  vast  annual 
addition  to  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
for  a  great  many  generations  to  come. 
The  circumstance  which  makes  it  all 
but  certain  that  the  gold  region  must 
be  very  extensive,  is  its  being  found 
in  the  allmnal  deposits  of  the  moun- 
tain rivers,  such  as  the  Saorameato, 
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i^ng  their  wb^  oounBe.  If  you  find 
granite  or  mica  slate  particles  in  the 
beds  of  rivers  and  the  level  fields  they 
overflow  near  the  sea,  yoa  are  sure 
of  finding  the  same  deposits  up  to  the 
mounts  in  regions  from  which  they 
are  brought  down. 

But  what  is  the  alluvial  gold  region 
to  the  mountain  region  from  which  the 
precious  metals  with  which  it  abounds 
have  been  torn  down  by  the  storms 
and  wintry  torrents  of  thousands  &[ 
years  1  If  you  find  a  detritus  of  a  cer- 
tain description  in  the  mixed  sand  and 
gravel  of  a  plain,  you  may  predicate 
with  perfect  certainty  the  existence  of 
monntiuns  and  rocks  of  the  same  for- 
mation in  the  higher  regions  from 
which  it  has  been  brought  down. 
Granite  or  mica- slate  debris  in  the 
beds  of  rivers  or  the  level  fields  whidi 
they  occasionally  overflow,  imply 
granite  or  mica-slate  in  the  hilly  re- 

fion  from  which  they  take  their  rise. 
(Whence  has  all  the  gold  come  which 
in  the  alluvial  plains  of  California  is 
producing  such  treasures,  and  chang- 
ing prices  over  the  whole  world  ?  It 
has  come  down  from  the  mountains. 
And  what  must  be  the  metallic  riches 
with  which  they  are  charged,  when  the 
washed-down  gravel  at  their  feet  is 
so  prolific  of  mineral  wealth  1  The 
buUionists,  influenced  by  dread  of  a 
general  rise  of  prices,  and  depreciation 
of  the  exchangeable  value  of  their 
realised  fortunes  from  this  rise,  say 
there  is  a  ^^  Currency  Restriction  A<^ 
of  Nature;**  that  gold  at  any  depth 
is  unworkable  at  a  profit ;  that  Provi- 
dence is  niggardly  of  its  bounty ;  and 
they  in  secret  indulge  the  hope  that 
it  will  continue  permanently  that  con- 
traction of  the  currency  which  they 
have  contrived  to  force  upon  mankind, 
and  which,  while  it  lasted,  has  proved 
so  eminently  profitable  to  themselves. 
But  a  little  consideration  must  show 
that  their  hopes  in  this  respect  are 
endrely  fallacious.  Granting  that  the 
veins  of  gold,  when  they  go  deep,  are 
embedded  in  very  hard  r^,  what  is 
to  be  said  to  the  cropping  out  of  the 
veins  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  auri- 
ferous Eocky  Mountains?  If  the 
wasting  away  of  wintry  storms  on  the 
tops  and  sides  of  these  mountains 
brings  down  such  quantities  of  gold 
with  the  streams  which  furrow  their 
sideS)  mnat  not  the  laborious  hand  of 
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M«8tT7  prove  equally  ^ftcaoioHS  la 
renoTing  it  ?  If  the  expansive  force 
of  a  rapid  thaw,  following  severe  frosty 
can  rend  the  rocks  in  which  the  gold 
is  embedded,  is  not  the  power  of  gun- 
powder or  steam  eqnallj  great?  Al- 
ready a  company,  composed  of  Eng- 
lish capitalists,  has  been  formed  to 
explore  the  mountain  treasures ;  and 
without  supposing  that  they  are  to 
itnd  an  £1  Dorado  in  every  Mil,  and 
admitting  that  there  may  be  several 
lailaree  before  the  right  one  is  hit  on, 
it  is  morally  certain  that  in  the  end 
the  mountain  reserves  of  treasure  must 
he  discovered. 

The  additions  to  the  currency  of  the 
€artlL,  hitherto  considered,  have  been 
Ihose  coming  from  these  auriferous  re- 
gions of  NorUi  America,  nowfor  the  first 
time  brought  into  view  only ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
vision Buide  by  nature  for  the  extended 
wants  of  mankind  in  this  age  of  tran- 
sition^ vehement  excitement,  extended 
transactions,  and  rapidly- increasing 
numbers.  The  Ural  and  Altai 
MociifTAiNs  have  brought  forth  their 
treasures  at  the  same  time,  and  pro- 
vided as  amply  for  the  wants  of  the 
Sclavonic  race  in  the  Old,  as  the  Ca- 
lifoTBian  hills  have  d<»ie  for  the  growth 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  New  World. 
Gradually,  for  twenty  years  past,  the 
Knasian  treasures  have  been  brought 
to  light ;  and  their  progressive  increase 
has  done  more  to  alleviate  the  distress 
and  snstain  the  industry  of  western 
£urope  than  all  the  wisdom  of  man 
in  her  aged  monarchies  has  been 
able  to  effect.  Grievous  as  have 
been  the  calamities  which  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency  of  the  world 
by  the  reduction  of  paper  in  Great 
Britain,  simultaneously  with  the  ruin 
of  the  South  American  mines  by 
the  revolutions  of  its  vast  regions, 
which  we  laboured  so  assiduously  to 
BTomote,  have  produced,  they  would 
have  been  doubly  severe  if  the  Ural 
and  Altai  Mountains  had  not  provided 
treasures  at  the  very  time  when  the 
other  supplies  were  failing,  which  in 
MTt  at  least  supplied  their  place. 
Their  influence  was  long  felt  in  Europe 
before  theur  amount  was  suspected, 
and  even  now  the  wisdom  or  terrors 
of  the  Russian  Government  have  pre- 
vented it  from  b^iugaccurately  known ; 
but  it  is  geaeraDy  understood  to  have 
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now  reached  five  or  six  millions  ster- 
ling annually  ;  and,  like  the  Califor- 
nian  gold,  it  is  susceptible  of  an  inde- 
finite increase,  in  the  event  of  the  in- 
flux of  that  metal  from  America  not 
lowering  its  value  so  as  to  render  it 
unworkable  in  Asia  at  a  profit. 

Assuming  it,  then,  as  certain  that 
for  a  very  long  period,  and  for  many 
successive  generations,  a  vast  ad- 
dition is  to  be  made  to  the  annual 
supply  of  the  metallic  treasures  of  the 
earth,  it  becomes  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  industry 
in  all  its  branches,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  mannfactaring,  to  con- 
sider what  the  effects  of  the  change 
thus  induced  must  be— what  benefits 
it  will  confer  upon  mankind — what 
dangers,  if  any,  it  will  remove,  espe- 
cially in  the  great  commercial  commu- 
nity in  which  we  are  placed.  And  a 
little  consideration  must  be  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  to  every  impartial  and 
disinterested  mind  what  these  effects 
will  be — and  to  prevent,  on  the  one 
hand,  chimerical  or  unfounded  hopes 
being  formed,  and,  on  the  odier,  un- 
due or  unmanly  depression  from  the 
effects  of  recent  calamities  being  felt. 
Fortunately  we  are  not  driven  to 
theory  or  speculation  to  ascertain  what 
these  effects  will  be— experience,  the 
only  sure  guide  in  political  science, 
points  to  them  with  unerring  certainty : 
the  great  monetary  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  the  precursor  and 
the  monitor  of  that  of  the  nineteenth. 

The  first  effect  of  a  great  addition 
being  made  to  the  annual  supply  of  a 
particular  metal  in  general  use  and 
high  estimation  all  over  the  world,  is 
that  the  exchangeable  value  of  that 
metfd,  in  comparison  with  other  metals 
orarticles  of  consumption,  will  undergo 
an  immediate  alteration,  which  will 
prove  lasting  and  considerable  if  the 
increased  supply  turns  out  to  be  great 
and  permanent.  This  is  no  more  than 
takes  place  every  day  with  all  the 
articles  of  commerce.  AccordiDg  as 
the  crop  of  wheat,  or  oats,  or  barley, 
or  cotton  proves  abundant,  so  surely 
does  the  price  of  these  articles  rise  or 
fall  in  the  market.  If  gold  is  produced 
in  much  greater  quantities  than  here- 
tofore, its  price,  as  compared  with 
everything  else,  and  in  particular  with 
the  precious  metal  in  common  use, 
next  to   it   in  value,    silver,    must 
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ere  long  change.  If  the  increased 
snpplj  proves  very  great,  it  may  in 
time  come  to  reduce  the  price  of  gold, 
as  i^mpared  with  silver,  fifty,  eighty, 
or  even  a  hundred  per  cent.  Gold 
is  more  valuable  than  silver,  only  be- 
cause it  is  more  scarce :  if  it  be- 
comes equally  plentiful,  its  value  will 
gradually  sink ;  and  if  the  quantity 
afloat  in  the  earth  should  ever  come 
to  be  as  great  as  that  of  silver,  it 
would  come  to  be  of  no  greater  value. 
This  effect  may  appear  either  in  the 
fall  of  the  value  of  gold  as  compared 
with  silver,  or  notes  exchangeable 
into  gold,  or  in  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  silver  as  compared  with  that  of 
gold,  or  notes  exchangeable  into  that 
metal.  This  effect  has  already  taken 
place.  Silver  is  8  per  cent  dearer  as 
compared  with  gold  than  it  was  a  year 
ago:  and  this  change  will  doubtless 
continue.  This  is  the  first  and  ob- 
vious effect  of  a  great  addition  to  the 
gold  treasures  of  the  earth  ;  and  even 
this  is  a  considerable  benefit;  because, 
as  it  has  been  produced  by  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  amount  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  mankind,  it  must 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  it  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  or  for  sustain- 
ing the  undertakh)^  of  industry. 

But  though  this  is  the  first,  it  is  by 
no  means  either  the  only  or  the  most 
important  effect  of  a  great  addition 
to  the  gold  treasures  of  the  earth.  By 
far  the  most  important  and  beneficial 
effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  but 
certain  rise  of  prices^  whether  measured 
in  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  which  inevi- 
tably results  from  any  considerable 
addition  to  the  circulating  medium  of 
mankind.  This  effect  is  precisely  ana- 
logons  to  the  great  rise  of  prices  which 
took  place  during  the  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extended  issue  of  paper 
which  was  made  after  1797  to  sustain 
its  expenses.  It  is  well  known  that  it 
more  than  doubled  the  cost  of  every 
article  of  consamption  :  it  raised  the 
price  of  wheat,  in  fifteen  years,  firom 
55s.  to  llOs.*  Thb  effect  resulted  from 


the  extension  of  the  Issues  of  the  Bank 
of  £ngland  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
eight  millions  a-year.  A  result  pro-  , 
cisely  the  same  must  take  place  over 
the  whole  world  from  a  lasting  and 
considerable  addition  to  the  metallic 
treasures  by  which  its  exchanges  are 
conducted.  If  the  gold  in  circulatioD, 
or  which  may  be  put  into  circulation, 
is  greatly  augmented,  the  price  of 
everything  must  rise,  whether  it  is 
paid  in  gold  or  silver^  just  as  the  price 
of  everything  rose  during  the  war, 
whether  paid  in  specie  or  in  paper. 
Crold  then  bore  such  a  monopoly  price, 
from  its  being  so  much  in  request  for 
the  necessities  of  war,  that  the  guinea 
at  last  came  to  be  worth  twenty-eight 
shillings.  That  was  the  enhanced 
price  of  gold,  as  compared  with  silver; 
it  had  risen  thirty  per  cent  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  gold  specie 
in  the  Peninsular,  German,  and  Rus- 
sian campaigns.  But  the  change  of 
prices  resulting  from  the  extended 
issue  of  paper  was  much  more  consi- 
derable ;  it  had  increased  not  thirty, 
but  a  hundred  per  cent,  and  that 
equally,  whether  the  price  was  paid  in 
gold,  silver,  paper,  or  copper. 

This  change  will  be  universal.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  will  be 
limited  to  the  countries,  such  as  Eng- 
land, in  which  gold  is  the  established 
standard  of  value.  It  will  affect 
equally,  certainly,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  more  indirectly,  thenations, 
such  as  France,  where  silver  is  the 
standard  and  great  medium  of  ex- 
change. The  reason  is,  that  by  add- 
ing considerably  to  the  general  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  globe,  it  brings 
a  larger  quantity  to  be  balanced  against 
every  article  which  forms  the  subject 
of  commerce,  and  consequently  raises 
its  price  when  measured  by  any  part 
of  that  circulating  medium.  This 
effect  may  be  seen  every  day  in  ordi- 
nary life.  A  plentifhl  crop  of  wheat, 
especially  if  it  continues  for  several 
years  in  succession,  lowers  the  price 
not  only  of  wheat,  but  of  every  other 
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f^rain  crcp  in  tlie  country^  and  con- 
•eqnentlj  raises  the  price  of  eTCiy 
article  of  commoroe  when  measured 
hy  the  amount  given  for  it  in  any  of 
ihcyM  grain  crops.  And  the  same  ef- 
fect took  place  on  a  great  scale,  over 
the  whole  world,  for  centuries  to- 
gether, when  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Pern  were  discovered,  which,  although 
ebleflj  productive  of  silver  only,  yet, 
by  the  large  quantity  of  that  metal 
which  they  yielded,  raised  prices  to  a 
▼ery  great  degree  universally,  and  that 
equally  whether  those  prices  were 
paid  in  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 

The^ects  hitherto  considered  are 
those  on  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  themselves  from  a  considerable 
and  continued  increase  in  their  supply 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  But  in  a 
commercial  and  opulent  community 
such  as  Great  Britain,where  the  greater 
part  of  its  undertakings  are  carried 
on  by  means  of  money  advanced  by 
banks  in  their  own  notes  or  those 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  secu- 
rity oi  biUs  or  other  obligations,  the 
•TOct  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
supply  of  gold  or  silver  is  far  more 
extensive.  Such  an  increase  dimin- 
ishes the  great  weakness  of  a  paper 
circolation,  that  of  being  dependent 
on  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  liable  to  be  contracted  when  they 
are  withdrawn.  An  inconvertible 
paper,  issued  in  reasonable  and  not 
excessive  quantities,  and  adequately 
guaranteed,  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose jost  as  well  in  a  particular  coun- 
try, and  effectually  secure  it  against 
the  terrible  disasters  consequent  on 
the  alternate  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency ;  the  former  in- 
ducing the  commencement  of  under- 
takings of  which  the  latter  disabled  the 
performance.  But  the  world  is  not  wise 
enough  yet  to  perceive  how  easy  and 
effsctual  a  remedv  this  simple  expe- 
dient would  provide  against  the  great- 
est and  most  extensive  calamities 
which  now  afflict  humanity ;  and  so 
gr^t  is  the  power  of  vested  capitid 
which  such  calamities  benefit,  that  it 
is  probable  several  generations  must 
descend  to  their  graves,  or  become  in- 
solvent, before  it  is  generally  adopted. 
But  the  extension  of  the  metallic  cur- 
rency of  theglobe,  though  it  cannot  alto- 
gether remove,  materially  lessens  this 
dreadful  danger.  It  intpires  confidence 
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among  moneyed  men.  It  diminishes  the 
terror  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  pre- 
dous  metals,  which,  when  it  once 
seizes  them,  is  productive  of  such  un- 
bounded calamities  ;  and  thus  renders 
the  granting  of  accommodation  on 
then-  part  both  more  abundant  and 
more  regular.    Paper  becomes  more 

glentifnl,  because  gold,  on  which  it  is 
ased,  has  flowed  into  the  coffers  of 
the  banks  in  larger  quantities,  and 
thus  at  once  augmented  their  o^vn 
treasures,  and  diminished  the  risk  of 
their  being  drained  away  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  other  men.  The  effect  of 
this  change  in  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  community  is  incal- 
culable. We  can  form  a  clear  idea 
from  woeful  experience,  of  what  it  is. 
It  is  precisely  the  converse  of  Sir  R. 
Peers  measure. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  better 
picture  of  what  this  great  Currency 
Extension  Act  of  Nature  will  do  for  in- 
dustry in  all  countries,  and  especially 
the  commercial,  than  by  saying  that 
it  will  as  nearly  as  possible  reverse 
the  effects  which  Mr  Cobden,  the 
great  advocate  for  the  cheapening 
system,  said,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Bank  Issues  in  1840, 
he  had  experienced  in  the  preceding 
years  in  his  own  business  from  the 
contraction  of  the  cun-ency  conse- 
quent on  the  great  importation  of 
grain  in  1888  and  1839  :— 

^'  I  could  adduce  a  fact  derived  firom 
my  own  experience  that  would  illustrate 
the  hea]^  losses  to  which  manufacturers 
were  exposed  in  their  operations,  bj  those 
flnctuations  (in  1837)  in  the  vsJue  of 
money.  I  am  a  calico  printer.  I  purchase 
the  cloth,  which  is  my  raw  material,  in 
the  market ;  and  have  usually  in  ware- 
house three  or  four  months'  supply  of 
material.  I  must  necessarily  proceed  in 
my  operations,  whatever  chaiige  there 
may  be— whether  a  rise  or  a  fall  in  the 
market  I  employ  six  hundred  hands; 
and  those  hands  must  be  employed.  I 
havo  fixed  machinery  and  capital  which 
must  also  be  kept  going  ;  and,  therefore, 
whatever  the  prospects  of  a  rise  or  fkll  in 
price  may  be,  I  am  constantly  obliged  to 
be  purchasing  the  material,  and  contract- 
ing for  the  material  on  which  I  operate. 
In  1837  I  lost  by  my  stock  in  hand 
L.20,000,  as  compared  with  the  stock- 
taking in  1835, 1836,  and  1838;  the  ave- 
rage of  those  three  years,  when  compared 
with  1887,  shows  that  I  lost  L.20,000  by 
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ray  bnstness  in  1837;  and  wfa»t  I  wish  t* 
add  is,  that  the  whole  of  this  loss  arose 
from  the  depredation  in  the  yalue  of  my 
stock. 

*'  My  business  was  aa  prosperous  ;  we 
stood  as  high  as  printers  as  we  did  pre- 
Tiously ;  our  business  since  that  has  been 
as  good,  and  there  was  no  other  cause  for 
the  losses  I  then  sustained,  but  the  de- 
preciation of  the  value  of  the  articles  in 
warehouse  in  my  hands.  What  I  wish 
partioalarly  to  show,  is  the  defeneeless 
condition  in  which  we  manufkoturers  are 
placed,  and  how  completely  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  these  unnatural  fluctuations. 
Although  I  was  aware  that  the  losses 
were  coming,  it  was  impossible  I  could 
do  otherwise  than  proceed  onward—with 
the  certainty  of  suffering  a  loss  on  the 
stock  ;  to  stop  the  work  of  six  hundred 
hands,  and  to  fail  to  supply  our  customers, 
would  haye  been  altogether  ruinous;  that 
is  a  fact  drawn  from  my  own  experience. 
I  wish  to  point  to  another  example  of 
a  most  striking  kind,  showing  the  effect 
of  these  fluctuations  on  merchants.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  thirty-six  ar- 
ticles which  were  imported  in  1837,  by 
the  house  of  Butterworth  and  Brookes  of 
Manchester,  a  house  very  well  known; 
Mr  Brookes  is  now  boroughreere  of  Man- 
chester. Here  is  a  list  of  thirty-six 
articles  imported  in  the  year  1837,  in  the 
regular  way  of  business,  and  opposite  to 
each  article  there  is  the  rate  of  loss  upon 
it  as  it  arrived,  and  as  it  was  sold.  The 
average  loss  is  37^  per  cent  on  those 
thirty-six  articles,  and  they  were  import- 
ed from  Canton,  Trieste,  Bombay,  Bahia» 
Alexandria,  Lima,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  in- 
termediate places  almost.  This,  I  pre- 
sume, is  a  fair  guide  to  show  the  losses 
which  other  merchants  incurred  on  simi- 
lar articles.''  • 

It  was  these  disastroos  losses  which 
made  Mr  Cobden  a  Free-trader.  He 
wished  to  cheapen  everything  as  his 
own  produce  bad  been  cheapened. 
The  contraction  of  the  currency,  and 
its  being  made  dependent  on  the  re- 
tention of  gold,  was  the  origin  and 
root  of  the  whole  evil  and  all  the 
disasters  the  nation  has  since  nnder- 
gone. 

Such  a  change,  however,  the  reverse 
of  all  this,  like  all  those  produced  by 
nature.  Is  so  gradual  as  to  the  vast 
majority  of  men  to  be  Imperceptible. 
Like  the  gradual  extension  of  the  day 
in  spring,  or  the  change  of  temperature^ 
the  change  is  so  slight  from  day  to  d&y 
that  it  dades  ev«i  the  doeest  obser* 
vation.    From  one  month  to  another, 
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howeirar,  the  alteradon  is,  great  and 
striking.  The  ad^tion,  first,  of  six  or 
eight  millions  of  gold,  annually  raised, 
rising  by  degrees  to  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen millions — ^which  doubles  the  aa* 
nnal  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for 
the  use  of  the  glob^— bdng  dilfhsed 
over  an  immense  sorfiftce,  and  finding 
its  way  more  or  less  Into  the  cofifer» 
of  all  nations,  may  not  produce  ar 
great  or  even  visible  start  of  prices  at 
any  one  time.  Bat  the  change  will 
be  incessant ;  and  before  many  years 
have  elapsed,  the  result,  if  the  in- 
creased supply  continues,  will  b^ 
great  and  apparent.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  effect  will  appear  In  arrest- 
ing the  fall  of  prices  which  has  so 
long  been  going  on,  and  which  our 
legislative  measures  have  all  been 
calculated  to  increase.  But  after 
arreting  the  fall,  it  will  speedily 
induce  a  rise ;  and  this  rise  will  for  a 
long  period  be  so  steady  and  con- 
siderable as  to  produce  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  remuneration  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  immensely  to 
benefit  them.  There  is  no  speculatioD 
In  this :  It  Is  only  supposing  that  the 
Increase  of  gold  is  to  produce  the 
same  effect  as  the  increase  of  sllvw,- 
from  the  discovery  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican mines,  did  three  centuries  ago. 
The  effect  of  the  same  change,  by 
diminishing  the  weight  of  debt  and 
taxes,  will  be  still  more  signal  and 
beneficial.  Among  the  many  and 
appalling  evils  of  which  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  circulating  medium,  and 
consequent  fall  in  that  of  everything 
else,  is  productive,  there  is  perhape 
none  so  widespread  and  calamitous  in 
Its  effects,  as  the  adding  to  the  weight 
of  debts  and  taxes,  and  thus  weighing 
down  the  energies  of  the  productive 
dasses,  upon  whose  efibrts  the  whole 
prosperity  of  society  depends.  It  i» 
that  which  has  been  the  great  cause 
of  the  long- continued  depression  and 
agony,  interrupted  only  by  fieeting 
g^ams  of  prosperity,  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  as  the  sudden  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  currency  conse- 
quent on  its  being  made  dependent 
on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
precious  metals,  has  been  of  ite 
frightftil  oscillations.  The  taxes  now 
paid  by  the  nation,  as  measured  by 
the  price  of  wheat — the  true  mea- 
sure—are, after  five- and- thirty  years 
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of  peaee,  twiee  as  heavy  as  tbey  were 
in  1815,  after  twenty  years  of  a  costly 
war.  This  is  what  renders  it  so  diffi- 
cult for  any  goyemment  to  maintain 
srmaments,  either  at  sea  or  land,  at  all 
commensurate  to  the  public  necessi- 
ties; which  has  weakened  our  national 
inflaeoce,  and  degraded  our  national 
character^  and  exposed  us  to  the  de- 
pk>nble  state  of  weakness  against 
foreign  aggression,  to  the  dangers  of 
which,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
said  he  has  found  it  impossible  to 
awaken  any  Administration  for  thirty 
years.  The  Government  see  the  pub- 
lic dangers,  but  they  are  disabled  from 
guarding  against  them,  because  Par- 
liament, stimulated  by  suffering  con- 
stituencies whom  the  fall  of  prices 
has  involved  in  constant  difficulties, 
wiH  not  vote  the  necessary  supplies. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  weight 
of  mortgages,  jointures,  family  pro- 
visions, bonds,  bills,  and  debts  of 
trtrj  description.  They  have  all 
been  doubled  in  weight  since  the  bill 
of  1819  contracted  the  currency ;  and 
hence  the  inextricable  embarrassments 
into  which  nearly  all  classes  of  the 
oommunity  hav^  been  precipitated, 
except  the  moneyed,  whose  fortunes 
have  ewery  day  been  increasing  in 
real  amount,  from  the  same  cause 
which  has  spread  ruin  so  generally 
around  them. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  effect  of 
Califomian  gold  will  be  to  reverse  all 
this — to  reduce  gradually,  and  proba- 
bly before  twenty  years  have  elapsed, 
hiytke  weight  of  debt  and  taxes  now 
felt  as  so  grievous  a  burden  by  the 
oommunity — it  is  affirmed  thiU  it  will 
confer,  perhaps,  the  greatest  bless- 
ing which  a  beneficent  Providence 
could  confer  on  a  suffering  worid.  In 
England  it  will  gradually  and  to 
a  cwtaln  extent,  sor  f ar  as  average 
prices  are  ooocemed,  undo  all  that 
the  BalBonists  and  Free-traders  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
It  will  remove  a  large  part  of  the 
fr^tfid  evils  consequent  on  the  mo- 
netary measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
and  if  seconded  by  a  revision  of  our 
import  duties,  and  a  moderate  tax  for 
fiacai  purposes  on  all  foreign  articles 
brought  into  the  country,  it  would  go 
fitf  to  re|Mdr  the  devastation  produced 
by  the  selfish  legislation  of  the  last 
thirty  yean.   In  France  it  will  arrest 
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that  dreadful  fall  of  wages  which,  ever 
since  the  peace,  has  been  felt  to  be 
increasing,  from  the  constant  reduc- 
tion of  prices  arising  from  the  destrac- 
tion  of  the  South  American  mines,  and 
the  simultaneous  measures  adopted 
for  the  contraction  of  the  currency  in 
Great  Britain.  The  unjust  monopoly 
of  realised  capital  will  be  arrested ^ 
at  least  for  a  long  period.  The  unjust 
depression  of  industry,  by  the  con- 
tinued fall  of  prices,  will  be  gradually 
terminated.  But  so  gradual  will  be 
the  change,  and  so  unseen  the  opera- 
tion of  the  vivifying  element  thus  let 
into  society,  that  even  the  classes 
most  benefited  by  it  will,  for  the  most 
part,  be  ignorant  of  the  cause  to 
which  their  improved  circumstances 
have  been  owing.  They  will  be 
blessed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  they 
know  not  how  or  by  whom,  as,  under 
the  former  system,  they  were  cursed 
by  the  hand  of  man,  they  knew  not 
how  or  by  whom. 

Already  the  beneficial  effects  of 
Califomian  gold  have  been  felt  over 
the  whole  world,  and  nowhere  more 
strongly  than  in  this  country.  It  is 
well  known  that  prices  of  all  articles 
of  commerce,  except  com  and  sugar, 
have  risen  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent 
within  the  last  year ;  and  the  Free- 
traders consider  that  as  being  entirely 
owing  to  their  measures.  If  so,  it  is 
singular  how  com  and  sugar,  on  which 
the  inundation  of  Free  Trade  has 
been  chiefly  let  in  since  1846,  should 
be  the  only  exceptions  to  the  general 
rise.  It  is  singular  what  contradictory 
effects  they  ascribe  to  their  system : 
at  one  time  it  is  lauded  to  the 
skies,  because  it  tends  to  lower 
prices,  and  cheapen  every  article  of 
consumption;  at  another,  because  it 
it  is  said  to  raise  prices,  and  encou- 
rage every  branch  of  industry.  Both 
effects  cannot  be  owing  to  the  same 
system:  to  ascribe  them  both  to  it 
is  to  say  that  a  certain  combination 
of  gases  produces  alternately  fire  and 
water.  At  all  events,  if  Free  Trade 
brings  about  a  rise  of  prices,  what 
comes  of  all  the  arguments  which 
went  to  recommend  it  on  the  score  of 
reducing  them  ?  The  trath  is,  how- 
ever. Free  Trade  has  nothing  what- 
ever -to  do  with  the  recent  rise  of 
prices  of  manufactured  articles,  nor 
with  the  extension  of  the  national 
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exports  which  has  taken  place.  These 
happy  results,  the  passing  gleam  of 
snnshine,  have  been  entirely  owing  to 
ether  causes,  among  which  Califomiaa 
gold  bears  a  prominent  place.  Free 
Trade  has  tended  only  to  continue 
and  perpetuate  the  misery  and  de- 
pression which  attended  its  first  intro- 
duction. 

This  argument  of  the  increase  of 
our  exports  last  year  (1850)  having 
been  owing  to  Free  Trade,  has  been  so 
admirably  disposed  of  by  that  able 
and  intrepid  man  to  whom  the  nation 
is  under  such  obligations  for  the  light 
he  has  thrown  on  these  subjects,  and 
the  courageous  way  in  which  he  has 
everywhere  asserted  them,  in  a  late 
public  meeting  at  Rugby,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  his 
words : — 

"  The  Free-traders  had  boasted  much 
of  their  Bystem  as  Iiaving  increased  the 
amount  of  our  exports  i  and  he  (Mr 
Young)  had  been  continually  trying  for 
a  long  period  to  get  firom  them  the  names 
of  the  countries  to  which  those  increased 
imports  went.  At  length  he  had  the 
&ct ;  and  the  result  would  be  most  start- 
ling as  applied  to  the  arguments  and  pre- 
dictions of  that  party  before  the  corn  law 
was  repealed.  The  countries  he  would 
take  were  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  France ;  and  he  found  that 
in  the  year  1845  the  quantity  of  com  im- 
ported from  all  these  countries,  compris- 
ing, as  they  did,  the  whole  of  northern 
and  central  Europe,  amounted  to  1,74 1 ,730 
quarters,  whilst  the  declared  value  of 
British  and  Irish  manufactures  exported 
to  those  countries  was  L.1 7,504,4 1 7.  But 
last  year  the  com  imported  from  those 
countries  had  increased  in  quantity  to 
6,857,530  quarters,  whilst  our  exports  to 
them  had  decreased  to  L.l  5,274,639. 
These  figures  showed  that  ft'om  the  whole 
of  northern  and  central  Europe  we  took 
last  year  no  less  than  5,115,800  quarters 
of  com  more  than  in  1845,  and  that  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  our  ox- 
ports  of  L.2,22d,778.  Again,  last  year 
the  declared  value  of  our  groti  exports 
amounted  to  L.63,596,025,  but  in  1845  it 
reached  the  sum  of  L.60,lll,082  ;  so 
that  in  the  course  of  these  four  years  the 
increase  was  only  L.3,484,943.  He 
found  also  that  our  exports  in  1830  were 
L.36,842,623,  and  in  1835,  L.47,872,270, 
being  an  increase  on  the  five  years  of 
L.l  1,529,647,  or  32  2-10th8  per  cent. 
That  was  an  increase  under  the  opera- 
tion of  protection.     In  1840   the  ex- 


ports amounted  to  L.5 1/106,430,  or  an 
increase  upon  1835  of  L.4,634,160,  or  8 
5-lOths  per  cent.  In  1845  they  were 
L.60,11 1,082— an  increase  on  1840  of 
L.8,704,652,  or  16  9-10th8  per  cent  In 
1849,  L.63,596,025,  an  increase  on  1845 
of  L.3,484,943  ;  and  in  the  present  year, 
supposing  the  increase  continued  in  the 
same  ratio,  he  calculated  that  that  in- 
erease'would  on  the  year  1845  be  about 
L.4,350,000,  or  7  2-lOths  per  cent. 
Would  Free-traders  boast  of  their  ex- 
ports after  that!  They  talked  npon 
this  question  as  if  the  country  had,  under 
the  system  of  protection,  been  in  a  per- 
fectly dead  and  stagnant  condition,  and 
that  the  agricultnrists  were  like  the  clods 
of  the  earth,  and  less  capable  of  improve-  •» 
ment.  Why,  it  was  under  protection 
that  our  ships  were  employed  to  go  to 
the  island  of  Ichaboe,  from  which  guano 
was  first  imported  into  this  country;  and 
it  was  under  'protection  that  that  island 
had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
ocean,  and  every  owt.  of  its  gnano  had 
been  brought  here  and  spread  upon  flie 
soil.  He  rejoiced  and  exulted  in  the 
march  of  science  as  much  as  any  man  ; 
but  it  was  an  arrogant  and  an  unfounded 
assumption  ou  the  part  of  the  Free-traders 
to  monopolise  to  themselves,  as  the  result 
of  their  system,  those  improvements  in 
agriculture  which  wore  going  on  under 
protection  with  railroad  speed,  and  to 
which,  in  troth,  their  measures  had  only 
given  a  check,  and  not  an  impetus.  > 
But  then  he  was  asked,  what  have  yon  to 
say  to  the  United  States  I  He  would 
tell  them.  He  found  that  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
L.1 1,971,028  in  1849  ;  but  in  1836  they 
were  not  less  than  L.12,425,605  ;  so  that 
the  exports  in  the  former  exceeded  those 
in  the  latter  year  by  L.454,577.  Surely 
facts  like  these  would  dispose  of  a  few  of 
the  Free-trade  fallacies,  and  we  should 
not  hear  them  again  repeated,  at  all 
events." — Morning  Herald,  Nov.  28, 
1850. 

The  restoration  of  i)eace  on  the  Con- 
tinent was  the  principal  cause  which 
again  raised  the  amount  of  our  exports 
to  the  Old  World.  This  appears  deci- 
sively in  the  returns:  the  exports 
of  Great  Britain  to  Germany  alone, 
which,  in  1848,  had  sunk  to  less 
than  £4,000,000,  rose,  in  1850,  to 
£6,078,355.  The  cessation  of  pur- 
chases to  the  Continent,  during  the 
two  preceding  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  aLmn  consequent  on  the  French 
and  German  revolutions,  only  made 
the  rush  for  English  manufactures 
greater  when  the  restoration  of  tran- 
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qaiUity  reopened  the  Coniinent  to  ovr 
indiistiy.  Id  America  the  change 
was  equally  great,  and  equally  irre* 
tpectire  of  Free  Trade:  our  exports  to 
the  United  Stetes,  in  1850,  exceeded 
£12,000,000.  This  extension  arose 
fltMn  the  general  rise  of  prices,  and  ex- 
tension of  credit,  from  the  opening  of 
the  treasures  of  California.  It  not  only 
created  a  new  market  for  exports  on 
the  reverse  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  so  viTi6ed  and  animated  every 
part  of  the  Union,  as  rendered  them 
capable  of  purchasing  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  the  manufactured  articles 
of  this  country  than  they  had  done 
for  a  great  number  of  years.* 

But  by  far  the  most  important  and 
benefidfd  effect  of  Califomian  gold 
hitherto  experienced  has  been  in  the 
extension  of  credit  and  increase  of 
accommodation  at  home.  This  effect 
is  obvious  and  important.  The  notes 
c^  the  Bank  of  England  in  circnla- 
tion,  have  risen  in  the  last  year  to 
L.20,000,000  or  L.21,000,000  from 
L.1 6,500,000,  which  they  had  fallen 
to  during  the  panic.  The  circulation 
of  every  other  bank  has,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  been  proportionably  aug- 
mented. What  produced  this  great 
ioereaae  in  the  circulating  medium? 
The  influx  of  bullion  into  the  country, 
whidi  augmented  the  treasure  in 
the  Bank  of  England  to  above 
L.16,000,000.  There  is  the  secret  of 
the  whole  thing;  of  the  activity  in 
the  manuCftcturing  districts,  and  the 
general  extennon  of  credit  and  rise 
of  prices  through  the  districts. 
It  is  Califomian  gold  which  has 
done  the  whole ;  for  it  has  at  once 
filled  to  overflowing  the  vaults  of 
the  Bajik  of  EngUind,  and  relieved  its 
oASers,  and  those  of  all  similar  estab- 
liahxnents,  from  all  dread  of  a  drain  of 
specie  setting  in.  Gold  was  abun- 
dant ;  the  banks  no  longer  feared  a 
ooUapee :  therefore  notes  were  abun- 
dant also ;  the  terrors  of  the  holders 
of  them  were  abated.    Prices  rose, 
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and  credit  was  extended.  Wc  are 
far  from  thinking  that  it  is  a  wise 
and  judicious  system  to  make  credit 
of  every  kind  entirely  dependent 
on  the  amount  of  metallic  trea- 
sure in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of 
England :  we  only  say,  having  done 
this  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  monetary  sys- 
tem, we  have  to  thank  California  for 
having  put  at  least  a  temporary  stop 
to  the  evils  with  which  it  was  preg- 
nant. It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
addition  of  even  so  small  a  sum  to 
the  metallic  circulation  of  the  com- 
mercial world  should  produce,  in  a 
single  year,  so  great  a  I'esult.  The  dis- 
covery of  two  millions  of  bank-notes, 
in  an  old  chest  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
stopped  the  panic  of  December  1825 ; 
the  mere  issuing  of  Lord  J.  Russell's 
letter,  announcing  the  temporar}'  re- 
peal of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  put  a 
period  to  the  far  severer  crash  of  1847. 
The  addition  of  five  millions  to  the 
metallic  treasure  of  this  country  is 
quite  sufficient  to  vivify  every 
branch  of  industry,  for  it  will  pro- 
bably put  fifty  millions,  in  bank- 
notes and  private  bills,  into  circula- 
tion. 

As  the  influx  of  Califomian  gold, 
however,  is  an  element  of  snch  im- 
mense importance  thus  let  into  the 
social  world,  it  is  material  to  observe 
what  evils  it  is  adequate  to  remedy,, 
and  to  what  social  diseases  it  pm  be 
regarded  as  a  panacea.  This  is  the 
more  necessary,  because,  while  it 
tends  by  its  beneficent  inflaence  to 
conceal  for  a  time  the  pernicious 
effects  of  other  measures,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  remedy  for  them ;  nor  has  it 
a  tendency  even,  in  the  long  run,  to 
lessen  their  danger.  It  induces  im- 
mediate prosperity,  by  the  extension 
of  credit  and  rise  of  prices  with  which 
it  is  attended  ;  but  it  has  no  tendency 
to  diminish  the  dreadfnl  evils  of  Free- 
Trade  and  a  currency  mainly  depen- 
dent on  the  retention  of  the  precious 
metals  at  all  times  in  the  country. 


•  Exports  to  the  United  States  firom  Great  Britain  :— 

£4,695,225 
7,685,760 
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On  the  contrary,  it  may,  ander  many 
drcamstances,  materially  aggravate 
them. 

As  the  effect  produced  by  a  great 
addition  of  the  metallic  treasures  of 
the  earth  is  unwersai^  it  mast  affect 
prices  eqnally  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  largest  part  of  the  bul- 
lion, indeed,  will  be  brought  to  the 
richest  country,  which  is  best  able  to 
buy  it,  and  has  most  need  of  it  to 
form  the  basis  of  its  transactions. 
But  still,  some  part  will  find  its  way 
into  every  country;  prices  will  be 
everywhere  raised,  and  the  relative 
proportion  between  them  in  different 
countriei  will  remain  the  same^  or  even 
be  rendered  more  unfavourable  to 
the  richer  state.  That  is  the  ma- 
terial circumstance ;  for  it  shows 
that  it  must  leave  the  greatest  and 
most  lasting  evils  of  Free  Trade 
untouched.  Supposing  gold  to  be- 
come so  plentiful  that  the  sovereign 
is  only  worth  ten  shillings,  and  the 
effect  on  general  prices  to  be  such 
that  the  average  price  of  the  quarter 
of  wheat  is  raised  from  forty  to  sixty 
shillings — ^which,  in  a  course  of  years, 
Is  by  no  means  improbable — still  the 
relative  position  of  the  British  with 
the  Polish  and  American  cultivator 
will  remain  the  same.  The  price  of 
the  wheat  may  be  raised  from  156. 
to  258.  a- quarter,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula  or  the  Mississippi;  but  still 
the  (tbHity  of  their  cultivators  to 
undersell  our  farmers  will  remcun 
the  samey  or  rather  be  augmented. 
Prices  will  still  be  so  much  higher  in 
the  old  rich  and  heavily-taxed  coun- 
try, which  absorbs  the  largest  part 
of  the  metallic  circulation  of  the  earth, 
than  in  the  young  poor  and  untaxed 
one,  that  in  the  production  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  to  which  machinery 
can  never  be  made  applicable,  the 
inability  to  carry  on  the  competition 
will  only  be  rendered  the  more  ap- 
parent by  the  increasing,  or  at  all 
events,  permanent  difference  of  the 
prices. 

In  the  next  place,  how  cheap  soever 
gold,  from  its  augmented  plenty,  may 
become,  there  will  be  no  cessation,  as 
long  as  our  paper  circulation  remains 
on  its  present  footing,  of  those  dread- 
ful monetarv  crises  which  now,  at 
stated  periods  recurring  every  five  or 
six  yean,  spread  such   unheard-of 
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ruin  through  the  industrious  classes. 
Let  gold,  from  its  greater  plenty, 
become  of  only  half  its  value,  or  a 
sovereign  be  only  worth  ten  shillings, 
and  prices,  in  consequence,  rise  to 
double  their  present  amount,  the  dan- 
ger of  a  monetary  crisis,  *fts  long  as 
our  currency  is  based  on  its  present 
footing,  will  remain  the  same.  Still, 
any  considerable  drain  of  the  metal- 
lic treasure  of*  the  country,  such  as 
it  is—either  from  the  necessities  of 
foreign  war,  the  adverse  state  of 
foreign  exchanges,  or  a  great  im- 
portation, occasioned  by  a  deficient 
home  harvest— will  send  the  specie 
headlong  out,  and,  by  suddenly  con- 
tracting the  currency,  ruin  half  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  business  undertak- 
ings. It  is  the  inconceivable  foUy  of 
making  the  paper  circulation  depend- 
ent on  the  retention  of  the  metiEdlic ; 
the  enormous  error  of  enacting,  that, 
for  every  five  sovereigns  that  are 
drawn  out  of  the  country,  a  five- 
pound  note  shall  be  drawn  in  by  the 
bankers ;  the  infatuated  self-immola- 
tion arising  from  the  gratuitous  nega- 
tion of  the  greatest  blessing  of  a 
paper  circulation — that  of  supplying, 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
metallic  currency,  its  want,  and  ob- 
viating all  the  evils  thence  arising— 
which  is  the  real  source  of  the  evils 
under  which  we  have  suffered  so 
severely  since  the  disastrous  epoch  of 
1819,  when  the  system  was  intro- 
duced. The  increased  supply  of  gold, 
so  far  fh>m  tending  to  obviate  this 
danger,  has  a  directly  opposite  efiiect ; 
for,  by  angmenting  the  metallic  trea- 
sures of  the  country,  and  thus  raising 
credit  during  periods  of  prosperity,  it 
engages  the  nation  in  a  vast  variety 
of  undertakings,  the  completion  of 
which  is  rendered  impossible  when 
the  wind  of  adversity  blows,  by  the 
sudden  contraction  of  its  currency 
and  credit.  And  to  this  danger  the 
mercantile  classes  are  exposed  beyond 
any  other;  for  as  their  undertakings 
are  always  far  beyond  their  realised 
capital,  ahd  supported  entirely  by 
credit,  every  periodical  contraction  of 
the  currency,  recurring  every  five  or 
six  years,  exposes  one-half  of  them 
to  inevitaole  ruin. 

Let  not  the  Free-traders,  there- 
fore, lay  the  fiattering  unction  to  thebr 
soids,  that  California  is  to  get  them 
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out  of  all  their  difficnltiee,  and  that 
after  haviDg,  by  their  ruinous  mea- 
sures, brought  liie  nation  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin,  and  destroyed  one-half 
of  its  wealth  engaged  in  commerce, 
they  are  to  escape  the  deserved  exe- 
cration of  ages,  by  the  ejects  of  an 
acddental  discovery  of  metallic  trea- 
sires  on  the  shores  of  the  Fadfic. 
Califomian  gold,  a  gift  of  Providence 
IQ  a  suffering  world,  Will  arrest  the 
general  and  calamitous  fall  of  prices 
which  the  Free-traders  have  laboured 
so  assidaonaly  to  introduce,  and  thus 
dkninifth  in  a  most  material  degree 
the  weight  of  debts  and  taxes.  So  far 
it  will  imdoubtedly  tend  to  relieve  the 
mdn^rioos  dasses,  eepecialfy  in  the 
rural  duirieU^  from  much  of  the  mi- 
sery induced  on  them  by  their  oppres- 
sors; bat  it  cannot  woiiL  impossibili- 
ties. It  will  leave  Industry  in  all 
clioaes,  and  in  none  more  than  the 
Bamdkctnring,  exposed  to  the  ruin- 
ous eonq>etition  of  foreignees,  working, 
whatever  the  value  of  money  may  bi, 


at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  ever  do, 
because  m  poorer  and  comparatively 
untaxed  countries.  It  will  leave  the 
commercial  classes  permanently  ex- 
posed to  the  periodical  recurrence  of 
monetary  storms,  arising  out  of  the 
veiy  plenty  of  the  currency  when 
credit  is  high,  and  its  sudden  with- 
drawal from  the  effect  of  adverse 
exchanges,  or  the  drain  consequent 
on  vast  importations  of  food.  It  will 
leave  the  British  navy,  and  with  it 
the  British  colonial  empire  and  our 
national  independence,  grsduall^  sink- 
ing from  the  competition,  in  shipping, 
of  poorer  states.  Nature  will  do  mndi 
to  counteract  the  disasters  induced 
by  human  iblly ;  but  the  punishment 
of  guilty  selfishness  is  as  much  apart 
of  her  system  as  the  relief  of  innocent 
suffering ;  and  to  the  end  of  the  world 
those  who  seek  to  enrich  themselves 
by  the  ruin  of  their  neighbours  will 
work  out,  in  the  very  success  of  their 
measures,  their  own  deserved  and 
memorable  punishment. 
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BY   PI8ISTRATU8   CAXTON. 


BOOK  III.— -INITIAL  CHAPTER,  SHOWIHO  HOW  MT  HOTEL  CAME  TO  BE  CALLED  "  MY  HOVEL."' 


*^I  AM  not  displeased  with  vour 
novel,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,"  said  iny 
father  gracioasly;  *^  though  as  for  The 
Sermon—  " 

Here  I  trembled;  but  the  ladies. 
Heaven  bless  them  I  had  taken  Par- 
son Dale  under  their  special  protec- 
tion ;  and,  observing  that  my  father 
was  puckering  up  his  brows  critically, 
they  rushed  iK^ldly  forward  in  defence 
of  The  Sermon,  and  Mr  Canton  was 
forced  to  beat  a  retreat.  However, 
like  a  skilful  general,  he  renewed  the 
assault  upon  outposts  less  gallantly 
guarded.  But  as  it  is  not  my  business 
to  betray  my  weak  points,  I  leave  it  to 
the  ingenuity  of  cavillers  to  discover 
the  places  at  which  the  Author  of 
Human  j^rrar  directed  his  great  guns. 

"  But,"  said  the  Captain,  "  you  are 
a  lad  of  too  much  spirit,  Plsistratus, 
to  keep  us  always  in  the  obscure 
country  quarters  of  Hazeldean — ^you 
will  march  us  out  into  open  service 
before  you  have  done  with  us  ?" 

PisisTRATUS,  magisterially,  for  he 
has  been  somewhat  nettled  by  Mr 
Caxton's  remarks — and  he  puts  on  an 
air  of  dignity,  in  order  to  awe  away 
minor  assailants. —  "  Yes,  Captain 
Roland  —  not  yet  awhile,  but  all  in 
good  time.  I  have  not  stinted  my- 
self in  canvass,  and  behind  my 
foreground  of  the  Hall  and  the  Par- 
sonage I  propose,  hereafter,  to  open 
some  lengthened  perspective  of  the 
varieties  of  English  life—  " 

Mr  Caxton.— "  Hum ! " 

Blanche,  putthig  her  hand  on  my 
father's  lip. — "  We  shall  know  better 
the  design,  perhaps,  when  we  know 
the  title.  Pray,  Mr  Author,  what  is 
the  title?" 

Mt  Mother,  with  more  animation 
than  usual—"  Ay,  Sisty— the  title?" 

Pisistratus,  startled.  —  "  The 
title !  By  the  soul  of  Cervantes !  I 
have  never  yet  thought  of  a  title ! " 

Captain  Roland,  solemnly.  — 
*'  There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  good  title. 
As  a  novel  reader,  I  know  that  by 
experience." 


Mr  Squills — "  Certainly;  there  is 
not  a  catchpenny  in  the  world  but 
what  goes  down,  if  the  title  be  apt 
and  seductive.  Witness  '  Old  Parr's 
Life  Pills.'  Sell  by  the  thousand,  sir, 
when  my  *  Pills  for  Weak  Stomachs,' 
which  I  believe  to  be  just  the  same 
compound,  never  paid  for  the  adver- 
tising." 

Mr  Caxton.— "  Parr's  Life  Pilb! 
a  fine  stroke  of  genius!  It  is  not 
every  one  who  has  a  weak  stomach, 
or  time  to  attend  to  it,  if  he  have. 
But  who  would  not  swallow  a  pill  to 
live  to  a  hundred  and  fifty-two?  " 

Pisistratus,  stirring  the  fire  in 
great  excitement.—"  My  .title !  my 
title  I— what  shall  be  my  title  I " 

Mr  Caxton,  thrusting  his  hand 
into  his  waistcoat,  and  in  his  most 

didactic  of  tones "  From  a  remote 

period,  the  choice  of  a  title  has  per- 
plexed the  scribbling  portion  of  man- 
kind. We  may  guess  how  theur  inven- 
tion has  been  racked  by  the  strange 
contortions  it  has  produced.  To  begin 
with  the  Hebrews.  *  The  Lips  of  the 
Sleeping,'  (  Labia  Dormiicnft  wm)— what 
book  do  you  suppose  that  title  to  de- 
signate ? — A  Catalogue  of  Rabbinical 
writers !  Again,  imagine  some  young 
lady  of  old  captivated  by  the  senti- 
mental title  of  '  The  Pomegranate 
with  its  Flower,'  and  opening  on  a 
treatise  on  the  Jewish  Ceremonials  I 
Let*  us  turn  to  the  Romans.  Aulus 
(rellius  commences  his  pleasant  gos- 
siping ^Noctes'  with  a  list  of  the 
titles  in  fashion  in  his  day.  For 
instance,  *  The  Muses '  and  *  The  Veil,* 

*  The  Cornucopia,*  *  The  Beehive,*  and 

*  The  Meadow,*  Some  titles,  indeed, 
were  more  truculent,  and  promised 
food  to  those  who  love  to  sup  upon 
horrors— such  as  '  The  Torch,*  *  The 
Poniard,*  *  The  Stiletto*--** 

Pisistratus,  impatiently.—"  Yes, 
sir ;  but  to  come  to  My  Novel." 

Mr  Caxton,  unheeding  the  inter- 
ruption.— "  You  see,  you  have  a  fine 
choice  here,  and  of  a  nature  pleasing, 
and  not   unfamiliar   to  a   classical 
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reader ;  or  yon  may  borrow  a  hint 
from  the  earlj  Dramatic  Writers.'* 

PisiBTRATus,  more  hopefully.  — 
^*  ^7 1  there  is  something  in  the  Drama 
idun  to  the  Novel.  Now,  perhaps,  I 
may  catch  an  idea." 

Mr  Caxtov.  —  *'  For  instance, 
the  aatbor  of  the  Curiositiee  of  Lite- 
ratmre  (from  whom,  by  the  Way,  I 
am  plagiarising  much  of  the  informa- 
tion I  bestow  upon  yon)  tells  ns  of  a 
Spanish  gentleman  who  wrote  a  Co- 
medy,  by  which  ho  intended  to  serve 
what  he  took  for  Moral  Philosophy." 

PisiSTRATus,  eagerly.--"  Well,  sir?" 

Mr  Caxton.— **  And  called  it  'The 
Pain  of  the  Sleep  of  the  World.'  " 

PisisTRATUs. — "  Very  comic  in- 
deed, sir." 

Mr  Caxton. — "  Grave  things  were 
then  called  Comedies,  as  old  things 
are  now  called  Novels.  Then  there 
are  all  the  titles  of  early  Romance 
itself  at  yonr  disposal — '  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea,'  or  'The  Ass'  of 
Longns,  or  'The  Golden  Ass'  of 
Apnleios,  or  the  titles  of  Gothic  Ro- 
mance, such  as  'The  most  elegant,  de- 
licions,  melliflnons,  and  delightfol 
History  of  Perceforest,  King  of  Great 
Britain,' " — And  therewith  my  father 
ran  over  a  list  of  names  as  long  as  the 
Directory,  and  abont  as  amusing. 

"WeU,  to  my  taste,"  said  my 
mother,  "  the  novels  I  used  to  read 
when  a  girl,  (for  I  have  not  read  many 
«nce,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,) —  " 

Mr  Caxtok.— "  No,  yon  need  not 
4)0  at  all  ashamed  of  it,  Kitty." 

Mr  Mother,  proceeding — "  Were 
mnch  more  inviting  than  any  yon 
oeotion,  Ansthi." 

Thk  Captain.—"  Tme." 

Mr  Squills.— "  Certainly.  No- 
thing like  them  now-a-days  I " 

MY  Mother.—"  *  Say$  the  to  her 
yetgkbour.  What?''' 

The  Captaik.— ** '  The  Unknown, 
or  the  Northern  OaUery^-^'' 

Mr  Squills.—"  •  There  i$  a  Secret ; 
PmdUOut!''' 

PisfSTRATus,  pushed  to  the  verge 
of  human  endurance,  and  upsetting 
tonga,  poker,  and  fire-shovel.-"  What 
sottsense  yon  are  talking,  all  of  yon ! 
For  heaven's  sake,  consider  what 
ID  important  matter  wo  are  called 
«poo  to  decide.  It  is  not  now  the 
tklei  of  tboae  very  respectable  works 
wkkh  ttsned  ftom  the  Minerva  Press 
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that  I  ask  you  to  remember — it  is  to 
invent  a  title  for  mine— My  Novel ! ' 

Mr  Caxton,  clapping  his  hands 
gently.—"  Excellent— capital !  No- 
thing can  be  better ;  simple,  natural, 
pertinent,  concise —  " 

PisiSTRATUS.— "  What  is  it,  sir— 
what  is  it  I  Have  you  really  thought 
of  a  title  to  My  Novel  ?  " 

Mr  Caxton. — "You  have  hit  it 
yourself— *  My  Novel.'  It  is  your 
Novel — ^people  will  know  it  is  your 
Novel.  Turn  and  twist  the  English 
language  as  you  will— be  as  allegorical 
as  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman— Fabulist 
or  Puritan— still,  after  all,  it  is  your 
Novel,  and  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  your  Novel." 

Pisistratub,  thoughtfully,  and 
sounding  the  words  various  ways. — 
"*My  Novel' — um— um!  *MyNovel!' 
rather  bald — and  curt,  eh  ?  " 

Mr  Caxton.—"  Add  what  you  say 
you  intend  it  to  depict— Varieties  in 
EnglUh  Life." 

My  Mother. — "  ^My  Novel;  or^ 
Varieties  in  Englisli  Ltfe^ — I  don't 
think  it  sounds  amiss.  What  say 
yon,  Roland  ?  Would  it  attract  you 
in  a  catalogue  ?  " 

My  Uncle  hesitates,  when  Mr 
Caxton  exclaims  imperiousl}' — 

"  The  thing  is  settled  I  Don't  dis- 
turb Camarina." 

Squills.-"  If  it  be  not  too  great 
a  liberty,  pray  who  or  what  is  Cama- 
rina?" 

Mr  Caxton.  —  "  Camarina,  Mr 
Squills,  was  a  lake,  apt  to  be  low,  and 
then  liable  to  be  muddy ;  and  ^  Don't 
disturb  Camarina'  was  a  Greek  pro- 
verb derived  from  an  Oracle  of  Apol- 
lo; and  from  that  Greek  proverb,  no 
doubt,  comes  the  origin  of  the  in- 
junction, ^  Quieta  non  movere,^  which 
became  the  favourite  maxim  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  Parson  Dale. 
The  Greek  line,  Mr  Squills,  (here  my 
father's  memory  began  to  warm,)  is 
preserved  by  Stephakus  Byzan- 
TiNUS,  de  Urhibus^ 

'  M17  Kivti  KofAapway^  axtvr/rof  yhp 
a/ifiMdv.' 

Zenobius  explains  it  in  his  Proverbs; 
SuiDAs  repeats  Zenobius;  Lucian 
alludes  to  it ;  so  does  Virgil  in  the 
Third  Book  of  the  jEneid;  and  Siuus 
Itaucus  imitates  Virgil — 
*  Et  cui  non  lieitum  &tif  GamariDa  moTeri.* 
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Parson  Dale,  sb  a  dergyman  and  a 
scholar,  had,  no  doubt,  these  authori- 
ties at  his  fingers'  end.  And  I  won- 
der he  did  not  quote  them,"  quoth  my 
father ;  *^  but,  to  be  sure,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  mild  man,  and  so  might 
not  wish  to  humble  the  Squire  over 
much  in  the  presence  of  his  famiij. 
Meanwhile,  My  Novel  is  My  Novel ; 
and  now  that  that  matter  is  settled, 
perhaps  the  tougs,  poker,  and  shovel 
may  be  picked  up,  the  children  may  go 
tobed,Blanche  aud  Kitty  may  speculiUe 
Apart  upon  the  future  dignities  of  the 
Neogilos,  taking  care,  nevertheless,  to 
finish  the  new  pinbefores  he  requires 
for  the  present ;  Roland  may  cast  up 
his  account- book,  Mr  Squills  have  his 
brandy  and  water,  and  all  the  world 
be  comfortable,  each  in  his  own  way. 
Blanche,  come  away  from  the  screen^ 
get  me  my  slippers,  and  leave  Pi^is- 
tratus  to  himself.  M^  ku^  KofidpuKw 
— don't  disturb  Camarina.  You  see, 
my  dear,"  added  my  fath^  kindly, 
as,  after  settling  himself  into  his  slip- 
pers, he  detuned  Blanche's  hand  in 
his  own—"  you  see,  my  dear,  every 
house  has  its  Camarina.  Man,  who 
is  a  lazy  animal,  is  quite  content  to 


let  it  alone ;  but  woman,  being  the 
more  active,  bustling,  curious  creature, 
is  always  for  giving  it  a  dy  atir." 

Blanche,  with  female  dignity. — *^I 
assure  you,  that  if  Piaistratus  had  not 
called  me,  I  should  not  have —  " 

Mr  Caxton,  interrupting  hcr^ 
without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  book 
he  has  already  taken. — "  Certainly 
you  would  not.  I  am  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  Puseyite  Contro- 
versy.  M^  icivct  Kn^^MipcMiir— don't  dis- 
turb Camarina." 

A  dead  silence  f<Hr  half  an  hour^ 
at  the  end  of  which 

PisiSTRATus,  from  behind  the 
screen.—"  Blanche,  my  dear,  I  want 
to  consult  you." 

Blanche  does  not  stir. 

PisisTRATus. — "  Blanche,  I  say." 

Blanche  glances  in  triumph  towards 
Mr  Caxton. 

Mr  Caxton,  laying  down  his  theo- 
logical tract,  and  rubbing  his  spec- 
tacles mournfully.  —  "I  hear  him^ 
child;  I  hear  him.  I  retract  my  vin- 
dicationof  Man.  Oracles  warn  in  vatn  r 
so  long  as  there  is  a  woman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  screen, — it  is  all  up 
with  Camarina ! " 


CHAPTER  II. 


It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr  Sinn  was  not  present  at  the 
Parson's  Discourse — ^but  that  valu- 
able functionary  was  far  otherwise 
engaged— indeed,  during  the  summer 
months  he  was  rarely  seen  at  the 
afternoon  service.  Not  that  he  cared 
for  being  preached  at — not  he:  Mr 
Stim  would  have  snapped  his  finger 
at  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  But 
the  fact  was,  that  Mr  Stirn  chose  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  gratuitous  busi- 
ness upon  the  day  of  rest.  The 
Squire  fdlowed  all  persons,  who 
chose,  to  walk  about  the  park  on  a 
Sunday ;  and  many  came  from  a  dis- 
tance to  stroll  by  the  lake,  or  recline 
under  the  elms.  These  visitors  were 
objects  of  great  suspicion,  nay,  of 
positive  annoyance,  to  Mr  Stim— 
and,  indeed,  not  altogether  without 
reason,  for  we  English  have  a  natural 
love  of  liberty,  which  we  are  even 
more  apt  to  display  in  the  grounds  of 
other  people  than  in  those  which  we 
cultivate  oorselves.    Sometimes,  to 


his  inexpressible  and  fierce  satisfac- 
tion, Mr  Stim  fell  upon  a  knot  oT 
boys  pelting  the  swans;  aometimea 
he  missed  a  young  sapling,  and  found 
it  in  felonious  hands,  converted  into 
a  walluRg-stick ;  sometimes  he  caught 
a  hulking  fellow  scrambling  up  the 
ha-ha  I  to  gather  a  nosegay  for  hia 
sweetheart  from  one  of  poor  Mrs 
Hazeldean's  pet  parterres ;  not  un- 
frequently,  indeed,  when  all  the 
family  were  fairly  at  church,  some 
curious  impertinents  forced  or  sneaked 
their  way  into  the  gardens,  in  order 
to  peep  in  at  the  windows.  For 
these,  and  various  other  offences  of 
like  magnitude,  Mr  Stim  had  long^ 
but  vainly,  sought  to  induce  the 
Squire  to  withdraw  a  permisaion  so 
villanously  abused.  But  though  there 
were  times  when  Mr  Haaeldean 
granted  and  growled,  and  swore 
"  that  he  would  shut  up  the  park^ 
and  fill  it  (illegally)  with  man-trape 
and  spring-guns,"  his  anger  always 
ev^wnUed  in  words.    The  park  wa» 
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Btinopea  to  all  tbe  world  on  a  S«ft- 
day ;  and  that  blessed  day  was  there* 
fore  oooverted  ioto  a  day  of  travail 
aad  wrath  to  Mr  Stiro.  Bat  it  was 
from  tho  last  chime  of  the  afternoon 
serviee  bell  until  dosk  that  the  spirit 
of  this  TigUaat  fanctioDary  was  most 
pertwbad;  for,  amidst  the  flocks 
that  gathered  from  the  little  ham- 
lets ronnd  to  the  Yoice  of  the  Pastor, 
there  were  always  some  stray  sheep; 
or  rather  climbing  desoltory  raga- 
bond  goats,  who  strock  off  in  all  per- 
verse directions,  as  if  for  the  special 
porpoee  of  distracting  the  energetic 
watcbfnlness  of  Mr  Stim.  As  soon  as 
eharch  was  over,  if  the  day  were 
ftne,  the  whole  park  became  a  scene 
anlmatf>d  with  red  doaks,  or  lively 
•hawls,  Sunday  waistcoats,  and  hats 
alock  fall  of  wild-flowers  —  which 
last  Mr  Stim  often  stoutly  maintained 
to  bo  Mrs  Haaeldean's  newest  gera- 
BiBflM.  Now,  on  this  Snndsy  espe- 
cially, there  was  an  imperative  call 
opon  an  extra  exertion  of  vigilance 
OB  the  part  of  the  superintendent — 
be  had  not  only  to  detect  ordinary 
depredators  and  trespassers;  bat, 
first,  to  discover  the  aothors  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  Stocks;  and 
aeooadly,  to  *^  make  an  examine." 

He  had  began  hb  roonds,  there- 
five,  from  the  early  morning;  and 
j«st  as  the  afternoon  bell  was  sound- 
ing its  flnal  peal,  he  emerged  upon 
the  village  green  from  a  hedgerow, 
behind  which  he  had  been  at  watch 
to  observe  who  had  the  most  sus- 
piciously gathered  round  the  stocks. 
At  that  moment  the  place  was  de- 
serted. At  a  distance,  the  superin- 
tendent saw  the  fast  disappearing 
forms  of  some  belated  groaps  hasten- 
ing towards  the  church ;  in  front,  the 
Stocks  stood  sUring  at  him  mourn- 
fiiUy  from  its  four  great  eyes,  which 
had  been  cleansed  from  the  mod,  but 
still  looked  bleared  and  stained  with 
the  marks  of  the  recent  outrage. 
Here  Mr  Stim  paused,  took  off  his 
hat,  and  wiped  his  brows. 

"  If  I  had  sum  uu,  to  watch  here," 
thought  he,  ''  while  I  Ukes  a  turn 
bf  the  water-side,  praps  summat 
■Ughtoome  out;  praps  them  as  did 
it  bea*t  gone  to  church,  but  will  come 
neakiag  round  to  look  on  their 
willany !  as  they  says  murderers  are 
alwagrs.led  back  to  tbe  place  where 
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they  ha*  left  the  body.  But  in  this 
here  willage  there  ben*t  a  man, 
woman,  nor  child,  as  has  any  consara 
for  Squire  or  Parish,  barring  my- 
self.** It  was  just  as  he  arrived  at 
that  misanthropical  conclusion  that 
Mr  Stim  beheld  Leonard  Fairfield 
walking  very  £ast  from  his  own  home. 
The  superintendent  clapped  on  his 
hat,  and  stuck  bis  right  arm  akimbo. 
^^  Hollo,  you  sir,**  said  he,  as  Lenny 
now  came  in  hearing,  ^*  where  be  you 
going  at  tiiat  rate?** 

*^  Please,  sir,  I  be  going  to  church.** 

^^Stop,  sir— stop.  Master  Lenny. 
Going  to  church  ! — why,  the  bell's 
done ;  and  yoa  knows  the  Parson  i^ 
very  angry  at  them  as  comes  In 
late,  disturbing  the  congregation. 
You  can*t  go  to  church  now  !  ** 

'* Please,  sir**— 

^^I  says  you  can*t  go  to  church 
now.  Ton  must  leara  to  think  a  little 
of  others,  lad.  You  sees  how  I  sweats 
to  serve  the  Squire  I  and  you  must 
serve  him  too.  Why,  your  mother*s 
got  the  house  and  premisbes  almost 
rent  free :  yon  ought  to  have  a  grate- 
ful heart,  Leonard  Fairfield,  and  feel 
for  his  honour  I  Poor  man !  his  heart 
is  wellnigh  bmk,  I  am  sure,  with  the 
goings  on.** 

Leonard  opened  his  innocent  blue 
eyes,  while  Mr  Stim  dolorously  wiped 
his  own. 

^*  Look  at  that  ere  dumb  cretur,** 
said  Stirn  suddenly,  pointing  to  the 
Stocks— *Mook  at  it.  If  it  could  speak, 
what  would  it  say,  Leonard  Fair-^ 
field  t  Answer  me  that  1—*  Damn  the 
Stocks,  indeed !  *  ** 

^*It  was  very  bad  in  them  to 
write  such  naughty  words,**  said 
Lenny  gravely.  ^^  Mother  was  quite 
shocked  when  she  heard  of  it,  this 
morning.** 

Mr  SnRN. — ^*  I  dare  she  was,  con- 
sidering what  she  pays  for  the  pre- 
misbes :  (insinuatingly v)  yon  does  not 
know  who  did  it— eh,  Lenny  ?  ** 

Lbnnt. — **  No,  sir ;  indeed  I  does 
not  I** 

Mr  Stirn. — "  Well,  you  see,  you 
can*t  go  to  church  —  prayers  half 
over  by  this  time.  You  recollex  that  I 
put  them  stocks  under  your  *•  sponsi- 
bility,*and  see  theway  you*s  done  your 
duty  by  *em.    Fve  half  a  mind  to,**— 

Mr  Stim  cast  his  eyes  on  the  eyes 
of  the  Stocks. 
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'^  Please,  sir,"  began  Lennj  again, 
rather  frightened. 

^^  No,  I  won't  please ;  it  ben't  pleas- 
injg  at  all.  Bat  I  foigiTes  jon  this 
time,  only  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  lad, 
iu  fnturo.  Now  jon  just  staj  here — 
no,  there, — nnder  the  hedge,  and 
Yoa  watches  if  any  persons  come  to 
loiter  about  or  looks  at  the  Stocks, 
or  laaghs  to  bisself,  while  I  go  my 
rounds.  I  shall  be  back  either  afore 
church  is  over  or  just  arter ;  so  you 
stay  till  I  comes,  and  give  me  your 
report.  Be  sharp,  boy,  or  it  will  be 
worse  foryou  and  your  mother:  I  can 
let  the  premishes  for  four  pounds  a 
year  more,  to-morrow." 

Coucludinff  with  that  somewhat 
menacing  and  very  significant  remark, 
and  not  staying  for  an  answer,  Mr 
Stim  waved  his  hand,  and  walked  off. 

Poor  Lennyremainedby  the  Stocks, 
very  much  dejected,  and  greatly  dis- 
likmg  the  neighbourhood  to  which  he 
was  consigned.  At  length  he  slowly 
crept  off  to  the  hedge,  and  sate  him- 
self down  in  the  place  of  espionage 
pointed  out  to  him.  Now,  philoso- 
phers tell  us  that  what  is  called 
the  point  of  honour  is  a  barbarous 
feudal  prejudice.  Amongst  the  higher 
classes,  wherein  those  feudal  preju- 
dices may  be  supposed  to  prevail, 
Lenny  Fairfield's  occupation  would 
not  have  been  considered  peculiarly 
honourable;  neither  would  it  have 
seemed  so  to  the  more  turbulent 
spirits  among  the  humbler  orders,  who 
have  a  point  of  honour  of  their  own, 
which  consists  iu  the  adherence  to 
each  other  in  defiance  of  all  lawful 
authority.  But  to  Lenny  Faii^eld, 
brought  up  much  apart  from  other 
boys,  and  with  a  profound  and 
gnitcful  reverence  for  the  Squire  in- 
stilled into  all  his  habits  of  thonght, 
notions  of  honour  bounded  themselves 
to  simple  honesty  and  straightfor* 
ward  truth  ;  and  as  he  cherished  an 
unquestioning  awe  of  order  and 
constitutional  authoritv,  so  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  there  was  any- 
thing derogatory  and  debasing  in 
being  thus  set  to  watch  for  an 
offender.  On  the  contrarv,  as  he  began 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  loss  of  the 
church  service,  and  to  ei^joy  the  cool 
of  the  summer  shade,  and  the  occa- 
sional chirp  of  the  birds,  he  got  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  the  com- 


misaioo  to  which  be  was  deputed.  la 
youth,  at  least,  everything  has  its 
bright  side—even  the  appointment  of 
Protector  to  the  Parish  Stocks.  For 
the  Stocks,  themselves,  Leonard  had 
no  affection,  it  is  true ;  bat  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  their  a^ressors, 
and  he  coold  well  conceive  that  the 
Squire  would  be  very  much  hurt  at 
the  revolutionary  event  of  the  night. 
**  So,"  thonght  poor  Leonard  in  his 
simple  heart— '^  so  if  I  can  serve  his 
honour,  by  keeping  off  mischievous 
boys,  or  letting  him  know  who  did 
the  thing,  Pm  sure  it  would  be  a 
proud  day  for  mother."  Then  he 
began  to  consider  that,  however  on- 
graciously  Mr  Stim  had  bestowed  on 
him  the  appointment,  still  it  was  a 
Gomplimeut  to  him — showed  trust  and 
confidence  in  him,  picked  him  out 
from  his  contemporaries  as  the  sober 
moral  pattern  boy ;  and  Lenny  had  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  him,  especially 
in  matters  of  repute  and  character. 

All  these  things  considered,  I  say, 
Leonard  Fairfield  reclined  in  his  lurk- 
ing-place, if  not  with  positive  delight 
and  intoxicating  rapture,  at  least 
with  tolerable  content  and  some  com- 
I^acency. 

Mr  Stim  might  have  been  gone  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  a  boy  came 
through  a  little  gate  in  the  park,  just 
opposite  to  Lenny's  retreat  in  the 
hedge,  and,  as  if  fatigued  with  walk- 
ing, or  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the 
day,  paused  on  the  green  for  a  moment 
or  so,  and  then  advanced  under  the 
shade  of  the  great  tree  which  over- 
bung  the  Stocks. 

Lenny  imcked  up  his  ears,  and 
peeped  out  jealously. 

He  had  never  seen  the  boy  before: 
it  was  a  strange  face  to  him. 

Leonard  Fairfield  was  not  fond  of 
strangers ;  m<»eover,  he  had  a  vague 
belief  that  strangers  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  desecration  of  the  Stocks. 
The  boy, then,  was  astrango";  bat  what 
was  his  rank  ?  Was  he  of  that  grade 
in  society  in  which  the  natural  offences 
are  or  are  not  consonant  to,  or  harmoni- 
ons  with,  outrages  upon  Stocks  ?  On 
that  Lenny  Fairfield  did  not  feel  quite 
assured.  According  to  all  theexperience 
of  the  villager,  the  Ix^  was  not  dressed 
like  a  young  gentleman.  Laonard*a 
notions  of  such  aristocratic  costnme 
were   naturally  fashioned  upon  the 
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iDodel  of  Frank  Hazddean.  Thej 
represented  to  him  a  dazzliDg  vision 
of  snow-white  trousers,  and  beantifnl 
idoe  coats,  and  incomparable  cravats. 
Now  the  dress  of  this  stranger,  though 
not  that  of  a  peasant  nor  of  a  farmer, 
did  not  in  any  way  correspond  with 
Lenny's  notions  of  the  costume  of  a 
yonng  gentleman:  it  looked  to  him 
hlgh^  disreputable;  the  coat  was 
covered  with  mud,  aud  the  hat  was 
all  manner  of  shapes,  with  a  gap  be- 
tween the  side  and  crown. 

Ltmny  was  puzzled,  till  it  suddenly 
ocoirred  to  h  lift  that  the  gate  through 
which  the  boy  had  passed  was  in  the 
dire^  path  across  the  park  from  a 
small  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  in  very  bad  odour  at  the  Hall — 
they  bad  immemorially  furnished  the 
most  daring  poachers  to  the  preserves, 
the  most  troublesome  trespassers  on  the 
park,  the  most  unprincipled  orchard- 
robbers,  and  the  most  disputatious 
assertors  of  various  problematical 
rights  of  way,  which,  according  to  the 
Town,  were  public,  and,  according  to 
the  Hall,  had  been  private  since  the 
Conqnest.  It  was  true  that  the  same 
path  led  also  directly  from  the  Squire's 
house,  but  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  wearer  of  attire  so  equivocal  had 
been  visiting  there.  All  things  con- 
sidered, Lenny  had  no  doubt  in  bis 
mind  but  that  the  stranger  was  a 
sbopboy  or  'prentice  from  the  town  of 
Thomdyke ;  and  the  notorious  repute 
of  that  town,  coupled  with  this  prc- 
•mnptton,  made  it  probable  that  Lenny 
now  saw  before  him  one  of  the  mid- 
night deeecrators  of  the  Stocks.  As  if 
to  confirm  the  suspicion,  which  passed 
tiirongh  Lenny's  mind  with  a  rapidity 
wholly  disproportionate  to  the  num- 
ber of  lines  it  costs  me  to  convey  it, 
the  boy,  now  standing  right  before  the 
Stocks,  bent  down  and  read  that  pithy 
anatiiema  with  which  it  was  defaced. 
And  having  read  it,  he  repeated  it 
alond,  and  Lenny  actually  saw  him 
amile— such  a  smile ! — so  disagreeable 
Mad  sinister!  Lenny  had  never  be- 
Ibre  seen  the  smile  Sardonic 

But  what  were  Lenny's  pious  horror 
and  dismay  when  this  ominous  stran- 
ger £driy  Mated  himself  on  the  Stocks, 
rested  bis  he^  profanely  on  the  lids 
of  two  of  the  four  round  eyes,  and^ 
taking  out  a  pencil  and  a  pocket-book, 
I  to  write.    Was  this  audacious 
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Unknown  taking  an  inventory  of  the 
church  and  the  Hall  for  the  purposes 
of  conflagration  ?  He  looked  at  one, 
and  at  the  other,  with  a  strange,  fixed 
stare  as  he  wrote — not  keeping  Ids 
eyes  on  the  paper,  as  Lenny  had  been 
taught  to  do  when  be  sate  down  to  his 
copy-book.  The  fact  is,  that  Randal 
Leslie  was  tired  and  faint,  and  he  felt 
the  shock  of  his  fall  the  more,  after  the 
few  paces  he  had  walked,  so  that 
he  was  glad  to  rest  himself  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  and  he  took  that  opportunity 
to  write  a  line  to  Frank,  to  excuse 
himself  for  not  calling  again,  intend- 
ing to  tear  the  leaf  on  which  he  wrote 
out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  leave  it 
at  the  first  cottage  he  passed,  with  in- 
structions to  take  it  to  the  Hall. 

While  Randal  was  thus  innocently 
engaged,  Lenny  came  up  to  him,  with 
the  firm  and  measured  pace  of  one 
who  has  resolved,  cost  what  it  may, 
to  do  his  duty.  Aud  as  Lenny,  though 
brave,  was  not  ferocious,  so  the  anger 
he  felt,  and  the  suspicions  he  enter- 
tained, only  exhibited  themselves  in 
the  following  solemn  appeal  to  the 
oftender's  sense  of  propriety, — 

"  Ben't  you  ashamed  of  youi-self  ? 
Sitting  on  the  Sgnire's  new  Stocks ! 
Do  get  up,  and  go  along  with  you  ! " 

l^ndal  turned  round  sharply ;  aud 
though,  at  any  other  moment,  he 
would  have  had  sense  enough  to  ex- 
tricate himself  very  easily  from  his 
false  position,  yet.  Nemo  mortalium, 
&c.  No  one  is  always  wise.  Aud 
Randal  was  in  an  exceedidgly  bad 
humour.  The  affability  towards  his 
inferiors,  for  which  I  lately  praised 
him,  was  entirely  lost  in  the  contempt 
for  impertinent  snobs  natural  to  an 
insulted  Etonian. 

Therefore,  eyeing  Lenny  with  gi*eat 
disdain,  Randal  answered  briefly, — 

^*  You  are  an  insolent  young  black- 
guard." 

So  curt  a  rejoinder  made  Lenny's 
blood  fly  to  his  face.  Persuaded  bo- 
fore  that  the  intruder  was  some  law- 
less apprentice  or  shop  lad,  he  was  now 
more  confirmed  in  that  judgment,  not 
only  by  language  so  uncivil,  but  by 
the  truculent  glance  which  accom- 
panied it,  aud  which  certainly  did  not 
derive  any  imposing  dignity  from  the 
mutilated,  rakish,  hang-dog,  ruinous 
hat,  under  which  it  shot  its  sullen  aud 
menacing  fire. 
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Of  all  tlie  varions  articles  of 
wbich  our  siale  attire  is  composed, 
there  is  perhaps  not  one  which  has  so 
much  character  and  expression  as  the 
top  covering.  A  neat,  well- brushed, 
short-napp^  gentlemanlike  hat,  put 
on  wiUi  a  certain  air,  gives  a  distinc- 
tion and  respectability  to  the  whole 
exterior ;  whereas  a  broken,  squashed, 
higgledy-piggledy  sort  of  a  hat,  such 
as  Randal  Leslie  had  on,  would  go  far 
towards  transforming  the  stateliest 
gentleman  that  ever  walked  down  St 
James's  Street  into  the  ideal  of  a 
ruffianly  scamp. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is 
nothing  more  antipathetic  to  your 
peasant-boy  than  a  shop-boy.  Even 
pn  grand  political  occasions,  the  rural 
working-class  can  rarely  be  coaxed 
into  sympathy  with  the  trading  town- 
class.  Your  true  English  peasant  is 
always  an  aristocrat.  Moreover,  and 
irrespectively  of  this  immemorial 
grudge  of  class,  there  is  something 
pecuUarly  hostile  in  the  relationship 
between  boy  and  boy  when  their  backs 
are  once  up,  and  they  are  alone  on  a 
quiet  bit  of  green.    Something  of  the 
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game-cock  feeUng— sometMag  that 
tends  tokeepalive,  in  the  poj^olatioii  of 
this  island,  (otherwise  so  lm»b-lik* 
and  peaceful,)  the  martial  propenut  j  to 
double  the  thumb  tightly  over  the  four 
fingers,  and  make  what  is  called  ^  a 
fist  of  it.*'  Dangerous  symptoms  <vf 
these  mingled  and  aggresuve  seoti- 
ments  were  visible  in  Lenny  Fair- 
field at  the  words  and  the  look  of  the 
unprepossessing  stranger.  And  tha 
stranger  seemed  aware  of  them ;  for 
his  pale  face  grew  more  pale,  and 
his  sullen  eye  more  fixed  and  more 
vigilant. 

''  Yon  get  off  them  Stocks,*'  said 
Lenny,  disdaining  to  reply  to  the  coarse 
expressions  bestowed  on  him;  aad, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
gave  the  intruder  what  he  meant  for 
a  shove,  but  which  Randal  took  for 
a  blow.  The  Etonian  sprang  up,  and 
the  quickness  of  his  movement,  aided 
but  by  a  slight  touch  of  his  hand^ 
made  Lenny  lose  his  balance,  and  sent 
him  neck-and-crop  over  the  Stocks. 
Burning  with  rage,  the  young  villager 
rose  alertly,  and,  flying  at  Randal» 
struck  out  right  and  left. 


CHAPTBE  III. 


Aid  me,  O  ye  Nine !  whom  the  in- 
comparable Persius  satirised  his  con- 
temporaries for  invoking,  and  then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  invoked  on  his  own 
behalf — aid  me  to  describe  that 
famous  battle  by  the  Stocks,  and  in 
defence  of  the  Stocks,  which  was 
waged  by  the  two  representatives  of 
Saxon  and  Norman  England.  Here, 
sober  support  of  law  and  duty  and  de- 
legated trust— pro  arts  ei  facts ;  there, 
haughty  invasion,  and  bellicose  spirit 
of  knighthood,  and  that  respect  for 
name  and  person,  which  we  call  ho- 
nour. Here,  too,  hardy  physical  force 
—there,  skilful  discipline.  Here — 
The  Nine  are  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  as 
cold  as  a  stone!  Plague  take  the 
Jades ! — I  can  do  better  without  them. 

Randal  was  a  year  older  than 
Lenny,  but  he  was  not  so  tall  nor  so 
strong,  nor  even  so  active ;  and  after 
the  first  blind  rush,  when  the  two 
boys  paused,  and  '  drew  back  to 
breathe,  Lenny,  eyeing  the  slight  form 
and  bueless  dieek  of  his  opponent, 
and  seeing  blood  trickling  from  Ran* 


dal's  lip,  was  seized  with  an  inataii- 
taneous  and  genax>us  remorse.  ^*  It 
was  not  fan-,'*  he  thought,  ^*  to  fight 
one  whom  he  could  beat  so  easily.*^ 
So,  retreating  still  farther,  and  letting 
his  arms  fdl  to  his  nde,  he  said 
mildly — "  There,  let's  have  no  more 
of  it ;  but  go  home  and  be  good." 

Randal  Leslie  had  no  remarkable 
degree  of  that  constitutional  quality 
called  physical  courage;  but  he  had 
all  those  moral  qualities  which  sup]dj 
its  place.  He  was  prond — he  waa 
vindictive — he  had  high  self-esteem — 
he  had  the  destructive  organ  more 
than  the  combative ; — what  had  once 
provoked  his  wrath  it  became  his  in- 
stinct to  sweep  away.  Therefore, 
though  all  his  nerves  were  quivering, 
and  hot  tears  were 'in  bis  eyes,  h% 
approached  Lenny  with  the  sternness 
of  a  gladiator,  and  said  between  his 
teeth,  which  be  set  hard,  chokmg 
back  the  sob  of  rage  and  pain — 

**  Yon  have  struck  roe — and  yon 
shall  not  stir  from  this  ground— till 
I  have  made  you  repent  it.    Put  up 
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your  banda— I  will  not  strike  jon  so 
—defend  yoorself." 

LeDoy  mechftnically  obeyed;  and 
he  bad  good  need  of  the  admonition : 
for  if  before  be  had  had  the  advan- 
tage, now  that  Randal  had  recovered 
the  surprise  to  bb  nenres,  the  battle 
was  net  to  the  strong. 

Thongb  Leslie  bad  not  been  a  fight- 
ing boj  at  Eton,  still  his  temper  had 
involTed  bim  in  some  conflicts  when 
he  was  in  the  lower  forms,  and 
be  had  learned  something  of  the  art 
as  well  as  the  practice  in  pugilism — 
aa  exoellent  thing,  too,  I  am  barba- 
rous eoongh  to  Mieve,  and  which  I 
hope  will  never  qnite  die  oat  of  onr 
public  schools.  Ah,  many  a  young 
duke  has  been  a  better  fellow  for  life 
firom  a  fair  set-to  with  a  trader's  son ; 
and  many  a  trader^s  son  has  learned 
to  look  a  lord  more  manfully  in  the 
face  on  the  hustings,  from  the  recol- 
leelk>B  of  the  sound  thrashing  be 
once  gave  to  some  little  Lord  Leopold 
Dawdle. 

So  Randal  now  brought  his  expe- 
rience and  art  to  bear;  put  aside 
those  heavy  roundabout  blows,  and 
darted  in  his  own,  quick  and  sharp- 
supplying  the  due  momentum  of  pugi- 
listic nsechanies  to  the  natural  feeble- 
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ness  of  his  arm.  Ay,  and  the  arm, 
too,  was  no  longer  so  feeble :  so  strange 
is  the  strength  that  comes  from  pas- 
sion and  pluck ! 

Poor  Lenny,  who  had  never  fought 
before,  was  bewildered;  his  sensa- 
tions grew  so  entangled  that  he  could 
never  recall  them  distinctly :  he  had 
a  dim  reminiscence  of  some  breathless 
impotent  rush— of  a  sudden  blindness 
followed  by  quick  flashes  of  intolerable 
light — of  a  deadly  faintness,  from 
which  he  was  roused  by  sharp  pangs 
— here — there— everywhere;  and  then 
all  he  could  remember  was,  that  he 
was  lying  on  the  ground,  hnddled  up 
and  panting  hard,  while  his  adversary 
bent  over  him  with  a  countenance  as 
dark  and  livid  as  Lara  himself  might 
have  bent  over  the  fallen  Otho.  For 
Randal  Leslie  was  not  one  who,  hj 
impulse  and  nature,  subscribed  to  the- 
noble  English  maxim — **  Never  hit  a 
foe  when  he  is  down  ; "  and  it  cost 
bim  a  strong  if  brief  self-struggle,  not 
to  set  his  heel  on  that  prostrate  form. 
It  was  the  mind,  not  the  heart,  that 
subdued  the  savage  within  him,  as^ 
muttering  something  inwardly — cer- 
tainly not  Christian  forgiveness — the^ 
victor  turned  gloomily  away. 


CHlPTSm  IT. 


Just  at  tliat  precise  moment,  who 
should  appear  but  Mr  8tim !  For,  in 
fact,  being  extremely  anxious  to  get 
Lenny  into  disgrace,  he  had  hoped 
that  be  should  have  found  the  young 
villager  had  shirked  the  commission 
intrusted  to  him ;  and  the  Right-hand 
Man  bad  slily  come  back,  to  see  if  that 
amiable  expectation  were  realised. 
He  now  beheld  Lenny  rising  with  some 
dtfficulty — still  panting  hard  —  and 
with  hysterical  sounds  akin  to  what  is 
vulgarly  called  blubbering— his  fine 
new  waistcoat  sprinkled  with  his  own 
blood,  which  flowed  from  his  nose — 
no0e  that  seemed  to  Lenny  Fiurfield*s 
feeltugs  to  be  a  nose  no  more,  but  a 
■wolleiD,  gigantic,  mountainous  Slaw- 
kenbergian  excrescence,— in  fact,  he 
felt  all  nose!  Turning  aghast  from 
this  spectacle,  Mr  Stim  surveyed,  with 
no  more  respect  than  Lenny  had  ma- 
nifested, tbe  stranger  boy,  who  had 
«g«tn  seated  himMlf  on  tbe  Stocks 


(whether  to  recover  his  breath,  or 
whether  to  show  that  his  victory  was 
consummated,  and  that  he  was  in  his 
rights  of  possession.)  *^  Hollo,*'  said 
Mr  Stim,  ♦*  what  is  all  this?— what's 
the  matter,  Lenny,  you  blockhead  ? '' 

"  He  will  sit  there,"  answered 
Lenny,  in  broken  gasps,  *^and  he 
has  beat  me  because  I  would  not 
let  him;  but  I  doesn't  mind  that,'' 
added  the  villager,  trying  hard  to  sup- 
press his  tears,  ^'  and  I'm  ready  again 
for  him — that  I  am." 

^*And  what  do  yon  do,  lolloping 
there  on  them  blessed  Stocks  ?" 

^'Looking  at  the  landscape:  out 
of  my  light,  man!" 

This  tone  instantly  inspired  Mr 
Stim  with  misgivings :  it  was  a  tone 
so  disrespectfiil  to  him  that  he  was 
seized  with  involuntary  respect :  who 
but  a  gentleman  could  speak  so  to 
Mr  Stim  ? 

**  And  may  I  ask  who  yon  be  ? ' 
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said  Stirn,  falteringlj,  and  half 
inclined  to  tonch  his  hat.  '*  What's 
joar  name,  praj,  and  what's  your 
bizness?'* 

**  My  name  is  Randal  Leslie,  and 
my  business  was  to  visit  your  master's 
family— that  is,  if  you  are,  as  I  gness 
from  your  manner,  Mr  Hazeldean's 
ploughman !" 

So  saying,  Randal  rose ;  and,  mov- 
ing on  a  few  paces,  turned,  and  throw- 
4ng  half-a-crown  on  the  road,  said  to 
Lenny, — *'  Let  that  pay  you  for  your 
bruises,  and  remember  another  time 
how  you  speak  to  a  gentleman.  As 
for  you,  fellow," — and  he  pointed  his 
scornful  hand  towards  Mr  Stirn,  who, 
^ith  his  mouth  open,   and  his  hat 
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now  fairly  off,  stood  bowing  to  the 
earth — "  as  for  yon,  give  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr  Haaeidean,  and  say 
that,  when  he  does  ns  the  honour  to 
visit  us  at  Rood  Hall,  I  trust  that  the 
manners  of  our  villagers  will  make 
him  ashamed  of  Hazeldean." 

O  my  poor  Squire!  Rood  Hall 
ashamed  or  Haselaean  1  If  that  mes- 
sage had  ever  been  delivered  to  yon, 
you  wonld  never  have  looked  up 
again  I 

With  those  bitter  words,  Randal 
swung  himself  over  the  stile  that  led 
into  the  parson's  glebe,  and  left 
Lenny  Fairfield  still  feeling  his  nose, 
and  Mr  Stirn  still  bowing  to  the 
earth. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Randal  Leslie  bad  a  very  long 
walk  home  :  he  was  bruised  and  sore 
•fram  head  to  foot,  and  his  mind  was 
still  more  sore  and  more  bruised  than 
^is  body.  But  if  Randal  Leslie  had 
rested  himself  in  the  Squire's  gardens, 
without  walking  backwards,  and  in- 
'dulging  in  speculations  suggested  by 
Marat,  and  warranted  by  my  Lord 
Bacon,  he  would  have  passed  a  most 
agreeable  evening,  and  really  availed 
himself  of  the  Squire's  wealth  by  go- 
ing home  in  the  Squire's  carriago. 
But  because  he  chose  to  take  so  in- 
tellectual a  view  of  property,  he 
tumbled  into  a  ditch;  because  he 
tumbled  into  a  ditch,  he  spoiled  his 


clothes ;  because  he  spoiled  his  clothes, 
he  gave  up  his  visit ;  because  he  gave 
up  his  visit,  he  got  into  the  village 
green,  and  sate  on  the  Stocks  with 
a  hat  that  gave  him  the  air  of  a  fugi- 
tive from  the  ti*eadmill;  because  he 
sate  on  the  Stocks — with  that  hat,  and 
a  cross  face  under  it— he  had  been 
forced  into  the  most  discreditable 
squabble  with  a  clodhopper,  and  was 
now  limping  home,  at  war  with  gods 
and  men ;~er^o,  (this  is  amoral  that 
will  bear  repetition) — ergo^  when  you 
walk  in  a  rich  man's  grounds,  be 
contented  to  enjoy  what  is  yours, 
namely,  the  prospect ; — I  dare  say 
you  will  enjoy  it  more  than  he  does. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


If,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  and 
ihe  crudeness  of  his  experience, 
Lenny  Fahrfield  had  conceived  it  pro- 
bable that  Mr  Stirn  wonld  address  to 
him  some  words  in  approbation  of  his 
gallantry,  and  in  sympathy  for  his 
bruises,  he  soon  found  himself  wofully 
mistaken.  That  truly  great  man, 
worthy  prime-minister  of  Haseldean, 
might,  perhaps,  pardon  a  dereliction 
from  his  orders,  if  such  dereliction 
proved  advantageous  to  the  interests 
of  the  service,  or  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  the  chief;  but  he  was  inex- 
orable to  that  worst  of  diplommtic 
offences — an  ill-timed,  stupid,  over- 
sealons  obedience  to  orders,  which, 


if  it  established  the  devotion  •of  the 
employe^  got  the  employer  into  what 
is  popularly  called  a  scrape!  And 
though,  by  those  unversed  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  human  heart,  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  especial  hearts  of 
prime-ministers  and  Right-hand  men, 
it  might  have  seemed  natural  that  Mr 
Stirn,  as  he  stood  still,  hat  in  hand, 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  stung, 
humbled,  and  exasperated  by  ih/d 
mortification  he  had  received  from 
the  lips  of  Randal  Leslie,  v/onld 
have  felt  that  that  young  gentleman 
was  the  proper  object  of  his  resent- 
ment; yet  such  a  breach  of  all  the 
etiquette  of  diplomatic  life  as  resent- 
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meat  towards  t  superior  power  was 
tbe  last  idea  that  would  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  profonad  intellect 
of  tbe  Premier  of  Hazeldean.  Still, 
as  rage  like  steam  must  escape  some- 
where, Mr  Stim,  on  feeling— as  he 
afterwards  expressed  it  to  his  wife — 
that  his  ^'buzzom  was  a  bnrstin," 
turned  with  the  natural  instinct  of 
self-presenration  to  the  safety-valve 
provided  for  the  explosion;  and  the 
vapours  within  him  rushed  into  vent 
upon  Lennj  Fairfield.  He  clapped 
his  hat  on  his  head  fiercely,  and  thus 
relieved  his  "  bnzzom." 

"  You  young  wiUain !  you  howda- 
dotts  wiper  I  and  so  all  this  blessed 
Sabbath  afternoon,  when  you  ought  to 
have  been  in  church  on  your  marrow 
bones,  a-praying  for  your  betters,  you 
has  been  a-fittiug  with  a  young  gentle- 
man, and  a  wisiter  to  your  master,  on 
the  werry  place  of  the  parridge  hinsti- 
tution  that  yon  was  to  guard  and 
pertect ;  and  a-bloodying  it  all  over, 
I  declares,  with  your  blaggard  little 
noser  Tims  saying,  and  as  if  to 
mend  the  matter,  Mr  Stim  aimed  an 
additional  stroke  at  the  offending 
member;  but,  Lenny  mechanically 
putting  up  both  his  arms  to  defend 
his  fa^  Mr  Stim  struck  his  knuckles 
against  the  large  brass  buttons  that 
adorned  the  cuff  of  the  boy's  coat- 
aleeve — an  incident  which  consider- 
ably aggravated  his  indignation. 
And  Lenny,  whose  spirit  was  fairly 
roused  at  what  the  narrowness  of  his 
education  conceived  to  be  a  signal  in- 
justice, placing  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
between  Mr  Stim  and  himself,  began 
that  task  of  self- justification  which  it 
was  equally  impolitic  to  conceive  and 
impradent  to  execute,  since,  in  such  a 
case,  to  justify  was  to  recriminate. 

*'  I  wonder  at  you.  Master  Stim, 
— if  mother  could  hoar  you !  You 
know  it  was  you  who  would  not  let 
me  go  to  church ;  it  was  you  who 
told  me  to*-*" 

^^Fit    a  young  gentleman,   and 
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break  the  Sabbath,"  said  Mr  Stim, 
intermpting  him  with  a  withering 
sneer.  "  O  yes  I  I  told  you  to  dis- 
grace his  honour  the  Squire,  and  me, 
and  the  parridge,  and  bring  us  all 
into  trouble.  But  the  Squire  told  mo 
to  make  an  example,  and  I  will ! " 
With  those  words,  quick  as  lightning 
flashed  upon  Mr  Stira's  mind  the 
luminous  idea  of  sotting  Lenny  in  the 
very  Stocks  which  he  had  too  faithfully 
guarded.  Eureka  1  tho  ^^  example" 
was  before  him  I  Here,  he  could  gratify 
his  long  gradge  against  the  pattent 
boy ;  hero,  by  such  a  selection  of  tho 
very  best  lad  in  tho  parish,  he 
could  striko  terror  into  the  worst ; 
here  he  could  appease  the  offended 
dignity  of  Randal  Leslie ;  here  was  a 
practical  apology  to  the  Squire  for  the 
affront  put  upon  his  young  visitor; 
here,  too,  there  was  prompt  obedience 
to  the  Squire's  own  wish  that  the 
Stocks  should  be  provided  as  soon  as 
possible  with  a  tenant.  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  thought,  Mr  Stim  made 
a  rapid  plunge  at  his  victim,  caught 
him  by  tbe  skirt  of  his  jacket,  and,  in 
a  few  seconds  more,  the  jaws  of  the 
Stocks  had  opened,  and  Lenny  Fair- 
field was  thrust  therein— a  sad  spec- 
tacle of  the  reverses  of  fortune.  This 
done,  and  while  tho  boy  was  too 
astounded,  too  stupefied  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  calamity  for  the  resist- 
ance he  might  otherwise  have  made 
— nay,  for  more  than  a  few  inaudible 
words — Mr  Stim  hurried  from  the  spot, 
but  not  without  first  picking  up  and 
pocketing  the  half-crown  designed  for 
Lenny,  and  which,  so  great  had  been 
his  first  emotions,  ho  hsul  hitherto  even 
almost  forgotten.  He  then  made  his 
way  towaras  the  church,  with  the  in- 
tention to  place  himself  close  by  the 
door,  catch  the  Squire  as  he  came  out, 
whisper  to  him  what  had  passed,  and 
lead  him,  with  the  whole  congregation 
at  his  heels,  to  gaze  upon  the  sacrifice 
offered  up  to  the  joint  Powers  of 
Nemesis  and  Themis. 


CRAPTER  VII. 


Unafibctedly  I  say  it—upon  the 
hoBoar  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  repu- 
tatioo  of  an  author,  unaffectedly  I 
my  it — no  words  of  mine  can  do  jus- 
tice to  tiie  sensations  experienced  by 


I^nny  Fairfield,  as  he  sate  alone  in 
that  place  of  penance.  He  felt  no 
more  the  physical  pain'of  his  braises; 
the  angu^h  of  his  mind  stifled  and 
overbore  all  corporeal  suffering— an 
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angoish  as  great  as  the  childish  breast 
is  capable  of  holding.  For  first  and 
deepest  of  all,  and  earliest  felt,  was 
the  burning  sense  of  injustice.  He 
bad,  it  might  be  with  erring  judg- 
ment, but  with  all  honesty,  earnest- 
ness, and  seal,  executed  the  commis- 
sion intrusted  to  him ;  he  had  stood 
forth  manfully  in  discharge  of  his 
duty ;  he  had  fought  for  it,  suffered 
for  it,  bled  for  it.  This  was  his  re- 
ward I  Now,  in  Lenny's  mind  there 
was  pre-eminently  that  quality  which 
distinguishes  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — 
the  sense  of  justice.  It  was  perhaps 
the  strongest  principle  in  his  moral 
constitution ;  and  the  principle  had 
neyer  lost  its  virgin  bloom  and  fresh- 
ness by  any  of  the  minor  acts  of 
oppression  and  iniquity  which  boys 
of  higher  birth  often  suffer  from 
harsh  parents,  or  in  tyrannical 
schools.  So  that  it  was  for  the  first 
time  that  that  iron  entered  into  his 
soul,  and  with  it  came  its  attendant 
feeling — the  wrathful  galling  sense  of 
impotence.  He  had  been  wronged, 
and  he  had  no  means  to  right  himself. 
Then  came  another  sensation,  if  not  so 
deep,  yet  more  smarting  and  enven- 
omed  for  the  time— shame !  He,  the 
good  boy  of  all  good  boys— he,  the 
pattern  of  the  school,  and  the  pride  of 
the  parson — he,  whom  the  Squire,  in 
sight  of  all  his  contemporaries,  had 
often  singled  ont  to  slap  on  the  back, 
and  the  grand  Sqnire*s  lady  to  pat  on 
the  head,  with  a  smiling  gratnlation 


on  bis  young  and  fair  repnte-^-he,  wlu^ 
bad  already  learned  so  dearly  to  prise 
the  sweets  of  an  honourable  name — 
he,  to  be  made,  as  it  were,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  mark  for  oppro- 
brium, a  butt  of  scorn,  a  jeer,  and  a 
byeword!  The  streams  of  his  life 
were  poisoned  at  the  fountain.  And 
then  came  a  tenderer  thought  of  his 
mother !  of  the  shock  this  would  be  to 
her— she  who  had  ah-eady  begun  to 
look  up  to  him  as  her  stay  and 
suf^rt:  he  bowed  his  head,  and 
the  tears,  long  suppressed,  rolled 
down. 

Then  he  wrestled  and  struggled, 
and  strove  to  wrench  his  limbs  from 
that  hateful  bondage ; — ^for  he  heard 
steps  approaching.  And  he  began  to 
picture  to  himself  the  arrival  of  all  tho 
villagers  from  church,  the  sad  ga«e  of 
the  Parson,  the  bait  brow  of  the 
Squire,  the  idle  ill- suppressed  tittor  of 
all  the  boys,  jealous  of  his  nnblotted 
character — character  of  which  the 
original  whiteness  could  never,  never 
be  restored!  He  would  always  be 
the  boy  who  had  sate  in  the  Stocks  I 
And  the  words  uttered  by  the  Squu^ 
came  back  on  his  soul,  like  the  voice 
of  conscience  in  the  ears  of  some 
doomed  Macbeth.  **  A  sad  disgrace, 
Lenny — ^yon*ll  never  be  in  such  a 
quandary."  **  Quandary,"  the  word 
was  nnfiiuniliar  to  him  ;  it  mnst  mean 
something  awfhlly  disoreditable.  The 
poor  boy  could  have  prayed  for  Uie 
earth  to  swallow  him. 


CHiriBR   VIII. 


^^  Kettles  and  frying-pans  I  what 
has  us  here  ?"  cried  the  tmker. 

This  time  Mr  Sprott  was  without 
bis  donkey ;  for,  it  being  Sunday,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  donkey 
was .  enjoying  his  Sabbath  on  the 
ComnHMd.  The  tinker  was  in  his 
Sunday*s  best,  dean  and  smart,  about 
to  take  his  lounge  in  the  park. 

Lenny  Fairfidd  made  no  answer  to 
the  appeal. 

"  You  in  the  wood,  my  baby ! 
WeU,  that^s  the  last  sight  I  should 
ha*  thought  to  see.  But  we  all  Uvea 
to  larn,^  added  the  tinker  senten- 
tionaly.  "  Who  gave  you  them  leg- 
gins?    Can*tjou  speak,  lad?" 

"  Nick  Stim." 


''NickStim!  Ay,  Fd  ha*  ta*en  my 
davy  on  that :  and  cos  vy  ?" 

^'  *Cause  I  did  as  he  told  me,  and 
fought  a  boy  as  was  trespassing  on 
these  very  Stocks ;  and  he  beat  me — 
but  I  don*t  care  for  that;  and  that  boy 
was  a  young  gentleman,  and  gcHSg  to 
visit  the  Squire ;  and  so  Nick  Stim— " 
Lenny  stopped  shiurt,  choked  by  rage 
and  humibation. 

^'  Augfa,"  said  the  tinker,  staring, 
^*  yon  fit  with  a  voung  gentleman,  did 
you  ?  Sorrv  to  near  you  confess  that, 
my  lad !  S&t  there,  and  be  thankful 
you  ha'  got  off  so  cheap.  Tia  salt 
and  batteiy  to  fit  with  your  betters, 
and  a  Lwuion  jostioe  o*  peeoe  would 
have  given  you  two  months  o*  the 
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tnadmflL  Bat  rj  should  joo  fit  oos 
be  trespassed  on  the  Stocks?  It  ben't 
yoor  Bfttima  side  for  fitting,  I  takes  it." 

Lenny  mnnnnred  something  not 
verj  disdngmsbsble  aboat  serving  the 
Squre,  aad  doing  as  he  was  bid. 

^'  Oh,  I  sees.  Lean/,**  internip|ed 
the  tinker,  in  a  tone  of  great  con- 
tempt,  ^^jron  be  one  o*  those  who 
wookl  rajtber  Hint  with  the  onnds 
than  rm  with  the  'are!  Yon  he's 
the  good  pattern  boy,  and  would 
mach  agin  your  own  hoifder  to  curry 
mvmr  with  the  grand  fofts.  Fie, 
lad!  yon  be  sarved  right:  stick  by 
your  border,  thm  you'll  be  'spected 
when  yoa  gets  into  trouble,  and  not 
be  Varsally 'espised — as  you'llbe  arter 
ehnreb-time!  Veil,  I  can't  be  seen 
^sorting  with  yon,  now  you  are  in  this 
here  drogoiary  fix ;  it  might  hurt  my 
cracter,  both  with  them  as  built  the 
Btocba,  aad  them  as  wants  to  pull  'em 
down.  Oki  kettles  to  mend !  Vy, 
you  Hudcea  me  forgit  the  Sabbath. 
Sarreat,  my  lad,  and  wish  you  well 
<iHtofit;  'roedn  to  jTOur  mother,  and 
say  we  can  ^l  for  the  pan  and  shovel 
all  the  same  for  yoor  nusfertfai." 


SI 

The  tinker  went  his  way.  Lenny's 
eye  followed  him  with  the  sullenness 
of  despair.  The  tinker,  like  all  the 
tribe  of  human  comforters,  had  only 
watered  the  brambles  to  invigorate 
the  prick  of  the  thorns.  les,  if 
Lenny  had  been  caught  breaking  the 
Stocks,  some  at  least  would  have  pitied 
him;  but  to  be  incarcerated  for  de- 
fending them,  you  might  as  well  have 
expected  Uiat  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror  would  have 
pitied  Dr  Guillotin  when  he  slid 
through  the  grooves  of  his  own  deadly 
machine.  And  even  the  tinker,  itiner- 
ant, ragamuffin  vagabond  as  he  was, 
felt  ashamed  to  be  found  with  the 
pattern  boy!  Lenny's  head  sank 
again  on  his  breast,  heavily  as  if 
it  had  been  of  lead.  Some  few  minutes 
liius  passed,  when  the  unhiqipy  pri- 
soner became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  another  spectator  to  his  shame :  he 
heard  no  step,  but  he  saw  a  shadow 
thrown  over  the  sward.  He  held  his 
breath,  and  would  not  look  up,  with 
some  vague  idea  that  If  he  refosed  to 
see  he  might  escape  beuag  seen. 


CHAPTEm  IX. 


'*  Ar  Baeco  /"  saidDr  Riccabocca, 
patkbig  his  hand  on  Lenny's  shoulder, 
aad  biding  down  to  look  into  his  face 
— ^*Per  Baeeo!  my  young  friend,  do 
yon  sit  here  from  choice  or  necessi^  ? '* 

Lenny  slightly  shuddered,  and 
wiaeed  under  the  touch  of  one  whom 
be  bad  hitherto  regarded  with  a  sort 
of  soperstitious  abhorrence. 

^'  I  foar,"  resumed  Riccabocca,  after 
wmitbig  In  vain  for  an  answer  to  his 
^loestion,  **  that,  though  the  situation 
isdiaraiing,  you  did  not  select  it  your- 
adf.  What  is  this  ?"•— and  the  irony 
43i  tiie  tone  vanished—^'  what  is  this, 
■sy  poor  boy?  Yon  have  been  bleed- 
ing, and  I  see  that  those  tears  which 
JOO  try  to  check  come  from  a  deep 
well*  Tell  me,  paoero  fanemUo  mio^ 
<tbe  sweet  Italian  vowels,  though 
LeaoT  did  not  understand  them, 
jovmded  softly  and  soothingly,>-tell 
«e,  my  child,  how  all  this  happened. 
Perhaps  I  can  help  you — ^we  have  all 
erred  ?  we  should  all  help  each  other." 

Lenny's  heart,  that  just  before  had 
1  bound  in  brass,  found  itself  a 


way  as  the  Italian  sp(^e  thuslindly, 
and  the  tears  rushed  down;  but  he 
agsin  stopped  them,  and  i^ped  out 
sturdily, — 

*^I  have  not  done  no  wrong;  it 
ben't  my  fault — and  'Us  that  which 
kills  me!"  concluded  Lenny,  with  a 
burst  of  energy. 

"  You  have  not  done  wrong? 
Then,"  said  the  philosopher,  drawing 
out  his  pocket-handkerchief  with 
great  composure,  and  spreading  it  on 
the  ground — *^  then  I  may  sit  beside 
you.  I  could  only  stoop  pityingly 
over  sin,  but  I  can  lie  down  on  equal 
terms  with  misfortune." 

Lenny  Fairfield  did  not  quite  com- 
prehend the  words,  but  enough  of 
their  general  meaning  was  appa- 
rent to  make  him  cast  a  grateful 
glance  on  the  Italian.  Riccabocca 
resumed,  as  he  adjusted  the  pocket- 
handkerchief,  **  I  have  a  right  to  your 
confidence,  my  child,  for  I  have  been 
afflicted  in  my  day;  yet  I  too  say 
with  thee,  ^  I  have  not  done  wrong.' 
Cotpettot  (and  here  the  Dr  seated 
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Mnuelf  deliberate!/,  resting  one  arm 
on  the  side  colamn  of  the  Stocks,  in 
familiar  contact  with  the  captive's 
shoolder,  while  his  eje  wandered  over 
the  lovely  scene  aroand)—**  Cotpetto  / 
my  prison,  if  the/  hi^  caaght  me, 
wonld  not  have  had  so  fair  a  look-out 
as  this.  But,  to  be  snre,  it  is  all  one : 
there  are  no  ngly  loves,  and  no 
handsome  prisons !" 

With  that  sententious  maxim,  which, 
indeed,  he  uttered  in  his  native  Italian, 
Biccabocca  turned  round  and  renewed 
his  soothing  invitations  to  confidence. 
A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed, 
even  if  he  come  in  the  guise  of  a 
Papist  and  wizard.  AU  Lenny's 
ancient  dislike  to  the  foreigner  had 
gone,  and  he  told  him  his  little  tale. 

Dr  Riccabocca  was  much  too  shrewd 
a  man  not  to  see  exactly  the  motives 
which  had  induced  Mr  Stim  to  incar- 
cerate his  agent,  (barring  only  that  of 
personal  grudge,  to  which  Lenny's 
account  gave  him  no  clue.)  That  a 
man  high  in  office  should  make  a 
scape-goat  of  his  own  watch- dog  for 
an  unlucky  snap,  or  even  an  indiscreet 
bark,  was  nothing  strange  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  student  of  fiiachiavelU. 
However,  he  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  consolation  with  equal  philosophy 
and  tenderness.  He  began  by  re- 
minding, or  rather  informing,  Leonard 
Fairfield  of  all  the  instances  of  illus- 
trious men  afflicted  by  the  injustice 
of  others  that  occurred  to  his  own 
excellent  memory.  He  told  him  how 
the  great  Epictetus,  when  in  slavery, 
had  a  master  whose  favourite  amuse- 
ment was  pinching  his  leg,  which,  as 
the  amusement  ended  in  breaking  that 
limb,  was  worse  than  the  Stocks.  He 
also  told  him  the  anecdote  of  Lenny's 
own  gallant  countryman.  Admiral 
Byng,  whose  execution  gave  rise  to 
Voltaire's  celebrated  witticism,  ^^En 
AngleUne  an  tue  un  amiral  pour 
encouraper  Us  (tuirea,^^  (**  In  England 
they  execute  one  admiral  in  order  to 
enconrai^e  the  others,")  Many  more 
illustrations,  still  more  pertinent  to 
the  case  in  point,  his  erudition  sup- 
plied from  the  stores  of  history.  But 
on  seeing  that  Lenny  did  not  seem 
in  the  slightest  degree  consoled  by 
these  memorable  examples,  he  shifted 
his  ground,  and,  reducing  his  logic  to 
the  strict  argumentum  ad  rem^  began 
to  prove,  Ist,  that  there  was  no  dis- 


grace at  all  in  Lenny's  present  posi- 
tion, that  every  equitable  person 
would  recognise  the  tyranny  of  Stiro 
and  the  innocence  of  its  victim;  2dly, 
that  if  even  here  he  were  mistakeo, 
for  public  opinion  was  not  always 
righteous,  what  was  public  opinion 
after  all?—"  A  breath~a  puff,"  cried 
Dr  Riccabocca — "a  thing  wiUiout 
matter  —  without  length,  breadth,  or 
substance^a  shadow— a  goblin  of  our 
own  creating.  A  man's  own  conscience 
is  his  sole  tribunal,  and  he  should  care 
no  more  for  that  phantom  *  opinion' 
than  he  should  fear  meeting  a  ghost 
if  he  cross  the  churchyard  at  daric." 

Now,  as  Lenny  did  very  much  fear 
meeting  a  ghost  if  he  crossed  the 
churchyard  at  dark,  the  simile  spoiled 
the  argument,  and  he  shook  his  head 
very  mournfully.  Dr  Riccabocca  was 
about  to  enter  into  a  third  course  of 
reasoning,  which,  had  it  come  to  an 
end,  would  doubtless  have  settled  the 
matter,  and  reconciled  Lenny  to 
sitting  in  the  Stocks  till  doomsday, 
when  the  captive,  with  the  quick  ear 
and  eye  of  terror  and  calamity,  be- 
came conscions  that  church  was  over^ 
that  the  congregation  in  a  few  seconds 
more  would  be  flocking  thitherwards. 
He  saw  visionary  hats  and  bonnets 
through  the  trees,  which  Riccabocca 
saw  not,  despite  all  the  excellence  of 
his  spectacles  —  heard  phantasmal 
rustlings  and  murmurings  which  Ricca- 
bocca heard  not,  despite  all  that 
theoretical  experience  in  plots,  strata- 
gems, and  treasons,  which  should  have 
made  the  Italian's  ear  as  fine  as  a 
conspirator's  or  a  mole's.  And,  with 
another  violent  but  vahi  effort  at 
escape,  the  prisoner  exdaimed, — 

"  Oil,  if  1  could  but  get  out  before 
they  come  I  Let  me  out — ^let  me  out. 
O,  kind  sir,  have  pity — let  me  out !" 

"7)/aw)fo/"  said  the  philosopher, 
startled, "  I  wonder  that  never  occurred 
to  me  before.  After  all,  I  believe  he 
has  hit  the  risht  nail  on  the  head;" 
and,  looking  dose,  he  perceived  that 
though  the  partition  wood  had  hitched 
firmlv  into  a  sort  of  spring-dasp, 
which  defied  Lenny's  unaided  strug- 
gles, still  it  was  not  locked,  (for, 
indeed,  the  padlock  and  key  were 
snng  in  the  justice-room  of  the  Squire, 
who  never  dreamt  that  his  orders 
would  be  executed  so  literally  and 
summarily  as  to  dispense  with  all 
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fbnnal  appeal  to  himself!)  As  soon 
is  Dr  Riocabocca  made  that  discovery, 
It  occarred  to  him  that  alt  the  wisdom 
of  all  the  schools  that  ever  existed 
eanH  reconcile  man  or  boy  to  a  bad 
position,  the  moment  there  is  a  fair 
oi^rtnnity  of  letting  him  ont  of  it. 
Accordingly,  without  more  ado,  he 
lifted  np  the  crealcing  board,  and 
Lenny  Fairfield  darted  forth  like  a 
bird  from  a  cage — halted  a  moment 
as  if  for  breath,  or  in  joy ;  and  then, 
taking  at  once  to  his  heels,  fed,  fast 
as  a  hare  to  its  form—fast  to  his 
mother'^  home. 

Dr  Riccabocca  dropped  the  yaifn- 
iog  wood  into  its  place,  picked  np  his 
handkerchief  and  restored  it  to  his 
pocket;  and  then,  with  some  cariosity, 
began  to  examine  the  nature  of  that 
pUuse  of  duresse  which  had  cansed  so 
mnch  painfnl  emotion  to  its  rescued 
Tl^m. 

**Man  is  a  very  irrational  animal 
at  best,"  quoth  the  sage,  soliloquising, 
^'  and  is  fk-igfatened  by  strange  bugga- 
booes!  Tis  but  a  piece  of  woodl 
bow  little  it  really  injures ;  and,  after 
an,  the  holes  are  but  rests  to  the  legs, 
and  keep  the  feet  out  of  the  dirt. 
And  this  green  bank  to  sit  upon — under 
the  shade  of  the  elm-tree  —  verily 
the  position  must  be  more  pleasant 
than  otherwise  I  Fve  a  great  mind — ^* 
Here  the  Doctor  looked  around,  and, 
teeing  the  coast  still  clear,  the  oddest 
notion  imaginable  took  possession 
of  him  ;  yet  not  indeed  a  notion 
80  odd,  considered  philosophically 
— for  all  philosophy  is  based  on  prac- 
tical experiment — and  Dr  Riccabocca 
felt  an  irresistible  desire  practi- 
cally to  experience  what  manner  of 
thing  that  punishment  of  the  Stocks 
really  was.  "I  can  but  try!— only 
for  a  moment,"  said  he  apologetically 
to  his  own  expostulating  sense  of 
dignity.  "  I  have  time  to  do  it,  before 
any  one  comes."  He  lifted  up  the 
partition  again :  but  Stocks  are  built 
on  the  true  principle  of  English  law, 
and  don*t  easily  allow  a  man  to  cri- 
minate himself— it  was  hard  to  get 
into  them  without  the  help  of  a  friend. 
However,  as  we  before  noticed,  ob- 
itades  only  whetted  Dr  Riccabocca's 
invention.  He  looked  round  and  saw 
a  withered  bit  of  stick  under  the  tree — 
this  he  inserted  in  the  division  of  the 
Stocks,  somewhat  in  the  manner  in 
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which  boys  place  a  stick  under  a  sieve 
for  the  purpose  of  ensnaring  sparrows  : 
the  fatal  wood  thus  propped,  Dr 
Riccabocca  sate  gravely  down  on  the 
bank,  and  thrust  his  feet  through  the 
apertures. 

•'Nothing  in  it!"  cried  he  trium- 
phantly, after  a  moments  deliberation. 
*'  The  evil  is  only  in  idea.  Such  is  the 
boasted  reason  of  mortals!"  With 
that  reflection,  nevertheless,  he  was 
about  to  withdraw  his  feet  from  their 
voluntary  dilemma,  when  the  crazy 
stick  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  par- 
tition fell  back  Into  its  clasp.  Doctor 
Riccabocca  was  fairly  caught-^* 'JP'actVw 
descensus — sed  revocare  gradum  ! " 
True,  his  hands  were  at  liberty,  but  his 
legs  were  so  long  that,  being  thus 
fixed,  they  kept  the  hands  from  the 
rescue ;  and  as  Dr  Riccabo^ca's  form 
was  by  no  means  supple,  and  the  twin 
parts  of  the  wood  stuck  together  with 
that  firmness  of  adhesion  which  things 
newly  painted  possess,  so,  after  some 
vain  twists  and  contortions,  in  which 
he  succeeded  at  length  (not  without  a 
stretch  of  the  sinews  that  made  tbcm 
crack  again)  in  finding  the  clasp  and 
breaking  bis  nails  thereon,  the  victim 
of  his  own  rash  experiment  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate.  Dr  Riccabocca 
was  one  of  those  men  who  never  do 
things  by  halves.  When  I  say  he  re- 
signed himself,  I  mean  not  only  Chris- 
tian but  philosophical  resignation. 
The  position  was  not  quite  so  pleasant 
as,  theoretically,  he  had  deemed  it; 
but  he  resolved  to  make  himself  as 
comfortable  as  he  could.  And  first, 
as  is  natural  in  all  troubles  to  men 
who  have  grown  familiar  with  that 
odoriferous  comforter  which  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  is  said  first  to  have  bestowed 
npon  the  Caucasian  races,  the  Doctor 
made  use  of  his  hands  to  extract  from 
his  pocket  his  pipe,  match-box,  and 
tobacco-pouch.  After  a  few  whiffs  he 
would  have  been  quite  reconciled  to 
his  situation,  but  for  the  discovery 
that  the  sun  had  shifted  its  place  in 
the  heavens,  and  was  no  longer  shaded 
from  his  face  by  the  elm-tree.  The  Doc- 
tor again  looked  round,  and  perceived 
that  his  red  silk  umbrella,  which  he 
had  laid  aside  when  he  had  seated 
himself  by  Lenny,  was  within  arm's 
reach.  Possessing  himself  of  this 
treasure,  he  soon  expanded  its  friendly 
folds.      And   thus    doubly   fortified 
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within  and  withont,  under  shade  of 
the  umbrelia,  and  his  pipecompoeedlj 
between  his  Ups,  Dr  Riccabocca  gazed 
on  his  own  mcarcerated  legs,  eyen 
with  complacency. 

*'  *  He  who  can  despise  all  things,' " 
said  he,  in  one  of  his  native  prorerbs, 
*'  ^  possesses  all  things  1*— if  one  des* 
pis^  freedom,  one  is  free  1  This  seat 
IS  as  soft  as  a  sofa  1  I  am  not  snre,*^ 
he  resumed,  soUloquisinff,  after  a 
pause — ^^  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is 
not  somethin|[  more  wittj  than  manly 
and  philosophical  in  that  national  pro- 
verb of  mine  which  I  quoted  to  the 
fancadh^  that  there  are  no  handsome 
prisons  1  Did  not  the  son  of  that  oele« 
brated  Frenchman,  snmamed  Bras  dk 
Fefy  write  a  book  not  only  to  prove 


that  adversities  are  more  necessary 
than  prosperities,  but  that  among  aU 
adversities  a  prison  is  the  most  ]^ea« 
sant  and  profitable?*  But  is  not  this 
condition  of  mine,  voluntarily  and 
experimentally  inenrred,  a  type  of  my 
life?  Is  it  the  first  time  that  I  have 
thrust  myself  into  a  hobble? — and  if 
in  a  hobble  of  mine  own  duxMiag, 
why  should  I  blame  the  gods?*^ 

Upon  this  Dr  Riccabocca  feU  into  a 
train  of  musing  so  remote  from  timo 
and  place,  that  in  a  few  minntea  he 
no  more  remembered  that  he  was  in 
the  Parish  Stocks,  than  a  lover  reMem« 
bcM  that  flesh  is  grass,  a  miser  that 
mammon  is  perishable,  a  philosopber 
that  wisdom  is  vanity.— -Dr  ISieea- 
boosa  was  in  the  douds. 


csApm  X* 


The  dullest  dog  that  ever  wrote 
a  novel  (and,  enire  hom,  reader — ^but 
let  it  ffo  no  farther-^we  have  a  good 
many  dogs  among  the  fraternity  that 
are  not  Mnnitos,t)  might  have  seen 
with  half  an  eye  that  the  Parson's 
discourse  had  produced  a  very  genial 
and  humanising  effect  upon  his  audi* 
ence.  When  all  was  over,  and  the 
congregation  stood  up  to  let  Mr 
Hazeldean  and  his  family  walk  first 
down  the  able,  (for  that  was  the  cus- 
tom at  Hazeldean,)  moistened  eyes 
glanced  at  the  Squire's  sun-burned, 
manly  face  with  a  kindness  that  be- 
spoke revived  memory  of  many  a 
»9nerous  benefit  and  ready  service. 
The  head  might  be  wrong  now  and 
then— *the  heart  was  in  the  right  place 
sfter  all.  And  the  lady,  leaning  on 
his  arm,  came  in  for  a  Urge  sharo  of 
that  gracious  good  feeling.  True,  she 
now  and  then  gave  a  little  ofi'ence 
when  the  cottages  were  not  so  clean 
as  she  fancied  they  ought  to  be— -and 
poor  folks  don't  like  a  liberty  taken 
with  their  houses  any  more  than  the 
rich  do ;  true,  that  she  was  not  quite  so 
popular  with  the  women  as  the  Squire 
was,  for,  if  the  husband  went  too  often 
to  the  alehouse,  shealwavs  laid  the  fault 
on  the  wife,  and  said,  *^  No  man  would 
go  out  of  doors  for  his  comforts,  if  he 


had  a  smiling  tee  and  a  clean  hearth 
at  his  home;"  whereas  the  Squire 
maintaiaed  the  more  gaUant  oprnkm, 
that  ^^  if  Gill  was  a  slmw,  it  was  be- 
cause Jack  did  not,  as  in  duty  boundr 
stop  her  mouth  wi^  a  kiss  1 "  Still, 
notwithstanding  these  more  obnoxious 
notions  on  her  part,  and  acertain  awe 
in8|»red  by  the  stiff  silk  gown  and  tibe 
handsome  aquiline  nose,  itwasismMM- 
sible,  espedalty  in  the  softened  t^n- 
pers  of  that  Sunday  afternoon,  not  to 
associate  the  honest,  comely,  beaming 
countenance  of  Mrs  Haieldean  with 
comfortable  reooUections  of  soups,  jel- 
lies, and  wine  in  sickness,  loaves  and 
bknkets  in  winter,  cheering  words 
and  ready  visits  in  every  little  distress, 
and  pretexts  afforded  by  improve- 
ment in  the  grounds  and  gardens  (im- 
provements whidi,  as  the  Squire,  who 
prefiured  productive  labour,  justlj 
oomplained,  ^^  would  never  fijush") 
for  little  timely  jobs  of  work  to  some 
veteran  grandsire,  who  stUl  liked  to 
earn  a  penny,  or  some  ruddy  urchin 
in  a  family  that  ^*  came  too  frtst."  Nor 
was  Frank,  as  he  walked  a  little  be- 
hind, in  the  whitest  of  trousers  and 
the  stifitsst  of  neckck)ths~with  a  look 
of  suppressed  roguery  in  his  bright 
haaeleye,  that  contrasted  his  assumed 
stateiin«BS  of  mien — ^without  his  por- 


*  ^  EfUft  to«l,  Vh^i  iTttiM  priton  uH  U  plm$  doutt,  H  U  plm»  mrvJUaUst** 
f  Muaiio  wat  the  ■amt  •f  a  dog  ttmom  fw  his  Isaming  (a  Poison  of  a  dog)  at  tha 
date  of  my  ohildbood.    There  aro  no  taoh  dofs  asw-a-dayo^ 
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Urn  of  tlie  alleDt  blessing.  Not  that 
he  had  done  anjthiBg  yet  to  deserve 
it ;  bnt  we  all  give  jonth  so  large  a 
credit  in  the  fittnre.  As  for  Miss 
Jemima,  her  trifling  foibles  only  rose 
from  too  aoft  and  feminine  a  suscep- 
tibility, too  ivy-like  a  yearning  fbr 
aome  masculine  oalc,  whereon  to  en- 
twine her  tendrils ;  and  so  little  con- 
fined to  self  was  the  natural  loving- 
nesa  of  her  disposition,  that  she  had 
Mped  many  a  village  lass  to  find  a 
IrartMiid,  by  the  bribe  of  a  marriage 
gift  horn  her  own  privy  purse ;  not- 
withataodhig  the  assuraocee  with 
wfaidh  she  accompanied  the  marriffge 
gift,  —  vis.,  that  "the  bridegroom 
woold  ton  out  like  the  rest  of  h»  un- 
mtefhl  sex ;  bnt  that  it  was  a  com- 
fort to  think  that  it  would  be  all  one 
in  the  approaching  crash.**  So  that 
flhe  had  her  warm  partisans,  especially 
aaoogst  the  young;  while  the  slim 
CaptuB,  on  whoee  arm  she  rested  her 
fofeAager,  was  at  least  a  dvil-spoken 
geotlemao,  who  had  never  done  any 
harm,  and  who  would  doubtless  do  a 
tad  of  ffood  if  he  bebnged  to  the 
pariah,  my,  even  the  fat  footman, 
wbo  came  last  with  the  ikmily  Prayer- 
book,  had  his  due  share  in  the  general 
aaaociation  of  neighbourly  kindness 

1  hall  and  hamlet.    Few  were 
Dt  to  whom  he  had  not  ex- 

the  right-hand  of  fdlowship, 
with  a  ftdl  horn  of  Octob^  in  the 
daap  of  it :  and  he  was  a  Haaeldean 
man,  too,  bom  and  bred,  as  two- thirds 
of  tk!e  Sgnire*s  household  (now  letting 
HMoiaelveB  out  from  their  large  pew 
cader  the  gaUery)  were. 

On  his  part,  too,  yon  could  see  that 
the  Squire  was  *  moved  withal,*  and 
a  fittle  humbled  moreover.  Instead 
of  walking  erect,  and  taking  bow  and 
cartaey  as  matter  of  course,  and  (^no 
meaning,  he  hung  his  head  somewhat, 
mad  there  was  a  slight  blush  on  his 
cheek ;  and  as  he  glanced  upward  and 
found  Mm — ehylv,  as  it  were — and  his 
eye  met  those  niendly  looks,  it  re- 
turned them  with  an  earnestness  that 
had  in  it  something  touching  as  wdl 
aa  cordial — an  eye  that  said,  as  well 
as  eye  could  say,  **"  I  don*t  quite  de- 
aorve  it,  I  fear,  neighbours;  bnt  I 
tiiank  you  for  your  good- will  with  my 
whole  heart.**  And  so  readily  was 
that  gUmee  of  tlie  eye  understood, 
Hiat  I  thfaik,  if  tiiat  scene  had  taken 
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place  out  of  doors  instead  of  in  the 
church,  there  would  have  been  an 
hurrah  as  the  Squire  passed  out  of 
sight. 

Scarcely  had  Mr  Hazeldean  cot  well 
out  of  the  churchyard,  ere  Mr  Stim 
was  whispering  in  his  ear.  As  Stim 
whispered,  the  Squire^s  face  grew  long, 
and  his  colour  changed.  The  congre- 
gation, now  flocking  out  of  the  church, 
exchanged  looks  with  each  other; 
that  ominous  conjunction  between 
Squire  and  man  chilled  back  all  the 
effects  of  the  Parson's  sermon.  The 
Squire  strack  his  cane  violently  into 
the  ground.  "  I  would  rather  yon 
had  told  me  Black  Bess  had  got  the 
glanders.  A  young  gentleman,  com- 
ing to  visit  my  son,  struck  and  insulted 
in  Haaeldean ;  a  young  gentleman — 
*8death,  sh*,  a  relation— his  grandmo- 
Aer  was  a  Hazeldean.  I  do  believe 
Jemima's  right,  and  the  worid's  com- 
ing to  an  end  f  But  Leonard  Fairfield 
fai  the  Stocks !  What  will  the  Parson 
say?  and  after  such  a  sermon !  *Rich 
man,  respect  the  poor!*  And  the 
good  widow  too ;  and  poor  Mark,  who 
almost  died  in  my  arms.  Stim,  you 
have  a  heart  of  stone !  Ton  confound- 
ed, lawless,  merciless  miscreant,  who 
the  deuce  gave  you  the  right  to  im- 
prison man  or  boy  in  my  parish  of 
Hazeldean  without  trial,  sentence, 
or  warrant?  Run  and  let  the  boy 
out  b^ore  any  one  sees  him  :  ran,  or 
I  shair*  — The  Squire  elevated  the 
cane,  and  his  eyes  shot  fire.  Mr  Stim 
did  not  run,  but  he  walked  off  very 
fhst.  The  Squh^  drew  back  a  few 
paces,  and  agpEiin  took  his  wife's  arm. 
**  Just  wait  a  bit  for  the  Parson,  while 
I  talk  to  the  congregation.  I  want  to 
stop  'em  all,  if  I  can,  from  going  into 
thev01age;buthow?" 
Frank  heard,  and  replied  readily — 
**  Give  'em  some  beer,  sir." 
'*  Beer  I  on  a  Sunday  I  For  shame, 
Frank ! "  cried  Mrs  Hazeldean. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Harry.  Thank 
vou,  Frank,"  said  the  Squire,  and  bis 
brow  grew  as  dear  as  the  bine  sky 
above  him.  I  doubt  if  Riccabocca 
could  have  got  him  out  of  his  dilemma 
with  the  same  ease  as  Frank  had  done. 
*^  Halt  there,  my  men^lads  and 
lasses  too— there,  halt  a  bit.  Mrs 
Fairfield,  do  you  hear  ? — ^halt  I  I  think 
his  reverence  has  given  us  a  capital 
sermon.  Go  op  to  the  Great  House  all 
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of  yon,  and  drink  a  glass  to  his 
health.  Frank,  go  with  them ;  and 
tell  Spruce  to  tap  one  of  the  casks 
kept  for  the  haymakers.  Hairy, 
[this  in  a  whisper,]  catch  thQ  Par- 
son, and  tell  him  to  come  to  me  in- 
stantly." 


[Jan. 


**  My  dear  Hazeldean,  what  has 
happened  ?  you  are  mad." 

**  Don't  bother— do  what  I  tell  yon." 

**Bat  where  is  the  Parson  to  find 
you?" 

"  Where,  gad  zooks,  Mrs  H.,— at 
the  Stocks  to  be  snre ! " 


CHAPTER    XI. 


Dr  Riccabocca,  awakened  out  of  his 
reverie  by  the  sound  of  footsteps — 
was  still  so  little  sensible  of  the  indig- 
nity of  his  position,  that  he  enjoyed 
exceedingly,  and  with  all  the  malice 
of  his  natural  humour,  the  astonish- 
ment and  stupor  manifested  by  Stirn, 
when  that  functionary  beheld  the 
extraordinary  substitute  which  fate 
and  philosophy  had  found  for  Lenny 
Fairfield.  Instead  of  the  weeping, 
crushed,  broken- hearted  captive  whom 
he  had  reluctantly  come  to  deliver, 
he  stared,  speechless  and  aghast,  upon 
the  grotesque  but  tranquil  figure  of 
the  Doctor,  enjoying  his  pipe  and 
cooling  himself  under  his  umbrella, 
with  a  sang-froid  that  was  truly  ap- 
palling and  diabolical.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering that  Stirn  always  suspected 
the  Papisher  of  having  had  a  hand  in 
the  whole  of  that  black  and  midnight 
business,  in  which  the  Stocks  had  been 
broken,  bunged  up,  and  consigned  to 
perdition,  and  that  the  Papisher  had 
the  evil  reputation  of  dabbling  in  the 
Black  Art,  the  hocus-pocus  way  in 
which  the  Lenny  he  had  incarcerated 
was  transformed  into  the  Doctor  he 
found,  conjoined  with  the  peculiarly 
strange,  el()ritoh,and  Mephistophelean 
physiognomv  and  person  of  Ricca- 
bocca,  could  not  but  strike  a  thrill 
of  superstitious  dismay  into  the  breast 
of  the  pai*ochial  tvrant.  While  to  his 
first  conf\i8ed  and  stammered  excla- 
mations and  interrogatories,  Ricca- 
bocoa  replied  with  so  tragic  an  air, 
such  ominous  shakes  of  the  head,  such 
mysterious,  equivocating,  long- worded 
sentences,  that  Stirn  every  moment 
felt  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
boy  had  sold  himself  to  the  Powers 
of  Darkness;  and  that  ho  himself, 
prematurely,  and  in  the  flesh,  stood 
race  to  fkoe  with  thq  Aixh-Enemv. 

Mr  Stirn  had  not  yet  r«ooverea  his 
WOQttd  IntoUigence,  which,  to  do  him 
JmIIMi  «M  oaaaUy  prompt  enough^ 


when  the  Squire,  foDowed  hard  by 
the  Parson,  arrived  at  the  spot. 
Indeed,  Mrs  Hazeldean's  report  of  the 
Squire's  urgent  message,  disturbed 
manner,  and  most  unparalleled  invita- 
tion to  the  parishioners,  had  given 
wings  to  Parson  Dale's  ordinarily  slow 
and  sedate  movements.  And  while 
the  Squire,  sharing  Stim's  amazement, 
beheld  indeed  a  great  pair  of  feet  pro- 
jecting from  the  stocks,  and  saw 
behind  them  the  grave  face  of  Doctor 
Riccabocca,  under  the  majestic  shade 
of  the  umbrella,  but  not  a  vestige  of 
the  only  being  his  mind  could  identify 
with  the  tenancy  of  the  Stocks,  Mr 
Dale,  catching  him  by  the  arm,  and 
panting  hard,  exclaimed  with  a  peta- 
lancc  he  had  never  before  been  ^own 
to  display — except  at  the  whist- 
table,— 

'^  Mr  Hazeldean,  Mr  Hazeldean,  I 
am  scandalised — I  am  shocked  at  yon. 
I  can  bear  a  great  deal  from  you,  sir, 
as  I  ought  to  do;  but  to  ask  my 
whole  congregation,  the  moment  after 
divine  service,  to  go  up  and  guzzle  ale 
at  the  Hall,  and  drink  my  health,  as 
if  a  clergyman's  sermon  had  been  a 
speech  at  a  cattle-fau: !  I  am  ashamed 
of  yon,  and  of  the  parish !  What  <$n 
earth  has  come  to  you  all  ?  " 

"  That's  the  very  question  I  wish 
to  heaven  I  could  answer,"  groaned 
the  Squire,  quite  mildly  and  patheti- 
cally— ^*  What  on  earth  has  come  to  us 
all !  Ask  Stirn : "  (then  bursting  out) 
"  Stirn,  you  infernal  rascal,  don't  you 
hear? — what  on  earth  has  come  to 
us  all?" 

"  The  Papisher  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  sir,"  said  Stirn,  provoked  out  of  all 
temper.  **  I  does  my  duty,  but  I  is  but 
a  mortal  man,  arter  all." 

"  A  mortal  fiddlestick  —  where's 
Leonard  Fairfield,  I  say  ?  " 

"  Him  knows  best,"  answered  Stirn, 
retreating  mechanically,  for  safety's 
sake,  behind  the  Parson,  and  pointing 
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to  Dr  Riccabocca.  Hitherto,  tboagh 
V>tii  Uie  Squire  and  Parson  had  indeed 
reeognieed  the  Italian,  they  had 
merelj  supposed  him  to  be  seated  on 
the  bank.  It  never  entered  into  their 
beads  that  so  respectable  and  dignified 
a  man  could  by  any  possibility  be  an 
inmate,  compelled  or  voluntary,  of  the 
Parish  Stocks.  No,  not  even  though, 
as  I  before  said,  the  Squire  had  seen, 
just  nnder  his  nose,  a  very  long  pair 
of  soles  inserted  in  the  apertures — 
that  sight  had  only  confused  and 
bewildered  him,  unaccompanied  as  it 
ongbt  to  have  been  with  the  trunk 
and  face  of  Lenny  Fairfield.  Those 
soles  seemed  to  him  optical  delusions, 
phantoms  of  the  overheated  brain ; 
bot  now,  catching  hold  of  Stirn,  while 
the  Parson  in  equal  astonishment 
caught  hold  of  him  —  the  Squire 
Altered  out,  *'  Well,  thb  beats  cock- 
iiirfatingl  The  man^s  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare,  and  has  taken  Dr  Rickey- 
bockey  for  little  Lenny  !" 

'^  Peiiiaps,"  said  the  Doctor,  break- 
ing silence,  with  a  bland  smile,  and 
attempting  an  inclination  of  the  head 
as  courteous  as  his  position  would 
permit^ — ^*  perhaps,  if  it  be  quite  the 
same  to  you,  before  you  proceed  to 
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explanations,^yon  will  just  help  me 
out  of  the  Stocks." 

llie  Parson,  despite  his  perplexity 
and  anger,  could  not  repress  a  smile, 
as  ho  approached  his  learned  friend, 
and  bent  down  for  the  purpose  of 
extricating  him. 

*•  Lord  love  your  reverence,  you'd 
better  not ! "  cried  Mr  Stirn.  "  Don't 
be  tempted — ^ho  only  wants  to  get  yon 
into  his  daws.  I  would  not  go  a-near 
him  for  all  the — " 

The  speech  was  interrupted  by  Dr 
Riccabocca  himself,  who  now,  thanks 
to  the  Parson,  had  risen  into  his  full 
height,  and  half  a  head  taller  than  all 
present — even  than  the  tall  Squire — 
approached  Mr  Stlm,  with  a  gracious 
wave  of  the  hand.  Mr  Stirn  retreated 
rapidly  towards  the  hedge,  amidst  the 
brambles  of  which  he  plunged  himself 
incontinently. 

^*  I  guess  whom  you  take  me  for, 
Mr  Stirn,"  said  the  Italian,  lifting  his 
hat  with  his  characteristic  politeness. 
"  It  is  certainly  a  great  honour ;  but 
you  will  know  better  one  of  these 
days,  when  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion admits  you  to  a  personal  inter- 
view in  another  and — a  hotter 
world." 


CHAPTSa   XII. 


*^  But  how  on  earth  did  you  get  into 
my  new  Stocks  ? "  asked  the  Squire, 
scratcbtnff  his  head. 

"  My  dear  sir,  Pliny  the  elder  got 
into  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna." 

*•  Did  be,  and  what  for?" 

**  To  try  whnt  it  was  like,  I  sup- 
pose," answered  Riccabocca. 

The  Sqnire  burst  out  a-laughing. 

*'  And  so  you  got  into  the  Stocks  to 
<ry  what  it  was  like.  Well,  I  can't 
wonder — it  is  a  very  handsome  pair  of 
Stocks,"  continued  the  Squire,  with  a 
4oving  look  at  the  object  of  his  praise. 
*^  Nobody  need  be  ashamed  of  being 
seen  in  those  Stocks— I  should  not 
mind  it  myself." 

"  We  had  better  move  on,"  said 
tbe  Parson  drily,  ^^or  we  shall  bo 
having  the  whole  village  here  pre- 
sently, gazing  on  the  lord  of  the 
manor  in  the  same  predicament  as 
that  from  which  we  have  just  extri- 
cated the  Doctor.  Now  pray,  what 
is  the  matter  with  Lenny  Fairfield  ? 


I  can't  understand  a  word  of  what  has 
passed.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
good  Lenny  Fairfield  (who  was 
absent  from  church  by  the  bye)  can 
have  done  anything  to  get  into  dis- 
grace?" 

*^Yes,  he  has  though,"  cried  the 
Squire.  **  Sthn,  I  say— Stirn."  But 
Stirn  had  forced  his  way  through  the 
hedge  and  vanished.  Thus  left  to  his 
own  powers  of  narrative  at  second- 
hand, Mr  Hazeldean  now  told  all  he 
had  to  commnnicate :  the  assault  upon 
Randal  I..eslie,  and  the  prompt  pun^h- 
ment  inflicted  by  Stirn  ;  his  own  in- 
dignation at  the  afifront  to  his  young 
kinsman,  and  his  good-natured  mer- 
ciful desire  to  save  the  culprit  from 
the  addition  of  public  humiliation. 

The  Parson,  mollified  towards  the 
rude  and  hasty  invention  of  the  beer- 
drinking,  took  the  Squire  by  the  hand. 
^*  Ah,  Mr  Hazeldean,  forgive  me,"  he 
said  repentantly ;  ^^  I  ought  to  have 
known  at  once  that  it  was  only  some 
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ebullition  of  your  heart  that  could 
stifle  your  sense  of  decorum.  But 
this  is  a  sad  story  about  Lenny, 
brawling  and  fighting  on  the  Sabbath- 
day.  ^  unlike  him,  too  —  I  don*t 
know  what  to  make  of  it.^' 

*'  Like  or  unlike,*'  said  the  Squire, 
^^  it  has  been  a  gross  insult  to  young 
Leslie;  and  looks  all  the  worse  be- 
cause I  and  Andley  are  not  just  the 
best  friends  in  the  world.  I  can't 
think  what  it  is,"  continued  Mr  Hazel- 
dean,  musingly,  ^^  but  it  seems  that 
there  must  be  always  some  associa- 
tion of  fighting  connected  with  that 
?rim  half-brother  of  mine.  There  was 
,  son  of  his  own  mother — who  might 
have  been  shot  through  the  lungs, 
only  the  ball  lodged  in  the  shoulder — 
and  now  his  wife's  kinsman — ^my  kins- 
man, too— grandmother  a  Hazeldean 
— a  hard-reading  sober  lad,  as  I  am 
given  to  understand,  can't  set  his  foot 
into  the  quietest  parish  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  but  what  the  mildest  boy 
that  ever  was  seen— makes  a  rush  at 
him  like  a  mad  bulL  It  is  Fatautt  ! " 
cried  the  Squire  solemnly. 

^^  Ancient  legend  records  similar 
instances  of  fatality  in  certain  houses," 
observed  Riccabocca.  "There  was 
the  House  of  Pelops — and  Polynices 
and  Eteocles— the  sons  of  (Edipus  I" 

"  Pshaw,"  said  the  Parson ;  "  but 
what's  to  be  done?" 

"  Done?"  said  the  Squire ;  "  why, 
reparation  must  be  made  to  young 
Leslie.  And  though  I  wished  to  spare 
Lenny,  the  young  ruffian,  a  public  dis- 
grace— for  your  sake.  Parson  Dale, 
and  Mrs  Fairfield's ; — ^yet  a  good  can- 
ing in  private — " 

"  Stop,  sir  I "  said  Riccabocca  mild- 
ly, "  and  hear  me."  The  Italian  then, 
with  much  feeling  and  considerable 
tact,  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  poor  pro- 
t^g^,  and  explained  how  Lenny's  error 
arose  only  from  mistaken  zeal  for  the 
Squire's  service,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  received  from  Mr 
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share  in  Lenny's  escape,  drew  a  mov- 
ing picture  of  the  boy's  shame  and 
honest  mortification.  "  Let  ns  nuuch 
against  Philip!"  cried  the  Atheniana 
when  they  heurd  Demosthenes — 

"  Let  us  go  at  once  and  comfort  the 
child  1"  cried  the  Parson,  before  Ric- 
cabocca could  finish. 

With  that  benevolent  intention,  all 
three  quickened  their  pace,  and  sooa 
arrived  at  the  widow's  cottage.  But 
Lenny  had  canght  sight  of  their 
approach  through  the  window;  and 
not  doubting  that,  in  spite  of  Rioca- 
bocca's  intercession,  the  Parson  was- 
come  to  upbraid,  and  the  Squire  to^ 
re- imprison,  he  darted  out  by  the 
back  way,  got  amongst  the  wooda^ 
and  lay  there  perdu  all  the  evening. 
Nay,  it  was  not  till  after  dark  that  his 
mother — who  sate  wringing  her  hands 
in  the  little  kitchen,  and  trying  in  vain 
to  listen  to  the  Parson  and  &bv  Dale^ 
who  (after  sending  in  search  of  the 
fugitive)  had  kin^y  come  to  console 
the  mother — heard  a  timid  knock  at 
the  door  and  a  nervous  fumble  at  the 
latch.  She  started  up,  opened  the 
door,  and  Lenny  sprang  to  her  boaom^ 
and  there  buried  his  face,  sobbmg 
loud. 

"  No  harm,  my  boy,"  said  the  Par- 
son tenderly ;  "  you  have  nothing  to 
fear— all  is  explamed  and  forgiven." 

Lenny  looked  up,  and  the  veins  on 
his  forehead  were  much  swollen. 
"  Sir,"  said  he  sturdily,  "  I  don't  want 
to  be  forgiven—I  ain't  done  no  wrongs 
And — I've  been  disgraced — and  I 
won't  go  to  school,  never  no  more." 

**  Hush,  Carry ! "  said  the  Parson  tO" 
his  wife,  who,  with  the  usual  live- 
liness of  her  little  temper,  was  about 
to  expostulate.  ^^Good  night,  Mrs^ 
Fairfield.  I  shall  come  and  talk  to 
you  to-morrow,  Lenny ;  by  that  time 
you  will  think  better  of  it." 

The  Parson  then  conducted  his  wife 
home,  and  went  np  to  the  Hall  to 
reoort  Lennv's  safe  return :  for  the 
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*^  to  strike  a  gentleman  and  an  Eton- 
ian, who  had  jQSt  been  to  call  on  me  I 
Bnt  I  wonder  Bandal  let  him*  off  so 
well — any  other  boj  in  the  sixth 
fonn  woiild  hare  killed  him  P 

''  Fraak,"  aM  the  Parson  sternly, 
^if  wBali  had  onrdeserts,  what  should 
be  dofte  to  him  who  not  oidy  lets  the 
son  go  down  on  his  own  wrath,  bat 
atriyes  with  nneharitable  breath  to 
Un  the  dying  embers  of  another's?" 

Tiie  clersTman  here  tnmed  away 
from  Frank,  who  bit  his  lip,  and 
aeemed  abashed^idiile  efen  hfe  mo- 
ther said  not  a  word  hi  his  excnlpa- 
tioo;  for  when  the  Parson  did  reprore 
in  that  stem  tone,  ike  ms^esty  of  the 
Hall  stood  awed  before  the  rebake  of 
the  Church.  Catching  HiccabOGca*s 
inqoisitiye  eye,  Mr  Dale  drew  aside 
the  philosopher,  and  whispered  to  him 
his  leaiB  that  it  would  be  a  Terr  hard 
matter  to  induce  Lenny  to  beg  Randal 
Leslie's  pardon,  and  that  the  prood 
atomach  of  the  pattern-boy  wonld  not 
digest  the  Stocks  with  as  much  ease 
as  a  long  regimen  of  philosophy  had 
enabled  the  sage  to  do.  This  confer- 
ence Miss  Jemima  soon  iBteimpted 
by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Doctor 
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respecting  the  number  of  years  (even 
without  any  previous  and  more  violent 
incident)  that  the  world  could  possibly 
withstand  its  own  wear  and  tear. 

**  Ma'am,**  said  tiie  Doctor,  reluc- 
tantly summoned  away,  to  look  at  a 
passage  in  some  prophetic  periodical 
npon  that  interesting  sntject^^ 
^  ma'am,  it  is  very  hard  that  yon 
should  make  one  remember  the  end 
of  the  world,  since,  in  conversing  with 
you,  one's  natnral  temptation  is  to 
forget  its  existence.** 

Miss  Jemima  blushed  scarlet.  Cer- 
tainly that  deceitfhl  heartless  com* 
pliment  Justified  all  her  contempt  for 
the  nude  sex ;  and  yet--snch  is  human 
blindness— it  went  far  to  redeem  dl 
mankind  in  her  credulous  and  too 
confiding  souL 

^^  He  is  about  to  propose,'*  sighed 
Miss  Jemima. 

**  Giacomo,*'  said  Riccabooca,  as  he 
drew  on  his  nightcap,  and  stepped 
majestically  into  the  four-posted  bed, 
''  I  thkik  we  shall  get  that  boy  for  the 
garden  now  1" 

Thus  each  E^urred  his  hobby,  or 
drove  her  car,  round  the  Hazeldean 
whirligig. 
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Although  history  and  biography 
both  relate  to  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
are  employed  in  the  narrative  of 
human  events,  they  arc  governed  by 
opposite  principles,  and  require,  for 
their  successful  prosecution,  diiferent 
powers  and  habits  of  thought.  The 
main  object  of  history  is  the  tracing 
out  the  growth  of  nations,  the  great 
events  which  lead  to  their  rise  or  fall, 
the  causes  operating  on  the  social 
body,  which  at  one  period  conduct  to 
power  and  greatness,  at  another  induce 
weakness  and  decay.  Biography  is 
concerned  with  individual  life.  Its 
aim  is  to  trace  the  annals,  not  of 
nations,  but  of  persons ;  to  portray, 
not  the  working  of  general  causes  on 
the  progi'ess  of  empires,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  particular  characters  on 
their  most  interesting  episodes.  The 
former  requires  habits  of  general 
thought,  and  the  power  of  tracing  one 
common  principle  through  a  great 
variety  of  complicated  details;  the 
latter,  close  attention  to  individual 
incidents,  and  a  minute  examination 
of  the  secret  springs  of  human  con- 
duct. The  first  is  closely  allied  to 
the  generalisations  of  the  philosopher; 
the  latter  requires  the  powers  of  the 
dramatist.  The  two  branches  of  com- 
position, however,  are  nearly  allied, 
and  frequently  run  into  each  other. 
History  generally  finds  its  most  inter- 
esting episodes,  often  its  most  im- 
portant subjects,  in  the  narrative  of 
individual  greatness;  biography  is 
imperfect  unless,  in  addition  to  tracing 
the  achievements  of  the  individuals  it 
records,  it  explains  their  influence  upon 
the  society  among  whom  they  arose. 

What  we  call  the  histories  of  anti- 
quity were,  for  the  most  part,  only 
biographies,  and  they  owe  their  prin- 
cipal Interest  to  that  circumstance. 
The  Cyrooadia  of  Xenophon  is  a  phi- 
losophical romance,  clothed  with  the 
eloquence  of  an  orator ;  the  fragments 
wblcli  remain  of  Sallnst,  the  rhetorical 
narrative  of  Quintus  Curtius,  are  the 
avowed  biographies  of  individual  men. 
Even  the  regular  histories  of  classical 


times  owe  their  chief  charm  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  snbject,  in  which  one 
state  or  contest  stands  prominently 
forward,  and  the  others  are  thrown 
into  a  shade  which  only  renders  the 
more  striking  the  light  thrown  on  one 
particular  subject,  or  the  efforts  of 
individual  greatness.  Herodotus  has 
earned  his  deathless  fame  by  the  nar- 
rative he  has  given  of  the  great  war 
between  Persia  and  Greece,  on  which 
the  destinies  of  mankind  depended; 
Thucydides  by  hb  profound  exposi- 
tion of  the  strife  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy  in  the  contest  between 
Lacedaimon  and  Athens.  The  long 
narrative  of  Livy  has  survived  the 
floods  of  Time  almost  entirely  from 
the  charming  episodes  descriptive  of 
character  or  manners  which  he  has 
introduced,  and  the  dramatic  power 
with  which  he  has  narrated  the  ex- 
ploits of  individual  men;  and  what 
has  given  Tacitus  immortality,  la 
neither  any  luminous  views  on  the 
progress  of  mankind,  nor  any  just 
appreciation  of  the  causes  of  gi-eatness 
in  particular  states,  but  the  depth  to 
which  he  has  fathomed  the  real  springs 
of  action  in  particular  men,  and  the 
terrible  truth  with  which  he  has  un- 
veiled that  most  appalling  of  all  spec- 
tacles— a  naked  human  heart. 

The  great  difficulty  of  history,  as  it 
must  be  written  in  modem  times, 
arises  from  the  multitude  and  compli- 
cation of  the  events  which  have  to  be 
recorded.  So  intimately  connected 
have  the  States  of  Europe  been  since 
the  rise  of  modem  civilisation,  that  he 
who  writes  the  annals  of  one  must 
write  the  history  of  all.  The  progress, 
internal  and  external,  of  all  its  powers 
must  be  brought  forward  abreast;  and 
such  is  their  number  and  importance, 
that  not  only  is  the  historian  oppressed 
with  the  variety  and  complication  of 
his  materials,  but  he  ^nds  it  next  to 
impossible  to  pix>duce  interest  in  the 
reader  amidst  such  a  sea  of  details ; 
and  often  fails,  from  the  impossibility 
of  attaining  that  essential  requisite  in 
the  rousing  of  human  sympathy — 
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imitj  of  emotion.  Add  to  this  the 
iufinlt^  of  subjects  a  hbtorian  even  of 
an  indifidnal  state  most  now  embrace, 
and  which  almost  overwhelm  the 
exploits  of  particular  men  by  their 
mnltitnde  and  complication.  Strategy, 
statistics,  trade,  navigation,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  taxation,  finance, 
enrrency,  paper  credit,  poor  laws, 
agriculture,  socialism,  chartism,  form 
a  few  of  the  topics,  any  one  of  which 
would  require  volumes  for  its  eluci- 
dation, yet  none  of  which  can  be 
omitted  without  exposing  the  histo- 
rian to  the  imputation,  from  some 
one  or  other,  of  having  overlooked 
the  most  important  part  of  his 
subject.  So  gircat  is  this  difficulty, 
so  extensive  the  embarrassment  it 
produces,  that  it  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  insurmountable  by 
any  effort,  how  great  soever,  unless 
the  endeavours  of  the  historian  are 
aided  by  nnity  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, or  overpowering  greatness  of 
influence  in  the  characters  with  whom 
he  has  to  deal.  But  it  is,  perhaps, 
only  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  of 
the  Sncceesion  in  Spain,  and  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  such  unity  of 
interest  is  to  be  looked  for,  or  such 
surpassing  grandeur  of  character  is 
to  be  found,  from  the  achievements' 
of  a  Richard  Coeur- de-Lion,  a  Marl- 
IxHXHigh,  or  a  Napoleon. 

From  this  great  difficulty,  bio- 
graphy is  entirely  free,  and  thence 
the  superior  interest  with  which,  when 
property  treated,  works  of  that  de- 
scription are  attended.  We  are  so 
constituted  that  we  must  concentrate 
our  interest ;  dispersion  is  fatal  to  its 
existence.  Every  novelist  and  ro- 
mance-writer knows  this ;  there  must 
always  be  a  hero  and  a  heroine ;  but 
two  or  three  heroes  and  heroines 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  interest. 
Arioeto  tried  to  divide  the  interest  of 
the  reader  among  the  adventures  of  a 
doaen  knights-errant;  but  even  his 
genius  proved  unequal  to  the  task, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  concentrate  the 
whole  around  the  fabulous  8ie|^  of 
Palis  to  restore  the  broken  unity  of 
his  power.  The  great  and  signal 
advantage  of  biography  is,  that,  from 
its  vefy  nature,  it  possesses  that  per- 
sonal interest  and  individual  charac- 
ter which  the  epic  poet  and  novelist 
/ed  to  be  essential  to  the  moving  of 


the  human  heart,  but  which  the  his- 
torian so  often  finds  himself  unable  to 
attain,  without  omitting  some  impor- 
tant parts  of  his  subject,  or  giving 
undue  prominence  to  the  characters 
of  individual  men. 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  the 
most  popular  works  which  ever  have 
been  written  have  been  biographies 
of  illustrious  men.  No  one  would 
think  of  comparing  the  intellect  of 
Plutarch  to  that  of  Tacitus,  his 
eloquence  to  that  of  Cicero^s,  yet  ho 
has  made  perhaps  a  greater  impres- 
sion on  the  imagination  of  subse- 
quent ages  than  either  of  these  illns- 
trions  men.  If  we  examine  the 
images  of  the  mighty  of  former  days 
which  are  engraven  on  our  minds,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
pictured  pages  of  Livy  or  Quintus 
Curtius,  as  the  "  Lives  of  Plutarch," 
which  have  given  them  immortality. 
We  complain  of  his  gossip,  we  lament 
his  superstition,  we  smile  at  his 
credulity,  but  wo  devour  his  pages ; 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred years,  they  remain  one  of  the 
most  generally  popular  works  in  exis- 
tence. It  is  the  same  in  modem 
times.  No  one  would  think  of  com- 
paring Boswell,  in  point  of  intellect, 
to  Johnson ;  in  point  of  eloquence  to 
Burke;  in  point  of  genius  to  Gibbon; 
yet  he  has  produced  a  work  superior 
in  general  interest  to  any  of  these 
illustrious  men,  and  which  is  daily 
read  by  thousands,  to  whom  the 
*^  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, "  the  moral  essays  of  the 
"  Rambler,"  and  the  "  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall,"  will  fur  ever 
remain  unknown. 

To  i-ender  biography,  however,  thus 
generally  attractive,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  its  basis  should  be  that 
first  element  in  the  narration  of 
human  action  —  Truth.  Without 
this,  it  wants  the  great  superiority  of 
the  narrative  of  real  event  over  ficti- 
tious creations,  how  interesting  soever 
they  may  be—that  of  recording  what 
has  actually  occurred  in  real  life. 
How  important  an  element  this  is  in 
awakening  the  sympathies  of  the 
human  heart,  may  be  seen  even  in 
children  who,  when  particularly  fasci- 
nated by  any  story  they,  are  told, 
invariably  end  by  asking,  ^*  But  is  iL 
all  true?"    The  value  of  X^ 
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rather  of  what  is  ^  vraitembiMe^''  is 
fdt  even  in  imagiaarj  ooaceptioiis, 
which  it  is  well  kDOwn  are  never  so 
attractive,  or  interest  so  powerfully, 
as  when  they  most  closely  resemble 
the  events  and  characters  of  actual 
existence.  The  real  is,  and  ever 
must  be,  the  only  sure  foundation  of 
the  ideal.  Novels  are  most  delight- 
ful when  they  approach  nearest  to 
what  we  behold  around  us  in  real 
life,  while  yet  containing  a  sufficient 
blending  of  romance  and  sentiment, 
oi  heroism  and  magnanimity,  to 
satisfy  the  higher  aspbrations  of  our 
being.  Biography  is  most  diarming 
when  it  depicts  wiUi  fidelity  those 
characters,  and  records  with  truth 
those  events,  which  approach  nearest 
to  that  imaginary  perfection  to  which 
eveoy  generous  mind  aspires,  but  to 
which  none  ever  has  attained,  or 
ever  will. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth,  that 
the  events  which  are  suitable  for  epic 
poetry  are  such  as  are  ^'  probable  but 
yet  elevating."  We  are  so  constituted 
by  our  bonds  to  earth,  that  our  chief 
interest  must  ever  be  derived  from  the 
virtues  or  the  vices,  the  joysOTsorrows, 
of  beincs  like  ourselves ;  but  we  are  so 
filled  with  moreennobling  thoughts  and 
aspirations,  by  our  destiny  in  Heaven, 
that  we  can  be  satisfied  only  by  what 
points  to  a  higher  state  of  existence, 
and  feel  Uie  greatest  enjoyment  by 
being  elevated,  dther  by  the  concep- 
tions of  fancy  or  the  records  of  reali^, 
to  a  nearer  view  of  its  perfection. 
If  novels  depict  merely  imaginary 
existences,  they  may  charm  for  a 
season,  like  the  knights  of  Ariosto,  or 
the  heroes  of  Metastasio ;  but  they 
are  too  much  in  the  clouds  perman- 
ently to  interest  sublunary  mortals. 
If  th^  record  merely  the  adventures 
of  low,  or  the  vulgarity  of  middle 
life,  they  may  amuse  for  a  season, 
like  the  characters  of  Smollett;  but 
they  will  sink  ere  long,  from  the 
want  of  that  indispensable  lifeboat 
in  the  sea  of  time,  an  elevating  ten- 
dency. It  is  characters  like  those  of 
the  lUad,  of  Shakspeare,  of  Scott, 
and  Schiller,  which  combine  the  well- 
known  and  oft-observed  character- 
istics of  human  nature  with  the  oft- 
imagined  but  seldom  seen  tndts  of 
heroism  and  magnanimity  which 
border   on   the  realms  of  the  ideal 


that  for  ever  fasdnate  the  Unaghia- 
tion,  and  dwell  in  the  heart  of  man. 
The  reason  is,  they  contain  enongh  of 
reality  to  tell  us  it  is  of  humanity 
that  the  story  is  told,  and  enoujch  of 
the  ideal  to  make  ns  piood  of  o«r 
connection  with  it 

The  ^eat  and  chief  diarm  of  bl»> 
graph^  is  to  be  found  in  this,  that 
it  umtes,  from  its  very  nature  and 
object,  those  two  indispensable  requi- 
sites to  duraUe  popularity  in  wt^ks 
of  fiction,  and  combines  them  with 
the  value  and  the  solid  information  of 
truthful  narrative.  It  possesses  the 
value  of  hktory,  without  its  tedium — 
the  interest  of  romance,  without  its 
unsubetantiality.  It  culls  the  flowers 
from  the  reoords  of  time,  and  oasts 
into  the  shade  all  the  aooompanyimr 
weeds  and  briars.  If  a  judicious  and 
discriminating  selection  of  chanusters 
were  made— if  those  persons  were 
selected  for  the  narrative  who  have 
been  most  illustrious  by  their  vhtnes, 
their  genius,  or  their  magnanimity^ 
or,  as  a  contrast,  by  their  vices,  and 
who  have  made  the  greatest  and 
most  durable  impression  on  hnman 
affairs,  a  work  might  be  prodnced 
exceedhig  any  one  of  history  in  its  uti- 
lity, any  of  romance  in  its  popularity. 
David  Hume  strongly  advised  Ro- 
bertson, eighty  years  ago,  instead  of 
writing  the  I^  of  Ckaries  the  Piflk^ 
to  write  a  series  of  biographies,  on  the 
plan  of  Plutarch,  for  mod^n  times ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted 
that  the  advice  was  not  followed. 
Yet  were  the  abilities  of  the  Scotch 
Principal,  great  as  they  were,  not 
such  as  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the 
task.  His  mind  was  too  philosophiGal 
and  discursive  to  give  it  Hs  chi^  in- 
terest. He  wanted  the  dramatic  tnnif 
the  ardent  soul,  the  graphic  power, 
the  magnanimous  disposition,  which 
was  essential  to  its  suoceesfol  accom- 
plishment. A  work  in  three  thousand 
pages,  or  six  volumes,  recording  the 
lives  of  fifty  of  the  greatest  and  most 
illustrious  men  in  Europe,  firom  the 
days  of  Alfred  to  those  of  Napole<m, 
executed  hi  the  right  spirit,  and  by  a 
man  of  adequate  genius,  would  be  the 
most  popular  and  elevating  book  that 
ever  appeared  in  Modem  Europe^ 
Many  such  have  been  attempted,  but 
never  with  any  success,  because  they 
were  not  set  about  by  the  proper 
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To  do  joBtioe  to  such  ao  un- 
dertaking would  require  a  combina- 
tion of  opposite  qnalitiee  rarely  to 
be  met  wiUi  in  real  life. 

Am  Uograpby  deals  witb  indi- 
Tidnai  characters,  and  is  reiieved 
from  the  extended  and  perplexing 
aobyects  which  overwhelm  the  gene^ 
histoiian,  it  admits,  in  return,  of  an 
expanskm  into  manj  topics  which, 
ahhou^  often  in  the  highest  degree 
amusing,  and  sometimes  not  a  little 
IntereaUng,  would  yet  be  felt  to  be 
misplaced  in  the  annals  of  the  great 
dianges  of  nations  or  of  the  world. 
As  the  delineation  of  character  is  its 
arowed  olpect,  and  the  events  of  in- 
diridoal  life  its  principal  subject,  it 
not  only  admits  of  but  requires  a 
thonsand  incidents  and  descriptions, 
which  are  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  those  charactm,  and 
form,  as  it  were,  the  still  IHTof  the 
pictore  in  which  their  features  are  to 
be  poortrayed.  Such  descriptions  are 
not  unsuitable  to  general  histonr.  Mr 
Macanlay  has  shown  in  his  History 
that  his  observations  on  that  head  in 
the  EdMmrgh  Review  were  founded 
OB  a  just  appreciation  of  the  object 
and  limits  of  his  art  But  they  mmt 
be  ^Ntfing^y  mtrodnced,  or  they  will 
beocMae  tedious  and  unprofitable :  if 
any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  try  to 
read  Yon  Hammer's  Hiatory  of  the 
Otiomam  Eitqnre^  one-half  of  which  is 
taktti  up  with  descriptions  of  dresses, 
leoeptions,  and  procesrions.  But  in 
biography  we  readily  give  admission 
to— nay,  we  positively  require — such 
details.  If  they  are  not  the  jewels  of 
history,  they  are  the  setting  which 
adds  to  their  lustre.  They  fill  up  our 
oonoeption  of  past  ev^ts ;  they  en- 
able OS  to  clothe  the  characters  in 
which  we  are  int^ested  in  the  actual 
habiliments  in  which  they  were  ar- 
rayed ;  they  bring  before  our  eyes  the 
dwellings,  the  habits,  the  mode  of 
life,  tiie  trawUmg,  the  occupations  of 
distant  ages,  and  often  give  more  life 
and  reality  to  the  creatures  of  our 
imaginations  than  could  have  been 
ittiined  by  the  most  laboured  general 
descriptions,  or  the  most  emphatic 
assertions  of  the  author. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  known  influence  of  indi- 
Tidaal  character,  rath^  than  abstract 
fvineiple,  on  the  feir  sex,  there  is  no 


branch  of  historical  composition  so 
suitable  for  woman  as  biography; 
and  Miss  Strickland  has  sho¥m  us 
that  there  is  none  which  female  ge- 
nius can  cultivate  with  greater  suc- 
cess. The  general  bent  of  the  female 
mind,  impressed  upon  it  for  the  wisest 
purposes  by  its  Creator,  is  to  be  in- 
fluenced in  its  opinions,  and  swayed 
in  its  conduct,  by  individuid  men, 
rather  than  general  ideas.  When 
Milton  said  of  our  first  parents— 

^  Not  equal,  at  their  lex  not  equal  seemed : 
For  valour  he  and  contemplation  formed  ; 
For  beautj  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace  ; 
He  fir  God  oufy,  she  fir  God  in  km ; " 

He  foreshadowed  man  as  the  ^>pro- 
priate  historian  of  the  general  march 
of  human  events — woman,  as  the 
best  delineator  of  individual  charac- 
ter, the  most  fascinating  writer  of 
biography.  The  most  guted  of  her 
sex  is  a  proof  of  this ;  for  if  a  few 
men  have  exceeded  Madame  de  Stael 
in  the  broad  view  she  takes  of  human 
afialrs,  none  have  equalled  her  in  the 
delineation  of  the  deepest  feelings 
and  most  lasUng  passions  of  the 
human  heart.  As  it  is  the  nature 
of  woman^s  disposition  to  form  an 
idol,  (and  it  is  for  that  very  reason 
that  she  proves  so  attractive  to 
that  of  man,)  so,  when  she  comes 
to  composition,  we  rejoice  to  see  her 
form  idols  of  her  heroes,  provided 
only  that  the  limits  of  truth  are 
observed  in  theur  delineation,  and  that 
her  enthusiasm  is  evinced  in  depicting 
the  real,  not  in  colouring  the  imagi- 
nary. 

As  graphic  and  scenic  details  are  so 
valuable  in  biography,  and  give  sudb 
life  and  animation  to  the  picture  which 
it  exhibits,  so  we  willingly  accept  from 
a  female  biographer,  whether  of  her 
own  or  others*  life,  details  which  we 
could  not  tolerate  in  the  other  sex. 
When  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  writ- 
ing after  the  fallof  Charles  X.,  recounts 
in  her  charming  memoirs  theenchant* 
ing  Schall  de  Cachemtre,  which  excited 
her  envy  on  the  shoulders  of  Josephine 
—or  tells  us  that  at  a  certain  ball  in 
Paris,  in  1797,  she  wore  her  blue  satin 
dress  and  pearl  ornaments,  and  at 
another,  her  pink  silk  and  diamonds^ 
we  perhaps  smile  at  the  simplicity 
whic^  made  her  recount  such  th^ 
of  herself;   but  still  we   grat' 
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accept  them  as  characteristic  of  the 
costume  or  manners  of  the  time.  But 
we  would  never  tolerate  a  male  bio- 
grapher of  Marat,  who  shoold  tell  as 
that  at  a  certain  ball  at  Naples  he  wore 
his  scarlet  trowsera  and  black  furred 
jacket,  and  on  his  coronation  looked 
irresistible  in  his  blue  and  silver  uni- 
form and  splendid  spare  jacket ;— not 
even  though  we  know  that  in  Russia 
•he  often  returned  to  his  lines  with  his 
sabre  dripping  wet  with  the  blood  of 
the  Cossacks  whom  he  had  challenged 
and  slain  in  single  combat,  and  al- 
though the  experience  of  all  ages  has 
confirmed  the  truth  of  PhilopoDmen's 
observation,  that  ^*to  soldiers  and 
women,  dress  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
consequence." 

Though  details  of  this  description, 
however,  are  valuable  and  admissible 
in  biography,  and  come  with  peculiar 
propriety  and  grace  from  a  female 
band,  it  must  be  observed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  is  a  limit, 
and  a  very  obvious  one,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  them,  and  that,  if  not  in- 
serted with  caution,  they  may  essen- 
tially injure  the  popularity  or  utility 
of  a  work.  In  particular,  it  is  seldom 
safe  to  carry  to  any  considerable  length 
in  the  text  the  introduction  of  quota- 
tions from  old  histories  or  chronicles 
of  the  period,  which  often  are  filled  with 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sub- 
jects. We  know  that  such  original 
<iocnments  have  a  great  charm  in 
the  eyes  of  antiquarians  or  antiquarian 
biographers,  the  more  especially  if  they 
have  brought  them  to  light  them- 
selves; but  such  persons  learned  in 
ancient  lore  constitute  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  human  race.  The  great 
body  of  readers,  at  least  nineteen  out 
of  twenty,  care  nothing  at  all  for  such 
'Original  authorities, but  wish  toseo  their 
import  condensed  into  a  flowing  easy 
narrative  in  the  authoi's  own  words. 
For  this  reason  it  is  generally  safest 
to  give  such  original  documents  or 
quotations  in  notes  or  an  appendix, 
and  to  confine  quotations  in  the  text 
tocharacteristicexpressions,ororiginal 
words  spoken  on  very  important  occa- 
sions. Barante  and  Sismondi  in  France, 
Tytlcr  in  Scotland,  and  Lingard 
in  England,  have  essentially  injured 
tbe  general  popularity  of  their  great 
and  learned  works,  by  not  attending 
^-   ♦his    rule.      The   two   Thierrj-s 
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have  chiefly  won  theirs  by  attending 
to  it. 

The  great  popularity  and  widely 
extended  sale  of  Miss  Strickland^s 
Queens  of  England^  almost  equalling, 
wo  believe,  that  of  any  living  author 
in  this  country,  and  much  exceeding 
that  of  any  prior  writer,  whether  <^ 
her  own  or  the  other  sex,  in  the  same 
period  in  biography,  is  a  proof  both  of 
the  intrinsic  excellence  of  that  work, 
and  the  thirst  which  exbts  in  the 
public  mind  for  works  of  that  descrip- 
tion. We  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  the  narrative  of  human  events 
might  be  rendered  as  popular  in  the 
outset,  and  far  more  and  durably  in- 
teresting in  the  end,  than  any  works  of 
fiction ;  and  that  the  only  reason  why 
this  has  so  seldom  taken  place,  was 
because  historical  works  were  in  gene- 
ral constructed  on  wrong  principles. 
The  great  success  which  has  recently 
attended  historical  composition  in  this 
country,  especially  in  the  case  of  Mr 
Macaulay*s  History  and  Miss  Strick- 
land^s  Lives,  is  a  proof  that  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  well  founded.  And  of 
the  two,  biography,  when  supported  by 
learning,  and  handled  by  genius  sndi 
as  both  these  learned  writers  possess, 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  generally 
popular  than  extended  history,  be- 
cause it  partakes  more  of  the  character 
of  Romance,  and  possesses  in  a  higher 
degree  that  unitg  of  interest  which  is 
the  most  essential  element  in  all  arts 
which  aim  at  pleasing  or  fascinating 
mankind. 

Scotland  is  a  country  peculiaily 
fortunate  in  the  characters  it  pre- 
sents for  biographical  genius.  This 
arises  from  its  physiod  weakness 
when  compared  to  the  strength  of  its 
formidable  neighbour,  and  the  re- 
sources which  it  has  ever  found  in  the 
persevering  and  indomitable  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  former  in  every 
age  of  the  wars  with  England  has 
made  its  plains  the  seat  of  conflict ; 
while  the  latter  has  always  secured 
their  success  in  the  end,  though  often 
after  fearful  reverses,  and  always 
against  tremendous  odds.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive.  Scotland,  after 
three  centuries  of  almost  incessant 
conflict,  flrst  with  the  arms,  and  then, 
more  formidable  still,  with  the  gold 
of  England,  was  still  unsubdued  when 
her  monarchs  ascended  the  English 
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throne,  aod  the  rivalry  of  two  noble 
nations  was  tamed  ioto  the  blissfal 
emalation  of  peace.  It  is  this  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  has  caused 
ber  history  to  be  so  prolific  of  incident, 
and  has  renderod,  as  strangers  so 
often  have  remarked,  every  step  in 
her  surface  historical.  Her  physical 
weakness  filled  it  with  incident— he; 
moral  strength  with  heroic  incident. 
Go  whero  you  will,  you  meet  with 
some  traces  of  the  great  or  the  beau- 
tiful, the  gifted  or  the  fascinating,  of 
former  days.  The  ancient  walls  and 
castellated  rocks  of  Edinburgh  teem 
with  historical  recollections  of  the 
highest  interest,  which  the  kindred 
spirit  of  modem  cliivahry  has  done 
so  much  to  illustrate.*  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty  miles — between 
Falkirk  and  Stirling— are  four  battle- 
fields,! on  each  of  which  the  fate  of 
Britain  was  detennined,  or  armies 
as  numerous  as  those  which  met  at 
Waterioo  encountered  each  other. 
Lochleven  exhibits  the  mournful  prbon 
of  beauty;  Niddrv  Castle,  of  her 
evanescent  joys ;  the  field  of  Lang- 
aid^  of  her  final  overthrow.  Cartlan 
Crags  still  show  the  cave  of  Wallace ; 
Turaberry  Castle  the  scene  of  Bruce's 
first  victory ;  Calloden,  the  last  battle- 
field of  generous  fidelity.  Every  step 
in  Scotland  is  historical :  the  shades 
of  the  dead  arise  on  every  side :  the 
very  rocks  breathe — 

^  Tet,  Albjn,  j«t  the  praiw  be  thine, 
Tbj  weoes  »ad  story  to  combine ! 
Thoa  bid^  him  who  bj  Roslin  strayr. 
Lilt  to  the  talo  of  other  dars; 
Midst  Ctftkn  Cran  thou  snow^st  the  cave. 
The  refuse  of  the  cnampion  brave; 
CviTing  each  rock  its  storied  tale, 
Pooring  a  laj  for  ererj  dale, 
Knittii^,  as  with  a  moral  band, 
Thj  native  legends  with  thy  land, 
To  eire  each  scene  the  interest  high, 
Which  Qenins  lends  to  Beauty^  eye." 

Miss  Strickland^s  talents  as  a 
writer,  and  tum  of  mind  as  an  in- 
dividual, in  a  peculiar  manner  fit 
ber  for  painting  a  historical  gallery 
of  the  most  illustrious  or  dignified 
female  characters  in  that  land  of 
chivalry  and  of  song.  Her  disposi- 
tion is  at  once  heroic  and  pictorial. 


She  has  the  spirit  of  chivalr>'  in  her 
soul,  and  the  colours  of  painting  in 
her  eye.  She  sympathises  with  all 
the  daring  spirit,  the  bold  adventure, 
the  chivalrous  devotion,  of  the  cava- 
liers of  former  days ;  and  she  depicts 
with  not  less  animation  and  force 
the  stately  scenes  of  departed  times — 
the  dignified  processions,  the  splendid 
ceremonials,  the  imposing  paygeants. 
She  has  vast  powers  of  application, 
and  her  researoh  is  unbounded ;  bat 
these  qualities,  so  necessary  as  the 
foundation  of  a  historian^s  fame,  are 
in  her  united  with  the  powers  of  paint- 
ing and  the  soul  of  poetry,  and  digni- 
fied by  the  elevated  objects  to  which 
they  are  directed.  The  incidents  of 
individual  life  are  of  peculiar  import- 
ance in  Scottish  annals,  because, 
with  the  exception  of  two  periods — 
the  war  of  independence  under  Wal- 
lace and  Bruce,  and  the  national 
struggle  for  emancipation  from  Popish 
tyranny  at  the  Reformation— there 
have  seldom  been  what  we  now 
call  popular  movements  in  Scotland. 
Everything,  or  next  to  everything, 
depended  on  individual  character;  the 
great  game  of  the  world  was  played  by 
kings  and  queens,  nobles  and  knights. 
On  this  great  theatre  the  queens 
played,  as  they  do  everywhere,  a  most 
important  part.  The  instmctor  of  man 
in  childhood,  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion in  youth,  of  lasting  influence  in 
manhood,  woman  has,  in  modem 
Europe  where  her  destiny  was  first 
fully  developed,  exercised  an  im- 
portant sway,  and  more  so  than  is 
generally  supposed  on  national  afiuirs. 
But  nowhere  has  this  influence  been 
more  strongly  felt  than  in  Scotland, 
whei'c  queens  have  appeared,  whose 
beauty  and  misfoHunes  have  become 
immortal  in  story,  and  been  for  ever 
engraven  on  the  human  heart  by 
the  hand  of  geuius,  and  where  the 
chivalrous  and  daring  disposition  of 
the  country,  the  perfervidum  Scotonnn 
ingenhmiy  at  once  penetrated  some 
with  the  most  devout  adoration  of 
their  charms,  aod  inspired  others 
with  the  most  vehement  jealousy  of 
their  ascendency. 


*  Mr  Aytoun's  noble  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  Mr  Grant's  admirable  History  of  the 
CasiU  of  EdMwrgK. 
t  Falkirk,  Torwood,  BaBnockbom,  Stirling  Bridge. 
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In  her  delineation  of  individaal 
character,  Miss  Strickland  evidently 
takes  the  greatest  pains  to  be  impar- 
tial ;  and  the  moltitnde  of  new  docu- 
ments and  facts  which  she  has  bronght 
OB  both  sides  of  the  question  in  regard 
to  her  heroines,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  this  most  laudable  principle  is  a 
ruling  one  in  her  mind.  But  she 
would  be  something  more  or  some- 
thing less  than  mor^,  if  no  trace  of 
predilection  was  to  be  found  in  her 
pages.  It  is  rather,  howerer,  in  regard 
to  families  than  indiyiduals  that  this 
leaning  is  apparent  She  is  evidently 
inimical  to  the  Tudoc  and  friendly  to 
the  Stuart  race.  In  this  she  only 
shares  the  feelings  of  the  chivalrous 
and  the  enthusiastic  of  every  age  and 
country ;  for  the  leading  quaUties  of 
the  one  were  as  calculated,  on  a  re- 
trospect, to  insphre  aversion  as  those 
of  the  other  were  to  awaken  sympa- 
thy. The  first  was  selfish,  overbear- 
ing, cruel,  but  often  exceedingly  able: 
the  latter  generous,  unsuspecting, 
heroic,  but  sometimes  sadly  impru- 
dent. Success  at  the  time  crowned 
the  woridly  wisdom  of  the  one,  and 
disaster,  long-continued  and  crushing, 
at  length  punished  the  unhappy  want 
of  foresight  of  the  other.  But  the 
results  of  the  time  are  not  always  in- 
dicative of  the  opinion  of  futurity : 
and  already  the  verdict  of  mankind 
has  been  secured  in  regard  to  the 
rival  Queens  who  brought  their  for- 
tunes into  collision,  by  two  pleaders  of 
surpassing  power  in  swaying  the  hu- 
man heart.  Scotland  may  be  proud 
that  one  of  these  was  found  in  the 
most  gifted  of  her  eons,  whose  genius 
has,  in  one  of  his  most  perfect  histo- 
rical novels,  immortalised  the  prison  of 
Lochleven  and  the  field  of  Langside ; 
and  Germany  may  well  exult  In  the 
reflection  that  the  other  appeared  in 
that  matchless  genius  who  three  cen- 
turies after  her  death  imbibed,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saale,  the  very  soul  and 
spirit  of  the  age  of  Mary  in  England, 
and  has  for  ever  engraven  her  heroic 
death,  and  the  imperishable  scenes  of 
Fothermgay,  on  the  hearts  of  men.* 

Miss  Strickland's  partiality  for  the 
Stuart  and  aversion  to  the  Tudor 
race,  may  be  explained  by  another 


and  still   more  honouraUe  circnm- 
stance.    It  is  the  inevitable  effect  of 
a  long  course  of  injustice,  whether  in 
the  rulers  of  men,  or  the  Judg^  of 
those  rulmv,  the  annalists  of  theur 
lives,  to  produce  in  the  end  a  reaction 
in  the  general  mind.    This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  in  persons  like 
Miss  Strickland,  actuated  by  gene- 
rous and  elevated  feelings,  and  wiio 
fdel   conscious  of  power  to  redress 
much  of  the  injustice  which  the  long- 
continued  ascendency  of  a  particular 
part^,  whether  in  religion  or  politics, 
has  inflicted  on  the  characters  of  His- 
tory.    Nowhere   has    this   injustice 
been  more  strongly  experienced  than 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  two 
centuries^      The  popmar  party  in 
politics,  and  the  reformed  in  religion, 
having  in  both  these  countries,  after 
a  sanguinary  struggle,  been  success- 
ful, and  a  family  seated  on  the  throne 
which  embodied,  and  in  a  manner 
personified,   both     these    triumphs, 
nearly    the   whole    historians   who 
treated  of  ^e  period  for  a  eenturr 
and  a  half  were  entirely  one-sided. 
When  Hume  wrote  his  immortal  his- 
tory, he  complained,  with  justice,  that 
for  seventy  years  power,  reward,  and 
emolument  had  been  confined  to  one 
party  in   the  state,   and   that   the 
sources  of  History  had  in  consequence 
been    irremediably  corrupted.     EUs 
rhetorical  powers  and  impartial  spirit 
did  much  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  he 
had  not  industry  and  research  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  whole.    Much  was 
left  to  the  just  feelings,  and  generous 
because  disinterested  effort,  of  the 
high-minded  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  path  of  historical  inquiry.    Mr 
Tytler's  great  and  authentic  Hiitory 
of  ScotUmd^  and  Lingard's  able  and 
valuable,  though  one-sided.  History 
of  England,  have  gone  far  to  give 
the   opposite    side   of   the    picture 
which  Malcolm  Laing  and  Burnet  had 
painted  in  so  vehement  a  party  spirit* 
and  Macaulay  has  since  continued 
with  such  remarkable  historical  power. 
But  much  remained  yet  to  be  done. 
Antiquarian  industry,  chivalrous  zeal, 
have  of  late  brought  many  of  the  con- 
cealed or  suppressed  treasures  of  His- 
tory to  light;  and  it  is  those  which 


*  Schiller,  in  hii  nohU  drmma  of  Maria  Siuart 
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Stiickkiui  propoeee  toenbody 
in  her  Qmou  of  SeoOand. 

Of  the  general  pUm  which  she  pro- 
poeee  to  adopt  In  this  work^  our 
aotlior  ghres  the  floUowiDg  admirable 
•ooomit:— 

"  At  lonf  m  SeoUaiid,  in  oooseqQmioe 
«f  bad  fOftda  and  tediouB  ftraTelUi^,  w* 
■aiiMd  a  tori  of  terra  ineo^Ua,  Tolgar 
pntjndito  preTmOed  anong  the  ignorant 
aad  iMROwHnladed  portion  of  toeiety  in 
Tt^tad  ;  hat  SooHand  only  required  to 
ba  tata  to  be  appreciated.  Strong  in 
■ativa  talent,  rieh  in  natiTe  worth,  TaUant, 
patte^ariug,  and  wiee,  her  tone  haTo  been  - 
in  ttie  field  of  hoBonraUe 


aateipifte,  whether  fai  deedt  of  annt, 
» Jnritpmdenoa,  or  the  Indnttrial 


arte  of  peaeefhl  lUb.  In  poetry,  mnsio,* 
«Bd  tang,  the  hat  eertafaily  noTer  been 
aaipaaMd*  It  watjhoweTer,  reterred 
te  ttie  genint  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  draw 
I^^  heartt  and  English  gold  to  Scot- 
land, and  to  knit  thote  bondt  of  brotherly 
regard  which  no  act  of  legiilatnre  conid 
da.  Hit  grapUe  pietnret  of  Scotland  and 
the  Scotch  acted  like  a  tpdl  of  enchant- 
■aat  mm  the  iaagfaiationt  of  fte  En^idi. 
Tboee  who  were  able  to  indulge  the 
eathotiattic  feelingt  which  hit  writingt 
had  axeitad,  trotted  the  Border,  rushed 
into  Highbuid  ^ent,  scaled  Highland 
hillt,  congregated  at  Scotch  hottelrles, 
fsspid  into  Scotch  cottam,  were  inyited 
ta  partake  of  Scotch  hotpitality— and 
id  thfttlTts  in  a  land  fiowing  with 
:  aad  heaey,  act  merely  in  itt  festire 
•cter,bntinittkindlineet  to  strangers, 
which  is  the  glory  of  all  lands. 

*Tet  among  the  nnmeront  Tiritort 
whom  the  tight-teeing  Instincts  of  this 
age  of  locomiSion  haTc  rendered  (hmiliar 
with  iha  aacieBt  seats  of  Scottish  rega- 
Utyyhow  few  know  anything  about  the 
4)aaeat  who  once  held  their  courts  within 
the  now  deeorted  walls  of  Dunfermline, 
Falkland,  Linlithgow,  aad  Stirling  1  — 
gems  which,  eyen  in  their  desolation,  are 
aarriTing  monuments  of  the  graceful 
taatct  of  their  founders,  and  incline  the 
maaiag  antiquary,  who  lealitat  in  Ihncy 
Ihr  a  BMaieat  their  pristine  glory,  to 
smite  hit  breast  aad  eiioUim  '  lohabod  1' 
With  the  exception  ef  Windtor  Castle, 
Bhgland  has  certainly  no  Tcstige  of  pala- 
tial architecture  which  may  compare 
with  the  royal  hooMS  of  Scotland,  of  whose 
fcfiaor  ttoaatt  a  few  particalars  may  be 
no  leai  acceptable  to  tiie  toat  and  dangh- 
tan  of  the  land*  than  to  the  touthem 
atvaager  who  visitt  them. 

*  fte  lltidea  CatUe,  siitiag  eathroned 
oo  her  dim  rock,  the  Acropolit  of  £din- 
bn;^,  at  once  a  relic  aad  a  witntti  of 


the  immutable  Patt,  is  MX  of  memories 
of  CTentfhl  scenes  connected  with  Qneent 
wbote  heartt  would  haye  leaped  with 
exultation  could  their  eyet  haye  looked 
on  such  a  yision  of  national  prosperity  as 
the  bright  New  Town,  with  its  gay  streets, 
and  shops  f\ill  of  costly  merchandise  ;  its 
spacious  squares,  crescents,  and  noble 
public  buildings,  rising  on  the  outer 
baUium  of  that  grim  fortress  whose  base 
is  now  surrounded  by  green  flowery  gar- 
dant,  for  the  joyaaace  of  a  peace-ioring 
geaeratioa,  Biont  Meg  aad  her  brethren 
haye  lott  their  rocation  throagh  the 
amended  temper  of  the  timei^  and  hold 
sinecure  pottt  in  tilence— their  destme- 
tiye  thundert  being  tupenaded  by  the 
din  of  the  railway  trains  bringing  hourly 
freights  of  wealth  and  wisdom  to  the 
good  town  of  Edinburgh  and  its  inhiJ»i- 
tantt. 

''Many  original  royal  lettert  will  be  em- 
bodied in  thete  Tolumet,  with  facte  and 
aaecdotea  cartltally  yeriiled.  Local  tradi- 
,  tiont»aot  unworthy  of  attention,  haye  been 
gathered  in  the  datolate  palaoet  and  histo- 
ric titet  where  eyeiy  peaaant  it  aa  oral 
chronicler,  ftill  of  tpirii-ttirring  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  These  are  occasionally 
connected  with  themes  which  were  the 
fountains  whence  Sir  Walter  Scott  drew  his 
inspiration  for  the  chiyalric  poetry  and  ro- 
mance which  has  rendered  Scotland  classic 
flround.  The  tastes  of  thoee  yrho  were 
tne  ritfaig  generation,  when  the  Wayerley 
romances  were  the  abtorbinc  theme  of 
iateratt  in  the  literary  world,  hare  be- 
cooM  matured.  They  require  to  hare 
hittory  rendered  as  agreeable  without 
the  mixture  of  fiction  as  with  it ;  they 
desire  to  haye  it  so  written,  without  sac- 
rificing truth  to  fastidiousness,  that  they 
may  read  it  with  their  children,  and  that 
the  whole  fkmily  party  shall  be  eager  to 
resume  the  book  when  they  gather  round 
the  yfork-table  during  the  long  winter 
eyenings. 

^  Authors  who  feel  as  they  ought  to 
feel,  should  rejoice  in  seeing  their  pro- 
ductions capable  of  imparting  pleasure  to 
the  simple  as  well  at  the  refined  ;  for  a 
book  which  pleases  only  one  grade  of 
society  may  be  fashionable,  but  cannot  be 
called  popular.  That  which  interests 
peasants  as  well  as  peers,  and  is  read 
with  equal  xest  by  children  and  parents, 
and  is  often  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
operatiye  classes,  speaks  to  the  heart  In  a 
language  intelligible  to  a  widely-extended 
circle  of  humanity,  has  written  its  own 
reyiew,  and  needs  no  other." 

In  the  last  lines  of  these  admirable 
observations,  we  donbt  not  Miss  Strick- 
land has,  without  intending  it,  fore« 
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shadowed  the  destiny  of  her  own 
undertaking. 

The  work  begins  with  the  Life  of 
Margaret  Tndor,  daughter  of  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  and  married  at  the 
early  age  of  fourteen  to  James  IV., 
the  heroic  and  brilliant  King  of  Scot- 
land. This  choice,  In  many  i-espects, 
was  fortunate,  as  it  commences  with 
the  period  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  kingdoms  became  closely  inter- 
laced, and  with  the  princess  whose 
marriage  with  James  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  on  the  same  head,  and  the 
placing  of  the  Stuart,  and  through  it 
of  the  Hanoverian  family,  on  the 
Bi-itish  throne. 

The  first  chapter  is  occupied  with 
the  details  of  the  journey  of  the  royal 
bride  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
which  was  somewhat  a  more  tedious 
and  fatiguing  undertaking  than  it  is 
now  when  performed  by  her  descen- 
dant Queen  Victoria,  for  it  took  above 
three  weeks  to  perform.  The  reception 
of  the  vouthful  princess  at  York, 
Newcastle,  and  Durham,  where  she 
was  met  and  attended  by  the  whole 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  northera 
counties,  who  accompanied  her  on  her 
progress  northward  on  horseback, 
gives  occasion  for  several  faithful  and 
animated  pictures.  Her  first  day's 
journey  in  Scotland,  however,  brought 
her  into  ruder  scenery,  characteristic 
of  the  stormy  life  which  lay  before 
her ;  and  she  rested  the  first  night  at 
Fastcastlcy  then  a  stronghold  of  the 
Home  family,  now  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Hall  of  Dnnglass,  which  modem 
genius,  under  a  feigned  name,  has 
done  so  much  to  celebrate. 

''  Fastcastle  is  no  other. than  the  Teri- 
table  Wolf-Crag  Tower,  celebrated  in 
Scott's  Bridt  of  Lammermoor  as  the 
abode  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood.  It 
is  seated  on  a  lofty  promontory,  which 
commands  the  lonely  indented  bay  of 
which  St  Abb's  Head  forms  the  extreme 
point  to  the  right,  with  a  wild  array  of 
rifted  rooks  terminating  in  the  Wolf- 
Crag,  which  soars  high  in  mid  air  aboTo 
the  fortress — black,  gloomy,  and  inacces- 
sible. The  way  by  which  the  southern 
brido  and  her  company  reached  this 
rugged  resting-place  lay  across  the  Lam- 
mermuir,  several  miles  of  wild  heath  and 
treacherous  bog,  which  no  stranger  might 
traverse  in  safety  without  guides  well 
acquainted  with  the  track.    Before  they 
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entered  on  this  pass,  they  had  to  descend 
a  hill  which  was  so  steep  and  precipitous 
that,  even  within  the  last  century,  it  was 
customary  for  the  passengers  by  the 
mail-coach  between  Berwick  and  Edin- 
burgh to  alight  and  cross  it  on  foot,  while 
the  carriage  was  taken  off  the  wheels  and 
carried  over  by  a  relay  of  men,  stationed 
on  the  spot  for  that  purpose.  Of  course 
the  roads  were  not  better  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fastcastle  is 
approached  by  one  or  two  descents  and 
ascents  of  this  kind,  and  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  cleft  between  the 
rocks,  which  has  to  be  crossed  by  a  natural 
bridge  formed  of  a  ledge  of  rook,  without 
rail  or  guard,  with  the  vexed  billows 
boiling  and  thundering  sixty  feet  below. 
"  When  the  young  Tudor  Queen  made 
her  passage  across  this  Al  Arat  of  the 
Caledonian  coast,  the  had  the  German 
Ocean  before  her,  which  beats  against 
the  rocky  battlements  and  defences  with 
which  the  basement  of  the  castle  is  sur- 
rounded. One  of  these  masses  resem- 
bles the  upturned  keel  of  a  huge  man-of- 
war  stranded  among  other  fragments^ 
which,  like  the  relics  of  a  former  world, 
lay  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice, 
with  the  wild  breakers  rushing  through 
their  clefts,  forming  a  grand  jet-dTeau, 
and  tossing  the  light  feathery  foam  on 
high.  The  larger  rocks  are  the  haunt  of 
innumerable  sea-birds.  Fastcastle  had 
formerly  been  the  stronghold  of  some  of 
those  ferocious  feudal  pirates  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  buccaneers  of  the 
Caledonian  coast.  Many  a  bloody  deed 
had  been  perpetrated  within  its  isolated 
and  inaccessible  circuit;  but  the  festive 
solemnities  and  ceremonials  that  sur- 
rounded the  royal  bride  allowed  no 
leisure  or  opportunity  for  whispers  of  tlie 
dark  tales  and  romantic  traditions  con- 
nected with  its  history." 

Hitherto  the  Tudor  princess  had 
not  seen  her  royal  lover.  Their  first 
interview,  and  his  personal  appear- 
ance, are  described  in  these  charac- 
teristic lines :— ■ 

''  James  entered  the  presence  of  Mar- 
garet Tudor  with  his  hawking-Iure  flung 
over  his  shoulder,  dressed  simply  in  a 
velvet  jacket;  his  hair  and  beard,  curling 
naturally,  were  rather  long,  his  com- 
plexion glowing  iVom  the  manly  exercise 
he  had  just  been  engaged  in.  He  was  the 
handsomest  sovereign  in  Europe,  the  black 
eyes  and  hair  of  his  elegant  father,  James 
III.,  being  softened  in  his  resemblance  to 
the  blonde  beauty  of  his  Danish  mother. 
Sir  Walter  Soott  has  drawn  James  IV.'a 
portrait  con  amort,  and  has  not  exagge- 
rated the  likeness — 
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*  For  hMX»l  ma  hit  eagla  Bje^ 
And  Mil»ani  of  the  darkett  dro 

HU  short  curled  beard  ana  hair. 
Lisbt  -was  hia  footstep  in  the  dance, 

And  iinn  his  stirmp  in  the  lists ; 
And  oh,  he  had  that  merry  glance 

Which  seldom  lady^s  heart  resists.' 

The  yoang  Queen  met  her  royal  lord  at 
the  doorway  of  her  great  chamber.  The 
King  ci  Scotland  onoovered  his  head  and 
made  a  deep  obeisance  to  her,  while  she 
made  a  lowly  rererenee  to  him.  He  then 
took  berhand  and  kissed  her,  and  saluted 
all  her  ladies  by  kissing  them.  It  was 
noticed  that  he  welcomed  the  chiralric 
Earl  of  Surrey  with  especial  cordiality. 

**  Then  the  King  of  Scotland  took  the 
Qneen  oti  one  side,  and  they  communed 
together  for  a  long  space,  ^e  held  good 
aojiiKr,  [was  unembarrassed;]  and  the 
King  remained  bare-headed  during  the 
time  they  conrersed,  and  many  courtesies 
pia^ed  between  them.  Incontinsnt  [im- 
mediately] the  board  was  set  and  serred. 
The  King  and  Queen  washed  their  hands 
with  humble  rererence,  and  after  that  set 
them  down  at  table  together." 

Th6  entiy  of  the  royal  pair  into 
Edinbarghis  thus  deecribeu;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  attended  with 
one  remarkable  and  characteristic 
circomstance,  for  she  rode  behind  her 
deMimed  husband  on  the  same  horse : — 

^  Half  way  to  Edinburgh,  James  IV. 
was  seen  adrancing  with  his  company. 
He  was  this  time  attired  in  grand  cos- 
tume. '  His  steed  was  trapped  with 
gold,  and  round  its  neck  was  a  deep  gold 
IHnge  ;  the  saddle  and  harness  were  of 
gold,  but  the  bridle  and  head-gear  of 
batnished  silyer.  The  King  wore  a 
jacket  of  cloth  of  gold,  lined  and  bor- 
dered with  Tiolet  TeWet  and  fine  black 
hottge  or  budge  fur  ;  his  waistcoat  was  of 
Tiolet  satin,  his  hoses  of  scarlet,  his  shirt 
confined  with  bands  of  pearl  and  rich 
atones ;  his  spurs  were  long  and  gilt. 
He  rode  towards  the  Queen  in  ftill 
conne,  at  the  pace  at  which  the  hare  is 
hunted.  On  seeing  her,  he  made  yery 
Iramble  obeisance,  and,  leaping  down 
from  his  horse,  he  came  and  kissed  her 
in  her  litter.  Then  mounting  in  his  usual 
gallant  fashion,  without  touching  stirrup, 
»  gentleman-nsher  unsheathed  the  sword 
of  state,  and  bore  it  before  his  King  in 
regal  fitfhion.  The  Scottish  sword  was 
enclosed  in  a  scabbard  of  purple  Telret. 
whereon  was  written,  in  letters  of  pearl, 
God  my  drfende.  The  like  words  are  on 
tlie  pommel,  the  cross,  and  the  chap  also. 
Tht  Earl  of  Bothwell  bore  this  sword 
wlie&  th«  royal  party  reached  Edinburgh 
town.' 
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'^  The  King  placed  himself  by  the 
Queen's  litter,  and  passed  all  the  time 
conyersing  with  her  and  entertaining  her, 
as  he  rode  by  her  side. 

"  *  Before  tl^ey  entered  Edinburgh,  one 
of  the  King's  gentlemen  brought  out  a 
fair  courser,  trapped  in  cloth  of  gold, 
with  crimson  yeWet,  interlaced  with 
white  and  red  :  the  King  went  to  the 
horse,  mounted  him  without  touching  the 
stirrup  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, then  tried  his  paces— choosing  to 
judge  himself  whether  it  were  safe  for  his 
bride  to  ride  on  a  pillion  behind  him, 
which  was  the  mode  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  enter  the  city.'  Likewise  he 
caused  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  mount 
beliind  him,  as  a  lady  would  ride,  to  see 
whether  the  proud  courser  would  submit 
to  bear  double  or  not. 

"  When  he  had  concluded  all  his  expe- 
riments, he  decided  that  it  was  not  pro- 
per to  trust  the  safety  of  his  bride  to  his 
favourite  charger  ;  '  so  King  James  dis- 
mounted from  him,  and  condescended  to 
ride  on  the  Queen's  gentle  palfrey.  He 
mounted,  and  the  Queen  was  placed  on 
a  pillion  behind  him.'  " 

The  real  tragedy  and  most  interest- 
ing period  of  Margaret  Tndor's  life,  is 
that  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
fatal  expedition  to  Flodden,  to  which 
the  genius  of  Mr  Ay  toun  has  lately 
added  such  additional  interest  in  his 
exquisite  ballads.  Miss  Strickland  has 
also  been  strongly  moved  by  the  same 
catastrophe  :— 

*'  There  are  traditions  still  current  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  beautiful  pala- 
tial ruin  of  Linlithgow  relatiye  to  her 
parting  with  James  lY. 

*'  Near  the  King's  bed-chamber,  and  a 
beautiful  little  apartment  overlooking  the 
lake,  supposed  to  be  his  dressing-room,  is 
a  turnpike  stair,  at  the  comer  of  the  east 
side  of  the  quadrangle  erected  by  James 
lY.  This  leads  to  a  lofty  turret  or  mira 
dor,  called  by  popular  tradition  '  Queen 
Margaret's  Bower.'  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  stone  bench  or  divan,  and  had  once  a 
small  stone  table  in  the  centre.  Here 
the  Qneen  spent  in  tears  the  live-long 
Bummer^s  day  on  which  her  husband  left 
her  to  march  against  England.  Here, 
too,  she  is  said  to  have  passed  *  the 
weary  night  of  Flodden  fight,'  expecting 
news  of  Uie  engagement,  which  came  at 
last,  but  too  soon. 

**  The  fktal  field  of  Flodden  not  only 
made  Queen  Margaret  a  widow,  but  ren- 
dered Scotland  desolate  and  almost  des- 
perate. All  the  hope  that  remained  tc 
the  people  of  averting  the  fury  of  Hen- 
YIII.,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  soocesB 
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ceneral,  oenired  miltly  ia  the  (^eeii — 
being  founded  on  the  near  relfttionehip  of 
henelf  and  their  infiuit  Kiag  to  the 
southern  soyereign." 

"  The  Queen  oonyened  such  of  the  no- 
bility as  suTTiyed  the  red  field  of  Flodden 
to  meet  the  clergy  at  Perth  immediately. 
So  prompt  were  all  their  proceedings, 
that  the  young  King  was  crowned  at 
Scone,  near  that  city,  within  twenty 
days  of  his  father's  death.  It  was  called 
the  Mourning  Coronation ;  for  the  ancient 
crown  of  Scotland  being  held  oyer  on  the 
baby-brow  of  the  royal  infant,  most  of 
the  witnesses  and  assistants  of  the  cere- 
mony burst  into  an  *  infectious  passion ' 
of  sobs  and  tears.  They  wept  not  only 
their  own  recent  losses  on  the  battle-field, 
but  their  late  monarch,  'who  was,'  as 
Bncluinan  says,  albeit  no  commender  of 
kings, '  dear  to  all  men  while  liying,  and 
mistily  lamented  by  his  people  at  his 
death.' 

**  When  the  first  agony  of  grief  was 
abated  at  the  loss  of  the  King  and  the 
terrible  slaughter  of  the  best  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  who  fought  in  the  serried 
phalanx  of  spears  about  his  person,  the 
disooyery  was  made  by  the  Scottish 
people  that  no  other  injury  was  like  to 
accrue  fVom  Flodden  fight.  It  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  one  of  those 
bad  expenditures  of  human  Hfe  called  a 
drawn  battle.  Had  it  taken  place  on 
Scottish  ground,  it  would  haye  been 
reckoned  another  Bannockbum  :  the 
English  must  haye  retreated,  (for  they 
did  80  on  their  own  ground,)  and  the 
Soots  would  haye  retained  possesnon  of 
'Uie  field.  As  it  was,  the  Bnglish  had  the 
moral  advantages  of  being  an  inyaded 
people ;  and,  as  sueh,  their  success  in 
making  a  great  slaughter  of  those  yrho 
were  arrayed  in  battle  on  their  soil,  re- 
dounded more  to  their  tme  glory  than  is 
ihe  case  in  most  great  yietories.  But  ^y 
did  not  purchase  it  easily.  Stark  and 
■tiff  as  James  IV.  lay  under  heaps  of 
slain,  he  kept  possession  of  that  well- 
■trioken  field.  The  despatch  of  Lord 
Dacre  dearly  proyes  that  when  the  Eng- 
lish leA  the  field  at  nightftJl,  they  were 
ignorant  to  whom  the  victory  belonged. 
Then  the  Homes  and  other  Border  chief- 
tains plundered  the  dead  at  their  leisure ; 
their  oonntrymen  strongly  suspected  that 
they  slew  their  King,  and  turned  the 
scale  of  victory  against  their  oonntry- 
men. There  is  the  more  probabUity  in 
this  supposition  when  it  is  remembered 
how  inflexibly  James  lY.  had  maintained 
Justice  on  Iris  Borders— therefore  he  had 
honestly  won  the  enmity  of  those  rapa- 
4rioBS»qits. 


^  Lord  Dacre  made  an  excursion  of 
observation,  vrith  a  party  of  cavalry,  in 
the  morning  after  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
to  ascertain  who  possessed  the  field  ;  he 
saw  the  King  of  Scotland's  formidable 
train  of  brass  cannon  dominant  over  the 
scene,  but  mute  and  motionless  ;  the  ar* 
tillerymen  gone ;  the  Scottish  cannon 
and  the  silent  dead  were  solely  in  posses- 
sion of  the  battle-ground.  The  thickest 
heaps  cumbered  it  on  the  spot  where  the 
royal  James  and  his  phalanx  had  fought ; 
the  breathless  warriors  lay  just  as  death 
had  left  them,  fn-  the  marauding  Border- 
ers had  not  dared  to  pursue  their  occupa- 
tion of  stripping  and  plundering  in  the 
full  light  of  day." 

Qneen  Margaret,  however,  did  not 
remain  long  inconsolable ;  she  faftd 
too  much  of  the  disposition  of  her 
brother  Henry  VIII.  in  her  to  re- 
main long  without  a  husband;  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  a  handsome 
youth,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  whom  she 
soon  afterwards  marmd,  to  Uie  na 
small  annoyance  of  her  brother  and 
his  subjects.  Her  marriage  with  him 
gave  occasion  to  the  following  pleas- 
ing verses  by  Gawin  Douglas,  the 
uncle  of  the  nobleman  thus  honoured 
by  die  smiles  of  royalty : — 

^*  Amidst  them,  borne  within  a  golden  chair, 
0>r-fret  wi»   pearls  and   coloun   most 

preclair. 
That  drawen  was  by  hackneys  aU  milk- 
white, 
Was  set  a  queen  as  lily  sweetly  fiidr. 
In  purple  robe  hemmed  witti  gold  Ilk- 

idiere; 
With  ffemmed  clasps  closed  in  aU  peiAte, 
A  diadem  most  pleasantly  polite. 
Sate  on  the  tresses  of  her  golden  h^, 
And  in  her  hand  a  sceptre  of  deli|^t. 

So  next  her  rode  in  granate-violet, 
Twelve  damsels,  ilka  aue  on  their  estate. 
Which  seemed  of  her  eonnsei  most  secrete; 
And  next  them  was  a  lusty  rout,  Qod  wot ! 
Lords,  ladies,  and  full  mony  a  fiur  prelate^ 
BoUi  bom  of  low  estate  aad  hiffh  degree. 
Forth  with  their  queen  they  au  by  •passed 

me. 
At  easy  pace— they  riding  forth  the  gate. 
And  I  abode  alone  within  the  tree.^* 

Margaret's  life,  after  her  second 
marriage,  was  a  series  of  adventures 
and  disasters  partly  occasioned  by  the 
turbulent  spirit  and  endless  disorders 
of  the  times,  partly  by  her  own  pas- 
sions. She  was  a  true  Tudor  in  her 
disposition.  Like  her  brother,  *^  she 
spu^  no  man  in  her  lust,  and  do 
woman  in  her  hate/'  When  she  died, 
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at  tbe  age  of  forty-eiffbt,  she  had 
already  married  four  hosbandS)  of 
wbOB  three  were  etitt  aUoe,  She  di- 
Torced,  not  beheaded,  when  she  was 
tired  of  her  lorers :  in  that  respect 
she  was  better  than  Henrj.  Bj  the 
second  of  these  husbands  she  had  a 
daughter,  named  Margaret,  whose 
birth  took  place  in  the  following  cir- 
cnmstances,  characteristic  alike  of  the 
age  and  country : — 

**  The  weleome  iMBMge  of  Daore  arHTed 
at  0»ld«tream  »lmoet  in  the  last  minute 
HbaA  Queen  Mtrgaret  could  be  moved. 
So  desperately  ill  wm  she  taken  on  the 
road,  that  her  oonvo j  were  forced  to  stop 
hy  the  waj,  and  hurry  her  into  H&rbottle 
or  Hardbsttle  Cutle,  one  of  the  grim- 
mett  and  ganntest  Btone-doigoAi  that 
frowned  on  the  English  frontier.  It  was 
jnst  then  garrisoned  by  Lord  Dacre  in 
person,  who  had  commenced  the  fierce 
war  Ml  the  Borders  to  which  the  arrival 
•f  the  Bake  of  Albany  in  Scotland  had 
fiv^sa  riso.  Hie  portcullis  of  Hariwttle 
was  raised  to  admit  the  fainting  Qoeen 
of  SooUaod;  but  not  one  Soot,  man  or 
woman.  Lord  Daere  vowed,  shoold  enter 
with  her.  Here  was  a  terrible  situation 
for  Margaret.  She  was  received  into  the 
rugged  Border-fortress,  October  5,  and, 
after  remaining  in  mortal  agony  for  more 
than  fbrty-eight  hours,  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  the  Lady  Margaret  Bouglas, 
whose  name  is  frMuUiar  to  every  one  on 
the  pages  of  general  history,  as  ^e  imme- 
diate ancestress  of  our  present  royal 
IkmUy." 

The  death  of  Margaret  Tudor  sug- 
gests Uie  following  reflections  to  our 
author,  the  justice  and  beauty  of 
which  makes  us  regret  that  she  does 
not  more  frequently  speak  in  her  own 
penoo,  instead  of  the  quaint  style  of 
meient  annalists. 

^  Some  of  Margaret  Tudor's  mistakes  in 
covemment,  it  £  possible,  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  she  is  the  first 
inetaace  that  occurs,  since  Christianity 
was  established  in  the  island,  of  regnant 
power  being  confided  to  the  hands  of  a 
woasan  who  was  expected  to  reign  as 
/tmme  $eul4.  She  had  no  education, 
•earosly  anv  rriigion,  and  was  guided 
eatirtly  by  her  instincts,  which  were  not 
«f  aa  elevated  character.  Her  misdeeds, 
aad  the  misfortunes  attributable  to  her 
parvonal  conduct,  gave  rise  to  most  of  the 
terriUe  calamities  which  befsU  her  de- 
■eeadants.  Some  persons  among  the 
aiiatocraey  of  Scotland  followed  her  eril 
#TampU  of  divoree,  which  caused  long 
«ad  angry  litigation  concerning  the  birth- 


rights of  their  deteendaats.  The  fearful 
Isud  between  the  houses  of  Arran  and 
Bamley-Stuart  was  of  this  kind,  which 
deeply  involved  the  prosperity  of  her 
granddaughter,  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots. 
And  that  hapless  Princess  was  likewise 
marked  as  a  victim  by  the  cold  and  crafty 
Ruthven,on  account  of  his  family  interests 
being  affected  by  Queen  Margaret's  mar- 
riages and  divorces. 

"  A  succession  of  tragedies,  for  three 
generations,  was  the  consequence  of 
Margaret  Tador's  indulgence  of  her  selfldi 
passions.  Nor  are  the  woes  attendant 
on  contempt  of  the  divine  institution  of 
marriage  limited  to. the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  Many  a  domestic  tragedy,  thou|^ 
shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  every-day 
life,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause. 
Sorrow  enters  with  sin;  it  desolates  the 
peace  of  home;  and  unoffending  children 
snff^  for  Uie  eril  of  their  parents,  when- 
ever persons  are  found  to  brei^,  either 
by  wilful  passions  or  litigious  contest, 
the  eariieet  law  given  by  the  Almighty." 

The  second  Life  in  the  volume  is 
that  of  Magdalene  of  Yalois,  the 
beautiful  first  Queen  of  James  Y., 
the  brevity  of  whose  reign  of  forty  di^js 
in  Scotland  was  the  subject  of  such 
lamentation  to  the  country.  James 
went  to  Paris,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
chivalry,  to  choose  and  win  a  Queen 
in  person  ;  and  after  a  rapid  and 
somewhat  discreditable  homaee  to 
Mary  of  Yenddme,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  his  inconstant  affections 
were  at  length  fixed  by  Masdalene 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  whom  he  soon 
after  married,  and  who  became  his 
much  loved  but  short-lived  Queen. 
Their  entrance  Into  Scotland  is  thus 
described : — 

*  The  royal  voyagers  ntade  the  port  of 
Leith,  Saturday,  May  19,  being  the  fifth 
day  flrom  thehr  embarkation,  and  Whitsun- 
eve.  They  landed  at  the  pier  amidst  the 
aeehyaations  of  a  mixed  muHitnde  of 
k>ving  lieges  of  all  degrees,  who  came  to 
welcome  their  sovereign  home,  and  to  see 
their  new  Qaeen.  Magdalene  endeared 
herself  for  ever  to  the  affections  of  the 
people  by  the  sensibility  she  manifested 
on  that  occasion  ;  for  when  '  she  first 
stepped  on  Soottish  ground,  she  knelt, 
and,  bowing  herself  down,  kissed  the 
moulds  thereof  for  the  love  she  bore  the 
King,  returned  thanks  to  God  fbr  having 
brought  the  King  and  her  safely  through 
the  seas,  and  prayed  for  the  happiness  of 
the  country.'  This  was  indeed  entering 
upon  her  high  vocation,  not  like  the  cold 
state  poppet  of  a  public  pageant,  but  in 
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the  spirit  of  a  queen  who  felt  and  under-     *  How  many  hopes  were  borne  upon  thy  bier, 
stood  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  both       O  stricken  bnde  of  love  1  • 

'^  The  epitaph  of  this  lamented  Queen 


to  the  King  and  people  of  that  realm. 
A  touching  sight  it  must  have  been  to 
those  who  saw  that  young  royal  bride 
thus  obey  the  warm  impulse  of  a  heart 
orerflowing  with  gratitude  to  God^and 
loTC  to  all  she  then  looked  upon.  The 
venerable  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount,  and  other  contemporary  poets, 
who  were  so  soon  to  hang  elegiac  wreaths 
of  mournful  verse  on  the  early  bier  of 
her  who  then  stood  among  them  in  her 
fragile  and  almost  unearthly  lovelinessi 
radiant  with  hope,  and  joy,  and  happy 
love,  called  her  Uhe  pleasant  Magdalene/ 
and  '  the  sweet  Flower  of  France.' 

*'  King  James  blithely  conducted  his 
Queen  to  his  palace  of  Holyrood;  and,  to 
increase  the  universal  satisfaction  which 
her  appearance  and  manners  had  given, 
the  auspicious  news  quickly  spread 
through  Edinburgh,  that  she  was  likely 
to  bring  an  heir  to  Scotland.  Great 
were  the  rejoicings  in  consequence.  The 
ancient  prediction '  that  the  French  wife 
should  bring  a  child  the  ninth  in  degree 
fVom  the  left  side  of  the  stem  of  Bruce, 
that  should  rule  England  and  Scotland 
from  sea  to  sea,'  was  revived  in  antici- 
pation of  the  offspring  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland  by  Magdalene  of  France,  al- 
though it  would  only  have  been  the  eighth 
in  descent  ttom  that  illustrious  stock." 

Her  prematuro  and  lamented  death 
Is  recorded  in  these  feeling  para- 
graphs : — 

**  The  early  death  of  Magdalene  was 
not  only  a  misfortune  to  her  royal  hus- 
band, but  a  serious  loss  to  Scotland,  and 
even  to  Christendom,  on  account  of  the 
enlightened  views  she  had  received  on 
the  all-important  subject  of  religion. 
Brantome  tells  us  that  '  she  was  very' 
deeply  regretted  not  only  by  James  V. 
but  by  all  his  people,  for  she  was  very 
good,  and  knew  how  to  make  herself  truly 
beloved.  She  had  a  great  mind,  and  was 
most  wise  and  virtuous.'  The  first  general 
mourning  ever  known  in  Scotland  was 
worn  for  her,  and  her  obsequies  were 
solemnised  with  the  greatest  manifestation 
of  sorrow  of  which  that  nation  had  ever 
been  participant.  The  lamentations  for 
the  premature  death  of  this  youthful 
•Queen,  and  the  hopes  that  perished  with 
her  of  an  heir  of  Scotland,  appear  to 
have  been  of  a  similar  character  to  the 
passionate  and  universal  burst  of  national 
sorrow  which,  in  the  present  century, 
pervaded  all  hearts  in  the  Britannic  em- 
pire, for  the  loss  of  the  noble-minded 
Prinoess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  her 
infont. 


was  written  by  Buchanan  in  elegant 
Latin  verse,  of  which  the  following  is  » 
translation  :— 

*  MAODikLBNBOF  VaLOIS,  QuBXN  OF  SCOT- 

LAND, DIED  IN  TUB  XVI  YBAR   OF   HBR 
AOB. 

*  I  was  a  ro3ral  wife,  from  monarchs  sprang, 
A  sovereign's  daughter,  and  in  hope  to  be 
The  royal  mother  of  a  regal  line  ; 

But  lest  mv  glory  should  exceed  the  height 
Of  mortal  honour,  Death's  invidious  dart 
Hath  liud  me  in  my  morninz  freshness  here. 
Nature  and  virtue,  glory,  lite,  and  death. 
Strove  to  exoress  in  me  their  utmost  power. 
Nature  gave  oeauty  ;  virtue  made  me  good  ; 
Relentless  death  o'er  life  too  soon  prevailed. 
But  my  fair  fame  shall  flourish  evermore. 
To  compensate  for  that  brief  mortal  span 
By  lasting  meed  of  universal  praise.' " 

Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Guise,  and  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Charlemagne,  was  the 
second  Queen  of  James  V.:  she  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  as  her  daugh- 
ter was  Queen  Mary ;  and  she  was 
the  ancestress  of  our  present  illustrious 
sovereign.  We  have  room  only,  how- 
ever, for  one  extract : — 

'''Let  us,'  says  an  eloquent  French 
writer  of  the  present  day,  'enter  the 
grand  gallery  of  the  Chateau  d'£n,  and 
oontemplate  Uie  noble  portraits  of  the  line 
of  Guise.  There  we  shall  view  that  old 
Claud  of  Lorraine,  clad  in  his  heavy 
cuirass,  bearing  his  long  sword,  first  dyed 
in  blood  at  Marignan,  having  for  his 
cortege  and  companions  his  six  glorious 
sons  ;  then  we  shall  see  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, rival  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  conqueror  of  Calais  ;  near  him 
that  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  eloquent  as  an 
orator,  gallant  and  magnifieent  as  a  prince, 
yet  an  ambitious  and  oruel  priest.  And 
there  is  the  grandchild  of  Duke  Cland, 
Mary  Stuart,  angel  of  grief  and  poesy, 
whose  charming  head  .bore  a  crown- 
regnant,  and  yet  fell  beneath  the  axe  of 
the  executioner.' 

**  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Longneville 
were  both  present  at  the  bridal  of  James 
V.  and  Magdalene  of  France.  Little  did 
the  Duchess  imagine,  when  she,  as  the 
wife  of  the  representative  of  the  brave 
Dunois,  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Guise-Lorraine,  proudlv  took 
high  place  among  the  great  ladies  of 
France,  near  the  person  of  the  royal  bride, 
that  the  crown-matrimonial  of  Scotland — 
never  to  be  worn  by  her  on  whose  finger 
she  saw  the  enamoured  bridegroom  place 
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tlw  Bvptial  ring— wms  destined  to  encircle 
bar  own  brow.  Far  less  could  she  hare 
belioTod,  e^en  if  it  had  been  predicted  to 
her,  that  from  her  nnion  with  that  Prince 
shonld  proceed  a  line  of  soTereigns  who 
woold  reign  not  only  orer  the  Britannic 
iiles  from  sea  to  sea,  bnt  whose  empire, 
&r  exceeding  that  of  her  mighty  ancestor 
Charlemagne,  should  extend  over  India,  a 
eoBflideraUe  section  of  America,  and  in- 
dode  Tasi  portions  of  the  habitable  globe 
whose  existence  was  then  unknown.  Be- 
fore the  anniTsrsary  returned  of  the  day 
tiiat  witnened  the  nuptials  of  James  and 
Magdalene,  all  these  apparently  impos- 
sible erents  were  in  an  active  state  of 
progression." 

Miss  Strickland  has  annoimced  in 
her  Preface  that  two  volumes  are  to 
be  devoted  by  her  to  the  life  of  Queen 
Mary ;  and  that  great  light  has  been 
thrown  npon  that  interesting  subject 
bj  the  important  original  letters 
which  Prince  LabanofTs  recent  re- 
searches andpublicatlon  have  brought 
to  Ugfat  We  look  with  impatience 
Ibr  the  Mfllment  of  the  promise ;  for, 
^though  nothing  can  exceed  in  pa- 
thos and  interest  Mr  Tytler's  entran- 
cing aoooant  of  the  captivity  and  death 
of  Uiat  celebrated  and  heroic  princess, 
we  are  well  aware  that  much 
Jit  has  since  his  time  been  thrown 
on  the  snttiect,  bj  the  zealous  labours 
of  dhtralrons  antiquaries.  That  she 
msj  succeed  in  vindicating  her  me- 
moiyfrom  much  of  the  obloquy  which, 
despite  her  many  great  and  noble 
qoailties,  and  matchless  charms  of 
1  and  manner,  still  oppresses  it, 
we  need  hardly  say,  our  most 
anxioiis  wish ;  and  if  any  one  can  do 
it,  it  is  herself.  But  wo  confess  we 
have  little  expectation  that  it  is  pos- 
sible even  for  her  chivalrous  mind 
and  nntiring  industry  to  effect  the 
object.  Our  present  view  of  this  in- 
teresting question  is  as  follows:— The 
strength  of  the  case  against  Queen 
Maiy,  during  her  reign  in  Scotland,  is 
soch  that  it  remains  much  the  same 
npon  the  admitted  and  incontestible 
ticts  of  history,  though  all  the  dis- 


puted points  were  decided  in  her 
favour.  No  original  letters  of  hers, 
or  others  which  can  be  produced— no 
complete  disproval  of  those  which 
were  charged,  we  believe  falsely  and 
treacherously,  against  her— can  do 
away  with  her  acts^  whatever  light 
they  may  throw  npon  her  motives,  or 
the  unparalleled  network  of  treachery, 
selfishness,  and  duplicity,  with  which 
she  was  surrounded.  Can  it  be  reason- 
ably hoped  that  any  subsequent  effort 
of  industry  or  ability  will  be  able  to  do 
more  for  Queen  Mary's  memory  than 
has  been  done  by  her  gifted  dramatic 
biographer  Schiller,  who,  in  the  awful 
scene  of  her  last  confession  to  the 
priest  in  prison,  immediately  before 
being  conducted  to  the  block,  makes 
her  admit  her  failings  in  the  indul- 
gence of  undue  hatred  against  some, 
and  impassioned  love  to  others ;  and 
recount,  with  sincerity,  her  stings  of 
conscience  for  having  permitted  the 
King,  her  husband,  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  thereafter  loaded  with  favours 
and  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  party 
charged  with  his  murder  ?  It  is  hope- 
less to  deny  the  magnitude  of  these 
delinqnencies,  though  men,  at  least, 
should  view  them  with  an  indnlgent 
eye ;  for  they  arose,  as  Schiller  make» 
her  say,  on  that  dread  occasion,  from 
the  self-forgetfnlness  and  generous 
feelings  which  led  her  to  trust  in  a 
sex  by  whom  she  was  forsaken  and 
betrayed.*  Such  is  our  present  view 
of  the  case ;  but  we  have  every  confi- 
dence in  Miss  Strickland's  powers  and* 
research,  and  shall  impatiently  await 
the  new  light  she  will  doubtless  throw 
on  that  most  fascinating  and  tragic  of 
all  biographies. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  Mary 
was  a  mixed  character:  no  uncommon 
thing  in  every  age,  and  especially  so  in 
that  disastrous  and  profligate  one  in 
which  Mary's  lot  was  cast.  She  was 
as  charming  and  heroic  as  her  most 
impassioned  advocates  would  repre- 
sent, and  as  impassioned,  and  in  one 
matter  guilty,  as  her  worst  enemies 


*  '*  Ach  !  nicht  dnrch  hass  allein,  durch  sand'  ge  Liebe 
Noch  mehr  hab'  Ich  hochste  Gott  beleidigt. 
Das  Eitle  herz  ward  zudem  Mann  gezogen, 
Der  treulos  mich  verlassen  nnd  betrogen." 
''  Ah !  not  through  hatred  only,  bnt  still  more  through  sinfhl  love, hare  I  offended. 
Alasighty  God  1     My  tender  heart  was  too  strongly  drawn  to  man,  by  whose  fait^ 
1 1  have  been  forsaken  and  betrayed." — Maria  Stuart,  Act  r.  scene  7. 
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allege.  Her  viirtaes,  however,  were 
:'ber  own;  her  deUnqoencies,  of  the 
religion  in  which  she  h«d  been  bred, 
and  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 
It  was  the  age,  and  she  had  been  bred 
in  the  coort,  which  witnessed  the 
successive  morders  of  the  Dake  of 
Gnise  and  the  Admiral  Coligni  at  the 
court  of  France ;  the  Massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew  bv  a  French  king,  and 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  lighted  ^y  an 
English  qoeen.  To  one  period,  and 
that  the  most  interesting  of  her  life, 
nnmixed  praise  may  be  given.  From 
the  day  of  her  landing  in  England, 
her  conduct  was  one  of  dignity,  inno- 
cence, and  heroism;  and  if  her 
previous  life  was  stained  by  the 
imputation  of  having  permitted  one 
murder,  suggested  to  herself  by  des- 
pair, and  recommended  by  others  from 
profligacy,  she  expiated  it  by  being 
the  victim  of  another,  suggested  by 
jealousy,  executed  by  rancour,  and 
durectly  ordered  by  a  cruel  relative 
and  a  vindictive  rival. 

If  there  is  any  blemish  in  the  very 
interesting  volume,  of  which  our 
lunits  will  only  permit  a  more  cursory 
notice  than  its  high  merits  deserve, 
il  is  to  be  found  in  the  too  frequent 
use  of  quotations  from  old  authorities 
or  origkial  letters  in  the  text^  and  the 
mosaiC'like  appearance  which  is  ofben 
given  to  her  pages,  by  the  introdncdon 
of  quaint  and  antiquated  expressions 
drawn  from  contemporary  writers  in 
the  body  of  the  narrative.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  motive  which  has 
led  to  this,  and  we  respect  it  as  it 
deserves :  it  arises  from  the  wish  to 
be  accurate  and  trustworthy,  Uie  anx- 
ious desire  to  make  her  Lives  a  faith- 
ful transcript  of  the  times— to  exhibit 


their  very  •*  form  aodpressure.**  The 
object  was  good,  the  aesire  was  land- 
able;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  be 
carried  too  far,  even  in  working  out 
the  most  praiseworthy  principle. 
Long  accounts  of  dresses,  decorations, 
and  processions ;  entries  of  expenses 
in  Treasurers'  accounts ;  even  original 
letters,  unless  on  very  particular  oc- 
casions, are  the  materialsof  biography, 
but  they  are  not  biography  itself. 
It  is  iwing  character,  not  still  IH^ 
which  we  desire  to  see  delineated : 
the  latter  is  the  frame  of  the  picture, 
but  it  is  not  the  picture  itself.  Sudi 
curious  details  are  characteristic, 
generally  amusing,  often  interest- 
ing ;  but  they,  in  general,  do  better 
in  foot-notes  than  in  the  body  of  the 
narrative.  We  must  admit,  however, 
that  Miss  Strickland  has  exhibited 
equal  judgment  and  skill  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  has  Jttted  in  those 
contemporary  extracts  into  the  body 
of  the  narrative,  and  the  selection 
she  has  made  of  such  as  are  most 
curious  and  characteristic  of  the 
times.  By  many,  we  are  well  aware, 
they  will  be  considered  as  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  her  very 
interesting  volumes.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  introdudng  them  in  the  text 
that  we  wish  her  to  reconsider. 
Unity  of  composition  is  not  less 
essential  to  the  higher  produetiona 
of  art,  in  history  or  biognphy,  than, 
in  painting  or  the  drama;  and 
Miss  Strickland  writes  so  powerfhlly, 
and  paints  so  beautifully,  that  we  can- 
not but  often  regret  when  we  lose  the 
thread  of  her  flowing  narrative,  to 
make  way  for  extracts  tram  a  quaint 
annalist,  or  entries  from  the  acconats ' 
of  a  long-forgotten  exchequer. 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE  MIBBKLUHOBM. 


W<HiF,  tke  leaned  Germui,  wu 
certeiiilj  TeiT  £k  wroog-HM  Germaae 
m  their  eedlefle  speciiiiations  are  apt 
to  be— when  be  set  huns^  to  explain 
tbo  lUad  wkhoat  Homer ;  aa  attempt 
wbii^,  to  our  BritUk  ears,  generaUj 
aooaded  prettj  mncb  as  pcofiuie  aa  to 
explaui  the  world  withoat  Grod,  otf 
aeoording  to  Cieero^s  simile  agaisat  the 
Epicareaiis,  to  erplaia  the  existeace 
of  a  book  l^  the  mere  aoeidetttal  oat* 
toHUiHg  of  alphabetic  ooosters  on 
tkegioad.  The /iiiMtfeoald  not  have 
exuited  without  Homer--ao  the  mde 
iastiiict  of  the  nest  imleamed  and 
meat  mmctaphysical  EDglish  BoU 
deoiared  agamst  the  cftoad-woren 
theories  aikl  the  deep- sunk  lexieo- 

Sphkal  excavations  of  the  famous 
lin  professor ;  aad  thexode  insiiaot, 
after  mndi  philological  sappiag  and 
miaiiigv  stejada  gromd.  But  Wolf  did 
■ot  l^ioar  in  vain.  Thoagk  he  did 
Hot  take  the  citadel,  he  made  breadies 
into  maay  parts  of  our  classical  cir* 
eaonraHatioD,  formerij  deemed  most 
atrsBg,  and  made  us  change,  in  great 
■sasiire,  the  fisshion  of  oor  fbrtifica- 
tWDa.  in  the  same  manner  Niebohr, 
with  hia  knotty  dob,  made  sad  havoc 
aweHg  the  waxen  imagea  of  the  old 
Eamaas,  which  the  piety  of  LLvy-^ 
taking  them  for  geeaine  granite  ata- 
tnns  hadsctferthwithsachawertth 
of  tee  patriotic  elocution ;  but  after 
nl  this  work  of  destruetion,  Rome  still 
with  iu  Tiber,  and,  ui  the 
t  of  BMMt  sane  persons,  Romulus 
we  imagine;  while  the  ^ppeat 
Jnlins  shines  n  kingfy  star  every  mch, 
aa  much  after  Niebuhr's  strong  brash 
aa  before.  What,  then,  was  the  great 
truth  by  virtue  of  which— ns  stupid 
nsrmons  are  redeemed  by  a  good  text 
— WoK,  with  his  startlmg  anti- 
Homeric  gospel,  made  so  many  pro« 
adylee,  and  snch  fervid  apostles, 
nmoHg  the  learned  and  the  peetic  of 
hii  conntrymen?  Plainly  this,  Umt 
he  aeiaad  with  a  keen  glance,  and  a 
grand  comprehenaivcDesa,  the  minstrel 


character  of  the  Popular  Epos  of 
early  ages,  as  distinguished  from  the 
more  artijficial  and  curiously- piled 
compositions  of  more  polished  times, 
bearing  the  same  name.  Wolf  was 
wrong— say  mad,  if  you  please — in  as- 
sarting that  Pisistratus,  with  a  whole 
army  of  such  refhrbishers  of  old  wares 
as  Onomacritus,  oonld  have  put  to- 
gether such  a  glowing  vital  whole  as 
the  Iliad ;  but  he  was  right,  and  alto- 
gether sound,  when  he  looked  upon  the 
great  Epic  songof  the  wrath  of  Achilles 
as  a  thing  essentially  different,  not 
only  in  degree,  hot  in  kind,  from  the 
JSmeid  of  Y ir^  or  the  Paradi$e  Lost 
of  our  Milton.  Mai^  men  of  learning 
and  taste,  from  Scaliger  downwards, 
have  instituted  large  and  curious  com- 
parisons between  the  great  national 
Epos  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  of  the 
Romans ;  but  the  comparison  of  things 
that  have  a  radically  different  charac* 
ter  can  seldom  prodnce  any  result 
beyond  the  mere  expression  of  liking 
and  disliking ;  as  if,  among  critics  of 
trees,  one  shonld  say,  Iprejfer  a  briU" 
li'fi^  ptii€,  while  another  says,  Ow€  me 
ih€  smooih  buck.  Or,  a  result  ev«i 
more  nnsatisfoctory  might  be  produced. 
Starring  from  the  beech  as  a  sort  of 
model  tree,  a  forest  critic,  predeter- 
mined to  admire  the  pine  also,  mi^t 
apin  out  of  his  brain  a  number  of  subtle 
analogies  to  prove  that  a  pine,  though 
bearing  a  different  name,  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  tree  as  a  beech,  and  pos- 
sesses, when  more  philosophically  con- 
sidered, all  the  essential  characteristics 
of  this  tree.  Ton  lau^  ?— but  so,  and 
not  otherwise,  did  it  £uro  with  old 
Homer,  at  the  hands  of  many  profes- 
slonal  philologists  aad  literary  dile- 
tantes,  who,  with  a  perfect  apprecia- 
tion of  such  works  of  polished  skill  as 
thoy&nW  and  the  Jermeakm  Detivered 
— as  being  akin  to  their  own  modem 
tasto— must  needs  apply  the  same 
teat  to  take  cognisance  of  such 
strange  and  £ar- removed  objects  aa  the 
Iliad  and  Odyesey.  Such  transference 


T%€  FaU  of  ike  Niebehmgen  ;  othwwlae  Ae  Book  of  Kriemhild  :  a  tmndaikm  of 
the  HHMbm^  NSt^  or  Nitbdmmgm  Lied.  By  Willuji  Xakson  Lnrmov.  London  * 
WiUiMQB  and  Norgato,  1850. 
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of  the  mocild  that  measures  one  tbing 
to  another,  and  an  altogether  different 
tbing,  is  indeed  a  common  enough 
trick  of  our  eveiy-daj  judgments;  but 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  sort  of  criticism 
altogether  barren  of  any  positive  re- 
sults, and  which  ends  where  it  begins 
— in  talk.  To  the  character  and  cer- 
tainty of  a  science,  it  can  assuredly 
have  no  claim.  If  jon  wish  to  descant 
with  any  beneficial  result  upon  roses, 
pray  compare  one  English  rose  with 
another,  and  not  with  a  Scotch  thistle. 
Bring  not  the  fine  city  dame  into  con- 
tact with  the  brown  country  girl ;  but 
let  Lady  B^s  complexion  be  more  deli- 
cate than  Lady  C*s,  and  the  brown  of 
Bessie  be  more  healthy  than  that  of 
Jessie.  Jessie,  if  yon  will  consider 
the  matter,  has  nothing  in  common 
with  Lady  B,  except  this,  that  she  is 
a  woman.  As  little  has  Homer  in 
common  with  Virgil,  or  Tasso,  or 
Milton.  With  whom,  then,  is  Homer 
to  be  compared?  A  hundred  years 
ago,  Voltaire,  with  all  his  wit,  could 
not  have  answered  that  question— the 
whole  age  of  European  criticism  of 
which  Voltahre  was  the  oracle  and  the 
god  could  not  have  answered  it ;  but 
thanks— after  the  Percy  Ballads,  and 
Cowper,  and  Wordsworth,  and 
Sontney,  and  Bums— to  Frederick 
Augustus  Wolf,  that  question  we  can 
answer  now  in  the  simplest  and  most 
certain  way  in  the  world,  by  pointing 
to  the  famous  Spanish  Cid,  and  the 
old  Teutonic  Lay  of  the  Niebelux- 

OBK. 

To  the  Cld,  we  may  presume  that 
those  of  our  readers  who  love  popular 
poetry,  and  are  not  happy  enough  to 
know  the  sonorous  old  Castilian,  have 
been  happily  introduced  by  the  great 
work  of  Southey.  But,  with  respect 
to  the  other  great  popukir  Epos  of 
WesteraEurope,  we  suspect  Mr  Lett- 
soM  is  only  too  much  in  the  right 
when  he  says,  that  this  venerable 
monnment  of  the  old  German  genius  is 
''so  little  known  amongst  us,  that 
roost  ordinarv  readers  have  not  so 
rouch  as  heard  of  it  Even  amongst  the 
numerous  and  increasing  class  of  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  German, 
few  pay  attention   to   the   ancient 


literatm^  of  Germany :  they  are  gene- 
rally conversant  only  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  day,  or,  at  farthest, 
with  those  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors."  So,  indeed,  it  most  be; 
the  necessary  business  and  anrase- 
ments  of  life  leave  but  few  of  ns  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
learned  Germans,  and  refbse  to  look 
at  Helen  before  we  have  critically 
investigated  the  history  of  Jove*a 
«unour8,  and  of  Leda*s  epg.  So  mncl» 
the  more  are  we  beholden  to  gentie- 
men  like  the  present  translator,  who, 
by  the  patient  exercise  of  those  pious 
pains  which  are  the  pleasure  of  poets, 
put  us  into  the  condition  of  being  able 
to  hear  the  notes  of  that  strange  old 
Teutonic  lyre  prolonged  through  the 
aisles  of  an  English  echo-chamber. 
Mr  Lettsom  has  done  a  work,  much 
wanted  for  the  English  lover  of 
poetry,  honestly  and  well:  this  we 
can  say  from  having  compared  it  in 
various  places  with  a  prose  translation 
of  the  old  German  poem,  published 
at  Berlin  in  1814;*  also  from  the 
distinct  recollection  which  we  have  of 
the  character  and  tone  of  the  modem 
German  version  of  Marbach,  which  we 
read  for  the  first  time  several  years 
ago.  But  Mr  Lettsom^s  translation 
bears  also  internal  evidence  of  its 
excellence :  there  is  a  quiet  simplicity 
and  easy  talkative  breadth  about  it, 
characteristic  no  less  of  the  general 
genius  of  the  Germans  than  of  the 
particular  mediieval  epoch  to  which  it 
belongs.  With  a  perfect  confidence, 
therefore,  in  the  trustworthiness  of  th» 
present  English  version,  we  proceed  to- 
lay  before  our  readers  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  Epic  story  of  the  Niebelungen, 
accompanied  with  such  extracts  as 
may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
general  tone  and  character  of  the- 
composition. 

At  Worms,  upon  the  Rhine,  (so* 
the  poem  opens,)  there  dwelt  three 
puissant  kings— Gunther  and  Gremol 
and  Gieselher — three  brothers,  of 
whom  Gnnther  was  the  eldest,  and,  in 
right  of  primogeniture,  swayed  Ihe 
sceptre  of  Burgundy,  f  These  kings 
had  a  sister  named  Kriemhild,  the  reid 
heroine  and  fell  female  Achilles  of  the 


*  DoM  Nkbehtngen  Lied  ;  in*8  booh  Deutsche  ftbertmgen.     Von  August  Zbuvs*. 
Berlin:  1814. 
t  These  Bargundians  are,  in  the  eeeond  part  of  the  poein^  also  oalled  the  Nkbe^ 
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Spos ;  for  tbongfa  she  is  as  gentle  and  AchiOes,  so  the  most  significant  desfg-* 

mild  as  a  Madonna  till  her  Ioto  is  nation  for  thb  meditei^  Iliad  of  the 

wonnded,  after  that  she  nonrishes  a  Germans  wonld  be  the   revenge  of 

desire  of  rengeance  on  the  murderers  KrUmkUd,    After  naming  these,  and 

of  her  hvsband,  as  insatiate  and  in-  other  notable  personages  of  the  Bor- 

exorable  as  that  which  the  son  of  gnndian  court  at  Worms,  the  poet 

Pdens,  in  the  lUadt  nurses  against  makes  use  of  a  dream,  as  iEschylus 

the  son  of  Atreus  for  the  rape   of  in  the  Agamemnon  uses  an  omen,  to 

the  loTely  Bri^eis.    In  fact,  as  the  open  up,  in  a  fitful  glimpse  of  pro- 

great    work  of    Homer    might  be  phecy,  tlie  general  burden  and  fateful 

more  fully  designated  the  wrath  of  issue  of  his  tale. 

"  A  dream  was  dreamed  by  Kriemhild,  the  virtuous  and  the  gay, 
How  A  wild  young  falcon  she  trained  for  many  a  day. 
Till  two  fierce  eoglee  tore  it ;  to  her  thera  could  not  be 
In  all  the  world  such  sorrow  as  this  perforce  to  see. 

To  her  mother  Uttvat  once  the  dream  she  told; 

But  she  the  threatening  future  could  only  thus  unfold — 

'  The  Bedcon  that  thou  trainedst  is  sure  a  noble  mate ; 

Qod  shield  him  iu  his  mercy,  or  thou  must  lose  him  straight' 

'  A  mate  for  me  !  What  8ay*st  thou,  dearest  mother  mine  ? 

Ne*er  to  lore,  assure  thee,  my  heart  will  I  resign. 

rU  lire  and  die  a  maiden,  and  end  as  I  began, 

Nor  (let  what  elm  befidl  me)  will  suffer  woe  for  man.' 

'  Nay !'  said  the  anxious  mother, '  renounce  not  marridge  bo  ; 
Wouldst  thou  true  heartfelt  pleasure  taste  ever  here  below, 
Kan's  lore  alone  can  give  it    Tbou*rt  fair  as  eye  can  see : 
A  fitting  mate  Ood  send  thee,  and  naught  will  wanting  be.' 

'  No  more,*  the  maiden  answered,  *  no  more,  dear  mother,  say ; 
From  noany  a  woman's  fortune,  this  tinith  is  clear  as  day. 
That  fidsclv  smiling  pleasure  with  pain  requites  us  ever. 
I  fix>m  both  will  keep  me,  and  thus  will  sorrow  never.* 

So  in  her  lofty  virtue,  fimcy-free  and  gay, 

Lived  the  noble  maiden  many  a  happy  day ; 

Nor  one  more  than  another  found  favour  in  her  sight ; 

Still,  at  the  kst»  she  wedded  a  fiur-ronowned  knight 

He  waa  the  a^faame  falcon  she  in  her  dream  had  seen. 
Foretold  by  her  wise  mother.    What  vengeance  took  the  queen 
On  her  nearest  kinsmen,  who  him  to  death  had  done  I 
That  mug^  death  atoning  died  many  a  mother's  son." 

With  these  words  ends  the  Tory  two  distinct  parts  or  acts— -the  famous 

short  first  canto,  or,  in  the  phraseology  Siegfried,  "with  the  homy  hide,'^ 

of  the  bard,  "  adventure"  of  the  poem,  as  the  old  German  chap-book  has  it. 

The  seoond  introduces  us  to  the  most  which  any  of  our  readers  may  have  for 

prominent  male  character  in  the  first  a  groschen  or  two  in  Leipzig,  and  not 

part  of  the  poem—for  It  is  divided  into  more,wesuppose,  than  asixpence  here. 

**  In  Netheriand  there  flourished  a  prince  of  lofty  kind, 
(Whose  fitther  hight  Siegmund,  his  mother  Si^lind) 
In  a  sumptuous  casUe,  down  by  the  Rhine's  fiur  side ; 
Hen  did  call  it  Xanten ;  'twas  famous  fiur  and  wide." 

This  princely  youth,  who,  like  the  ing  employed  his  early  days,  like  an- 
Spanish  Cid,  is  perfect  even  to  the  cient  Hercules  and  Th^eus,  in  at- 
emallest  hair  on  his  beard,  after  hav-    tacking  and  overcoming  every  sort  of 

liia^aiy  which  epithet,  however,  in  the  first  part,  is  applied  to  certahi  distant  Scandi- 
navian vaasals  of  SiegfHed.  The  origin  of  this  name  has  caused  much  dispute  amongst 
Uieleaxntd* 
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terrible  monster,  in  bestial  or  hamati  "second  adrenlare.'*    like  a  dntifiid 

guise,  that  came  in  bb  way,  is  dabbed  son,  as  well  as  a  fearless  knight,  he 

knight  with  the  stroke  of  the  chival-  will  accept    no   royal   honours,    or 

roos  sword,  in  dne  form,  and  a  fi^stival  i^are  in  the  official  dignities  of  govern- 

is  held  in  honour  of  the  event,  the  ment,  so  as  long  as  his  filler  and 

description   of  which   occupies   the  mother  live. 

**  While  Siegclind  and  Siegmnnd  yet  lived  and  flourished  there, 
Fall  little  recked  their  ofiGspring  the  royal  crown  to  wear. 
He  only  would  be  master,  and  exercise  command, 
'Gainst  those  whose  pride  o'erweening  disturbed  ih<t  peaceful  land. 

None  ventur'd  to  defy  him ;  since  weapons  first  he,  took, 
The  bed  of  sloth  but  seldom  the  noble  knight  could  brook! 
He  onl^  sought  for  battles  :  his  prowess-gifted  hand 
Won  him  renown  eternal  in  every  foreign  strand.** 

But  even  the  sturdy  mail-clad  he-    other  serious  occupation,  and  that,  of 
roes  of  medisval  knighthood  some-    course,  was  love.    With  tiie  entrance 
times  tired  of  *^  battl^  ;**  and  when    on  this  new  career,  the  third  adven- 
they  were  thus  aweary,  they  had  one    ture  is  occupied. 
"  'Twaa  seldom  tear  or  sorrow  the  warrior's  breast  assayed ; 
At  length  he  heard  a  rumour  how  a  lovely  maid 
In  Burgundy  was  dwelling,  the  fairest  of  the  fair  ; 
For  her  he  won  much  pleasure,  but  dash'd  with  toil  and  care." 
Siegfried  opens  his  determination     this  rumour,  and  take  to  wife  none 
to  his  parents  to  follow  the  fortune  of    other  than — 

"  The  bright  Burgundian  maiden,  best  gem  of  Gunther*s  throne, 
Whose  fkr-renowned  beauty  stands  imapproached  alone.* 

This  resolution,  of  course,  as  is  the  yontfa ;  but  with  a  calm  and  decided 
fortune  of  true  love,  meets  with  oppo-  answer,  such  as  true  love  knows  how 
sition,  at  first,  from  the  parents  of  the    to  give,  the  difficulty  is  overcome. 

**  Dearest  father  mina^ 
The  love  of  high-bom  women  fbr  ever  Til  resign 
Rather  than  play  the  wooer  but  where  my  heart  is  set" 

Forthwith,  therefore,  he  sets  out  on  where — could  not  eir.    To  make  the 

an  expedition  to  Worms,  predeter-  necessary  impression  on  so  mighty  a 

mined,  after  the  common  fashion  of  king  as  Gunther,  the  Prince  of  the 

mediaeval  love -romances,  to  marry  the  Netherland  is  pranked  out  most  gor- 

woman  whom  he  had  never  seen ;  for  geously  with  all  that  woman's  needle 

in   these   matters,    rumour,   it  was  can  produce  of  chivalrous  emlwnoidery; 

thought— that  plays  so  fiilsely  else-  and,  thus  accoutred,— 

"  On  the  seventh  £ur  morning,  by  Worms  along  the  strand, 
In  knightly  guise  were  pricung  the  death-defying  band  ; 
The  ruddy  gold  ftdr  glittered  on  Qyerj  riding  vest ; 
Their  steeds  they  meetly  governed,  all  pacing  soft  abreast. 

Their  shields  were  new  and  massy,  and  like  flame  they  g^wed; 
As  bright,  too,  shone  their  helmets  \  while  bold  ^egfiied  rod* 
Straight  to  the  court  of  Gunther  to  woo  the  stately  maid. 
Eye  never  looked  on  champions  so  gorgeously  arrayed. 

Down  to  their  spurs,  loud  clanging,  reached  the  swords  they  wore ; 
Sharp  and  well-tempered  lances  the  chosen  champions  bore ; 
One,  two  spans  broad  or  better,  did  Sie^bied  sternly  shake, 
With,  keen  and  cutting  edges  grim  aad  ghastly  wounds  to  xnako. 

Their  golden-coloured  bridles  firm  they  held  in  hand : 
Silken  were  their  poitrals :  so  rode  they  through  the  land. 
On  all  sides  the  people  to  gaze  on  them  began ; 
Then  many  of  Gunther's  liegemen  swift  to  meet  them  ran.** 
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Then  follows  the  formal  reoeplion  boi  spedaUj  of  the  geBtle  ladiee,  who, 

at  the  court  of  Worms,  and,  as  on  on  oeeasions  when  propriety  did  not 

all  great  festival  occasions  in  those  allow  them  pabUcly  to  appear,  enjoy 

days,  a  tonm«nent  is  held,  where  the  dear  delight  of  gazing  on  bearded 

the  stranger  knight,  of  conrse,  acquits  swordsmen    even   more   exquisitely 

himself  like  a  god  rather  than  a  man,  from  behind  a  window, 
to  the  admiration  of  all  beholders, 

"  At  court  the  lovely  ladies  were  asking  evermore, 
Who  was  the  stately  stranger  that  so  rich  vest||ire  wore, 
At  once  so  strong  of  presence  and  so  strong  ofnand  1 
When  many  a  one  gave  answer, '  'Tis  the  King  of  Netherland.' 

He  ever  was  the  foremost,  whato'er  the  game  they  played. 
Still  in  his  inmost  bosom  he  bore  one  lovely  maid, 
Whom  he  beheld  had  never,  and  yet  to  all  preferred ; 
She  too  of  him,  in  secret,  spoke  many  a  kindly  word. 

.When  in  the  coiirt  contending,  fierce  squire  and  hardy  knight, 
As  fits  the  young  and  noble,  waged  the  mimic  fight, 
Oft  Kriemhild  through  her  windows  would  look,  herself  unseen — 
Then  no  other  pleafmre  needed  the  gentle  Queeu.** 

But  thoiffh  KriemhUd  saw  Sieg-  remained  with  Gnnther  a  whole 
fried  throng  ths  window,  Siegfried    year, 

''  Nor  all  that  weary  season  a  single  glimpse  could  gain 
Of  her  who  after  brought  him  such  pleasure  and  such  pain." 

Like  the  disciples  of  Pvthagoras,  Lndeger  the  Bold,  and  leagued  with 

the  amorous  kniights  of  those  days  him  King  Ludegast  of  Denmark,  to 

had  first  to  sefrve  a  long  apprentice-  attack  the  realm  of  the  Burgundians. 

ship  of  the  severe  dlscif^e  of  absti-  Coming  home,  like  a  Mars-subduing 

nence,  before  they  were  permitted  to  Diomeae,  from  this  fierce  encounter, 

kiss  the  hand  of  beauty,  or  to  meet  the  knisht  of  the  Netherland  is  at 

even  its  distant  glance.    The  fburUi  length  deemed  worthy  to  be  intro- 

adventure,  therefore,  goes  on  to  tell  du^  to  his  destined  fair.    Another 

bow  Siegfried  showed  his  prowess  by  tourney  is  held,  at  which  Kriemhild 

fighting  with  the  Saxons,  who  had  publicly  appears, 
•come  under  the  guidance  of  their  king, 

''Kow  went  she  forth  the  loveliest^  as  forth  the  morning  goes, 
¥wak  mi^  clouds  out-beaming :  then  all  his  weary  woes 
Left  him  in  heart  who  bore  her,  and  so  long  time  had  done. 
He  saw  there  stately  standing  the  fidr,  the  peerless  one. 

Many  a  stone  fhll  precious  flashed  fW>m  her  vesture  bright ; 
Her  nny  blushes  darted  a  softer,  rudctier  light. 
Whate'er  mig^  be  his  wishes,  each  could  not  but  oonfeia 
Be  Be'er  on  earth  had  witnasMd  such  perfect  kyvelinoss. 

As  t^  moon  arising  oat  gutters  every  star. 
That  through  the  dMmds  so  parely  glimmers  from  afur. 
Fen  so  love-breathing  Kriexnhild  dunmed  eveiy  beauty  nigh. 
Well  mi^t^  at  soch  a  vision,  many  a  bold  heart  beat  high." 

With  not  less  of  serene  beauty,  and  ings  of  StegfHed  on  first  coming  within 
«  quiet  naturalness  that  is  peculiar  to  the  sweet  atmosphere  of  woman*8 
him,  the  old  bard  describes  the  feel-     love. 

*  There  stood  he,  the  high-minded,  beneath  her  star-biight  eye, 
ffis  cheek  as  fire  all  glowing ;  then  said  she  modestly, 

*  Sir  SiegfHed,  yon  are  wekome,  noble  knight  and  good  !' 
Yet  lo&er  at  that  greeting  roes  his  lofty  mood. 
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He  bowed  with  tM)ft  emotion,  and  thanked  the  bluahing  fiur ; 
Love's  strong  constraint  together  impelled  the  enamoitfed  pair; 
Their  longing  eyes  encountered,  their  glances,  eveiy  one, 
Bound  kmght  and  maid  for  ever ;  yet  tdl  by  stealth  was  done. 

That  in  the  warmth  of  passion  he  pressed  her  lily  hand, 
I  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  well  can  understand. 
Twere  surely  past  believing  they  ventured  not  on  this ; 
Two  loving  hearts,  so  meeting,  else  had  done  amiss. 

No  more  in  pride  of  agmmer,  nor  in  bloom  of  May, 

Knew  he  such  heart-felt  pleasure  as  on  this  happy  day, 

When  she,  than  May  more  blooming,  more  bright  than  summer's  pride. 

His  own,  a  dream  no  longer,  was  standing  by  his  side. 

Then  thought  full  many  a  champion, '  Would  this  had  happ'd  to  me, 
To  be  with  lovely  Kriemhild,  as  Siegfried  bold  I  see. 
Or  closer  e'en  than  Siegfried';  well  were  I  then,  I  swear,'* 
None  yet  was  champion  who  so  deserved  a  queen." 


of  Iceland, "  far  beyond  the  sea,"  who, 
being  of  a  masculine  temper  and 
strength,  had  determined  to  submit 
herself  to  no  male  lord  who  had  not 
proved  himself  worthy  to  wield  the 
marital  sceptre,  by  actually  mastering 
his  spouse  in  strong  physical  con- 
flict. 


Thus  far  well.  But  his  probation 
was  not  yet  finished.  Before  finally 
joining  hand  and  heart  with  the  peer- 
less sister  of  King  Gnnther,  Siegfried 
must  assist  her  brother  in  a  yet  more 
difficult  work  than  anything  that  he 
had  hitherto  achieved— in  gaining  the 
love  of  Brunhild,  a  doughty  princess 

"  There  was  a  queen  high-seated  afar  beyond  the  sea, 

None  wielded  sceptre  a  mightier  than  she ; 

For  beauty  she  was  matchless,  for  strength  without  a  peer ; 

Her  love  to  him  she  offered  who  could  pass  her  at  the  spear. 

She  threw  the  stone,  and  bouuded  behind  it  to  the  mark ; 
At  three  games  each  suitor,  with  sinews  stiff  and  stark, 
Must  conquer  the  fierce  maiden  whom  he  sought  to  wed, 
Or,  if  in  one  successless,  straight  must  lose  his  head. 

E'en  thus  for  the  stem  vii^gin  had  many  a  suitor  died. 
This  heard  a  noble  warrior,  who  dwelt  the  Rhine  beside, 
And  forthwith  resolved  he  to  win  her  for  his  wife ; 
Thereby  fiill  many  a  hero  thereafter  lost  his  life." 

Doubtful  of  his  single  strength  to     so  awful  a  part ;  only  with  this  dif- 


snbdue  so  mettlesome  a  maid,  Gunther 
enters  into  a  compact  with  Siegfried 
to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise — l^fatr 
meani  or  foul^  as  it  appears ;  and  in 
this  evil  compact,  and  the  underhand 
work  to  which  it  gives  rise,  lies  al- 
ready visible  before  the  unveiled  eye 
of  the  reader,  the  little  black  spot 
on  the  fair  blue  of  the  epic  sky, 
which  Is  destined  (and  the  bard  is 
ever  forward  to  hint  this  catas- 
trophe,) at  a  day  though  distant  yet 
i^to  dilate  into  a  wide-spreading 
t  la>  fearful  deluge 
and  thon- 
golttless 


ference,  that  in  the  Niebelungen,  as  in 
the  Odyssey,  the  punishment  over- 
takes the  offending  parties,  and  not* 
as  in  the  tragedians,  their  sons  and 
grandsons.  But  to  proceed :  Siegfried,, 
like  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  though 
commencing  his  career  as  a  single 
mortal  with  no  miraculous  power,  bad 
in  the  course  of  his  chivalrous  exploits, 
and  as  the  reward  of  his  extraordinary 
prowess,  got  possession  of  certain 
wonder-working  instruments,  that 
rendered  him,  when  he  chose  to  use 
them,  sure  of  victory  against  mere 
mortal  strength.  With  the  aid  of 
these,  Siegfried,  for  the  sake  of  the 
love  of  Kriemhild,  had  determined 
^ecretly  and  nnfairiy)  to  assist 
Ctaither  in  subduing  the  ^oot  Broii<i^ 
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"  I  hare  heard  Btrange  sfcories  of  wild  dwarfs,  how  thoy  faro  : 
They  dwell  in  hollow  moimtains  ;  and  for  protection  wear 
A  Testore,  that  hight  doud-cloak,  manrellous  to  tell ; 
Whoever  has  it  on  him,  may  keep  him  safe  and  well 

From  cuts  and  stabs  of  foemen ;  him  none  can  bear  er  sec 
As  soon  as  he  is  in  it,  but  see  and  hear  con  he 
Whate*er  he  will  around  him,  and  thus  must  needs  prevail ; 
He  grovrs  besides  £Etr  stronger :  so  goes  the  wondrous  tale. 

And  now  with  him  the  cloud-cloak  took  &ir  Siegolind's  son, 
The  same  the  unoonquered  warrior,  with  labour  hard,  had  won 
From  the  stout  dwaif  Albrecht,  in  successful  frav. 
The  bold  and  ready  champions  made  ready  for  the  way. 

So,  as  I  said,  bold  Siegfried  the  cloud-cloak  bore  aloDg ; 
When  he  but  put  it  on  him,  he  felt  him  wondrous  strong  : 
Twelve  mens  strength  then  had  he  in  his  single  body  laid. 
By  trains  and  close  devices  he  wooed  the  haughty  maid. 

Besides,  in  that  strange  cloud-cloak  was  such  deep  virtue  found. 
That  whosoever  wore  it,  though  thousands  stood  around, 
Might  do  whatever  pleased  him,  unseen  of  friend  and  foe : 
Thus  Siegfried  won  Mr  Brunhild,  which  brought  him  bitterest  woe.*' 
In  order  the  more  surely  to  afford    live  in  an  age  when  a  Napoleon  would 
his  necesdary  ud,  Siegfried  appeared    have  sought  to  make  an  impression  on 
among  the  attendants  of  Gunther,  in    the  vulgar  by  **  wearing  the  plain 
the  character  of  a  subordinate  vassal,     dress  of  the  Institute ;  "  nor  has  he 
Having  thus  arranged  matters,  they    the  sUghtest  conception  of  the  soul  of 
set  out  for  the  far  island  of  the  sea.     poetry  beating  in  a  breast  of  which 
And  here,  as  in  many  other  passages,     the  exterior  vestui*e  is  the  "  hodden 
it  is  noticeable  with  what  a  childUke,     grey,"  or  the  plain  plaid  of  our  Scotch 
almost  girlish  delight,  the  old  bard    Muse.     We  shall  quote  this  one  pas- 
expatiates  on  the  gay  dress  of  his     sage  to  serve  for  many  similar,  with 
mighty  men.    He  evidently  did  not    which  the  poem  is  studded : — 
**  So  with  kind  diHrnisBol  away  the  warriors  strode; 
Then  quick  the  fiedr  queen  summon'd,  from  bow'rs  where  they  abodci 
Thirty  maids,  her  brother's  purpose  to  fulfil, 
Who  in  works  of  the  needle  were  the  chief  for  craft  and  skill 

Silks  finom  far  Arabia,  white  as  driven  snow, 

And  others  from  Zazamanc,  green  as  grass  doth  oprow. 

They  deck'd  with  stones  full  precious  ;  Kriemhild  the  garments  plann'd 

And  cut  them  to  just  measure,  with  her  own  lily  hand. 

Of  the  hides  of  foreign  fishes  were  linings  finely  wrought, 
Such  then  were  seen  but  rarely,  and  choice  and  precious  thought ; 
Fine  silk  was  sewn  above  them,  to  suit  the  wearers  wellj 
Kow  of  the  rich  apparel  hear  we  fresh  marvels  tell. 

From  the  land  of  Morocco  and  from  the  Libyan  coast. 
The  best  silk  and  the  finest  is  worn  and  valued  most 
By  kin  of  mightiest  princes ;  of  such  had  they  good  store  : 
Well  Kriemhild  show'd  the  favour  that  she  the  wearers  bot 

£*er  since  the  chie&  were  purposed  the  martial  queen  to  wi 
In  their  sight  was  precious  the  goodly  ermelin. 
With  coal-black  spots  besprinkled  on  whiter  ground  than  si 
£*en  now  the  pride  of  warriors  at  eveiy  festal  show. 

Many  a  stone  ftill  precious  gleam*d  from  Arabian  gold ; 
That  the  women  were  not  idle,  scarcely  need  be  told. 
Within  seven  weeks,  now  ready  was  the  vesture  bright ; 
Ready  too  the  weapons  of  each  death-daring  knight." 
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With  the  arrival  of  the  kinglj  traTel- 
lers,  and  their  reception  at  Icehmd, 
we  cannot  afford  to  detain  onrseiyes. 
Snffice  it  to  say,  that,  by  the  aid  of 
the  secret  invisible  cloak  (Tamkappe) 
of  Siegfried,  and  his  good  sword 
Balmang,  Ganther  is  greeted  by  the 
vanquished  Bmnhild  as  her  legitimate 
lord  and  master ;  and  sails  back  with 
him  to  Worms,  where  she  is  most 
hospitably  and  magnificently  received 
by  her  mother-in-law,  daEie  Uta,  and 
her  now  sister,  the  lovely  Kriemhild. 
A  doable  marriage  then  takes  place ; 
that  of  King  Ganther  with  Bnmhild, 
and  that  of  Siegfried  with  Kriem- 
hild ;  and  the  festivities  which  then 
took  place  famish  the  poet  with 
another  opportunity  for  exercising  his 
descriptive  pwers,  and  displaying 
the  sunny  joyousness  of  his  social 
nature.  Herein,  as  in  many  other 
points,  he  is  quite  Homeric; -a  cer- 
tain magnificence  and  amplitude  in 
the  common  acts  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing bei^g  as  essential  to  his  idea  of 
poetry  as  the  luxuriant  energ}'  of 
more  lofty  functions.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  connubial  hilarity,  the 
black  ^pot  of  destiny  begins  percep- 
tibly to  enlarge  into  a  threatening 
cloud;    and    the    stately   Brunhild 

*'*  Sir  knight/  sfdd  ehe,  *  it  suite  not — you'd  better  leave  me  firee 
From  fiJl  your  present  purpose— it  most  and  i^all  not  be. 
A  maid  still  will  I  keep  me — (think  well  the  matter  o*er) 
Till  I  am  told  that  story.'    This  fretted  Ganther  sore.** 

Alas,  poor  Gunther  1  So  has  it  ever  took  a  cord,  which  she  wove  strong 
fared  with  men  who  marry  women  and  tough  about  her  wrist,  and  with 
with  beards.    The  embraceless  bride    that 

*^  The  feet  and  hands  of  Ganther  she  tied  together  all. 
Then  to  a  rail  she  bore  him,  and  hong  him  'gainst  the  wall, 
And  bade  him  not  disturb  her,  nor  breathe  of  love  a  breath  ; 
Sure  from  the  doughty  damsel  he  all  but  met  his  death." 


begins  to  show  faeiself  as  poMeased  by 
that  pride  wfaidi  the  wise  man  tells  us 
was  not  made  for  man,  and  which, 
wherever  it  is  harboured,  is  not  long^ 
of  banishing  love,  confidence,  peace, 
and  happiness  from  palace  as  from 
cabin.  The  haughty  spouse  of  Gun- 
ther looks  with  an  evil  eye  at  Sieg- 
fried, whom  she  had  known  only  in 
his  aasumed  character  as  vassal  of  her 
fanaband,  judging  it  aa  affirant  that 
her  sister-in-law  should  be  given 
away  to  a  mere  vassaL  The  respect 
with  which  the  hero  of  Netherland  is 
treated  by  her  husband,  and  the  whole 
court,  she  cannot  and  wQl  not  under- 
stand. Either  he  is  a  vassal,  and  then 
her  pride  is  justly  offended  at  the  un- 
equal match ;  or  he  is  not,  and  then 
Gunthw  had  deceived  her  with  regard 
to  the  true  character  of  his  companion 
— and  there  must  be  some  mystery 
beneath  this,  which,  as  a  true  daughter 
of  Eve,  she  can  have  no  rest  till  she 
unveils.  Possessed  by  these  feelings, 
she  takes  a  coarse  worthy  of  tiie  mas- 
culine character  for  wluch  she  had 
early  been  so  notable.  On  the 
marriage-ni^ht  she  resumes  her  old 
virgin  obstmacy,  and  wHl  not  be 
tamed: — 


In  this  dilemma  Siegfried  with  hb 
invisible  cloak  was  again  called  in, 
and  did  strange  service  a  second  time 
in  helping  Gunther  to  subjugate  his 
refractory  yoke-fellow.  Brunhild 
then  became  tame,  and,  like  Samson, 
lost  her  wondrous  strength ;  while 
Siegfried,  as  a  sort  of  memorial  of  this 
notable  service,  secretly  abstracted 
and  brought  with  him  a  golden  ring 
which  the  stately  lady  used  to  wear 
on  her  fine  finger,  and  likewise  the 
girdle 


lord ;  and  both  these,  in  an  evil  hour, 
he  gave  to  his  wife — "  a  gift  that  mis- 
chief wrought,"  as  we  shall  presently 
see. 

After  these  achievements,  the  homy 
hero  retired  home  to  the  land  of  his 
father  Siegmund  and  his  mother 
Siegelind;  and  after  remaining  ten 
years  with  him,  ^  the  frur  queen,  his 
consort,  bore  him  at  last  an  heh*." 
All  this  time  the  haughty  spirit  of 
Bmnhild  was  brooding  over  the  deep 
wrong. 


with  which  she  had  tied  her 

^  Why  should  the  lady  Kriemhild  hevself  so  proudly  bear  ? 
Ana  vet  her  husband  Siegfried,  what  but  our  man  is  be ! 
And  late  but  little  servioe  has  yielded  for  hk  fee." 
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come  with  a  great  company  to 
WormS)  and  are  entertained  in  the 
snmptaons  fashion  that,  as  before 
remarked,  the  material  oM  minstrel 
describes  with  so  much  zest 


And  to  clear  np  this  matter,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  old  kindness, 
an  imritatkm  Is  sent  by  Kmg  Gonther 
to  the  berobie  in  Ketherland,  which  is 
accepted.  Siegfiried  and  Knemhild, 
and  the  hoaiy-headed  old  Siegmnad^ 

**  Sore  toUed  the  chief  cook,  Rumdt ;  Oh  !  how  his  orders  ran 
Among  his  understrappers  !  how  many  a  pot  and  pan, 
How  many  a  mighty  caldron  retched  and  rang  again  ! 
They  dressed  a  wond  of  dishes  for  all  the  expected  train.** 
The  high  f^tal  was  kept  for  eleyen    Siegfried^s  honour,  failed  to  deafen 
days ;  bnt  the  loud  merriment,  which    the  evil  whisper  of  pride  and  jealousy 
so  Inxuriantly  was  bellowed  forth  to    in  the  dark  heart  of  Brunhild. 
"  Then  thoog^  Qnaen  Bnmhild»  *  ^ent  I'll  no  longer  remain ; 
However  to  pass  I  bring  it,  Kriemhild  shall  explain 
Whareforo  so  long  her  hu^Mund,  who  holds  of  us  in  fee. 
Has  left  undone  his  aerYice :  this  sure  shall  answered  be.' 

So  atill  dbe  brooded  mischief  and  conned  her  devil's  lore, 

nil  she  bn^  off  in  sorrow  ^e  feast  so  blythe  before. 

Ever  at  her  heart  lay  doeely  what  came  perforce  to  light; 

Many  a  land  she  startled  with  horror  and  affright." 
The  doud  thickens ;  and  the  first  of  Brunhild  than  herself, 
thooder-plnmp,  prophetic  of  the  des- 
tined delnge,  wiU  immediately  burst. 
Jealousy  is  a  spider  that  never  wants 
flies.  In  the  midst  of  the  tilting  and 
junketing,  the  two  queens— as  queens, 
like  other  idle  women,  will  sometimes 
do— began  to  discourse  on  the  merits 
of  their  respective  husbands ;  In  the 
course  of  which  conversation,  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  was 
that  Brunhild  should  proclaim  her  old 
cherished  belief  that  t^egfiried,  as  a 
mere  dependent  rassal,  oould  never 
be  put  into  comparison  with  Gunther, 
who  was  his  Inng  sod  superior.  On 
this,  Kriemhild,  whose  gentleness, 
whoe  the  honour  of  her  lord  was 
concerned,  fired  into  lionhood,  gave 
the  retort  with  a  spirit  more  worthy 

* '  Women  must  be  instructed/  said  Siegfried  the  good  knight, 
'  To  leave  off  idle  talking,  and  rule  their  tongues  aright 

Keep  thy  &ir  wife  in  order,  111  do  by  mine  Ihe  same ; 

Suoh  ofvttweening  folly  puts  me  indeed  to  shame.'  ** 

"  Hasty  words  have  often  sundered  fair  dames  before." 


She  said 

that,  to  prove  her  equality  with  the 
wife  of  Gunther,  she  would  walk  into 
the  cathedral  publicly  before  her; 
and  she  did  so.  This  was  bad 
enough ;  but,  following  the  Inspiration 
of  her  womanly  wrath  once  roused, 
she  divulged  the  fatal  fact  of  her 
possession  of  Brunhild*s  ring  and 
girdle — expressing,  at  the  same  time, 
plainly  her  belief  that  her  husband 
Siegfried  could  not  have  come  by 
these  tokmis  In  any  way  consistent 
with  the  honour  of  the  original  pos- 
sesisor.  Here  now  was  a  breach  be- 
tween the  two  queens,  that  no  human 
art  could  heal.  In  vain  was  Sieg- 
fried appealed  to  by  Gunther,  to 
testify  to  the  chastity  of  Brunhild. 


The  haughty  princess  of  Iceland 
now  perceiyes  that  she  had  from  the 
beginning  been  practised  upon  by 
Gonther.  and  that  Siegfried  had  per- 
ftmned  the  principal  part  in  the  plot. 
Agminst  him,  therefore,  she  yows  re- 
T«nge;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish 
Ids  pnrpose,  takes  into  her  counsels 
Haoak  chief  of  Trony,  one  of  the 
mtmt  prominent  characters  in  the 
poem,  and  who  in  fact  may  be  looked 
on  as  the  hero  of  the  second  part, 


after  Siegfried  has  disappeared  from 
the  scene.  This  Hagan  is  a  person 
of  gigantic  energy  and  great  expe- 
rience, but  utterly  destitute  of  gentle- 
ness and  tenderness ;  all  his  aims  are 
selfish,  and  a  cold  calculating  policy 
is  his  highest  wisdom.  Conscience 
he  seems  to  have  none  ;  and,  except 
for  a  purpose,  will  scarcely  trouble 
himself  to  conceal  his  perpetration  of 
the  foulest  crimes.  He  has  the  aspect 
of  Napc^eon — as  he  is  painted  by  the 
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graphic  pencil   of  EmcFBoa.     Like  Eriembild,  he  worms  from  her  the 

Napoleon,  he  never  hesitates  to  nse  secret  of  her  husband's  invnlnerabilityt 

falsehood  to  effect  his  ends.    Pre-  or  rather  of  his  vulnerability— like 

tending  extraordinary  friendship  for  Achilles— on  onlyone  part  of  the  body. 

^  Said  she  '  My  husband's  daring,  and  thereto  stout  of  limb; 
Of  old,  when  on  the  mountain  he  slew  the  dragon  grim. 
In  its  blood  he  bathed  him,  and  thenoe  no  more  can  feel 
In  his  oharmed  person  the  deadly  dint  of  steeL 

Still  am  I  ever  anxious,  whene'er  in  fight  he  stands, 
And  keen-edged  darts  are  hailing  from  strong  heroic  bands, 
Lest  I  by  one  should  lose  him,  my  own  beloved  mato — 
Ah  !  how  my  heart  ia  beating  still  for  my  Siegfried's  fiite. 

So  now  111  tell  the  secret,  dear  friend,  alone  to  thee — 
For  thou,  I  doubt  not,  cousin,  will  keep  thy  fifldth  with  me — 
Where  sword  may  pierce  my  darling,  and  death  sit  on  the  thrust : 
See,  in  thy  truth  and  honour,  how  ^cdl,  how  firm  my  trust. 

As  from  the  dragon's  death-wounds  gushed  out  the  crimson  goi*e, 
With  the  smoking  torrent  the  warrior  washed  him  o'er ; 
A  leaf  then  'twixt  his  shoulders  fell  from  the  linden  bough — 
There  only  steel  can  harm  him ,'  for  that  I  tremble  now.' " 

Possessed  of  this  secret,  Hagan  secretly  draws  Siegfried  aside  to  re- 
finds  it  easy  to  watch  an  opportunity  fresh  himself,  after  hard  sport,  from 
for  despatching  him.  A  hunting  party  the  clear  waters  of  a  sylvan  well; 
is  proposed;  and  when  the  hunters  and,  while  he  is  kneeling  down,  trans - 
are  dispersed  in  the  tangled  wilds  of  fixes  him  between  the  shoulders  on 
the  Wask  (Tosges)  forest,  Hagan,  the  fatal  spot  with  a  spear.  Then — 
with  Gunther,  who  was  accessory, 

*'  His  lively  colour  faded ;  a  cloud  came  o'er  his  sight ; 

Ho  could  stand  no  longer ;  melted  all  his  might ; 

In  his  paling  visage  the  mark  of  death  he  bore  : 

Soon  many  a  lovely  lady  sorrowed  for  him  soi'e. 

So  the  lord  of  Kriemhild  among  the  flowerets  fell ; 
From  the  wound  fresh  gushing  his  life's  blood  fiut  did  well. 
Then  thus,  amidst  his  tortures,  even  with  his  fiuling  breath, 
The  false  friends  he  upbraided  who  had  contrived  his  death. 

Thus  spake  the  deadly  wounded, '  Ay  !  cowards  false  as  hell, 
To  you  I  still  was  faithful ;  I  sened  you  long  and  well ; 
But  what  boots  all  !  for  guerdon,  treason  and  death  I've  won : 
By  your  friends,  vile  traitors !  foully  have  you  done. 

Whatever  shall  hereafter  from  your  loins  be  bom. 

Shall  take  from  such  vile  fathers  a  heritage  of  scorn. 

On  me  you  have  wreaked  malice  where  gratitude  was  due; 

With  shame  shall  you  be  banished  by  all  good  knights  and  tnie.' 

With  blood  wei'e  all  bedabbled  the  flowerets  of  the  field. 
Some  time  with  death  he  struggled,  as  though  he  scorned  to  yield. 
Even  to  the  foe,  whose  weapon  strikes  down  the  loftiest  head 
At  last,  firm  in  the  meadow,  lay  mighty  Siegfried  dead. 

The  death  of  Siegfried  is  the  catas-  old  Siegmund  returns  home  in  silent 

trophe  of  the  first  part  of  the  poem,  sorrow,  for  he  is  too  weak  to  offer 

Kriemhild  laments  the  death  of  her  resistance ;    and,   to   complete   the 

peerless  knight  with  a  love  more  than  matchless  wrong,  the  thorough- work- 

the  love  of  common   women,  and  lug,   never-hesitating   Hagan   takes 

wUeh  foods  itself  on  the  intense  hatred  unjust  possession  of  ^*  the  Niebelnn- 

^Aemurderer,and  the  inly-cherished  gen  treasure" — a  famous  hoard  be* 

'    'on  of  revenge.    The  hoary  stowed  by  Siegfried  on  his  wife — thus 
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depriviog  thefMr  widow  of  the  means  was  Hasan's  motive  for  this,  as  for 

of  external  manificenee,  as  he  had  allhiscnmes.    He  was  never  a  villain 

formerly  stopt  her  sonrce  of  inward  without  a  reason. 
consolation.    Not  avarice,  bat  policy, 


'*  'A  prndent  nan/  sud  Hagan, '  not  for  a  single  hour, 
Would  Buch  a  mass  of  treasure  leave  in  a  woman's  power. 
She'll  hatch,  with  all  this  largess,  to  her  outlandish  crew, 
Something  that  hereafter  all  Burgundy  may  rue.' " 


A  deep  desire  of  revenge  now 
takes  possession  of  the  once  gentle 
mindof  Kriemhild;  and  all  the  millL 
of  her  affections  is  metamorphosed 
into  gall.  The  best  things,  it  is 
proverbially  said,  when  abased,  be- 
come the  worst ;  and  so  the  revenge 
of  Kriemhild,  revealed  in  the  second 
part  of  an  essentially  Christian  poem, 
woriis  ont  a  catastrophe  far  more 
Uoody  Uian  the  warlike  wrath  of  the 
heathen  Felidan,  or  the  well-calcn- 
lated  retribntion  worked  by  the  bow 
of  the  canning  Ulysses, — 

**  For  Earth  beg«ts  no  montter  dira 

Than  man^  own  hoftrt  more  dreaded, 
AU-veniaring  woman^s  dreadful  ire 
When  loTe  to  woe  is  wedded.*^ 

We  have  now  finished  a  rapid  oat- 
line  of  nineteen  adventai^es  of  the 
Niel>elangen  Lay;  and  there 4ire  thirty 
sndi  divisions  in  the  whole  poem. 
Oar  space  forbids  as  to  detail  what 
follows  with  equal  falloess ;  bat  the 
extracts  already  given  will  have  been 
safBdent  to  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea 
of  the  general  character  of  the  compo- 
sition. A  brief  sammaiy  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  story,  till  it  ends  in  the 
sangninary  retribntion,  may  therefore 
content  OS. 

For  thirteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Siegfried,  Kriemhild  remained  a 
widow.  At  the  end  of  that  period  a 
knightly  messenger.  Sir  Endeger  of 
BedielareD,  came  from  Etzel,  King  of 
the  Hans,  reqnesting  the  fair  sister  of 
King  Gnnther  to  sapply  the  place  of 
his  qoeen,  '*  Dame  Hclca,'*  lately  de- 
ceased. Knrsing  sileatly  the  religion 
of  sorrow,  the  widow  at  first  refased 
steadfastly  to  give  ear  to  any  message 
of  thb  description ;  Haffan  also,  with 
h*i8  dark  far-seeing  wisdom,  gave  his 
decided  negative  to  the  proposal, 
knowing  well  that,  beneath  the  calm 
exterior  of  time-hallowed  crief,  the 
higfa-hearted  qneen,  never  forgetting 
by  whose  hand  her  dear  lord  had 
fallen,  still  nnrsed  the  sleepless  appe- 
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tite  for  revenge.  The  brothers  of  the 
king,  how;evcr,  his  other  connsellors, 
and  Dame  Uta,  arged  the  acceptance 
of  the  proposal,  with  the  hope  there- 
by, no  doubt,  of  compensating  in  some 
degree  to  the  royal  widow  for  the  in- 
jury at  whose  iufiiction  they  had  con- 
nived. But  all  this  moved  not 
Kriemhild;  only  the  distinct  pledge 
given  by  Bndeger  that  ho  would  help 
her,  when  once  the  sharer  of  King 
EtzeFs  throne,  to  avenge  herself  of  all 
her  enemies,  at  length  prevuled.  She 
married  a  second  husbaod  maialy  to 
acquire  the  means  of  avenging  the 
death  of  the  first.  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  Margrave  Rndeger  therefore, 
and  with  bad  omens  only  from  tho 
lowering  brows  of  Sir  Hagan,  the 
widow  of  Siegfried  takes  her  departure 
from  Worms,  and  proceeding  through 
Bavaria,  and  down  the  Dannbe— after 
being  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
good  bishop  Filgrin  of  Passan—ar- 
rives  at  Vienna,  where  she  receives  a 
magnificent  welcome  from  *'  the  wide- 
ruling  Etzel,"  and  his  host  of  motley 
courtiers,  pranked  with  barbaric  pomp 
and  gold,  that  far  outshone  the 
brightest  splendour  of  the  Rhine. 
Folacks  and  Wallachians,  Greeks  and 
Russians,  Thuringians  and  Danes, 
attend  daily,  and  do  knightly  service 
in  the  court  of  the  mighty  King  of  the 
Huns.  The  marriage  feast  was  held 
for  seventeen  days  with  all  pomp  and 
revelry;  and  after  that  the  nappy 
monarch  set  out  with  Kriemhild  for 
his  castle  at  Buda.  There  he  dwelt 
'^  in  proudest  honour,  feeling  nor  woo 
nor  sorrow,"  for  seven  years,  during 
which  time  Kriemhild  bore  him  a  son, 
but  only  one,  whom  tho  pious  wifo 
prevailed  with  her  lord  to  have  bap- 
tised after  the  Christian  custom. 
Meanwhile,  in  her  mind  she  secretly 
harboured  the  same  deep-rooted  de- 
termination of  most  unchristian  re- 
venge ;  and  towards  the  dark  Hagan 
delay  only  intensified  her  hatred. 
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Accordingly,  that  she  might  find 
means  of  dealing  back  to  him  the  blow 
which  he  had  inflicted  on  her  first 
husband,  she  prevailed  on  Etzel  to 
invite  her  brothers,  with  their  attend- 
ants, and  especially  Hagan,  to  come 
from  the  far  Rhine,  and  partake  the 
hospitality  of  the  Huns  in  the  East. 
This  request,  from  motives  partly  of 
kindness,  partly  of  curiosity,  was  at 
once  responded  to  by  all:  only,  as 
usual,  the  dark  Hagan  stapds  alone, 
and  prophesies  harm.  He  knew  he 
had  done  a  deed  that  could  not  be 
pardoned;  and  he  foresaw  clearly 
that,  in  going  to  Vienna,  he  was 
marching  into  a  lion's  den,  whence, 
for  him,  certainly  there  was  no  return. 
But,  with  a  hardihood  that  never 
deserts  him.  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  no  one  may  dare  to 
call  him  a  coward,  he  goes  along 
with  the  doomed  band,  the  only  con- 
scious among  so  many  unconscious, 
who  were  destined  to  turn  the  halls 
of  Hunnish  merriment  into  mourning, 
and  to  change  the  wine  of  the  ban- 
^lueters  into  blood.  So  far,  however, 
bis  dark  anticipations  prevailed  with 
his  unsuspecting  comrades,  that  they 
marched  in  great  force  and  weU 
armed ;  so  that  when,  after  encoun- 
tering some  bloody  omens  on  the  long 
road,  they  did  at  leng^  encounter 
the  false  fair  welcome  of  the  injured 
queen,  they  were  prepared  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly,  and  to  die  standing.  No 
sooner  arrived  than  they  were  well 
advertised  by  the  redoubted  Dietrich 
of  Bern,  (Verona,)  then  attached  to 
Etzel's  court,  of  the  temper  of  their 
hostess,  and  of  the  deathful  dangers 
that  awaited  them  behind  the  fair 
show  of  regal  hospitality.  This  in- 
formation only  steeled  the  high  heart 
of  Hagan  the  more  to  meet  danger  in 
the  only  way  that  suited  his  temper, 
l)y  an  open  and  disdainfril  defiance. 
He  and  his  friend  Volker,  the  '*  va- 
liant gleeman,"  who  plays  a  distin- 
guish^ part  in  the  catastrophe  of  the 
poem,   doggedly   seated   themselves 
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before  the  palace  gate,  and  refiised  to 
do  homage  to  the  Queen  of  the  Huns 
in  her  own  kingdom;  and,  as  if  to 
sharpen  the  point  of  her  revenge,  dis- 
played across  his  knees  his  good 
broadsword,  that  very  ihvincible 
Bahfnung  which  had  once  owned  no 
hand  but  that  of  Siegfried.  This  dis- 
play of  defiance  was  a  fitting  prelude 
to  the  terrible  combat  that  followed. 
Though  the  knight  of  Trony  was  the 
only  object  of  Lady  Kriemhild's 
hatred,  connected  as  he  was  with  the 
rest  of  the  Burgundians,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  sword  should  reach 
his  heart  without  having  first  mowed 
down  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
less  important  subordinates.  Accord- 
uiglji  the  sanguinary  catastrophe  of 
the  tragedy  consists  in  this,  that  in 
order  to  expiate  the  single  sin  of 
Hagan — proceeding  as  that  did  origi- 
nally out  of  the  false  dealing  of  Sieg- 
fried, and  the  wounded  pride  of 
Brunhild — the  whole  royal  family  of 
the  Burgundians  or  Niebelnngers  are 
prostrated  in  heaps  of  promiscuous 
slaughter  with  their  heathen  foemen, 
the  Huns.  The  slaughter  of  the 
suitors,  in  the  twenty-second  book  of 
the  Odyssey,  is  ferocious  enough  to 
our  modem  feelings ;  but  the  gigantic 
butchery  with  which  the  Niebehmgen 
Lay  concludes  outpuiples  that  as  far 
as  the  red  hue  of  Sylla's  murders 
did  the  pale  casttgation  of  common 
politicians.  Eight  books  are  occupied 
in  describing  the  details  of  this  red 
ruin,  which  a  woman's  revenge  work- 
ed; and  the  different  scenes  are 
painted  out  with  a  terrific  grandenr, 
that  resembles  more  the  impression 
produced  by  some  horrid  opium 
dreun  than  a  human  reality*  Vic- 
tim after  victim  falls  before  the  Titanic 
vadtness  of  the  Burgundian  heroes — 
Gunther,  and  Gemot,  and  Gieselher, 
the  valiant  gleeman  Volker,  who 
flourishes  his  broadsword  with  a 
humorous  ferocity,  as  if  it  were  his 
fiddlestick,  and,  above  all,  the.  dark 
Hagan  himself: 


"  WeU  grown  and  well  oompaoted  was  that  redoubted  goeet ; 
Long  were  his  legs  and  sinewy,  and  deep  and  broad  Us  oheet 
Ifis  bair»  that  once  was  sable,  with  grey  was  dashed  of  late. 
And  terrible  his  vinge,  and  lordly  was  his  gait** 


flidlng  her  first  attempt  at  mid- 
rilglil  aMassina^on  fail,  the  Qoeen 


first  commits  her  cause  to  Bloedel, 
the  brother  (^Etael;  but  in  an  instant 
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Us  heJMl  wts  severed  from  his  body 
by  the  might  of  Sir  Dankwart.  A 
terrible  massacre  ensues,  daring  which 
tbe  banqueting  ball  of  King  Etzel  is 
tamed  into  a  charnel-house.  Then 
IriDg,  tiie  Danish  Margraye,  faUs  in 
d^e  combat  with  Hagan.    An  in- 


07 

fbriate  rush  is  now  made  by  the  Huns 
against  the  Burgundians,  who  had 
fortified  themselves  in  the  hall ;  but 
against  such  men  as  Dankwart, 
Hagan,  and  Yolker,  they  avail  no 
more  than  hail  against  the  granite 
rock. 


"  Thereafter  reigned  deep  silence,  the  din  of  war  was  hushed ; 
Through  ercrj  crack  and  cranny  the  blood  on  all  sides  gushed 
From  that  large  ball  of  slaughter ;  red  did  the  gutters  run. 
So  much  was  through  their  prowess  by  those  of  Khineland  done." 


Kriemhild  then,  finding  all  her  efforts 
with  the  sword  bafl9^,  sets  fire  to 
tbe  hall ;  but,  the  roof  being  vaulted, 
even  this  application  of  the  terror 
that  scared  Napoleon  from  Moscow, 
^foinot  snbdne  the  Promethean  endur> 
ance  of  the  Bui^gnndians.  The  noble 
Margrave  Rodeger  is  at  last  appealed 
to,  as  bound  by  his  promise  made  to 
KriemhOd  at  Worms  to  prosecute 
tbe  bloody  work  of  her  revenge  to 
the  last ;  but  he  also,  with  five  hundred 
of  his  men,  falls  in  the  bloody  wrest- 
liBg,aodwith  him  his  adversary  Gremot, 
the  brother  of  Gnnther.  Last  of  all,  the 
haoghtydefiant  spirit  of  the  unsubdued 
Hagan  draws,  though  unwilling,  the 
redoubted  Dietrich  of  Bern  into  the 
fight;  and  before  his  might  Hagan 
bimsdf  is  not  slain,  but  taken  captive. 


that  he  may  be  reserved  to  glut  the 
private  appetite  of  the  sanguhiary 
queen.  ^^  Bring  me  here  John  the 
Baptisfs  head  in  a  charger  I "  No- 
thing less  than  this  will  satisfy  the 
terrible  revenge  of  Kriemhild.  With 
her  own  hand  she  lifts  np  the  terrible 
sword  Balmung,  and,  meeting  Hagan 
face  to  face  in  the  dark  prison,  and 
charging  him  hot  to  the  heart  with  his 
deadly  wrongs,  severs  the  head  from 
his  body.  Kriemhild*s  revenge  is  now 
complete.  But  the  revenge  of  Him 
who  rules  above  required  one  other 
blow.  This  was  immediately  executed 
by  the  aged  master  Hildebrand,  one 
of  Dietriches  company.  And  the 
poem  concludes,  like  a  battle-field, 
with  many  to  weep  for,  and  only  a 
few  to  weep. 


"  There  now  the  dreary  corpses  stretched  all  around  were  seen ; 
There  lay,  hewn  in  pieces,  the  fair  and  noble  queen. 
Sir  Dietrich  and  King  Etzel,  their  tears  began  to  start ; 
For  kinsmen,  and  for  Tassals,  each  sorrow^  in  his  heart. 

The  mighty  and  the  noble  there  lay  together  dead ; 
For  this  had  all  the  people  dole  and  drearihead. 
The  feast  of  royal  Etzel  was  thus  shut  up  in  woe. 
Pain  in  the  steps  of  pleasure  treads  ever  here  below." 


On  the  singular  poem,  of  which  a 
brief  but  complete  outline  now  stands 
before  ns,  many  remarks  of  a  critical 
and  historical  nature  might  be  made; 
but  we  confine  ourselves  to  three 
short  observations,  and  with  these 
leave  the  matter  to  the  private  medi- 
tations of  the  reader.  Fint,  That  the 
poem  is  not  ^^  snapt  out  of  the  air," 
as  the  Germans  say,  but  has  a  his- 
torical foundation,  seems  sufilciently 
manifest  —  Etael  being  plainly  the 
famous  Attila,  Dietrich,  Theodoric  the 
Goth,  and  counterparts  to  Siegfried 
and  Gunther  being  producible  from 


the  early  history  of  the  Franks.* 
Besides  this,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Cid,  and  other 
popular  poetry  of  the  narrative  char- 
acter, that  not  religions  allegory— as 
some  Germans  would  have  it — but 
actual,  though  confused  and  exagger- 
ated history,  is  the  real  staple  of  such 
composition.  The  nucleus  of  the 
story  of  the  Bumindian  Kings,  and 
the  revenge  of  Kriemhild,  l^longs, 
probably,  to  the  century  following 
that  in  whidi  Attila  was  so  prominent 
a  character.  But  the  complete  poem, 
in  its  present  shape,  is  not  later  than 


•  In  the  year  436,  Gundicarius,  king  of  the  Buigundians,  was  destroyed  with  bis 
followerB  by  the  Huns  ;  and  this  event  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  Kiebelungen. — Letibom,  Preface,  p.  A,  and  Zelle,  p.  870. 
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the  thirteenth  centniy.  Its  anther  is 
not  known. 

Secondly^  The  lay  of  the  Nlebel- 
nngen  is  extremely  interesting,  as 
disproTinff,  so  far  as  analogy  may 
avail  to  do  so,  the  Wolfian  theory 
above  allnded  to,  of  the  composition 
of  the  Iliad  ont  of  a  number  of  separate 
ballads.  Lachmann  has  tried  the 
same  process  of  disintegration  with 
the  unknown  Homer  of  his  own 
country ;  but  a  sound-minded  English- 
man needs  but  to  read  the  poem  as  it 
has  been  given  us,  for  the  first  time, 
complete  by  Mr  Lettsom,*  in  order  to 
stand  aghast  at  the  extreme  trouble 
which  learned  men  in  Grermany  often 
give  themselves,  in  order  to  prove  non- 
sense. ^^  Nihil  est  tarn  absurdum  quod 
non  scripserit  aliquis  Germanarumy 

Thirdly^  As  a  poetical  composi- 
tion, the  Lay  of  the  Niebeiungen  will 
not  bear  comparison  for  a  moment 
with  the  two  great  Greek  works  of 
the  same  class;  it  is  even,  in  our 
opmion,  inferior  to  its  nearest  modern 
counterpart,  the  Cid,  The  author  of 
the  Iliad  possessed  a  soul  as  sunny 
and  as  fiery  as  those  lovely  island- 
friuged  coasts  that  gave  him  birth ; 
and  in  describing  battles  he  rushes  on 
himself  to  the  charge,  like  some  old 


French-eatinff  Marshal  Blucher,  the 
incarnation  of  the  whirlwind  of  battle 
which  he  guides.  Our  Grerman  min- 
strel takes  matters  more  easily,  and, 
while  his  pen  revels  in  blood,  sits  all 
the  while  in  his  easy  chair,  rocking 
himself  delectably,  and,  like  a  true 
German,  smoking  his  pipe.  His  quiet 
serene  breadth  is  very  apt  to  degene- 
rate into  Westphalian  flats  and  sheer 
prosiness.  When,  again,  he  would 
be  sublime  and  stirring,  as  in  the 
bloody  catastrophe,  he  is  apt  to  over- 
shoot the  mark,  and  becomes  horrible. 
His  heroes  are  too  gigantic,  and  do 
things  with  a  touch  of  their  finger 
which  no  Homeric  hero  would  have 
dreamt  of  without  the  help  of  a  god. 
The  fancy,  also,  of  the  old  Grerman  is 
very  barren  and  monotonous,  as  com- 
pared with  the  wealthy  Greek.  His 
similes  are  few ;  he  has  no  richness 
of  analogy.  Nevertheless,  the  Niebei- 
ungen Lay  remains  for  all  Europe  a 
very  notable  poem — for  all  lovers  of 
pm)ular  poetry  an  indispensable  stndy. 
whatever  else  it  wants,  it  has  nature 
and  health,  simplicity  and  character 
about  it;  and  these  things  are  al- 
ways pleasurable— sometimes,  where* 
a  taint  of  vicious  taste  has  crept  in,, 
your  only  curatives. 


*  The  tranBlation  by  B%r<^,  published  at  Berlin  in  1848^  follows  Lachmann's 
mangled  text,  and  is  oUierwise  very  inferior  to  Mr  Lettsom's. 
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ADDITIONAL  CHAPTERS  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  JOHN  BULL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


BOW  DICK   DSVIUDV3T   HTBXT  UPON    HIS  TRATSIA  ;    HOVT  THB    JUOOLBR   MADS  ▲    PACTION   WITH 
UOBMB  ;  AHD  BOW  HB  KBPT  IT. 


You  are,  I  sappose,  perfectly 
awara  of  what  took  place  before  Jag- 
gling  Johnny  was  appointed  stewara 
of  Squire  Bnirs  household.  The  story 
is  not  a  pretty  one ;  and^  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  are  dead  and  gone,  I 
shall  not  enter  into  particulars.  Suffice 
it  that  Johnny  was  installed  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  nnder-senrants* 
room  through  the  Influence  of  Dick 
DoTilsdnstt  Old  Hum,  the  snper- 
annuated  Quack,  Bendigo  the  fighting 
Quaker,  and  a  lot  more  of  the  same 
set,  who  lived  in  the  Tillages  upon 
the  Squire's  property,  and  bore  any- 
thing but  goodwill  to  the  steady  and 
peaceable  tenants.  Dick  Devilsdust, 
in  particular,  was  a  walking  pestilence 
to  himself.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
which  I  could  never  fathom,  he  had 
imbibed  a  most  intense  hatred  to  the 
military,  and  never  could  set  his  eyes 
upon  a  Redcoat  without  being  thrown 
into  a  horrible  convulsion,  and  bellow- 
ing like  a  bull  at  the  sight  of  a  Kil- 
marnock nightcap.  As  he  grew  up, 
he  took  to  writing  tracts  between  the 
intervals  of  weaving ;  and  one  of  his 
first  productions  was  an  elaborate 
•defence  of  Esquire  North,  who  was 
then  accused  of  having  used  harsh 
measures  towards  one  of  his  tenantry. 
It  is  reported  that  Dick  sent  a  copy 
of  this  pamphlet  to  the  Esquire,  with 
his  humble  compliments  and  so  forth ; 
but  whether  that  be  true  or  no,  certain 
it  is  that  he  never  received  any 
4hanks,  or  so  much  as  a  stiver's  ac- 
knowledgment for  having  taken  up 
cudgels  against  poles — an  omission 
which,  to  the  present  day,  he  remem- 
bers with  peculiar  bitterness.  So 
Dick  thought  it  his  best  policy,  as  it 
Teidly  was,  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  state  of  matters  at  home  in  Bul- 
lockshatch.  Dick,  you  must  know, 
•dealt  in  a  kind  of  doth  so  utterly  bad 
that  no  tenant  on  the  estate  would 
allow  it  to  approach  his  skin.  It  was 
stamped  all  over  with  great  flaring 
pattems.of  flamingos,  parroquets,  and 
popinjays,  such  as  no  Christian  could 


abide  the  sight  of;  and  if  you  took 
one  of  his  handkerchiefs  to  blow  your 
nose  with,  the  odds  are  that  its  tex- 
ture was  so  flimsy  that  both  your 
fingers  came  through.  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  sell  it  to  people  living 
beyond  the  estate — Jews,  Turks, 
heretics,  or  infidels,  he  did  not  care 
whom,  so  that  he  could  turn  a  penny ; 
and  some  of  those  benighted  creatures, 
having  no  other  way  of  covering  their 
nakedness,  were  content  to  take  his 
rags,  and  to  pay  him  handsomely  for 
them.  For  all  that,  Dick  was  a  dis- 
contented man.  Did  he  meet  a  re- 
spectable tenant  of  Squire  Bull  going 
soberly  with  his  family  to  church, 
when  he,  Dick,  was  pretending  to  jog 
to  the  meeting-house  with  his  asso- 
ciates, (though  Obadiah  refused  to 
certify  that  he  was  by  any  means  a 
regular  attender,)  he  would  make 
mouths  at  the  worthy  man,  and  accost 
him  thus : — 

"  So,  surl  going  to  the  tithe-eating 
parson's,  I  see— much  good  may  it  do 
ye.  And  if  ye  don't  happen  to  have 
any  particular  sins  this  fine  morning  to 
repent  of,  I  may  as  well  remind  ye  that 
the  quartern  loaf  is  a  farthing  dearer 
than  it  ought  to  be  just  at  the  present 
time.  Do  you  know  what  a  locust  is, 
you  dod?  You're  a  cankerworm, 
you  base  chawbacon ! "  And  so  on 
he  would  go  reviling  the  honest  man, 
who  had  all  the  mind  in  the  world  to 
lay  him  on  the  broad  of  his  back  in 
the  mud— and  would  have  done  it  too, 
had  it  been  a  working  week -day. 
Another  while,  Dick  would  send  the 
bellman  round  the  village,  and  having 
called  a  spedal  meeting  of  weavers 
like  himself,  he  would  ' 
in  some  fashion  like  tl 

"Look'ye,  my  lads 
pendent  man  and  a 
don't  care  a  brass  f( 
I've  got  a  seat  in  the 
room,  and  if  I  am  i 
make  a  row  at  meal 
know  who  is.  I'll  te 
my  mind— you're  the 
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of  fellows  on  tbe  face  of  the  earth,  and 
if  you  have  the  least  atom  of  plack 
yon  woa*t  stand  it.  Here  are  you 
obliged  to  take  your  flonr  from  the 
Squire's  tenantry,  when  you  might 
get  it  cheaper  if  you  went  to  the  next 
town  and  bought  it  from  Nick  Frog, 
or  Philip  Baboon,  or  even  Esquire 
North ;  though  I  consider  his  name  an 
abomination,  and  would  not  give  six- 
pence to  save  him  frt)m  perdition. 
And  then  you  have  to  find  meal  for 
Dragon  the  house-dog,  and  to  victual 
some  of  the  under  servants ;  and  it*s 
no  joke,  I  can  tell  yon,  what  they  eat. 
If  you  stand  this  any  longer,  you  are 
a  set  of  jolterheads,  and  nincompoops, 
and  asses,  and  slaves,  and  base 
cowardly  coistrels.  Why  douH  you 
get  up  a  stu*,  rouse  the  villages,  and 
alarm  the  tenantry  a  little?  Rely 
upon  it,  they  will  come  to  reason  soon 
enough  if  you  give  them  a  hint  or  two 
about  the  duck- pond  or  the  pump ;  and 
for  my  own  part,  I  don*t  mind  telling 
them  so  in  the  servants*  hall." 

And  so  he  would  go  on,  raving 
and  spouting,  telling  everybody  that 
Squire  Bull  was  a  superannuated 
idiot,  with  not  half  the  sense  of  his 
natural  bjreblow  Jonathan— a  chap 
whom  Dick  quoted  on  all  occasions — 
till  he  got  a  kind  of  reputation  as  an 
itinerant  orator;  and  the  tag-rag-and- 
bobtail  would  come  from  any  distance, 
if  they  were  certified  that  Devilsdust 
was  to  give  tongue. 

Now,  as  to  the  grievance  that  Dick 
complained  of,  there  was  none.  The 
tenantry,  as  yon  know,  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  pretty  high  rent  to  Squire 
Bull  for  their  farms,  and  to  keep  up 
all  sorts  of  watchmen  and  game- 
keepers, and  rural  police— besides  a 
night^patrol  on  the  canal — not  only 
for  tbe  general  security  of  the  estate, 
but  for  the  order  of  the  villages, 
which  hatched  tbe  most  turbulent, 
mischievous,  and  discontented  crew 
that  ever  an  estate  was  cursed  with. 
When  one  of  these  fellows  in  the  vil- 
lages fell  ill,  the  tenantry  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  his  nursing  and  cure. 
When  any  of  them  were  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  lounging  about  the 
market-place  with  their  hands  in 
their  breeches'  pocket,  not  knowing 
where  to  turn  for  a  job,  the  tenantry, 
out  of  sheer  goodness  of  heart,  gave 
them  a  turn  at  ditching  or  draining ; 


and  though  they  worked  very  ill  they 
got  fair  wages.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  all  the  webe  they  wove — for  some 
of  them  were  really  skilful  artisans, 
and  not  mere  botchers  like  Devilsdust 
— were  taken  by  John  Bull's  tenantry : 
they  paid  almost  no  rent  to  the  squire 
— in  fact,  they  were  a  great  deal  too 
wdl  treated,  and  this  indulgence  had 
turned  their  heads.  They  wanted 
now  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
tenantry  —  beyond  forcing  them  to 
take  the  same  amount  of  cloth  aa 
before — and  to  get  all  theur  meat  and 
bread  from  Frog,  Baboon,  North, 
Jonathan,  and  others,  who  lived  off 
the  estate,  and  who,  they  thought, 
would  be  uncommonly  glad  to  take 
webs  in  exchange  for  provisions. 
None  of  these  squires  wanted  webe, 
because  their  own  villagers  would 
have  made  a  precious  hullibaloo  if 
they  had  introduced  into  their  estates 
anything  which  was  manufactured  on 
the  grounds  of  Mr  Bull;  but  they 
made  believe  as  if  they  wonid  have 
no  objections,  at  some  future  period, 
to  meet  the  views  of  Devilsdust ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  having  a  good  deal 
of  land  which  they  wished  to  see  pro- 
perly tilled,  they  intimated  to  the  vil- 
lagers of  Squire  Bull,  that  they  would 
have  no  olgection  whatever  to  sdl 
them  cattle  and  com  at  a  rate  some- 
what smaller  than  Boll's  tenantry 
could  afford. 

This  scheme  never  could  have  been 
carried  into  effect  but  for  a  difference 
in  the  servants*  hall.  It  is  of  no  use 
now  raking  up  old  matters.  Carried 
it  was,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
tenantry,  and  Juggling  Johnny  was 
appointed  steward.  To  do  the  Juggler 
justice,  he  was  not  altogethw  in 
favour  of  the  plan.  But  he  could 
hardly  help  himself,  as,  without  the 
assistance  of  Dick  and  his  backers, 
be  never  would  have  got  the  keys  \ 
so,  bdng  an  adroit  little  creature, 
and  as  clever  at  spinning  a  pirou- 
ette as  an  opera-dancer,  he  turned 
his  back  upon  himself,  declared 
that  tbe  tenantry  were  labouring 
under  an  antiquated  fallacy,  and  that 
he  would  put  all  to  rights  in  the 
twinkling  of  a  bed-post.  So,  much 
against  the  convictions  of  the  Squire, 
who  knew  him  of  old  for  as  incapable 
a  squirrel  as  ever  cracked  a  ro^tto 
nut,  he  sat  himself  down  at  thttT    " 
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of  the  %Me^  and  befftn  to  talk  to  the 
•enranta  as  thoagh  he  Were  a  second 
edition  of  Mahomet  or  the  prophet 
Nixon. 

And  where  do  you  think  was  Dick 
Devilsdust  ail  this  time?  If  yon 
Bsppoae  that  he  was  not  looking  aiter 
his  own  interest,  yon  are  consumedly 
mistaken  No  sooner  was  the  mea- 
snre  which  swindled  Squire  Bull's 
tenantry  carried  in  the  servants*  hall, 
than  he  went  down  to  the  country, 
called  the  villagers  together,  mounted 
upon  an  old  sugar-baml — which  was 
now  perfectly  useless — and,  brandish- 
ing a  billy-roller  in  his  hand,  address- 
ed them  in  the  following  terms : — 

^'Friends,  Billy-roller  men,  and 
brothers  I  lend  me  your  ears!  The 
Tictory  is  won — we  have  done  the 
trick !  Cottonchester  and  the  Miasis- 
atppt  are  henceforward  laid  side  by 
side.  (Enormous  cheering.)  The 
devil  take  Bull's  tenantry.  (Applause.) 
They  are  dolts,  asses,  fools,  idiots, 
chawbacons,  and  Helots.  Bull  him- 
self is  a  blockhead,  and  we  must  look 
after  his  affaks.  We  alone,  and  not 
the  tenantry,  are  fit  to  do  it. 
(Cheering.)  And  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  any  nonsense  about  police  or 
house-dogs.  (Vociferous  applause.) 
We  know  very  well  why  they  are 
kept ;  and  I,  for  one,  have  no  notion 
€i  being  interfered  with.  You  un- 
defstand  me?  (Cries  of ''We  do!'') 
Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is-— the 
Juggler  hasn't  behaved  to  me  at  all 
handsome  in  this  matter.  Not  that  I 
care  about  it  one  toss  of  a  Brummagem 
farden ;  but  I  think  they  might  have 
paid  a  little  more  respect  to  the  voice 
of  the  villages.  Howsora'dever,  d'ye 
Bee,  I  don't  mind  the  thing ;  only,  as 
ny  health's  a  little  shaken  as  it  were 
with  doing  jobs  of  yours,  I  think  a 
alight  jaunt  would  do  me  good ;  and 
MM  I  have  been  obliged  to  neglect  my 
business,  at  an  enormous  sacrifice,  on 
yoor  account,  perhaps  yon  wouldn't 
consider  it  an  unwarrantable  liberty 
if  I  were  just  to  send  round  the  hat." 

So  Devilsdust  sent  round  the  hat, 
mnd  pocketed  a  lot  of  browns  with 
some  stray  sixpences  to  boot— quite 
enough  in  fact  to  clear  him  in  his 
TO9€«ted  jaunt,  and  sometbiug  more. 
This  subscription— being  the  first — 
iomed  out  so  well  that  Bendigo  the 
Quaker,    who   had   been   a  strong 
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backer  of  Devilsdust,  and,  as  some 
thought,  was  the  cleverer  fellow  of 
the  two,  tried  to  get  up  a  collection 
on  his  own  account ;  but,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  made  nothing  of  it.  So 
Devilsdust,  having  pocketed  the  blunt, 
went  out  to  take  his  hoUds^. 

How  do  you  think  he  used  it  ?  He 
made  what  he  called  a  ''Practical 
Tour"  through  the  estates  of  Don 
Pedro,  Don  Ferdinaodo,  Signor  Maca- 
roni, and  Sultan  Koran,  advertising 
his  wares  everywhere,  and  entreating 
them  to  give  him  custom.  Moreover, 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  abusing  his 
landlord,  John  Bull,  whom  he  held  up 
everywhere  to  contempt  as  the  most 
idiotical,  prejudiced,  pig-headed  indi- 
vidual living.  He  said  that  there  was 
but  one  way  of  pi*omoting  universal 
brotherhood  among  all  the  estates, 
and  that  was  by  admitting  his,  Dick 
Devilsdnst's,  wares  free  of  duty.  He 
pledged  himself  that,  if  this  were  done, 
there  would  be  no  more  squabbles  or 
lawsaits ;  and  as  he  invariably  spoke 
in  a  dialect  which  no  one  who  heard 
him  could  understand,  whilst  he  did 
not  understand  one  word  which  was 
made  in  reply  to  his  speeches,  the 
effect,  of  course,  was  electric.  He 
came  back,  swearing  that  there  could 
be  no  more  lawsuits,  on  account  of 
his  (Devilsdust's)  enormous  expected 
consignments  ;  and  that  all  Bullocks- 
batch  should  unite  as  one  man,  to 
compel  Squire  Bull  to  dismiss  every 
policeman,  watchman,  and  bumbailiff 
in  his  service.  As  for  poor  Dragon, 
who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  tramps 
and  poachers,  Dick  proposed  that  be 
should  be  poisoned  forthwith,  or  at 
all  events  starved  to  death ;  but  he 
had  not  the  smallest  objection  that 
his  skin  should  be  stnfied,  and  pre- 
served as  a  specimen  of  an  extinct 
animal. 

Meanwhile  Juggling  Johnny,  the 
new  steward,  set  about  regulating  the 
affairs  of  the  household  as  quietly  aa 
possible.  The  Juggler  was  not  now 
quite  so  younff  as  he  once  was,  and, 
moreover,  he  had  taken  unto  himself 
a  wife ;  so  that  his  wages  became  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
him,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  do  any- 
thing which  might  induce  Squire  Bull 
to  give  him  warning.  But  he  had 
difficult  cards  lo  play.  Ton  must  know 
that  the  lower  servants'  room  ^ 
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fitted  with  an  entirely  new  set,  and  a 
number  of  these  were  fellows  bred  in 
the  villages,  who  were  ready  to  say 
ditto  to  every  word  which  was  uttered 
by  DeviLsdust  or  Bendigo.  They  had 
no  abstract  affection,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  intense  contempt  for  the 
Juggler,  who  they  said— and  perhaps 
they  had  reason  for  it  —  was  not 
worth  his  wages ;  and  they  seemed  to 
make  it  the  pet  business  of  their  lives 
to  keep  him  in  hot  water.  One  while 
Hum,  the  quack  doctor,  would  insist 
on  overhauling  his  accounts,  and  made 
a  tremendous  outcry  if  every  remnant 
of  candle  was  not  accounted  for.  The 
Juggler  tried  to  stop  his  mouth  by 
giving  his  son  an  appointment  in  the 
scullery,  but  old  Hum,  who  was  a 
regular  Greek,  would  not  submit  to  be 
put  off  in  that  way.  Another  while  a 
fellow  would  rise  in  the  common's  hall, 
and  quietly  propose  that  the  villagers 
should,  thencefoi'ward,  pay  no  rent  to 
the  Squire.  Some  wanted  to  have 
beer  gratis;  others  complained  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  have  their 
stationery  for  nothing.  In  short, 
there  was  no  end  to  their  clamour,  so 
that  the  Juggler  very  soon  found  that 
^e  had  by  no  means  an  easy  seat. 
Then  there  was  another  section  of  the 
servants,  friends  of  the  regular  ten- 
antry, who  liked  the  Juggler  just  one 
degree  better  than  they  liked  Devils- 
dust  or  Bendigo.  They  took  every 
opportunity  of  telling  him  that  he  was 
playing  the  mischief  with  the  whole 
estate ;  that  ihe  rents  were  being  paid 
simply  out  of  capital  or  borrowed 
money,  instead  of  profits;  and  that,  if 
he  did  not  alter  his  whole  system,  and 
clap  on  a  decent  embargo  on  the  corn- 
carts  and  meat-vans  of  Nick  Frog, 
North,  Jonathan,  and  the  rest,  he 
might  wake  some  fine  quarter-day 
without  finding  money  enough  in  the 
till  to  pay  himself  his  wages.  That, 
however,  must  have  been  an  exag- 
geration, for  the  Juggler  was  too  old 
ft  raven  not  to  look  ahead  whenever 
his  own  interest  was  concerned.  The 
only  men  who  really  stuck  to  him  on 
ftll  occasions  were  such  of  the  servants 
as  he  could  provide  with  places  in  the 
household,  or  furnish  with  stray  pick- 
ings on  the  sly;  and,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  adhered  to  him  like  leeches.  The 
upper  servants,  though  they  bore  no 
great  love  to  Johnny,  thought  it  best, 


in  the  mean  time,  to  intei-fere  as  little 
as  possible,  and  to  let  things  run  thehr 
course ;  only  this  they  were  determined 
upon,  that  no  improper  or  suspected 
person  should  get  into  the  house  with- 
out their  leave. 

You  may  possibly  think  that  the 
Juggler  could  have  no  interest  to  break 
this  fundamental  rule  of  the  household, 
but  if  so,  you  are  confoundedly  mis- 
taken. It  was  an  old  custom  in  Bul- 
lockshatch,  that  nobody  could  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  servant  to  the  lower  room 
unless  he  should  produce  a  certificate 
from  the  village  or  farm  from  which 
he  came,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a 
person  of  reasonably  good  character, 
and  unless  he  swore  on  the  New 
Testament  that  be  would  serve  Squire 
Bull  faithfully.  Now  it  so  happened 
that,  when  the  Juggler  went  down  t^ 
the  largest  village  on  the  estate  to  get 
his  certificate  of  character,  he  found, 
very  much  to  his  petrifaction,  that 
Moses  the  old-clothesman,  with  three 
hats  upon  his  head,  and  a  baize  bapr 
for  cast  habiliments  under  his  arm,  had 
put  up  a  candidate  of  his  own  persua- 
sion, and  was  haranguing  the  villagers 
in  the  market-place.  Moses  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  a  doubtful  kind  of  char- 
acter. Besides  his  ostensible  calling, 
and  a  minor  though  undisguised 
traffic  in  oranges  and  sponges,  he  did 
a  little  bit  of  underhand  bill-broking 
and  discountingat  most  enormous  per- 
centages. He  was  suspected,  more- 
over, of  being  the  real  owner  of  the 
sponging-honse,  which  was  actually 
kept  by  his  nephew,  to  which  all  the 
unhappy  lads  who  were  not  prepared 
to  cash  up  when  the  bills  became  duo 
were  carried,  and  fieeced  out  of  their 
watches,  rings,  and  studs,  or  anything 
else  which  they  had  about  them.  It 
was  said,  moreover,  that  Moses  was  a 
sweater  and  a  slop-seller,  and  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  kidnapping  Chris- 
tian tailors  who  had  gone  astray,  and 
shutting  them  up  under  lock  and  key 
in  stifling  garrets,  where  they  were 
compelled  to  work  for  him  on  the 
smallest  possible  allowance  of  cab- 
bage, without  a  slice  of  cucumber  to 
flavour  it.  One  thing  there  was  no 
doubt  of,  that,by8ome  meansor  other, 
Moses  had  become  enormously  rich, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  lend  money  to 
any  of  the  neighbouring  squires  who 
might  require  it,  and  it  was  strongly 
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sonnlfled  tbmt  he  eTon  held  bonds  with 
Che  signaltire  of  John  BoU  appended. 

Yon  may  fkncy,  from  this  descrip- 
Uoo  of  him,  that  Moses  was  by  no 
iBdans  popolar;  nor  was  he.  Bat 
money  will  go  a  great  way,  and  the 
troth  Is,  that  he  had  so  many  of  the 
TUlagers  nnder  his  power  that  they 
darst  not  say  a  word  against  him. 
Then,  again,  he  had  made  friends  with 
Obadiah,  to  whom  he  talked  about 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  so  forth ; 
dropi^g,  at  the  same  time,  a  five- 
ponad  note  on  the  floor,  and  pretend- 
ing not  to  notice  that  Obadlah's  splay 
foot  covered  it  by  an  instantaneous 
instinct.  So  they  parted  on  the  best 
of  terms,  Moses  calling  Obadiah 
*'  ma  tear  "  as  they  shook  hands,  and 
Obadiah  snnfiUng  something  about 
'*  a  chosen  resseL"  After  that  they 
thoroughly  understood  one  another, 
though  Obadiah  did  not  altogether 
give  up  his  old  trick  of  soliciting  the 
ladies  for  a  subscription  to  convert 
Moees — the  proceeds  whereof  never 
reached  the  latter,  at  least  nnder  the 
fersuasive  form  of  hard  cash. 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Juggler  when  be  found 
Moses  speaking  in  the  market-place, 
and  Obadiah  cheering  him  with  all 
his  might  and  main.  He  would  glad- 
ly have  slunk  off,  if  he  had  been 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  doing  so ; 
but  Obadiah  was  too  quick  for  him. 

^*  Here's  a  dispensation  1 "  cried  our 
lank-hahred  acquaintance,  the  moment 
be  canght  a  glimpse  of  the  Juggler's 
wrinkled  mng  passing  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  lane.  ^^  Here's  a  special 
^rooebsafing,  and  a  jubilation,  and  a 
testimony — ha,  hum  I  Make  way 
there,  you  brother  in  the  fustian 
jacket  I  and  yon  fellow-sinner  in  the 
mc^eskins,  take  your  pipe  out  of 
your  cheek,  and  let  pass  that  Saul 
among  the  people !*'— and  before  be 
knew  where  he  was,  the  Juggler 
was  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
rabble,  and  passed  on  to  the  hustings, 
where  he  found  himself  placed  cheek- 
ty-jowl  with  Moses  and  Obadiah, 
nod  every  kind  of  money-lender  and 
■snrer,  and  hypocritical  frequenter  of 
the  Stocks,  clustering  around  bim,  and 
wringing  his  hand,  as  though  they 
had  loved  him  from  infancy. 

*'  Three  cheers  for  Juggling  Johnny, 
the  Dtiend  of  liberty  of  conscience !" 
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cried  one — "Huzza  for  the  Juggler 
and  anythingarianism!"  vociferated 
a  second  —  "  Down  with  Christen- 
dom I"  roared  a  third—"  Make  him 
free  of  the  Synagogue  I*'  suggested  a 
fourth—"  Three  groans  for  Martin !" 
shouted  a  fifth — "  Schent  per  schent ! " 
screamed  a  sixth ;  and,  finally,  they 
all  agreed  upon  one  chorus,  and  rent 
the  welkin  with  acclamations  for 
Moses  and  the  Juggler. 

Ton  may  easily  conceive  that  the 
latter  was  anything  but  delighted  at 
this  demonstration.  He  had  a  proud 
stomach  of  his  own,  and  was  woundily 
disgusted  to  find  that  he  was  only 
considered  as  playing  the  second  fiddle 
to  the  old-dotbesman.  Bat  never- 
theless he  durst  not,  for  the  life  of 
him,  show  any  symptoms  of  vexation; 
so  he  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  hust- 
ings with  a  grin  on  his  face,  as  though 
he  had  been  fortifying  himself  for  the 
task  with  a  dram  of  verjuice,  and 
began  to  speechify  as  follows : — 

"  Friends,  ana  enlightened  villa- 
gers! your  reception  of  me  this  day 
is  the  proudest  criterion  of  my  life. 
Unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  public 
speaking,  yet,  on  this  occasion,  when 
liberty  of  conscience  is  the  grand  cli- 
macteric menstruum  which  depends 
upon  the  scale,  I  would  be  unworthy 
the  name  of  a  thorough  indigenous 
renovator  if  I  did  not  express,  by  all 
the  judicious  idiosyncrasy  in  my  power, 
the  deep  aspbrations  which  vibrate  in 
my  nnfathomed  sensorial  region.  Yes, 
my  friends,  it  is  true !  liberty  of 
conscience  is  libertv  of  conscience ; 
and  the  man  who  denies  that  proud 
and  exalted  position  is,  to  my  mind, 
no  better  than  a  mere  residuary  in- 
stigator. As  the  progress  of  opinion 
moves  forward,  so  move  its  chariot 
wheels ;  sometimes  unseen  amidst  the 
roar  of  popular  ebullition,  but  never 
the  less  distinctly,  that  the  clear  calm 
voice  of  conscience  illustrates  the  os- 
cillations of  the  heart,  and  marks, 
beyond  t^e  possibility  of  doubt,  those 
unequivocal  demonstrations  which 
control  the  destiny  of  empures.  Hold- 
ing such  opinions,  as  I  have  ever  held 
them^relying  upon  the  quantification 
of  the  predicate  which  dictates  irre- 
vocably to  the  sublime  and  recondite 
motion  of  the  spheres — and  appealing, 
moreover,  to  my  own  past  experience, 
and  your  knowledge  of  my  consistorial 
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qualifications,  I  have  little  hesitation 
or  dubiety,  at  the  present  janctore, 
of  churning  yonr  senatorial  suffrages 
to  the  proud  position  which  I  trust  I 
am  redintegrated  to  occupy  I*" 

At  this,  some  few  fellows  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  began  to  cheer; 
and  Johnny,  taking  advantage  of  the 
circumstance,  made  them  a  polite 
bow,  and  was  about  to  skip  off  without 
further  question.  But  a  big  bumbai- 
liff,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Moses,  stopped  him  at  once. 

"  Lookye,  master  Juggler  I "  said  he, 
"  all  this  may  be  very  well,  and,  for 
my  part,  Tve  no  manner  of  objection 
to  make  to  your  principles.  They 
might  .be  a  thought  clearer,  perhaps, 
but  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
But  what  we  want  to  hear  from  you 
is  this — will  you  stand  by  Moses  at 
this  pinch,  and  lend  his  friend  a 
helping  hand  to  get  into  the  servants' 
haU?" 

It  was  pitiable  to  see  bow  the  Jug- 
gler twisted  and  turned.  He  had  a 
mouth's  mmd  to  say  no  to  the  whole 
concern  ;  but  he  knew  very  well  that, 
if  he  did  so,  the  villagers  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  -him.  For  there 
were  two  public- houses  in  the  market- 
place decorated  with  flags,  inscribed 
with  such  mottos  as  *^  Moses  for 
ever!"  and  *'Vote  for  the  Talmud 
and  liberty  of  conscience ! ''  and 
through  the  open  windows  you  could 
see  scores  of  fellows  within,  guzzling 
beer  and  gin,  and  smoking  tobacco — 
all,  as  you  may  suppose,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  old-clothesman.  So  the 
Juggler,  seeing  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  getting  a  character  there,  unless  he 
ms^e  common  interest  with  Moses, 
stepped  up  to  the  latter,  called  him 
his  excellent  friend  and  beloved  pit- 
cher, and  said  he  hoped  very  soon  to 
welcome  his  nominee  to  servants'  hall. 

**  Only,"  quoth  he,  "  you  must  be 
prepared  for  some  of  the  fellows  yon- 
der kicking  up  a  bobbery  about  that 
idle  matter  of  the  oath.  However,  I 
thiuk  we  shall  be  quite  able  to  man- 
age that :  one  book  is  just  as  good  as 
another,  and  I  do  suppose  your  friend 
will  have  no  objection  to  be  sworn  on 
the  Song  of  Solomon  ?  " 

So  they  shook  hands  again,  and  the 
mob  shouted,  and  then  both  the  Jug- 
gler and  the  friend  of  Moses  got  their 
characters  certified  by   the  village 
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schoolmaster.  There  was  talk  at  the 
time  of  a  private  arrangement  made 
between  them,  whereby  Moses  nnder- 
took  to  stand  the  whole  expense  of  the 
beer ;  but  as  I  never  saw  a  copy  of  the 
document,  I  won't  be  positive  as  to 
that. 

But  what,  think  yon,  took  place 
after  this  ?  One  fine  afternoon,  when 
the  servants  were  sitting  at  their 
commons,  npgets  the  Juggler,  and  pro- 
poses that  they  should  agree  to  let  in 
his  excellent  friend  and  colleague  of 
the  tribe  of  Moses,  without  taking  the 
usual  oath.  Whereupon  a  great  row 
commenced — one  English,  an  old  ser- 
vant of  the  Squire,  and  an  especial 
friend  of  Martin's,  protesting  that  he 
would  not  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
an  arch-heathen  and  unbeliever ;  and 
many  others  did  the  same.  How- 
ever, Bendigo,  Devilsdust,  Hum 
and  Company,  this  time  backed  up 
the  Juggler,  and  a  majority  of  the 
nnder-servants  were  for  letting  him 
in.  This,  however,  they  could  not 
do  without  the  consent  of  the  upper- 
servants,  who  very  coolly  told  them 
that  they  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
and  that  Moses  and  his  friends,  if  they 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  might  even 
wait  at  the  outside  of  the  door.  When 
this  was  communicated  to  Moses  and 
his  tribe,  they  were  in  a  sad  taking. 
However,  they  sent  word  to  the 
Juggler  that  they  relied  upon  his 
makmg  another  attempt ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  got  Obadiah  to  ge 
out  to  the  lanes  and  bye- ways,  and 
preach  sermons  in  favour  of  Moses. 
But  nobody  cared,  in  reality,  one 
single  stiver  for  Moses.  The  very 
villagers,  who  had  drunk  his  beer, 
refused  to  do  anything  further  in  the 
matter ;  and  the  Juggler,  seeing  this,, 
thought  it  best  to  hold  his  tongue 
and  imitate  their  example.  At  last 
Moses  and  his  friends  began  to  wax 
furious,  and  to  abuse  the  Juggler  a» 
a  traitor,  time-server,  slippery  rogue, 
and  so  forth ;  and  some  of  the  more 
pestilent  of  the  under-servants  went 
down  to  the  village,  and  persuaded 
Moses  for  once  to  pluck  up  hearty 
and  boldly  to  knock  at  the  gate  in 
his  own  person,  demanding  admit- 
tance. *^Time  enough,"  saM  tb^y^ 
^^  to  boggle  about  the  oath  wheft  Unif 
put  it  to  you." 

So  Moses,  having 
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out  in  4  dcy-blne  satin  restt  ^^ 
peadi-coiounxl  trouaers,  and  a  vel- 
veteen cat- away  coat,  and  no  end  of 
Moaaic  jewellery,  went  up  to  the 
4oor,  and,  when  the  porter  came  to 
see  who  was  there,  attempted,  with 
tbe  atmoet  effironteiy,  to  walk  in  and 
hdp  hinaelf  to  the  table-beer.  Bat 
English  was  too  quick  for  him. 

''  Halloa,  there  I""  he  cried ; ''  what 
right  has  tbat  fellow  to  come  here  ? 
Haa  he  taken  the  oath?"  WherenpoB 
Moaea  admitted  that  he  had  not,  bat 
that  he  was  perfectly  ready,  if  the  gen- 
tleman pleased,  to  qaalify  himself  npon 
the  Apocrypha !  At  this  np  starts  the 
Jaggler,  and,  to  the  infinite  conster- 
nation of  Moses,  desires  that  he  shall 
be  shown  to  the  ontside  of  the  door, 
until  this  matter  was  discassed.  This 
being  done,  the  row  began  afresh. 
3oBie  of  the  servants  said  that  Moses 
shoald  be  admitted  at  once  npon  his 
simple  affirmation;  bat  the  Jaggler, 
who  had  by  this  time  taken  a  second 
thonght  on  the  subject,  would  not 
hear  of  it  So  he  proposed  that  they 
should  adopt  a  string  of  resolutions. 
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to  the  efifect  that  Moses  was  an 
excellent*  character,  and  well  quali- 
fied to  be  a  servant  of  the  Squire^s, 
but  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
persuasion  could  be  admitted  with- 
out complying  with  the  rules  of 
the  hoasebold,  and  that  the  matter 
must  just  lie  over.  ^^  And  this,  I 
think,"  said  the  Juggler,  **  will  be  a 
noble  testimony  of  our  respect  for  the 
liberty  of  the  conscience,  and  also  in 
entire  conformity  with  the  easterns  of 
the  household."  At  this  Hum  and 
others  got  up  in  a  rage,  and  said — 
what  was  true  enough — that  -it  was 
no  testimony  at  all,  but  a  wretched 
piece  of  shuffling;  and  that  the 
Juggler  ought  to  l^  ashamed  to  show 
his  face  in  decent  society,  considering 
the  nature  of  his  previous  encourage- 
ments and  promises  to  Moses.  But, 
nevertheless,  there  the  matter  ended 
for  the  time;  and  Moses,  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  resolution,  utter- 
ed  a  melancholy  howl  of  "  Old  do' !" 
shouldered  his  bag,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  has  never  been  allowed  to 
put  his  nose  within  the  door. 
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But  I  moat  go  back  a  little,  and 
tell  you  what  was  doing  in  other 
estates  which  are  adjacent  to  the 
fiqaire*s.  Philip  Baboon,  who,  as 
jou  may  remember,  had  succeeded  in 
ousting  his  cousin  Charles,  who  was 
the  nsiural  proprietor  of  the  estate, 
was  as  deep  an  old  fox  as  ever  estab- 
lisbed  himself  in  a  badger's  burrow. 
He  contrived  to  many  his  sons  and 
daoghters — and  a  precious  lot  he  had 
ef  them — into  the  best  families  in 
tiie  neighbourhood ;  and  whenever  a 
■ew  match  of  this  kind  was  conclud- 
ed, what,  think  you,  did  he,  but  call 
vpoB  bis  tenantry  to  come  down  with 
a  handsome  sum,  just  by  way  of 
pratuity,  to  set  up  the  young  couple 
ui  the  world !  Nor  could  he  plead 
pmonal  poverty  as  an  excuse  for 
this ;  for  it  was  notorious  to  every- 
body that  he  was  the  richest  old  fel- 
low in  Christendom,  and  regularly 
2«nt  several  hours  each  day  in  his 
oeet  counting  over  his  coin  by  sack- 


fuls.  In  a  short  while,  his  own 
people  began  to  detest  him  cordially, 
so  that  at  last  he  coald  hardly  go 
out  to  take  an  airing,  without  being 
startled  by  the  whiz  of  a  ballet  past 
his  ear ;  and  he  durst  not  even  open 
a  letter  without  precaution,  lest  it 
should  be  filled  with  fulminsting 
powder.  When  he  first  came  into 
the  estate,  he  was  considered  rather 
a  hearty  old  buck  than  otherwise ; 
for  be  used  to  drive  about  in  a 
pony  phaeton,  popping  into  cot- 
tages about  meal- time,  tasting  the 
sonp-maigre,  and  patting  the  chil- 
dren on  the  head,  though  he  never 
was  known  to  give  them  as  much 
coin  as  might  purchase  a  penny 
trumpet.  But  now  all  that  was 
changed.  He  had  grown  morose  and 
gloomy,  never  stirred  abroad,  and 
maintained  a  large  body  of  police  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  the  premises. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  he  might 
have  kept  possession  to  his  dying 
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day,  bnt  for  one  of  the  most  stopid 
acu  of  interference  that  was  ever 
committed  by  a  master.  It  so  hap- 
pned  that  some  of  the  servants 
had  agreed  to  dine  together  on  a  holi- 
day, and  as  each  man  was  to  pay  his 
own  shot,  there  could  be  no  reason- 
able objection.  Bnt  what  think  ye 
did  Philip  Baboon  ?  No  sooner  did 
he  hear  the  clatter  of  the  dishes,  than 
he  peremptorily  forbade  the  servants 
to  sit  down  to  their  meal,  telling  them 
that,  if  they  ventared  to  do  so,  he 
would  have  them  all  taken  into  cus- 
tody. '  This  was  rather  too  much ;  so, 
next  morning,  when  Philip  came  out 
of  his  dressing-room,  what  should  he 
find  but  a  huge  barricade  of  tables, 
chairs,  washing-tubs,  and  what  not, 
erected  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
staircase,  and  fifty  or  sixty  of  the 
very  worst  fellows  from  the  village — 
poachers,  ragmen,  and  coal-heavers — 
armed  with  pikes  and  cudgels,  cursine, 
swearing,  aud  hurraing  like  mad. 
And,  what  was  worse  than  that,  some 
•of  the  regular  servants  were  backing 
them  up.  No  sooner  did  they  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Philip  than  they  set  up 
a  yell  which  might  have  done  credit 
to  a  colony  of  Choctaws,  and  let 
drive  a  perfect  storm  of  chamberpots 
and  other  crockery  at  his  head. 
Philip  jumped  back  into  his  dressing, 
room  in  an  ecstasy  of  terror,  bolt^ 
the  door,  threw  up  the  window,  and 
screamed  lustily  for  the  police.  But 
the  police  were  not  one  whit  more  to 
be  relied  upon  than  their  neighbours, 
for  they  only  nodded  and  laughed,  but 
did  not  budge  a  foot ;  and-  instead  of 
collaring  the  scoundrels,  who  were  by 
this  time  swarming  round  the  doors, 
they  accosted  them  as  excellent 
friends  and  beloved  brethren,  and 
drank  their  very  good  healths,  and 
success  to  them,  out  of  pots  of  beer 
which  some  of  the  servants  had  sup- 
plied. When  Philip  Baboon  saw  that, 
he  knew  it  was  all  np  with  him  ;  so, 
having  caught  np  as  many  valuables 
as  he  could  well  carry,  he  even  stole 
down  the  back  staircase,  and  made  off, 
leaving  his  family  to  shift  for  them- 
selves as  they  best  could.  In  fact, 
the  fright  which  he  got  had  altogether 
upset  his  reason.  He  skulked  about 
the  woods  for  several  davs,  assuming 
all  sorts  of  disguises,  and  sleeping  at 
night  in  bams ;  and  at  length  crossed 
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the  ferry  and  landed  on  Sqnkre  Ball*8 
estate,  as  cold  and  tattered  as  a  scare- 
crow. 

As  for  Phtlip*s  house,  after  he  left 
it,  it  became  a  regular  bedlam.  The 
doors  were  thrown  wide  open,  and 
every  tatterdemalion  on  the  estate 
rushed  in,  whooping,  hallooing,  and 
yelling,  as  though  they  had  been  at 
Donnybrook  fair.  First,  they  broke 
open  Philip*s  cellar,  and  helped  them- 
selves to  his  best  wines  and  spirits ; 
next,  they  went  np  to  the  bedrooms, 
smoked  in  the  beds,  and  committed 
divers  other  abominations  which  it  is 
not  n^ful  to  detail ;  then,  they  took 
his  best  furniture,  heaved  it  out  of  the 
windows,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  it  in 
the  court.  In  short,  they  acted  for 
some  time  like  regular  madmen — the 
servants  standing  by  and  looking  on, 
but  not  daring  to  interfere.  Indeed, 
it  was  questionable  what  right  they 
had  to  interfere,  if  they  were  never  so 
willing  to  do  it;  for  the  estate  was 
now  without  an  owner,  and  the  mob 
had  sworn  a  most  horrible  oath,  that 
no  one  of  the  blood  of  Charles  or 
Philip  Baboon  should  again  set  foot 
within  the  property.  However,  some 
of  the  wiser  and  steadier  of  the  old 
servants  saw  plainly  enough  that  these 
disorders  must  be  put  a  stop  to  in 
some  way  or  other,  and  that  the  honso 
at  all  events  must  be  cleared  of  the 
rabble;  "otherwise,"  thought  they, 
"  it  will  be  burned  to  the  ground,  or 
thoronghly  gutted,  and  in  that  caae 
there  b  little  chance  that  our  boxes 
can  escape."  So  they  issned  an  ord^ 
that  everybody  should  leave  the 
house,  thanking,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  most  polite  terms,  the  exceedingly 
respectable  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  assist  them  in  getting 
rid  of  old  Philip.  Then  it  was  that 
they  got  a  sufficient  taste  of  the  qua-> 
lity  of  the  fellows  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal.  No  sooner  was  the  order 
posted  up  in  the  difierent  rooms  than 
It  was  torn  down,  amidst  the  hooting 
of  the  mob,  who  swore  that  they 
were  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  estate 
and  the  house,  and  everything  in  it, 
and  that  they  would  not  submit  to  be 
dictated  to  by  a  parcel  of  superannu- 
ated lackeys  and  footmen.  Nay,  it 
was  enough  to  mafte  the  hair  of  any 
respectable  tradesman  turn  grey  on 
the  spot  to  hear  the  language  which 
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tber  QStd.  Tbey  said  that  no  mtn 
bad  a  right  to  keep  anj  property  to 
kimself,  but  that  every  one  was  en- 
titled by  the  laws  of  nature  to  help 
faloaself  towhatererhefiineied.  They 
aT«rred  that  the  boy  of  all  work,  who 
swept  oat  the  shop  of  a  morning  and 
ran  the  errands,  was  entitled  to  de- 
mand a  half  share  of  all  bis  master*s 
profits ;  and  these  damnablo  heresies, 
they  said,  they  were  determined  to 
enforce  in  fiitnre.  So  yon  may  easily 
conodre  the  taking  in  which  all  peo- 
ple were  on  the  estate  who  had  a 
Sunday's  snit  of  ctothos,  a  stick  of 
famitore,  or,  mayhap,  a  bag  of 
money. 

In  short,  matters  proceeded  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  at  last  became 
•o  intolerable  that  three  or  four  of  the 
old  servants,  who  had  oontriyed  to 
keep  a  garret  to  themselves,  sent  for 
one  Budge,  who  had  been  chief  con- 
stable in  Philip  Baboon*s  time,  and 
told  him  plainly  that,  nnless  he  could 
asflut  them  in  turning  out  this  villan- 
oos  crew,  everything  must  necessarily 
go  to  wreck  and  ruin.  Budge  was  an 
old  soldier,  who  had  seen  service — a 
devilish  determined  kind  of  fellow 
when  he  took  any  job  in  hand,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  sticking  at 
trifles.  It  was  more  than  whispered 
that,  if  Philip  Baboon  had  not  lost 
head  altogether  at  the  first  brush,  but 
been  capable  of  giving  orders.  Budge 
would  have  stood  by  him ;  and  such 
was  his  influence  over  the  police  that 
there  is  no  saying  what  might  have 
been  the  result. 

As  it  was,  he  heard  them  to  the 
end  without  uttering  a  word,  and 
then,  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  knocking  out  the  ashes  on  the 
bob,  he  delivered  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing oracular  fashion : — 

^*  Harkye,  mounseers  I  If  so  be  as 
bow  yoa  want  the  job  done,  and  them 
raff  utterly  soomfished,  I*m  the  man 
that  can  do  it.  The  force  will  stick 
to  me,  because  I  sticks  to  the  force. 
Moreover,  they  knows  by  thb  time 
that  there  am't  no  chance  of  their 
getting  their  pj^  so  long  as  this  shindy 
is  allowed.  They're  ready,  and  I'm 
ready.  Only  this — I  is  to  be  allowed 
to  do  as  I  likes.  I  takes  my  orders 
fixm  you,  and  them  orders  is  to  be, 
that  I  may  shoot,  hang,  or  blow  up 
eveiy  scoundrel  who  stands  in  my 
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way.  Them's  my  terms;  and  the 
sooner  you  puts  it  down  on  black  and 
white  the  better!" 

As  there  was  no  help  for  it,  the  ser- 
vants gave  Budge  the  order ;  where- 
upon he  stepped.down  to  the  courtyard, 
called  the  police  together,  and  told 
them  that  if  they  did  not  obey  bis 
directions,  not  one  mother^s  son  of 
them  would  see  a  half)penny  of  their 
arrears.  He  then  reminded  them, 
that,  if  the  blackguards  who  held  pos- 
session of  the  house  got  the  upper 
hand,  the  force  would  inevitably  be 
discharged,  and  most  of  them  thrown 
upon  the  parish,  the  poor-rates  being 
no  longer  collected.  They  were  all 
ready  enough  to  join  him ;  but  they 
became  readier  still,  when,  jnst  as  he 
speaking,  a  quantity  of  filth  was 
thrown  upon  them  from  a  window 
above,  followed  by  the  hootings  and 
laughter  of  the  dranken  gang  who 
were  sotting  away  as  usual.  Badge 
did  not  lose  his  opportunity;  bat, 
beckoning  to  his  men  to  follow,  he 
took  them  to  an  adjoining  cellar, 
where  there  were  plenty  blanderbasses 
and  small-arms  collected,  and  having 
given  each  watchman  twelve  rounds 
of  ammunition  and  a  dram,  ho  bade 
them  fear  nothing,  but  proceed  to 
dear  the  premises. 

Ic  was  not  so  easy  a  task  as  you 
might  imagine.  Many  of  the  despe- 
radoes within  had  weapons,  and  were 
determined  to  use  them,  so  that  a 
bloody  fight  took  place  at  the  stair- 
case, where  the  barricades  were  again 
thrown  up.  Bat  the  police,  being  in 
grim  earnest,  fought;  this  time  like 
devils,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  house,  and  in  capturing  seve- 
ral of  the  ringleaders,  who  were  incon- 
tinently shaved  in  the  head,  and  sent 
off  to  hard  labour  in  the  hulks.  In 
this  way  some  sort  of  order  was 
restored ;  and  at  last,  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  tenantry,  yoang  Nap,  a 
nephew  of  the  old  Corsican  who  had 
once  given  Squire  Ball  so  much 
trouble,  was  made  provisional  head- 
steward  of  the  estate,  and  remains  so 
to  the  present  day.  Badge  died  shortly 
afterwards  —  whether  or  not  from 
exertion  in  the  above  affair  I  cannot 
say — and  the  number  of  the  police 
was  doubled,  much,  as  vou  may  sup- 
pose, to  the  disgust  of  the  malcon- 
tents, who  have  not  yet  abandoned 
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the  idea  of  a  second  attack  upon  the 
house. 

One  squib  suffices  to  set  off  a  whole 
bundle;  and  jou  can  have  no  idea 
what   effect    these   proceedmgs    on 
Baboon's   territoiy  had   apon  some 
neighbouring  esUtes.     Nick  Frog's 
people,  to  be  sure,  both  tenantry  and 
villagers,  expressed  themselves  per- 
fectlj  contented  with  their  landlord ; 
but  a  very  different  scene  occurred  on 
the  domain  of  Colonel  Martinet.  The 
Colonel — ^who  was  usually  considered 
as  rather  out  at  elbows— had  an  im- 
mense notion  of  his  own  importance, 
and  wanted,  at  county  meetings  and 
elsewhere,  to  take  the  precedence  of 
Don  Ferdinando,  whose  lands  were 
twice  the  extent  of  his,  besides  being 
incomparably  in  finer  order.  This  sort 
of  riv^ry  had  led  to  many  bickerings 
in  former  years,  though  the  two  were 
cousins-german ;  and  these  were  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that,  at  the  Quarter- 
Sessions,  which  they  both  attended, 
some  thirty  small  proprietors  and  yeo- 
men were  entitled  to  vote.  Ferdinando 
had  hitherto  been  invariably  elected 
chairman,  a  dignity  which  Martinet 
would  have  giyen  his  little  finger  to 
achieve ;  indeed,  so  much  store  did  he 
set  on  gaining  it  that  he  kept  up  an 
establishment  far  too  costly  for  his 
means,   and,    in   consequence,  took 
every  opportunity  of  driving  a  hard 
bargain  with  hia  tenantry.    Not  that 
he  was  illiberal — at  least  so  he  said. 
He  was  exceedingly  desirous  that  his 
tenantry  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  manner  in  which  his 
accounts  were  kept ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  he  never  would  give  them  that 
opportunity,  and  great  were  the  com- 
plaints in  consequence.    Privately—* 
there  is  no  nse  mincing  the  matter — 
the  Colonel  was  a  weak  creature.  He 
had  got  into  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
issuing   orders    and    then    recalling 
them,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting the  extent  of  his  puissance 
and  power.     The  consequence  was 
that  yon  never  could   depend  upon 
him.     At  eleven  o'clock  he  would 
summon  his  servants,  and  deliver  to 
them  a  document  regularly  signed  and 
sealed,  desiring  a  meeting  of  the  ten- 
antry to  be  held  next  day,  at  which  he 
would  annonnce  to  them  a  material 
remission  of  rent.    Right  or  wrong, 
that  most  be  posted  instantly.  Atone, 
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be  had  changed  his  mind ;  the  meet* 
ing  was  to  be  pat  off,  and  he  intended 
to  charge  them  twenty  per  cent  addi- 
tional. At  three,  there  was  a  new 
notice,  desiring  them,  under  penalties, 
to  attend  a  Protestant  place  of  wor- 
ship. At  dye,  out  came  a  placard 
warning  them  to  conform  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion.  And  if  no 
more  notices  were  given  that  day,  the 
reason  was  that  the  Colonel  bad 
gone  to  dinner.  You  may  therefore 
comprehend  the  reason  why  his  people, 
when  they  learned  what  had  befallen 
Philip  Baboon,  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  do  likewise,  and^  at 
all  events,  to  demand  a  sight  of  the 
books. 

It  so  happened  that,  when  they 
assembled,  the  Colonel  was  in  one 
of  his  exalted  moods ;  and,  on  being 
informed  that  a  large  body  of  men 
were  gathering  on  the  lawn,  he  imme- 
diately gave  oraers  to  the  gamekeepers 
to  fire  upon  them.  This  they  accord- 
ingly did ;  and  you  may  conceive  the 
consternation  and  rage  of  the  poor 
fellows,  who  had  their  Reuses  tatooed 
with  snipe-diot !  They  retreated,  but 
returned  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards 
in  augmented  numbers,  seriously  de- 
termined on  mischief,  when,  what 
think  yon  took  place?  Why,  the 
Colonel,  having  in  the  mean  time 
finished  another  bottle,  came  out  to 
meet  them  in  a  ftill  suit  of  black,  with 
crape  round  his  hat,  and  weepers  on 
his  wrists,  protesting  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  mistake — ^that  he  loved 
them  as  his  life — that  they  were  his 
children,  (which  might  have  been  the 
case  with  some  half-dozen  of  them) — 
and  that,  if  any  of  them  were  going 
to  die  from  the  unfortunate  accident 
of  the  disdiarge,  he,  Colonel  Martinet, 
would  be  proud  and  happy  to  officiate 
as  principal  mourner!  While  they 
stood  staring  like  stuck  pigs  at  this 
nnexpected  announcement,  the  Colo- 
nel began  an  oration  lauding  them 
mightily  as  the  best  and  foremost 
tenantiy  in  the  nniverse,  protesting 
that  it  was  a  shame  and  disgrace  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  wall 
of  Ferdinando's  tenants,  and  hinting 
that  it  .merely  depended  upon  them- 
selves whether  they  might  BOt  get 
new  lands  for  nothing. 

''  At  all  events,  my  lads,"  said  be, 
"  one  thing  is  clear— we  vast  hav« 
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the  preeedence  at  Quarter  Sessions. 
Yonr  hoDonr  is  concerned  in  that,  as 
well  as  mine ;  and  I  don*t  see  whj 
we  should  not  have  a  tidj  little  court 
<d  onr  own,  choeen  generally  by  all 
the  tenantry,  to  put  matters  right, 
and  settle  any  triflmg  matters  of  dis- 
rate. Don't  say  one  word  of  apology 
ibr  what  has  occurred  to-night.  I 
understand  the  whole  matter.  Don 
Ferdinando  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  mischief,  but  weUl  make  him 
pay  for  it  before  long.  Is  there  any- 
thing more  ?  I  think  not.  Well  then, 
gentlemen,  I  insist  upon  your  having 
a  glass  of  wine  all  round ;  and,  if 
yon  please,  we  shall  drink  bad  luck  to 
Ferdinando  and  his  tenants  1" 

You  would  hardly  believe  it ;  but 
the  mob  did  actually  drink  the  toast, 
and  gave  a  cheer  for  the  Colonel  more- 
over, and  then  went  peaceably  home. 
Bat  the  question  about  the  Quarter- 
Sessions  was  by  no  means  settled. 
Some  men  held  the  opinion  that  nei- 
ther Ferdinando  nor  Colonel  Martinet 
had  any  right  to  dictate  in  person,  but 
the  whole  bench  should  be  composed 
of  persons  elected  by  the  tenantry  and 
Tillages,  mdependentof  thelandlords; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  they  convened 
a  meeting  at  the  Frankfort  Arms — a 
sort  of  joint-stock  public- house,  to 
which  everybody  who  lived  on  the 
estates  represented  at  Quarter-Ses- 
flioiis  might  come  and  welcome — to 
ooQsider  what  rents  should  be  paid, 
and  what  police  maintained,  and  a 
variety  of  questions  which  were  utterly 
beyond  their  province  to  decide.  Nor 
had  they  the  sense  even  to  take  this 
step  without  causing  a  new  outcry, 
for  they  summoned  to  their  meeting 
men  from  a  farm  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  Squire  Copenhagen,  and 
which  had  belonged  to  it  since  the 
days  of  Noah,  on  the  pretext  that  the 
flood  had  unrighteously  separated  it 
from  thdr  jurisdicticm  at  Quarter- 
8i»sionsI 

No  sooner  were  they  assembled  at 
the  Frankfort  Arms  than  they  de- 
clared the  meeting  to  bo  perpetual, 
«h1  voted  themselves  each  a  hand- 
eome  allowance  of  tv^  shillings  per 
diem  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords : 
tone  of  whom,  like  Mirtinet,  paid 
their  share  of  the  subsidy  because 
they  oould  not  well  help  themselves, 
whilst  otbnm,  Ifte  Ferdinaiido,  told 


the  rascals  who  called  with  the  sub- 
scription-book to  go  to  the  devil. 
Then  they  set  about  drawing  up  new 
regulations  for  the  management  of  all 
the  neighbouring  estates,  of  which 
they  now  considered  themselves  the 
actual  proprietors,  calling  the  land- 
lords mere  trustees,  and  declaring 
that  they  would  make  them  account 
strictly  for  past  intromissions.  Next, 
thev  ordered  out  a  posse  of  watchmen 
and  gamekeepers,  and  sent  them  down 
the  river  to  occupy  that  farm  of 
Squire  Copenhagen's  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  with  the  full  consent  of 
Martinet,  who  had  long  had  an  eye 
upon  it  for  his  own  advantage.  But 
they  reckoned  for  once  without  their 
host,  for  Copenha^n  was  as  brave  as 
a  lion,  and  determined  to  fight  to  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood  before  an  acre 
of  his  estate  should  be  confiscated ; 
and  Esquire  North,  who  was  a  near 
relation  of  his,  intimated  that  he 
should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  back 
him  in  his  reasonable  quarrel. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  all  that  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  villanous  gang  at  the 
Frankfort  Arms,  it  would  occupy 
volumes.  There  were  no  bounds  to 
the  disturbances  which  they  created. 
They  were  drunk  from  morning  till 
night,  and  might  be  seen  staggering 
about  in  dresses  which  made  them 
fac-similes  of  the  ruffians  who  mur- 
dered the  Babes  in  the  Wood.  They 
shouted,  and  wrangled,  and  fought, 
and  blasphemed,  until  no  peaceable 
gentleman  durst  go  near  the  Frankfort 
Arms,  lest  he  should  be  assaulted, 
attacked,  or  robbed  ;  and  at  last  they 
grew  so  bad  that  they  were  indicted 
as  a  common  nuisance.  Martinet, 
and  those  who  had  hitherto  supported 
them,  gave  notice  that  the  supplies 
were  stopped;  and  so,  after  a  scene  of 
rioting  which  baffles  all  description, 
they  were  turned  neck  and  crop  out 
of  doors,  and  the  Frankfort  Arms 
was  shut  up.  Some  of  the  vagabonds, 
not  knowhig  what  better  to  do, 
marched  in  a  body  and  broke  into 
Ferdinando*s  mansion — a  feat  which 
they  accomplished  with  the  aid  of 
the  charity  boys  on  his  foundation, 
for  those  diabolical  miscreants  had 
poisoned  the  minds  and  perverted  the 
prindples  of  old  and  young.  There 
they  remained  for  some  days,  plunder- 
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ing  and  raTishing;  but  were  at  last 
driven  oat  again  by  Ferdinando  andhia 
watchmen,  who,  as  yon  may  weilsnp- 
pose,  felt  no  manner  of  scrapie  what- 
ever in  knocking  the  ringleaders  on 
the  head. 

These,  however,  were  only  part  of 
the  distnrbances  which  took  place,  for 
there  was  more  or  less  rioting  in  al- 
most every  estate  in  the   country; 
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oven  Bullockshatch  did  not  altogether 
escape,  as  yon  shall  presently  hear. 
Indeed^  many  excellent  people  begaD 
to  think  that  the  end  of  the  worid 
mast  be  drawing  nigh,  for  sach  was- 
the  beating  of  drams,  blowing  of  tram- 
pets,  springing  of  rattles,  yelling  of 
mobs,  and  alarms  of  fire  every  night,, 
that  no  amonnt  of  landanom  coold 
insure  a  qniet  slamber. 


CHAFTEB  in. 

or  TBB  ATTKMPTKD  OISTURBANCKS  AT  BULLOCKflllATCU  ;  OF  TUC  OUTBUKAK  Olt  THS   PAKU  AT  THB 
OTHKR  8IDB  OF  THS  POiVD  ;  AND  OF  TBB  ORAOUAL  AD7ANCB8  OF  PBTBR. 


The  news  of  the  ejection  of  Philip 
Baboon  by  the  tenantry  and  villagers 
spread,  as  yoa  may  suppose,  like 
wildfire  all  over  Bullockshatch,  and 
was  also  soon  conveyed  to  John*s 
detached  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pond.  Now,  although  the  greater  part 
of  the  tenantry  had  little  confidence 
in  the*  Juggler,  and  others  who  occu- 
pied situations  in  the  household,  they 
were  deeply  and  sincerely  attached  to 
John,  and  were  ready  to  stand  by  him 
to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  And 
so,  to  do  them  justice,  were  the  vast 
majority  of  the  villagers  who  had 
money  in  the  Savings*  Bank :  for,  be- 
sides the  fact  that  the  Squire  was  a 
kind,  upright,  and  honourable  master 
as  ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life, 
they  knew  that,  if  anything  should 
happen  to  him,  they  might  whistle 
for  their  principal,  let  alone  the  yearly 
dividends.  But  there  was  a  set  of 
rascals,  Uie  same  who  for  years  past 
had  been  attempting  to  batter  down 
the  Ten-bar  Gate  which  was  put  up 
by  old  Gray  and  the  Juggler  in  the 
Squlre*s  avenue,  who  thought  this  -a 
capital  opportunity  to  create  a  fresh 
disturbance ;  so  they  met  at  a  pot- 
house hard  by,  constituted  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  sham  servants'  hall, 
passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  entitled  to  occupy  the 
house,  and  to  have  the  run  of  the 
buttery ;  and  in  secret  set  about  the 
purchase  of  crowbars,  picklocks,  and 
other  implements  of  burglary.  This, 
howeyer,  was  not  done  so  secretly 
but  that  a  rumour  of  it  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Juggler,  who  grew  as  pale 
as  death  at  the  intelligence,  and 
^could  hardly  be  brought  round  by  dint 
of  sal-vola&e  and  burned  feathers. 


When  he  came  to  himself,  and  had 
thought  over  the  subject,  he  began  to 
see  that  he  was  in  an  ugly  fL%,  None 
of  his  own  friends  were  fit  to  manage 
an  affair  of  this  kind,  so  he  resolved  to* 
take  what  was  precisely  the  wisest 
course  he  could  have  adopted,  namely, 
to  step  across  the  way,  and  take 
counsel  with  old  Arthur,  who  still  re- 
tained a  sort  of  superintendence  of  the 
police.  He  found  the  gallant  veteran 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  reading 
Caesar's  Commentaries;  and  being  ac- 
commodated with  a  camp-stool,  the 
Juggler  even  made  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  and  laid  his  difficulties  before  him. 
Arthur  pricked  np  his  ears  like  a 
horse  at  the  sound  of  the  hunting- 
horn. 

*^  Leave  this  matter  entirely  to  me. 
Master  Juggler ! "  quoth  he.  '^  It 
concerns  the  safety  of  the  whole  house- 
hold ;  and  it  shan't  be  said  that  old 
Arthur  hung  back  at  the  last,  after 
having  served  Squire  Bull  so  long. 
In  the  mean  time,  go  you  and  enrol  as 
many  tight  lads  as  you  can  for  special 
constables ;  I'll  look  after  the  police, 
and  take  care  to  have  Dragon  the 
house-dog  ready." 

So  the  Juggler  hopped  down  stairs 
with  a  heart  as  light  as  a  linnet^s,  for 
ho  knew  that  if  Arthur  took  a  job  in 
hand  it  was  as  good  as  done.  And 
before  evening  a  whole  regiment  of 
tight  lads  were  sworn  as  special  con- 
stables. Arthur  was  at  work  all 
night,  and,  by  daybreak,  everything 
was  ready.  Pattereroes  were  mounted 
on  the  roo&  of  the  outhouses,  so  as  to 
command  the  avenue;  the  re^lar 
police  was  mustered  in  the  Riding- 
School,  and  Dragon's  collar  ready  to 
be  slipped  at  a  moment's  notice. 
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The  mob,  however,  did  not  Tentiire 
to  appear.  They  had  summoned  a 
great  meeting  to  be  held  on  a  com- 
mon, from  whidi  they  were  to  march 
upon  John's  house;  but  the  hearts 
of  many  failed  them  when  thev 
heard  tell  of  the  preparations  which 
ware  .piade  for  their  reception,  and 
they  did  not  appear  at  the  place  of 
master.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing 
ended  in  smoke.  The  meeting  on  the 
common  broke  up.  Nobody  appeared 
at  the  gate  save  one  red-headed 
fellow,  who  came  tnmdiing  a  whed- 
barrow  before  him,  which  he  said  con- 
tained the  liumble  petition  of  many 
well-affected  villagers;  and  he  re- 
qoested,  quite  meekly,  that  ho  might 
be  allowed  to  convey  it  to  the  house. 
No  objection  whatever  was  made  to 
this— so  the  barrow,  escorted  by  spe- 
cial constables,  was  wheeled  up  the 
avenue,  and  the  petition  carried  into 
the.honse,  and  laid  upon  the  servant's 
table.  When  they  came  to  examine 
it,  however,  they  found  what  a  set  of 
rascals  the  Aramers  were.  *^John 
Boll,  his  mark,"  was  subscribed  at 
least  fifty  times  to  the  petition  ad- 
dressed to  himself  I  Mrs  Bull  appeared 
to  have  done  little  else  for  a  fortnight 
than  go  about  from  booth  to  pot- 
house for  the  puxpose  of  aigning  her 
name  1  If  there  was  faith  in  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  Arthur  had  committed 
himself  twenty  times  over,  and  so  had 
the  Juggler,  and  almost  every  one  of 
the  servants.  Then  there  were  names 
like  Bloody-bones,  Dirk  Hatteraick, 
Blue-beard,  and  Swill-gore,  which 
were  never  borne  by  any  Christian 
man,  in  hundreds ;  so  that  it  became 
apparent  that  it  was  no  petition  at 
all,  but  an  infamous  forgery ;  and  it 
was  acc(»^Dgly  chucked  under  the 
table.  And  so  ended  this  new  con- 
spiracy at  Bnllockshatch. 

Matters,  however,  looked  more  se- 
rious on  the  farm  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pond,  which  had  always  harboured 
the  most  turbulent  set  of  people  on 
the  whole  estate.  That  hoary  old 
fcinner,  Peter,  of  whom  you  shall  bear 
more  anon,  had  been  allowed,  through 
the  stupidity,  carelessness,  or  good- 
nature of  some  of  the  former  stewards, 
to  take  such  liberties  there,  that  at 
last  he  had  the  consummate  impu- 
doioe  to  assert  that  he,  and  not 
Squire  Bull,  was  the  Lord  Paramount. 
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He  even  appointed  deputies,  who 
claimed  a  sort  of  jurisdiction ;  and  if 
he  did  not  venture  actually  to  uplifit 
the  rents,  he  hinted  broadly  enough 
that  nobody  was  bound  in  conscience 
to  pay  them  to  the  Squire,  or  to  ren- 
der stipend  to  Patrick,  who  acted  as 
the  Squire's  chaplain  in  those  parts. 
Dan,  the  old  Babiator,  as  he  was 
called,  had  been  long  his  chief  agent 
in  the  farm  ;  but  Dan  was  now  dead, 
and  the  man  who  assumed  his  place 
was  little  better  than  a  nincompoop. 
Nobody,  in  fact,  could  have  done 
Peter's  business  half  so  well  as  Dan. 
He  always  kept — at  least  almost  al- 
ways— on  the  windy  side  of  the  law ; 
talked  wildly  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
but  abstained  fi*om  overt  acts;  and 
knew  precisely  how  to  avail  himself 
of  the  necessities  of  the  steward  for 
the  time  being,  who  was  often  forced 
to  apply  to  him  for  a  helping  hand  in 
cases  of  strong  emergency.  In  this 
way  Dan  was  able  to  provide  hand- 
somelv  for  his  family,  most  of  whom 
were  located  in  different  situations  of 
indifferent  trust  in  the  service  of 
Squire  Bull ;  and  he  managed,  more- 
over, to  secure  a  snug  little  income 
for  himself,  by  levying  a  kind  of 
Uack-mail,  called  Daniel's  pence,  at 
all  the  fairs  and  gatherings  on  the 
farm.  But  when  Dan  died,  he  left  no 
Elisha  behmd  him.  One  Byrne  tried 
to  put  on  his  mantle — a  sorry  one  it 
was  by  this  time—and  he  insisted 
that  all  the  disciples  of  Peter,  and  all 
others  on  the  farm  who  bore  no  good- 
will to  the  Squire,  were  bound  to  fol- 
low him,  on  the  ground  that,  before 
the  Christian  era,  an  ancestor  of  his 
was  supposed  to  have  possessed  a 
comer  of  the  farm  rent-free.  He  had 
a  seat  in  the  under  servants'  hall,  but 
he  refused  to  attend  at  commons, 
alleging  that  he  did  not  get  as  much 
as  he  was  entitled  to;  and,  after 
several  acts  of  foolery,  he  fairly 
crossed  over  to  the  farm,  and  called 
upon  Donnybrook  and  Sbilelah,  and 
the  other  merry  lads  who  used  to  roar 
in  the  wake  of  Dan,  to  follow  him, 
and  knock  the  constables  of  the  Squire 
on  the  head.  A  bigger  fool  than 
Byrne  you  never  met  with  on  a  sum- 
mer's day.  His  game  evidently  was 
to  have  played  Peter's  cards,  to  keep 
temporising  whenever  ho  could,  and 
to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to 
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adyance  tbe  interests  of  that  stealthy 
Jesuit.      Peter  would  have  backed 
him  to  any  extent,  so  long  as  he  stood 
up  solely  for  the  Interests  and  the 
rights  of  Peter ;  but  the  moment  he 
deserted  that  principle,  and  advanced 
his  own  preposterous  claims,  he  found 
the  back  of  Peter's  hand  turned  to 
him  with  a  vengeance.    A  sad  sight 
it  was  to  see  the  poor  fellow  take  to 
the  hill-side,  with  a  handful  of  misbe- 
gotten idiots  behind  him,  dressed  in  a 
new  uniform  ordered  for  the  occasion, 
and  carrying  pikes  and  rusty  swords, 
and  p<Aer8,  and  such  other  weapons 
as  they  could  conveniently  command. 
They  had  not  even  victuals  enough  to 
sustain  them  for  the  first  twelve  hours 
of  their  march;  and  whenever  they 
knocked  at  the  door  of  any  of  Peter's 
emissaries,   imploring   that,  for  the 
love  of  the  saints,  he  would  hand 
them  out  a  bowlful  of  potatoes,  they 
were  greeted  with  a  formal  commina- 
tion,  and  told  that  they  were  accursed 
heretics.    They  tried  to  storm  a  toll- 
house or  two,  for  the  purpose  of  ab- 
stracting money  ;  but  they  invariably 
found  the  shutters  made  fast,  and 
divers  fowling-pieces  levelled  at  them 
(torn  the  windows  of  the  upper  story. 
At  last,  after  being  out  for  four  or 
five  nights  in  the  cold  mist  and  rain, 
they  came  down  to  a  house  kept  by  a 
lone  widow  woman,  in  which  several 
of  the  police  were  stationed,   and 
swore  that,  if  they  were  not  adinitted, 
they  would  bum  down  the  premises, 
and  massacre  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  within.    Possibly   they   never 
intended  to  do  anything  of  the  kind ; 
for  Byrne,  though  a  blockhead,  had 
nothing  savage  about  him ;  indeed, 
he  was  rather  soft-hearted  than  other- 
wise.   He  ran  round  the  house,  en- 
treating the  police  to  surrender,  in 
order  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood ; 
but  they  merely  answered  by  a  laugh 
of  contempt,  and  a  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, which  was  supposed  to  have 
settled  Byrne's  business.    However, 
his  followers,  on  lookiuff  about,  found 
him  squatted  in  the  widow's  cabbage- 
garden,    marvellously   distressed   in 
heart,  and  apparently  labouring  under 
a  painful  visitation  of  the  bowels. 
He  e8aq>ed  for  the  moment,  but  a 
few  days  afterwards  was  seised,  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation.  And 
this  is  the  last  actual  outbreak  wbioh 


has  occurred  in  any  portion  of  Squnne 
BuU's  estates. 

But  you  must  not,  from  this,  con- 
clude that  everything  was  going^ 
smooth.  That  infernal  miscreant^ 
Peter,  had  acted  politicly  throughout 
the  latter  affiekir ;  not  from  any  regard 
to  Squire  Bull,  but  because  he  l^ew 
he  could  make  more  of  him  by  seem- 
ing to  give  into  his  authority,  than  by 
backing  up  a  stupid  egotistical  crea^ 
tare  like  Byrne,  who  never  had  the 
ghost  of  a  chance.  Now,  however, 
when  the  danger  was  over,  he, 
through  his  emissaries,  thought  fit  to 
claim  prodigious  credit  for  the  disin- 
terested part  which  he  had  acted. 
One  Claretson  was  at  this  time 
ground-steward  for  the  Squire  on  that 
farm,  and  to  him  the  whole  retainers 
of  Peter  repaired. 

"  You  see,"  they  said,  "  what  im- 
mense respect  we  have  for  the  autho- 
rity of  Squire  Bull.    Nothing  would 
have  been  easier  for  us  than  to  have 
set  up  Byrne;   but  our  consciences 
would  not  allow  it ;  and  so  we  have 
settled  what  might  have  been  an  ugly 
business  without  any  difficulty  at  all. 
We  don't  wish  to  claim  the  slightest 
merit  for  having  done  so.     It  was 
our  duty,  and  nothing  more.    Merely, 
if  you  think  that  we  deserve  well  of 
Squire  Bull,  we  would  just  mention 
that  certahi  of  Patrick's  people  are 
apt  to  give  themselves  airs,  and  to 
insist  upon  walking  before  us  out  of 
a  shebeen-shop,  which  is  neither  here 
nor  tbei'e,  only  it  is  unpleasant,  con- 
sidering that  many  of  us  and  our  pre- 
decessors maintain  that  we  were  in 
the  parishes  before  Patrick  was  bom. 
That,  we  allow,    may   possibly  be 
matter  of  dispute ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  this,  that  Peter  is  senior  to 
Martin ;  and,  as  Patrick  has  always 
acted  as  a  junior  brother  to  Martin, 
we  venture  to  think  that  it  is  a  reason- 
able request,  that  Squire  Bull  shall 
hereafter  acknowled^  Peter's  nomi- 
nees as  equal  in  dignity  to  Patrick's." 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Claret- 
son was  really  humbugged  by  this 
Jesuitical  oration,  or  whether  he  was 
so  far  misled  in  judgment  as  to  con- 
sider their  views  reasonable.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  gave  them  a  most  civil 
answer;  and  reported  the  matter  to 
the  Juggler,  who  was  then  in  par* 
tieulariy  good  homour,  as  his  charao- 
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tar,  and  perhaps  his  place,  depended 
on  the  snppression  of  the  riot.  So 
he  called  together  seyeral  of  the 
servants,  showed  them  Clareteon's 
letter,  and  begged  them  to  speak  tfadr 
minds  freely. 

"My  own  view  is,"  qnoth  he, 
^  that  nothing  can  be  more  reason- 
able. Patrid^  may  perhaps  ftime 
aad  get  into  a  hoff  aboat  it,  but  who 
eares  for  Patrick?  He  may  be  yeiy 
^ad  that  he  is  allowed  to  draw  his 
stipend,  and  what  matters  it  to  him 
whether  he  walks  first  or  last  ?  " 

''  And  I  think,"  said  Gray— not 
the  old  Gaffer,  who,  as  yon  know, 
brought  in  Madam  Reform,  but  his 
son  and  saccessor^"  I  think  we  can't 
do  less  for  Peter,  considering  his  very 
handsome  conduct  in  tiiis  business. 
I  am  for  going  still  fortiier.  Why 
not  make  the  role  nniyersal  in  all 
Sqnire  BnU's  properties  and  estates 
be;fond  Bnllockshatdi  ?  It  may  not 
be  altogether  convenient  to  bring 
ha  Peter  here,  just  at  the  present 
moment;  but  we  can  think  about 
that  aft^wards.     Meanwhile  let  us 

eve  him  what  he  wants;   and  let 
m  walk  first  everywhere  except  in 
BnUocks-hatch." 

"  I,  for  one,  am  perfectly  agree- 
able," said  Timber,  who,  being  a  man 
of  exceedingly  limited  ideas,  idways 
made  a  point  of  coinciding  with  the 
opinions  of  the  rest. 

**  So  be  it ! "  quoth  Protocol.  "  But 
don't  you  think  we  might  even  go  a 
step  further?  I  find  it  a  main  incon- 
venience that  I  am  not  allowed  to 
write  direct  to  Peter  whenever  I  have 
occasion  to  know  the  last  quotations 
of  indulgences,  holy  water,  or  par- 
dons. Could  we  not  arrange  among 
ourselves  to  send  over  some  respect- 
able gentleman,  who  might  look  after 
any  business  of  the  Squire's  in  those 
parts,  and  occasionally  pop  in  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  take  pot-luck  with 
Peter?  I  own  that  it  would  be  a  great 
accommodation  to  me,  and  I  don't 
see  how  any  one  could  object  to  it." 

The  Juggler,  however,  who  had 
recently  been  thinking  a  srood  deal  on 
liiat  vary  subject,  shook  his  head, 
remarking  that  Sqnire  Bull  had  long 
ago  expressed  his  determination  that 
none  of  his  servants  should  hold 
direct  intercourse  with  Peter.  ''And," 
aakl  he,  ''  that  is  precisely  one  of  the 


points  upon  which  be  is  most  obsti- 
nate and  fractious.  If  we  were  openly 
to  broach  this  matter  to  him,  it 
might  go  far  to  lose  us  our  places. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what;— there  may 
be  a  way  to  get  round  the  bush,  and 
establish  a  communication  with  Peter, 
without  incurring  the  scandal.  There's 
my  near  connection.  Mat  o'  the  Mint, 
who,  between  ourselves,  is  of  no 
earthly  use  here  beyond  keeping  the 
keys  of  a  certam  place  which  shall  be 
nameless.  Suppose  we  send  him  out 
nominally  on  a  visit  to  Signer  Maca- 
roni, or  any  other  squires  in  the 
south,  and  give  him  a  general  roving 
commission  ?  He'll  like  the  job  vastly, 
I  can  tell  you  ;  for,  of  course,  we  shall 
charge  his  whole  expenses  to  the 
Squire ;  and  he  can  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Peter,  and  arranging 
as  to  fhture  proceedings." 

No  objection  being  made  to  this 
very  convenient  arrangement,  Mat-o'- 
the-Mmt  received  his  credentials. 
This  individual  was  one  of  the  most 
lucky  men  alive,  and  seemed  bom 
specially  to  refute  the  proverb,  that 
service  is  no  inheritance.  It  was 
difficult  at  any  time  to  say  what  he 
was  fit  for,  for  he  rarely  uttered  words 
of  more  value  than — "Ay,  ay  I  my 
masters!  this  is  a  fine  day,  as  the 
ancient  philosopher  remarked."  Or, 
'^  In  respect  to  that,  my  opinion  is 
whatever  Providence  may  please." 
Notwithstanding  this  oracular  turn  of 
mind,  he  generally  contrived  to  have 
himself  appointed  to  some  snug  place 
in  the  household,  where  there,  was 
plenty  to  get  and  little  to  do ;  and  it 
is  fair  to  add,  that  he  never  forgot  any 
of  his  own  relations,  when  be  could 
contrive  to  provide  for  them  at  the 
Squire's  expense. 

Peter,  who  was  always  alert  and 
vigUant  in  doing  mischief,  had,  at 
this  moment,  more  irons  in  the  fire 
than  usual.  In  the  first  place,  he 
was  getting  up  a  private  demonstra- 
tion in  his  own  village,  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  possible,  of  making  himself 
popular  with  his  people,  who  used 
most  cordially  to  detest  biro.  Second- 
ly, he  wished  to  stir  up  the  whole 
tenantry  of  Siffnor  Macaroni  against 
Don  Ferdinando,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  held  a  considerable  farm  in 
mortgage.  Thirdly,  he  wanted  to 
make  idl  the  world  believe  that  he 
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was  an  altered  character  since  the 
dajs  when  he  presided  at  hangings, 
burnings,  tortnnngs,  and  otherdeviilsh 
acts  of  cruelty.  And,  fourthly,  he  was 
most  especially  anxious,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  get  speech  of  Squire 
Bull.  You  must  know  that  tiiere 
was  a  quarrel  of  long  standing  be- 
tween the  two ;  John,  in  his  younger 
days,  having  been  insulted  and  donoi- 
neered  over  by  Peter  and  his  emis- 
saries, until  his  patience  could  bear  it 
no  longer ;  so,  one  fine  day,  he  armed 
himself  with  a  horsewhip,  lashed  the 
whole  gang  of  them  out  of  Bullocks- 
hatch,  and  swore  the  most  solemn  of 
possible  oaths  that  they  should  never 
again  set  foot  within  his  property  if 
he  could  prevent  it;  nor  would  he 
even  acknowledge  that  such  a  being 
as  Peter  existed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
resolved  that  he  should  set  some  of 
his  people  located  on  John^s  estate,  in 
spite  of  all  his  opposition ;  and,  by 
dint  of  perseverance,  he  ultimately 
carried  his  point.  For  example. 
Squire  Bull  would  observe  from  his 
window  an  olive-faced  fellow  in  black 
<dothe8  and  purple  stockings,  with  a 
eurtout  down  to  his  heels,  no  shirt- 
-coUar,  and  a  shovel  hat,  pacing  down 
the  avenue,  and  pretending  to  be 
reading  from  a  small  book  with  illu- 
minated characters.  At  this  appari- 
tion the  Squire  would  start,  and  sing 
out  to  the  nearest  of  the  servants — 
*^  Lookye  there  now !  what  fellow  is 
that?  A  spy  of  Peter*s,  I  dare  be 
sworn  I  Have  I  not  told  you,  over 
and  over  again,  that  not  one  of  them 
shall  be  quartered  here?"  Then  the 
servant  whom  he  accosted  would  put 
-on  his  spectacles,  take  a  long  look  at 
the  walking  spider  before  him,  and 
repl^  quite  calmly,  ^^  Bless  your  heart, 
Squire  I  you  are  clean  mistaken  alto- 
gether. I  know  that  person  perfectly 
well.  Ho  is  a  highly  respectable 
foreigner,  who  has  taken  lodgings  for 
a  few  montlis  in  the  village  for  the 
l)enefit  of  country  air.  lio  is  the 
Bishop  of  Timbuctoo,  I  think  — or, 
now  that  I  look  again,  I  see  it  is  the 

Vicar- Apostolic  of  New  Guinea a 

most  agreeable,  accomplished,  genUe- 
manly  man,  I  assure  you."  And  if 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  Squire— which 
it  rarelv  did,  for  he  used  to  growl  like 
a  mastiff  whenever  he  caught  sight  of 
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one  of  those  gentry — the  servant 
would  put  it  to  him  whether  it  was 
the  part  of  a  Christian  and  an  esquire 
to  harbour  ill-will  against  a  gentle- 
man who  was  merdy  residing  for 
temporary  purposes  upon  his  estate, 
and  who  occupied  a  great  portion  of 
his  time  in  visiting  the  sick  and  in 
relieving  the  poor?  On  these  occa- 
sions, John  had  invariably  the  worat 
of  the  argument ;  and  the  upshot  was, 
that  one  of  these  temporary  residenters 
was  presently  located  in  every  village 
on  the  estate,  and  showed  no  symp- 
tom of  moving.  Very  little  regard 
had  they  for  the  spiritual  concerns  of 
their  flocks  in  Timbuctoo  or  New 
Guinea!  But  to  make  up  for  that 
omission,  they  took  immense  pains 
with  the  tenantry  of  Bullocks-hatch, 
building  chapels  in  which  they  burned 
a  mild  kind  of  consecrated  incense, 
erecting  schools  wherein  they  taught 
the  children  gratis,  and  wheedling 
everybody  in  Uie  most  amiable  and 
conciliatory  manner  possible.  They 
even  contrived  to  make  mischief  in 
Martinis  family,  as  I  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  tell  you.  As  for 
Pcter^s  friends  on  the  farm  across  the 
pond,  they  pretended  to  no  disguise 
at  all,  but  broadly  maintained  their 
intention  to  support  him  at  all  hazards, 
and  to  do  his  bidding.  There  were 
no  Bishops  of  Timbuctoo,  or  Terra- 
del-fnego  there.  So  many  of  the 
tenantp^  were  of  their  opinion,  that 
they  did  not  care  one  pinch  of  snuff 
for  your  pr<gmumres,  or  other  legal 
bugbears. 

Now,  what  Peter  wanted  was  to 
bring  BuUockshatch  to  precisely  the 
same  condition  as  the  detached  farm. 
He  had  got  himself,  as  one  may  say, 
firmly  established  in  the  lesser  spot ; 
and  he  was  determined  to  move 
heaven  and  earth,  and  mayhap  an- 
other place,  to  acquire  an  equal  foot- 
ing in  the  bigger  one.  This  he  could 
hardly  hope  to  do,  without  coming  to 
some  sort  of  terms  with  Squire  Bull, 
through  his  servants ;  and  he  bad  been 
long  privatelv  expecting  to  find  an 
opportunity  by  means  of  Protocol, 
who  was  a  reckless  creature,  and 
hardly  ever  condescended  to  give  a 
single  thought  to  Martin.  Protocol, 
in  tact,  was  a  kind  of  secular  Peter. 
He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  swim- 
ming in  troubled  waters;   and  the 
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main  difference  between  them  was, 
that  Protocol  cared  for  nothing  bnt 
exdtement,  whereas  Peter  never  for 
a  moment  lost  sig^t  of  the  main 
chance.  Yon  may  conceive,  there- 
fore, with  what  joy  the  latter  received 
the  intimation  that  he  might  expect, 
in  a  short  while,  to  receive  a  private 
and  confidential  visit  from  no  less  a 
person  than  Mat-o^-the-Mint.  Not 
that  Mat  was  any  great  acqaisition  in 
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himself;  but  being  a  near  relative  of 
the  Jnggler,  and  also  an  upper  ser- 
vant in  Squire  BulFs  household,  no- 
thing could  be  more  consonant  with 
the  secret  wishes  of  Peter.  So  be 
ordered  three  chapels  to  be  illumi- 
nated, and  a  special  prayer  to  be 
cbaunted  for  the  conversion  of  Bul- 
locks-hatch ;  at  the  mention  of  which 
name,  it  is  recorded  that  some  images 
winked  their  eyes  I 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ROW  aiAT-0*-THS*ia]fT  CXDCRTOOK  Alf  SXPSOITIOH  TO  THB  B8TATKS  OF  6IGN0R  MACABONI  ; 
AND  WHAT   IfOLLOWmD  TIlSRXUPON. 


Mat-o^-the-Mint,  then,  having  got 
his  roving  commission  signed  in  due 
form,  and  his  pocket-book  well  stuffed 
with  bank-notes,  set  out  upon  his 
tour  like  an  actual  walking  mystery. 
It  is  my  opinion,  up  to  the  present 
hour,  that  the  excellent  gentleman 
had  no  precise  idea  of  what  he  was 
expected  to  do ;  but  that  his  general 
notion  was  that  he  was  bound  to  give 
advice— at  least  such  advice  as  he 
could  give — to  any  one  who  asked  him 
for  it.  No  man  can  be  expected  to 
accomplish  impossibilities:  ho  can 
merely  do  his  best ;  and  that  Mat-o*- 
the-Mint  was  prepared  to  perform 
quite  conscientiously.  It  was  not  his 
fault,  if  those  who  sent  him  did  not 
make  him  comprehend  their  design ; 
indeed  Protocol,  who  was  a  sly  fox, 
and  always  left  a  door  of  escape  open 
for  himself  in  case  of  emergency,  was 
not  likely  to  be  too  specific  in  his  in- 
structions, or  to  commit  himself  irre- 
trievably on  paper. 

No  sooner  was  it  noised  abroad  that 
Mat-o'-the-Mint  was  on  his  travels, 
than  there  was  a  considerable  stir  both 
among  the  southern  squirearchy  and 
their  tenantry,  who  were  then  unfor- 
tunately at  loggeriieads.  Everybody 
who  had  a  dispute  with  anybody  else 
wanted  to  know  what  Squire  Bull 
thought  of  the  matter,  hoping  proba- 
bly that  he  would  not  be  disinclined 
to  lend  him  a  helping  hand,  and  may- 
hap a  few  pounds ;  for  the  fellows  in 
those  parts  laboured  under  the  delu- 
sion that  the  Squire  was  made  of 
money.  So  they  were  all  anxious  to 
get  a  confidential  hearing  from  Mat- 
o*-thc-Mint,  whom  they  imagined  to 
be  a  very  great  man  indeed,  and  a 


very  wise  one;  arguing,  naturally 
enough,  that  the  Squire  would  not 
have  entrusted  such  a  mission  except 
to  a  person  of  consummate  prudence 
and  discretion.  Little  they  knew  of 
the  Juggler  or  Protocol,  or  of  the  way 
in  which  Squire  Bull's  business  was 
conducted  I  But  to  resume.  One  fine 
day  Mat-o*-the-Mint  arrived  on  the 
estate  of  a  gentleman,  Don  Vesuvius, 
who  was  an  old  friend  of  BulPs,  and 
was  received  at  the  boundary  by  the 
gi'onnd-steward,  who,  in  the  very 
civilest  possible  manner,  presented  hL» 
master's  compliments,  and  requested 
that  Master  Matthew  would  drive 
straight  up  to  the  Hall,  where  a  hand- 
some suite  of  apartments  was  ready 
for  his  accommodation.  Privately, 
and  in  his  heai't.  Mat  would  have  liked 
nothing  better ;  but  he  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  Protocol  would  approve 
of  his  doing  so,  especially  as  Don 
Vesuvius  was  notoriously  on  bad 
terms  with  some  of  his  own  people. 
So  he  thought  it  best  to  decline  for 
the  present. 

.   *^  My  compliments,"  quoth  he,  *^  to 
your  master,  and  say  to  him  that  I 
am  quite  sensible  that  he  has  done 
the  proper  thing  in  asking  me  to  the 
Hall.     But  you  see  that  I  am  so 
situated  that  I  can't  very  well  come. 
My  master,  the  squire,  hn 
good  deal  of  what  is  going  < 
parts;   and  though,  as  a 
course,  he  has  no  wish  t( 
between  the  Don  and  his 
yet  the  fact  is  that,  undi 
circumstancess,  I  had  bett 
at  the  inn.    Say  to  your  n 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him 
time  he  may  be  passing;  at 
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I  shall  certainly  make  a  point  of 
writing  him  my  opinion  on  the  general 
question,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
ao." 

Now,  it  80  happened  that  there 
were  a  number  of  lazy-looking  fellows, 
with  knivee  in  their  belts,  loitering 
around  the  drosky  while  Mat-o*-the- 
Mint  delivered  this  answer  to  the 
ground  steward ;  and  these  were  pre- 
cisely the  worst  of  the  whole  crew 
with  whom  Don  Vesuvius  was  at 
feud.  Who  so  rdoiced  as  they  to 
find  that  Squire  Bull's  confidential 
servant  was  likely  to  be  on  their  side! 
They  threw  up  their  hats,  and  brayed, 
and  danced,  and  cut  fandangos,  to  all 
which  Mat-o*>the-Mint  replied  by 
taking  off  his  hat  and  bowing  like  a 
Chinese  mandarin.  At  last,  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  joy,  the  crowd 
took  the  horses  out  of  the  vehicle,  and 
fairly  dragged  him  to  the  village  inn, 
leaving  the  unhappy  ground  steward 
as  disconsolate  as  Ariadne  on  Naxos. 

No  sooner  were  they  arrived  at  the 
inn,  than  Mat  asked  a  number  of  the 
men  to  step  up  to  his  sitting-room  ; 
and  having  questioned  them  regard- 
ing their  grievances,  which  yon  may 
be  sure  they  took  care  to  magnify  to 
the  utmost,  he  called  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  sate  himself  down  to  write 
a  long  epistle  to  Don  Vesuvius.  I 
can't  give  yon  the  particulars  of  this 
document,  further  than  that  it  con- 
tained an  intimation  that  in  his, 
Mat-o'-the-Mint's  ophiion,  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  very  much  misled 
in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs. 
That  for  the  sake  of  restoring  peace 
and  tranquillity,  it  appeared  to  the 
aforesaid  Matthew  that  Don  Vesuvius 
would  do  well  to  surrender  one  half 
of  his  estate  to  the  tenantry,  without 
receiving  any  consideration  for  it; 
snd  that  if  this  arrangement,  which 
he  merely  ventured  to  suggest,  should 
meet  with  approbation,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  reducing 
the  rents  on  the  remaining  half.  As 
also  that  the  undersigned  was  with 
the  highest  consideration,  &c.  &c 
Having  finished  this  doughty  epistle, 
which  he  despatched  by  the  boots  of 
the  inn,  Mat  ordered  his  equipage, 
and  drove  away  to  another  estate,  as 
proud  as  Punch,  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  whole  Idlers  of  the  village. 
Yqu  may  fancy  the  astonishment  of 


the  honest  gentleman  when  he  read 
Mat's  letter.  It  was  some  time  be* 
fore  he  could  believe  the  evidence  of 
his  spectacles.  *^  Grood  heavens  I  " 
he  said,  ^'is  it  possible  that  Squire 
Bull  can  treat  an  old  friend  and 
fellow-sportsman  thus?  Haven't  I 
dozens  upon  dozens  of  letters  under 
his  own  hand,  guaranteeing  me  pos* 
session  of  my  whole  estate,  and  am  I 
now  to  be  fobbed  off  in  this  way,  and 
insulted  to  boot  by  an  old  trencher- 
man of  whom  nobody  ever  heard? 
But  I  won't  believe  it !  It  must  be 
some  trick  of  that  rascal.  Protocol, 
who  is  perpetually  writing  letters 
without  authority  in  the  name  of  his 
master — at  all  events,  I  won't  submit 
to  be  dictated  to,  in  the  di^M>eal  of 
my  own,  by  the  best  Squure  living  1" 

By  this  time,  however,  the  riotous 
portion  of  the  tenantry  were  fhlly 
possessed  with  the  notion  that  Squire 
Bull  was  ready  to  back  them  up  to 
any  extent ;  so  they  began  a  regular 
insurrection,  fired  at  the  gamekeepers, 
beat  the  watchmen,  and  barricaded 
one  of  the  villages,  after  they  had 
thoroughly  plundered  it.  But  they 
reckoned  without  their  host ;  for  the 
tenantry  on  the  home  fiirm  were  to  a 
man  true  to  their  master,  and  having 
armed  themselves,  they  crossed  the 
canal,  (in  which,  by  the  way,  some  of 
John's  barges  were  lying,  it  was 
thought  with  the  connivance  of  Pro* 
tocol,)  and  gave  the  rascally  rabble 
such  a  drubbing,  tiiat  nothing  more 
was  heard  afterwards  about  the  par- 
tition of  the  property.  The  rioters, 
however,  believe  to  this  hour  that 
they  were  deceived  by  Squire  Bull, 
who,  they  aver,  had  promised  to  sup- 
port them,  and  they  aocordingly  httte 
him  like  ratsbane;  neither,  as  yon 
may  well  conceive,  is  Don  Vesuvius, 
whose  property  was  proposed  to  be 
divided,  over  and  above  grateful  for 
this  impudent  interference  with  his 
private  affairs. 

This,  however,  was  a  mere  segment 
of  the  mischief  which  was  effected  bj 
Mat-o'.the-Mint.  Wherever  he  went 
he  tendered  advice;  and  whenever 
that  advice  was  given,  rioting  ensued. 
In  short,  he  proved  such  a  nuisance, 
that  well-aflf(BCted  people  would  much 
rather  have  submitted  to  a  visit  from 
the  cholera.  At  last  he  arrived  mt 
Peter's  patrimony,  a  place  which ' 
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5r  no  mmrm  tranquil  at  the  time. 
otwithatandHug  Peter's  boasting, 
and  his  perpeioal  attempt  to  get  his 
emissaries  quartered  on  every  estate 
in  the  coontry,  he  was  the  reverse  of 
Mpnlar  at  home.  He  had  a  very 
handsome  house,  which  he  kept  full  of 
friaca,  monks,  Jesuits,  Domioieans, 
Carthosians,  and  Gbrand  Inquisitors, 
fellows  who  did  little  else  than  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  and  conspire  at  the 
expense  of  the  working  population. 
This  had  become  so  intolerable,  that 
Peter,  though  the  moat  tyrannical 
daqtot  npon  earth,  found  it  necessary 
to  come  down  a  peg  or  two,  and  an- 
■oonoed  his  intention  of  revbing  the 
laws  of  his  househoUl,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  needed  mending  sorely. 
B«t  he  did  not  stop  there.  He  l^gan 
to  intrigue  for  a  restoration  of  the 
whole  estates  which  were  formerly  in 
the  family  of  Signor  Macaroni,  but 
whidi  kuteriy  had  passed  into  the 
bmids  of  other  proprietors— for  ex- 
ample, Don  Ferdinando ;  and,  at  the 
tioM  I  speak  of,  his  village  was  filled 
with  every  description  of  cut-throat, 
robber,  and  murderer  that  could  be 
gathered  firom  the  country  round,  all 
of  them  shouting  '^  Long  life  to  Peter  r' 
aad  ^*  Hurrah  for  the  independenoe 
of  Macaroni!"  They  were  in  the 
very  midst  of  this  jubilation,  which 
aomided  more  like  an  echo  of  Pande- 
■Mmium  than  anything  else,  when 
Mal-o'-the-Mhit  drove  into  the  town ; 
and  the  moment  they  heard  of  his 
arrival,  the  very  worst  of  them — 
Masaanietto,  Massaroni,  Corpo  di 
Oaio  Mario,  and  Vampyrio  degli 
Assasiinaflione — congregated  under 
the  windows,  and  wbeoped  and 
howled,  till  Mat,  in  an  access  of  ter- 
ror, came  out  upon  the  balcony, 
pressed  a  flag,  with  a  death's-head 
aad  cross-bones  upon  it,  to  his  bosom, 
aad  proposed  three  cheers  for  the 
independence  of  Macaroni  I  You 
■lay  conceive  what  a  taking  the  poor 
Mlow  must  have  been  in  before  he 
van  tared  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mat,  hehig  thus  committed  to  Maca- 
moi,  was  a  mere  baby  in  the  hands 
of  P^ser.  They  had  an  interview  to 
discaaa  the  affitirs  of  the  neighbouring 
Squirearchy,  and  any  other  little 
natters  which  might  occur  to  either ; 
which  Mat  felt  as  an  honour,  whilst 
Peter  was  feeling  his  pulse.    Peter, 


like  an  aged  villain  as  he  was,  affec- 
ted to  be  extremely  straightforward 
and  open  in  his  remarks,  and  quite 
confidential  in  his  communications; 
so  that,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour, 
poor  Mat  was  entirely  at  his  men^. 
After  they  had  chatted  for  a  short 
time,  and  cracked  a  bottle  or  so  of 
Lacfarymn  together,  Peter  daps  me 
down  a  map  of  the  whole  country, 
whereon  Squire  Bull's  farm  was 
marked  out  with  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  crosses,  before  Mat,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  thought  it  was 
all  correct? 

"  Undubitobly,"  quoth  Mat»o'-the- 
Mint,  who  regarded  the  erosses  as 
simply  Indicative  of  the  villages. 

^^  Then  there  can  be  no  objections 
to  the  publication  of  a  map  of  this 
kind  upon  hierarchical  principles?'* 
continned  Peter,  ogling  bis  victim  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  fox  makes  love 
to  a  gander. 

"  Hier— I  beg  your  pardon" — said 
Mat-o*-the-Mint,  who  was  not  over- 
hardened  with  lore  at  any  time,  and 
just  then  was  rather  confnscated. 
^^  EQeroglyphioal  principles,  did  you 
say?" 

^^  No— hierarchical  principles,"  in- 
sinuated Peter,  with  a  smile  intended 
to  convey  the  utmost  amount  of  in- 
dulgence. ^^  Hiero,  you  know,  was 
one  of  our  earliest  geogn^hers.'^ 

^^To  be  snre  he  was" — replied 
Mat-o*-the-Mint — *^and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Leander*s — Pve  read  of  him 
in  the  Imaginary  Omnenaiiom  — 
There  can  be  no  objections,  of  course. 
The  map's  a  capital  map  1" 

'^  I*m  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so," 
said  Peter,  sounding  a  little  silver 
whistle  which  dangloi  from  his  but- 
ton-hole,  ^Ut  is  always  matter  of 
satisfaction  to  me  to  meet  with  a 
plain,  intellectual,  honourable,  en- 
lightened gentleman,  who  knows 
what's  what,  and  is  above  all  manner 
of  prejudice. — You  may  take  away 
that  map.  Hippopotamus"— he  conti- 
nned, as  an  individual  in  purple  stock- 
ings entered  the  room.  ^ '  Mr  Matthew 
is  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  its  correct- 
ness, and  yon  may  mention  that  when 
yon  write  to  your  friends  at  home." 

Hippopotamus  swept  up  the,  " 
and  retired  ;  but  long  after  he 
the  door,  you  might  have 
sniggeriug  in  the  lobby. 
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"And  now,  my  very  dear  friend," 
qnoth  Peter,  ^'  let's  have  a  fresh  bottle 
of  Lachrymffi,  and  a  little  conversa- 
tion about  those  affairs  of  Patrick's." 

It  matters  very  little  what  passed 
upon  that  score,  for  the  job  was  al- 
ready settled;  but  Peter  probably 
thought  it  safest  to  make  this  appear 
the  principal  topic  of  their  conversa- 
tion. They  sate  up  a  long  time  to- 
gether ;  and  Mat-o'-the-Mint  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  get  home  to  his 
hotel,  or  to  ring  up  the  porter  when 
he  arrived  there. 

So  far  Peter  thought  that  he  was 
carrying  everything  his  own  way; 
but  he  was  labourhig  all  the  while 
under  a  confounded  mistake.  Massa- 
niello,  Massaroni,  and  the  rest,  were 
glad  enough  to  get  into  the  village, 
and  to  throw  up  their  caps  for  Peter 
and  Macaroni,  so  long  as  they  re- 
ceived free  quarters,  but  not  a  moment 
longer.  They  had  now  time  given  them 
to  peer  into  the  churches  and  shops, 
and  to  reckon  what  might  be  turned 
to  account;  and  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  if  they  could  only 
get  rid  of  Peter,  there  was  plunder 
enough  to  be  had  out  of  his  patri- 
mony to  maintain  themselves  in 
comfort  for  the  remaining  portion 
of  their  lives.  Once  having  ascer- 
tained this,  they  lost  no  time  in  carry- 
ing their  plans  into  execution.  They 
broke  out  into  actual  revolt,  stabbed 
one  of  Peter's  servants  on  the  stairs, 
shut  up  the  old  firebrand  himself  in  his 
drawing-room,  and  discharged  pistols 
into  the  windows,  until  they  succeeded 
in  frightening  him  out  of  his  seven 
senses,  and  £ove  him  out  of  the  vil- 
lage in  the  disguise  of  an  ordinary 
cabman.  Then  they  began,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  to  help  themselves  to 
every  man's  property,  and  to  share 
upon  principles  of  equality.  You  have 
no  idea  what  a  row  all  this  made. 
Even  Ferdinando  was  furious,  for 
though  he  had  no  great  cause  to 
rega^  Peter,  he  liked  still  less  the 
rascally  ruffians  who  had  turned  him 
out  of  house  and  home,  and  he  pro- 
posed straightway  to  march  a  pos$e 
comiiatus  against  them.  But  young 
Nap,  now  styled  Administrator  of  the 
Baboonery,  was  before  him.  He  had 
mora  idle  fellows  on  hand  than  he 
knew  what  to  do  with,  so  he  sent  a 
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whole  gang  of  them  off  to  dear  Peter's 
patrimony  of  the  rioters,  and  mayhap, 
if  convenient,  to  bring  back  the  old 
Jesuit  in  person.  Terrible  were  the 
execrations  of  Massaniello  and  his 
friends  when  they  were  summoned  ta 
surrender  by  young  Nap's  people  1 
They  said— what  was  true  enough — 
that  if  the  others  were  entitled  to  eiect 
Philip  Baboon,  they  were  entitled  to- 
turn  Peter  about  his  business;  and 
they  pretested  that  the  people  of  eadi 
estate  should  be  allowed  to  manage 
their  own  matters  without  interference. 
But  interference  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  Everybody  was  interfering ;  so 
Nap's  men  gave  them  to  understand 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  be  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  In  short, 
Massaniello  and  his  friends  must 
evacuate  or— take  the  consequences. 
And,  accordinglv,  evacuate  they  did, 
though  not  without  a  good  deal  of 
burning  of  gunpowder,  levying  of 
subsidies,  abduction  of  church-plate, 
&c. ;  and,  in  due  course  of  time,  old 
Peter  was  brought  back,  amidst  a 
discharge  of  Roman  candles,  squibs, 
crackers,  and  Catherine  wheels ;  and 
with  him  returned  the  whole  host  of 
Jesuits,  monks,  and  inquisitors,  sing- 
ing Qtiar«  fremuenmi  geniei  ?  and  ten 
times  more  ready  for  any  kind  of  mis- 
chief than  before. 

And  where  all  this  while,  you  may 
ask,  was  Mat-o'-the-Mint  ?  Snug 
at  home.  Some  of  the  upper  servants 
in  the  household  of  Squire  Bull  had 
got  an  inkling  of  the  business  he  was 
after,  and  put  questions,  which  were 
neither  easy  to  answer  nor  agreeable 
to  evade.  The  Squire  himself  began 
to  grumble.  Protocol  could  not  help 
perceiving  that  he  had  got  into  a  scrape 
by  sending  out  such  an  envoy ;  and 
even  the  Juggler  did  not  care  to  hav» 
the  matter  publicly  mentioned,  but 
was  willing  that  it  should  fall  into 
oblivion.  It  is,  however,  easier  k> 
open  a  negotiation  with  Peter,  than  to 
get  out  of  one.  The  difficulty  is  not 
to  catch  the  lobster,  but  to  force  him 
to  leave  go  after  he  has  fastened  on 
yon  with  hb  claws;  and  you  shall 
presently  hear  what  took  place  in 
Bullockshatch,  not  long  after  the  time 
when  Peter  was  reinsUted  in  his 
patrimony. 
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Thx  brief  bnt  brilliant  straggle 
which  was  terminated,  on  the  IStb 
Angnst  1849,  by  the  eorrender  of 
Vilagos,  is  nnqoestionably  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  episodes  in 
contemporary  history ;  and  nnme- 
Tons  ms  are  the  writers,  both  in  Ger- 
many and  England,  who  have  applied 
th^nsdres  to  exhibit  and  comment 
on  its  circnmstances,,it  yet  is  not  won- 
deHhl  that  the  interest  of  the  sabject 
is  far  firom  exhausted.  A  Schlesinger, 
a  Polsky,  and  a  Klapka,  graphic  and 
striking  as  are  their  delineations  of 
the  singolar  contest  in  which  they  all 
more  or  less  participated,  haye  still 
left  mnch  for  their  snccessors  to  tell. 
The  Tolame  before  ns~a  German 
ooUectire  translation  of  tales  and 
dietches  by  sereral  Hungarian  authors 
— IS  of  a  different  class  from  the 
works  of  the  above-named  writers. 
It  does  not  asphre  to  the  dignity  of 
historical  memoirs,  nor  is  the  form  it 
affect8«>namely,  the  romantic — one 
that  we  usually  much  admire  when 
applied  to  such  recent  and  important 
events  as  those  of  which  Hungry  has 
been  the  theatre;  events,  too,  of 
themselves  so  striking  and  fascidating 
as  to  render  fictitious  colouring  super- 
fluous. Nevertheless,  these  sketches 
most  be  admitted  to  have  considerable 
merit.  They  are  vivid  and  charac- 
teristic illustrations  of  a  remarkable 
coontry,  a  hen^  people,  and  an  ex- 
traordimmr  period;  and  the  amount 
of  fiction  interwoven  is,  in  most  in- 
stances, little  more  than  is  necessary 
to  string  together  historical  facts. 
Some  few  of  them  have  little  to  do 
with  the  late  war,  bnt  all  throw  more 
or  less  light  upon  the  state  and  cha- 
racter of  Hungary  and  its  inhabitants. 
Their  success  in  that  country,  the 
Geman  preface  assures  us,  and  we 
can  readily  believe,  has  been  very 
great.  Some  of  them  read  like  prose 
translations  of  poems ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four,  which  are 
terse  and  matter-of-fact  enough,  their 
style  has  often  a  wild  and  metaphori- 
c^  vagueness,  recalling  the^  semi- 


oriental  character  of  the  country 
whence  they  proceed.  Those  which 
take  for  their  foundation  the  craclties 
perpetrated  by  the  Serbs  upon  tho 
Mf^ars,  and  the  fearful  retaliation 
thereby  provoked,  are  too  horrible — 
not  for  truth,  but  to  be  pleasant  read- 
ing ;  others  border  on  the  humorous, 
whilst  some  combine  the  tragic  with 
the  gay.  Of  this  last  class  is  the  open- 
ing sketch  by  Saj6,  entitled  A  Ball, 
It  is  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  to  a 
friend,  describing  her  and  her  mother's 
terror  at  the  anticipated  arrival  of  a 
Hungarian  division,  after  English 
Guyon*s  glorious  victory  at  Branisko ; 
and  relating  bow  the  old  woman  hid 
herself  in  cupboards  and  clock-cases, 
and  nrged  her  daughter  to  stain  her 
face  black,  in  order,  to  diminish  her 
personal  attractions — advice  which  the 
daughter,  not  exactly  comprehending 
its  motive,  most  indignantiv  rejects. 
Presently  she  is  astonished  by  the 
arrival  of  a  couple  of  handsome  hussar 
officers,  instead  of  the  leather-clad 
Calmuck-visaged  barbarians,  seven 
feet  high,  and  with  beards  to  their 
waists,  which  her  mamma  has  pre- 
dicted ;  and  still  more  is  she  surprised 
when,  instead  of  breaking  open  doore 
and  ill-treating  women,  the  new- 
comers organise  a  ball  for  that  very 
night — a  ball  which  she  attends,  and 
where  she  is  greatly  smitten  with  an 
elegant  captain  of  Honveds.  He  has 
just  led  her  out  to  dance,  when  the 
ball-room  windows  rattle  to  the  sound 
of  cannon,  and  a  splashed  hussar  an- 
nounces an  attack  upon  the  outposts. 
The  officers  buckle  on  their  sabres 
and  hurry  to  the  fight,  begging  the 
ladies  to  await  their  return.  In  little 
more  than  an  hour  they  reappear  in 
the  ball-room.  They  have  repulsed 
the  enemy,  and  return  flushed  and 
laughing  to  the  dance.  Bnt  the 
handsome  Honved  is  not  amongst 
them.  The  interrapted  quadiille  is 
re-formed,  bnt  Laura  still  awaits  her 
partner.  A  tall  dry-mannered  major, 
of  valiant  reputation,  approaches  her. 
*'  Fair  lady,"  he  says,  "  your  partner 
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begs  a  thoasand  pardons  for  his  ab- 
sence. With  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  he  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of 
dancing  with  you,  for  his  leg  has  been 
shot  away  and  amimtated  above  the 
knee."  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
story — little  enongh,  and  owing  every- 
thing to  the  manner  of  telling.  The 
aeoond  tale,  Ciaudia^  by  Szilagyi,  is 
striking  and  powerful  rather  than 
agreeable.  We  pass  on  to  I'he  Chapel 
€U  Tarczal.  All  who  have  read  Man 
Schlesinger^s  admirable  narrative  of 
the  War  in  Humgary^  will  assnredly 
remember  his  account  of  the  Hun- 
garian hussar,  ^^the  embodiment  of 
Magyarism,  born  and  reared  upon  the 
heath,"  loving  his  country  before  all 
things,  and,  next  to  his  country,  his 
horse.  "  There  are  no  soldiers  in  the 
Austrian  army,"  sajrs  Schlesinger, 
^'  who  can  compare  with  him  in  chi- 
valrous daring,  dexterity,  precision 
in  manoeuvres,  strict  subordination, 
cleanliness,  and  fidelity."  *  Mr  Saj6 
loves  to  exalt  the  virtues,  and  exem> 
plify  the  eccentricities,  of  this  fine 
race  of  cavalry  soldiers.  In  several 
of  his  tales  he  introduces  the  heroic 
hussar,  cheerfully  suffering  and  sacri* 
ficing  himself  for  Hungary^s  good  and 
the  honour  of  his  corps.  The  opening 
.  scene  of  The  Chapel  at  Tarczal  is  an 
amusing  sketch  of  one  of  these 
veterans,  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
rMagyar  over  all  other  men,  and  of 
the  hussar  over  every  other  soldier. 

^^The  Austrians  had  won  the  bat- 
tle ;  the  Hungarians  had  lost  it. 
The  Austrian  general  was  taking  his 
«ase  in  his  quarters,  with  his  staff 
around  him ;  an  officer  entered,  and 
reported  the  capture  of  a  hussar. 

^^  Bring  him  in,"  said  the  General, 
who  was  in  excellent  humour.  He 
himself  wore  the  uniform  of  the  hussar 
regiment  he  had  formeriy  command- 
ed,'and  had  unbuckled  his  sabre  and 
made  himself  comfortable ;  whilst  his 
officers  stood  around  buttoned  to  the 
chin,  and  strictly  according  to  regu- 
lation. 

The  hussar  entered^a  bare-headed 
veteran  with  gray  mustaches.  His 
face  was  still  black  with  the  smoke  of 
Sohwechat^s  battle ;  his  stiffly- waxed 
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mustaches  stuck  out  fiercely  right 
and  left.  He  glanced  gloomily  around 
him,  evidently  ill -pleased  with  his 
company,  untU  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
Greneral.  Then  a  gleam  came  over 
his  features,  like  me  sun  breaking 
through  a  cloud,  and  he  was  near 
shouting  for  joy.  The  general  laughed, 
and  clapped  fals  hands  together.  He 
recognised  old  Miska,  his  former 
orderly,  who  had  served  him  for  five 
years  in  Ssobossl<S. 

^  Do  you  know  me  again,  old  man?" 
said  he  good-humouredly. 

"  At  your  service.  Colonel,"  replied 
the  hussar,  raising  his  hand  to  his 
brow,  as  though  his  scbako  were  still 
on  his  head. 

*^  General,  not  Colonel,"  interpoied 
one  of  the  officers. 

Silently  and  contemptuous^  the 
hussar  measured  the  speaker  with  his 
eyes,  wondering  that  an  infBintry-man, 
captam  though  be  might  be,  dared 
intrude  upon  tlie  conversation  of 
hussars. 

"  So  yon  have  let  yonrself  be  taken 
prisoner,  Miska?  "  said  the  General, 
willing  to  tease  his  old  aervant. 

"  What  could  I  do,  Colonel  ?  There 
were  so  many  against  me.  I  got  into 
a  crowd  of  them." 

"  You  knocked  over  a  few,  I  dare 
say." 

^^  I  did  not  count  them,  but  tome- 
thing  remained  upon  the  ground." 

^' Right,  Miska.  Let  them  give 
you  a  dram,  and  tiien  go  to  my 
grooms;  if  anybody  meddles  with 
you,  give  him  as  good  as  he  brings." 

The  hussar  thanked  his  former 
colonel,  but  seemed  in  small  haste  to 
leave  the  room.  The  General  noticed 
him  no  farther,  but  turned  again  to 
his  officers  and  resumed  the  discus- 
sion of  his  plan  of  campaign.  Sud- 
denly he  felt  a  pull  at  his  pelisse,  and 
turning,  beheld  Miska,  who  had  stoleii 
quietly  behind  him.  With  an  unintel- 
ligible gesture,  and  a  coontenanoe  of 
extraoi^hiary  mystery,  the  bussnr 
pointed  to  something. 

''Colonel  I  Colonel!"  he  whisper- 
ed, redoubling  the  eagerness  of  his 
gesticulations.  The  General  had  no 
notion  of  his  meaning.  ''Colonel,  reach 
me  yonder  sabre  from  the  comer." 


*  See  Sohledoger's  War  hi  Hmngairy,  (Eoglish  vertioii,)  ▼•!.  ii.  p.  1840,  for  a 
most  interesting  tneedotical  accowU  of  this  ^oii  idtal  of  light  koneaitii. 
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*^Wliftt  the  devil  do  yon  want 
with  it?'' 

'^  Only  give  it  here !  Intwominiites 
there  shall  not  be  a  German  in  the 
room." 

Miika  tiionght  his  colonel  was  a 

The  General  borst  into  a  hearty 
langh,  and  told  his  officers  of  the 
fanssar's  kind  inteptions  towards  thero. 
The  langbter  became  general.  The 
officers  crowded  ronnd  the  old  soldier, 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
made  mnch  of  him. 

^  Well,  Miska,  you  will  take  ser- 
Tiee  with  us,  eh?"  said  the  General, 
cnriooB  to  hear  his  answer. 

^^Tbwe  are  no  hussar  regiments 
here  1"  replied  the  old  soldier,  twisting 
his  mustaches. 

''  What  matter?  Ton  shall  be  a 
cuirassier.  We'll  make  a  seijoant  of 
you." 

*'  Many  tiianks.  Oan't  sUnd  it. 
Should  have  been  a^^eant  long  ago, 
ifl  could  write." 

"  What  do  you  Uiink  of  domg  then? 
Eat  your  ration  in  idleness?" 

"  Kot  so — by  your  honour's  favour 
— Imt  make  a  run  for  it." 

The  honest  answer  pleased  the 
Oeneral.   The  hussar  saw  that  it  did. 

*'  A  whole  regiment  of  those  gaiter- 
legged  fellows  could  not  keep  me,"  he 
a^ed. 

One  of  the  officers  asked  him 
angrily  why  he  wished  to  go  back. 
Those  were  mistaken,  if  any,  who 
expected  a  rude  answer  from  the 
hussar. 

"Yonder  is  my  regiment,"  he  re- 
plied, again  twirUng  his  mustache. 
^  A  true  soldier  bides  by  his  colours." 

To  this  nothing  could  be  objected. 

^  Well,  Miska,  that  you  may  not 
desert  from  us,  I  let  you  go  fr«e." 

**  Thanks,  Colonel."  Once  more  the 
hmd  was  raised  to  the  schako's  place. 

"You  can  go." 

The  hassar  lingered,  rubbed  his 
aose,  and  frowned. 

^  Colonel^-you  surely  do  not  in- 
tend me  to  pass  through  the  whole 
eamp  in  hussar  uniform,  and  on  foot. 
I  should  die  of  shame.  Let  them  give 
mt  back  my  horse." 

"  Your  horse  ?  That  is  the  Empe- 
lor's  property,  my  son." 
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"  I  crave  your  pardon.  Colonel  1  I 
reared  the  horse  myself  from  a  colt 
I  have  ridden  it  for  ten  years,  and  it 
comes  at  my  whistle.  By  every  right 
it  belongs  to  me.  I  would  rather  a 
bullet  hit  me  than  lose  the  good 
brute." 

"  Well,  take  it." 

Even  now  the  hussar  did  not  seem 
satisfied. 

^^  Colonel  I  can  I  go  back  to  my 
regiment  in  this  scandfdous  manner? — 
without  my  sabre  ?  I  shall  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet ;  they  will  think  I 
have  sold  it  for  drink." 

"  It  shall  be  restored  to  you."  The 
Greneral  made  sign  to  his  orderly; 
the  hussar  saluted,  and  turned  to  de- 
part. But  at  the  door  he  once  more 
paused,  and  gazed  pathetically  at  his 
former  chief. 

"Colonel!"  he  said,  in  the  most 
insinuating  tone  he  could  command. 

"Well?" 

"  Colonel — come  over  to  us ! " 

And  with  a  bound  he  was  out  of  the 
room,  feeling  well  enough  that  he  had 
said  something  extraordinarily  stupid, 
but  which  he  could  not  help  saying 
though  it  had  cost  him  his  head. 

When  horse  and  sabre  were  re- 
stored to  him,  one  of  the  General's 
grooms,  a  mischievous  fellow,  trod  on 
the  hussar's  spur,  breakbg  the  rowel, 
and  then  sprang  aside  laughing. 

The  old  hussar  shook  his  clenched 
fist  menacingly. 

"  Wait  a  little,  Italian  I "  he  cried, 
"  I  will  find  you  yet.'*  Then  saluting 
the  Generars  window  with  his  sabre, 
he  galloped  away. 

It  was  thought  that  a  tear  glistened 
in  the  GeneraFs  eye,  as  he  turned  to 
his  staff,  and  said — 

"  Such  soldiers  should  we  have  I " 

Such  were  the  soldiers  with  whom 
Gi^rgey  drove  before  him  the  best 
generals  of  Austria;  with  whom  he 
triumphed  in  that  brilliant  conflict, 
of  fourteen  days'  duration,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  capture  of  Pesth,  the 
relief  of  Komom,  and  the  complete 
retreat  of  the  Imperialists.*  These 
were  the  men  who  rode  up  to  the  very 
mouths  o(  the  Austrian  cannon  at 
Isa£eg,t  and  who  followed,  in  twenty 
conflicts,  the  well-known  war-cry  of 
the  gigantic  Serb,  Dimj4nics.   Of  this 
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last-named  general  (of  whom  Schles* 
inger  has  given  many  interesting 
detuls,)^  we  find  an  interesting  and 
authentic  anecdote  in  Snj6*s  vigorous 
military  sketch,  entitled  The  Two 
Brides, 

D4mj&nics  and  his  troops  encamped 
in  the  night  at  two  leagues  from  Szol- 
nok.  In  order  of  battle,  and  without 
watch-fires,  they  there  awaited  the 
signal  to  advance.  The  signal  was  the 
sound  of  cannon,  fired  beyond  the 
Theiss. 

The  Hungarian  General  had  already 
fought  many  battles,  won  many  vic- 
tories, taken  many  standards.  When 
he  began  a  battle,  he  stationed  him- 
self in  front  of  his  army,  looked  where 
the  foe  was  strongest,  shouted  ^'  Mir 
nach  I "  ♦  and  rushed  forward,  over- 
throwing and  crushing  all  before  him. 
It  was  his  way. 

There  were  persons  who  did  not 
like  this  way,  and  who  wearied  him 
with  assurances  that,  to  be  a  renowned 
general,  it  is  not  enough  to  win 
battles ;  one  must  also  leave  perma- 
nent evidence  of  merit,  to  bo  handed 
down  to  future  generations ;  one  must 
make  speeches,  issue  proclamations, 
and  so  forth. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  marched 
away  from  the  Banat,  that  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  hostile  party  in  the 
province  a  proclamation  which  has 
become  celebrated.  It  was  word  for 
word  as  follows : — 

"Ye  dogs  I 

"  I  depart.  But  I  shall  come  back 
again. 

"  If  in  the  interval  yon  dare  to  stir, 
I  will  extirpate  you  from  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  and  then,  that  the  seed 
of  the  Serbs  may  be  extinct,  I,  the 
last  of  them,  will  shoot  myself." 

The  success  of  this  first  attempt  so 
encouraged  the  General,  that,  after 
much  persnasion,  he  gave  a  solemn 
promise  to  make  a  speech  to  his  army 
when  next  they  went  into  action. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  Ddmf^nics 
felt  his  spirits  extraordinarily  low. 

**  Strange,*'  thought  he  to  himself, 
"  never  yet  have  I  trembled  at  the 
approach  of  a  fight,  but  now  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  no  stomach  for  it."  And  bo 
sought  within  himself  the  cause  of  this 
nnaccustomed  mood,  but  all  in  vain. 


Presently,  however,  oneof  hb  staff- 
officers  came  to  remind  him  that, 
before  the  next  day's  battle,  they 
expected  to  hear  the  speech  he 
had  promised  them. 

**  Devil  take  it  1"  cried  the  General. 
That  was  what  made  me  shake  in  my 
boots.  But  never  fear,  it  shall  be  dono 
— I  will  venture  it — the  speech  yon 
shall  have." 

He  had  drawn  out  his  plan  of 
battle  in  a  quarter  of  an  honr.  But 
morning  dawned  whilst  he  was  stiU 
hammering  at  his  speech. 

The  troops  stood  in  order  of  battle. 
Ddmjdnics  rode  along  the  front  of  the 
line.  Everybody  knew  he  was  to 
m^e  a  speech,  and  what  a  cruel  task 
it  was  to  him. 

Before  the  colours  of  the  ninth  bat- 
talion he  halted,  raised  his  liat  and 
spoke : 

"Comrades!" 

At  that  instant  the  artillery  beyond 
the  Theiss  boomed  out  its  first  dis- 
charge. The  General's  face  glowed, 
he  forgot  phrases  and  oration,  tore 
his  sabre  from  the  scabbard,  pressed 
his  schako  down  upon  his  brow,  and — 

"  Yonder  is  the  foe :  follow  me ! " 
be  shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  A 
tremendons  hurrah  was  his  army's 
reply,  as  they  followed  their  leader, 
with  the  speed  and  impetuosity  of  a 
torrent,  to  the  familiar  enconnter  of 
the  Austrian  cannon. 

"Why  is  it,"  said  Damj4nics,  as 
he  limped  up  to  the  gallows,  after 
seeing  seven  of  his  brave  comrades 
executed  before  his  eyes,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fatal  sixth  of  October  1849 
— *'  why  is  it  that  I,  who  have  ever 
been  foremost  in  the  fight,  must  here 
be  the  last?"  That  was  no  empty 
boast  in  the  dying  man's  month.  "  T#v 
Damjdnics,"  says  Schlesinger,  "  after 
Gorgey,  belongs  the  glory  of  all  tho 
battles  from  Hatvan  to  Komora. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  move- 
ment, he  was  the  boldest  champion  of 
the  national  cause."  And  whatever 
bis  staff  and  his  Austrian  executioners 
may  have  argued  from  his  oratorical 
incapacity  and  his  ignominons  death, 
neither,  assuredly,  will  prevent  his 
name's  preservation  on  posterity's 
list  of  patriot-heroes,  even  though  he 
should  never  obtain  the  monument 
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which  it  has  been  predicted  that  Han- 
guy  will  one  day  erect  to  him,  upon 
2ie  spot  where  he  mounted  the  scaf- 
fold. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  longest  and 
most  remarkable  sketch  in  the  volume, 
we  will  extract  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  humorons  paper,  written  in  true 
soldier's  style,  entitled  From  the  Me- 
moirs  of  a  Quartermaster. 

^^  I  never  saw  such  a  man  as  my 
lieutenant.  It  is  not  because  he  was 
»y  lieutenant  that  I  say  so,  but  a  mer- 
rier fellow  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
army.  Were  I  a  poet  or  a  scholar,  I 
woold  make  a  fine  romance  out  of  his 
adventures;  but  as  I  unfortunately 
lack  the  learning,  I  must  bo  content  to 
set  doB-n  a  few  odd  incidents  of  our 
joyoos  camp-life,  just  as  they  occur  to 
my  memory.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
recall  these  anecdotes  of  my  late  mas- 
ter, who  was  lieutenant  in  the  volun- 
teers. Those  who  knew  him  will  not 
have  forgotten  how  gay  a  wooer  he 
was  with  women,  and  how  bravo  a 
soldier  in  war. 

^^  They  transferred  us  to  a  battalion 
that  lay  in  Siebenblirgeu,  and  which 
was  not  vet  completely  equipped.  Our 
priocipu  wants  were  muskets  and 
cartouch-boxes.  Nobody  had  a  great- 
coat; and,  in  another  respect,  the 
battalion  was  quite  uniform,  for  every 
one  went  barefoot.  My  lieutenant 
often  complained  to  the  captain,  who 
had  been  a  Bohemian  forester,  and 
afterwards  a  coffee- roaster  in  Pesth, 
but  who,  when  his  daughter's  husband 
was  promoted  to  be  major  of  our  bat- 
talion, was  by  him  appointed  captain 
— to  him,  I  say,  the  lieutenant  repeat- 
edly complained  that  the  poor  soldiers 
were  frozen,  and  should  at  least  be 
supplied  with  gieatcoats.  But  all  in 
vain;  the  superior  officers  gambled 
the  money  sent  them  by  Grovemment 
for  the  equipment  of  the  troops ;  and 
all  my  lieutenant  could  obtain  from 
the  ex- coffee-roaster  was  a  bon-mot 
trhlch  Napoleon,  he  said,  had  ad- 
dressed to  his  soldiers  when  they 
complained  in  Egypt  of  bad  clothing : 
*  Avec  du  pain  et  au  fer  on  pent  aller 
a  Chine.' 

*^The  lieutenant  made  me  write 
these  words  on  one  hundred  and  fifty 
small  slips  of  paper,  pinned  these  upon 
his  men's  shoulders,  and  said — ^ There, 
my  lads,  are  your  greatcoats.'   Boots 
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were  all  that  was  now  wanting.  One 
fine  morning  we  received  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bran-new  —  blacking- 
boxes  I 

"  *  Engem  ucsej*  said  the  lieutenant : 
^  'tis  good ;  instead  of  boots  they  send 
us  blacking.'  And  next  day,  when 
the  little  gray  general  passed  a  review, 
our  company  marched  past  with  then: 
bare  feet  blacked  and  polished,  and 
with  spurs  drawn  in  chalk  upon  their 
heels.  The  general  laughed  at  first, 
and  then  i*eprimanded  the  major.  The 
major  laughed  too,  and  scolded  the 
captain.  Finally,  the  captain  abused 
my  lieutenant,  who  abused  him  in 
return ;  but,  as  the  one  understood  no 
Hungarian,  and  the  other  no  German, 
the  dispute  led  to  nothing. 

"  At  last  we  got  ourselves  shod,  by 
gloriously  ransacking  a  Wallachian 
village,  and  thrusting  our  feet  into  the 
red  boots  the  women  had  left  behind 
them.  Thenceforward  our  company 
was  known  everywhere  as  *  the  regi- 
ment of  Red  Boots.' 

"  In  our  first  engagement  we  had 
not  much  to  do.  The  enemy  fired  at 
us  from  a  distance,  whilst  we  stood 
still  and  looked  at  them.  Some  of  the 
recruits  bobbed  their  heads  aside  when 
they  saw  the  shot  coming  through  the 
air.  *  Don*t  shake  your  head,  my 
man,'  the  lieutenant  would  say ;  *  you 
might  chance  to  knock  it  against  a 
cannon-ball.'  In  the  second  action 
wo  took  a  gun  from  the  enemy.  It 
came  up  very  near  us  and  unlimbered ; 
but,  before  it  had  time  to  fire  a  shot, 
my  lieutenant  made  the  soldiers  be- 
lieve it  was  one  of  our  own  guns;  that 
the  enemy  were  about  to  capture  it ; 
and  could  we  suffer  this  ?  We  could 
not  suffer  it,  and  rushed  on:  a  few 
shots  met  us ;  but  before  we  well 
knew  what  we  did,  the  gun  was  in  our 
power.  The  whole  was  over  in  less 
time  than  I  take  to  tell  it. 

"From  that  day  forw 
made  fun  of  the  Red  Booi 
we  were  supplied  witl 
Many  of  these  were  hard] 
with;  but  bayonet  and 
always  there,  wherewith  t 
strike. 

»  «  *    < 

"It  was  in  the  dog- 
three  months  we  had  recei 
At  last,  to  silence  my 
terrible  expostulations,  t 
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money — fifteen  notes  of  a  hnndred 
florins  each. 

"  The  salaries  of  Government  offi- 
cials were  paid  in  fifteen-kreazer 
pieces^  the  money  we  soldiers  wanted, 
for  oar  daily  bread,  was  sent  in  hnn- 
dred-florin  notes.  Of  coarse,  nothing 
conld  be  easier,  in  the  Waliach  ham- 
lets in  which  we  were  cantoned,  than 
to  get  small  change  for  fifteen  hnndred- 
florin  notes. 

^^  Whilst  my  lientenant  was  grnm- 
bling  over  this,  and  pazzling  his  head 
how  to  divide  these  few  large  notes 
into  many  small  ones,  a  conrier  arrived 
and  brought  him  a  letter. 

**  The  lientenant  read  the  letter,  and 
langhed  out  load.  Then  he  ordered  a 
parade.  He  was  the  only  officer  pre- 
sent. Two  c^>tains  and  a  major 
were  constantly  rambling  about,  and 
seldom  saw  their  battalion,  bat  left 
everything  to  my  lientenant.  So  he 
ordered  the  drums  to  beat  for  master; 
and  when  the  men  were  assembled,  he 
informed  them  that  their  pay  had 
come  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Then 
he  produced  the  fifteen  hundred 
florins*  and  a  pair  of  scissors, 
made  the  soldiers  file  past,  and 
cut  off  a  slip  of  the  notes  for  each 
one  of  them.  It  was  the  only  way 
to  divide  them. 

^*  This  done,  he  came  singing  and 
whistling  into  his  quarters,  laughed 
and  cut  jokes,  played  a  thousand 
pranks,  and  at  last  called  to  me,  and 
asked  if  I  had  a  dry  cloth  at  hand,  to 
wipe  up  something. 

^^  I  answered  that  I  had. 

"  *  Go  and  fetch  it,  then.'  And  he 
continued  to  laugh  and  jest,  and 
seemed  in  most  wonderful  good  hu- 
mour. ^  Make  haste,*  he  shouted  after 
me,  as  I  hurried  to  fetch  the  cloth. 
I  felt  quite  sure  ho  was  going  to  play 
me  some  famous  trick,  he  looked  so 
sly  and  comical  when  he  gave  me  the 
order. 

"Whilst  I  sought  for  a  towel,  I 
heard  the  report  of  a  firearm  in  the 
next  room.  Towel  in  hand,  I  threw 
open  the  door.  The  room  was  full  of 
smoke. 

"  ^  What  am  I  to  wipe  up  ?*  I  asked. 

"  ^This  blood  1*  said  the  lieutenant, 
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who  lay  upon  tiie  gronnd.  The  warn 
heart's-blood  flowed  from  a  wound  in 
his  breast;  in  his  hand  he  held  a 
pistol  and  the  letter  he  had  that  morn- 
ing-received. 

"The  letter  announced  the  cata- 
strophe of  Yilagos.  In  two  minntes- 
he  was  dead. 

"Thns  did  my  lientenant  make  a 
fool  of  me  at  last. 

"Such  a  merry  fellow  was  my 
lieutenant.'* 

The  various  memoirs  of  the  Hun- 
garian war  record  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  self-destruction  and  insanity, 
amongst  the  enthusiastic  defenders  of 
the  Magyar  cause,  consequent  upon 
Gorgey's  shameful  surrender,  and 
the  final  downfall  of  their  cherished 
hopes.  As  far  as  the  suicide  goes, 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  conduct  of  the  eccentric  lien- 
tenant. Passing  over  several  shorter 
papers,  for  the  most  part  clever  and 
spirited,  we  come  to  the  striking 
tale,  or  rather  series  of  scenes,  entitled 
George  of  St  Thomas^  which,  besides 
being  the  most  careftilly  finished  of 
these  sketches,  includes  several  of  the 
most  terrible  and  romantic  histo- 
rical incidents  of  that  war.  Its  con- 
struction is  favourable  to  extract, 
and  we  propose  to  translate  such  por- 
tions of  it  as  our  limits  will  allow,  and 
therewith  close  our  notice  of  the 
SckUuJitfelderblmhmamUngarn,  The 
first  chapter  is  headed — 

THE   fiend's  festival. 

It  was  dark  night  in  the  town  of 
St  Thomas.  Not  a  star  was  visible. 
Well  was  it  that  the  heavens  saw  not 
what  then  occurred  upon  earth. 

Men  who  had  grown  gray  together 
in  love  and  friencUhip,  dwelling  in  the 
same  street,  under  the  very  same  roof, 
who  were  bound  to  each  other  by  ties 
of  blood  and  kindred,  of  gratitude  and 
duty,  who  were  wont  to  share  each 
other's  joys  and  griefs,  began,  upon  a 
sudden,  as  if  frantic  with  infernal  in- 
spirations, to  plot  each  other's  exter- 
mination, and  to  fill  their  souls  with 
bloody  hatred  against  those  who  had 
never  wronged  them. 

It  was  St  Eustace*  day.    TheBait- 


*  The  notes  imed  freni  KosBotfa's  bank-note  press  were,  of  oonree^  worthless  when 
the  revolution  wai  tnpprened. 
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zen*  aasemUed  in  their  church,  to 
worship  €rod,  as  they  said.  Bat  no 
words  of  Grod  were  there,  nor  solemn 
organ-notes;  wild  yoices  announced 
approaching  horrors,  and  the  sainted 
roc^  resounded  with  strains  ominous 
of  strife. 

The  town'S'people  were  tranquiL 
Those  amongst  them  who  noticed  that 
their  neighbours'  windows  were  lighted 
up,  and  who  saw  gloomy  faces  hnr- 
lying  to  the  church,  said  to  them- 
selves, **  To-day  the  Raitzen  hold 
high  festival  -/'  and  thought  no  more 
of  it,  bnt  went  their  ways  to  bed. 
Towards  midnight  the  alarm-bell 
sounded,  the  doors  of  the  temple  open- 
ed, and  the  nocturnal  rev^  began. 

With  wild  howl  the  excited  mob 
burst  into  the  houses  of  their  sleeping 
neighbours.  It  was  as  though  they 
bad  some  ancient  and  inveterate 
grudge  to  avenge,  so  fierce  and  bitter 
was  the  fury  with  which  they  mur- 
dered all  whose  windows  showed  no 
lights — the  token  the  Raitzen  had 
adopted,  lest  by  error  they  should 
sasaii  each  other's  dwellings. 

Id  two  hours  the  Magyar  population 
of  the  town  was  exterminated,  with 
the  exception  of  a  scanty  few  who 
escaped  in  carts  and  carriages.  These, 
however,  were  porsued ;  and  when  the 
u{nx>ar  in  the  town,  the  sounds  of  strife 
and  lamentation,  and  the  clang  of 
bells,  were  hushed,  cries  of  agony  and 
despair  were  still  heard  issuing  at  in- 


tervals from  the  adjacent  country,  as 
vehicles,  stuck  fast  in  the  treacherous 
swamps,  were  overtaken,  and  the  luck- 
less fugitives  ruthlessly  butchered.  At 
last  these  heart-rending  sounds  also 
ceased.  Voices  of  complaint  were  no 
longer  audible,  but  in  their  stead,  in 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  illumin- 
ated town,  were  heard  music,  and 
dancing,  and  merriment. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  a 
cart  drove  through  the  streets  of  St 
Thomas.  In  it  sat  a  man  wrapped  in 
his  doak,  marvelling  greatly  at  the 
lights  in  the  houses,  and  the  sounds 
of  festivity  and  joy.  At  his  own  house- 
door  he  stopped  his  horse.  To  his 
great  surprise,  his  dwelling  also  was 
lighted  up,  and  within  were  sounds 
of  music,  a  hum  of  voices,  and  noise 
of  dancing  feet.  Astounded  and 
anxious,  he  stepped  silently  to  a  win- 
dow, and  through  it  he  beheld  a  crowd 
of  well-known  faces.  The  company, 
flushed  with  wine  and  excitement, 
sang  and  shouted,  and  drank  out  of  his 
glasses,  and  danced  madly  round  the 
room.  They  were  all  old  acquaint- 
ances, and  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Ignorant  of  the  events  of  the  night, 
the  man  thought  he  was  dreaming. 

Presently  his  attention  was  attract- 
ed by  the  licentious  garb  and  de- 
meanour of  a  woman,  who  circulated 
amongst  the  guests  with  loud  laugh 
and  libertine  gestures,  sharing  in  and 
stimulating  the  orgies.    At  first,  he 


*  The  juune  of  RaitMn  is  synonjinouB  with  Serbs.  *'  Arsenias  Czemojewic,  under 
Leopold  I.,  transplanted  a  large  colony  of  Serbs  from  the  ancient  Rascia  to  Hungary. 
Henee  the  name  Raxen,  Raczen,  Raitzen. 

"  The  Serbs  first  aimed  the  poniard  at  their  German  and  Magyar  neighbonrs.  .  .  . 
Isolated  scenes  of  murder,  perpetrated  by  the  Serbs  against  the  Magyars  and  Ger- 
manSy  who  inhabit  that  district,  (the  Bacska,  or  country  of  Bacs,  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Theiss,)  led  the  way  to  a  series  of  sanguinary  atrocities,  such  as  our  age  had 
hoped  nerer  to  see  repeated.    The  commencement  of  hostilities  is  due  to  the  Sclavo- 
Wallaehian  race  ;  old,  long-restrained  hate,  combined  with  an  innate  thirst  for  blood, 
marked  the  rising  of  the  South  Selayonian  races  from  the  first  as  one  of  the  bloodiest 
eharmeter,  in  which  murder  was  both  means  and  end.    No  rerolution  of  modem  times 
— the  gnat  French  Rerolution  not  excepted — is  blackened  with  such  horrible  atroci- 
tki  as  this  :  the  details  may  be  found  in  the  Serbian  and  Magyar  jc 
would  fain  hare  hoped  that  the  accounts  on  both  sides  were  exagj 
pily,  such  a  hope  is  illusory  ;  nor  can  the  historian  indulge  it  withe 
tnith.    Deeds  hare  been  perpetrated  which  call  to  mind  the  Hur 
the  American  forests.    Like  them,  the  Serbs  were  masters  in  the  ai 
■nrder  ;  like  them,  they  made  their  unhappy  victims  previously 
dreadful  steps  of  torment,  prolonging  the  transition  from  life  to  dei 
ment  of  cmelty ;  like  them,  they  vaunted  the  deeds  of  horror,  an< 

exaootioners  as  heroes Such  unheard-of  atrocities  inevitably 

liaftion.     Magyars  and  Germans  became  savages  among  savages. 
PttlakT'a  editioB,  L  22-24. 
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could  not  discern  who  this  woman 
was.  Then  he  recognised  her.  It 
was  his  own  wife. 

'^  Hold  1 "  he  shouted,  and  strode 
into  the  room  where  these  saturnalia 
were  in  progress.  He  knew  not  what 
to  do  or  say ;  It  were  hard  to  find  a 
word  which  should  express  the  rage 
that  possessed  him. 

*'  Hold ! "  he  thundei-ed  out,  every 
fibre  quivering  with  fury,  "  what  do 
ye  here?" 

The  guests  stood  aghast  at  that 
apparition  of  wrath.  The  boldest 
started  at  sight  of  the  man,  as  he 
stood  amongst  them,  terrible  and 
deadly  pale.  For  a  while  none  dared 
approacn  him.  He  went  up  to  his 
wife,  a  dark-haired,  black-eyed,  red- 
cheeked  wanton,  who  stood  as  if 
turned  to  stone.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  hers  with  a  deadly  gaze. 

"  On  your  knees  I " 

The  woman  stirred  not. 

"  On  your  knees,  wretch  ! "  vocife- 
rated the  .husbaud;  and  struck  her  in 
the  face,  so  that  she  fell  to  the 
ground. 

'^  Hold,  dog ! "  was  shouted  on  all 
sides.  The  Raitzen  rushed  forward, 
and  the  man  was  seized  by  twenty 
hands.  He  struggled  against  them, 
grasped  the  throat  of  one,  and  relaxed 
not  his  clutch,  even  when  thrown 
down  and  trampled  under  foot,  until 
he  had  choked  his  adversary  to  death. 
They  bound  his  hands  and  thrust  him 
into  a  corner.  The  Raitzen  formed  a 
circle  about  him. 

"  What  would  ye  of  me?  "  he  asked, 
the  blood  fiowlng  from  his  mouth. 

"  What  would  we?  Look  around 
you.  See  you  not  that  all  here  arc 
Raitzen  ?  "  replied  a  tall  dark-browed 
Serb,  scowling  scornfully  and  cruelly 
at  the  sufferer. 

"  And  I  a  Magyar.    What  then  ?  " 

**  Ask  thy  neighbours.  Hast  thou 
not  heard  that  to-day  is  our  festival  ? 
The  festival  of  the  extermination  of 
the  Magyars.  You  are  one:  the  last 
In  the  town.  All  the  others  are  dead. 
As  the  last,  you  shall  choose  the  man- 
ner of  your  death." 

"  So  you  are  the  executioner, 
BasU?" 

"  I  ?  I  am  the  chosen  of  my  people." 

With  indescribable  loathing,  the 
Magyar  spat  in  his  face. 

"  Scoundrel !  "  yelled  the  insulted 


man,  "  for  this  you  shall  weop  tears 
of  blood." 

"Weep!  1?— who  ever  saw  me 
weep  ?  1  ou  may  slay  me,  yon  may 
torture  me,  or  tear  mo  lunb  from 
limb.  There  are  enough  of  you  to  do 
it.  But  weep  you  shall  not  see  me, 
though  you  burst  for  impotent  rage." 

"  Weep  thou  shalt,  and  *tls  I  will 
make  thee.  Know  that  it  is  I  who 
seduced  your  wife,  and  for  whom  she 
betrayed  you." 

"  That  is  thy  shame,  not  mine." 

"  All  thy  kinsmen  are  slain." 

"  Better  they  should  lie  dead  in  the 
street  than  breathe  the  same  air  with 
thee." 

**  Thy  property  is  annihilated." 

"  May  Grod  destroy  those  who  did 
it." 

"Truly,  thou  art  a  cool  fellow. 
But — ^you  had  a  daughter, — a  fair  and 
innocent  child." 

George  looked  at  his  tormentor, 
and  shuddered. 

"Lina,  I  think,  was  her  name,'' 
continued  the  Serb,  drawling  out  his 
words  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty. 

"  What — what  mean  you  ?  "  asked 
the  trembling  father. 

"  A  comely  maiden,  by  my  word. 
Fair  to  look  upon,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"The  devil  seize  thee!  \\Tiat 
next?" 

"  So  young  and  delicate,  and  yet— 
six  husbands.  Hard  to  choose.  Your 
wife  could  not  decide  to  which  she* 
should  belong.  I  stepped  in,  and 
settled  the  matter.  I  married  her — 
to  all  six — "  He  burst  into  fiend- 
ish laughter. 

Mute  and  giddy  with  horror,  the 
father  raised  himself  from  the  ground. 

"  I  am  sorr}',"  continued  the  Serb, 
"that  you  were  not  here  for  the 
wedding." 

"May  God's  justice  fall  upon  you!" 
shrieked  the  wretched  father,  stining 
his  tears.  But  the  parent's  heart 
overpowered  the  pride  of  the  man. 
He  m\  with  his  face  upon  the  ground, 
and  wept— tears  of  blood. 

"  Lift  him  up,"  said  BasU,  "  that 
we  mav  see  him  weep  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  Weep  a  little,  George ; 
and  you,  sot,  tune  up  your  pipes,  that 
he  may  have  accompaniment  to  his 
tears." 

And  thereupon  the  drunken  band 
began  to  dance  round  their  victim 
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with  shoaftfl  of  laoffht^r  and  scoffing 
gestores,  striking  and  kicking  him  a# 
they  passed.  No\7,  however,  he  wept 
no  longer.  H^  closed  his  eyes  and 
kept  silence,  endnring  their  ill-treat- 
ment without  sign  or  sound  of  com- 
plaint. 

'*Away  with  him!"  cried  BasiL 
'*  Throw  him  into  the  garret,  and  put 
a  sentiT  over  him.  To-day  we  have 
celebrated  his  daughter's  wedding; 
to-morrow  we  will  dnnk  at  his  funeral. 
Good-night,  Mend  George.'' 

He  was  dragged  up  to  the  garret, 
and  locked  in.  Where  they  threw 
him,  there  he  lay,  motionless  upon  the 
floor,  as  though  all  sensation  had 
departed  from  both  body  and  soul, 
awaiting  the  hour  of  death,  and  re- 
joicing that  it  was  near  at  hand.  For 
a  while  the  dancing  and  singing  con- 
tinued; then  the  Serbs  departed  to 
sleep,  and  all  was  still.  His  eyea 
were  nuTisited  by  slumber.  Yet  a  little 
while,  he  thought  to  himself,  and 
eternal  repose  will  be  mine. 

He  lay  ¥rith  his  senses  thus  be- 
numbed, thinking  neither  of  the  past 
nor  the  future,  when  he  heard  a  rustle 
at  the  garret  window.  Through  the 
darkness  he  saw  a  white  figure  pass 
through  the  small  opening,  and  gppe 
its  way  towards  him.  Was  it  a 
dream?  or  a  reality?  The  figure's 
steps  were  noiseless.  Bnt  presently 
it  spoke  —  in  a  scarcely  audible 
whisper. 

'*  Father!  father  I"  it  said. 

"Linal" 

He  looked  up,  seeking  to  discern 
the  features  of  his  victor.  She  hur- 
ri^  to  him,  kissed  him,  and  cut  the 
ropes  that  bound  his  hands. 

"My  child!"  murmured  George, 
and  clasped  his  daughter's  tottering 
knees.    "  My  dear,  my  only  child  !  " 

"  Let  us  fly ! "  said  the  maiden,  in 
laint  and  suffering  tones.  ^^The 
ladder  is  at  the  window.  Quick, 
&ther— quick!" 

George  clasped  his  panting  child  in 
his  arms,  and  bore  her  through  the 
opening  in  the  garret  roof,  and  down 
the  ladder,  resting  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder  and  covering  her  cola  cheek 
with  his  kisses.  Near  the  ladder- 
foot,  he  stumbled  over  something. 
"What  is  that?  A  spade.  We  will 
take  it  with  us." 

*'*'  For  a  weapon  I "  said  the  father. 
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"  To  dig  a  grare  !  "  said  the 
daughter. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house  was 
heard  a  heavy  monotonous  stop.  It 
was  a  Serb  on  sentry. 

"  Stay  here  I  Keep  close  to  ^he 
wall,"  said  Groorge  to  his  daughter. 
He  grasped  the  spade,  and  crept  noise- 
lessly to  the  comer  of  the  house.  The 
steps  came  nearer  and  nearer.  George 
raised  the  spade.  The  Serb  turned 
the  comer,  and — lay  the  next  mo- 
ment upon  the  ground,  with  his  skull 
split.  He  had  not  time  for  a  single 
cry. 

George  took  the  dead  man's  clothes 
and  weapons,  took  his  daughter  in  his 
arms,  and  left  the  town.  The  morn- 
ing star  glittered  in  tlie  brightening 
sky.  Towards  daybreak,  and  without 
having  exchanged  a  word,  father  and 
daughter  reached  the  nearest  village. 
George  had  many  acquaintances 
there,  and  with  one  of  them,  he 
thought,  he  could  leave  his  daughter. 
He  found  but  a  poor  reception.  No- 
where was  he  suffered  to  cross  the 
threshold.  None  offered  him  so  much 
as  a  crust  of  bread.  All  closed  their 
doors,  and  implored  him  to  depart, 
lest  he  should  bring  destraction  on 
their  heads.  The  villagers  were 
neither  hard-hearted  nor  cowardly; 
but  they  feared  that  if  the  Serbs  of  St 
Thomas  heard  of  then:  sheltering  a 
fugitive,  they  also  would  be  murd^ed 
or  plundered.  With  anguish  in  his 
soul,  the  wretched  man  agam  took  his 
child  in  his  arms,  and  resumed  his 
journey. 

For  six  davs  he  walked  on,  over 
stubble  and  fallow,  through  storm  and 
cold  by  night  and  parching  heat  by 
day — his  child,  his  beloved  child,  on 
his  arm.  He  asked  not  what  idled 
her ;  and  she  uttered  no  complaint. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  maiden  died, 
of  hungvr,  misery,  and  grief. 

The  father  felt  his  burthen  heavier ; 
the  arms  that  clasped  his  neck  slack- 
ened their  hold,  and  the  pi  ~  ' 
that  nestled   on   his   shou! 
chill  and  cold ! 

Bnt  the  spires  of  Szege 
glittered  in  the  distance, 
hurried  on,  and  at  last^  exhi 
his  speed,  he  reached  at  noo 
large  and  populous  city.  L 
it,  on  the  vast  plain,  a  grei 
tude   was    assembled:    mo 
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twenty  thousand  sonls  were  gsthered 
together,  listening  to  the  wcrds  <rf  a 
popnlar  orator,  exalted  npon  a  acaf- 
folding  in  their  midat.  George  made 
his  way  into  the  throng ;  Uie  speaker 
was  relating  the  incredible  atrocities 
of  the  Baitzen.  Several  of  his  hearers 
noticed  the  weary,  wild-]o<ddng,  travel- 
stained  man,  carrying  in  his  arms  a 
pale  girl  with  closed  eyes,  who  stood 
amonest  them  like  a  fugitive  from  a 
mad-honse. 

*'  Whence  come  yon  ?  "  they  asked 
him. 
"  From  St  Thomas." 
""Hal   Upl  np  with  him  on  the 
scaffold!*'  cried  those  who  heard  his 
reply. 

^*  A  man  is  here  from  St  Thomas. 
Up  with  him,  and  let  him  speak  to 
the  people  I " 

The  crowd  opfflied  a  passage,  and 
George  was  hurried  to  the  scaiSfold. 
When,  from  this  elevation,  his  ema- 
ciated and  ghastly  conntenance,  fur- 
rowed by  suffering  and  despair,  his 
failing  limbs,  and  the  faded  and 
ashy  pale  features  of  the  child  upon 
his  shoulder,  became  visible  to  the 
assembled  multitude,  a  deep  shudder- 
ing mnrmur  ran  through  its  masses, 
like  that  the  Flatten  Lake  gives  forth 
when  tempest  nears  its  shores.  At 
sight  and  sound  of  the  heaving 
throng,  a  hectic  flush  flamed  upon 
George's  cheek,  an  unwonted  fire 
burned  in  his  bosom  ;  be  felt  the  spirit 
•f  revoBge  descend  upon  his  head  like 
a  forked  and  fierv  tongue. 

'^  Magyars  I ''  be  exclaimed  in  loud 
and  manly  tones,  **I  come  from  St 
Thomas,  the  sole  survivor  <^  all  who 
there  prayed  to  God  in  the  Magyar 
tongue.  My  goods  are  plundered,  my 
klnamen  slain.     Have  any  of  yon 
friends  there  ? — ^prepare  your  mourn- 
ing,  for  of  a  aarety  they  are  dead. 
Of  all  I  possessed  I  have  saved  but 
one     treasure  —  my  unhappy    child. 
Approach !  ye  that  are  fathers,  think 
of  your  virgin  daughters,  and  behold 
wbat  they  have  made  of  mine  1 " 

As  he  spoke,  he  lifted  his  child 
from  his  shoulder ;  and  then  only  did 
he  prceive  that  she  was  dead. 
Until  that  moment,  he  had  thought 
she  was  only  faint  and  silent,  as  she 
had  constantly  been  for  six  davs  naat. 
««  Dead  I**  shrieked  the  deq^aliinff 
mmMif  and  clasped  the  corpae  to  hia 


heart.  '» She  is  dead !  "*  he  vspeated. 
Hie  words  died  away  npon  his  Ups, 
and  he  £bU,  like  one  thunderatnck, 
headlong  to  the  ground. 

This  tragical  incident  raised  to  a 
climax  the  excitement  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

^*  Revenge  I — a  bloody  revenge  1" 
tiinndered  a  voice;  and  the  tumult 
that  now  arose  was  like  the  howling 
of  the  storm. 

**  To  arms  I  To  arms !  all  who  are 
men!"  was  shonted  on  every  side, 
and  the  people  thronged  through  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  city.  ^*  To 
arms! — to  arms!"  was  re-echoed 
from  house  to  house,  and  in  an  hour's 
time  ten  thousand  furious  men  stood 
armed  and  equipped,  and  ready  to 
set  out  for  St  Thomas. 

Then  there  got  abroad  a  sullen 
apprehension,  speedily  succeeded  by 
a  fieroe  resolve.  Some  one  chanced 
to  say : — 

"But  what  if,  when  we  march 
away,  the  Raitzen  rise  np  and  mur- 
der our  children  ?  " 

The  words  passed  from  mouth  to 
month. 

"They  shaU  die!"  exclaimed 
many  voices.  "  Let  them  perish,  aa 
our  brothers  perished  at  St  Thomas! 
They  must  die !  " 

And  with  terrible  ferocity  the  peo- 
ple turned  against  their  own  city, 
and  like  a  mountain  torrent,  over- 
powering all  restraint,  poured  into 
their  neighbours*  dwellings,  and  slew 
the  Raitzen  to  the  very  last  man. 

This  occurred  on  the  sixth  day 
after  the  extermination  of  the  Mag- 
yars at  St  Thomas. 

THB  BOBBER-CAPTAIN. 

George  took  his  dead  child  in  his 
arms,  carried  her  into  the  forest,  dug 
a  grave  at  the  foot  of  a  pojdar  tree, 
and  laid  her  in  it.  He  lacked  the 
courafle  to  throw  dods  upon  her  pale 
and  beautiful  countenance,  but  he 
plucked  leaves  and  twigs  from  the 
bushes,  laid  them  tidckly  over  her, 
and  then  covered  all  with  the  black 
earth.  When  the  giave  was  fiUed 
in,  and  whilst  he  was  smoothing 
the  green  moss  over  the  mound, 
angnish  tore  his  heart;  but,  instead  of 
soc^hing  tean,  the  fire  of  heU  gleamed 
in  his  eyes. 

^ni»  ha  took  out  hislmife,  to  cut 
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Ui  iduldM  mme  on  the  bark  of  the 
tree  which  was  to  be  her  Hving 
■MmHUt,  Bat  when  the  letters 
iren  oom{klete,  there  stood,  graven 
by  his  own  hand,  the  name  of 
Basii.  For  he  tlMNiiEht  no  longer  of 
his  daughter,  but  of  her  murderer. 
And  more  terribly  significast  than  a 
thonsand  cnises  and  vows  of  Teage- 
anoe  was  that  name,  graven  in  that 
hour  and  that  place. 

Q«orge  rose  from  the  ground,  aud 
wandered  forth  into  the  forest.  He 
had  walked  some  distance,  when  a 
kaging  desire  came  over  him  once 
Bore  to  gaae  upon  his  daughter's 
grave.  He  turned  to  se^  it,  but  the 
tree9  were  all  alike:  in  vain  he  sought 
the  one  beneath  wfaidi  his  child  lay 
baiied,  and  at  last  night  overtook  him 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  forest.  Still  he 
walked  on,  whither  and  wherefore  he 
knew  not  The  wood  grew  thicker, 
and  the  ni^ht  darker;  the  birds, 
startled  at  his  footsteps,  flew  scream- 
mg  from  their  perch.  At  last  he 
stombled  over  a  tree-root,  and  fell. 
Why  should  he  get  up  again?  As 
well  there  as  anywhere.  He  let  his 
weary  head  sink  upon  the  ground, 
whiq>ered  a  *^good  night"  to  his 
child,  and  fell  aileep,  and.  dreamed 
of  burning  towns  and  scenes  of 
slaughter. 

Towards  midnight  the  neighing  of 
a  horse  roused  him  from  bis  restless 
stnmbers.  Near  at  hand  he  saw  a 
saddle-horse,  snorting  and  pawing  the 
ground.  Behind  some  bushes  he 
heard  a  woman's  plaintive  tone,  and 
the  harsher  voice  of  a  man,  mingled 
at  intervals  with  the  prattle  of  a 
ohUd. 

The  man  was  a  short  spare  figure, 
with  flashing  black  eyes,  long  mus- 
taches hanging  down  over  his  month, 
and  black  hair  streaming  on  his 
shoulders.    Energy  was  the  charac- 


teristic of  his  features,  and  the  sinews 
of  his  frame  were  like  cords  of  steel. 

In  his  arms  he  held  a  child,  three 
or  four  years  old.  The  child  called 
him  father,  and  clasped  him  affec- 
tionately with  its  little  hands.  A 
woman  was  also  there,  sobbing  pas- 
sionately, and  wipmg  the  tears  nrom 
her  ^es. 

"  Canst  thou  pray,  my  son?  "  said 
the  man,  seatmg  the  child  upon  his 


*'  Surely  he  can,"  the  woman  an- 
swered ;  ^*  morning  and  evening  h« 
repeats  his  prayer." 

^^  Grow  up  a  good  man,  my  son — 
not  such  a  one  as  thy  father.  In 
another  year  put  him  to  school,  that 
he  may  learn  something  good." 

'*Tbat  will  I,  though  it  were  to 
cost  me  my  last  florin  I '' 

^  And  take  him  for  hence !  When 
he  is  older,  never  tell  him  what  his 
father  was.  Conceal  my  name  frx>m 
him ;  never  let  him  know  that  he  is 
the  son  of  Rosa  Sandorthe  robber."*^ 

"  Ask  tbv  father,  child,  when  he 
will  again  visit  us." 

"  I  know  not,  my  son.  For  me  the 
morning  never  dawns  of  which  I  can 
say,  thte  day  is  mine.  Here  to-day, 
to-morrow  fifty  miles  oflT;  after  to- 
morrow, perhaps  under  the  turf." 

^*  Talk  not  thus  I  See,  tears  are  in 
the  child's  eyes." 

"  So  is  it,  my  son,  and  not  other- 
wise. The  robber  has  none  to  whom 
to  pray,  early  and  late,  for  protection 
to  his  life." 

"  But  you  are  no  murderer,  Sandor  I 
You  have  no  man's  blood  upon  your 
hands  1" 

*'  Seek  not  to  palliate  my  offence, 
dear  wench  I  Sooner  or  later,  the 
gallows  and  the  ravens  will  claim 
me." 

Again  the  woman  began  to  sob; 
the  child  cried  when  it  saw  its  mother 


*  Schlftninger  describes  Rosa  Sandor  as  **  a  man  about  thirty-fiTe  years  of  age 
not  rery  tall  or  stoat,  with  fair  haify  small  mustaches  and  whiskers,  and  with  no- 
thing of  the  bandit  in  his  appearance  or  demeanonr,"  but  mentions  that  he  had  a 
lieatenant  of  the  popalar  bandit  type,  a  broad-sbooldered  traoolent  personage  with 
a  formidable  black  beard,  and  long  hair  streaming  on  his  shoulders.  ^  A  strange 
relation,"  he  adds,  **  exists  between  the  two  men.  The  master  was  anxious,  for 
reasons  easy  to  eonceire,  that  bis  person  should  not  be  generally  known  in  the 
eouitry  ;  whilst  the  eerrant,  on  the  contrary,  had  yanity  enough  to  take  pleasure  in 
paiwtng  for  Uie  fomoos  Rosa  Sandor.  All  the  portraits  of  the  latter  which  are 
drcolated  thronghoot  the  ooantry  are  faithfol  likeneflses  6f  the  lieatenant,  and  hence 
the  «MUMm  •troneons  notion  of  the  Captam." 
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weep ;  with  deep  feeling  the  robber 
caressed  and  comforted  them. 

'*  Go  home,  dear  ones  I  **  he  said, 
*^  and  be  not  nneasy.  Tell  no  one 
that  yon  have  seen  me.  And  His 
blessing  be  upon  yon,  whose  blessing 
I  dare  not  ask  r* 

The  woman  and  child  departeds 
The  robber  sprang  into  the  saddle, 
and,  standing  up  in  the  stirrups, 
listened,  as  long  as  they  were  audible, 
to  the  infantine  tones  of  his  child. 
Suddenly  an  icy-cold  hand  was  laid 
upon  his.  Startled,  but  without 
uttering  a  sound,  he  turned  his  head. 
A  man  stood  beside  his  horse.  It 
was  the  fugitive  from  St  Thomas. 

^*Fear  nothing  from  me,  Rosa! 
Handle  not  your  pistols.  Mine  shall 
not  be  the  first  blood  you  shed.  Not 
to  that  end  has  your  life  been  pre- 
served through  sixteen  years  of  peril. 
Your  destiny  is  not  that  of  a  common 
malefactor." 
"  You  know  me,  then  ?" 
^^By  report,  as  an  outlaw,  with 
a  price  upon  your  head.  I  know,  too, 
that  you  have  a  beloved  wife  and  a 
darling  child,  to  see  whom  once  in 
every  year  you  risk  your  life— here, 
where  all  know  you,  and  any  might 
betray  you." 

'*  Not  a  word  of  that !  You  are  raff- 
l^ed  and  needy.  Doubtless  you  would 
enlist  in  my  band.  Here,  take  this"— he 
offered  him  a  pistol ;  '^rather  than  do 
that,  send  a  bullet  through  your  head." 
The  fugitive  from  St  Thomas  looked 
earnestly  in  Sander's  face.  Then  he 
said  quietly,  almost  carelessly,  <^  Do 
my  biddmg,  and  the  name  of  the 
Robber  shall  no  longer  be  coupled  with 
that  of  Rosa  Sandor." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  Have  I  not  done 
my  utmost?  and  in  eveir  quarter? 
Let  them  pardon  m  v  past  offences,  and 
they  would  hear  of  no  new  ones.  The 
traveller  need  no  longer  fear  me. 
Have  I  not  offered  to  compensate  to 
the  utmost  of  ray  power  all  those  I 
have  injured,  and  to  build,  out  of  my 
ill-gotten  gains,  a  place  of  worship  for 
that  God  whose  commandments  I 
have  wilfully  broken  ?  All  I  ask  is  to 
be  suffered  to  live  amongst  my  fellow- 
men,  and  to  earn  my  daily  bread  by 
the  labour  of  my  hands.  They  would 
never  listen  to  my  offers.  There  is 
no  atonement  I  am  not  willing  to 
make  to  the  offended  laws  of  God 


and  my  conntry.  But  they  ever 
rejected  and  drove  me  forth.  And 
thou — what  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? — 
betray  me?  Fly,  wretch  1  Hitherto 
I  have  shed  no  blood." 

^^  Henceforward  thou  shalt  shed  it, 
and  thereby  redeem  thy  crimes.  Your 
country  accepts  what  the  law  refused. 
Your  country  has  foes ;  go,  wash  with 
their  blood  the  stain  from  your  name  I " 

*^  Tempt  me  not  I"  said  the  robber 
mournfully.  ^'Ah,  were  it  indeed 
granted  me  to  die  a  happy  and  hon- 
ourable death  upon  the  battle-field  I — ** 

^*And  if  fame,  instead  of  death, 
awaited  you  there  ?  And  if,  on  your 
return  thence,  the  very  men  who  now 
chase  you  from  forest  to  forest,  came 
forth  to  meet  you  with  laurel  crowns 
and  joyous  acclamations ;  and  if,  in- 
stead of  **  robber,"  hero  and  patriot 
were  coupled  with  your  name  ? — " 

''Stop!  befool  me  not!  Oh,  I 
could  do  much  I  A  strong  squadron 
could  I  bring  into  the  field,  composed 
of  men  who  a  hundred  times  have 
looked  death  fearlessly  in  the  face; 
men  inured  to  heat  and  cold,  and  to 
back  a  horse  for  three  days  and  nights 
without  dismounting." 

"  I  will  go  and  intercede  for  you." 

''But  what  am  I  to  thee?  Who 
art  thou?  And  why  wouldst  thou 
serve  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  my  motives.  I  am 
one  whom  the  Raitzen  have  driven 
from  house  and  home,  whose  wife 
they  have  seduced,  whose  kindred 
they  have  slain.  By  flight  alone  did  I 
escape  with  my  life ;  and  here,  in  this 
very  forest,  have  I  buried  my  only 
child,  pHoUuted  and  murdered.  All 
these  things  have  the  Raitzen  done  to 
me.  Now,  tell  me,  if  you  war  agunst 
them,  you  will  give  no  quarter? " 

"None." 

"  Then  trust  me  that  I  will  never 
rest  until  I  bring  your  pardon,  on  the 
condition  that  you  take  the  field 
against  the  Raitzen  with  your  whole 
band.  And  may  your  happiness  on 
earth  be  measured  by  the  destruction 
you  bring  upon  their  accursed  race." 

"  Clear  me  the  path  to  the  battle- 
field, and  you  shall  have  a  mountain 
of  your  enemies^  skulls." 

^^Iwiiidoao.  By  all  that  is  sacred, 
I  swear.  In  a  fortnight  I  bring  your 
pardon.     Where  shtll  we  meet  ?  " 

"  We  ?  nowhere.    I  trust  no  man. 
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If  yoQ  be  sincere,  come  to  F^egyhdz. 
There,  ia  the  tayern,  sits  each  morn- 
ing a  wrinkled  old  beggar,  his  grey 
hair  tied  np  in  two  knots.  He  has  bnt 
one  hand — thereby  will  yon  know 
him.  Show  him  this  piatol,  and  he 
will  conduct  yon  to  me.  Seek  not  to 
compel  from  him  the  secret  of  my 
hiding-place,  for  no  tortures  could 
wring  it  from  his  lips.  Be  not  angry. 
I  must  l)e  cautions.  For  sixteen 
years  have  I  been  hunted  like  a  beast 
of  prey.  And  now  away,  and  keep  to 
your  right  to  find  the  path.  An 
opposite  road  is  mine." 

He  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  gal- 
loped off  through  the  forest. 

•  •  .  . 

The  fortnight  had  not  expired 
when  George  entered  the  tavern  at 
Fdlegyhaz. 

In  a  dark  comer,  over  a  measure  of 
wine,  sat  the  grey-haired,  one-handed 


orge  showed  the  pbtol.  The 
beggar  rose  from  his  seat,  drank  off  his 
wine,  paid  the  tavern-keeper,  and  left 
tlie  house.  Not  a  syllable  escaped 
him. 

The  two  men  stopped  before  a 
wretched  hut,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Tillage.  The  beggar  went  in,  and 
brought  out  two  powerfhl  black  sad- 
dle-horses. He  signed  to  George  to 
monnt  one,  whilst  he  himself  sprang 
npon  tho  other,  as  actively  as  though 
he  were  a  young  man  and  had  both 
hands. 

Once  fairly  off,  the  old  beggar  be- 
came Udkative.  These  horses,  he  said, 
were  hacks  of  Rosa  Sandor's,  good 
beasts  enough;  but  the  Captain's 
favourite  steed  was  far  finer  and  bet- 
t^,  and  would  let  none  but  its  master 
mount  it,  and  would  gallop  for  whole 
days  together  without  rest,  or  food,  or 
dnnk.  It  swam  the  Theiss  thrice 
running,  and  watohed  its  master's 
sleep  like  the  most  faithful  dog, 
Dei^ing  when  danger  approached. 


Till  late  in  the  evening,  they  rode  on 
across  the  endless  heath.  No  path 
was  there,  nor  visible  landmark ;  only 
at  intervals  a  pateh  of  stunted  aspens, 
and  now  and  then  a  hut,  whence  pro- 
ceeded the  hoarse  bark  of  do^s,  or  a 
sheep- pen  vacant  until  nightfall. 
There  were  fens  overgrown  with  reeds 
and  rushes,  and  swarming  with  white 
herons;  and  vast  tracte  of  moor, 
grazed  and  trampled  by  every  sort  of 
cattle.  Now  and  then,  on  the  far 
horizon,  the  travellers  caught  sight  of 
le ;  or  of  a  dark  mass  of  wood. 


coaxed  by  toil  and  care  from  the  un- 
grateful sandy  soil. 

At  last  night  fell.  All  around  grew 
grey,  and  then  black;  but  still  the 
old  horse- herd  kept  steadily  on  his 
way.  In  the  remote  distance  a  red 
glimmer  was  seen:  right  and  left 
flamed  the  fires  of  the  shepherds. 

"  Yonder  is  Rosa  Sandor,"  said  the 
Betydr,  pointing  to  the  distent  light : 
^*  there  we  shall  find  him." 

Another  hour  brought  them  to  the 
place.  As  they  drew  near,  the  horses 
that  stood  round  the  fire  neighed 
aloud,  and  the  figures  of  three  men 
were  visible.  Their  attitude  was  one 
of  watchfulness  and  determination. 

A  peculiar  whistle  from  the  lips  of 
the  old  Betydr  warned  them  of  the- 
approach  of  friends. 

One  of  the  three  men  at  the  fire^ 
was  the  robber  chief,  Rosa  Sandor. 

"  What  bring  you  ?  "  asked  Rosa. 

"  Your  pardon  I "  cried  George ;  and,- 
springing  from  his  steaming  horse,  he- 
handed  a  sealed  packet  to  his  interro* 
gator.    "  Read  and  rejoice ! "  ♦ 

The  robber  turned  to  the  firelight,  and 
unfolded  the  document,  which  quivered 
in  his  hand  as  ho  read  it.  One  tear 
and  then  another  fell  upon  the  paper ; 
slowly  he  bent  his  knees,  and  turned 
his  glistening  eyes  to  heaven.  *^  My 
Lord  and  my  God  I "  he  exclaimed, 
his  utterance  choked  by  sobs,  *'  for 
sixteen  years  I  have  been  hunted  like 


*  Rom  Sandor  wu  less  a  highwayman  than  a  cattle-Iifler,  and  pursned  his 
vocation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Szegedin.  **  He  was  never  in  prison/'  says 
Sehlesinger,  **  bat  repented  his  misdemeanonrs  of  his  own  free  will,  and  wrote  to  the 
nugistrates  stating  t^at  he  woald  leave  their  cattle  alone,  if  they  wonld  pardon  him 
for  the  past  and  aUow  him  to  pursue  the  Austrians."  The  Hungarian  GoTemment 
granted  his  request,  and  he  did  good  serrice,  especially  against  Jellachich  and  the 
Serbfl  ;  and  also  repeatedly  entered  Pesth  and  Komom  with  despatches,  when  those 
places  were  closely  inrested  by  the  Anstrians. — See  Sohlesinger,  i.  226-8,  for  other 
particnlari  of  this  Hungarian  Robin  Hood,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  thieo 
bmdred  men,  and  was  further  remarkable  by  his  abstinence  from  bloodehed. 
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a  wild  beast,  bat  Thou  voochsafest  to 
me  to  be  onoe  more  a  man ! " 

He  turned  to  his  companions.  ^*  To 
horse  I  "  he  cried ;  ^^  let  the  troop 
assemble.*' 

They  sprnng  to  their  horses,  and 
soon  upon  all  sides  the  signal*whistle 
was  heard.  In  ten  minates,  a  hon- 
dred  and  eighty  men^  well  mounted  and, 
armed,  mastered  roand  the  fire. 

^*  Friends  and  comrades,"  cried 
Sandor,  *^  that  which  we  haye  so  long 
desured  has  come  to  pass.  We  are  no 
longer  robbers— onr  country  pardons 
us*  It  is  granted  us  to  atone  our 
crimes  by  an  honourable  death.  Is 
there  one  amongst  yoa  who  does  not 
repent  his  past  Ufe,  and  rejoice  to  be 
allowed  to  end  it  in  honour  ?  *' 

^^Not  one  I"  was  the  unanimous 
shout. 

'*  Will  you  fbllowme  to  the  battle?  " 

"  Everywhere  I    To  death  I  " 

"Swear  it." 

The  vow  was  brief.  "  We  joyfully 
swear  to  shed  our  blood  for  onr  father- 
land 1" 

"  Add,"  said  George  to  Rosa,  "  and 
to  giv&  no  quarter /^^ 


The  soldier  is  dying  of  home>stck- 
ness. 

On  a  sudden  an  epidemic  broke  out 
amongst  the  Hungarian  troops  sta- 
tioned in  foreign  limds. 

A  mysterious  man  wandered  finom 
place  to  place,  visiting  the  wine-houses 
frequented  by  the  hussars,  and  joining 
in  their  conversation.  The  words  he 
spoke,  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
Spread  far  and  wide  amongst  the 
light-hearted  soldiers,  whose  light-^ 
heartedness  then  suddenly  left  them. 
The  stranger  told  them  of  things 
which  had  happened  in  their  native 
land ;  and,  when  he  departed,  he  left 
behind  him  printed  verses  and  pro- 
clamations. These  the  privates  took 
to  thttr  seijeants  to  have  read  to 
them.  When  they  heard  them  read 
they  wept  and  cursed,  and  learned  by 
heart  both  verse  and  prose,  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last,  and  repeated 
them  from  morning  till  night. 

Then  many  took  to  their  beds,  and 
neither  ate  nor  drank ;  and  when  the 
doctors  asked  what  ailed  them,  thev 
pointed  to  their  hearts,  and  said, 
"  Home !  home  I— let  us  go  home !" 
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Many  died,  and  no  one  could  say 
what  had  killed  them.  The  rough 
uneducated  soldiers  were  pining  away 
in  home-sickness,  like  Aowen  trans- 
planted to  a  foreign  and  un  genial  soiL 

An  experiment  was  tried.  Some 
of  the  sick  men  received  leave  to  go 
home.  The  next  day — they  were 
well  and  hearty. 

It  became  known  that  some  one 
was  at^work  secretiy  innoculating  the 
soldiers  with  this  strange  malady ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  detect  Uie 
person. 

The  soldiers  I — oh,  not  one  of  them 
would  betray  him;  and  all  snares 
were  laid  in  vain.  With  the  officers 
he  never  meddled.  The  private  sol- 
diers were  his  men.  With  them  he 
felt  himself  secure  from  treachery. 
And  the  seed  he  scattered  abroad 
produced  an  abundant  harvest 

The  dejection  of  the  troops  became 
daily  more  striking.  The  soldiers 
grew  wild  and  intractable.     No  lon- 

§er,  when  riding  their  horses  to  water, 
id  they  sing,  as  had  been  their  wont, 
joyous  ditties  in  praise  of  wine  and 
women.  Their  songs  were  now  sad 
and  strange-sounding;  moumfhl  words 
to  yet  more  dismal  tunes.  They  sang 
of  their  country,  of  their  dear  native 
land,  and  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  in 
dirge-like  strains ;  and  the  burden  of 
every  couplet  was  "  Elfen  Magyar!*^ 
Like  the  last  accents  of  a  dyin^  maa 
were  the  tones  they  uttered,  smking 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  ending  ia 
piteous  long-protracted  cadences. 

Still  are  such  songs  to  be  heard  in 
Hungary *s  forests,  and  around  her  vil- 
lages, in  the  silent  night-time.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  do  they  sound  like 
funeral  dirges,  and  their  long  sad 
notes  like  wailings  from  the  grave. 

In  a  small  Galliciiui  town  waa 
quartered  a  divisionof  hussars— splen- 
did fellows,  for  whom  the  heart  of 
many  a  Polish  maiden  beat  quicker 
than  its  wont.  The  most  beautiful 
woman  in  all  the  neighboniiiood  loved 
the  best  blade  amongst  the  hussars — 
the  Captain. 

Countess  Anna  K— nsky,  the  lovely 
Polish  widow,  had  been  for  six  months 
betrothed  to  the  bold  hussar  officer, 
and  the  wedding-day  was  near  at 
hand.  A  single  night  intervened.  Oa 
the  eve  of  the  happy  4ay»  the  bride- 
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west  to  TiBit  hb  bride.  He 
was  a  tttU  slender  man,  with  tbe 
bloom  of  yoQth  still  upon  his  £m»  ;  bnt 
bb  high  fordiead  was  akeadj  baki ; — 
**  Son  and  moon  together/'  as  the 
Hungarian  proverb  says. 

The  bride  was  a  fair  and  delieate 
lady,  with  abandant  blaek  locks,  a 
paJe  nenroos  ooimtenance,  and  blue 
ayes  of  that  onnsnal  Instre  which  one 
finds  only  in  Polish  bine  eyeM.  At 
sight  of  her  lover,  her  alabaster  cheek 
\was  overspread  with  the  roses  of 
W>ve*s  spring-time,  and  her  eyes  beam- 
ed like  the  rising  snn. 
'  The  bridegroom  would  fain  have 
appeuned  oheerfiil ;  bat  it  is  hard  to 
<leoeive  the  gaze  of  love,  which  reads 
the  beloved  one's  trouble  in  each  fold 
of  tk/d  brow,  in  ea<^  absent  glance  of 
the  eye.  Tenderly  she  approached 
him,  smoothed  his  forehead's  wrinkles 
with  her  hand,  and  imprinted  a  kiss 
ia  their  place.  Bat  agahi  they  re- 
tamed. 

''  What  ails  thee,  dearest?  How 
16  this?  Sad  on  the  eve  of  oar  wed- 
ding-day?" 

''I?  Nothing  ails  me.  Botlam 
anno^  at  an  incident— a  casaalty— 
whien  I  cannot  postpone.  Theceart- 
martial  has  condemned  a  man  to 
death.  I  have  jnst  now  signed  the 
sentence.  The  man  is  to  be  shot  to- 
morrow :  jast  on  oar  bridal-day !  I 
would  it  were  otherwise  I " 

**  Tbe  man  is  doobtless  a  criminal  ?  " 

"  According  to  military  law.  He 
has  been  debaaching  soldiers  from 
their  duty— exdting  them  to  desert 
and  letam  home  to  fight  the  Serbs. 
Death  is  the  penalty  of  his  crime." 

**  And  yon  have  signed  the  sen- 
tence? Are  yon  not  a  Magyar? 
Love  yon  not  year  native  land  ?  " 

^^  I  am  asoldier  befove  everything. 
I  respect  the  laws." 

«« Impossible  I  Ton,  who  love  so 
well,  cannot  be  devoid  of  that  most 
ennobling  kind  of  love— patriotism*" 

^*  I  can  love,  bat  I  cannot  dream. 
Of  the  maxims  and  principles  of  re- 
volutionista,  I  nnderstand  not  a  word ; 
bnt  thus  much  I  know,  revelations 
never  end  well.  Much  blood,  little 
honour,  eternal  remorse." 

'*  Say  not  eternal  remorse,  but 
etenal  hope.  Hope  that  a  time  muH 
eome,  which  will  compensate  all  suf- 
£Brings  and  sacrifices." 

Tl^   fair   enthusiast   quitted   her 


bridegroom's  side,  seated  herself  at 
the  piano^  and  played  with  foveridi 
energy  the  wellrkaown  song, 

••  Nocb  iBt  Polen  nicht  yerioren  I  •♦ 

her  eyes  flashing  through  tears.  Her 
lover  approached  her,  removed  her 
hand,  which  trembled  with  emotion, 
from  the  keys  of  the  inatrument,^  and 
kissed  it. 

"Poor  Poland  1     Well  may  lihy 
danghtecs  weep  over  thy  fata;  bat 
alas  1  in  vain.    I  was  lately  in  Pestk 
Passing  along  a  street  where  a  large 
house  was  building,  I  noticed  amon^ 
the  labourera    a  woman,    carrying 
stones  to  and  fro  upon  her  head,  km 
the  use  of  the  masons.      Twice — 
thrice— I  passed  befcnie  her.     The 
sweat  streamed  ftt>m  her  fkce;  her 
limbs  comld  scarcely  support  her.  She 
was  no  'Uinger  yooag,  and  the  tol 
was  severe.     This  woman  once  pos- 
sessed a  palace  in  Warsaw-4hr,  far 
more  magnificent  than  the  house  she 
was  then  helping  to  build.     Its  por- 
tals were  surmounted  by  a  prince's 
coronet ;   and  many  are  the  joyous 
hours  I  have  spent  beneath  its  hospi- 
table roof.    .     .     .     When,  at  the 
sound  of  the  noonday  bell,  she  seated 
herself  at  her  wretched  meal,  I  ac- 
costed her.     For  a  long  time  she 
would  not  recognise  me;  then  she 
turned  away  her  head  and  wept.  The 
other  women  only  laughed  at  her.    I 
offered  her  money ;  she  thanked  me, 
and  took  very  little.    She,  once  the 
mistress  of  millions,  besought  me  to 
send    the  remainder   to   her   little 
daughter,  whom  she  had  left  a  depen- 
dant on  a  rich  £smily  in  a  distant 
town.    I  pfomised  to  seek  out  her 
daughter.    When  I  had  last  seen  her 
she  was  a  lovely  child,  six  years  of 
age.    Eight  years  had  elapsed,  bring- 
ing her  to  the  verge  of  womanhood. 
I  reached  the  house.    In  answer  to 
my  incfoiries,  a  girl  appeared— not 
that  fair  and  deUcato  being  whose 
sweet  countenance  still  dwelt  in  mv 
memory,  bat  a  rude  creature,  with 
hard  coarse  featores  and  wild  eyes. 
She   did   not   recognise    me,   often 
though  she  had  seen  me.    I  spoke  to 
her  in  Polish ;  she  understood  not  a 
word.    I  asked  after  her  mother ;  she 
stared  vacantly  in  my  face;    .      .     . 
Truly,  the  fisUe  of  Poland  is  a  torrible 
example  of  what  a  nation  may  expet^ 
from  its  lieighboars  when  it  engi 
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in  a  8tnig|:le  with  one  more  powerful 
th«i  itself ;  and  woe  to  the  Magyar 
if  he  does  not  profit  bj  the  warning  I" 

"  Ah !  it  is  no  Magyar  who  can 
talk  thus  I" 

^'Anna!  thy  first  hnsband  fell  in 
battle  on  the  morrow  of  thy  wedding 
day.  Wonldst  thou  lose  thy  second 
bridegroom  on  its  eve  ?" 

"I?  With  contrition  I  avow  my 
cnlpable  weakness ;  I  love  you  more 
than  my  country,  more  than  liberty. 
Until  to-day,  no  man  ever  heard 
these  words  from  a  Polish  woman. 
/  wish  you  to  sacrifice  yourself?  Did 
von  seek  to  do  so,  I  should  surely 
odd  yon  back—which  no  Polish  wife 
ever  yet  did  to  her  husband.  All  I 
crave  of  you  is  to  leave  that  man  bis 
life,  whose  patriotism  was  stronger 
than  your  own.  On  our  bridal  eve, 
lask  you  foraman^s  life  as  a  wedding- 
gift." 

"  And  a  soldier's  honour !" 

*^  Punish  him  otherwise.** 

**  There  is  but  one  alternative.  The 
man  has  instigated  mutiny  and  deser- 
sertion ;  the  law  has  doomed  him  to 
death.  I  must  execute  the  sentence, 
or  fly  with  him  to  Hungary.  And 
thence,  I  well  know,  I  should  never 
return.  In  a  case  like  this,  the  judge 
punishes,  or  is  an  accomplice  of  the 
criminal.  la  one  hand  I  have  the 
sword  of  justice,  in  the  other  the  ban- 
ner of  insurrection.  Choose  1  which 
shall  I  raise?" 

The  sky  was  scarcely  reddened  by 
the  dawn  when  the  prisoner  was  led 
forth  to  execution.  Silently,  without 
other  sound  than  that  of  their  horses* 
hoo^  marched  the  square  of  hussars. 
In  the  centre,  on  an  open  cart,  was 
the  chaplain,  a  crucifix  in  his  hand ; 
and  beside  him,  in  a  white  shirt,  bare- 
headed and  with  fettered  bands,  the 
culprit,  George  of  St  Thomas. 

The  sun  rose  as  they  readied  the 
appointed  place.  The  plumes  of  the 
hussars  and  the  grey  locks  of  the  con* 
demned  man  fiuttered  in  the  morning 
breeze.  They  took  him  from  the 
cart :  six  hussars  dismounted  and  un- 
slung  their  carbines;  the  remainder 
formed  up.  The  adjutant  unfolded  a 
paper  and  read,  in  a  stem  and  merci- 
less voice,  the  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  Greorge  of  St  Thomas.  Accord- 
ing to  cuBtomaiy  form,  a  soldier 
Stepped  19  li  Ite  i^jttlant,  presented 


him  with  a  wand,  and  thrice  implored 
mercy  for  the  condemned  man.  The 
third  time  the  officer  broke  the  wand 
in  two,  threw  it  at  the  criminal's  feet, 
and  said  in  solemn  tones,  *^  God  is 
merciful!" 

At  these  words  the  doomed  man 
raised  his  head ;  his  attitude  grew  more 
erect,  his  features  glowed.  He  gazed 
around  him  in  the  faces  of  the  assem- 
bled soldiers,  then  upwards  at  the 
purple  clouds,  and  spoke  in  enthu* 
siastic  tones. 

''Thank  thee,  O  GodI"  he  said; 
''  and  thanks  also  to  you,  comrades, 
for  my  death.  Life  has  long  been  a 
burthen  to  me ;  death  is  welcome.  I 
have  lost  everything — wife  and  child, 
house  and  home ;  my  country  alone 
remained  to  me,  and  her  I  could  not 
free.  I  rejoice  to  die.  You,  com- 
rades,  bless  God,  that  yonder,  beyond 
the  mountains,  yon  have  a  mother,  a 
beloved  bride,  a  faithful  wife,  an  in- 
fant child,  waiting  your  return. 
Yonder  beyond  the  mountains  you 
have  your  homes,  your  cottages,  your 
families.  Pray  to  €rod  that  at  your 
last  hour  you  may  welcome  death  as 
joyfully  as  I,  who  have  nothing  left 
upon  earth."  He  paused^  and  sank 
upon  his  knees,  as  if  power  had  de- 
parted from  his  limbs. 

The  soldiers  stood  motionless  as 
statues.  The  adjutant  waved  tho 
paper  in  his  hand.  Gloomily  the  six 
hussars  raised  their  carbines. 

Once  more  the  adjutant  raised  the 
folded  paper,  when  behold !  a  yonn^ 
non-commissioned  officer  dashed  out 
of  the  ranks,  snatched  the  fatal  docu- 
ment from  his  hand,  tore  it,  and 
threw  the  fragments  at  the  feet  of  the 
firing-party. 

Two  hundred  sabres  flashed  from 
thehr  scabbards,  and,  amidst  a  cloud 
of  dust,  two  hundred  chargers  scoured 
across  the  plain. 

The  wedding  guests  were  waiting. 
The  bridegroom  was  there  in  full  uni- 
form, glittering  with  gold,  and  tho 
beauteous  bride  in  her  graceful  robe 
of  white  lace.  Yet  a  moment,  and 
she  would  be  his  wedded  wife. 

The  moment  was  very  long. 

The  bridegroom  awaited  his  ad- 
jutant's return  from  the  execution. 
Until  then,  he  would  not  approach  tho 
altar. 

What  if,  at  the  very  instant  the 
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BOlenm  Yesl  passed  his  lips,  there 
readied  his  ears  the  rattle  of  the 
life-destroying  rollej,  which  he,  the 
thrice  happy  lover,  had  comrnaoded  ? 

What  if,  whilst  God*8  servant  im. 
plored  Heaven'sblessmgon  theirnnion, 
the  angry  spirit  of  the  criminal,  in- 
voking vengeance  on  his  judge's  head, 
appeared  at  the  footetool  of  the  Al- 
mighty? 

Still  no  adjutant  came. 

The  bridegroom  was  nneasy.  Yet 
nneasier  grew  the  bride. 

"Perhaps,"  she  whispered,  "it  were 
better  to  postpone  the  ceremony.** 

"  Or,*'  he  replied,  "  to  hasten  it." 

A  foreboding  of  evil  oppressed  them 
both. 

And  still  the  adjotant  came  not. 
Two,  three  hours  elapsed  beyond  the 
appointed  time.  Noon  approached; 
each  miante  seemed  an  eternity. 

At  last  hood  clattered  in  the  court 
Has^  steps  and  jingling  spurs  were 
heard  upon  the  stairs.  All  eyes  were 
ixad  upon  the  door.  ...  It  opened, 
the  adjutant  appeared,  pale,  dusty, 
exhaosted,  the  sweat  streaming  over 
hiafeoe. 

"Beaafai  without!"  cried  the 
bridegroom.  "  You  bring  a  message 
of  death — enter  not  hen  1  ** 

"  No  message  of  death  do  I  bring," 
replied  the  officer  hoarsely,  "  but  a 
hnsdred  times  worse.  The  condemned 
man  has  taken  the  hussars  away  with 
him,  all,  towards  the  Hungarian 
frontier.  A  couple  of  leagues  off 
they  released  me  to  make  my  report  1 " 

"My  horse r*  shouted  the  bride- 
groom, hurrying  madly  to  the  door. 
Bat  he  paused  at  sight  of  his  bride, 
paler  than  ever  and  with  terror  in  her 
glance. 

"Watt  bitt  a  Momcn*,  dearest 
lover*  he  said,  clasped  her  to  his 
breast,  kissed  her,  and  threw  himself 
on  his  horse. 

The  animal  reared  beneath  him  and 
woold  not  leave  the  court.  The  rider 
strook  the  spurs  sharplv  into  its  flanks. 
Once  more  be  looked  back.  There 
she  stood,  the  beloved  one,  in  her 
bridal  dress  upon  the  balcony,  and 
waved  her  kerchief.  "  You  wUl  soon 
be  back,"  she  said. 
8he  never  saw  him  again. 

Forward  raced  the  hussars  upon 


their  n^id  coursers,  forward  towards 
the  blue  mountains — ever  forward. 

Through  forest  wildernesses,  over 
pathless  heaths,  up  hill  and  down — 
ever  forwards  to  the  distant  moun- 
tains. 

Right  and  left  steepled  cities  ap- 
peared and  vanished ;  the  vesper  bells 
greeted  them  as  they  passed ;  loudly 
neighing,  their  horses  swept  along^ 
swift  and  ever  swifter. 

Amongst  them  rode  the  gray- 
headed  man,  guiding  them  by  un- 
trodden paths,  over  swamp  and  moor, 
through  silent  groves  of  pine,  forwards 
to  the  mountains. 

In  the  evening  twilight  they  reach 
the  banks  of  a  stream.  Here  and 
there  on  the  distant  hills  glimmer  the 
shepherds*  fires ;  beyond  those  hills 
lies  the  Magyar's  home,  and  in  their 
valleys  thn  stream  takes  its  rise. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  tbey  dis- 
mount, to  water  their  horses  in  the 
wave  whose  source  is  in  their  native 
land. 

Whilst  the  horses  sup  the  cool 
stream,  their  riders  strike  up  that  gay 
and  genial  song,  whose  every  note 
brings  memories  of  home, — 

'*  Hei !  ftoch  ich  bin  dort  geboren. 
Wo  der  Stem  doit  t/tnJtdV  * 

Who  ever  rode  so  merrily  to  death? 

But  the  vedettes  make  sudden  sign 
that  some  one  comes. 

In  the  distance  a  horseman  is  seen ; 
his  steed  vies  in  swiftness  with  the 
wind,  his  long  plume  and  laced  pelisse 
stream  behind,  the  gold  upon  his 
scbako  glitters  in  the  red  sun-rays. 

"The  Gaptldn!"  is  murmured 
around. 

The  hussars  mount,  draw  their 
sabres,  form  line,  and  when  their 
captain  appears  in  their  front,  they 
offer  him  the  customary  salute. 

Breathless  with  furv  and  speed,  at 
first  he  cannot  speak.  Motionless 
in  front  of  the  line,  his  sabre  quivering- 
in  his  band,  he  is  at  a  loss  for  words 
to  express  his  indignation.  Befbro 
he  can  find  them,  four  hussars  quit 
the  ranks;  the  youngest — the  same 
who  tore  up  the  sentence— raises  his 
hand  to  his  scbako,  and  addresses  his 
chief. 

"Welcome,  Captain  I  You  come 
at  the  ri^t  moment  to  accompany  -us 
to  Hungary.    Sbort  time  is  there  for 


•  *  Ha  !  I  too  was  yonder  bom,  where  brightly  beams  the  star." 
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deUberatibn.  Decide  quickly.  We 
will  seite  your  honeys  biidle,  and  take 
▼ou  with  ns  by  force.  Well  do  we 
know  that  you  come  willingly ;  bat  so 
will  yon  avoid  disgrace,  should  defeat 
be  onr  lot.  Yon  most  with  us — by 
force.  If  we  snceeed,  yonrs  the 
glory ;  if  we  rail,  the  guilt  is  ours, 
since  we  compel  yon.  Play  your 
part!  Defend  yourself!  Cut  one  or 
two  of  us  from  onr  saddles,  the  first 
who  lays  hand  on  yonr  rein  —  see,  I 
grasp  it  1  Strike,  Captain,  and  with 
awlU." 

He  did  as  he  said,  and  seized  tiie 
horse's  bridle ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
side,  an  old  seijeant  laid  hand  on  Its 
mane.    The  horse  stirred  not. 

The  Captain  gazed  hard  at  them, 
each  in  turn ;  but  be  raised  not  his 
sabre  to  strike.  Behind  him  his  for- 
saken bride,  before  him  the  mountain 
frontier  of  his  native  land.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  heaven  of  bve  and  happi- 
ness; on  the  other,  glory  and  his 
country's  cause.  Two  mighty  pas- 
sions striving  against  each  other  with 
a  giant's  force.  The  fierce  conflict 
went  nigh  to  overpower  him;  his 
head  sank  upon  his  breast.  Suddenly 
blared  the  trumpets  in  rear  of  the 
squadron;  at  the  martial  sound  his 
eager  war-horse  bounded  beneath  him. 
With  awakening  enthusiasm  the 
rider  raised  his  head  and  waved  hla 
sabre. 

"  Forward,  then,*'  he  cried,  **  in 
God's  name!" 

And  forward  *he  sprang  into  the 
river,  the  two  hossars  by  his  side ; 
tiie  cloven  waters  plashing  in  pearls 
around  their  heads. 

Forward,  forward  to  tiie  blue 
mountains  I 

In  lengthening  column,  the  hossars 
followed  across  the  stream — the  horses 
bravely  breasting  the  flood,  the  bold 
riders  singmg  their  wild  Magyar 
ditty.  But  dark  and  gloomy  was 
their  leader's  brow,  for  each  step  led 
him  fiftrther  from  happiness  and  his 
bride. 

In  the  midst  of  the  troop  rode 
George  of  St  Thomas,  in  his  hand 
the  banner  of  Hungary.  His  cheek 
glowed,  his  eye  flashed:  each  step 
brought  him  nearer  to  revenge,  v 

The  troubled  stream  is  once  more 
stilled,  the  fir- wood  receives  the  fugi- 


tives, their  hones'  tramp  dies  away  in 
the  darkness.  Here  and  there,  from 
the  distant  mountains,  the  herds- 
man's bom  resounds ;  on  their  flanks 
the  shepherd's  fire  gleams  like  ahleod- 
redstar. 
-  Forward,  forward ! 

Back  to  thy  lair,  bloodthirsty 
monster,  back  and  sleep ! 

Let  the  forest-grass  grow  over  the 
ensanguined  plain. 

How  much  is  destroyed,  how  much 
haspassed  away. 

How  many  good  men,  who  were 
here,  are  here  no  longer;  and  how 
many  who  remain  would  grieve  but 
little  if  they,  too,  were  numbeoed 
with  the  dead. 

The  hero  of  battles  is  once  more  a 
robber  and  a  fugitive.  The  iron  hand 
of  the  law  drives  him  from  land's  end 
to  land's  end. 

In  the  mad- house  mopes  a  CMitani 
of  hussars,  and  ever  repeats, — ^^WArt 

BUT  A  MOMENT  I  "      NOUO    thOTO  CaS 

guess  the  meaning  of  his  words. 

Only  George  of  St  Thomas  is 
happy.  He  sleeps  in  a  wdcome 
grave,  dreaming  of  sweet  renown  and 
deep  revenge. 

We  have  suppressed  two  chapters 
of  this  tale,  both  for  want  of  space, 
and  because  they  are  nnpleasantly 
fall  of  horrors^  They  are  chiefly  occn  • 
pied  with  the  vengeance  wreaked  by 
George,  who  is  fri^Ufully  mutilated  in 
Hie  course  of  the  war,  npon  the  Serbs, 
and  especially  npon  his  deadly  toe 
Basil ;  and  inolnde  an  account  of  the 
capture  by  assault,  and  subsequent 
conflagration,  of  the  town  of  St 
Thomas.  They  are  in  no  way  essen- 
tial to  heighten  or  complete  the  in- 
terest of  those  we  have  givcm ;  and 
VEtway  is  as  oppdropriately  plaoed  at 
the  end  of  the  third  chapter  as  at  the 
close  of  the  fifth.  The  plot  of  the 
whole  tale,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
is  qiite  unimportant ;  but  there  is  an 
originality  and  a  wild  vigour  in  many 
of  the  scenes,  which  justify,  in  com- 
bination With  other  German  transla- 
tions from  the  Magyar  that  have 
lately  reached  us,  an  anticipation  of 
yet  better  things  from  the  present 
generation  of  Hungarian  poets  and 
novdists. 
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Prostrate  npon  his  conch  of  yellow  Icayes, 
Slow-breatfaiDg  laj  the  Father  of  Mankind  ; 
And  as  the  rising  snn  through  clondland  weaves 
Its  gold,  the  glowing  past  retamed  to  mind, 
Days  of  delight  for  ever  left  behind, 
In  purity's  own  robes  when  garmented, 
Under  perennial  branches  intertwined — 
Where  fruits  and  flowers  hung  temptingly  overhead, 
Eden's  blue  streams  he  traced,  by  bliss  ecstatic  led. 

II. 

Before  him  still,  in  the  fkr  distance  seen. 
Arose  its  rampart  groyes  impassable ; 
Stem  behind  giant  stem,  a  barrier  screen, 
Whence  even  at  noonday  midnight  shadows  fell; 
Vainly  his  steps  had  sought  to  Ud  farewell 
To  scenes  so  tenderly  beloved,  although 
Living  in  sight  of  Heaven  made  Earth  a  Hell ; 
For  fitful  lightnings,  on  the  tnrf  below. 
Spake  of  the  guardian  awood  aye  flickering  to  and  fro— 

IIL 

The  flery  sword  that,  high  above  the  trees, 
Flashed  awful  threatenings  from  the  angel's  hand. 
Who  kept  the  gates  and  guarded : — nigh  to  these, 
A  hopeless  exile,  Adam  loved  to  stand 
Wistful,  or  roanied  to  catch  a  breeze  that  fanned 
The  ambrosial  blooms,  and  wafted  perfume  thence, 
As  'twere  sweet  tidings  from  a  distant  land 
No  more  to  be  beheld ;  for  Penitence, 
However  deep  it  be,  brings  back  not  Innocence. 

rv. 
Thus  had  it  been  through  weair  years,  wherein 
The  primal  curse,  working  its  deadly  way, 
Had  reft  his  vigour,  bade  his  cheek  grow  thin, 
Furrowed  his  brow,  and  bleached  his  locks  to  grey: 
A  stridden  man,  now  Adam  prostrate  lay 
With  sunken  eye,  and  palpitating  breath, 
Waning  like  sunlight  from  the  west  away ; 
While  tearfully,  beside  that  bed  of  death, 
Prc^ping  his  father^s  head,  in  tenderness  hung  Seih. 


«^  Seth,  dearest  Seth,"  *twas  thus  the  falser  said, 
**  Thou  know'st— idi !  better  none,  for  thou  hast  been 
A  pillow  to  this  else  forsaken  head, 
And  made,  if  love  could  make,  life's  desert  green — 
The  dangers  I  havQ  braved,  the  ills  unseen, 
The  weariness  and  woe,  that,  round  my  feet. 
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Lay  even  as  fowlers*  nets ;  and  bow  the  wrath 
Of  an  offended  God,  for  blossoms  sweet 
Strewed  briars  and  thorns  along  each  nigged  path : — 
Yet  deem  not  that  this  Night  no  hope  of  Morning  hath. 

VI. 

''  On  darkness  Dawn  will  break ;  and,  as  the  gloom 
Of  something  all  nnfelt  before,  downweighs 
My  spurit,  and  forth-shadows  coming  doom, 
Telling  me  this  may  be  my  last  of  days — 
I  call  to  mind  the  promise  sweet  (let  praise 
Be  ever  His,  who  from  Him  hath  not  thrust 
The  erring  ntterly  I)  again  to  raise 
The  penitential  prostrate  from  the  dost, 
And  be  the  help  of  all  who  pnt  in  Him  their  trust. 

vn. 

*^  Enow  then,  that  day,  as  sad  from  Eden's  home 
Of  primal  blessedness  my  steps  were  bent 
Reluctant,  through  the  weary  world  to  roam. 
And  tears  were  with  the  morning's  dewdrops  blent, 
That  'twas  even  then  the  Almighty  did  relent — 
Saying,  ^  Though  labour,  pabd,  and  peril  be 
Thy  portion,  yet  a  balsam  sweet  of  scent 
For  man  hath  been  provided,  which  shall  free 
From  death  his  doom — ^yea,  gain  lost  Eden  back  to  thee. 

vin. 

*'  Although  thy  disobedience  hath  brought  down 
The  wrath  of  justice ;  and  the  penalty 
Are  pangs  by  sickness  brought,  and  misery's  frown, 
And  toii^and,  finally,  that  thou  shalt  die ; 
Yet  will  I  help  in  thine  extremity. 
In  the  mid  garden,  as  thou  know'st,  there  grows 
The  Tree  of  Life,  and  thence  shall  preciouSy, 
One  day,  an  oil  distil,  of  power  to  close 
Shi's  bleeding  wounds,  and  soothe  man's  sorrows  to  repose. 

IX. 

**  That  promise  hath  been  since  a  star  of  light, 
When  stumbled  on  the  mountains  dark  mv  feet ; 
Hath  cheered  me  in  the  visions  of  the  night, 
And  made  awakUig  even  to  labour  sweet ; 
But  now  I  feel  the  cycle  is  complete, 
And  horror  weighs  my  spirit  to  the  ground. 
Haste  to  the  guarded  portals,  now  'tis  meet. 
And  learn  if,  even  for  me,  may  yet  be  found 
That  baksam  for  this  else  immedicable  wound. 


Thine  errand  to  the  Angel  tell,  and  He 
(Fear  not,  he  knows  that  edict  from  the  Throne) 
Will  ^de  thy  footsteps  to  the  Sacred  Tree, 
Which  crowns  the  Oarden's  midmost  space  alone : 
Thy  father's  utmost  need  to  him  make  known ; 
And  ere  life's  pulsing  lamp  be  wasted  quite, 
Bring  baek  this  Oil  of  Mercy  ;~haste,  be  gone ; 
*~       "      oh  liastel  for  my  nocertain  sight, 

It  day,  and  now  is  quenched  in  night.' 
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XI. 

Seth  heard ;  and  like  a  swift,  food  bird  -fae  flew, 
By  filial  lOTe  impelled ;  yea,  lessened  dread 
Even  of  the  guardian  Fiery  Angel  knew — 
And  through  the  flowery  plains  untiring  sped — 
And  upwards,  onwards  to  the  river-head — 
Where,  high  to  heaven,  the  verdant  barriers  towered 
Of  Eden ;  when  he  sank— o'ercanopied 
With  sndden  lightning,  which  around  him  showered, 
And  in  its  vivid  womb  Uie  midday  sun  devoured. 

And  in  his  ear  and  on  his  heart  was  poured. 
While  there  entranced  he  lay,  an  answer  meet ; 
And,  gradually,  as  Thought  came  back  restored, 
Uprishig,  forth  he  hied  with  homeward  feet. 
Sweet  to  the  world^s  grey  Father,  oh  how  sweet 
His  coming  on  the  nearest  hill- top  shone  X 
For  now  all  feebly  of  his  heart  the  beat 
Returned ;  and  of  his  voice  the  faltering  tone. 
Meeting  the  listener's  ear,  scarce  made  its  purpose  known. 


*^  Beloved  father  I"  thus  'twas  through  his  grief 
Impassioned  spake  the  son,  *'  it  may  not  be, 
Alas !  that,  for  thy  misery's  rdief 
Wells  now  the  promised  balsam  from  Life's  Tree. 
And  must  I  say  farewell— yea,  part  with  thee  ? — 
Droop  not  thus  all  despairing :  breath  may  fail, 
And  days  and  years  and  ages  onward  flee 
Ere  that  day  dawn ;  but  Thou  its  beams  shalt  hail. 

And  earth  give  up  its  dead,  and  Life  o'er  Death  prevail. 

XIV. 

^^  Astounding  are  the  visions  I  have  seen : 
The  clouds  took  shapes,  and  turned  them  into  trees 
And  men  and  mountains ;  and  the  lands  between 
Seemed  cities,  dun  with  crowds ;  and  on  the  seaa 
Dwelt  men,  m  arks  careering  with  the  breeze; 
And  shepherds  drave  their  flocks  along  the  plain ; 
And  generations,  smitten  with  disease. 
Passed  to  the  dust,  on  which  tears  fell  like  rain ; 

Yet  /athers,  in  their  sons,  seemed  age  grown  youth  again ! 

acv. 

**  And  the  wide  waters  rose  above  the  tops 
Of  the  high  hills,  and  all  looked  desolate — 
Sea  without  shore  I  Anon  appeared  the  slopes. 
Glowing  with  blossoms,  and  a  group  elate 
Eying  an  arch,  bright  with  earth's  future  fate, 
In  heaven ;  and  there  were  wanderings  to  and  fro ; 
And,  while  beneath  the  multitudes  await. 
Tables,  by  God's  own  flnger  written,  show 

The  Law  by  which  He  wills  t^e  world  should  walk  below : 

XVI. 

*'''  And  ever  passed  before  me  clouds  of  change. 
Whose  figures  rose,  and  brightened,  and  de<dined ; 
And  what  was  now  familiar  straight  grew  strange, 
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no  TheMnmipt^Alk, 

And,  melting  into  yaponrs,  left  behind 
No  trace ;  and,  as  to  silence  sank  the^wind, 
Appeared  in  faeayen  a  beantifal  bright  star, 
Under  whose  beams  an  JnfEmt  lay  reclined ; 
And  all  the  wheels  of  nature  ceased  their  jar, 
And  choiring  angels  hjmned  that  Presence  mm.  vihr. 

xvn. 

'*  And  then,  methonght,  npon  a  mountain  stood 
The  Tree,  from  which,  as  shown  to  thee,  should  flow 
That  OU  of  Mercy— but  it  looked  like  blood  1 
And,  to  all  quarters  of  the  earth  below, 
It  streamed,  until  the  desert  ceased  to  know 
Its  curse  of  barrenness ;  the  clouds  away 
Passed  in  their  darkness  from  the  noon ;  and  lo  1 
Even  backwards  flowed  that  brightness  to  this  day, 

And,  Father,  showed  me  thee,  encircled  by  its  ray : — 

xvni. 

'*  It  showed  me  thee,  from  whom  mankind  had  bhrth. 
And  myriads— countless  as  the  sere  leaves  blown 
From  wintry  woods — ^whose  places  on  the  earth, 
Even  from  the  burning  to  the  icy  zone, 
Were  to  their  sons'  sons  utterly  unknown. 
Awakening  to  a  fresh,  eternal  mom : 
Methmks  I  list  that  glad  Hosannah's  tone, 
From  shore  to  shore  on  all  the  breezes  borne  I 
Then,  Father,  droop  not  thus,  as  utterly  forlorn ; 

XIX. 

'^  A  long,  long  future,  freaked  with  sin  and  strife, 
The  generations  of  the  world  must  know ; 
But  surely  from  that  Tree — the  Tree  of  Life — 
A  healing  for  the  nations  yet  will  flow. 
As  God  foretold  thee/'     - 

"  Freely  then  I  go. 
For  steadfast  is  the  Lord  his  word  to  keep," 
Said  Adam,  as  his  breathing,  faint  and  slow, 
Ceased ;  and  like  zephyr  dying  on  the  deep, 

In  hope  matured  to  faith,  the  First  Man  fell  aaleep  1 
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THE  VOICE  OF  KATUBE. 


TwAB  in  ft  lone  8e<inestered  deH, 

And  on  %  snmmor's  ere  ; 
The  snn's  Iftet  glances  ling4>ing  fell, 

Ab  loath  the  ^ot  to  leaTe  : 

For  nerer  enn  more  blithely  rose 

To  light  a  scene  more  fair — 
Day  nerer  had  so  sweet  a  dose, 

Or  night  a  charm  so  rare. 

And  I  hare  climbed  the  rocky  steep 

That  ents  the  rale  in  twain, 
And  gane  adown  the  lonely  sweep 

That  seeks  the  Tale  again. 

I  gaze  on  many  a  stately  dome 

Of  high  imperious  name, 
On  many  a  low  and  hamble  home 

Unglorified  by  fame : 

Bnt  all  are  wrapt  in  deep  repose, 

And  not  a  sound  is  there 
To  tell  how  swift  the  Rirer  flows 

Between  the  banks  of  Care. 

Unmarked,  the  stream  of  life  glides  on 

To  that  Eternal  Sea, 
Where  earthly  sun  haUi  nerer  shone, 

Nor  anght  of  earth  can  be. 

And  this,  to  me,  is  as  a  spell 
That  binds  me  to  the  night — 

That  bathes  each  wild  untrodden  dell 
In  wares  of  mystic  light. 

There  are  who  say  this  wondroos  world 

Is  bnt  the  work  of  chance  ; 
Tliai  earth,  like  some  huge  scroll, unftirled, 

And  wrought  its  own  adyanee  ; 

That  ■anseless  atoms  blindly  grew 

Into  a  world  of  light ; 
niat  creatures  no  Creator  knew — 

That  death's  eternal  night  1 

0  Man,  with  aspirations  high, 

/#  this  the  end  you  crave  ! 
Oh  Man,  with  soul  that  cannot  die, 

And  perish  in  the  graye — 

Aie  all  the  wonders  prophets  told 

But  wild  delnsiye  dreams  I 
And  can  it  be  that  human  mould 

Is  bat  the  elay  it  seems  ! 


Bhall  lore  and  virtue  live  on  earth, 

And  with  the  earth  decay  1 
Shall  faith,  and  hope,  and  etafaUesB  worth. 

Pass  like  a  dream  away  f 

Come  forth,  then  false  and  subtle  sage  ! 

Creation  read  aright  1 
Cast  off  the  gathering  mists  of  age, 

And  clear  thy  clouded  sight ! 

Throw  down,  throw  down  the  guilty  pen — 
Break  off  the  stubborn  mask  : 

The  creed  thou  dar'st  assert  to  men. 
Its  truth  of  Nature  ask  ! 

At  mom,  at  noon,  or  saored  eve. 

On  land  or  on  the  sea, 
The  lightest  sound  thy  step  may  leave 

ShaU  breathe  **  Eternity  !  '* 

Come  tread  with  me  this  dizzy  height. 
And,  through  this  waste  of  air. 

Gaze  out  upon  the  forms  of  night — 
What  is  thine  answer  there  ! 

The  moonlit  fields  of  waving  com, 

That  ripening  harvests  fill— 
The  bubbling  springs  where  lakes  are  bom, 

To  man  subservient  still — 

All  speak  of  His  unbounded  love 
Who  caused  those  streams  to  flow. 

Who  fed  those  fields  from  founts  above. 
And  made  the  harvest  grow. 

And  wheresoever  the  broad  moon's  rays 

In  matchless  beauty  hll, 
They  mirror  forth  to  thoughtftil  gase 

The  Hand  that  fashioned  all. 

There's  not  a  plant  upon  the  earth. 
There's  not  a  tree  nor  flower, 

But  bears  the  stamp  of  heavenly  birth, 
The  proof  of  heavenly  power. 

The  very  leaf  on  which  you  tread 
Was  wrought  with  wondrous  hand, — 

A  fragment  of  a  volume  dread 
That  speiCks  to  every  land  : 

A  book  unchanged  from  age  to  ^ 

The  same  since  time  began  : 
For  Nature  is  a  living  page 

That  preaches  God  to  man  ! 
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BRITISH  LABOUR  AKD  FOREIGN  BJCCIPROCITT. 


Wb  hear  a  great  deal  at  the  present 
day,  not  only  from  pretended  philan- 
thropists, bat  from  well-meaning 
and  conscientious  people,  about  the 
^^  Rights  of  Labour.**  In  fact,  the 
term  has  become  so  hackneyed  that 
very  rarely  is  any  popular  speech  de- 
livered from  a  hustings,  or  elsewhere, 
without  its  occurrence  as  a  marked 
and  leading  principle,  which  the 
speaker  is  determined  to  uphold. 

But  general  terms  are  almost  al- 
ways susceptible  of  wide  and  contra- 
dictory construction;  and  when  we  come 
to  analyse  this  phrase,  *^  the  rights  of 
labour,"  and  to  consider  the  differ* 
ent  interpretations  which  have  been 
passed  upon  it,  we  are  forced  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  very  few  of 
those  who  use  the  words  have  any 
distinct  idea  of  the  meaning  which 
they  ought  to  convey.  One  man 
considers  ^*  the  rights  of  labour"  as 
identical  with  the  operation  of  the 
maxim  which  exhorts  us  *^  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest,  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest 
market.^*  Another  defines  those 
rights  to  mean,  ^^  a  fair  day*s  wage 
for  a  fair  day's  labour."  And  so  the 
term  is  bandied  about  among  us,  re- 
peated and  reiterated,  until  it  has 
fairly  lost  the  semblance  of  anything 
like  clear  significance. 

Meanwhile  labour,  in  this  country 
at  least,  is  loudly  calling  for  the  re- 
cognition of  its  rights,  whatever 
those  rights  may  be  —  not  for  the 
shadow,  but  the  substance;  not  for 
the  name,  but  for  the  reality.  Labour 
in  Ireland  is  struck  down  and  para- 
lysed—paralysed in  its  first  natural 
function  and  duty,  the  production  of 
food,  although  millions  of  acres,  capable 
of  yielding  large  returns  of  cereal  pro- 
duce, are  either  unbroken  or  with- 
drawn from  the  tillage  of  the  plough. 
Labour  in  Scotland  is  becoming  daily 
less  remunerative ;  the  northern  popu- 
lation is  driven  to  emigrate  by  thou- 
sands, or  to  take  refuge  in  the  cities 
and  towns  already  redundantly  sup- 
plied. Wages  are  decreasing  in  the 
Lowlands ;  the  poor-rate  is  multiply- 
ing fast ;  and  the  greatest  source  of 


our  wealth,  the  iron  trade,  Is  In  a  state 
of  lamentable  prostration.  Labour 
in  England,  by  far  the  richest  country 
of  the  three,  is  scarcely  better  re- 
munerated. In  the  rural  districts,  we 
hear  of  lowered  agricultural  wages 
and  growing  discontent ;  in  the  towns, 
we  are  told  of  mills  closed  or  put  upon 
short  time ;  and,  from  the  metropolis 
and  the  larger  cities,  we  have  accounts 
of  misery  and  destitution  which,did  they 
reach  ns  from  missionaries  in  a  heathen 
land,  would  fill  our  souls  with  horror, 
and  our  hearts  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion. 

To  that  call,  proceeding  from  the 
labourers  themselves,  we  cannot  and 
we  dare  not  turn  a  deaf  ear.  Wo 
must  listen  to  it,  appalling  as  it  is ; 
and  examine  into  the  cause  of  it,  if  we 
wish  society  to  remain  as  it  has  been. 
We  must  allow  no  preconceived  ideas  or 
impressions,  generated,  perhaps,  by 
the  delusions  of  the  last  few  years, 
or  of  many  years,  to  stand  in  our 
way  when  so  frightfd  a  calamity  ap- 
proaches as  the  destitution  and  de- 
moralisation of  the  working  and  pro- 
ducing classes  of  this  mighty  empire ; 
for  we  may  as  well  expect  a  fabric  to 
stand  after  its  foundations  have  been 
worn  away,  as  suppose  that  a  state 
can  exist  without  the  support  of  those 
who  are,  ia  reality,  the  artificers  of 
its  whole  wealth  and  produce. 

Would  to  heaven  we  could  persuade 
men  to  throw  aside,  not  for  a  time^ 
but  for  ever,  theur  party  notions,  and, 
what  is  still  more  dlifficult,  their  selfish 
interests;  and  induce  them  to  look 
this  great  question  broadly  and  fiairly 
in  the  face !  They  will  not  find  ft 
treated  of  in  their  politico- economical 
treatises — those  wretched  collections 
of  sophisms  compiled  by  the  dullest 
and  most  blear-eyed  of  mankindj 
which  have  been  accepted  in  our  day 
as  monuments  of  transcendant  wis- 
dom. They  will  not  find  the  questioa 
mooted  at  all  in  the  tomes  of  their 
conceited  statists:  but  if  they  step 
beyond  that  dreary  range,  and  go 
forth  into  the  scenes  of  busy  life,  they 
will  hear  it  discussed,  always  eagerly, 


« J?*.^??"^^  ^'f  /n/ewto,  A^kMitural,  Mant^facturing,  and  QmmcrciaU  Skinner, 
Philadelphia. 
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sometimes  ably,  sometimes  incompe- 
tentlj,  in  the  workshop,  the  forge,  the 
fiidory,  the  cottage,  and  the  mine; 
and  they  may  then  form  some  idea  of 
the  importance  which  the  working- 
dasses  attach  to  that  mnch-abnsed 
term—'*  the  Rights  of  Labom*.*" 

The  mere  general  discnssion  of  snch 
a  point  im^es  that  there  is  some- 
thing amisB,  either  in  our  social  or 
in  onr  commerdal  and  national  sys- 
tem. With  regard  to  the  first,  we 
think  there  can  be  no  argmnent. 
Unless  some  totaUy  new  evangel  has 
been  reserved  for  these  latter  days, 
Sodaltsm,  as  it  is  understood  on  the 
Continent,  and  even  partially  among 
onrselves,  is  a  wild  and  miserable 
delnrion.  It  has  been  tried,  over 
and  over  agdn,  nnder  circomstances 
Hr  more  fkyomrable  for  its  develop- 
ment than  any  which  are  likely  to 
oocar  affain,  and  has  invariably 
failed,  ifay,  the  tendency  of  Liberal- 
ism has  been  to  sweep  what  modified 
Socialism  might  exist  in  a  civilised 
community  away.  Guilds,  corpora- 
tions, the  chartered  privileges  of 
borghs,  have  all  vanished,  or  been 
reduced  to  shadows,  and  nothing  is 
now  permitted  to  stand  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed.  Social- 
ism, through  the  law,  can  have  no 
existence.  It  may,  indeed,  lawfblly 
rear  and  extend  itself,  if  it  can,  on  its 
own  simple  merits ;  but,  tried  bv  that 
test,  il  simply  resolvte  itself  Into  a 
new  form  of  labour,  liable  to  compe- 
tition as  before,  and  poweriess  to 
aifect  prices,  by  which  labour  must 
ever  be  estimated. 

Our  firm  and  fixed  belief  is,  that 
whmt  are  termed  social  grievances  are 
simply  the  consequence  of  a  faulty  or 
erroneous  commercial  and  national 
system.  Vapid  and  superficial  writers 
have  talked  a  great  deal  about  what . 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  '^  Lai$»ez» 
fitn^  tendencies  of  modem  states- 
men-—intending  thereby  to  convey  the 
impression  that  Grovemment  is  not 
active  enough  in  its  regulating  and 
modifying  ranctions.  According  to 
oar  view,  this  is  a  most  unfounded 
charge,  as  against  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  LegtBlature.  We  can 
disoem  no  lack  of  activity— no  want 
of  interference:  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  inclined  to  complain  that  changes 
are  too  common  and  rapid.    This  is 

TOL.  LXIX.— KO.  COJCXXni. 


an  evil  to  which  governments,  based 
on  the  popular  representative  prin- 
dple,  are  peculiarly  liable ;  and  the 
sldll  and  prescience  of  the  modem 
statesman  wUl  be  more  conspicuously 
shown  in  restraining  than  in  encou-- 
raging  the  spirit  of  change.  Why 
complain  of  want  of  activity,  or  of 
culpable  negligence,  when  ^e  fi^t  is 
before  us  that,  during  the  last  fow 
years,  the  whole  of  our  commerciai 
svstem  has  undergone  a  radical 
change,  which  has  idfected,  more  or 
less,  every  source  of  labour,  every 
branch  of  industry,  eveiy  applicaUoh 
of  capital  throughout  the  British 
empire?  We  have  been  the  reverse 
of  idle,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
At  home,  not  one  single  interest  has 
escaped  the  ordeal  of  experiment  f 
abroad,  we  have  subjected  the  colo- 
nies to  forced  operations,  from  the 
efitscts  of  which  it  is  exceedingly 
donbtM  if  they  can  ever  rally,  at 
least  under  our  tutelary  care. 

These  alterations  and  changes  were 
no  doubt  intended  by  their  devisers 
to  be  productive  of  good,  but  they 
may  in  reality  have  been  productive 
of  evil.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell 
with  certainty  the  eff*ect  of  any  sweep- 
ing change,  even  when  the  elements 
of  calculation  appear  to  be  within 
our  own  control  When  they  are 
beyond  it— as  must  be  the  case  when- 
ever we  assume  the  co-operation  of 
foreign  independent  powers,  without 
securing  it  by  treaty— the  uncer- 
tainty is  still  greater.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  late  commercial 
changes  proceeded  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  redprodty,  and  that  this 
assumption  has  been  proved  by  expe- 
rience to  be  utterly  wix>ng.  So  far, 
then,  they  have  not  answered  the 
expcNCtatlons  of  their  ihtmers.  Free 
imports  may  be  advantageous  or  the 
reverse ;  but  they  have  at  all  events 
foiled  in  producing  reciprocity,  and  in 
converting  foreign  nations  to  our  insu- 
lar commercial  doctrines.  It  would  be, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  becoming  in  those 
who  advocate  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  system  to  remember  this,  and 
to  mitigate  the  arrogance  of  their 
tone ;  for,  undeniably,  the  most  im- 
portant half  of  their  prophecy  has 
fallen  to  the  ground. 

Still  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether, 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
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ttiiedredproekj,  we  hft^e  derived  aay 
nuiteriil  lulTaiiiage  from  tbe  cbange ; 
ud  liM«  men  wiU  differ  according  to 
their  methods  of  estimation.  Those 
who  are  determined,  at  all  haaards,  to 
cry  np  the  adrantages  of  Free  Trade, 
will  point  to  a  balance-sheet  of  extend- 
ed exports  as  a  snre  index  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  nation.  Is  it,  after  all, 
a  sore  index  ?  Tbe  whole  amonnt  of 
onr  natimial  exports  is  bnt  an  infi- 
nitesimal portion  of  the  annual  ora- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  country ;  it  con- 
sists of  tiie  products  of  only  a  few 
branches  of  indnstry,  and  represents 
the  employment,  not  of  the  masses  of 
the  population,  but  merely  of  a  small 
section.  Some  of  these  branches,  in- 
deed the  most  important  of  them,  do 
not  possess  the  first  guarantee  for 
stability  and  endurance.  Th§y  depend 
for  their  esUtence  entirefy  upon  the 
tuppty  of  foreign  materioL  But  for  the 
cotton- wool  of  America,  the  factories 
of  Lancashire  would  be  shut  up ;  and 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
inquire  what  likelihood  there  is  of  an 
extended,  or  even  a  continued  supply. 
Increased  exports  give  us  no  account 
whatever  of  intomual  and  home  con- 
sumption. During  the  last  year, 
with  a  limited  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rial, owing  to  a  deficient  crop,  we 
have  sent  away  more  cotton  goods 
than  before.  What  is  the  natural  in- 
ference from  that,  as  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  home  consumer  ? 

Neither  is  it  fair  to  select  any  two 
or  three  branches  of  industry  which 
may  be  flourishing,  and  to  parade 
these  as  an  index  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country.  If  Free-Trade  had 
not  been  productive  of  advantage  to 
some  classes,  it  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  so  long.  We  know  perfectly 
well,  and  are  prepared  to  admit,  that 
At  this  moment  some  trades  are  doing 
well ;  but  then  they  are  tbriving  at  the  ex* 
peneeofthe  great  bodu  of  the  communitg. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  linen-trade 
of  Dundee,  supported  at  the  present 
time  by  a  large  demand  firom  abroad 
for  coarse  textures,  the  origin  of 
which  demand  may  be  traced  to  the 
Free-Trade  measures.  That  cheap 
provisions,  owing  to  the  imports  from 
abroad,  should  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  operatives  engaged  in  this  kind 
of  manufacture,  will  admit  of  no 
doubt ;  but  how  does  that  affect  the 


generalprosperity  of  the  nation?Thesa 
operatives  work  for  the  feragaer^  and 
are  fed  by  the  foreigner.  Their  con* 
tributions  to  the  naticmal  revenue* 
through  the  customs*  duties  and  ex* 
else,  cannot  be  taken  as  an  equivalent 
for  their  decreased  consumption  of 
British  agricultural  produce ;  yet  how 
often  is  such  an  instance  as  this  pa^ 
raded  as  a  proof  of  general  prospmty  1 
After  aU,  it  is,  pertiaps,  the  oifiy 
branch  of  importance  which  is  pros- 
pering at  the  present  time.  The  wo<d- 
len  trade  has  been  steady,  bnt  not  more 
profitable  than  before.  The  cott<» 
trade  we  know  to  be  depressed ;  and 
the  uron  trade,  one  of  our  most  valu- 
able staples,  because  the  raw  materials 
of  the  coal  and  ore,  as  well  as;  the  ma- 
nufactured article,  are  of  British  pro- 
duction, is  at  present  worse  than  uh 
profiteble. 

We  state  these  things,  not  as  proo& 
of  the  inefficacy  of  Free  Trade,  but 
simply  as  tending  to  show  that  no 
sound  inferences  as  to  the  general  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fiact  that  exports  have  in- 
creased. Tbe  only  criterion  is,  and 
must  be,  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  the  vast  depreciation  of  la- 
bour, and  tbe  want  of  employment 
which  is  visible  over  the  thxee  king- 
doms ;  and  we  have  alluded  to  the  two 
most  formidable  symptoms — ^pauper- 
ism and  extraded  emigration.  How 
these  unchallenged  and  admitted  facts 
are  reconcilable  with  the  idea  of  gene- 
ral prosperity,  it  remains  for  our  ^- 
losopbers  to  show. 

To  what,  then,  is  this  owing?  We 
can  only  attribute  it  to  one  cause — 
the  total  disregard  of  the  interests  of 
the  British  producer.  Politicians  may 
attempt,  as  they  have  heretofore  done, 
to  explsin  away  evident  and  startling 
facts  on  trivial  and  insufficient  grounds ; 
journalists  may  affect  to  sneer  at  the 
representations  of  tbe  sufferers,  and 
to  turn  their  complaints  into  derision ; 
economists  may  offer  to  prove  the  fit* 
ness  of  existing  circumstances,  upon 
certain  immutable  laws  of  which  they 
were  the  sole  discoverers ;  dema- 
gogues may  strive  to  divert  attention 
from  the  lamentable  consequences  of 
.  their  misdeeds  by  attacking  other  in- 
stitutions ;  but  tbe  fact  of  general  de- 
pression and  distress  remains  uncon<- 
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tioveiied  and  incapable  of  denial;  and 
iQ  it  will  remain  nntil  the  national  po- 
ling ia  altered. 

It  10  now  predfiely  twelve  months 
ago  ^ee  we  drew  the  attention  of 
the  pnbUc  to  the  actnal  state  of  Brit- 
ish agricidtare  nnder  the  operation  of 
Free-Tk«de  prices.  We  then,  and  in 
aobseqnent  articles^  (pioted  the  deli- 
berate opinion  of  those  who  favonred 
and  earned  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  as  to  what  remnnerative  prices 
ia  reality  were ;  we  called  as  wit- 
nesMS  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr 
Wilson,  M.P.  for  Westbary,  and 
otherp-  and  showed  that,  according 
to  their  judgment,  not  that  of  Pro- 
tectionists, wheat  could  not  be  grown 
with  a  profit  in  this  country  unless  it 
eommanded  in  the  maiiLet  from  12a. 
to  16a.  more  per  quarter  than  was  at 
that  time  the  average  of  England. 
We  were  told  in  reply,  by  our  anta- 
OBists,  that  the  depression  was  merely 
aoetdentaL  Haroly  one  of  them  ven- 
tured to  aay  that  they  hadantidpated 
audi  a  result,  or  that  such  a  result 
waa  deairaUe:  on  the  contrary,  the 
ftrmera  of  this  country  were  told  to 
believe  that  the  low  prices  current 
were  simply  the  consequences  of  an 
exuberant  harveet,  coraluned  with 
the  first  impulse  of  dew  importation, 
wd  that,  from  sheer  want  of  ma- 
terial, the  latter  would  speedily  sub- 
side. At  the  close  of  another  year, 
and  after  another  harvest  materially 
differing  in  quality,  we  find  prices 
actually  lower  than  they  were  at  this 
time  twelvemonths.  Nor  is  this  the 
case  with  grain  alone,  but  with  cattle : 
thus  demonstrating  how  hopeless  is 
the  condition  of  Uie  British  farmer 
nnder  the  operation  of  the  present 
law. 

That  the  impending  min  of  the 
^griculturi^  who  constitute  by  far 


the  most  important  body  of  British 
producers,  and  therefore  of  consumers 
m  the  home  market,  would  speedily 
react  upon  every  branch  of  industry, 
we  foresaw  and  foretold;  and  the 
result  is  now  before  us,  evident  in 
each  day's  reiterated  tale  of  distress. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  are 
assured  in  certain  •  quarters,  that  at 
every  hazard  the  experiment  must 
go  on;  that,  having  once  embarked  in 
a  career,  however  dangerous,  we  must 
persevere  to  the  last ;  and  that  pro- 
tection to  native  industir  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  genius  of  a  free  and 
ttiUghtened  people. 

Letus  see  whether  it  be  so.  And, 
as  to  judge  of  this  question  we  must 
look  dsewhere  than  to  Britain,  let  us 
try  to  discovm*  the  extrat  to  which 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade  are 
acknowledged  in  other  lands,  where 
freedom,  both  of  sentiment  and  action, 
is  claimed  quite  as  enthusiastically  as 
in  our  own.  It  is  worth  while  know- 
ing how  far  our  opinions  on  this  com- 
mercial sul^ect  have  been  responded 
to,  not  by  despotic  states,  wherein 
the  popular  voice  might  be  suppressed, 
but  by  the  most  liberal  ana  enter- 
prising countries,  which,  we  were  told, 
waited  only  for  our  example  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  reciprocity. 

Among  these  we  are  surely  entitled 
to  reckon  Switzerland  and  Germany — 
including  in  the  latter  denomination 
that  powerftd  confederacy,  the  ZoU- 
verein,  which  embraces  the  Hanseatic 
towns.  These  are  Protectionist — 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  main- 
tain their  doctrine  of  fostering  native 
industry,  and  meeting  us,  not  with 
reciprocity,  but  with  angmented  cus- 
toms* duties.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  last  modifications  of  the 
general  tariff  of  the  ZoUvereln  may 
be  instructive : — 


MODiriCATIORS   OF    TUB   OENBEAX   TARITF  OF  THE    ZOLLYERBIK. 
Imvout  Dvncs  on. 
Cotton  twist,  unbleached,  per  ewt., 
Iron,  raw,        .  .  do, 

...    pig,  nub  and  raw,  east  and  reined  steel. 
Linen,  vis. — 
Yarn,  raw,  per  do. 

...    bleached  or  dyed, 
...    boikd  with  aihea, 
Thread, 
Mannfikotnret,  raw, 

bleached,  ftcj 
Woollen  mann&ctoies. 


Ou)  Xhrrr. 

Nwr  DvTT. 

£0     6     0 
fFree.) 
0    9    0 

0  0  0 
0  1  0 
0     4     6 

0  e  e 
0  a  0 

0    16 
0    6    0 

0  6     0 

1  IS    0 
4  10    0 

0  6  0 
0  15  0 
0  9  0 
Q  12  0 
0  12  0 
3  0  0 
7  10     0 
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,,  The  law  which  gave  a  tariff  to 
Switzerland  on  theSOth  of  June  1849, 
commences  by  enacting  ^'  that  all  the 
articles  which  are  imported  into 
Switcerland,  are,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, specified  by  the  present  law, 
submitted  to  an  import  daty,"  and 
proceeds  to  impose  auties  of  varioas 
kinds  on  all  conceivable  articles  of 
importation.  So  ikr  from  being  in 
favour  of  Free  Trade,  the  Swiss 
nation  is  distinctly  opposed  to  it; 
because,  as  in  France,  the  people 
engaged  in  those  important  branches 
of  industry  are  M\j  alive  to  their 
interest,  and  exercise  the  power  they 
possess  to  render  the  revenue  laws 
subservient  to  it. 

Next  comes  France,  upon  the  ex- 
ample of  which  country,  and  Its  reci- 
procal sentiments,  Mr  Cobden  almost 
perilled  his  case,  when  he  undertook 
his  crusade  to  stir  up  that  enthusiasm 
for  free  imports  which,  according  to 
his  view,  lay  burning  at  the  heart  of 
every  people  throughout  the  civilised 
globe.  We  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  accounts  of  his  reception  in 
France,  which  appeared  in  many  of 
the  London  journals,  were  absurdly 
exaggerated;  and  that,  beyond  the 
circle  of  that  small  and  despised 
clique  of  whom  M.  Bastiat  is  or 
was  the  head,  it  was  the  reverse  of 
flattoring,  until  he  arrived  at  Bor- 
deaux. There,  indeed,  the  wine- 
growers of  the  Gironde  prepared  an 
ovation  for  the  statesman  who  had 
opened — or  rather  who,  it  was  hoped, 
would  open — the  ^rts  of  England  to 
the  produce  of  their  generous  vintage. 
But  when,  in  answer  to  one  of  his 
entertainers,  more  practical  or  suspi- 
cious than  the  rest,  the  hero  of  the 
League  was  compelled  to  avow  his 
opinion  that  wine  was  a  fair  subject 
for  taxation,  the  disheartening  an- 
nouncement was  made  that,  if  the 
wine  duties  were  not  repealed,  Bor- 
deaux did  not  interest  itself  at  all  in 
the  question  of  Free;  Trade.  Nor  can 
we  at  this  moment  discover  a. country 
visited  by  Mr  Cobden,  whatever  may 
be  its  form  of  government,  that  has 
fhlfilled  those  ^'  confident  expecta- 
tions "  which  he  announced  with 
such  singular  energy.    It  cannot  be 


said  that  democracy  has  made  no  pro- 
gress inEurope  since  1846.  The  gallant 
and  mighty  people  of  France  are  now 
in  full  enjovment  of  all  the  rights 
of  man,  and  have  only  to  indicate 
their  will  to  thehr  representative 
governors,  and  it  is  obeyed.  Have, 
then.firee  imports  followed  in  the  train 
of  liberty?  Englishmen  are  not 
likely  soon  to  forget  how  the  enfrau- 
chised  people  of  France  first  made 
use  of  their  newly  acquired  power ; 
and,  though  with  steadier  and  more 
regular  action,  the  great  French  Re- 
public has  held  on  its  protective 
course  up  to  the  feeent  opening  of 
its  Chamber,  heedless  alike  of  the 
lectures  of  M.  Bastiat,  or  the  ex- 
ample of  England.  Indeed,  thero 
appears  to  be  a  tacit  agreement  on 
this  one  subiect  among  all  statesmen 
and  all  parties.  Once,  it  is  true,  the 
eloquent  though  unsuccessful  voice 
of  M.  de  Lamartine  was  heard  pro- 
phesying, in  mystical  phrase,  the 
speedy  triumph  of  brotherhood  and 
interchange ;  but,  bv  some  association 
of  ideas  which  we  do  not  pretend  to* 
understand,  the  Free-trader  of  Meu* 
don  shortly  became  chief  of  that 
government  which  established  the 
communist  National  Workshops.  We 
have  waited  in  vain  to  hear  from 
any  statesman  of  note  a  criticism 
on  the  President's  most  Protectionist 
Message,  or  any  decided  expression 
of  dis^nt;  and  why  Is  this?  Be- 
cause the  French  people,  the  small 
proprietors,  the  peasantry,  the  work- 
men of  Lyons  and  Mulbausen,  the 
manufacturers  ^^of  woollen*  doths 
and  tissues,  of  cotton  cloths,  leather, 
earthenware,  glass,  and  ol^^ts  of 
luxury,  have  found  ready  and  advan- 
tageous markets"  under  the  existing 
svstem,  and  are  prepared  to  defend 
rrotection  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood.  The  rulers  of  such  a  people 
know,  that  to  deprive  their  labour  of 
Protection  is  but  to  inaugurate  the 
reign  of  Communism,  to  establish 
anarchy,  and  to  insure  their  own 
immediate  downfall.  '  ^ 

So  much  for  the  Liberal  states  of 
Europe.  Let  us  next  turn  to  Americ^v 
wherein  no  corrupt  aristocracy  sheds 
its  baneful  influence  upon  society; 


*  Presidtnt's  Message^  November  1850. 
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vrhtrt  an  nnsectarian  and  generons 
instruction  is  given  by  the  State  to 
all;  where  no  standing  army  is  at 
at  band,  first  to  inflame,  and  then  to 
gratify  the  nnwise  Inst  of  conquest ; 
where  the  people  are  really  the  sonrce 
of  power,  and  a  free  press  enlightens 
them  as  to  its  proper  exercise.  There 
anrcly,  if  anywhere,  we  shall  find 
political  economic  truth  enshrined  in 
the  heart  and  tarifl^  of  the  nation, 
and  the  pestUent  heresies  of  Protec- 
tion given  up  to  the  ridlcnle  of  a 
wise  and' discerning  community.  A 
glance  at  the  present  tariff,  and 
an  examination  into  the  relations 
between  ^*  the  plough,  the  loom,  and 
the  anvil, *^  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  ma^  consequently  afford 
'  some  nsefhl  information  to  us  who 
are  now  subjected  to  a  policy  which 
is  sacrificing  the  first  to  the  two  other 
members  of  that  great  industrial 
triad.  Bir  Carey,  the  well-known 
statistical  writer  of  America,  has,  in 
The  Harmony  of  Interests^  supplied 
us  with  ample  materials  for  con- 
ducting such  an  inquiry;  and  we  can 
safely  recommend  his  remarkable 
work  to  all  who  wish  to  investigate 
the  caoses  of  the  progress  and  decline 
of  industrial  communities. 

Governor  Pownell  in  1769,  arguing 
In  the  House  of  Commons  a^nst 
taxing  our  North  American  pro- 
vinces, had  the  prophetic  wisdom  to 
foresee — what  some  few  American 
politicians  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
leaders  of  our  own  Manchester  school 
4o  not  yet  seem  rightly  to  compre* 
hend — that  the  time  must  inevitably 
come  when  America  would  cease  to 
depend  upon  English  industry  for 
manofactured  toods.  ^^They  will 
abominate,*^  said  he,  addressing  him- 
aelf  to  the  people  of  England,  ^^  as 
sincerely  as  now  they  love  you ;  and 
if  they  do,  they  have  within  them- 
•elves  everything  requisite  to  the 
food,  raiment,  or  dwelling  of  man- 
kind; thev  have  no  need  of  your 
oommerce.^*  A  dim  perception  of 
this  truth  has  at  last  impelled  the 
Manohester  Chamber  of  Commerce— 
the  oligarchy  by  whom  the  destinies 
of  this  empire  are  swayed  at  the 
present  time— to  despatch  a  Com- 


IIT 

missioner  to  India  in  search  of  cotton- 
growing  districts,  whence  they  may 
obtain  certain  supplies  of  the  raw 
material,  and,  we  hope,  of  markets 
for  the  manufactured  products  thereof; 
for  to  us  it  is  evident,  that  the  '^  model 
republic*'  is  henceforth  to  be  relied  on 
for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Is  this  a  bold  or  unauthorised  asser- 
tion? Let  us  see.  Who  has  forgotten 
the  prophecies,  or  rather  the  confident 
assumption,  of  that  entire  and  un- 
limited reciprocity  which  was  to  pre- 
vail between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica, the  moment  after  the  former 
power  announced  her  intention  of 
admitting  free  of  import  duties  the 
produce  of  the  latter?  Certainly  we 
have  not,  though  the  memories  of 
many  people  in  Manchester  and  the 
adjacent  parts  may  be  more  fallacious. 
In  common  fairness  we  must  allow 
that,  so  far  as  argument  could  be  drawn 
from  mere  hypothesis,  the  advocates 
of  Free  Trade  were  entitled  to  make 
the  most  of  America.  No  other  coun- 
try could  afford  them  so  plausible  a 
plea  for  reciprocity.  Through  alwo- 
lute  necessity,  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain  depended  upon 
America  for  their  yearly  supply  of  raw 
material.  America  hitherto  had  taken 
a  large  proportion  of  our  manufactured 
goods— being  content  that  the  cotton, 
before  it  reached  her  in  a  textile  fabric, 
should  twice  cross  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic;  and  she  also  was  a  large 
customer  for  our  coal,  our  iron,  and 
other  commodities.  The  terms  were 
still  unequal,  at  least  for  endurance. 
Britain  could  not  do— at  least  Man- 
chester and  its  dependencies  could  not 
— without  the  supply  of  cotton  wool ; 
but  how  if  America,  bv  rearing  fac- 
tories and  furnaces,  could  contrive  to 
do  without  either  our  calicoes,  or  our 
coal,  or  our  iron  ?  For  a  long  time  it 
was  supposed  that  this  was  impossible 
— that  the  Americans  had  not  sufficient 
capital  to  embark  in  manufacturing 
pursuits— and  that  nature  had  deniea 
them  those  plentiful  stores  of  coal  and 
iron  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bri- 
tish islands.  The  following  tables, 
brought  down  to  the  latest  accessible 
dates,  will  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
that  idea : — 
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BALES  OF   eOTTOlf  WOKKBD  UP  IN  TRS  UlflTED  StATEB. 


184S.44 
1844-45 
1846-46 
1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 


347^00 
389,000 
423,000 
428,000 
531,000 
518,000 


Southtrn  Ttf  MinfltcturM. 
None. 
.  None. 
.  30,000 
.  40,000 
.  75,000 
.    100,000 


The  annual  production  of  American  coal  and  iron  is  as  follows : — 


CkwL 

87,000 

142,000 

318,000 

451,000 


1821  to  1829,  ETenge  tone, 
1830    .... 
1832    .... 

1834  .... 

1835  to  1841,  ftTenge, 

1837 881,000 

1842 1,108,000 

1844 1,€21,000 

1846 2,348,000 

1848 3,089,000 

In    the   increase   here   exhibited    branch  of  industry. 


Iron. 
90,000 
165,000 
210,000 
210,000 
250,000 


lies  the  reason  why  the  League  made 
such  a  desperate,  and  unfortunately 
successful,  effort  to  overthrow  the 
whole  protective  system  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  also  the  reason  why 
America  refuses  reciprocity.  The 
Manchester  men  began  to  see — there 
being  no  want  of  shrewdness  among 
them  when  their  own  individual  in- 
terests were  concerned — that  their 
game  had  not  only  become  hazardous, 
but  must  ere  long  prove  desperate. 
They  had  already  many  rivals  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  who  were,  equally 
with  themselves,  customers  to  the 
Americans  for  cotton  wool,  and  who 
fenced  themselves  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Manchester  fabric  by 
hostile  tariffs.  That,  however,  was 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  appalling 
fact,  that  the  very  people  who  found 
the  raw  material  were  actually  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  spinning 
it  themselves,  and  seemed  bent  on 
doing  so  by  their  progress  from  year 
to  year  I  In  vain  did  our  manufac- 
turers and  chambers  of  commerce  try 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Yankees  that 
they  were  not  only  committing  a  fool- 
ish but  a  most  unnatural  action— in 
vain  did  they  assert,  as  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  ethics,  that  Britain  ought 
to  have  the  manufacturing  monopoly 
of  the  worid ;  and  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  economy,  that  it  was  far 
more  for  the  advantage  of  a  nation 
which  produced  the  raw  material  to 
forego  its  manufacture,  than  to  rear 
up  within  itself  a  new  and  lucrative 


765,000 
800,000 

Their  ethics  and 
their  economy  were  alike  scouted ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  both  propositions  were 
repugnant  to  common  sense,  to  ascer- 
tain^ results,  and  to  reason.  If  it  is 
indeed  a  law  of  economy  that  a  nation 
which  produces  the  raw  artide  ought 
to  confine  itself  to  that  production, 
and  not  to  undertake  the  finishing  and 
manufacturing  process — then,  by  the 
same  reasoning  which  was  attempted 
to  be  palmed  off  upon  the  Americans^ 
our  wool,  instead  of  being  made  up  at 
Leeds  or  Bradford,  should  be  straight- 
way shipped  off  to  Saxony ;  and  the 
product  of  our  iron  mines  transported 
to  Sweden,  there  to  undergo  the  ne- 
cessary process  of  smelting.  It  is  per- 
haps the  strangest  feature  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  that  such  absolute 
and  self-evident  nonsense  as  thia 
should  not  only  have  been  uttered  on 
platforms,  and  received  with  applause 
by  crowds  of  congregated  merchants, 
but  have  been  gravely  set  forth  in  our 

Sublic  Journals  as  a  doctrine  of  the 
ighest  value. 

There  is,  however,  no  such  thing  as 
a  universal  code  of  political  economy. 
The  Americans  listened  and  laughed^ 
and  ran  up  their  factories  faster  than 
ever,  and  ransacked  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  for  their  inestimable  strata  of 
minerals,  believing  with  a  proper  fiuth . 
that  they  would  not  have  been  placed 
there  unless  it  was  intended  that  maa  * 
should  convert  them  to  his  use.  Our 
cotton  manufacturers,  being  thus  situ- 
ated, had  some  reason  to  despond. 
The  nation  that  gave  them  their  raw 
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nslorial,  and  tbat  was  also  their  best 
e«8toBi«r  for  fabrics,  seemed  on  the 
veiy  point  of  deserlang  them  ki  both 
ways.  Tr«e,  «  m«ch  greater  qua&- 
tiif  of  eotton  than  was  ever  yet  grown 
might  be  raised  in  America,  bnt  then 


the  demand,  though  great  in  itself,  has 
limits ;  and  an  tmasnally  large  crop 
has  the  effect  of  extinguishing  profit 
to  the  grower.  This  will  be  better 
underst^^d  by  the  American  estimate 
of  the  value  of  crops : — 


Cusp.  Ammmt  of  Produel,  Ibi. 

1844 8112,000,000 

1845 958,000,000 

1847  .....        711,000,000 

1848 1,100,000,000 


The  estimate  for  the  latter  year, 
says  Mr  Carey,  was  that  made  at 
New  Orleans  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  frosts  and  freshets,  which,  we  pre- 
sume, raised  the  price  of  cotton  wool. 
We  see,  however,  from  this,  that  the 
small  yield  of  1847  was  infinitely 
more  profitable  to  the  grower  than 
the  large  yield  of  1845,  and  this  will 
explain  the  reason  why  the  culture  of 
eotton  cannot  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended. It  therefore  became  neces- 
saiT,  at  all  boards,  if  cotton- spinning 
in  Britain  was  to  be  maintained  in  Its 
fbnner  pahny  state,  that  some  farther 
eoncession  shonld  be  made  to  America, 
to  bribe  her,  since  she  could  not  be 
fbrced  to  abstain  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  her  own  manufactures. 

That  bribe  was  the  removal  of  the 
import  duties  on  grain  and  provisions 
to  Great  Britain.  Let  the  secret 
instigators  of  the  movement— the  men 
who  orgwiised  the  machineiy  of  the 
League  —  disguise  the  fact  as  they 
may,  that,  and  that  akme,  was  the 
actual  cause  of  our  lowered  tarifib 
and  the  ultimate  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws.  The  Manchester  Chamber 
hoped— most  vainly,  as  it  now  appears 
— that,  by  giving  a  new  stimulus  to 
agriculture  in  America,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  vast  body  of  British 
prodneers,  they  could  at  least  ward 
off  the  evH  day  when  the  American 
mcnnfactorer  shevld  be  able  to  an* 
niUlate  their  trade,  by  depriving  them 
c^  the  enormous  profits  which  they 
realised  on  the  conversion  of  the  raw 
material  into  yam.  What  these  pro- 
fits were  will  appear  from  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  cotton  wool  at  Liver- 
pool, in  1843-4,  was  6d.,  whilst  twist 
was  selling  at  lOjd. ;  and  that  in 
1844-5,  the  price  of  wool  having 
Men  to  4d.,  the  market  value  of 
twist  was  llfd.    Hitherto  the  prices, 


EfHlnttodyalae,d( 
65,772,000 
56,000^)00 
73,000,000 
90,000,000 


as  fixed  in  England^  have  regukted 
those  of  the  worid. 

That  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  him* 
self  a  sdon  of  the  cotton  interest, 
should  have  been  swayed  by  such 
considerations,  is  not,  perhaps,  re- 
markable; but  that  any  portion  of  the 
landed  gentry,  of  the  producers  for 
the  home  market,  the  labmirers  and 
the  mechanics  of  Qreat  Britain,  should 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  de* 
ceived  by  the  idea,  that  diminished  or 
depreciated  production  ooold  possibly 
tend  either  to  tbeir  individual  or  to 
the  national  advantage,  will  hereafter 
be  matter  of  marvel  We  who  know 
the  amount  ,of  artifice  and  misrepre- 
sentation which  was  used,  and  who 
nev^  can  forget  the  guilty  haste  with 
which  the  disastrous  measure  was 
hurried  through  both  Houses  of  Par-^ 
liament,  without  giving  to  the  nation 
an  opportunity  of  expnssing  its  ddi- 
berate  opinion,  foel,  and  have  felt, 
km  surprise  than  sorrow  at  the  event. 
With  British  feeling,  however,  we 
have  at  present  nothing  to  do;  our 
object  is  to  trace  the  effect  which  our 
relaxation  has  exercised  upon  Ameri- 
can pc^cy. 

The  American  tariff  of  1846,  de- 
nounced by  the  Protectionists  of  the 
States  as  injurious  to  home  interests, 
and  supported   by  the   Free-Trade 

J)arty,  imposes,   among  others,  the 
bllowing  duties : — 

Duty  ptr 
Oentum. 


Botdei, 

Bread, 

Candles, 

Cheese, 

Coal, 

Ceiton  soodt,  (eord,  giape, ) 

gallomu.  &«.,)  .  ) 

. . .    thread,  twiit,  yarn,  ^, 

...     caps,  leggins,  stock- ' 

ings,  Ac, 

DuA, 


'1 


80 
20 
20 
80 
30 

80 

25 

20 

20 
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Dotarper 

Ceotom. 

Flax, 

.        15 

Floor  and  meal, 

.        20 

Gnin, 

,        20 

Iron, 

.        80 

Lead, 

.       20 

Leather,       . 

.       20 

ProTiiiom,  . 

.       20 

Soap. 

30 

Spirits,         . 

.      100 

80 
^ored,   .       80 

manofactav 

ad,                40 

Wool, 

.       80 

These  datiea  are  somewhat  lower, 
though  not  materially  so,  than  the  for- 
mer tariff  of  1842 ;  but  they  certainly 
offer  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
protection  to  home  industry  and  pro- 
dnce.  We  have  already  seen  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  by  the 
American  cotton  manufacturers,  iron- 
masters, and  miners ;  and  it  is  now 
quite  evident  that,  unless  that  progress 
is  checked— which  it  only  can  be  by 
•the  will  of  the  Americans— our  exports 
to  that  quarter  must  naturally  decline. 
This  is  not  our  anticipation  merely ; 
it  has  been  expressed  openly  and 
anxiously  in  the  columns  of  the  Free- 
Trade  journals.  In  the  iron  districts 
of  Scotland  and  Staffordshire,  the 
apprehension  that  henceforward  the 
American  market  will  be  generaUy 
dosed  against  them,  is,  we  know, 
very  prevalent;  and  the  following 
-extract  from  the  report  of  the  Jfont- 
ing  ChronicU^  (April  11,  I860,)  on  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  iron 
trade  in  the  spring  of  1850,  applies 
exactly  to  the  opeiHng  of  1851 : — 

'^  The  present  state  of  our  oommercial 
negotiations  with  the  United  States,  par- 
tioularl/  in  relation  to  the  exportation  of 
irdn  from  thie  eonntry,  promises  greatl/ 
to  aggrarate  existing  eTils.  It  is  feared 
by  many  large!/  interested  in  the  iron 
uanufactare  of  this  neighbourhood,  that 
the  elTorta  of  Sir  Henry  Balwer  at  Wash- 
ington to  obtain  a  modification  of  the 
American  tarilP,  with  respect  more  espe- 
cially to  the  importation  of  iron,  will 
proTe  abortiye  for  some  time  to  come. 
Our  exports  of  iron  from  South  Stafford- 
ahire  are  said  to  be  already  considerably 
jrednced ;  and  should  our  Transatlantio 
friends  continue^  as  they  threaten,  their 
restrictire  oommercial  policy,  business  in 
these  important  mann&ctorimg  districts 
mnst  of  necessity  be  still  more  limited 
than  it  is  at  the  present  moment" 

What  jibe  prospecta  are  of  future 


rdaxation  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extract  frt>m  the  message  of 
President  Fillmore  to  Congress,  wfaidh 
has  reached  ns  whilst  writing  this 
article.  We  observe  that  the  Tim€$ 
is  bitterly  chagrined  to  find  that  the 
President  ^*has  stated  and  commended 
the  false  doctrine  of  Protection."  Was 
it  to  be  expected  that  he  would  have 
done  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Amencan  public  are 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  same 
doctrines,  however  false  and  heretical 
they  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Man- 
chester? 

"  All  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  and  policy  of  raising  a  large  por- 
tion of  rerenue  for  the  support  of  Gotem- 
ment  from  duties  on  goods  imported. 
The  power  to  lay  these  duties  is  unques- 
tionable, and  its  chief  object,  of  course,  is 
to  replenish  the  Treasury.  But  if,  in 
doing  this,  an  incidental  adrantage  may 
be  gained  by  encouraging  the  industry  of 
our  own  citixens,  it  is  our  duty  to  arail 
ourselres  of  that  adyantage. 

**  A  duty  laid  npon  an  article  which 
cannot  be  produced  in  this  country,  such 
as  tea  or  coffee — adds  to  the  cost  of  the 
article,  and  is  chiefly  or  wholly  paid  by 
the  consumers.  But  a  duty  laid  upon  an 
article  which  may  be  produced  here 
stimulates  the  skill  and  industry  of  our 
own  country  to  produce  the  same  article, 
which  is  brought  into  the  market  in  com- 
petition with  the  foreign  article,  and  the 
importer  is  thus  compelled  to  reduce  his 
price  to  that  at  which  the  domestic  article 
can  be  sold,  tliereby  throwing  a  part  of 
the  duty  upon  the  producer  of  the  foreign 
article.  The  continuance  of  this  process 
creates  the  skill,  and  invites  the  capital, 
which  finally  enable  us  to  produce  the  ar- 
ticle much  cheaper  than  it  could  have  been 
Srocured  from  abroad,  thereby  benefiting 
oth  the  producer  and  the  consumer  at 
home.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
the  artisan  and  the  agriculturist  are 
brought  together;  each  affords  a  ready 
market  for  the  produoe  of  the  other,  tlM 
whole  country  becomes  proq[»erous,  and 
the  ability  to  produce  every  necessary  of 
life  renders  us  independent  in  war  as  well 
as  in  p^ace. 

"  A  high  tariff  can  never  be  permanent. 
It  will  cause  dissatisfaction  and  will  be 
changed.  It  excludes  competition,  and 
thereby  invites  the  investment  of  capital 
in  manufactures  to  such  excess,  that  when 
changed  it  brings  distress,  bankruptcy, 
and  ruin  upon  all  who  have  been  misled 
by  its  fkithless  protection.  What  the 
manafiiotnrtr  wants  is  uniformity  a»4 
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J,  timt  lie  may  f tel »  coidldttiee 
that  he  is  noi  to  be  rained  by  sudden 
ehaages.  Bai,  to  nukke  a  tariff  nniform 
and  permanent,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
ihit  the  law  should  not  be  altered,  bat 
that  the  daty  should  not  fluctuate.  To 
eflSect  this,  all  duties  should  be  specific, 
wfaererer  the  nature  of  the  article  is  such 
as  to  admit  of  it.  Ad  valorem  duties 
floctuate  with  the  price,  and  offer  strong 
temptations  to  fraud  and  peijury. 

"  Speoiio  duties,  on  the  contrary,  are 
«iaal  and  aniform  in  all  ports  and  at  all 
times,  and  offer  astoonff  inducement  to 
the  importer  to  bring  the  best  article,  as  he 
pays  no  more  duty  upon  that  than  upon  one 
of  inferior  quality.  I  therefore  strongly 
reooaunend  a  modification  of  the  present 
tariff,  which  has  prostrated  some  of  our 
most  important  and  necessary  manufac- 
tures, and  that  specific  duties  be  imposed 
soffietent  to  raise  the  requisite  rerenue, 
making  such  discrimination  in  favour  of 
the  indnstrial  pursuits  of  our  country  as 
to  enoonrage  home  production  without 
vzcluding  foreign  competition.  It  is  also 
important  that  an  unfortunate  prorision 
In  the  present  tariff,  which  imposes  a  much 
higher  duty  upon  the  raw  material  tliat 
outers  into  our  manufactures  than  upon 
the  manufootured  article,  should  be  re- 
medied." 

So  that  America,  the  great  demo- 
cratic state  on  which  we  relied  for 
reciprocitj,  is  going  ahead,  not,  as 
oar  Free-Traders  foretold,  In  their 
direcUonf  bat  precisely  on  the  opposite 
taclL 

What  is  there  wonderful  in  this? 
Was  it  likely  that  a  country,  possess- 
ing within  Itself  the  raw  material  in 
abnndnnce,  and,  so  far  as  cotton  was 
ooncemed,  having  a  virtnai  monopoly 
of  its  ffrowth,  shonld  for  ever  refuse 
to  avail  itself  of  its  natnral  advan- 
tages, and  to  stimolate  agriculture  by 
giving  it  that  enormons  mcrement  of 
consumption  which  most  arise  from 
the  ettablishment  ci  domestic  mano- 
lactorei?  Does  not  common  sense 
show  OS  that,  the  nearer  the  point  of 
€xchaBge  can  be  brought  to  the  ex- 
changing parties,  the  more  advan- 
tageous and  profitable  to  both  parties 
mnst  that  interchange  necessarily 
become?  Unquestionably  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  American  planter  to 
have  the  manufactory  brought  as 
dose  as  possible  to  his  plantation, 
aeeing  that  thereby  he  would  avoid 
tl^e  enormous  charges  whldi  he  bears 
at  present,  .both  in  land  carriage  and 


freightage — charges  whidi,  of  them- 
selves, go  a  great  way  towards  the 
annihilation  of  his  profit.  Add  to 
this  that  those  chaises  on  the  raw 
material  necessarily  enhance  the  price 
of  the  fabric  when  converted  by 
British  macbineiy,  and  again  trans- 
ported to  America,  and  it  must  be- 
come evident  to  every  one  how  largely 
the  American  planter  Is  interested  In 
the  foundation  and  success  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures.  The  interest  of 
the  agriculturist  is  equally  great. 
For  him  a  steady  market  at  his  own 
door,  su<^  as  extended  manufactures 
alone  can  give,  is  the  readiest  and 
most  certain  source  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.  What  he  wants  is  regu- 
lar consumption,  and  the  nearer  the 
customers  can  be  found,  the  greater 
will  be  the  demand,  and  the  more  pro-  . 
fitable  the  supply* 

We  need  not,  however,  argue  a 
matter  which  has  been  already  settled 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  It 
suflSces  us  to  know  that,  in  all  human 
probability,  America  will  persevere 
as  she  has  begun,  taking  every  ad- 
vantage which  we  are  foolish  enough 
to  give  her,  and  yet  adhering  to  her 
system  of  protecting  domestic  labour, 
and  of  riveting  more  closely  than 
before  all  bran<mes  of  industry  by  the 
bonds  of  mutual  interest.  Such  dear, 
distinct,  and  philosophic  principles  as 
are  enundated  by  a  late  American 
writer  make  us  blush  for  ^e  confhsed, 
absurd,  and  contradictory  jargon 
which  of  late  years  has  been  proflfered 
to  the  worid,  with  so  much  parade, 
as  the  infallible  dicta  of  British  poli- 
tical economy. 

**  A  great  error  exists  in  the  impression 
now  Tery  commonly  entertained  in  regard 
to  national  dirision  of  labour,  and  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  English  school  of 
politics!  economists,  whose  system  is 
throughout  based  upon  the  idea  of  making 
England  'the  workshop  of  the  world? 
than  which  nothing  could  be  less  natural. 
By  that  school  it  is  taught  that  some 
nations  are  fitted  for  manufactures  and 
others  for  the  labours  of  agriculture;  and 
that  the  latter  are  largely  benefited  by 
being  compelled  to  employ  themselres  in 
the  one  pursuit,  making  all  their  ex- 
changes at  a  distance,  thus  contributing 
their  share  to  the  maintenance  of  thi 
system  of  'ships,  colonies,  and  eonunarce.' 
The  whole  basis  of  their  system  is  eoii- 
vertUm  and  exchange^  and  not  prodaptiO^ 
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yet  neither  mfttcM  mj  additioii  to  the 
amount  of  things  to  be  exchanged.  It  is 
the  great  boatt  of  their  system  that  the 
exoliangers  are  so  nnmerons  and  the  pre- 
dnoers  so  few;  and  tiie  more  rapid  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  which  the 
former  bear  to  the  latter,  the  more  rapid 
is  supposed  to  be  the  adrance  towards 
perfect  prosperity.  Conrerters  and  ex- 
changers, howerer,  most  lire,  and  they 
must  liTe  out  of  the  labour  of  others;  and 
if  tloee,  fiye,  or  ten  persons  are  to  liye 
on  tiie  product  of  one,  it  must  follow  that 
all  will  obtain  but  a  small  allowance  of 
tbe  neoesswies  andeomforts  of  life,  aa  is 
seen  to  be  the  caee.  The  agricultural 
labourer  of  £ngland  often  receiyes  but 
eight  shillings  a-week,  being  the  price  of 
a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat. 

*^  Were  it  asserted  that  some  nations 
were  fitted  to  be  growers  of  wheat  and 
others  grinders  of  it,  or  that  some  were 
fitted  f^  cutting  down  trees,  and  others 
for  sawing  them  into  lumber,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  the  height  of  absurdity,  yet 
it  would  not  be  more  absurd  than  that 
which  is  daily  asserted  in  regard  to  the 
oouTersion  of  cotton  into  doth,  and  im- 
plicitly belioTed  by  tens  of  Uiousands 
eren  of  our  countrymen.  The  loom  is  as 
appropriate  and  necessaij  an  aid  to  the 
labours  of  the  planter  as  is  the  grist-mill 
to  those  of  the  farmer.  The  furnace  is 
as  necessary  and  as  appropriate  an  aid  to 
the  labours  of  both  planter  and  fkrmer  as 
is  the  saw-mill;  and  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  dispense  with  the  proximity  of 
the  producer  of  iron  labour  are  subjected 
to  as  much  disadvantage  as  are  those  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  saw- 
mill  and  the  miller.  The  loom  and  the 
auTil  are,  like  tbe  plough  and  the  .bar* 
row,  but  small  machines^natoraUy  attract^ 
ed  by  the  great  machine,  the  earth;  and 
when  so  attracted  all  work  together  in  har- 
mony, and  men  become  rich,  and  prosper- 
ous, and  happy.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
firom  any  disturbing  cause,  the  attraction 
is  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  small 
machines  are  enabled  to  compel  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  great  machine  to  follow 
them,  the  land  inyariably  becomes  poor, 
and  men  become  poor  and  miserable,  as 
is  the  case  with  Iieland." 

In  short,  tbe  American  system  is, 
to  stimulate  prodnction  by  creating  a 
ready  market  at  borne,  and,  as  tbe 
best  means  of  creating  that  market, 
to  encourage  the  conversion  of  the 
raw  material  within  the  United 
States,  b¥  laying  on  a  protective  duty 
bVL  artidds  of  foreign  mannfacture. 
The  British  system  now  is,  to  dis- 
ooQittge  home  prodactioo,    and   to 


sacrifioe  everything  ibr  the  desperate 
ehance  of  maintamSng  an  oinataral 
and  fortuitons  monopoly  of  oonver- 
sion,  not  of  onr  own  raw  material 
only,  but  of  that  of  other  coan^es. 
In  the  attempt  to  secore  this  exceed- 
ingly precarious  advantage — whic^be 
it  remembered,  does  not  conduce  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation — onr  rulers  and  politi- 
cians have  deliberately  resolvea  that 
agriculture  shall  be  rendered  unpro- 
fitable ;  and  tbst  the  bulk  of  our  ar- 
tisans, who  can  look  to  tbe  home 
market  only,  shall  hencefbrward  be 
left  unprotected  from  the  competition 
of  tbe  whole  world.  It  neeos  litUe 
sagacity  to  predict  which  system  is 
based  upon  sound  principles;  or 
which,  being  so  based,  must  ultimate- 
ly prevail  Our  economists  never  . 
seem  to  regard  the  body  of  British 
producers  (who,  as  a  class,  are  very 
slightly  interested  in  the  matter  of 
exports)  in  the  light  of  important 
consumers.  If  they  did  so,  they  could 
not,  unless  smitten  by  judicial  blind- 
ness, fail  to  perceive  that,  by  crippling 
their  means,  and  displacing  their 
labour,  they  are  in  effect  ruining  the 
home  market,  upon  which,  notorious- 
ly, two-thirds  even  of  the  converters 
depend.  The  sUbility  of  every  state 
must  depend  upon  its  production,  not 
upon  its  powers  of  conversion.  The 
one  is  real  and  permanent,  the  other 
liable  to  be  disturbed  and  annihilated 
by  many  external  causes.  A  oountir 
which  produces  largely,  even  though 
it  may  not  have  within  it  the  meana 
of  adequate  conversion,  is  always  in 
a  healthy  state.  Not  only  the  power, 
but  the  actual  source  of  wealth  is 
there ;  and,  as  years  roll  on,  and 
capital  accumulates,  the  subaidiaiy 
process  of  conversion  becomes  more 
and  more  developed,  not  to  tbe  injury 
of  tbe  producer— but  to  his  great  anii 
even  incalculable  advantage. 

The  natural  power  of  tbe  productkm 
of  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with 
other  states,  is  not  very  high.  Its 
insular  position,  and  the  variableness 
of  its  climate,  renders  tbe  quality  of 
our  harvests  uncertain ;  but  that  un- 
certainty is  perhaps  compensated,  on 
the  average,  by  our  superior  agricot- 
ture,  and  the  vast  pains,  labour,  aad 
cafMtal  which  have  been  expended  on 
tfaetQlageofourland.  Onrmeadtws^ 
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•downB,  «nd  hOl  pastnree  have,  how- 
erer,  been  most  TalnaUe  to  ns  in  for- 
ushiBg  a  better  quality  of  wool  thaa 
can  elMwhere  be  obtaraed  in  Europe 
— an  advantage  wbich  our  fbrefetherB 
peroeired  arc  wisefy  availed  tbem- 
edrea  of— C»r,  as  earlj  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  mamtfactorenB  from 
Hainaolt  were  brought  into  this 
oonntrj  l^  the  advice  of  Qaeen  Phi- 
Uppa,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
most  prosperons,  healthy,  and  l^riti- 
mate  trade  which  we  possess.  Ever 
slncet  the  woollen  mannfactnre  has 
been  inseparablj  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  British  soil.  Few 
hizniies,  or  even  sneh  artides  of 
Imniy  as  are  now  considered  neces- 
saries, can  be  grown  in  Great  Britain. 
For  wine  onr  dimate  is  nnsnited ;  bnt 
there  Is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent 
ns — except  a  system  whidi  calls  it- 
self, thoQgh  it  is  not.  Free  Trade— 
from  growing  the  coarser  kinds  of 
tobacco,  and  from  establishing  mann- 
frictories  of  sngar  from  beet-root. 
Onr  stock  of  minerals  is  great — al- 
Biost  inexhaustible — and  to  this  fact 
we  must  look  for  onr  singular  pre- 
eminence during  so  many  years  In 
Europe.  Our  unlimited  supply  of 
coal  and  iron  gave  us  an  advantage 
which  no  other  European  nation  pos- 
sessed—it was,  in  fact,  virtually  a 
monopoly — and  upon  that  we  built 
our  claim  to  become  the  workshop  of 
the  world.  Kor  was  the  claim  in  any 
degree  a  preposterous  one.  That 
singular  monopoly  of  minerals — for 
such  it  seemed— gave  us  the  actual 

Sower,  if  judiciously  used,  of  control- 
ng  the  process  of  conversion,  not  only 
here,  but  elsewhere  throughout  the 
globe.  Manual  labour,  it  mattered 
not  what  was  the  distance,  had  no 
chance  at  all  agamst  the  triumphs  of 
machinery ;  and  hence  our  commerce 
extended  itself  far  and  wide,  to  sav- 
age as  well  as  dvilised  nations,  and 
our  arms  were  used  to  force  a  market 
where  it  could  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained. This,  if  not  our  strength, 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of. our 
supremacy,  and  even  of  our  extended 
colonisation ;  and  as  we  obtuned  com- 
mand of  a  raw  material  of  foreign 
'  growth,  so  did  we  adapt  our  machin- 
ery to  convert  it  bito  fabrics  for  the 
world. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  matter 
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to  recur  to  certain  particulars  in  our 
commerdal  and  manuf acturinghistory . 
We  found  the  East  Indies  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  cotton,  the  producer  and  the  con- 
verter being  there  redprocally  depen- 
dant. ThaJt  we  have  stopped,  the 
object  beingto  compel  the  Hhidostanee 
to  receive  his  dothing  direct  from 
Manchester.  And  we  have  suceeeded 
so  far  that,  last  year,  our  exports  to 
Hindostan  were  so  great,  that,  by 
lumping  them  in  the  genend  account, 
our  statists  were  able  to  furnish  what 
appeared  to  many  a  convincing  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  though 
in  reality  it  had  nothiug  to  do  with 
that  question.  But  at  what  cost  have 
these  operations  been  made  on  India  ? 
Simply  at  this,  that,  whilst  destroying 
the  native  manufacture,  we  have  also 
curtailed  the  prod  action  of  the  raw 
material.  Of  the  rapid  diminution  in 
its  amount  let  the  following  figures 
teU:— 

iMronT  OP  corroM  mou  utoik  to  bmoland. 


1844 

.   88,000,000  lbs. 

1845 

.   68,000,000  — 

1846 

.   84,000,000  - 

But  raw  material  we  must  have, 
else  our  machinery  is  of  no  use.  We 
have  had  so  long  a  monopoly  of  cotton- 
spinning  that  we  have  accustomed 
ourselves,  spite  of  nature,  and  spite  of 
fact,  to  believe  that  onr  whole  destiny 
was  that  of  cotton-spinning.  We 
ignore  all  history  in  favour  of  that 
particular  shrub  ;  and,  pinning  our 
fkith  to  export  tables— concocted  by 
the  weakest  and  most  contemptible 
of  charlatans — we  make  no  hesita- 
tion in  avowing  that  the  prosperity 
and  destfaiy  of  Great  Britain  is  indis- 
solubly  entwined  with  our  mono- 
poly of  cotton  twist!  That  would 
be  simply  laughable,  if  we  had  not 
absolutely  legislated  on,  and  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  that  theory.  We 
stand  just  now,  in  the  face  both 
of  Europe  and  America— we  know 
not  whether  we  ought  to  exclude  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe — ^in  the 
most  ridiculous  possible  position. 
Our  economists  are  permitted  to 
say  to  them— "Send  us  your  raw 
material,  and  we  shall  be  proud  and 
happy  to  work  it  up  for  you.  Don't 
be  at  the  pains  or  the  cost  of  rearing 
manufactories  for  yourselves.     That 
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would  entail  upon  you,  not  only  a 
great    deal  of  trouble,   but  a   vast 
expenditure  of   capital,  which    you 
had  much  better  lay  out  in  improv- 
ing your  extra  soil,  and  in  bringing 
it   to   good   cultivation.     We    can 
promise  you  a  ready  market  here. 
Our  proprietors  and  farmers  are  un- 
questionably   heavily  burdened    by 
taxation,   but  they  must  submit  to 
the  popular  wUl;  or,  if  they  choose 
to  dissent,  they  may  sell  off  their 
stock  and  emigrate  to  your  country, 
where  doubtless  they  wiU  prove  valu- 
able acquiwtions.    Yon,  we  are  weU 
aware,  are  able  to  provide  us  vrith 
food  cheaper  than  tbey  can  do  it; 
and  cheapness  is  all  we  look  to.    >A  e 
«hall  even  do  more  for  you.   We  agree 
to  admit  to  our  market,  at  merely 
nominal  duties,  all  your  small  articles 
of  manufacture.    You  may  undersell 
and  annihilate,  if  you  can,  our  glovers, 
hatters,    shoemakers,    glass-blowers, 
and  fifty  others—only  do  not  interfere 
with  the  larger  branches,  and,  above 
ftll,  do  not  touch  our  monopoly  of 
cotton."  • 

It  is  now  obvious,  and  we  believe 
generally  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  most  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  that  the  monopoly  is 
broken  up.  America  is  seriously 
addressinff  herself  to  the  task  of 
applying  her  lately  discovered  stores 
of  cosd  and  iron  to  practical  use ;  and, 
as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  show,  she  has  no  need  to  train 
j  workmen  for  that  purpose,  since  the 
/  great  emigration  from  this  country 


supplies  her  with  practised  hands. 
That  her  rivalry  will  be  of  the  most 
formidable  description  there  can  be 
no  matter  of  doubt,  for  she  will 
still  be  able  to  retain  command  of 
the  raw  materiid,  and,  retaining 
that,  to  regulate  the  price  of  cottop 
and  cotton  goods  at  New  Orlean?, 
instead  of  permitting  Liverpool  or 
Manchester  to  dictate  authoritatively 
to  the  world.  Whether  the  Man- 
chester Chamber,  finding  theh*  last 
move  utterly  abortive  in  securing 
monopoly,  may  succeed  in  rearing 
up  plantations  of  cotton  elsewhere 
than  in  America,  is  a  point  upon 
which  we  cannot  speak  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  That  they  are 
alarmed,  and  deeply  alarmed,  at  the 
prospect  before  them  is  evident,  not 
only  from  the  representations  made 
in  Parliament,  and  the  desponding 
tone  of  their  organs,  but  from  the 
experiments  which  they  have  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  some  other  vegetable  pro- 
duct may  not  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  cotton.  Even  if  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  one  or  other,  or  in  both  of 
their  inquiries,  it  seems  clear  to  us 
that  they  never  can  hope  to  regain 
their  former  ascendency.  Tbey  must 
be  exposed  to  the  competition  not 
only  of  America,  but  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Zollverein,  which 
now  receives  from  the  United  States 
a  large  and  increasing  supply  of  raw 
material.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  extreme  rapidity  iu  the 
growth  of  that  consumption  :— 


1836. 
Raw  cotton,  quinUls,  exported  J     im^ha 
from  America  to  the  Zoll?erein,  J     *  «>  J^e*. 


1837  to  1841. 
200,098. 


1843.  1846. 

306,781.   448^87. 


Although  it  never  can  be  agreeable 
to  know  that  any  important  branch  of 
trade  in  this  country  is  retrograding 
or  fallhig  into  decay,  we  cannot  affect 
to  feel  much  sympathy  with  the  cotton 
xnanofacturers,  and  that  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  their  trade 
was  a  factitious  one,  not  founded  upon 
or  teodhig  hi  any  degree  to  promote 
the  real  production  of  Great  Britain, 
bat  avowedly  rendering  us  dependant 
to  ft  dangerous  degree  upon  foreign 
supplies.  Secondly,  there  can  be  no 
doQDt  that  our  demand  for  the  raw 


material  has  had  the  effect  of  perpetu- 
atmg  slavery  in  the  southern  states  of 
America.  And,  lastly,  we  cannot  for^t 
that  we  owe  all  our  present  difficulties 
to  the  machinations  of  men  connected 
with  the  cotton  manufacture.  The 
doctrine  that  the  strength  of  Britam 
lay  in  its  powers  of  conversion,  not  in 
its  powers  of  production,  originated 
>viththem;  ana  hi  their  selfish  eager- 
ness to  maintain  a  monopoly,  even 
then  in  a  precarious  position,  the}' 
made  no  scruple  of  sacrificing  every 
interest  which  stood  hi  theh:  way. 
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Oor  readers  cannot  faO  to  re- 
eoUect  the  argnmenta  which  were 
employed  by  the  champione  and  lead* 
en  of  the  Leagoe.  America,  whether 
as  an  example  or  an  ally,  was  noTer 
oat  of  their  months.  We  were  to 
spin  for  America,  weave  for  America, 
do  everything  in  jihort  for  her  which 
the  power  of  machinery  could  achieve. 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
forego  all  idea  of  interfering  with  onr 
indnstrial  pnrsnits,  in  the  way  of  en- 
Goortdng  her  own  children  to  become 
mannActnring  rivals,  and  was  to 
apply  herself  solely  to  the  production 
of  raw  material,  cotton,  com  and  pro- 
vislonsi  wherewith  the  whole  of  us 
were  to  be  fed.  Onr  statesmen  acted 
on  this  faith,  assured  us  that  we  had 
bat  to  show  the  example,  and  recipro* 
city  must  immediately  be  estaWfstoed, 
and  opened  the  British  ports  without 
any  condition  whaterer.  The  con- 
sequence was  an  influx  of  com  and 
provisions  far  greater  than  they  ex- 
pected, which  at  once  annihilated 
agricoltural  profits  in  Great  Britain, 
ud  is  rapidly  annihilating  agriculture 
itself  in  Ireland.  We  were  told  to 
take  comfort,  becanse  the  very  amount 
of  the  importations  showed  that  it 
oonld  not  be  continued ;  and  vet  it  is 
contkned  up  to  the  i)re8ent  day,  and 
prices  remain  at  a  point  which,  even 
acoordinff  to  the  estimate  of  the  Free- 
traders, is  not  only  unremunerative, 
but  80  injurious  to  the  grower  that  he 
must  lose  by  the  process  of  cultivation. 
The  actual  labourer  was  the  last 
aafferer,  but  he  is  suffering  now,  and 
bis  ftitare  prospects  are  most  miserable 
and  revolting.  The  smaller  branches 
of  mannfkcture^  and  the  multitudes  of 
artisans  employed  in  these,  have  felt 
grieroosly  tne  eilbct  of  lowered  tariib, 
and,  even  still  more,  the  competition 
which  has  been  enaendered  by  the 
amount  of  displaced  labour.  Our 
large  towns  are  the  natural  receptacles 
for  those  who  have  been  driven  from 
the  villages,  on  account  of  sheer  lack 
of  employment ;  and  ever  and  anon 
philantiiropists  are  made  to  shudder 
by  the  tales  of  woe,  and  want,  and 
fearful  deprivation,  which  are  forced 
npon  the  public  ear.  And  yet  few  of 
them  appear  to  have  traced  the  evil  to 
its  source,  which  lies  simply  in  the 
legislative  discouragement  of  produc- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  a  system  of  con- 


version which  can  offer  no  means 
adequate  to  the  wants  and  numbers 
of  the  competing  population. 

Our  exports,  when  we  deduct  the 
value  of  the  raw  material,  constitute 
in  reality  an  insignificant  item  in  the 
account  of  our  annual  creation  of 
wealth.  The  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  Britain  never  did,  and  never  will, 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  her 
foreign  trade,  though  that  is  now  re- 
garded by  our  statisticalquack-doctors 
as  the  sole  criterion.  What  we  must 
depend  upon  is  the  home  trade,  and  that 
can  only  be  prosperons  by  maintaining 
the  value  of  production.  For  how 
else,  save  from  production,  are  the 
labouring  population,  or  indeed  any 
of  OS,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  as 
we  may  call  ourselves,  to  be  main- 
tained ?  All  of  us  derive  our  subsis- 
tence from  the  earth,  and  beyond 
what  is  reaped  or  redeemed  from  its 
bosom  we  have  nothing.  If,  for 
example,  there  is  no  market  for  iron, 
the  furnaces  will  be  blown  out,  and 
the  ores  left  unworked ;  if  there  is  no 
market  for  agricultural  produce — that 
is,  a  remunerative  market— the  fields 
will  be  left  untilled.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  converters? — for 
whom  do  they  work?— or  how  do 
they  ju^uire  the  wherewithal  to  pur- 
chase the  food  which  the  foreigner 
mav  chance  to  send  them?  Let 
Ireland  answer.  That  nnhappy  island 
is  at  this  moment  paying  the  last 
penalties  of  Free  Trade.  It  stands 
before  us  as  a  beacon  and  warning  of 
what  we  must  expect,  and  cannot 
avoid,  if  we  continue  to  discourage 
production,  in  the  insane  hope  of 
thereby  stimulating  conversion ;  and 
perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  an  American  opinion  as  to  the 
canse  of  its  wretchedness  and  ruin : — 

**  With  this  vast  increase  in  the  impor- 
tation fVx>m  abroad  has  oome  the  min  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  Depriyed  of 
manuflietures  and  oommeroe,  her  people 
were  driven  to  lire  by  agricnltore  alone, 
and  she  was  enabled  to  drag  on  a  miser- 
able existence,  so  long  aa  her  neighbour 
was  content  to  make  some  compensation 
flor  the  loss  of  laboor,  by  paying  her  for 
her  products  higher  prices  than  those  at 
which  they  inj^t  haye  been  elsewhere 
purchased.  With  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  that  resource  has  failed;  and  the 
result  is  a  state  of  poverty,  wretched- 
ness, and  famine,  that  hat  compelled  the 
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•sUblifihmeni  of  a  ayatem  whioh  obliges 
the  landowner  to  maintain  the  people, 
whether  they  work  or  not;  and  thos  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  slayery  re-estab- 
lished in  that  unhappy  country.  From 
being  a  great  exporter  of  food,  she  has 
now  become  a  large  importer.  The 
great  market  for  Indian  com  is  Ireland 
— a  oomitry  in  which  the  production  of 
food  is  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the 
people.  The  Talue  of  labour  in  food, 
throughout  a  population  of  eight  millions, 
IB  thus  rapidly  decreasing.'' 

To  ereiy  word  of  this  we  sabscribe, 
ftnd  we  beg  to  saj,  fiirther,  that  this  is 
not  the  only  instance.  A  large  portion 
of  Scotland  has  been  absolutely 
panperised  by  Free  Trade.  The 
condition  of  the  western  Highlands 
and  Islands  is  most  appalling;  and 
unless  Minist«*s  and  members  of 
Pajiiament  are  prepared  to  do  their 
duty  to  the  chUdren  of  the  soil,  they 
are  utterly  and  execrably  unworthy 
of  the  trust  which  has  been  committed 
to  their  charge.  It  is  with  a  feeling 
nearly  akin  to  loathing  that  we  peruse 
accounts  of  Brobdignag  glass-houses, 
and  sham  exhibitions  of  the  industry 
of  nations,  reared  at  an  enormous 
cost,  when  we  know  that  the  men 
who  ought  to  be  the  producers  of  our 
national  wealth — and  who  might  be 
so,  were  they  not  made  the  victims 
of  a  heartless  and  senseless  system^ 
are  being  driven  in  hundreds  from 
their  hearths  and  homes,  and  cast 
upon  the  wide  world,  without  a  roof 
to  shelter  them,  or  a  rag  to  give  them 
covering  I 

All  tills,  and  more — for  every  day 
iHings  its  fresh  tale  of  woe  and 
wretchedness— is  the  consequence  of 
free  imports.  And  how  stands  the 
account  the  other  way  ?  Where  is  the 
Ksounterbalancing  advantage  ?  It  may 
be  that  the  ruin  and  prostration  of 
Irehmd  and  the  Highlands  is  no  great 
loss  to  the  indwellers  of  the  towns, 
the  men  of  the  factories  and  counting- 
houses.  It  may  be  that  they  are  not 
at  all  affected  by  such  misery,  or  that 
they  care  to  listen  to  it,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  victims  are  in  the  sight 
of  God  as  valuable  beings  as  them- 
selves. It  may  be  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  suffering,  or  rather  by 
creating  it,  they  have  derived  some 
advantage  large  enough  to  compensate 
(or  the  havoc,  by  enabling  them  to 
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give  a  livelihood  to  thosiands  who 
would  otherwise  have  beeoi  unem- 
ployed and  destitute.  If  so,  where  ia 
It?  Has  America  reciprocated? 

No  I  AND  AmBBIOA  will  NOT. 

America  laughs  at  the  whole  crew 
of  Manofaester  conspirators  with  sove- 
reign and  undisguised  contempt.  She 
wants  nothing  from  them-— she  will 
take  nothing  from  them.  Secure  in 
her  own  position,  and  possessing  with- 
in herself  every  requisite  for  great- 
ness, and — what  is  more — for  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  her  children, 
she  regards  with  scorn  the  attempted 
compromise  of  the  crippled  converters, 
and,  while  she  r^ects  their  offer,  gives 
them  a  burning  rebuke  for  their  trea- 
chery to  their  naiive'land. 

So  far  from  discouraging  her  mann- 
fhctures,  she  intends  to  protect  them ; 
so  fi&r  from  conceaUn^^  her  mineral 
wealth,  she  has  resolved  to  develop 
that  to  the  utmost— judging,  and 
rightly  judging,  that  it  is  alone 
through  the  '* harmony  of  interests'* 
that  a  nation  can  be  truly  pros- 
perous. 

Her  rebuke,  as  contained  in  the 
documents  before  us,  which  we  firmly 
believe  convev  the  sentiments  of  the 
wisest  men  of  the  Union,  is  perhaps 
the  most  poignant  that  ever  was  cast 
in  the  teeth  of  a  civilised  and  Chris- 
tian  commnnify.  It  resolves  i\Mi 
into  this : — 

"  Yon,  producers,  mechanics,  and 
artisans  of  Great  Britain,  who  are 
deprived  of  your  labour,  which  is  your 
only  heritage,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
men,  who  will  neither  take  your  pro- 
duce nor  avail  themselves  of  your 
skill,  come  to  us.  We  require  hands 
to  till  our  savannahs,  to  excavate  our 
ores,  to  work  at  the  fhmaoes,  to 
weave,  and  to  spin.  Labour  with  us 
is  not  as  in  your  countrv.  The  pro- 
ducer shall  not  be  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  the  converter,  or  the  converter 
suligected  to  the  precarious  mercy  of 
the  producer  of  another  land.  Here, 
at  least,  yon  will  find  an  entire  har- 
mony of  interests.  Foreign  custom- 
ers vou  need  seek  none,  for  every 
reqmsite  of  lifo  is  secured  to  you  in 
return  for  your  labour." 

And,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
we  are  putting  words  into  the  mouth 
■of  the  Americans  without  authority, 
we  shall  presently  have  ooeasipn  tp 
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hATO  OBOmoiisly,  as  we  all  know, 
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remsrkaUe  warit  increased  the  exports  of  America* 
The  following  tables  will  show  their 
amonnt,  and,  in  the  case  of  proTi- 
sions,  the  increase  since  the  lowered 
tarifQi  came  into  operation. 


▲MOUKt  OV  JJOmKUt  aXPORTS  or  OEAIK  and  PBOTmOlfB. 


Gkain  A]n»  Thovwu 


Yew  tndfaig  Jnne  30,  1948, 
An;.  31, 1849, 


Floor. 

bvrtlfl. 

968,744 

1,114,016 

FBOTItlOMI* 


WhMi. 


1,531,000 
4,684,000 


BmC 


1840, 
1841, 
1844, 
1849, 


19,631 

56,537 

106,174 

139,286 


1,177,639 
3,785,983 
8,251,952 
3,406,242 


lb. 

723,217 

1,748,471 

7,342,145 

17,488,63a 


Cora.  ConimaiL 

boihtls.  buah^lB. 

5,062,000  226,000 

12,721,000  88,000 


66,281 
133,290 
161,629 
253,486 


1.643,897 

2.796,517 

3,886,976 

56,060,822 


7418,847 
10,697,854 
25,746,385 
87,446,761 


K<>w,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Free- 
traders is  a  trne  one,  it  will  follow 
that  the  imports  of  America  most  be 
on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  mag- 


nitude of  the  exports.  If  that  be  so, 
the  fact  will  be  evident  on  the  face  of 
their  revenne  aocounts.  We  tnra  to 
these,  and  find  the  following  resolts : — 


CVnOMB  EBTBIVB  VBOV  TBI  IMVOm  TO  THS  IFNITSD  8TATIS. 

DoDan. 

1844^ 27,528,000 

1845-6, ^6,712,000 

1846-7, 23,747,000 

1847-8, 3US7,000 

1848^,  .  .  .  •  .  28,346,000 


Qow,  then,  and  in  what  shi^, 
were  these  enormous  ezportations  of 
grain  and  proTisions  paid  for?  Not 
certainly  in  eoods,  for  if  that  were  so, 
a  corresponding  increase  would  be 
^parent  in  the  revenue  accounts, 
^e  answer  is  quite  short— in  gold, 
and  in  that  commoditj  which  ought 
to  be  regparded  as  far  more  valmyble 
than  gold— HAN. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  small  interest,  that 
the  shipowning  corn-merchants  have 
willingly  sold  grain  in  Liverpool  for 
less  than  they  could  have  got  for  it  in 
the  States,  in  order  to  insure  the  re- 
turn cargo — ^that  whidi  they  find  so 
profitable  —  anl^ants.  Mr  Blain, 
who  was  enm;ed  for  many  years  by 
the  Jews  of  London  and  Grennan^  in 
valuing  the  growing  crops  of  America, 
gives  the  following  account  of  this 
ap^rently  unreasonable  process  : — 
^^The  flhipowners  of  America  are 
making  much  money  by  carrying  emi- 
grants to  the  SUtes :  they  are  now 
extensive  corn-merchants,  and  are 
buying  largely  at  very  low  prices,  it 
bemg  better  to  carry  wheat  across 


the  Atlantic,  and  sell  it  at  2s.  per 
quarter  less  than  it  cost,  than  buy 
ballast,  which  is  very  dear  in  the 
American  seaports."  *    Steam,  too,  is 
now  about  to  be  applied  in  forther- 
ance  of  this  trafiic,  and  we  read  of 
magnificent  steamers  built  expressly 
for  the  com  and  emigrant  trade  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool.   By 
the  way,  with  freights  at  8d.  a  barrel 
of  flour,  (the  rate  in  September  1849,) 
equivalent  to  Is.  per  quarter  of  wheat, 
what  becomes  of  the  once  fiivourite 
sophism,  that  the  Atlantic  afforded  a 
natural  protection  of  at  least  10s.  to 
the  En^sh  farmer?    Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  the  American  far- 
mer finds  it  his  plain  interest  thus  to 
part  with  his  surplus  production,  pro- 
curing in  return  that  of  which  be 
8tan£  so  much  in  need— labour ;  and 
the  vast  emigration  firom  the  western 
states   to   California    has  rendered 
European  labour  more  valuable  and 
welcome  to  him  than  ever. 

"We  Imported  last  year,**  says  Mr 
Carey,  "about  three  hundred  thousand 
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penons.  Estimating  their  eonBnmption 
of  food  at  twenty  cents  per  day  for  eaoh, 
there  was  thns  made  a  market  on  the 
land  fbr  the  products  of  the  land  to  the 
extent  of  twenty  miUiont  of  doUan.  This 
transportation  required  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand tons  of  shipping,  and  ships  carried 
freight  to  Europe  at  yery  low  rates,  be- 
cause certain  of  obtaining  yaluable  return 
cargoes.  The  farmer  thus  obtained  a 
large  home  market,  and  the  power  of 
exporting  cheaply  to  the  foreign  one;  and 
to  the  conjoined  operation  of  these  two 
causes  is  due  the  fact,  that  wheat  and 
fiour  haTo  continued  so  high  in  price. 

^  We  may  now,  I  think,  understand 
many  curious  fkcia  now  passing  before 
our  eyes.  Food  is  so  abundant  in  Russia, 
that  it  is  wasted,  and  yet  among  the 
laige  exporters  of  food  to  Great  Britain 
is  this  country,  in  which  it  sells  at  a  price 
almost  as  bi^  as  in  Lirerpool,  and  now 
eyen  higher.  The  produce  of  Russia  has 
to  bear  all  the  charges  out  and  home, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  producer 
remains  poor,  and  makes  no  roads ;  and 
thus  the  coot  of  transportation,  internal 
and  external,  continues,  snd  must  con- 
tinue great.  The  farmer  of  the  United 
States  sends  his  produce  to  maricet  cheap, 
because  the  return  cargo,  being  chiefly 
man,  is  yaluable,  and  the  space  it  occu- 
pies is  great.  He  therefore  grows  rich, 
and  makes  roads  and  canals,  and  builds 
steamboats;  and  thus  is  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, internal  and  external,  so  far 
diminidied,  that  the  difference  ia  the 
price  of  a  barrel  of  flour  in  Pittsburgh 
and  in  Liyerpool  is,  when  we  look  at  the 
distance,  almost  inoonceiyably  small 

"  The  bnlk  of  the  trade  of  Canada  is 
outwards ;  and  the  consequence  is  ^t 
outward  freights  are  high,  while  our  im- 
ports of  men  and  other  yaluable  oonuno- 
dities  keep  them  low  with  us;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  the  cost  of  transporting 
wheat  and  flour  from  our  side  of  the  line 
is  so  much  lower  than  from  the  other, 
that  both  now  pass  through  New  York 
on  their  way  to  Liyerpool.  Hence  it  is 
that  there  has  arisen  so  yehement  a  de- 
sire for  commercial  reciprocity,  and  eyen 
for  annexation.  The  protectiye  system 
has  thus  not  only  the  effect  of  bringing 
oonsumers  to  take  their  places  by  the 
side  of  the  producer,  facilitating  the  con- 
sumption on  the  land  of  the  products  of 
the  land,  and  facilitating  also  the  export- 
ation of  the  surplus  to  foreign  markets  by 
diminishing  outward  freights,  but  the 
further  one  of  producing  among  our 
neighbours  a  strong  desire  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  same  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  that  now  exists  among  the  seye- 


ral  states,  by  becoming  themselyes  apart 
of  the  Union.  Protection,  tbereforo, 
tends  to  the  increase  of  oommeree,  and 
the  establishment  of  Fne  Trade;  while 
the  British  system  tends  eyerywhero  to^ 
the  destruction  of  commerce,  and  to  the 
production  of  a  necessity  for  restriction. 
**  We  see,  thus,  that  if  we  desiro  to 
secure  the  command  of  that  which  is 
falsely  termed '  the  great  grain-market  of 
the  world/  it  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  securo 
yaluable  rotum  freights.  The  most  costly 
and  the  most  yaluable  of  allaro  men;  the 
least  so  aro  pig-iron  and  coal.  The  more 
of  the  latter  we  import,  the  larger  will 
be  our  surplus  of  food,  the  higher  will  be 
the  outward  freight,  internal  and  exter- 
nal, the  greater  will  be  the  waste,  and 
the  poorer  will  be  the  termer.  The  mora 
of  the  former  we  import,  the  smaller  will 
be  our  surplus  of  food,  the  lower  will  be 
the  outward  freights,  and  tiie  mdro  nu- 
merous will  be  the  commodities  that  can 
go  to  Europe,  to  be  giyen  in  exchange  ^for 
luxuries  that  now  we  cannot  purchase." 

So  mach  for  the  American  views 
of  reciprocity.  Secored  by  her  sysv. 
tern  of  tariffs,  which  she  is  now  about 
to  heighten,  against  the  effects  of 
foreign  competition,  America  is  reeo- 
lately  bent  on  availing  herself  to  the 
ntmost  of  all  the  vast  natural  re- 
sonrces  which  she  possesses,  and  to 
render  herself  wholly  independent  of 
the  conversion  of  foreign  countries. 
By  following  snch  a  course  she  must, 
as  her  population  increases,  grow  in 
greatness  and  in  might,  as  must  every 
nation  wherein  labour  is  estimated 
and  cherished  according  to  its  proper 
value,  and  the  rights  of  the  domestic 
producer  and  workman  guarded  with 
untiring  vigilance. 

One  word  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
British  farmer.  We  know  from  nn- 
doubted  authority  that  in  many  parts 
oC  the  United  States,  for  example 
Ottawa,  excellent  land  may  be  pur- 
chased for  £1  an  acre,  broken  up  for 
7s.,  burdened  by  no  poor  nor  county 
rates,  and  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  the  tax-ffatherer.  Land  such  as  this 
can,  indeed,  afford  to  produce  com  at 
an  almost  nominal  price— ballast  for 
the  ships  that  shall  bring  back  the 
overweighted  and  mined  yeomen  and 
neasants  of  England  to  New  York  and 
New  Orleans !  But,  vast  as  the  immi- 
gration has  been,  the  produc^n  of 
food  has  greatly  outstripped  it;  and 
as  fresh  tracts  of  virgin  iMid  iraijinr 
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by  year,  brought  into  cnltivatioD,  and 
internal  commimicatioDS  opened  or 
improyed,  we  see  no  reason  whatever 
to  bdiere  that  the  export  of  grain  to 
En^and  will  diminish,  or  the  price  of 
that  grain  be  enhanced.  Let  onr 
readers  bear  in  mind  the  wonderM 
derelopment  of  the  mining  and  mann- 
factoring  resources  of  America,  to 
which  we  haTO  just  directed  their 
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attention,  and  then  see  how,  in  spito 
of,  or  far  rather  concurrently  with 
that,  the  production  of  food  also  in- 
creased. We  again  quote  from  The 
Harmony  of  InteresU,  How  great 
was  the  increase  may  be  seen  by  tbo 
following  comparison  of  the  returns 
under  the  census  of  1840,  and  the 
Patent  Office  Estimates  for  1847 :— 


1 

!    1840 
1    1SI7 

Wk»l 

S43SS,a00 
114^45^000 

4.1«1.000 
5,<M9,000 

Onto 

123,071,000 
167,807,000 

18,645,000 
29,222,000 

BoekwhMt 
7.291,000 
11,673,000 

1 
lodlMCom 

377.631,000 
639,350.000 

TOTALS 

615.522,000 
867.826,000 

foenue 

29.412,000 

1,498.000 

44,7»7.000 

10.577,000     4.382,000 

161,819,000 

252,304,000 

Showing  an  increase  of  not  less  than  40 
per  cent  in  7  years,  during  which  the 
population  only  advanced  23  per  cent. 

How  much  of  this  surplus  produce 
may  be  expected  to  find  its  way  into 
the  English  market,  we  do  not  pretend 
accurately  to  foretell ;  but  when  wo 
fi^d  that,  without  the  inducement  of 
an  unrestricted  access  to  it,  in  1^46 
America  was  able  to  raise  her  exports 
of  grain  to  thirteen  millions  of  bushels, 
firm  six  millions  in  1845  ;  and  in 
1S47,  with  only  the  preparation  of  a 
year,  to  twenty-six  millions,  we  think 
Lord  Fitswilliam  is  quite  justified  in 
taking  it  for  mnted  that  the  price  of 
com  In  England  will  not  rise  above 
its  present  mhious  average.  At- 
tempts, no  doubt,  will  be  made  to 
show  that  the  emigration  to  California 
has  deprived  the  Western  States  of 
the  labour  that  is  required  to  raise 
these  enormous  crops.  Our  answer  is, 
that  300,000  souls  were  added  by 
immigration  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1849 ;  and  that  our 
own  emigration  returns  for  1850  show 
that  the  tide  from  England  is  flowhig 
in  that  direction  with  unabated  force. 
So  last  year,  when  the  great  and 
unexpected  import  of  French  flour 
was  adding  to  the  depression*  and 
stimulating  the  complaints  of  the 
English  agriculturists,  the  Free  Im- 
port authorities  explained  it  away  as 
a  forced  unnatural  importation  which 
must  speedily  cease,  as  France  was 
an  impofting,  and  not  an  exporting, 
country,  and  the  price  of  com  there 
was  naturally  higher  than  in  Eng- 
land; and  yet  we  leam  from  the 
same  organ  of  public  opinion  which 
favoured  us  in  the  summer  with  this 
satisfactOTy  explanation  of  the  French 
importations,  that  in  the  month  of 
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November  last,  the  prices  of  wheat, 
flour,  and  bread  were  all  much 
higher  in  London  than  in  Paris.  In 
its  City  article  of  November  14th, 
appeared  the  following  comparison  of 
the  present  prices  of  wheat,  flour, 
and  bread*  in  London  and  Paris : — 

*^  The  highest  price  of  wheat  of  the 
first  quality  in  Paris  is  24  francs  per 
li  hectolitres,  which  is  equal  to  36s.  8d. 
per  quarter ;  and  the  highest  price  of 
white  wheat  of  the  first  quality,  in  Lon- 
don, being  488.  per  quarter,  it  follows 
that  wheat  is  30|  per  cent  dearer  in 
London  than  in  Paris.  The  highest 
quotation  of  flour  of  the  first  quality  in 
Paris  is  29  francs  95  cents  the  100 
kilogrammes,  which  is  equal  to  298.  lid. 
per  sack  of  280  lb.  English  ^^  and  the 
highest  quotation  of  flour  in  the  London 
markei  being  40?.  per  sack,  it  fol- 
lows that  fionr  is  about  38|  per  cent* 
dearer  in  London  than  in  Paris.  The 
price  of  bread  of  the  first  quality  la- 
Paris  is  27  cents  per  kilogramme,  which 
is  equal  to  4|  per  4  lb.  loaf  English 
weight ;  and  the  price  of  bread  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  full-priced  shops,  being  6id.^ 
per  4  lb.,  it  follows  that  bread  is  40^  per 
cent  dearer  in  London  than  in  Paris." 

We  apprehend  that  a  diflereuce  of 
thirty  or  forty  per  cent  is  sufikient 
to  tempt  the  French  corn-grower,  or 
miller,  into  the  higher-priced  market 
which  lies  so  conveniently  open  to 
him;  and  thus  from  the  model  re- 
public of  the  Old,  no  less  than  from 
the  model  republic  of  the  New  World, 
must  the  English  farmer  expect  to 
see  for  the  future  those  supplies  of 
grain  and  flour  pouring  in,  which  shall 
prevent  his  produce  procuring  a  re- 
munerating price.  To  complete 'the 
picture,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  both  these  exporting  countries 
impose  considerable  duties   on  the 
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iifiportati<m  of  grain  and  flonr,  and 
thus  afford  us  a  perfect  specimen  of 
that  reciprocity  which  all  Liberal 
goyemments  and  free  nations  were  so 
anxious  to  establish,  according  to  our 
sapient  rulers,  in  1846. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  need  add 
any  further  argument  to  what  has 
been  already  said.  Our  antagonists, 
the  Free-traders,  have  been  allowed 
— what  they  required  and  what  was 
fair — ^time  for  the  working  of  their 
experiment.  Ample  time  has  been 
granted,  and  we  now  see  that  it  has 
failed  in  every  particular.  They 
said  that  it  would  induce  reciprocity ; 
it  has  induced  higher  opposhig  tariff. 
They  said  it  would  secure  for  Great 
Britain  the  manufacturing  custom  of 
the  world ;  on  the  contraiy,  foreign 
manufactories  are  springing  up  with 
unexampled  rapidity.  They  said  it 
would  increase  the  demand  for  iron ; 
it  has  prostrated  it.  They  said  it 
would  give  full  employment  to  all 
our  labouring  population ;  it  has  dis- 
placed labour^  and  driven  our  work- 
ing men  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
emigrate.  They  said  it  could  not 
attract  such  an  importation  of  foreign 
grain  and  provisions,  as  permanently 
to  beat  down  prices  in  this  country 
below  the  remunerating  level ;  it  has 
already  brought  such  an  influx  of 
these  articles,  that  the  grower  of 
grain  is  impoverished,  and  the  breeder 
of  cattle  ruined.  They  said  it  would 
be  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
of  prosperity  to  Ireland ;  it  has  laid 
it  utterly  desolate  I 

Are  we,  then,  obstinately  to  perse- 
vere in  a  course  of  policy  so  evidently 
obnoxious  and  detrimental  ?  Are  we 
still  to  crush  down  labour  for  an  end 
which  is  now  proved  to  be  impossible 
of  attainment ;  and  to  tell  the  work- 
ing classes,  tl^at  because  our  rulers 
have  made  a  false  step,  they  and 
theirs  must  submit  to  descend  into  the 
hideous  gulf  of  pauperism  ?  These  are 
questions  for  the  nation  to  consider — 
questions  of  unparalleled  magnitude, 
both  for  the  present  and  the  coming 
time.  If  we  are  not  so  to  persevere 
in  our  folly,  there  is  no  alternative  left 
but  to  build  up  our  commercial  system 
anew  upon  wiser  and  sounder  prin- 


ciples. It  cannot  be  expected  that  we 
shall  ever  again  possess  a  monopoly  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  world.  We 
must  be  contented  with  that  share 
which  our  skill,  and  energy,  and  unde- 
niable resources  can  command;  and 
if  we  wish  still  to  retain  possesaton 
of  the  vast  Colonial  Empire  whidi  has 
long  been  our  pride  and  boast,  we 
must  foster,  stimulate,  and  protect  the 
industry  of  the  colonists  as  sediUonsly 
and  anxiously  as  our  own. 

After  all,  we  mav  possibly,  at  no 
very  distant  period  of  time,  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  expe- 
riment has  been  made,  notwithstuid- 
ing  all  the  misery  and  loss  which 
have  accompanied  the  trial.  For,  if 
anything  could  have  broken  down 
the  free  independent  spirit  of  Great 
Britain,  and  rendered  it  callous  and 
listless  to  external  aggression  or  in- 
sult, no  better  method  could  be  found 
than  the  complete  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem which  must  have  made  us  per- 
petually subservient  to  the  wants  of 
other  nations,  doing  their  work  to 
order,  and  receiving  wages  in  return. 
In  order  to  emancipate  ourselves 
from  this  state  of  threatened  Hek>tism 
—the  state  which  the  disciple  of  the 
Manchester  school  regard  as  the  most 
enviable  upon  earth — ^we  must  at- 
tempt to  re-establish  perfect  harmony 
and  mutual  co-oqpration  amongst 
all  the  interests  of  Britain,  to  give 
productive  labour  its  proper  place 
and  pre-eminence,  and,  since  we  can- 
not secure  for  convertive  labour  the 
command  of  foreign  markets,  to  take 
care  that,  in  the  home  market,  it  is 
not  exposed  to  any  undue  or  unfair 
competition.  We  hold  by  this  pro- 
position, well  understood  and  ener- 
getically supported  in  America,  that 
^*  when  a  nation  makes  a  market  at 
home  for  nearly  all  its  products,  other 
nations  have  to  come  and. seek  what 
they  require,  and  pay  the  highest 
price;  and  that,  when  it  does  not 
make  a  market  at  home,  markets 
must  be  sought  abroad,  and  then 
sales  must  be  made  at  the  lowest 
prices."  .If  this  be  true,  it  will  fol- 
low that  the  way  to  sell  at  the  highest 
prices,  and  to  buy  at  the  lowest,  is  to 
buy  and  sell  at  hooM. 
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LATIMER  AND   KIDLET 
DURXBD  AT  THE  STAKE  IN  OXFORD,   A.D.  1556. 

[The  fires  of  Smithfield  and  the  massacre  of  Bartholomew  are  truly  events 
of  little  conseqaence  in  history,  if  they  fail  to  convince  ns  of  the  ajg;gressive 
and  nnscrupolons  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  claim  of  the 
Pope,  which  never  has  undergone  or  can  undergo  any  modification  whatever, 
is  nothing  less  than  one  of  universal  supremacy.  That  claim  is  asserted  now 
as  broadly  and  boldly  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago ;  when,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary,  Cardinal  Pole  was  sent  over  as  legate  to  England,  for  the 
reduction  of  that  realm  to  the  obedience  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  for  the 
extirpation  of  heresy. 

It  matters  not  what  may  have  been  the  private  character  of  the  Cardinal. 
He  has  been  represented  as  a  man  of  mild  nature,  humane  disposition,  and 
averse  to  the  infamous  cruelties  which  were  then  perpetrated,  the  odium  of 
which  has  been  commonly  thrown  upon  Bishops  Gardiner  and  Bonner.  This 
mnch  at  least  is  plain,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  his  opinion  as  to  the 
methods  which  were  employed  for  the  suppression  of  Protestantism,  he  did 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  exercise  his  great  power  in  mitigating  the  fury  or 
tempering  the  cruelty  of  the  persecution.  He  was  a  passive  witness  of  the 
enormities,  and  allowed  the  mandates  of  the  Church  to  supersede  the  dictates 
of  humanity  and  the  merciful  teaching  of  the  Saviour. 

The  records  of  the  reign  of  Mary  ought,  especially  at  the  present  time,  to 
be  studied  by  those  who,  in  their  zeal  for  toleration,  forget  that  they  have  to 
contend  with  most  bitter  and  uncompromising  enemies.     Not  only  the 
sufierings  and  fortitude  of  the  martyrs,  (among  whom  were  numbered  five 
bishops,  and  twenty-one  clergjrmen  of  the  Reformed  faith  of  England,)  but  the 
charges  on  which  they  were  condemned,  and  the  noble  testimony  which  they 
bore,  will  be  found  detailed  in  John  Foxe*s  Acts  and  Monumen*^     ys^^i,  4,^ 
that  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  names  of  Latimer  and  Ridley 
forgotten  in  this  land,  so  long  as  the  voice  of  Protestantism  is  li 
Papal  superstition  and  supremacy.    Political  and  ecclesiastical  ( 
things  inseparable  from  each  other  in  the  eye  of  Rome ;  and  ^ 
has  succeeded  in  planting  her  foot,  she  has  attempted  to  enf( 
submission,  and  to  extinguish  liberty  of  conscience,  by  the  power 
arm.    The  following  extract,  from  the  work  already  referred  to, 
close  of  the  terrible  tragedy  which  consigned  two  English  pr 
flames  at  Oxford : — 

^  Then  they  brought  a  faggot,  kindled  with  fire,  and  laid  tho  san 
Ridley's  feet.  To  whom  master  Latimer  spake  in  this  manner :  '  Be 
forty  master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man.  We  shall  this  day  light  snc 
God's  graoe,  in  England,  as  I  tmst  shall  never  be  put  ont.' 

**  And  so  the  fire  being  giren  onto  them,  when  Dr  Ridley  saw  the  \ 
towards  him,  he  cried  with  a  wonderful  load  voice,  '  In  numns  tnas, 
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mendo  spiriiam  meam :  Domine,  recipe  spiritam  meam.'  And  after,  repeated  this 
latter  part  often  in  Enslish, '  Lord,  Lord,  reoeire  my  spirit  f  master  Latimer  crying 
as  yehemently  on  the  other  side, '  O  Father  of  heaven,  receive  my  soal !'  who  received 
the  flame  as  it  were  embracing  of  it  After  that  he  had  stroked  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  as  it  were  bathed  them  a  little  in  the  fire,  he  soon  died  (as  it  appeareth) 
with  very  little  pain  or  none.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  end  of  this  old  and 
blessed  servant  of  Crod,  master  Latimer,  for  whose  laborions  travails,  fhiitfal  life, 
and  constant  death,  the  whole  realm  hath  cause  to  give  great  thanks  to  Almighty 
God. 

*'  But  master  Ridley,  by  reason  of  the  evil  making  of  the  fire  unto  him,  because 
the  wooden  faggots  were  laid  about  the  gorse,  and  over-high  built,  the  fire  burned 
first  beneath,  being  kept  down  by  the  wood  ;  which  when  he  felt,  he  desired  them 
for  Christ's  sake  to  let  the  fire  come  unto  him.  Which  when  his  brother-in-law 
heard,  but  not  well  understood,  intending  to  rid  him  out  of  his  pain  (for  the  which 
cause  he  gave  attendance,)  as  one  in  such  sorrow  not  well  advised  what  he  did, 
heaped  faggots  upon  him,  so  that  he  clean  covered  him,  which  made  the  fire  more 
vehement  t^neath,  that  it  burned  clean  all  his  nether  parts,  before  it  once  touched 
the  upper  ;  and  that  made  him  leap  up  and  down  under  the  faggots,  and  often  desire 
them  to  let  the  fire  come  unto  him,  saying, '  I  cannot  bum.'  Which  indeed  appeared 
well ;  for,  after  his  legs  were  consumed  by  reason  of  his  struggling  through  the  pain 
(whereof  he  had  no  release,  but  only  his  contentation  in  God,)  he  showed  that  side 
toward  us  clean,  shirt  and  all  untouched  with  fiame.  Yet  in  all  this  torment  he 
forgot  not  to  call  unto  Grod  still,  having  in  his  mouth,  '  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  f 
intermingling  his  cry, '  Let  the  fire  come  unto  mo  :  I  cannot  bum.'  In  which  pangs 
he  laboured  till  one  of  the  standers-by  with  his  bill  pulled  off  the  fftggots  above,  and 
where  he  saw  the  fire  fiame  up,  he  wrested  himself  unto  that  side.  And  when  the 
flame  touched  the  gunpowder,  he  was  seen  to  stir  no  more,  but  burned  on  the  other 
aide,  falling  down  at  master  Latimer's  feet ;  which,  some  said,  happeped  by  res^on 
that  the  chain  loosed  ;  others  said,  that  he  fell  over  the  chain  by  reason  of  the  poise 
of  his  body,  and  the  weakness  of  the  nether  limbs. 

**  Some  said,  that  before  he  was  like  to  fall  &om  the  stake,  he  desired  them  to 
hold  him  to  it  with  their  bills.  However  it  was,  surely  it  moved  hundreds  to  tears, 
in  beholding  the  horrible  sight ;  for  I  think  there  was  none  that  had  not  clean  exiled 
all  humanity  and  mercy,  which  would  not  have  lamented  to  behold  the  fury  of  the 
fire  so  to  rage  upon  their  bodies."] 

I. 

Tis  good  to  sing  of  champions  old 

The  honour  and  renown ; 
To  tell  how  truth  and  loyalty 

Have  saved  an  earthly  crown. 
But  shame  to  ns,  if  on  the  day 

When  higher  themes  are  given — 
When  man's  device  and  man's  decree 

Usurp  the  word  of  Heaven — 
We  dare  forget  the  nobler  names 

Of  those  who  vanquished  death, 
To  keep  unstained,  fit>m  sire  to  son, 

Our  freedom  and  our  faith  I 

n. 

We  bend  the  knee  and  bow  the  head 

Upon  the  Chriatmas  mom, 
In  token  that,  for  sinful  men, 

The  Saviour,  Christ,  was  bom. 
"Sot  less,  unto  the  faithful  heart, 

That  time  must  hallowed  be, 
On  which  our  Lord  and  Master  died 

In  anguish  on  the  tree  ; 
And  Easter  brings  its  holy  hymn, 

Its  triumph  o'er  the  grave, 
When  He,  tiie  dead,  arose  in  might, 

Omnipotent  to  save. 
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in. 

We  worship  as  oar  fathers  did, 

In  this  our  English  home, 
Not  asking  grace  from  mortal  man 

Nor  craving  leave  from  Rome. 
Once  more  the  warning  note  is  heard, 

The  honr  of  strife  is  near — 
What  seeks  he,  with  his  mitred  pomp, 

That  rank  Italian,  h^e  ? 
What  songht  they  in  the  former  days. 

When  last  that  mission  came  ? 
The  will,  the  craft,  the  creed  of  Rome 

Remain  for  aje  the  same ! 

IV. 

Woe,  woe  to  those  who  dared  to  dream 

That  England  might  be  free; 
That  Papal  power  and  Papal  role 

Were  banished  o*er  the  sea ; 
That  he  who  sate  in  Peter^s  chair. 

Had  lost  the  will  to  harm, 
Was  powerless  as  a  withered  crone 

Who  works  by  spell  and  charm  I 
Woe,  woe  to  those  who  dared  deny 

The  Roman  Pontiffs  sway ! 
His  red  right  arm  is  bared  in  wrath^ 

To  smite,  and  burn,  and  slay  1 


Light  np,  light  np  the  ready  fires  I 

Sonnd  trumpet,  fife,  and  drum ; 
Give  welcome  meet  to  him  who  brings 

The  sovereign  bests  of  Rom^. 
No  humble  barefoot  messenger — 

No  sandalled  monk  is  he ; 
A  stately  priest — a  Cardinai — 

Proclaims  the  Pope's  decree. 
And  see  I  upon  her  royal  knees 

The  Queen  of  England  falls. 
In  homage  to  a  mightier  Prince, 

Within  her  fathers'  halls ! 


'TIS  done.    Fair  England !  bow  thy  head. 

And  monm  thy  grievous  sin  ! 
What  though  the  Universal  Church 

Will  gladly  let  thee  in;? 
The  stain  is  still  upon  thy  brow, 

The  guilt  is  on  thy  hand ; 
For  thou  hast  dared  to  worship  God, 

Against  the  Pope's  command. 
And. thou  hast  scofi'ed  at  saint  and  shrine. 

Denied  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
And  opened  up  with  impious  hands 

The  Holy  Book  unshriven. 
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VII. 

For  this,  and  for  tby  stubborn  will 

In  daring  to  be  free, 
A  fearfal  penance  most  be  done 

Ere  gnilt  shall  pass  from  thee. 
The  prophets  of  the  new-born  faith, 

The  leaders  of  the  blind— 
Ai'ise,  and  take  them  in  the  midst — 

Leave  not  a  man  behind  I 
In  London*s  streets  and  Oxford^s  courts 

A  solemn  fast  proclaim. 
And  let  the  sius  of  England's  Church 

Be  purged  away  by  flame  I 

VIII. 

In  order  long,  the  monkish  throng 

Wind  through  the  Oxford  street. 
With  up-drawn  cowls,  and  folded  hands, 

And  slow  and  noiseless  feet. 
Before  their  train  the  Crucifix 

Is  borne  in  state  on  high, 
And  banners  with  the  Agnus  wave, 

And  crosiers  glitter  by : 
With  spangled  image,  star-bccrowncd, 

And  gilded  pyx  they  come, 
To  lay  once  more  on  English  necks 

The  hateful  yoke  of  Borne. 

IX. 

The  mail-clad  vassels  of  the  Church 

With  men-at-arms  are  there, 
And  England's  banner  overhead 

Floats  proudly  in  the  air. 
And  England's  bishops  walk  beneath — 

Ah  me !  that  sight  of  woe  I 
An  old,  old  man,  with  tottering  limbs 

And  hair  as  white  as  snow. 
Another,  yet  in  manhood's  prime. 

The  blameless  and  the  brave— 
And  must  they  pass,  O  cruel  Kome, 

To  yonder  hideous  grave  ? 


"  Ay — ^for  the  Church  reclaims  her  own ; 

To  her  all  power  is  given — 
The  faggot  and  the  sword  on  earth — 

The  keys  of  hell  and  heaven. 
To  sweep  the  heretics  away, 

*Tis  thus  the  Church  commands — 
What  means  that  wailing  in  the  crowd  ? 

Why  wrinff  they  so  their  hands  ? 
W^  ao  the  idle  women  shriek — 

The  men,  why  frown  they  so? 
Lift  up  the  Host,  and  let  them  kneel, 

As  onwards  still  we  go." 
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XI. 

The  Host  was  raised— they  knell  not  yet — 

Nor  English  knee  was  bowed, 
Till  Latimer  and  Ridley  came, 

Each  in  his  penance- shrond. 
Then  bent  the  throng  on  either  side, 

Then  knelt  both  sire  and  dame, 
And  thousand  voices,  choked  with  sobs, 

Invoked  the  martyr's  name. 
No  channted  hymn  could  drown  the  cry, 

No  tramp,  nor  clash  of  steel— 
O  England !  in  that  piteous  honr, 

Was  this  thy  sole  appeal  ? 

XII. 

What  more  ?    That  cry  arose  on  high ; 

Twas  heard,  where  all  is  calm. 
By  Him  who,  for  the  martyr's  pang. 

Vouchsafes  the  martyr's  palm; 
By  Him  who  needs  no  human  arm 

To  work  his  righteous  will : — 
^^  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  place. 

Let  all  the  earth  be  still." 
They  said  It— they  who  gave  the  doom, 

lu  that  most  awful  name — 
And  if  they  spoke  in  blasphemy. 

So  shall  they  die  in  shame ! 

XIII. 

To  death— to  death  t    The  stake  is  near. 

The  faggots  piled  around ; 
The  men-at-arms  have  made  their  ring, 

The  spearmen  take  their  ground ; 
The  torches,  reeking  in  the  sun, 

Send  up  their  heavy  fume ; 
And  by  the  pile  the  torturer 

Is  waiting  for  the  doom. 
With  earnest  eye  and  steadfast  step. 

Approach  the  martyr  twain — 
"  Our  cross  I"  they  said— then  kissed  the  stake, 

And  bowed  them  to  the  chain. 


XIV. 

Short  be  the  pang !— Not  yet,  not  yet  I 

The  Tempter  lingers  near — 
Rome  parts  not  with  her  victims  so ; 

A  Priest  is  at  their  ear. 
^  Life — ^life,  and  pardon  !  say  the  word. 

Why  still  so  stubborn  be  ? 
Do  homage  to  our  Lord  the  Pope — 

One  word,  and  you  are  free  I 
O  brothers  I  yield  ye  even  now — 

Speak  but  a  single  name — 
Salvation  lies  not  but  with  Rome ; 

Why  die  in  raging  flame?" 
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XV. 

Then  out  spoke  aged  Latimer : — 

'^  I  tarry  bj  the  stake, 
Not  tmsting  to  my  own  weak  heart, 

But  for  the  Savionr^s  sake. 
Why  speak  of  life  or  death  to  roe. 

Whose  days  are  bat  a  span  ? 
Onr  crown  is  yonder — Ridley — see ! 

Be  strong,  and  play  the  man. 
(xod  helping,  such  a  torch  this  day 

We'll  light  on  English  land, 
That  Borne  and  all  her  Cardinals 

Shall  never  qnench  the  brand !" 

XVI. 

They  died.    O  ask  not  how  they  died  I 

May  never  witness  tell. 
That  once  again  on  English  gronnd 

Was  wrought  that  deed  of  hell  I 
The  Consnl,  mad  for  Christian  blood, 

Even  in  his  deadliest  rage. 
Was  human  when  he  opened  np 

The  famished  lion's  cage — 
More  hnman  far  than  they  of  Rome, 

Who  claimed  the  Christian  name, 
When  those,  the  ministers  of  Christ, 

Were  writhing  in  the  flame ! 

XVII. 

Harlot  of  Rome !  and  dost  then  come 

With  bland  demeanour  now  ? 
The  bridal-smile  upon  thy  lips. 

The  flush  npon  thy  brow — 
The  cup  of  sorcery  in  thy  hand, 

Still  in  the  same  array, 
As  when  our  lathers  in  their  wrath 

Dadhed  it  and  thee  away  ? 
No  1  by  the  ashes  of  the  saints. 

Who  died  beneath  thy  hand. 
Then  shalt  not  dare  to  daim  as  thine 

One  foot  of  English  land ! 

xvm. 

The  echo  of  thy  tread  shall  make 

The  light  still  higher  bum — 
A  blaze  shall  rise  from  Cranmer's  grave 

And  martyred  Ridley  s  urn  ! 
A  blaze  which  they  who  own  thy  power 

Shall  stand  aghast  to  see, 
A  blaze  that  in  yonr  infamy 

Shall  show  both  them  and  thee  I 
Yes  !  send  thy  Cardinals  again — 

Once  more  array  thy  powers — 
Their  watchword  is.  The  Pope  of  Rome— 

The  Word  of  God,  be  ours ! 

W.  E.  A. 
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BY    PISISTBATUS  CAXTON. 


CHAPTEB  XIII. 


Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
encoess  of  Miss  Jemima  Hazeldean^s 
designs  upon  Dr  Riccabocca,  the  Ma- 
chiavellian sagacity  with  which  the 
ItaUan  had  counted  npon  seeming  the 
services  of  Lenny  Fairfield  was  speed* 
9y  and  triumphantly  established  by 
the  result.  No  voice  of  the  Parson's, 
charmed  he  ever  so  wisely,  could  per- 
suade the  peasant-boy  to  go  and  ask 
pardon  of  the  young  gentleman,  to 
whom,  because  he  had  done  as  he 
was  bid,  he  owed  an  agonising  defeat 
and  a  shameful  incarceration.  And, 
to  Mrs  Dale's  vexation,  the  widow 
took  the  boy's  part.  She  was  deeply 
offended  at  the  unjust  disgrace  Lenny 
had  undergone  in  being  put  in  the 
stocks;  she  shared  his  pride,  and 
openly  approved  his  spirit.  Nor  was 
it  without  great  difBculty  that  Lenny 
could  be  induced  to  resume  his  lessons 
at  school ;  nay,  even  to  set  foot  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  his  mother's 
holding.  The  point  of  the  school  at 
last  he  yielded,  though  sullenly ;  and 
the  Parson  thought  it  better  to  tem- 
porise as  to  the  more  unpalatable  de- 
mand. Unluckily  Lenny's  apprehen- 
sions of  the  mockery  that  awuted 
him  in  the  merciless  worid  of  his  vil- 
lage were  realised.  Though  Stim  at 
first  kept  his  own  counsel,  the  Tinker 
blabbed  the  whole  affair.  And  after 
the  search  instituted  for  Lenny  on  the 
fatal  night,  all  attempt  to  hush  up 
what  had  passed  would  have  been 
Impossible.  So  then  Stim  told  his 
story,  as  the  Tinker  had  told  his  own ; 
both  tales  were  very  unfiGivourable  to 
Leonard  Fairfield.  The  pattern  boy 
bad  broken  the  Sabbath,  fought  with 
bis  betters,  and  been  well  mauled  into 
the  bargain ;  the  village  lad  had  sided 
with  Stim  and  the  authorities  in  spy- 
ing out  the  misdemeanours  of  his 
equahs:  therefore  Leonard  Fairfield, 
in  both  capacities  of  degraded  pattern 
boy  and  baffled  spy,  could  expect  no 
mercy ; — he  was  ridiculed  in  the  one, 
and  hated  in  the  other. 

It  is  tame  that,  in  the  presence  of 


the  schoolmaster,  and  under  the  eye 
of  Mr  Dale,  no  one  openly  gave  vent 
to  malignant  feelings;  but  the 
moment  those  checks  were  removed, 
popular  persecution  began. 

Some  pointed  and  mowed  at  him ; 
some  cursed  him  for  a  sneak,  and 
all  shunned  his  society  ;  voices  were 
heard  in  the  hedgerows,  as  he  passed 
through  the  village  at  dusk,  *^Who 
was  put  in  the  stocks  ?  —  baa  !" 
"  Who  got  a  bloody  nob  for  playing 
spy  to  Nick  Stim?— baa!"  To  re- 
sist  this  species  of  aggression  would 
have  been  a  vain  attempt  for  a  wiser 
head  and  a  colder  temper  than  our 
poor  pattern  boy's.  He  took  his 
resolution  at  once,  and  his  mother 
approved  it ;  and  the  second  or  third 
day  after  Dr  Riccabocca's  return  to 
the  Casino,  Lenny  Fairfield  presented 
himself  on  the  terrace  with  a  little 
bundle  in  his  hand.  ^'  Please,  sir," 
said  he  to  the  Doctor,  who  was  sit- 
ting cross-legged  on  the  balustrade, 
with  his  red  silk  umbrella  over  his 
head; 

"  Please,  sir,  if  you'Ube  good  enough 
to  take  me  now,  and  give  me  any  hole 
to  sleep  in,  Pll  work  for  your  honour 
night  and  day ;  and  as  for  the  wages, 
mother  says  '•  just  suit  yourself, 
sir.'  " 

"  My  child,"  said  the  Doctor,  tak- 
ing Lenny  by  the  hand,  and  looking 
at  him  with  the  sagacious  eye  of  a 
wizard,  "  I  knew  you  would  come  I 
and  Giacomo  is  already  prepared  for 
you !  As  to  wages,  we'll  talk  of  them 
by-and-by." 

Lenny  being  thus  settled,  his  mo- 
ther looked  for  some  evenines  on  the 
vacant  chair,  where  he  had  so  long 
sate  in  the  place  of  her  beloved  Mark ; 
and  the  chair  seemed  so  comfortless 
and  desolate,  thus  left  all  to  itself, 
that  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

Indeed  the  village  had  grown  as 
distasteful  to  her  as  to  Lenny— per- 
haps more  so ;  and  one  morning  she 
hailed  the  Steward  as  he  was  trotting 
his  hog-maned  cob  beside  the  * 
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and  bade  him  tell  the  Squire  that 
"  she  woald  take  it  very  kind  if  he 
would  let  her  off  the  six  months*  no- 
tice for  the  land  and  premises  she 
held— there  were  plenty  to  step  into 
the  place  at  a  much  better  rent" 

"  You're  a  fool,"  said  the  good-na- 
tured Steward  ;  "  and  I'm  very  glad 
you  did  not  speak  to  that  fellow  Stim 
instead  of  to  me.  You've  been  doing 
extremely  well  here,  and  have  the 
place,  I  may  say,  for  nothing." 

**  Nothin'  as  to  rent,  sir,  but  a 
great  deal  as  to  feeling,"  said  the 
widow.  ^^  And  now  Lienny  has  gone 
to  work  with  the  foreign  gentleman,  I 
should  like  to  go  and  live  near  him." 

"  Ah  yes — I  heard  Lenny  had 
taken  himself  off  to  the  Casino — more 
fool  he ;  but,  bless  your  heart,  'tis  no 
distance— two  miles  or  so.  Can't  he 
come  home  every  night  after  work  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  widow 
almost  fiercely;  "he  shan't  come  home 
here,  to  be  called  bad  names  and 
jeered  at ! — he  whom  my  dead  good- 
man  was  so  fond  and  proud  of.  No, 
sir;  we  poor  folks  have  our  feelings, 
as  I  said  to  Mrs  Dale,  and  as  I  will 
say  to  the  Squire  hisself.  Not  that  I 
don't  thank  him  for  all  favours— he 
be  a  good  gentleman  if  let  alone ;  but 
he  says  he  won't  come  near  us  till 
Lenny  goes  and  axes  pardin.  Par- 
din  for  what,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
Poor  lamb !  I  wish  yon  could  ha'  seen 
his  nose,  sur — as  big  as  your  two  fists. 
Ax  pardin !  If  the  Squire  had  had 
such  a  nose  as  that,  I  don't  think  it's 
pardin  he'd  been  ha'  axing.  But  I 
let's  the  passion  get  the  better  of  me 
— ^I  humbly  beg  you'll  excuse  it,  sir. 
I'm  no  scoUai^,  as  poor  Mark  was, 
and  Lenny  would  have  been,  if  the 
Lord  had  not  visited  us  otherways. 
Therefore  just  get  the  Squire  to  let  me 
go  as  soon  as  may  be ;  and  as  for  the 
bit  o'  hay  and  what's  on  the  grounds 
and  orchard,  the  new  comer  will  no 
doubt  settle  that." 

The  Steward,  finding  no  eloquence  of 
his  could  induce  the  widow  to  relin- 
quish her  resolution,  took  her  message 
to  the  Squire.  Mr  Hazeldean,  who 
was  indeed  really  offended  at  the  boy's 
obstinate  refusal  to  make  the  amende 
honorable  to  Randal  Leslie,  at  first 
only  bestowed  a  hearty  curse  or  two 
on  the  pride  and  ingratitude  both  of 
mother  and  son.    It  may  be  supposed, 


however,  that  his  second  thoughts 
were  more  gentle,  since  that  evening, 
though  he  did  not  go  himself  to  the 
widow,  he  sent  his  "  Hwry."  Now, 
though  Harry  was  sometimes  austere 
and  brusque  enough  on  her  own  ac- 
count, and  in  such  business  as  might 
especially  be  transacted  between  her- 
self and  the  cottagers,  yet  she  never 
appeared  as  the  delegate  of  her  lord 
except  in  the  capacity  of  a  herald  of 
peace  and  mediating  angel.  It  was 
with  good  heart,  too,  that  she  under- 
took this  mission,  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  both  mother  and  son  were  great 
favourites  of  hers.  She  enteied  the 
cottage  with  the  friendliest  beam  in 
her  bright  blue  eye,  and  it  was  with 
the  softest  tone  of  her  frank  cordial 
voice  that  she  accosted  the  widow. 
But  she  was  no  more  successful  thaa 
the  Steward  had  been.  The  truth  is,, 
that  I  don't  believe  the  haughtiest 
duke  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  really  so 
proud  as  your  plain  English  rural 
peasant,  nor  half 'so  hard  to  propi- 
tiate and  deal  with  when  his  sense  of 
dignity  is  ruffled.  Nor  are  there  many 
of  my  own  literary  brethren  (thin- 
skinned  creatures  though  we  are)  so 
sensitively  alive  to  the  Public  Opinion, 
wisely  despised  by  Dr  Riccabocca,  as 
that  same  peasant.  He  can  endure 
a  ^ood  deal  of  contumely  sometimes, 
it  IS  true,  from  his  superiors,  (though,, 
thank  Heaven !  Uiat  he  rarely  meets 
with  unjnstly ;)  but  to  be  looked  down 
upon,  and  mocked,  and  pointed  at  by 
his  own  equals — his  own  little  world 
—cuts  him  to  the  soul.  And  if  yoa 
can  succeed  in  breaking  this  pride, 
and  destroying  this  sensitiveness,  then 
he  is  a  lost  being.  He  can  never  re- 
cover his  self-esteem,  and  yon  have 
chucked  him  half  way — a  stolid,  inert,, 
sullen  victim — to  the  perdition  of  the 
prison  or  the  convict-ship. 

Of  this  stuff  was  the  nature  both  of 
the  widow  and  her  son.  Had  the 
honey  of  Plato  flowed  from  the  tongue 
of  Mrs  Hazeldean,  it  oould  not  havo 
turned  into  sweetness  the  bitter 
spirit  upon  which  it  descended.  But 
Mrs  Hazeldean,  though  an  excellent 
woman,  was  rather  a  bluff  plain- 
spoken  one— and,  after  all,  die  had 
some  little  feeling  for  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,  and  a  decayed  fallen  gen- 
tleman, who,  even  by  Lenny's  account,, 
had  been  assailed  without  any  intelli- 
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giUe  proTOcation ;  nor  ooold  she,  with 
ber  stroDg  common  sense,  attach  all 
the  importance  which  Mrs  Fairfield 
did  to  the  nnmannerlj  impertinence 
of  a  few  yonng  cubs,  which,  she  said 
tmly,  "  wonld  soon  die  away  if  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it."  The  widow's 
mind  was  made  np,  and  Mrs  Hazel- 
dean  departed — ^wlth  mnch  chagrin 
and  some  displeasure. 

Mrs  Fairfield,  however,  tacitly  nn- 
derstood  that  the  request  she  had 
made  was  granted,  and  early  one 
morning  her  door  was  found  locked — 
the  key  left  at  a  neighbonr's  to  be 
given  to  the  Steward ;  and,  on  farther 
inqniry,  it  was  ascertained  that  her 
furniture  and  effects  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  errand-cart  in  the  dead 
of  the  night.  Lenny  had  succeeded  in 
finding  a  cottage,  on  the  road-side, 
not  far  from  the  Casino ;  and  there, 
with  a  joyous  face,  he  waited  to  wel- 
come his  mother  to  breakfast,  and 
show  how  he  had  spent  the  night  in 
arranging  her  fhmiture. 

"  Parson  T  cried  the  Squire,  when 
all  this  news  came  upon  him,  as  he  was 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  Mr  Dale  to 
inspect  some  proposed  improvement 
in  the  Alms-house,  ^*  this  is  all  your 
fanlt.  Why  did  not  you  go  and  talk  to 
that  brute  of  a  boyf  and  that  dolt  of  a 
woman?  YouVe  got  'soft  sawder 
enough,'  as  Frank  calls  it  in  his  new- 
fiishioned  slang." 

*^  As  if  I  had  not  talked  myself 
hoarse  to  both  I"  said  the  Parson  in 
a  tone  of  r^roachful  surprise  at  the 
accusation.  ^*  But  it  was  in  vain  1 
O  Squire,  if  you  had  taken  my  advice 
about  the  Stocks — ouietanon  moverel" 

"  Bother  r  said  the  Squire.  "I 
suppose  I  am  to  be  held  up  as  a  tyrant, 
a  Nero,  a  Richard  the  Third,  or  a 
Grand  Inquisitor,  merely  for  hav- 
ing things  smart  and  tidy  I  Stocks 
indeed  1— -your  friend  Rickeybockey 
said  he  was  never  more  comfortable 
in  his  life— quite  enjoyed  sitting  there. 
And  what  did  not  hurt  Rickeybockey's 
dignity  (a  very  gentlemanlike  man  be 
is,  when  he  pleases)  ought  to  be  no 
such  great  matter  to  Master  Leonard 
Fairfield.  But  'tis  no  use  talking! 
What's  to  be  done  now  ?  The  woman 
most  not  starve;  and  Fm  sure  she 
can't  live  out  of  Rickeybockey's  wages 
to  Lenny— (by  the  way,  I  hope  he 
don't  board  him  upon  his  and  Jack- 


eymo's  leavines:  I  hear  they  dine 
upon  newts  and  sticklebacks — faugh !) 
ru  tell  you  what,  Parson,  now  I  think 
of  it— at  the  back  of  the  cottage  which 
she  has  taken  there  are  some  fields 
of  capital  land  just  vacant.  Rickey- 
bockey wants  to  have  'em,  and  sound- 
ed me  as  to  the  rent  when  he  was  at 
the  Hall.  I  only  half  promised  him 
the  refusal.  And  he  must  give  up 
four  or  five  acres  of  the  b^t  land 
round  the  cottage  to  the  widow— just 
enough  for  her  to  manage — and  she 
can  keep  a  dairy.  If  she  want  capi- 
tal, I'll  lend  her  some  in  your  name — 
only  don't  tell  Stim  ;  and  as  for  the 
rent — we'll  talk  of  that  when  we  see 
how  she  gets  on,  thankless  obstinate 
jade  that  she  is !  You  see,"  added 
the  Squire,  as  if  he  felt  there  was 
some  apology  due  for  this  generosity 
to  an  object  whom  he  professed  to 
consider  so  ungrateful,  "her  husband 
was  a  faithful  servant,  and  so— I  wish 
you  would  not  stand  there  staring  me 
out  of  countenance,  but  go  down  to 
the  woman  at  once,  or  Stim  will  have 
let  the  land  to  Rickeybockey,  as  sure 
as  a  gun.  And  harkye.  Dale,  perhaps 
you  can  contrive,  if  the  woman  is  so 
cursedly  stiff- backed,  not  to  say  the 
land  is  mine,  or  that  it  is  any  favour 
I  want  to  do  her — or,  in  short, 
manage  it  as  you  can  for  the  best." 
Still  even  this  charitable  messago 
failed.  The  widow  knew  that  the 
land  was  the  Squire's,  and  worth  a 
good  £3  an  acre.  ^  She  thanked  him 
humbly  for  that  and  all  favours ;  but 
she  could  not  afford  to  buy  cows,  and 
she  did  not  wish  to  be  beholden  to 
any  one  for  her  living.  And  Lenny 
was  well  off  at  Mr  Rickeybockey's, 
and  coming  on  wonderfully  in  the 
garden  way— and  she  did  not  doubt 
she  could  get  some  washing ;  at  all 
events,  her  haystack  wonld  bring  in  a 
good  bit  of  money,  and  she  should  do> 
nicely,  thank  their  honours.' 

Nothing  farther  could  be  done  in 
the  direct  way,  but  the  remark  about 
the  washing  suggested  some  mode  of 
indirectly  benefiting  the  widow.  And 
a  little  time  afterwairds,  the  sole  laund- 
ress in  that  immediate  neighbourhood 
happening  to  die,  a  hint  from  the 
Squire  obtained  fi'om  the  landlady  of 
the  inn  opposite  the  Casino  such 
cnstom  as  she  had  to  bestow,  which 
at  times  was  not  inconsiderable.  And 
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what  with  Lienny^B  wages,  (whatever  aical  signs   of  Cost  and   abstinence 

that  mysterious  item  might  be,)  the  which  Biccabocca  and  his  valet  gra* 

mother   and  son  contrived  to  [live  toitonsly  afforded  to  the  student  in 

withoat  exhibiting  any  of  diose  phy-  animal  anatomy. 


CHAPTBB    ZIY. 


Of  all  the  wares  and  commodities  in 
exchange  and  barter,  wherein  so 
maiiily  consists  the  civilisation  of  oar 
modem  world,  there  is  not  one  which 
is  so  carefally  weighed— eo  accorately 
measured— 80  plumbed  and  gauged — 
so  doled  and  scraped — so  poured  out 
In  minima  and  balanced  with  scruples 
— as  that  necessary  of  social  commerce 
.  called  ^^  an  apdogy  I "  If  the  chemists 
were  half  so  careful  in  vending  their 
poisons,  there  would  be  a  notable 
diminution  in  the  yearly  average  of 
victims  to  arsenic  and  oxalic  acid. 
But,  alas,  in  the  matter  of  q>ology, 
it  is  not  from  the  excess  of  the  dose, 
but  the  timid,  niggardly,  miserly  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  dispensed,  that  poor 
Humanity  is  hurried  off  to  the  Styx  I 
How  many  times  does  a  life  depend 
on  the  exact  proportions  of  an  apology  1 
Is  it  a  hairbreadth  too  short  to  cover 
the  scratch  for  which  you  want  it  ? 
Make  your  will — ^you  are  a  dead  man! 
A  life  do  I  say  ?— a  hecatomb  of  lives  I 
How  many  wars  would  have  been  pre* 
vented,  how  many  thrones  would  be 
standing,  dynasties  flourishing — com* 
monweaithd  brawling  round  a  hemoy 
or  fitting  out  galleys  for  com  and  cot- 
ton— if  an  inch  or  two  more  of  apo- 
logy had  been  added  to  the  proffered 
ell !    But  then  that  plaguy^  jealous. 


auspicious,  old  vinegar- faced  Honour, 
and  her  partner  Pride — as  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  a  sfae-ddnflint 
as  herself — have  the  monopoly  of 
the  article.  And  what  with  the  time 
they  lose-  in  adjusting  their  spec* 
tacles,  hunting  in  the  precise  shelf 
for  the  precise  quality  demanded, 
then  (quality  found)  the  haggling  as 
to  quantum — considering  whether  it 
should  be  Apothecary's  weight  or 
Avoirdupois,  or  English  measure  or 
Flemish — and,  finally,  the  hullaboloo 
they  make  if  the  customer  is  not  per* 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  monstrous 
little  he  gets  for  his  money, — I  don't 
wonder,  for  my  part,  how  one  loses 
temper  and  patience,  and  sends  Pride, 
Honour,  and  Apology,  all  to  the  deviL 
Aristophanes,  in  his  ^'  Comedy  of 
Peoc^"  insinuates  a  beautiful  allegory 
by  only  suffering  •  that  goddess, 
though  in  fact  she  is  his  heroine,  to 
appear  as  a  mute.  She  takes  care 
never  to  open  her4ip8.  The  shrewd 
Greek  knew  very  well  that  she  would 
cease  to  be  Peace,  if  she  once  began  to 
chatter.  Wherefore,  O  reader,  Sever 
you  find  your  pump  imder  the  iron  heel 
of  another  man's  boot,  heaven  grant 
that  you  may  hold  your  tongue,  and  not 
make  things  past  all  endurance  and  for- 
giveness by  Imwlingottt  for  an  apology  1 


CHAPTER  XT. 


But  the  Squire  and  his  son,  Frank, 
were  large-hearted  generous  creatures 
in  the  article  of  apology,  as  in  all 
things  less  skimpinkly  dealt  out.  And 
seeing  that  Lieonard  Fairfield  would 
offer  no  plaister  to  Randal  Leslie, 
they  made  amends  for  his  stinginess 
by  their  own  prodigality.  The  Squire 
accompanied  his  son  to  Rood  Hall, 
and  none  of  the  fkmily  choosing  to  be 
at  home,  the  Squire  in  his  own  hand, 
and  from  his  own  head,  indited  and 
composed  an  epistle  which  might  have 
satisfied  all  the  wounds  which  the  dttg^ 
nity  of  tiie  Leslies  had  ever  received. 


This  letter  of  apology  ended  with  a 
hearty  request  that  Randal  wodd 
come  and  spend  a  few  days  with  his 
son.  Frank's  epistle  was  to  the  same 
purport,  only  more  Etonian  and  less 
legible. 

It  was  some  days  before  Randal's 
replies  to  these  epistles  were  received. 
The  replies  bore  the  address  of  a  vil- 
lage near  London,  and  stated  that  the 
writer  was  now  reading  with  a  tutor 
preparatory  to  entrance  at  Oxford, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  accept  the 
invitation  extended  to  him. 

For  the   rest,   Randal  expressed 
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hifiwelf  with  good  sense,  though  not 
with  moch  generosity.  He  excused 
bis  partieipation  in  the  vulgaritj  of 
such  a  conflict  by  a  bitter  but  short 
allosion  to  the  obstinacy  and  igno- 
rance of  the  Tillag^  boor ;  and  did  not 
do  what  yon,  my  kind  reader,  certainly 
woold  have  done  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances—viz.  intercede  in  behalf  of 
a  brave  and  unfortunate  antagonist. 
Most  of  us  like  a  foe  better  after  we 
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have  fought  him — that  is,  if  we  are 
the  conquering  party;  this  was  not 
the  case  with  Randal  Leslie.  There, 
so  far  as  the  Etonian  was  concerned, 
tiie  matter  rested.  And  the  Squire, 
irritated  that  he  could  not  repair 
whatever  wrong  that  young  gentle- 
man had  sustained,  no  longer  felt  a 
pang  of  reffret  as  he  passed  by  Mrs 
FaiAeld*s  deserted  cottage. 


GHAPTEB  XYL 


Lenny  Fairfield  continued  to  give 
great  satisfaction  to  his  new  em- 
ployers, and  to  profit  in  many  respects 
by  the  familiar  kindness  with  which 
he  was  treated.  Biccabocca,  who 
valued  himself  on  penetrating  into 
character,  had  fVom  the  first  seen 
that  much  stuff  oi  no  common  quality 
and  texture  was  to  be  found  in  the 
disposition  and  mind  of  the  English 
village  boy.  On  futher  acquaint- 
ance, he  perceived  that,  under  a 
child's  innocent  simplicity,  there  were 
the  workings  of  an  acuteness  that 
required  but  development  and  direc- 
tion. He  ascertained  that  the  pat- 
tern boy*8  progress  at  the  village 
school  proceeded  from  something 
more  than  mechanical  docility  and 
readiness  of  comprehension.  Lenny 
had  a  keen  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
through  all  the  disadvantages  of 
birth  and  circumstance,  there  were  the 
indications  of  that  natural  genius 
which  converts  disadvantages  them- 
selves into  stimulants.  Still,  with  the 
germs  of  good  qualities  lay  the  em- 
bryos of  those  which,  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate, and  hard  to  destroy,  often  mar 
the  produce  of  the  soil.  With  a 
remarkable  and  generous  pride  in 
self-repute,  there  was  some  stubborn- 
ness ;  with  great  sensibility  to  kind- 
ness, there  was  also  strong  reluctance 
to  forgive  affront. 

This  mixed  nature  in  an  uncul- 
tivated peasant's  breast  interested 
Biccabocca,  who,  though  long  secluded 
from  the  commerce  of  maniund,  still 
looked  upon  man  as  the  most  various 
and  entertaining  volume  which  phi- 
losophical research  can  explore.  He 
soon  accustomed  the  boy  to  the  tone  of 
a  conversation  generally  subtle  and 
suggestive;    and   Lenny's   language 


and  ideas  became  insensibly  less 
rustic  and  more  refined.  Then  Bic- 
cabocca selected  from  his  library, 
small  as  it  was,  books  that,  though 
elementary,  were  of  a  higher  cast 
than  Lenny  could  have  found  within 
his  reach  at  Hazeldean.  Biccabocca 
knew  the  English  language  well, 
better  in  grammar,  construction,  and 
genius  than  many  a  not  ill-educated 
Englishman;  for  he  had  studied  it 
with  the  minuteness  with  which  a 
scholar  studies  a  dead  language,  and 
amidst  his  collection  he  hi^  many  of 
the  books  which  had  formerly  served 
him  for  that  purpose.  These  were  the 
first  works  he  had  lent  to  Lenny. 
Meanwhile  Jackeymo  imparted  to  the 
boy  many  secrets  in  practical  garden- 
ing and  minute  husbandry,  for  at 
that  day  farming  in  England  (some 
favoured  counties  and  estates  ex- 
cepted) was  far  below  the  nicety  to 
which  the  art  has  been  immemorially 
carried  in  the  north  of  Italy — where, 
indeed,  you  may  travel  for  miles  and 
miles  as  through  a  series  of  market- 
gardens — so  that,  all  these  things  con- 
sidered, Leonard  Fairfield  mieht  be 
said  to  have  made  a  change  For  the 
better.  Yet  in  truth,  and  looking 
below  the  surface,  that  might  be  fair 
matter  of  doubt.  For  the  same  rea- 
son which  had  induced  the  boy  to 
fly  his  native  village,  he  no  longer 
repaired  to  the  church  of  Hazeldean. 
The  old  intimate  intercourse  between 
him  and  the  Parson  became  neces- 
sarily suspended,  or  bounded  to  an 
occasional  kindly  visit  from  the  latter — 
visits  which  grew  more  rare,  and  less 
familiar,  as  he  found  his  former  pupil 
in  no  want  of  his  services,  and  wholly 
deaf  to  his  mild  entreaties  to  forget 
and  forgi>'e  the  past,  and  come  at 
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least  to  his  old  seat  in  the  parish 
church.  Lenny  still  went  to  charch — 
a  charch  a  long  way  off  In  another 
parish — bat  the  sermons  did  not  do 
him  the  same  good  as  Parson  Dale's 
had  done ;  and  the  clergyman,  who 
had  his  own  flock  to  attend  to,  did 
not  condescend,  as  Parson  Dale 
woald  have  done,  to  explain  what 
seemed  obscnre,  and  enforce  what 
was  profitable,  in  private  talk,  with 
that  stray  lamb  from  another's  fold. 

Now  I  qaestion  much  if  all  Dr 
Biccabocca's  sage  maxims,  though 
they  were  often  very  moral,  and 
generally  very  wise,  served  to  expand 
the  peasant  boy's  native  good  qaali- 
ties,  and  correct  his  bad,  half  so  well 
as  the  few  simple  words,  not  at  all 
indebted  to  Machiavelli,  which  Leon- 
ard had  once  reverently  listened  to 
when  he  stood  by  his  father's  chair, 
yielded  np  for  the  moment  to  the 

r  Parson,  worthy  to  sit  in  it;  for 
Dale  had  a  heart  in  which  all 
the  fatherless  of  the  parish  found 
their  place.  Nor  was  this  loss  of 
tender,  intimate,  spiritual  Ioi*e  so 
connterbalanced  by  the  greater  facili- 
ties for  purely  mtellectaal  instruction, 
as  modem  enlightenment  might  pre- 
sume. For,  without  disputing  the 
advantage  of  knowledge  in  a  general 
way,  knowledge,  in  itself,  is  not 
friendly  to  content.  Its  tendency,  of 
course,  is  to  increase  the  desires,  to 


dissatisfy  as  with  what  is,  in  order 
to  urge  progress  to  what  may  be; 
and,  in  that  progress,  what  unnoticed 
martyrs  among  the  many  must  fall, 
baffled  and  crushed  by  the  way !  To 
how  large  a  number  will  be  given 
desires  they  will  never  realise,  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  lot  from  which  they 
will  never  rise !  AUonsI  one  is  view- 
ing the  dark  side  of  the  question.  It 
is  all  the  fault  of  that  confounded 
Riccabocca^  who  has  already  caused 
Lenny  Fairfield  to  lean  gloomily  on 
his  spade,  and,  after  looking  round 
and  seeing  no  one  near  him,  groan 
out  querulously — 

*^  And  am  I  bom  to  dig  a  potato 
ground  ?  " 

Pardieuy  my  friend  Lenny,  if  you 
live  to  be  seventy,  and  ride  in  your 
carriage ;— and  by  the  help  of  a  dinner- 
pill  digest  a  spoonful  of  curry,  yon 
may  sigh  to  think  what  a  relish  there 
was  in  potatoes,  roasted  in  ashes 
after  yon  had  digged  them  out  of 
that  ground  with  your  own  stout 
young  hands.  Dig  on,  Lenny  Fair- 
field, dig  on !  Dr  Riccabocca  will  tell 
you  that  there  was  once  an  illustri- 
ous personage*  who  made  expe- 
rience of  two  very  different  occupa- 
tions— one  was  mling  men,  the  other 
was  planting  cabbages;  he  thought 
planting  cabbages  much  the  plea- 
santer  of  the  two ! 


CHAPTER  xni. 


Dr  Riccabocca  had  secured  Lenny 
Fairfield,  and  might  therefore  bo 
considered  to  have  ridden  his  hobby 
in  the  great  whirligig  with  adroit- 
ness and  success.  But  Miss  Jemima 
was  still  driving  round  in  her  car, 
handling  the  reins,  and  flourishing 
the  whip,  without  apparently  having 
got  an  inch  nearer  to  the  flying  form 
of  Dr  Riccabocca. 

Indeed,  that  excellent  and  only 
too  susceptible  spinster,  with  all  her 
experience  of  the  villany  of  man,  had 
never  conceived  the  wretch  to  bo  so 
thoroughly  beyond  the  reach  of 
redemption  as  when  Dr  Riccabocca 
took  his  leave,  and  once  more  interred 
himself  amidst  the  solitudes  of  the 


Casino,  without  having  made  any 
formal  renunciation  of  his  criminal 
celibacy.  For  some  days  she  shut 
herself  up  in  her  own  chamber,  and 
brooded  with  more  than  her  usual 
gloomy  satisfaction  on  the  certainty 
of  the  approaching  crash.  Indeed, 
many  signs  of  that  universal  calamity 
which,  while  the  visit  of  Riccabocca 
lasted,  she  had  permitted  herself  to 
consider  ambiguous,  now  became  lu- 
minously apparent.  Even  the  news> 
paper,  which  during  that  credulous 
and  happy  period  had  given  half  a 
column  to  Births  and  Marriages,  now 
bore  an  ominously  long  catalogue  of 
Deaths  ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  population  had  lost  heart,  and 
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bad  no  chance  of  repairing  its  daily 
losses.  The  leading  articles  spoke, 
with  the  obscurity  of  a  Pythian,  of  an 
impending  CRISIS.  Monstrous  tnmips 
sprouted  oat  from  the  paragraphs 
devoted  to  General  News.  Cows  bore 
calves  with  two  heads,  whales  were 
stranded  in  the  Humber,  showers  of 
frogs  descended  in  the  High  Street 
of  Cheltenham. 

All  these  symptoms  of  the  world's 
decrepitude  and  consummation,  which 
by  the  side  of  the  fascioatinff  Ricca- 
bocca  might  admit  of  some  doubt  as 
to  their  origin  and  cause,  now,  con- 
joined with  the  worst  of  all,  Tiz.~the 
frightfhlly  progressive  wickedness  of 
man — \m  to  Miss  Jemima  no  ray 
of  hope  save  that  afforded  by  the 
reflection  that  she  could  contem- 
plate the  wreck  of  matter  without  a 
single  sentiment  of  regret. 

Mrs  Dale,  however,  by  no  means 
shared  the  despondency  of  her  fair 
frieod,  and,  having  gained  access  to 
Miss  Jemima's  chamber,  succeeded, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  in  her 
kindly  attempts  to  cheer  the  drooping 
spirits  of  that  female  misanthropist. 
Nor,  in  her  benevolent  desire  to  speed 
the  car  of  Miss  Jemima  to  its  hy- 
meneal goal,  was  Mrs  Dale  so  cruel 
towards  her  male  friend,  Dr  Rtcca- 
bocca,  as  she  seemed  to  her  husband. 
For  Mrs  Dale  was  a  woman  of 
shrewdness  and  penetration,  as  most 
quick-tempered  women  are ;  and  she 
knew  that  Miss  Jemima  was  one  of 
those  excellent  young  ladies  who 
are  likely  to  value  a  husband  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  him.  In  fact,  my  readers 
of  both  sexes  must  often  have  met,  in 
the  course  of  their  experience,  with 
that  peculiar  sort  of  feminine  disposi- 
tion, which  requires  the  warmth  of 
the  conjugal  hearth  to  develop  all  its 
native  g<x>d  qualities  ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  blamed  overmuch  if,  innocently 
aware  of  this  tendency  in  its  nature, 
it  tarns  towards  what  is  best  fitted  for 
its  growth  and  improvement,  by  laws 
akin  to  those  which  make  the  sun- 
flower turn  to  the  sun,  or  the  willow 
to  the  stream.  Ladies  of  this  dispo- 
sition, permanently  thwarted  in  their 
affectionate  bias,  gradually  languish 
away  into  intellectual  inanition,  or 
spront  out  into  those  abnormal  eccen- 
tricities which  are  classed  nnder  the 


general  name  of  *' oddity"  or  "char- 
acter." But,  once  admitted  to  their 
proper  soil,  it  is  astonishing  what 
healthfhl  improvement  takes  place — 
how  the  poor  heait,  before  starved 
and  stinted  of  nourishment,  throws 
out  its  suckers,  and  bursts  into  bloom 
and  fruit.  And  thus  many  a  bcdle 
from  whom  the  beaux  have  stood  aloo^ 
only  because  the  puppies  think  she 
coidd  be  had  for  the  asking,  they  see 
afterwards  settled  down  into  true  wife 
and  fond  mother,  with  amaze  at  their 
former  disparagement,  and  a  sigh  at 
their  blind  hardness  of  heart. 

In  all  probability,  Mrs  Dale  took 
this  view  of  the  subject;  and  certainly, 
in  addition  to  all  the  hitherto  dormant 
virtues  which  would  be  awakened  in 
Miss  Jemima  when  fairly  Mrs  Ricoa- 
bocca,  she  counted  somewhat  npon  the 
mere  worldly  advantage  which  such  a 
matchwould  bestow  upon  the  exile.  So 
respectable  a  connection  with  one  of 
the  oldest,  wealthiest,  and  most  popular 
families  in  the  shire,  would  in  itself 
give  him  a  position  not  to  be  despised 
by  a  poor  stranger  in  the  land ;  and 
though  the  interest  of  Miss  Jeniima's 
dowry  might  not  be  much,  regarded  in 
the  light  of  English  pounds,  (not 
Milanese  Ure^)  still  it  would  suffice  to 
prevent  that  gradual  process  of  dema- 
terislisation  which  the  lengthened  diet 
upon  minnows  and  sticklebacks  had 
afready  made  apparent  in  the  fine  and 
slow-evanishing  form  of  the  philoso- 
pher. 

Like  all  persons  convinced  of  the 
expediency  of  a  thing,  Mrs  Dale  saw 
nothing  wanting  but  opportunities  to 
insure  its  success.  And  that  these 
might  be  forthcoming,  she  not  only 
renewed  with  greater  frequency,  and 
more  urgent  instance  than  ever,  her 
friendly  Invitations  to  Riccabocca  to 
drink  tea  and  spend  the  evening,  but 
she  artfully  so  chafed  the  Squire  on 
his  sore  point  of  hospitality,  that  the 
Doctor  received  weekly  a  pressing 
solicitation  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the 
Hall. 

At  first  the  Italian  pished  and 
grunted,  and  said  Coipetto^  and  Per 
BaccOy  and  Diavolo^  and  tried  to  creep 
out  of  so  much  proffered  courtesy. 
But,  like  all  single  gentlemen,  he  was 
a  little  under  the  tyrannical  influence 
of  his  faithful  servant;  and  Jackeymo, 
though  he  could  bear  starving  as  well 
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as  bis  master  when  necessary,  still, 
wlien  he  had  the  option,  preferred 
roast  beef  and  plnm-pndding.  More- 
over, that  vain  and  incautioas  confi- 
dence of  Riccabocca,  tonching  the  vast 
snm  at  his  command,  and  with  no 
heavier  drawback  than  that  of  so 
amiable  a  lady  as  Miss  Jemima — who 
had  already  shown  him  (Jackeymo) 
many  little  delicate  attentions — had 
greatly  whetted  the  cupidity  which 
was  in  the  servant^s  Italian  natore : 
a  cupidity  the  more  keen  because, 
long  debarred  its  legitimate  exercise 
on  his  own  mercenary  interests,  he 
carried  it  all  to  the  account  of  his 
master's! 

Thus  tempted  by  his  enemy,  and 
betrayed  by  his  servant,  the  unfortu- 
nate Riccabocca  fell,  though  with 
eyes  not  unblinded,  into  the  hospitable 
snares  extended  for  the  destruction  of 
his— celibacy  1  He  went  often  to  the 
parsonage,  often  to  the  Hall,  and  by 
degrees  the  sweets  of  the  social  do- 
mestic life,  long  denied  him,  began  to 
exercise  their  enervating  charm  upon 
the  stoicism  of  our  poor  exile.  Frank 
had  now  returned  to  Eton.  An  un- 
expected invitation  had  carried  off 
Captain  Higginbotham  to  pass  a  few 
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weeks  at  Bath  with  a  distant  relation, 
who  had  lately  returned  from  India, 
and  who,  as  rich  as  CroBSUs,  felt  so 
estranged  and  solitary  in  his  native 
isle  that,  when  the  Captain  *^  claimed 
kindred  there,**  to  his  own  amaze 
*^  he  had  his  claims  allowed ;  *' 
while  a  very  protracted  sitting  of 
Parliament  still  delayed  in  London 
the  Squire's  habitual  visitors  in  the 
later  summer ;  so  that — a  chasm  thus 
made  in  his  society — Mr  Haseldean 
welcomed  with  no  hollow  cordiality 
the  diversion  or  distraction  he  found 
in  the  foreigner's  companionship. 
Thus,  with  pleasure  to  all  parties,  and 
strong  hopes  to  the  two  female  con- 
spirators, the  intimacy  between  the 
Casino  and  Hall  rapidly  thickened; 
but  still  not  a  word  resembling  a  dis- 
tinct proposal  did  Dr  Riccabocca 
breathe.  And  still,  if  such  an  idea 
obtruded  itself  on  his  mind,  it  was 
chased  therefrom  with  so  determined 
a  Diavolo  that  perhaps,  if  not  the  end 
of  the  world,  at  least  the  end  of  Miss 
Jemima's  tenure  in  it,  might  have 
approached,  and  seen  her  still  Miss 
Jemima,  but  for  a  certun  letter  with 
a  foreign  post-mark  that  reached  the 
Doctor  one  Tuesday  morning. 


CHAFTEB  XVIII. 


The  servant  saw  that  something 
had  gone  wrong,  and,  under  pretence 
of  syringing  the  orange-trees,  he  lin- 
gered near  his  master,  and  peered 
through  the  sunny  leaves  upon  Eicca- 
bocca's  melancholy  brows. 

The  Doctor  sighed  heavily.  Nor  did 
he,  as  was  his  wont,  after  some  such 
sigh,  mechanically  take  up  that  dear 
comforter,  the  pipe.  But  though  the 
tobacco-pouch  lay  by  his  side  on  the 
balustrade,  and  the  pipe  stood  against 


doned  by  the  expression  of  intellectual 
vivacity  or  the   exquisite    smile  of 
Italian  courtesy,  the  deep  downward 
lines  revealed  the  characters  of  sor- 
row.    Jackeymo  did  not  venture  to 
speak;  but  the  continued  silence  of 
his  master  disturbed  him  much.    He 
laid  that  peculiar  tinder  which  your 
smokers  use  upon  the  steel,  and  struck 
the  spark — still  not  a  word,  nor  did 
Riccabocca  stretch  forth  his  hand. 
^*  I  never  knew  him  in  this  taking 
ore,"    thought    Jackeymo ;     and 
icately  he  insinuated  the  neck  of 
pipe  into  the  nerveless  fingers  of 
hand  that  lay  supine  on  those 
Dt  knees  —  the  pipe   feU  to  the 
und. 

Tackeymo  crossed  himself,  and  be- 
L  praying  to  his  sainted  namesake 
h  great  fervour. 

?he  Doctor  rose  slowly,  and,  as  if 
h  effort,  he  walked  once  or  twice 
and  fro  the  terrace ;  and  then  he 
ted  abruptly,  and  said — 
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"Friendl'' 

^Blessed  Monsignore  San  Gia- 
como,  I  knew  thon  wonldst  hear  me  !*^ 
cried  the  senrant ;  and  he  n^sed  his 
master's  hand  to  hte  lips,  then  abruptly 
tnmed    away  and    wiped  his  eyes. 


"  Friend,"  repeated  Riccabocca,  and 
this  time  with  a  tremnions  emphasis, 
and  in  the  softest  tone  of  a  voice 
never  wholly  without  the  mnsic  of 
the  sweet  South,  "  I  would  talk  to 
thee  of  my  child." — 


CHAPTBR  XIX. 


^The  letter,  then,  relates  to  the 
Sifnorina.    She  is  well  ?  " 

*^  Tee,  she  is  well  now.  She  is  in 
onr  native  Italy." 

Jackeymo  raised  his  eyes  involun- 
tarily towards  the  orange-trees,  and 
the  morning  breeze  swept  by  and 
bore  to  him  the  odour  of  their  blos- 


**  Those  are  sweet  even  here,  with 
care,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  trees. 
**  I  tiitnk  I  have  said  that  before  to 
the  Padrone." 

Bnt  Riccabocca  was  now  looking 
again  at  the  letter,  and  did  not  notice 
either  the  gesture  or  the  remark  of 
his  servant. 

**  My  annt  is  no  more ! "  said  he, 
after  a  pause. 

"  We  will  pray  for  her  soul  1 "  an- 
gweted  Jackeymo  solemnly.  "Bnt 
she  was  very  old,  and  had  been  a 
kng  time  ailing.  Let  it  not  grieve 
the  Padrone  too  keenly :  at  that  age, 
and  with  those  infirmities,  death 
ooBiea  as  a  friend." 

*'  Peace  be  to  her  dnst  I "  returned 
Ae  Italian.  ''If  she  had  her  faults, 
be  they  now  forgotten  for  ever ;  and 
in  the  hour  of  my  danger  add  distress, 
she  sheltered  my  infant  1  That  shel- 
ter is  destroyed.  This  letter  is  from 
the  priest,  her  confessor.  You  know 
that  she  had  nothing  at  her  own  dis- 
posal to  bequeath  mv  child,  and  her 
property  passes  to  the  male  heir — 
mine  enemy." 

''Traitor!"  muttered  Jackeymo; 
and  his  right  hand  seemed  to  feel  for 
tike  weapon  which  the  Italians  of 
lower  rank  often  openly  wear  in  their 
prdies. 

"  The  priest,"  resumed  Riccabocca 
calmi^t "  has  rightly  j«dged  in  remov- 
ing my  child  as  a  gaest  from  the 
iKrase  in  which  my  enemy  enters  as 
ted." 


"  And  where  is  the  Signorina?  " 

"  With  that  poor  priest.  See,  Gia- 
eomo — here,  here — this  is  her  hand- 
writing at  the  end  of  the  letter— the 
first  lines  she  ever  yet  traoed  to  me." 

Jackeymo  took  off  his  hat,  and 
looked  reverently  on  the  large  cha- 
racters of  a  child's  writing.  But 
large  as  they  were,  they  seemed  in- 
distinct, for  the  paper  was  blistered 
with  the  child's  tears;  and  on  the 
place  where  they  had  not  fallen,  there 
was  a  round  fresh  moist  stain  of  the 
tear  that  had  dropped  from  the  lids 
of  the  father.  Riccabocca  renewed, 
— "The  priest  recommends  a  con- 
vent" 

"To  the  devU  with  the  priest!" 
cried  the  servant ;  then  crossing  him- 
self rapidly,  he  added,  "I  did  not 
mean  that,  Monsignore  San  Giacomo 
— forgive  me !  But  your  Excellency  ♦ 
does  not  think  of  making  a  nun  of  his 
only  child!" 

♦*  And  yet  why  not?  "  said  Ricca- 
bocca mournfully ;  "  what  can  I  give 
her  in  the  world  ?  Is  the  land  of  the 
stranger  a  better  refuge  than  the 
home  of  peace  fai  her  native  dime  ?  " 

"  In  the  land  of  the  stranger  beats 
her  father's  heart  I " 

"And  if  that  beat  were  stilled, 
what  then  ?  Ill  fares  the  life  that  a 
single  death  can  bereave  of  all.  In  a 
convent  at  least  (and  the  priest's  in- 
fluence can  obtain  her  that  asylum 
amongst  her  equals  and  amidst  her 
sex)  she  is  safe  from  trial  and  from 
penury — to  her  grave." 

"  Penury !  Just  see  how  rich  we 
shall  be  when  we  take  those  fields  at 
Michaelmas." 

''Pazziel''  (follies)  said  Ricca- 
bocca listlessly.  "Are  these  suns  more 
serene  than  ours,  or  the  soil  more 
fertile  ?  Yet  in  our  own  Italy,  saith 
the  proverb, '  he  who  sows  land  reaps 


♦  The  title  of  Excellency  does  not,  in  ItaUan,  necessarily  express  any  exalted 
imok;  but  is  often  given  by  eervanie  to  their  masters. 
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more  care  than  com.*  It  were  dif- 
ferent,'* coatinaed  the  father  after  a 
pause,  and  in  a  more  irresolute  tone, 
^^  if  I  had  some  independence,  how- 
ever small,  to  count  on— nay,  if  among 
all  my  tribe  of  daintj  relatives  there 
were  but  one  female  who  would 
accompany  Yiolante  to  the  exile's 
hearth— Ishmael  had  his  Hagar.  But 
how  can  we  two  rough-bearded  men 
provide  for  all  the  nameless  wants 
and  cares  of  a  frail  female  child  ?  And 
she  has  been  so  delicately  reared — ^the 
woman -child  needs  the  fostering  hand 
and  tender  eye  of  a  woman.** 

"  And  with  a  word/'  said  Jackey- 
mo  resolutely,  "the  Padrone  might 
secure  to  his  child  all  that  he  needs, 
to  save  her  from  the  sepulchre  of  a 
convent ;  and  ere  the  autumn  leaves 
fall,  she  might  be  sitting  on  his  knee. 
Padrone,  do  not  think  that  yon  can 
conceal  from  me  the  truth,  that  you 
love  your  child  better  than  all  things 
in  the  world — now  the  Patria  is  as 
dead  to  you  as  the  dust  of  your 
fathers  —  and  your  heart-strings 
would  crack  with  the  effort  to  tear 
her  from  them,  and  consign  her  to  a 
convent.  Padrone,  never  again  to 
hear  her  voice — ^never  again  to  see 
her  facel  Those  little  arms  that 
twined  round  your  neck  that  dark 
night,  when  we  fled  fast  for  life  and 
freedom,  and  you  said,  as  you  felt 
their  clasp,  *  Friend,  all  is  not  yet 
lost  1*  ** 

"  Giacomo ! "  exclaimed  the  father 
reproachfully,  and  his  voice  seemed 
to  choke  him.  Rtccabocca  turned 
away,  and  walked  restlessly  to  and 
fro  the  terrace ;  then,  lifting  his  arms 
wiCh  a  wild  gesture  as  he  still  con- 
tinned  his  long  irregular  strides,  he 
muttered,  *^  Tes,  heaven  is  my  wit- 
ness that  I  could  have  borne  reverse 
and  banishment  without  a  murmur, 
had  I  permitted  myself  that  young 


partner  in  exile  and  privation. 
Heaven  is  my  witness  that,  if  I  hesi- 
tate now,  it  is  because  I  would  not 
listen  to  my  own  selfish  heart.  Yet 
never,  never  to  see  her  again— my 
chUd!  And  it  was  but  as  the  in- 
fant that  I  beheld  her!  O  friend. 
Mend — "  (and,  stopping  short  with  a 
burst  of  uncontrollable  emotion,  he 
bowed  his  head  upon  his  servant*s 
shoulder ;)  "  thou  knowest  what  I 
have  endured  and  suffered  at  my 
hearth,  as  in  my  country ;  the  wrong, 
the  perfidy,  the  — the  — '*  His 
voice  again  failed  him ;  he  clung  to 
his  servant's  breast,  and  his  whole 
frame  shook. 

"  But  your  child,  the  innocent  one 
— think  now  only  of  her  1 "  faltered 
Giacomo,  struggling  with  his  own 
sobs. 

"Ti-ue,  only  of  her,"  replied  the 
exile,  raising  bis  face — "  only  of  her. 
Put  aside  thy  thoughts  for  myself, 
friend— counsel  me.  If  I  were  to  send 
for  Yiolante,  and  if,  transplanted  to 
these  keen  airs,  she  drooped  and  died 
— look,  look— the  priest  says  that  she 
needs  such  tender  care ;  or  if  I  my- 
self were  summoned  from  the  world, 
to  leave  her  in  it  alone,  friendless, 
homeless,  breadless  perhaps,  at  the 
age  of  woman's  sharpest  trial  against 
temptation,  would  she  not  live  to 
mourn  the  cruel  egotism  that  closed 
on  her  infant  innocence  the  gates  of 
the  House  of  God?" 

Giacomo  was  appalled  by  this  ap- 
peal ;  and  indeed  Riccabocca  had  never 
before  thus  reverently  spoken  of  the 
cloister.  In  his  hours  of  philosophy, 
he  was  wont  to  sneer  at  monks  and 
nuns,  priesthood  and  superstition. 
But  now,  in  that  hour  of  emotion,  the 
Old  Religion  reclaimed  her  empire; 
and  the  sceptical  world-wise  man, 
thinking  only  of  his  child,  spoke  and 
felt  with  a  child's  simple  faith. 


CHAPTER   zx. 


"But  again  I  say,"  murmured 
Jackeymo  scarce  audibly,  and  after  a 
long  silence,  "  if  the  Padrone  would 
make  up  his  mind— to  marry  t " 

He  expected  that  his  master  would 
start  up  in  his  customary  indignation 
at  such  a  suggestion— nay,  he  might 
not  have  been  sorry  so  to  have 
changed  the  current  of  feeling;  but 


the  poor  Italian  only  winced  slightly, 
and  mildly  withdrawing  himself  firom 
his  servant's  supporting  arm,  .again 
paced  the  terrace,  but  this  time  quietly 
and  in  silence.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
thus  passed.  "  Give  me  the  pipe,** 
said  Dr  Riccabocca,  passing  into  the 
Belvidere. 
Jackeymo  again  stmck  the  spark, 
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and,  wonderfblly   relieved    at    tbe    sake  to  bestow  a  double  portion  of 

Padjrone*8  return  to  his  usual  adviser,     soothing  wisdom  on   the  benignant 
mentally  besought  his  sainted  name-    influences  of  the  weed. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Dr  Eiccabocca  had  been  some  little 
time  in  the  solitude  of  the  Belvidere, 
when  Lenny  Fairfield,  not  knowing 
that  his  employer  was  therein,  entered 
to  lay  down  a  book  which  the  Doctor 
had  lent  him,  with  injunctions  to 
leave  on  a  certain  table  when  done 
with.  Riccabocca  looked  up  at  the 
sound  of  the  young  peasant's  step. 

"I  beg  your  hononr*s  pardon— I 
did  not  know — *' 

**  Never  mind ;  lay  the  book  there. 
I  wish  to  speak  with  you.  You 
look  weU,  my  child ;  this  air  agrees 
with  you. as  well  as  that  of  Hazel- 
dean?'* 

"  Oh  yes,  sir." 

^*Yet  it  is  higher  ground,  more 
exposed?" 

^'That  can  hardly  be,  sir,"  said 
Lenny ;  ^^  there  are  many  plants 
grow  here  which  don*t  flourish  at  the 
9qaire*s.  The  hill  yonder  keeps  off 
the  east  wind,  and  the  place  lays  to 
the  south." 

"Lies,  not  lays,  Lenny.  What 
are  the  principal  complaints  in  these 
parts?" 

"Eh,  sir?" 

"I  mean  what  maladies,  what 
diseases?" 

"I  never  heard  tell  of  any,  sir, 
except  the  rheumatism." 

"No  low  fevers?— no  consump- 
tion?" 

"Never heard  of  tiiem,  sir." 

Eiccabocca  drew  a  long  breath,  as 
if  relieved. 

"  That  seems  a  very  kind  family  at 
the  Hall." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it," 
answered  Lenny  bluntly.  "I  have 
not  been  treated  justly.  But  as  that 
book  says,  sir,  *'  It  is  not  every  one 
who  comes  into  the  world  with  a 
mlver  spoon  in  his  mouth.' " 

Little  thought  the  Doctor  that 
those  wise  maxims  may  leave  sore 
thoughts  behind  them.  He  was  too 
occupied  with  the  subject  most  at  his 
own  heart  to  thiuk  then  of  what  was 
in  Lenny  Faurfield*s* 

"Yes;  a  kind,  English,  domestic 

VOL.  LXIX.— NO.  CCCXXIV. 


family.    Did  you  see  much  of  Miss 
Haseldean?" 

"  Not  so  much  as  of  the  Lady." 

"  Is  she  liked  in  the  village,  think 
you?" 

"  Miss  Jemima?  Yes.  She  never 
did  harm.  Her  little  dog  bit  me 
once— she  did  not  ask  me  to  beg  ita 
pardon,  she  asked  mine!  She*s  a 
very  nice  young  lady ;  the  girls  say 
she's  very  affable;  and,"  added  Lenny 
with  a  smile,  "there  are  always  more 
weddings  going  on  when  she's  down 
at  the  Hall." 

"  Oh  1 "  said  Riccabocca.  Then, 
after  a  long  whiff,  "  Did  you  ever 
see  her  play  with  the  little  children  ? 
Is  she  fond  of  children,  do  yon 
think?" 

"  Lord,  sir,  you  guess  everything ! 
She's  never  so  pleased  as  when  she's 
playing  with  the  babies." 

"Humph!"  grunted  Riccabocca. 
"  Babies — well,  that's  womanlike. 
I  don't  mean  exactly  babies,  but 
when  they're  older— little  girls." 

"  Indeed,  su*,  I  daresay ;  but," 
said  Lenny  primly,  "  I  never  as  yet 
kept  company  with  the  little  girls." 

"  Quite  right,  Lenny ;  be  equally 
discreet  all  your  life.  Mrs  Dale  is 
very  intimate  with  Miss  Hazeldean 
— more  than  with  the  Squire's  lady. 
Why  is  that,  think  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Leonard  shrewdly, 
"Mrs  Dale  has  her  little  tempers, 
though  she's  a  very  good  lady ;  and 
Madam  Hazeldean  is  rather  high, 
and  has  a  spirit.  But  Miss  Jemima 
is  so  soft:  any  one  could  live  with 
Miss  Jemima,  as  Joe  and  the  servants 
say  at  the  Hall." 

"  Indeed !  Get  my  hat  out  of  the 
parlour,  and— just  bring  a  clothes- 
brush,  Lenny.  A  flue  sunny  day  for 
a  walk." 

After  this  most  mean  and  dis- 
honourable inquisition  into  the  char- 
acter and  popular  repute  of  Miss 
Hazeldean,  ^ignore  Eiccabocca  seem- 
ed as  much  cheered  up  and  elated  as  if 
he  had  committed  some  very  noble 
action ;  and  he  walk^  forth  in  tbe 
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the  Hall  with  a  fiar  thj  help  and  the  pipe's,  tiie  Pad- 
rone shall  have  his  child ! ''  mattered 
the  servant,  loddng  op  from  the  gar- 
den. 


1438 

directio&    of  tbe    iiau  witb  a 
lighter  and  livelier  step  than  that 
with  which  he  had  paced  the  terrace. 
"Monsignore   San  Giacomo,  by 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Tet  Dr  Riccabocca  was  not  rash. 
The  man  who  wants  his  wedding- 
garment  to  fit  him  must  ^ow  plenty 
of  time  for  the  measure.  But,  from 
that  day,  the  Italian  notably  changed 
his  manner  towards  Miss  Hazeldean. 
Heceased  that  profosion  of  compliment 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  carri^  off  in 
safety  all  serions  meaning.  For  in- 
deed the  Doctor  considered  that  com- 
pliments, to  a  single  gentleman,  were 
what  the  inky  liquid  it  dispenses  is  to 
the  cuttle-fish,  that  by  OMCuring  the 
water  sails  away  ftim  its  enemy. 
Neither  did  he,  as  before,  avoid  pro- 
longed conversations  with  that  yonng 
lady,  and  contrive  to  escape  from 
all  solitary  rambles  by  her  side.  On 
the  contrary,  he  now  sought  evenr 
occasion  to  be  in  her  society ;  and, 
entirely  dropping  the  language  of 
gallantry,  he  assumed  something  of 
the  earnest  tone  of  friendship.  He 
•bent  down  his  intellect  to  examine 
and  plumb  her  own.  To  use  a  very 
homely  simile,  he  blew  away  that 
froth  which  there  is  on  the  surface  of 
mere  acquaintanceships,  especially 
with  the  opposite  sex ;  and  which,  while 
it  lasts,  scarce  allowsyou  to  distinguish 
between  small  beer  and  double  X. 
Apparently  Dr  Riccabocca  was  satis- 
fied with  his  scrutiny — at  all  events, 
under  that  froth  there  was  no  taste  of 
bitter.  The  Italian  might  not  find 
any  great  strength  of  intellect  in  Miss 
Jemima,  but  he  found  that,  disen- 
tangled from  many  little  whims  and 
foibles] — which  he  had  himself  the 
sense  to  perceive  were  harmless 
enough  if  they  lasted,  and  not  so 
absolutely  constitutional  but  what 
they  might  be  removed  by  a  tender 
hand — Miss  Hazeldean  bad  quite 
enough  sense  to  comprehend  the  plain 
duties  of  married  life ;  and  if  the  sense 
could  fail,  it  found  a  substitute  in 
good  old  homely  English  principles 
and  the  instincts  of  ^imiabie  kindly 
feelings. 

I  £aow  not  how  it  is,  but  your 
very  clever  man  never  seems  to  care 


so  much  as  your  less  gifted  mortab 
for  cleverness  In  his  helpmate.  Tour 
scholars,  and  poets,  and  ministers  of 
state,  are  more  often  than  not  found 
assorted  with  exceedingly  humdrum 
good  sort  of  women,  and  apparently 
like  them  all  the  better  for  the& 
deficiencies.  Just  see  how  happUy 
Racine  lived  with  his  wife,  and  what 
an  angel  he  thought  her,  and  yet  she 
had  never  read  hte  plays.  Certainly 
Goethe  never  troubled  the  lady  who 
called  him  "Mr  Privy  Counalior" 
with  whims  about  *  monack,*  and  spe- 
culations on  ^  colour,'  nor  those  stiff 
metaphysical  problems  on  which  one 
breaks  one*s  shins  in  the  Second  Part 
of  the  Faust.  Probably  it  may  be 
that  such  great  geniuses — knowing 
that,  as  compared  with  themselves, 
there  is  little  difference  between  vour 
clever  woman  and  your  humcuma 
woman— merge  at  once  all  minor  dis- 
tinctions, relinquish  all  attempts  that 
could  not  but  prove  unsatisfactory,  at 
sympathy  in  hard  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  are  quite  satisfied  to  establish 
that  tie  which,  after  all,  best  resists 
wear  and  tear— viz.  the  tough  house- 
hold bond  between  one  human  heart 
and  another. 

At  all  events,  this,  I  suspect,  was 
the  reasoning  of  Dr  Riccabocca,  when 
one  morning,  after  a  long  walk  with 
Miss  Hazeldean,  he  muttered  to  him- 
self— 

**  Duro  con  duro 
Non  fece  mfti  bnon  muio.** 

Which  may  bear  the  paraphrase, 
"Bricks  without  mortar  would  make 
a  very  bad  wall."  There  was  quite 
enough  in  Miss  Jemima's  disposition 
to  make  excellent  mortar :  the  Doctor 
took  the  bricks  to  himself. 

When  his  examination  was  con- 
cluded, our  philosopher  symbolically 
evinced  the  result  he  had  arrived  at 
by  a  very  simple  proceeding  on  his 
part — ^which  would  have  puzzled  you 
greatly  if  you  had  not  paused,  and 
meditated  thereon,  till  you  saw  all 
that  it  implied.    Dr  Riccabocem  took 
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<^  km  tpedackil  He  wiped  tbem 
carefblly,  put  them  into  tiieir  shagreen 
ease,  and  loeked  them  in  his  bnrean : 
— that  is  to  887,  he  left  off  wearing  hia 
apecsacs^B* 

Yoft  will  obserre  that  tiiere  was 
a  wiHiderfhl  depth  of  meaning  in 
tbat  critical  sjmptom,  whether  it  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  outward,  posi- 
tive and  explicit ;  or  a  sign  meta- 
phjaical,  mystical,  and  esoteric.  For, 
as  to  the  last— it  denoted  that  the 
taakof  the  spectacles  was  over;  that, 
when  a  phitosopher  has  made  np  his 
mind  to  marry,  it  is  better  hence- 
forth to  be  shortsighted — ^aay,  even 
somewhat  porblind— than  to  be  al- 
ways scmtiniaiBg  the  domestic  felicity, 
to  which  he  is  about  to  resign  himself, 
Uirongh  a  pair  of  cold  onlllnsory 
banuMclea.  And  for  the  things  be- 
yond the  hearth,  if  he  cannot  see 
without  spectacles,  is  he  not  i^ot 
to  ally  to  his  own  defective  vision 
a  good  sharp  pair  of  eyes,  never  at 
faalt  where  his  interests  are  con- 
cened?  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
gafded  positively,  categorically,  and 
explicitly,  Dr  Biccabocca,  by  laying 
aaide  those  spectacles,  signified  that 
he  was  aboat  to  commence  that 
hMippj  initiation  of  courtship  when 
every  man,  be  he  ever  so  much  a 
philosopher,  wishes  to  look  as  yoong 
and  aa  handsome  as  time  and  nature 
will  allow.  Vain  task  to  speed  the 
80&  language  of  the  eyes,  through  the 
medium  of  those  glassy  interpreters  1 
I  remember,  for  my  own  part,  that 


once,  on  a  visit  to  Adelaide,  I  was  in 
great  danger  of  foiling  in  love — with 
a  young  lady,  too,  who  would  have 
brought  me  a  very  good  fortune — 
when  she  suddenly  pr^uced  from  her 
reticule  a  very  neat  pair  of  No.  4, 
set  in  tortoise-sheU,  and,  fixing  upon 
me  their  Gorgon  gaae,  froae  the 
astonished  Cupid  into  stone  1  And  I 
hold  it  a  great  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
Biccabocca,  and  of  his  vast  experience 
in  mMikind,  that  he  was  not  above 
the  consideration  of  what  your  pseudo 
sages  would  have  regarded  as  foppish 
and  ridiculous  trifles.  It  argued  all 
the  better  for  that  happiness  which  is 
our  belugas  end  and  aim,  that,  in  con- 
descending to  play  the  lover,  be  put 
those  unbecoming  petrifiers  under 
lock  and  key. 

And  certainly,  new  the  spectacles 
wore  abandoned,  it  was  mposaible  to 
deny  that  the  Italian  had  remarkably 
handsome  eyes.  £ven  through  the 
spectacles,  or  lifted  a  little  above  them, 
they  were  always  bright  and  expres- 
sive ;  but  without  those  adjuncts,  the 
blaze  was  8(^er  and  more  tempered : 
they  had  that  look  which  the  French 
call  vdoute^  or  velvety ;  and  he  ap- 
peared altogether  ten  years  younger. 
If  our  Ulysses,  thus  rcjuvinated  by 
his  Minerva,  has  not  fully  made  up 
his  mind  to  make  a  Penelope  of  Miss 
Jemima,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  he  is 
worse  than  Polyphemus  who  was  only 
an  Anthropophagos ; — 

He  preys  upon  the  weaker  sex,  and 
is  a  Gynopophagite ! 


CHAPTIB  XXIII. 


^  And  yon  commission  me,  then,  to 
speak  to  our  dear  Jemima?'*  said 
lira  Dale  joyfhUy,  and  without  any 
bitterness  whatever  in  that  *^  dear." 

Dr  Biccabooca. — ^^Kay,  before 
speaking  to  Miss  Hazeldean,  it  would 
surely  be  proper  to  know  how  far  my 
addresses  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
fiunily." 

MbsDalk.— "Ah!" 

Dr  Biccabocca.  —  ^^The  Squire 
is  of  course  the  head  of  the  family.'* 

Mas  Dalb  (absent  and  dutraH,)^ 
"The  Squire — ^yes,  very  true — quite 
proper.**  (Then  looking  up  and  with 
aafod^-— ^  Can  you  believe  me,  I 


never  thought  of  the  Squire.  And  he 
is  such  an  odd  man,  and  has  eo  many 
English  prejudices,  that  really — dear 
me,  how  vexatious  that  it  should 
never  once  have  occurred  to  me  that 
Mr  Hazeldean  had  a  voice  in  tbo 
matter!  Indeed,  the  relationship  is 
so  distant — it  is  not  like  being  her 
father ;  and  Jemima  is  of  age,  and 
can  do  as  she  pleases ;  and — ^but,  as 
you  say,  it  is  quite  proper  tbat  he 
should  be  consulted  as  Uie  head  of 
the  family.** 

Dr  Biccabocca. — **  And  you  think 
that  the  Squire  of  Hazeldean  might 
reject  my  alliance !    Pshaw !  that*8  a 
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grand  word  indeed ; — I  mean,  that  he 
might  object  very  reasonably  to  his 
cousin's  marriage  with  a  foreigner,  of 
whom  he  can  know  nothing,  except 
that  which  in  all  countries  is  disre- 
putable, and  is  said  in  this  to  be 
criminal— poverty." 

Mrs  Dale,  (kindly.)— "  Ton  mis- 
judge us  poor  English  people,  and  von 
wrong  the  Squire,  heaven  bless  him ! 
for  we  were  poor  enough  when  he 
singled  out  my  husband  m>m  a  hun- 
dred for  the  minister  of  his  parish, 
for  his  neighbour  and  his  friend.  I 
will  speak  to  him  fearlessly — '* 

Dr  Riccadocca. — "And  frankly. 
And  now  I  have  used  that  word,  let 
rae  go  on  with  the  confession  which 
your  kindly  readiness,  my  fair  friend, 
somewhat  interrupted.  I  said  that  if 
I  might  presume  to  think  my  addresses 
would  be  acceptable  to  Miss  Hazel- 
dean  and  her  family,  I  was  too 
sensible  of  her  amiable  qualities  not 
to— not  to—" 

Mrs  Dale  (with  demure  arch- 
ness.)—" Not  to  be  the  happiest  of 
men — that's  the  customary  English 
phrase.  Doctor." 

RiccABOGCA  (gallantly.) — "  There 
cannot  be  a  better.  But,"  continued 
he  seriously,  "I  wish  it  first  to  be 
understood  that  I  have— been  married 
before." 

Mrs  Dale  (astonbhed.)—"  Mar- 
ried before!" 

RiccABOCCA.— "And  that  I  have 
an  only  child,  dear  to  me— inexpres- 
sibly dear.  That  child,  a  daughter, 
has  hitherto  lived  abroad;  circum- 
stances now  render  it  desirable  that 
she  should  make  her  home  with  me. 
And  I  own  fairly  that  nothing  has  so 
attached  me  to  Miss  Hazeldean,  nor 
so  induced  my  desire  for  our  matri- 
monial connection,  as  my  belief  that 
she  has  the  heart  and  the  temper  to 
become  a  kind  mother  to  my  little 
one." 

Mrs  Dai.e  (with  feeling  and 
warmth.)—"  You  judge  her  rightly 
there." 

RiccABOCCA. — "Now,  hi  pecuniary 
matters,  as  you  may  conjecture  from 
my  mode  of  life,  I  have  nothing  to 
offer  to  Miss  Hazeldean  correspon- 
dent with  her  own  fortune,  whatever 
that  may  be  I" 

Mrs  Dale.— "That  difficulty  is 
obviated  by  settling  Miss  Hazeldean's 
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fortune  on  herself,  which  is  customary 
in  such  cases." 

Dr  Riccabocca's  face  lengthened. 
"And  my  child,  then  ?"  said  he  feeK 
ingly.  There  was  something  in  that 
appeal  so  alien  from  all  sordid  and 
merely  personal  mercenary  motives, 
that  Mrs  Dale  could  not  have  had  the 
heart  to  make  the  very  rational  sug- 
gestion—" But  that  child  is  not  Je- 
mima's, and  you  may  have  children 
by  her." 

She  was  touched,  and  replied 
hesitatin|;ly — "  But,  from  what  yon 
and  Jemima  may  jointly  possess,  yon 
can  save  something  annually — yon 
can  insure  your  life  for  your  child. 
We  did  so  when  our  poor  child  whom 
we  lost  was  bom,"  (the  tears  rushed 
into  Mrs  Dale's  eyes  ; )  "  and  I  fear 
that  Charles  still  insures  his  life  for 
my  sake,  though  heaven  knows  that 
—that—" 

The  tears  burst  out.  That  little 
heart,  quick  and  petulant  though  it 
was,  had  not  a  fibre  of  the  elastic 
muscular  tissues  which  are  mercifhily 
bestowed  on  the  hearts  of  predestined 
widows.  Dr  Riccabocca  could  not 
pursue  the  subject  of  life  insurances 
further.  But  the  idea— which  had 
never  occurred  to  the  foreigner  before, 
though  so  familiar  to  us  English  peo- 
ple when  only  possessed  of  a  life  in- 
come— pleased  him  greatly.  I  will  do 
him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  thought  of  actually 
appropriating  to  himself  and  to  his  child 
a  portion  of  Miss  Hazeldean's  dower. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  took  his  leave, 
and  Mrs  Dale  hastened  to  seek  her 
husband  in  his  study,  inform  him  of 
the  success  of  her  matrimonial  scheme, 
and  consult  him  as  to  the  chance  of 
the  Squire's  acouiescence  therein. 
"  Ton  see,"  said  she  hesitatinffly, 
"  though  the  Squire  might  be  glad  to 
see  Jemima  married  to  some  English- 
man, yet,  if  he  asks  who  and  what  is 
this  Dr  Riccabocca,  how  am  I  to  an- 
swer him?" 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  that 
before,"  said  Mr  Dale,  with  unwonted 
asperity ;  "  and,  indeed,  if  I  had  ever 
believed  anything  serious  oould  come 
out  of  what  seemed  to  me  so  absurd, 
I  should  long  since  have  requested 
you  not  to  interfere  in  such  matters. 
"  Good  heavens !"  contined  the  Par- 
son, changmg  colour,  "  if  we  should 
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kav6  assiBted,  underhand  as  it  were, 
to  iBtrodnoe  into  the  family  of  a  man 
to  whom  we  owe  so  macb,  a  con* 
■exion  that  he  wonld  dislike  1  how 
base  we  should  be !— how  ungrateful  !'* 

Poor  Mrs  Dale  was  frightened  by 
this  speech,  and  still  more  by  her 
bosband's  consternation  and  displea- 
sure. To  do  Mrs  Dale  justice,  when- 
ever her  mild  partner  was  really  either 
grieved  or  offended,  her  little  temper 
yanished—she  became  as  meek  as  a 
lamb.  As  sopn  as  she  recovered  the 
first  shock  she  experienced,  she  has- 
tened to  dissipate  the  Parson's  appre- 
hensions. She  assured  him  that  she 
was  convinced  that,  if  the  Squire  dis- 
approved of  Riccabocca's  pretensions, 
the  Italian  wonld  withdraw  them  at 
once,  and  Miss  Hazeldean  wonld  never 
know  of  his  proposals.  Therefore,  in 
Uiat  case,  no  harm  would  be  done. 

This  assurance  coinciding  with  Mr 
Dale's  convictions  as  to  Riccabocca's 
scmples  on  the  point  of  honour,  tended 
mnch  to  compose  the  good  man ;  and 
if  he  did  not,  as  my  reader  of  the 
gentler  sex  would  expect  from  him,  feel 
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alarm  lest  Miss  Jemima's  affections 
should  have  been  irretrievably  en- 
gaged, and  her  happiness  thus  put  in 
jeopardy  by  the  SquLre's  refhsal,  it 
was  not  that  the  Parson  wanted  ten- 
derness of  heart,  but  experience  in 
womankind;  and  he  believed,  very 
erroneously,  that  Miss  Jemima  Ha- 
zeldean was  not  one  upon  whom  a 
disappointment  of  that  kind  wonld 
produce  a  lasting  impression.  There- 
fore Mr  Dale,  after  a  pause  of  con- 
sideration, said  kindly — 

"  Well,  don't  vex  yourself— and  I 
was  to  blame  quite  as  much  as  you. 
But,  indeed,  I  should  have  thought  it 
easier  for  the  Squire  to  have  trans- 
planted one  of  his  tall  cedars  into  his 
kitchen-garden,  than  for  you  to  in- 
veigle Dr  Riccabocca  into  matrimonial 
intentions.  But  a  man  who  could 
voluntarily  put  himself  into  the  Parish 
Stocks  for  the  sake  of  experiment, 
must  be  capable  of  anything  1  How- 
ever, I  think  it  better  that  I,  rather 
than  yourself,  should  speak  to  the 
Squire,  and  I  will  go  at  once." 


CUAPTEa  XXIV. 


The  Parson  put  on  the  shovel  hat, 
which— conjoined  with  other  details 
in  his  dress  peculiarly  clerical,  and 
thready,  even  then,  beginning  to  be 
•oat  of  fiishion  with  churchmen — ^had 
aenred  to  tn  upon  him,  emphatically, 
tbe  dignified  but  antiquated  style  and 
eognomen  of  ^^  Parson  " ;  and  took  his 
way  towards  the  Home  Farm,  at  which 
be  expected  to  find  the  Squire.  But 
he  had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  vil- 
lage green  when  he  beheld  Mr  Hazel- 
d^uu  leaning  both  hands  on  his  stick, 
and  gazing  Intently  upon  the  Parish 
Stocks.  Now,  sorry  am  I  to  say  that, 
ever  since  the  Hegira  of  Lenny  and 
hia  mother,  the  Anti-Stockian  and  Re- 
Tolutionary  spirit  In  Hazeldean,  which 
the  memorable  homily  of  our  Parson 
had  awhile  averted  or  suspended, 
had  broken  forth  afresh.  For  though, 
while  LfOnny  was  present  to  be  mowed 
and  jeered  at,  there  had  been  no  pity 
for  him,  yet  no  sooner  was  he  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  trial,  than 
a  universal  compassion  for  the  bar- 
barous usage  he  had  received  produced 
what  is  called  "  the  reaction  of  public 


opinion."  Not  that  those  who  had 
mowed  and  jeered  repented  them  of 
their  mockery,  or  considered  them- 
selves in  the  slightest  degree  the  cause 
of  his  expatriation.  No ;  they,  with 
the  rest  of  the  villagers,  laid  all  the 
blame  upon  the  Stocks.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  lad  of  such 
exemplary  character  could  be  thrust 
into  that  place  of  ijpominy,  and  not 
be  sensible  of  the  affix>nt.  And  who, 
in  the  whole  village,  was  safe,  if  such 
goings-on  and  puttings-in  were  to  be 
tolerated  in  silence,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  very  best  and  quietest  lad  the 
village  had  ever  known?  Thus,  a  few 
days  after  the  widow's  departure,  the 
Stocks  was  again  the  object  of  mid- 
night desecration :  it  was  bedaubed 
and  bescratched— it  was  hacked  and 
hewed — it  was  scrawled  all  over  with 
pithy  lamentations  for  Lenny,  and  la- 
conic execrations  on  tyrants.  Night 
after  night  new  inscriptions  appeared, 
testifying  the  sarcastic  wit  and  the 
vindictive  sentiment  of  the  parish. 
And  perhaps  the  Stocks  themselves 
were  only  spared  from  axe  and  bon^ 
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Are  bj  the  con^eoieDoe  they  afforded 
to  tbenuHceofthediMffected:  they 
became  the  Pasqain  of  Haseldeaii. 

As  disaffection  natnrallj  produces 
a  oorrespondeat  vigonr  in  authority, 
so  affairs  had  been  lately  administered 
with  greater  seyerity  than  had  been 
hitherto  wont  in  the  easy  rule  of  the 
Sqaire  and  his  predecessors.  Sus- 
pected persons  were  naturally  marlied 
ont  by  Mr  SUm,  and  reported  to 
his  employer,  who,  too  prond  or  too 
pained  to  charge  them  openly  with 
ingratitude,  at  nrst  only  passed  them 
by  in  his  walks  with  a  silent  and  stiff 
inclination  of  his  head  ;  and  after- 
wards gradually  yielding  to  the  bale- 
fiil  influence  of  Stim,  the  Squire 
grumbled  forth  that  ^*  be  did  not  see 
why  he  should  be  always  putting  him- 
self ont  of  his  way  to  show  kindness 
to  those  who  made  such  a  return. 
There  ought  to  be  a  difference  between 
the  good  and  the  bad."  Encouraged 
by  this  admission,  Stim  had  conducted 
himself  towards  the  suspected  parties, 
and  their  whole  kith  and  kin,  with 
the  iron-handed  justice  that  belonged 
to  his  character.  For  some,  habitual 
donations  of  milk  from  the  dairy,  and 
vegetables  from  the  gardens,  were 
surlily  suspended  ;  others  were  in- 
formed that  their  pigs  were  always 
trespassing  on  the  woods  in  search  of 
acorns ;  or  that  they  were  violating 
the  Game  Laws  in  keeping  lurchers. 
A  beer-house,  popular  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  of  late  resorted  to  over- 
much by  the  grievance-mongers,  (and 
no  wonder,  since  they  had  become 
the  popular  party,)  was  threatened 
with  an  application  to  the  magistrates 
for  the  withdrawal  of  its  license. 
Sundry  old  women,  whose  grandsons 
were  notoriously  ill-disposed  towards 
the  Stocks,  were  interdicted  from  ga- 
thering dead  sticks  under  the  avenues, 
on  pretence  that  they  broke  down  the 
live  boughs;  and,  what  was  more 
obnoxious  to  the  younger  members  of 
the  parish  than  most  other  retaliatory 
measures,  three  chestnut  trees,  one 
walnut,  and  two  cherry  trees,  stand- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  park,  and 
which  had,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  given  up  to  the  youth  of  Hazel- 
dean,  were  Jiow  solemnly  placed  under 
the  general  defence  of  *^  private  pro- 
perty.*^ And  the  crier  had  announced 
that,  henceforth,  all  depredators  on  the 
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firmt-trees  in  Copse  Hollow  would 
be  punished  wkh  the  utmost  rigonr  of 
the  law.  Stim,  indeed,  recommended 
mnch  more  stringent  proceedings  than 
all  these  indications  of  a  change  of 
policy,  which,  be  averred,  would  soon 
bring  the  parish  to  its  senses — such 
as  ^continuing  many  little  jobs  of 
unprofitable  work  that  employed  the 
surplus  labour  of  the  village.  But 
there  the  Squire,  falling  into  the  de- 
partment, and  under  the  benigner  in- 
fluence of  his  Harry,  was  as  yet  not 
properly  hardened.  When  it  came  to 
a  question  that  affected  the  absolute 
quantity  of  loaves  to  be  consumed  by 
the  graceless  mouths  that  fed. upon 
him^  the  milk  of  human  kindness — 
with  which  Providence  has  so  boun- 
tifully supplied  that  class  of  the  mam- 
malia called  the  ^^  Bucolic,"  and  of 
which  our  Squire  had  an  extra  '*  yield** 
— burst  forth,  and  washed  away 
all  the  indignation  of  the  harsher 
Adam. 

Still  your  policy  of  half-measures, 
which  irritates  without  crushing  its 
victims,  which  flaps  an  exasperated 
wasp-nest  with  a  silk  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, instead  of  blowing  it  up 
with  a  match  and  train,  is  rarely 
successful ;  and,  after  three  or  four 
other  and  much  guiltier  victims  than 
J^nny  had  been  incarcerated  in  tiie 
Stocks,  the  parish  of  Hazeldean  was 
ripe  for  any  enormity.  Pestilent 
Jacobinical  tracts,  conceived  and  com- 
posed in  the  sinks  of  manufacturing 
towns  —  found  their  way  into  the 
popular  beer-house  —  heaven  knows 
how,  though  the  Tinker  was  suspected 
of  being  the  disseminator  by  all  but 
Stim,  who  still,  in  a  whisper,  accused 
the  Papishers.  And,  finally,  there 
appeared  amongst  the  other  graphic 
embellishments  which  the  poor  Stocks 
had  received,  the  mde  gravure  of  a 
gentleman  in  a  broad-brimmed  bat  and 
top-boots,  suspended  from  a  gibbet, 
with  the  inscription  beneath— ^*  A 
warain  to  hall  tirans— mind  your  hi  t 
— sighnde  Captin  sTraw." 

It  was  upon  this  significant  and 
emblematic  portraiture  that  the 
Squire  was  gazing  when  the  Parson 
joined  him. 

"Well,  Parson,"  said  Mr  Hazel- 
dean,  with  a  smile  which  he  meant  to 
be  pleasant  and  easy,  but  which 
was  exceedingly  bitter  and  grim,  ^  I 
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wish  you  joy  of  your  flock— you  see 
they  have  just  hanged  me  in  efligy  1 " 

The  Parson  stared,  and,  though 
greatly  shocked,  smothered  his  emo- 
Bons ;  and  attempted,  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent  and  the  mildness 
of  the  dove,  to  find  another  original 
for  the  effigy. 

"  It  is  very  bad,"  quoth  he,  "  but 
not  so  bad  as  all  that,  Squire ;  that's 
not  the  shape  of  your  hat.  It  is 
eridently  meant  for  Mr  Stim.*^ 

^*  Do  you  think  soP*  said  the  Squire 
softened.  **Yet  tiie  top-boots — 
Stim  never  wears  top-boots." 

"  No  more  do  you— except  in  hunt- 
ing. If  you  look  again,  those  are  not 
tops-^they  are  leggings— Stim  wears 
leggings.  Besides,  Uiat  floorish,  which 
is  meant  for  a  nose,  is  a  kind  of  a 
book  like  Stim*s ;  whereas  your  nose 
—though  by  no  means  a  snnb — ^rather 
turns  up  than  not,  as  the  Apollo's 
does,  according  to  the  plaster  cast 
in  Riccabocca*s  parlour." 

'^Foor  Stim  I"  said  the  Sqnire,  in  a 
tone  that  evinced  complacency,  not 
nnmingied  with  compassion,  **  that's 
what  a  man  gets  in  this  world  by 
beinff  a  faitiiful  servant,  and  doing 
his  daty  with  zeal  for  his  employer. 
But  you  see  that  things  have  come  to 
a  strange  pass,  and  the  question  now 
is,  what  course  to  pursae.  The  mis- 
creants hitherto  have  defied  all 
vigilance,  and  Stim  recommends  the 
employment  of  a  regular  nightwatch 
wiUi  a  lanthom  and  bludgeon." 

*^That  may  protect  the  Stocks 
certainly;  but  will  it  keep  those 
detestable  tracts  out  of  the  beer- 
bouse?" 

^'  We  shall  shut  the  beer-house  up 
at  the  next  sessions." 

"The  tracts  will  break  out  else- 
where— the  humour's  in  the  blood  I " 

"  Fve  half  a  mind  to  mn  off  to 
Brighton  or  Leammgton— good  hunt- 
ing at  Leammgton — for  a  year,  just  to 
let  the  rogues  see  how  they  can  get 
on  without  me  I " 

The  Squire's  lip  trembled. 

"  My  dear  Mr  Hazeldean,"  said  the 
Parson,  taking  his  friend's  hand,  *^  I 
don't  want  to  parade  my  superior 
wisdom ;  but  if  you  had  taken  my 
advice,  guieta  non  movere.  Was  there 
ever  a  parish  so  peaceable  as  this,  or 
a  country-gentleman  so  beloved  as 
you  were,  before  you  undertook  the 
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task  which  has  dethroned  kings  and 
rained  states  —  that  of  wantonly 
meddling  with  antiquity,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  uncalled-for  repairs 
or  the  revival  of  obsolete  uses." 

At  this  rebuke,  the  Squire  did  not 
manifest  his  constitutional  tendencies 
to  choler;  but  he  replied  almost 
meekly,  *^If  it  were  to  do  again,faiUi,I 
would  leave  the  parish  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  shabbiest  pair  of  stodb 
that  ever  disgraced  a  village.  Cer- 
tainly I  meant  it  for  the  best — an 
ornament  to  the  green;  however, 
now  they  are  rebuilt,  the  Stocks  must 
be  supported.  Will  Hazeldean  is 
not  the  man  to  give  way  to  a  set  of 
thankless  rapscalUons." 

''  I  think,"  said  the  Parson,  '<  that 
you  will  allow  that  the  House  of  Tudor, 
whatever  its  faults,  was  a  determined 
resolute  dynasty  enough — ^high-heart- 
ed and  strong-headed.  A  Tudor  would 
never  have  fallen  into  the  same  cala- 
mities as  the  poor  Stuart  did  I" 

*^  What  the  plague  has  the  House 
of  Tudor  got  to  do  with  my  Stocks  ?  " 

"  A  great  deal.  Henry  the  VUL 
found  a  subsidy  so  unpopular  that  he 
gave  it  up ;  and  the  people,  in  return, 
allowed  him  to  cut  off  as  many  heads 
as  he  pleased,  besides  those  in  his 
own  family.  Grood  Queen  Bess,  who, 
I  know,  is  your  idol  in  history — ^" 

"To  be  sure  I— she  knighted  my 
ancestor  at  Tilbury  Fort." 

"  Good  Queen  Bess  straggled  hard 
to  maintain  a  certain  monopoly ;  she 
saw  it  would  not  do,  and  shesurrender- 
ed  it  with  that  frank  heartiness  which 
becomes  a  sovereign,  and  makes 
surrender  a  grace." 

"  Hal  and  you  would  have  me 
g^ve  up  the  Stocks  ?  " 

"I  would  much  rather  they  had 
stayed  as  they  were,  before  you  touch- 
ed them ;  but,  as  it  is,  if  you  could 
find  a  good  plausible  pretext — and 
there  is  an  excellent  one  at  hand ; — 
the  sternest  kings  open  prisons,  and 
grant  favours,  upon  joyfal  occasions. 
Kow  a  marriage  in  the  royal  family  is 
of  course  a  joyful  occasion ! — and  so  it 
should  be  in  that  of  the  King  of 
Hazeldean."  Admire  that  artful  turn 
in  the  Parson's  eloquence !— it  was 
worthy  of  Rlccabocca  himself.  Indeed, 
Mr  Dale  had  profited  much  by  his 
companionship  with  that  Machiavel- 
lian intellect. 
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'^A  marriage— jes;  bat  Frank  bas 
only  just  got  into  long  tails  1 " 


''  I  did  not  allude  to  Frank,  but  to 
your  cousin  Jemima  1" 


CHAPTBR    XXY. 


The  Squire  staggered  as  if  the 
breath  had  been  knocked  out  of  him, 
and,  for  want  of  a  better  seat,  sate 
down  on  the  Stocks. 

All  the  female  heads  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cottages  peered,  themselves 
unseen,  throu^  the  casements.  What 
could  the  Squire  be  about? — what  new 
mischief  did  he  meditate?  Didhemean 
to  fortify  the  stocks?  Old  Gaffer 
Solomons,  who  had  an  indefinite  idea 
of  the  lawful  power  of  squires,  and 
who  had  been  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
at  watch  on  his  threshold,  shook  his 
head  and  said — ^^Them  as  a  cut  out 
the  mon,  a-hanging,  as  a  put  it  in  the 
Squire's  head  I" 

"Put  what?"  asked  his  grand- 
daughter. 

"The  gallus!" answered  Solomons — 
"ho  be  a-goin  to  have  it  hung  from 
the  great  elm- tree.  And  the  Parson, 
good  mon,  is  a-quoting  Scnpter  agin  it 
— you  see  he's  a  taking  off  his  gloves, 
and  a  putting  his  two  ban's  togither, 
as  he  do  when  he  pray  for  the  sick, 
Jeany." 

That  description  of  the  Parson's 
mien  and  manner,  which,  with 
his  usual  niceness  of  observation. 
Gaffer  Solomons  thus  sketched  off, 
will  convey  to  you  some  idea  of  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  Parson 
pleaded  the  cause  he  had  undertaken 
to  advocate.  He  dwelt  much  upon 
the  sense  of  propriety  which  the 
foreigner  had  evinced  in  requesting 
that  the  Squire  might  be  consulted 
before  any  formal  communication  to 
his  cousin ;  and  he  repeated  Mrs 
Dale's  assurance,  that  such  were  Ric-  ' 
cabocca's  hish   standard  of  honour 
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which  could  not  be  expected  from 
every  English  pretender  to  the  lady's 
hand."  Seeing  that  he  had  so  far 
cleared  ground,  the  Parson  went  on 
to  intimate,  though  with  great  tact, 
that,  since  Miss  Jemima  would  pro- 
bably marry  sooner  or  later,  (and,  in- 
deed, that  the  Squire  could  not  wish  to 
prevent  her,)  it  might  be  better  for  all 
parties  concerned  that  it  should  be  with 
some  one  who,  though  a  foreigner, 
was  settled  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  of  whose  character  what  was 
known  was  certainly  favourable,  than 
run  the  hazard  of  her  being  married 
for  her  money  by  some  adventurer  or 
Irish  fortune-hunter  at  the  water- 
ing-places she  yearly  visited.  Then  bo 
touched  lightly  on  Riccabocca's  agree- 
able and  companionable  qualities ; 
and  concluded  with  a  skilful  perora- 
tion upon  the  excellent  occasion  the 
wedding  would  afford  to  reconcile 
Hall  and  parish,  by  making  avoluntary 
holocaust  of  the  Stocks. 

As  he  concluded,  the  Squire's  brow, 
before  thoughtful,  though  not  sullen, 
cleared  up  benignly.  To  say  truth, 
the  Squire  was  dying  to  get  rid  of  the 
Stocks,  if  he  could  but  do  so  hand- 
somely and  with  dignity ;  and  if  all 
the  stars  in  the  astrological  hoix>scopo 
had  conjoined  together  to  give  Miss 
Jemima  "assurance  of  a  husband,** 
they  could  not  so  have  served  her 
with  the  Squire,  as  that  conjunction 
between  the  altar  and  the  Stocks 
which  the  Parson  had  effected  I 

Accordingly,  when  Mr  Dale  had 
come  to  an  end,  the  Squire  replied 
with  great  placidity  and  good  sense, 
"  That  Mr  Rickcybockey  had  behaved 
very  much  like  a  gentleman,  and  that 
he  was  very  much  obliged  to  him ;  that 
he  (the  Squire^  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter,  farther  than  with 
his  advice  ;  that  Jemima  was  old 
enough  to  choose  for  herself,  and  that, 
as  the  Parson  had  implied,  after  all 
she  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse — 
indeed,  the  farther  she  went,  (that  is, 
the  longer  she  waited  J  the  worse  she 
was  likely  to  fare,  I  own  for  my 
part,"  continued  the  Squire,  *'  that, 
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thoogb  I  like  Bickeybockeyyefjmncb, 
I  Dever  sospected  that  Jemima  was 
eaagfat  with  bb  long  face ;  bat  there^s 
BO  accoontiiig  for  tastes.  My  Harry, 
indeed,  was  more  shrewd,  and  gave 
me  many  a  bint,  for  which  I  only 
laoghed  at  her.  Still  I  onght  to  have 
tboogbt  It  looked  queer  when  Monn- 
seer  took  to  disgnising  himself  by 
ieavlng  off  his  passes,  ha— ha !  I  won- 
der what  Harry  will  say  ;  let^s  go 
and  talk  to  her.'* 

The  Parson,  rejoiced  at  this  easy 
way  of  taking  the  matter,  hooked  his 
arm  into  the  Sqnire's,  and  they  walked 
amicably  towards  the  HalL  But  on 
coming  first  into  the  gardens  they 
found  Mrs  Uazeldean  herself,  clipping 
dead  leaves  or  fading  flowers  from  her 
rose-trees.  The  ^nire  stole  slily 
behind  her,  and  startled  her  in  her 
torn  by  patting  his  arm  roand  her 
waist,  and  sxdating  her  smooth  cheek 
with  one  of  his  hearty  kisses ;  which, 
by  the  way,  from  some  association  of 
ideas,  was  a  conjogal  freedom  that  he 
nsoally  indnlged  whenever  a  wedding 
was  going  on  in  the  village. 

''  Jb  ie,  William  1 ''  said  Mrs  Hazel- 
dean  coyly,  and  blashing  as  she  saw 
the  Parson.  "  Well,  who 's  going  to 
to  be  married  now?" 

*^  Lord,  was  there  ever  such  a 
woman?— she  *s  guessed  it  1"  cried  the 
Squire  in  great  admiration.  ^^  Tell 
her  all  about  it.  Parson.'* 

The  Parson  obeyed. 

Mrs  Hazeldeau,  as  the  reader  may 
snppose,  showed  much  less  surprise 
than  her  husband  had  done ;  but  she 
look  the  news  graciously,  and  made 
much  the  same  answer  as  that  which 
had  occurred  to  the  Squire,  only  with 
somewhat  more  qualification  and  re- 
serve. '^Slgnor  Riccabocca  had  be- 
haved very  handsomely ;  and  though 
a  daughter  of  the  Hazeldeans  of  Haz- 
eldean  might  expect  a  much  better 
narriage  hi  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
yet  as  the  lady  in  question  had  de- 
ferred finding  one  so  long,  It  would  be 
equally  idle  and  impertinent  now  to 
quarrel  with  her  choice— if  indeed  she 
should  decide  on  accepting  Signor 
Riccabocca.  As  for  fortune,  that  was 
a  consideration  for  the  two  contract- 
ing parties.  Still,  it  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  to  Miss  Jemima  that  the 
interest  of  her  fortune  would  afford 
but  a  very  small  income.    That  Dr 
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Biccabocca  was  a  widower  was  an- 
other matter  for  deliberation ;  and  it 
seemed  rather  suspicions  that  he 
should  have  been  hitherto  so  close 
upon  all  matters  connected  with  his 
former  life.  Certainly  his  manners 
were  in  his  favour,  and  as  long  as  ho 
was  merely  an  acquaintance,  and  at 
most  a  tenant,  no  one  had  a  right  to 
institute  inquiries  of  a  strictly  private 
nature ;  but  that,  when  he  was  about 
to  marry  a  Hazcldean  of  Hazeldean, 
it  became  the  Squire  at  least  to  know 
a  little  more  about  him  —  who  and 
what  he  was.  Why  did  he  leave  bis 
own  country?  English  people  went 
abroad  to  save;  no  foreigner  would 
choose  England  as  a  country  in  which 
to  save  money  I  She  supposed  that 
a  foreign  doctor  was  no  very  great 
things ;  probably  he  had  been  a  pro- 
fessor in  some  Italian  university.  At 
all  events,  if  the  Squire  interfered  at 
all,  it  was  on  such  points  that  ho 
should  request  information.** 

"  My  dear  madam,**  said  the  Par- 
son, "  what  you  say  is  extremely  just. 
As  to  the  causes  which  have  induced 
our  friend  to  expatriate  himself,  I 
think  we  need  not  look  far  for  them. 
He  is  evidently  one  of  the  many 
Italian  refugees  whom  political  dis- 
turbances have  driven  to  our  shore, 
whose  boast  it  is  to  receive  all  exiles 
of  whatever  party.  For  his  respecta- 
bility of  birth  and  family  he  certainly 
onght  to  obtain  some  vouchers.  And 
if  that  be  the  only  objection,  I  trust 
we  may  soon  congratulate  Miss  Hazel- 
dean  on  a  marriage  with  a  man  who, 
though  certainly  very  poor,  has  borne 
privations  without  a  murmur;  has 
preferred  all  hardship  to  debt;  has 
scorned  to  attempt  betraying  her  into 
any  clandestine  connection  ;  who,  in 
short,  has  shown  himself  so  upright 
and  honest,  that  I  hope  my  dear 
Mr  Hazeldean  will  forgive  him  if  he 
is  only  a  doctor— probably  of  Laws 
— and  not,  as  most  foreigners  pre- 
tend to  be,  a  marquis,  or  a  baron  at 
least.** 

"  As  to  that,**  cried  the  Squire, 
*^  *tis  the  best  thing  I  know  about 
Rickeybockey,  that  he  dou*t  attempt 
to  humbug  us  by  any  such  foreign 
trumpery.  Thank  heaven,  the  Hazel - 
deans  of  Hazeldean  were  never  tuft- 
hunters  and  title-mongers  ;  and  if  T 
never  ran  after  an  English  lord,  I 
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should  certainly  be  devilishly  ashamed 
of  a  brother-in-law  whom  I  was 
forced  to  call  markee  or  count!  I 
should  leel  sure  he  was  a  courier, 
or  runaway  yalley-de-sham.  Turn 
up  your  nose  at  a  doctor,  Indeed, 
Hairy! — ^pshaw,  good  English  style 
thatl  Doctor!  my  aunt  married  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity — excellent  man — 
wore  a  wig,  and  was  made  a  dean ! 
So  long  as  Rickeybockey  is  not  a  doc- 
tor of  physic,  I  don*t  care  a  button. 
If  he's  that,  indeed,  it  would  be  sus- 
picious; because,  you  see,  those  foreign 
doctors  of  physic  are  quacks,  and  tell 
fortunes,  and  go  aboat  on  a  stage 
with  a  Merry- Andrew." 

''  Lord,  Hazeldean !  where  on  earth 
did  you  pick  up  that  idea?"  said  Harry 
laughing. 


[Feb- 


"  Pick  it  up  1— why,  I  saw  a  fellow 
myself  at  the  cattle  £ur  last  year — 
when  I  was  buying  short-horns — ^with 
a  red  waistcoat  and  a  cocked  hat,  a 
little  like  the  Parson's  shoveL  He 
caUed  himself  Doctor  Phoscophomio 
— ^wore  a  white  wig,  and  sold  pills  ! 
The  Merry- Andrew  was  the  funniest 
creature — ^in  salmon-coloured  tights — 
turned  head  over  heels,  and  said  he 
came  from  Timbuctoo.  No,  no;  if 
Rickeybockey's  a  physic  Doctor,  we 
shall  have  Jemima  in  a  pink  tinsel 
dress,  tramping  about  the  country  in 
a  caravan ! " 

At  this  notion,  both  the  Squire  and 
his  wife  laughed  so  heartily  that  the 
Parson  felt  the  thing  was  settled,  and 
slipped  away,  with  the  intention  of 
making  his  report  to  Riccabooca. 


CHAPTKB  XXTI. 


It  was  with  a  slight  disturbance  of 
his  ordinary  suave  and  well-bred 
equanimity  that  the  Italian  received 
the  information,  that  he  need  appre- 
hend no  obstacle  to  his  suit  from  the 
insular  prejudices  or  the  worldly  views 
of  the  lady's  familv.  Not  that  he  was 
mean  and  cowardly  enough  to  recoil 
from  the  near  and  unclouded  prospect 
of  that  felicity  which  he  had  left 
off  his  glasses  to  heboid  with  unblink- 
ing naked  eyes  : — no,  there  his  mind 
was  made  up  ;  but  he  had  met  with 
very  little  kindness  in  life,  and  he  was 
touched  not  only  by  the  interest  in 
his  welfiEU*e  testified  by  a  heretical 
priest,  but  by  the  generosity  with 
which  he  was  admitted  into  a  well- 
bom  and  wealthy  family,  despite  his 
notorious  poverty  and  his  foreign 
descent.  He  conceded  the  propriety 
of  the  only  stipulation,  which  was 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  Parson  with 
all  the  delicacy  that  became  a  man 
professionally  habituated  to  deal  with 
the  subtler  susceptibilities  of  mankind 
— viz.,  that,  amongst  Riccabocca's 
friends  or  kindred,  some  one  should  be 
found  whose  report  would  confirm  the 
persuasion  of  his  respectability  enter- 
tained by  his  neighbours ; — ^he  assent- 
ed, I  say,  to  the  propriety  of  this 
condition ;  but  it  was  not  with  alacrity 
and  eagerness.  His  brow  became 
clouded.  The  Parson  hastened  to 
assure  him  that  the  Squire  was  not  a 


man  qm  Hupet  m  tituhs,  (who  was 
besotted  with  titles,^  that  he  neither 
expected  nor  desired  to  find  an  origin 
and  rank  for  his  brother-in-law  above- 
that  decent  mediocrity  of  condition  to 
which  it  was  evident,  from  Riccaboc* 
ca's  breeding  and  accomplishments,  he 
could  easily  establish  his  claim.  ^^  And 
though,"  said  he  smiling,  ^'  the  Squire 
is  a  warm  politician  in  his  own 
country,  and  would  never  see  his 
sister  again,  I  fear,  if  she  married 
some  convicted  enemy  of  our  happy 
constitution,  yet  for  foreign  politics 
he  does  not  care  a  straw  ;  so  that  if^ 
as  I  suspect,  your  exile  arises  from 
some  quarrel  with  your  Government — 
which,  being  foreign,  he  takes  for 
granted  must  be  insupportable— he 
would  but  consider  you  as  he  woald 
a  Saxon  who  fied  from  the  iron  hand 
of  William  the  CJonqueror,  or  a 
Lancastrian  expelled  by  the  Yorkista 
in  our  Wars  of  the  Roses." 

Tbeltalian  smiled.  ^'MrHaEeldeaa 
shall  be  satisfied,"  said  he  simply. 
^'  I  see,  by  the  Squire's  newspaper^ 
that  an  English  gentleman  who  knew 
me  in  my  own  country  has  just 
arrived  in  London.  I  will  write  to 
him  for  a  testimonial,  at  least  to  my 
probity  and  character.  Probably  he 
may  be  known  to  you  by  name — nay^ 
he  must  be,  for  he  was  a  distinguish- 
ed oflBcer  in  the  late  war.  I  allude  t» 
Lord  L'Estrange."  -^ 
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The  Psrtoii  staitecL 

"  You  know  Lord  L^Estnmge  ? — a 
pTofiigste  bad  man,  I  fear.** 

^'  Profligate !— bad  !  *"  exclaimed 
Biocabooca.  ^  Well,  calnmniona  as 
tbe  world  ia,  I  abonld  never  have 
tlioagbt  that  snob  expressions  wonld 
be  applied  to  one  who,  tbongh  I 
knew  him  bot  little — ^knew  him  chiefly 
by  the  service  be  once  rendered  to 
me  —  flnt  tangfat  me  to  love  and 
revere  the  EngMi  name  1'* 

^^  He  may  foe  changed  since — **  The 
parson  paiised. 

^  Since  when?^  asked  Riccabocca, 
with  evident  cnriosity. 

Mr  Dale  seemed  embarrassed.  "Ex- 
cose  me,"  said  he,  "  it  is  many  years 
ago ;  and,  in  short,  the  opinion  I  then 
lOTmed  of  the  gentleman  in  question 
was  based  upon  circnmstances  which 
I  cannot  communicate.** 

The  pnnotilions  Italian  bowed  in 
Btlenoe,  but  he  still  looked  as  if  he 
should  have  liked  to  prosecute  inquiry. 

After  a  pause,  he  said,  "What- 
ever jtmr  impressions  respecting  Lord 
L*£stnuige,  there  is  nothing,  I  sup- 
pose, which  would  lead  prou  to  doubt 
his  honour,  or  r^ect  his  testimonial 
in  my  fsvour  ?" 

"  According  to  fashionable  moral- 
ity," said  Mr  Dale,  rather  precisely,  "I 
know  of  nothing  that  could  induce  me 
to  suppose  that  Lord  L^Estrange 
would  not,  in  this  instance,  speak  the 
truth.  And  he  has  unquestionably  a 
high  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  a 
considerable  position  in  the  world.** 
Therewith  the  Parson  took  bis  leave. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Dr  Riccabocca 
enclosed  to  the  Squire,  in  a  blank  en- 
velope, a  letter  he  had  received  from 
Hariey  L*Estrange.  It  was  evi- 
dently intended  for  tbe  8quire*s  eye, 
and  •^o  serve  as  a  voucher  for  the 
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Italtan*s  respectability;  but  this  ob- 
ject was  fnlfilled,  not  in  the  coarse 
form  of  a  direct  testimonial,  bat  with 
a  tact  and  delicacy  which  seemed  to 
show  more  than  the  fine  breeding  to 
be  expected  from  one  in  Lord  L*£s- 
trange*s  station.  It  argued  that 
most  exquisite  of  all  politeness  which 
comes  from  the  heart :  a  certain  tone 
of  affectionate  req)ect  (which  even 
the  homely  sense  of  the  Squire  felt, 
intuitively,  proved  far  more  in  favour 
of  Riccabocca  than  the  most  elaborate 
certificate  of  his  qualities  and  antece- 
dents) pervaded  the  whole,  and  wonld 
have  suflSced  in  itself  to  remove  all 
scruples  from  a  mind  much  more  sus- 
picions and  exacting  than  that  of  tbe 
Squire  of  Haseldean.  But,  lo  and 
behold !  an  obstacle  now  oc<mrred  to 
the  Parson,  of  which  he  ought  to  have 
thought  long  before — ^viz.,  the  Papis- 
tical religion  of  the  Italian.  Dr 
Riccabocca  was  professedly  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  so  little  obtruded  that 
fact— and,  indeed,  had  assented  so 
readily  to  any  animadversions  upon 
the  superstition  and  priestcraft  which, 
according  to  Protestants,  are  the 
essential  characteristics  of  Papistical 
communities — that  it  was  not  till  the 
hymeneal  torch,  which  brings  all 
faults  to  light,  was  fairly  illumined 
for  the  altar,  that  the  remembrance  of 
a  faith  so  cast  into  the  shade  burst 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  Parson. 
The  first  idea  that  then  occurred  to 
him  was  the  proper  and  professional 
one — viz.,  the  conversion  of  Dr  Ric- 
cabocca. He  hastened  to  bis  study, 
took  down  from  his  shelves  long  ne- 
glected volumes  of  controversial  divi- 
nity, armed  himself  with  an  arsenal 
of  authorities,  arguments,  and  texts ; 
then,  seizing  the  shovel-hat,  posted 
off  to  the  Casino. 


CHAPTER    XXTIT. 


The  Parson  burst  upon  the  philo- 
sopher like  an  avalanche  I  He  was 
so  full  of  his  subject  that  he  could  not 
let  it  out  in  prudent  driblets.  No,  he 
went  souse  upon  the  astounded  Ricca- 
bocca— 

"  Tremendo, 
Jupiter  ipse  raens  tonralta/* 

The  sage— shrinking  deeper  into 
his  arm-chair,  and  drawing  his  dress- 


ing-robe more  closely  round  him — 
suffered  the  Parson  to  talk  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  till  indeed  he  had 
thoroughly  proved  his  case ;  and,  like 
Brutus,  "  paused  for  a  reply.*' 

Then  said  Riccabocca  mildly,  ^*  In 
much  of  what  you  have  urged  so 
ably,  and  so  suddenly,  I  am  inclined 
to  agree.  But  base  is  the  man  who 
formally  forswears  the  creed  he  has 
inherited  from  his  fathers,  and  pr& 
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fBSsed  siiice  the  cradle  up  to  years  of 
matnrity,  when  the  change  presents 
itself  in  the  gnise  of  a  bribe ;— \)rhen, 
for  such  is  human  nature,  he  can 
hardly  distinguish  or  disentangle  the 
appeal  to  his  reason  from  the  lure  to 
his  interests — here  a  text,  and  there 
a  dowry  1 — ^here  Protestantism,  there 
Jemima  1  Own,  my  friend,  that  the 
soberest  casuist  would  see  double 
under  the  inebriating  effects  produced 
by  so  mixing  his  polemical  liquors. 
Appeal,  my  good  Mi*  Dale,  from 
Philip  drunken  to  Philip  sober ! — from 
Riccabocca  intoxicated  with  the  assu- 
rance of  your  excellent  lady,  that  he 
is  about  to  be  **  the  happiest  of  men," 
to  Riccabocca  accustomed  to  his  hap- 
piness, and  caiTying  it  oif  with  the 
seasoned  equability  of  one  grown 
familiar  with  stimulants — in  a  word, 
appeal  from  Riccabocca  the  wooer  to 
Riccabocca  the  spouse.  I  may  be 
convertible,  but  conversion  is  a  slow 
process ;  courtship  should  be  a  quick 
one — ask  Miss  Jemima.  Finabnente^ 
marry  me  first,  and  convert  me  after- 
wards !" 

"You  take  this  too  jestingly," 
began  the  Parson;  "and  I  don^t 
see  why,  with  your  excellent  under- 
standing, truths  so  plain  and  ob- 
vious should  not  strike  you  at 
once." 

"Truths,"  interrupted  Riccabocca 
profoundly,  "  are  the  slowest  growing 
things  in  the  world!  It  took  1500 
years  from  the  date  of  the  Chrbtian 
era  to  produce  your  own  Luther,  and 
then  he  flung  his  Bible  at  Satan,  (I 
have  seen  the  mark  made  by  the  book 
on  the  wall  of  his  prison  in  €rer- 
many,)  besides  running  off  with  a  nun, 
which  no  Protestant  clergyman  would 
think  it  proper  and  right  to  do  now-a- 
days."  Then  he  added,  with  serious- 
ness, "Look  you,  my  dear  sir, — I 
should  lose  my  own  esteem  if  I  were 
even  to  listen  to  you  now  with 
becoming  attention, — now,  I  say, 
when  you  hint  that  the  creed  I  have 
professed  may  be  in  the  way  of  my 
advantage.  If  so,  I  must  keep  the 
creed  and  resign  the  advantage.  But 
if,  as  I  trust— not  only  as  a  Christian, 
but  a  man  of  honour— you  will  defer 
this  discussion,  I  will  promise  to  lis- 
ten to  you  hereafter ;  and  though,  to 
say  truth,  I  believe  that  you  will  not 
convert  me,  I  will  promise  yon  faith- 
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fully  never  to  interfere  with  my  wife's 
religion." 

"  And  any  children  you  may  have  ?" 

"  Children  1"  said  Dr  ^ocabocca, 
recoiling — "  you  are  not  contented 
with  finng  your  pocket-pistol  right  in 
my  face ;  yon  must  also  pepper  me  all 
over  with  small-shot.  Children! 
well,  if  they  are  girls,  let  them  follow 
the  faith  of  their  mother ;  and  if  boys, 
while  in  childhood,  let  them  be  con- 
tented with  learning  to  be  Christians ; 
and  when  they  grow  into  men,  let 
them  choose  for  themselves  which  is 
the  best  form  for  the  practice  of  the 
great  principles  which  all  sects  have 
in  common." 

"  But,"  began  Mr  Dale  again, 
pulling  a  large  book  from  his  pocket. 

Dr  Riccabocca  flung  open  the  win- 
dow, and  jumped  out  of  it. 

It  was  the  rapidest  and  most  das- 
tardly flight  you  could  possibly  con- 
ceive; but  it  was  a  great  compli- 
ment to  the  argumentative  powers  of 
the  Parson,  and  he  felt  it  as  such. 
Nevertheless,  Mr  Dale  thought  it 
right  to  have  a  long  conversation,  both 
with  the  Squire  and  Miss  Jemima 
herself,  upon  the  subject  which  his 
intended  convert  had  so  ignominiously 
escaped. 

The  Squire,  though  a  great  foe  to 
Popery,  politically  considered,  had 
also  quite  as  great  a  hatred  to  turn- 
coats and  apostates.  And  in  his 
heart  he  would  have  despis^  Ricca- 
bocca if  he  could  have  thrown  oflT  his 
religion  as  easily  as  he  had  done  his 
spectacles.  Therefore  he  said  simply 
— "  Well,  it  is  certainly  a  great  pity 
that  Rickeybockey  is  not  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  though^  I  take  it, 
that  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
in  a  man  bom  and  bred  under  the 
nose  of  the  Inquisition,"  ^the  Squire 
firmly  believed  that  the  Inquisition 
was  in  full  force  in  all  the  Italian 
states,  with  whips,  racks,  and  thumb- 
screws ;  and,  indeed,  his  chief  inform- 
ation of  Italy  was  gathered  from  a  per- 
usal he  had  given  in  early  youth  to 
The  One-Handed  Monk;)  "  but  I  think 
he  speaks  very  fairiy,  on  the  whole, 
as  to  his  wife  and  children.  And  the 
thing's  gone  too  far  now  to  retract. 
It  is  all  your  fault  for  not  thipking  of 
it  before ;  and  Tve  now  just  made  up 
my  mind  as  to  the  course  to  pursue 
respecting  those— d—d  Stocks  1" 
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As  for  Miss  Jemima,  the  Parson 
left  ber  with  a  pions  thanksgiving 
that  Riccabocca  at  least  was  a  Cbris- 
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tian,  and  not  a  Pagan,  Mahometan,  or 
Jew! 


CHAPTER  XXTIir. 


There  is  that  in  a  wedding  which 
appeals  to  a  nniversal  sympathy. 
^0  other  event  in  the  lives  of  their 
snperiors  in  rank  creates  an  eqaal  sen- 
sation amongst  the  hambler  classes.* 

From  the  moment  the  news  had 
spread  thronghont  the  village  that 
Miss  Jemima  was  to  be  married,  all 
the  old  affection  for  the  Sqnire  and  his 
House  bnrst  forth  the  stronger  for  its 
temporary  suspension.  Who  conld 
think  of  the  Stocks  in  snch  a  season  ? 
They  were  swept  out  of  fashion — 
hnnted  from  remembrance  as  com- 
pletely as  the  question  of  Repeal  or 
the  thought  of  Rebellion  from  the 
warm  Irish  heart,  when  the  fair  young 
face  of  the  Royal  Wife  beamed  on 
the  sister  isle. 

Again  cordial  curtseys  were  drop- 
ped at  the  thresholds  by  which  the 
Sqnire  passed  to  his  home  farm  ;  again 
the  sun-burnt  brows  uncovered  — 
so  more  with  sullen  ceremony — were 
smoothed  inta  cheerful  gladness  at 
his  nod.  Nay,  the  little  ones  began 
again  to  assemble  at  their  ancient 
rendezvous  by  the  Stocks,  as  if  either 
familiarised  with  the  Phenomenon,  or 
convinced  tfiat,  in  the  general  senti- 
ment of  good-will,  its  powers  of  evil 
were  annulled. 

The  Squire  tasted  once  more  the 
sweets  of  the  only  popularity  which 
i9  much  worth  having,  and  the  loss 
of  which  a  wise  man  would  reason- 
ably deplore;  viz.,  the  popularity 
which  arises  from  a  persuasion  of  our 
goodness,  and  a  reluctance  to  recall 
our  faults.  Like  all  blessings,  the 
more  sensiblvfelt  from  previous  in- 
terruption, the  Squire  enjoyed  this 
restored  popularity  with  an  exhila- 
rated sense  of  existence ;  his  stout 
heart  beat  more  vigorously ;  his  stal- 
wart step  trod  more  lightly ;  his  comely 
English  face  looked  comelicr  and 
more  English  than  ever ; — ^you  would 
have  been  a  merrier  man  for  a  week 
to  have  come  within  hearing  of  his 
jovial  laugh. 

He  felt  grateful  to  Jemima  and  to 
Riccabocca  as  the  special  agents  of 


Providence  in  this  general  integratio 
amoris.  To  have  looked  at  him,  you 
would  suppose  that  it  was  the  Squire 
who  was  going  to  be  married  a  second 
time  to  his  Harry  1 

One  may  well  conceive  that  such 
would  have  been  an  inauspicious 
moment  for  Parson  Dale's  theological 
scruples.  To  have  stopped  that  mar. 
riage — chilled  all  the  sunshine  it  dif- 
fused over  the  village — seen  himself 
surrounded  again  by  long  sulky  vi- 
sages,— I  verily  believe,  though  abet- 
ter friend  of  Church  and  State  never 
stood  on  a  hustings,  that,  rather  than 
court  snch  a  revulsion,  the  Sqnire 
would  have  found  Jesuitical  excuses 
for  the  marriage  if  Riccabocca  had 
been  discovered  to  be  the  Pope  in  dis- 
guise 1  As  for  the  Stocks,  their  fate 
was  now  irrevocably  sealed.  In 
short,  the  marriage  was  concluded — 
first  privately,  according  to  the  bride- 
groom's creed,  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  who  lived  in  a  town  some 
miles  off,  and  next  publicly  in  the  vil- 
lage church  of  Hazeldean. 

It  was  the  heartiest  rural  wedding  I 
Village  girls  strewed  flowers  on  the 
way ;— a  booth  was  placed  amidst  the 
prettiest  scenery  of  the  Park,  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake— for  there  was  to 
be  a  dance  later  in  the  dav ; — an  ox  was 
roasted  whol^.    Even  Mr  Stim — no, 
Mr  Stim  was  not  present,so  much  hap- 
piness would  have  been  the  death  of 
him  1  And  the  Papisher  too,  who  had 
conjured  Lennv  out  of  the  Stocks ; 
nay,    who  had  himself  sate  in  the 
Stocks  for  the  very  purpose 
ing  them  into  contempt — the 
he  had  as  lief  Miss  clemima 
ried  the  devil !  Indeed  he 
suaded  that,  in  point  of  fa 
all  one  and  the  same.    The 
Stim  had  asked  leave  to  g 
tend  his  uncle  the  pawnbrol 
to  undergo  a  torturing  ope 
the  stone!    Frank  was  th 
moned  from  Eton  for  the  c 
having  grown  two  inches  ti 
he  len~for  the  one  inch 
nature  was  to  be  thanked 
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other  a  new  pair  of  respondeat  Wel- 
lingtons. Bat  the  boy*s  joy  was  less 
apparent  than  that  of  others.  For 
Jemima  was  a  special  favourite  with 
him,  as  she  woald  have  been  with  all 
boys — for  she  was  always  kind  and 
gentle,  and  made  many  pretty  pre- 
sents whenever  she  came  from  the 
watering-places.  And  Frank  knew 
that  he  should  miss  her  sadly,  and 
thought  she  had  made  a  very  queer 
choice. 

Captain  Higginbotham  bad  been 
invited ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Jemima,  he  had  replied  to  the  invita- 
tion by  a  letter  to  herself,  marked 
''  privcUe  and  confidential.^''  ^  She 
must  have  long  known,'  said  the 
letter,  ^  of  his  devoted  attachment  to 
her ;  motives  of  delicacy,  arising 
from  the  narrowness  of  his  income, 
and  the  magnanimity  of  his  senti- 
ments, had  alone  prevented  his  formal 
proposals ;  but  now  that  she  was  in- 
formed (he  could  scarcely  believe  his 
senses,  or  command  his  passions)  that 
her  relations  wished  to  force  her 
into  a  BARBAROUS  marriage  with  a 
foreigner  of  most  forbidding  ap- 
pearance, and  most  abject  circftm- 
etanceSy  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  lay- 
ing at  her  feet  his  own  hand  and 
fortune.  And  he  did  this  the  more  con- 
fidently, inasmuch  as  he  could  not  but 
be  aware  of  Miss  Jemima's  secret 
feelings  towards  him,  while  he  was 
proud  and  happy  to  say,  that  his  dear 
and  distinguished  cousin,  Mr  Sharpe 
Currie,  had  honoured  him  with  a 
warmth  of  regard,  which  justified  the 
most  brUUant  expectations — likely 
to  be  soon  realised — as  his  eminent 
relative  had  contracted  a  very  bad  Uoer 
complaint  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, and  could  not  last  long!' 

In  all  the  years  they  had  known  each 
other.  Miss  Jemima,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  had  never  once  suspected  the 
Captain  of  any  other  feelings  to  her 
than  those  of  a  brother.  To  say  that 
she  waff  not  unratified  by  leaminir  her 


tain  evidently  considered  himself  ill 
used ;  he  did  not  reply  to  the  letter, 
and  did  not  come  to  the  wedding. 

To  let  the  reader  into  a  secret, 
never  known  to  Miss  Jemima,  Cap- 
tain Higginbotham  was  much  less  in- 
fluenced by  Capid  than  by  Flatus  in 
the  offer  he  had  made.  The  Captain 
was  one  of  that  dass  of  gentlemen 
who  read  their  accounts  by  those 
corpse -lights,  or  will-o'-tbe-wispa, 
caUed  expecUMtiom,  Ever  since  the 
Squire's  grandfather  had  left  him — 
then  in  short  clothes — a  legacy  of 
£500,  the  Captain  had  peopled  the 
future  with  expectations  I  He  talked 
of  his  expectations  as  a  man  talks  of 
shares  in  a  Tontine ;  they  might 
fluctuate  a  little — ^be  now  up  and  now 
down — ^but  it  was  morally  impossible, 
if  he  lived  on,  but  that  he  should  be  a 
mHHonnaire  one  of  these  days.  Now, 
though  Miss  Jemima  was  a  good 
fifteen  years  younger  than  himself, 
yet  she  always  stood  for  a  good  round 
sam  in  the  ghostly  books  of  the  Cap- 
tain. She  was  an  expectation  to  the 
fall  amount  of  her  £4000,  seeing  that 
Frank  was  an  only  child,  and  it  would 
be  carrying  coals  to  Newmarket  to 
leave  htm  anything. 

Bather  than  see  so  considerable  a 
cipher  suddenly  spunged  out  of  his 
visionary  ledger— rather  than  so  much 
money  should  vanish  clean  out  of  the 
family.  Captain  Higginbothan  had 
taken  what  he  conceived,  if  a  des^ 
perate,  at  leaat  a  certain,  step  for  the 
preservation  of  his  property.  If  the 
golden  horn  could  not  be  had  without 
the  heifer,  why,  he  must  take  the 
heifer  into  the  bargain.  He  had 
never  formed  to  himwalf  an  idea  that 
a  heifer  so  gentle  would  toss  and  fling 
him  over.  The  blow  was  stunning. 
But  no  one  compassionates  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  covetous,  though 
few  perhaps  are  in  greater  need  of 
compassion.  And  leaviog  poor  Cap- 
tain Higginbotham  to  retrieve  his  illu- 
sory fortunes  as  he  best  may  amone 
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who  looked  singolsrlj  well  on  the 
occasion — Itflsd  the  bride  (who,  be^ 
twees  sunshiny  (ears  and  affectionate 
smiles,  was  reallj  a  rery  interesting 
and  evoi  a  pretty  bride,  as  brides  go) 
into  a  carriage  which  the  Sqoire  had 
presented  to  them,  and  depart  on  the 
•orthodox  nnpdal  excorsion  amidst 
the  blessings  of  the  assembled  crowd. 

It  maj  be  thought  strange  by  the 
nnreflectiTe  that  these  raral  spectatcnrs 
ahonld  so  hare  approTed  and  blessed 
the  marriage  of  a  Haseldean  of  Hazel- 
deaa  with  a  poor,  outlandish,  long- 
haired foreigner;  but,  besides  that 
Biocabocca,  after  all,  had  become  one 
of  the  neighbouriiood,  and  was  prorer- 
bially  *^  a  ciril-spoken  gentleman,"  it 
to  generally  noticeable  that  on  wed- 
ding oceasions  the  bride  so  monopo- 
Eses  interest,  curiosity,  and  admira- 
tion, that  the  bridegroom  himself  goes 
for  little  or  nothing.  He  is  mmly 
^  paasiye  agent  in  the  ai&ur— the 
unregarded  cause  of  the  general  satis- 
fhction.  It  was  not  Riocabocca  him- 
self that  they  approved  and  Messed — 
it  was  the  gentleman  in  the  white 
widstcoat  who  had  made  Miss  Jemima 
— ^Madam  Rickeybocliy ! 

Leaning  on  his  wife's  arm,  (for  it 
was  a  habit  of  the  Squire  to  lean  on 
his  wife's  arm  rather  than  she  on  his, 
when  he  was  specially  pleased ;  and 
there  was  something  toudung  in 
the  sight  of  that  strong  sturdy  frame 
thus  insensibly,  in  hours  of  happiness, 
sedLing  dependence  on  the  frail  arm 
of  woman,) — leaning,  I  say,  on  his 
wWs  arm,  the  Sqmre,  about  the  hour 
<if  sunset,  widked  down  to  the  booth 
by  the  lake. 

All  the  parish — ^^oung  and  old, 
man,  woman,  and  child — were  assem- 
bled there,  and  their  faces  seemed  to 
bear  one  £unily  likeness,  in  the  com- 
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mon  emotion  which  anunated  all,  as 
thc^  turned  to  his  frank  fiitherly 
smile.  Squire  Hazeldean  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  long  table :  he  filled  a 
horn  with  ale  from  the  brimming  tank- 
ard beside  him.  Then  he  looked 
round,  and  lifted  his  hand  to  request 
silence;  and,  ascending  the  diair, 
rose  in  full  view  of  ail.  Every  one 
felt  that  the  Squire  was  about  to  make 
a  speech,  and  the  earnestness  of  the 
attention  was  proportioned  to  the 
rarity  of  the  event ;  for  (though  he 
was  not  unpractised  in  the  oratory  of 
the  hustings)  only  thrice  before  had 
the  Squire  made  what  could  fairly  be 
called  ^'a  speech"  to  the  viliagers 
of  Hazeldean— once  on  a  kindred  res- 
tive occasion,  when  he  had  presented 
to  tbJBm  his  bride — once  in  a  contested 
election  for  the  shire,  in  which  he 
took  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and 
was  not  quite  so  sober  as  he  ought  to 
have  been— once  in  a  time  of  great 
agricultural  distress,  when,  in  spite  of 
reduction  of  rents,  the  £uiners  had 
been  compelled  to  discard  a  large 
number  of  their  customary  labourers; 
and  when  the  Squire  had  said, — ^  I 
have  given  up  keeping  the  hounds,  be- 
cause I  want  to  make  a  fine  piece  of 
water,  (that  was  the  orighi  of  the 
lake,)  and  to  drain  all  the  low  lands 
round  the  park.  Let  every  man  who 
wants  work  come  to  me  I"  And  that 
sad  year  the  parish  rates  of  Hasel- 
dean were  not  a  penny  the  more. 

Now,  for  the  fburth  time,  the  Squire 
rose,  and  thus  he  spoke.  At  his 
right  hand,  Harry;  at  his  left,  Frank. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  table,  as  vice- 
president.  Parson  Dale,  his  little  wife 
behind  hhn,  only  obscurely  seen.  She 
cried  readily,  and  her  handkerchief 
was  already  before  her  eyes. 


CBAPTEA    XXIX. 

TBS  SQUiRs^  srncH. 


"  Friends  and  neighbours,^!  thank 
you  kindly  for  ooming  round  me  this 
day,  and  for  showing  so  much  inter- 
est in  me  and  mine.  My  cousin  was 
not  born  am«mgst  you  as  I  was,  but 

Sou  have  known  her  from  a  child.    It 
I  a  funitiar  foce,  and  one  that  never 


firowned,  wfaidi  you  will  miss  at  your 
cottage  doors,  as  I  and  mine  will  miss 
it  long  in  the  old  hall—" 

Here  there  was  a  sob  from  some  of 
the  women,  and  nothing  was  seen  of 
Mrs  Dale  but  the  white  handkerchief. 
The   Squire    himself    paused,    and 
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brushed  away  a  tear  with  the  back 
of  his  hand.  Then  he  resumed,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  voice  that  was 
electrical — 

'*  For  we  none  of  as  prize  a  bless- 
ing till  we  have  lost  it  I  Now, 
friends  and  neighboars,— a  little  time 
ago,  it  seemed  as  if  some  ill-will  had 
crept  into  the  village — ^ill-will  between 
yon  and  me,  neighbours !— why,  that 
is  not  like  Hazeldean  1" 

The  audience  hung  their  heads! 
Yon  never  saw  people  look  so 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves. 
The  Squire  proceeded — 

"  I  don't  say  it  was  all  your  fault ; 
perhaps  it  was  mine." 

"  Noa— noa— noa,"  burst  forth  in  a 
general  chorus. 

^^Nay,  friends,"  continued  the 
Squire  humbly,  and  in  one  of  those 
illustrative  aphorisms  which,  if  less 
subtle  than  Rlccabocca's,  were  more 
within  reach  of  the  popular  compre- 
hension ;  **  nay — we  are  all  human  ; 
and  every  man  has  his  hobby :  some- 
times be  breaks  in  the  hobby,  and 
sometimes  the  hobby,  if  it  is  very 
hard  in  the  mouth,  breaks  in  him. 
One  man's  hobby  has  an  ill  habit  of 
alw^s  stopping  at  the  public  house  I 
(Laughter.)  Another  man's  hobby 
refuses  to  stir  a  peg  beyond  the  door 
where  some  buxom  lass  patted  its 
neck  the  week  before— a  hobby  I 
rode  pretty  often  when  I  went  court- 
ing my  good  wife  here!  (Much 
laughter  and  applause.)  Others  have 
a  lazy  hobby,  that  there's  no  getting 
on ;— others,  a  runaway  hobby  that 
there's  no  stopping:  but  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  my  favourite  hobby,  as 
you  well  know,  is  always  trotted  out 
to  any  place  on  my  property  which 
seems  to  want  the  eye  and  hand  of 
the  roaster.  I  hate  (cried  the  Squire 
warming)  to  see  things  neglected  and 
decayed,  and  going  to  the  dogs !  This 
land  we  live  in  is  a  good  mother  to 
us,  and  wo  can't  do  too  much  for  her. 
It  is  very  true,  neighbours,  that  I  owe 
her  a  good  many  acres,  and  ought  to 
speak  well  of  her ;  but  what  then  ?  I 
live  amongst  you,  and  what  I  take 
from  the  rent  with  one  hand,  I  divide 
amongst  you  with  the  other,  (low, 
but  assenting  murmurs.)  Now  the 
more  I  improve  my  property,  the 
more  mouths  it  feeds.  My  great- 
grandfather  kept  a  Field-Book,  in 
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which  were  entered,  not  only  the 
names  of  all  the  farmers  and  the 
quantity  of  land  they  held,  but  the 
average  number  of  the  labourers  each 
empbyed.  My  grandfather  and  fother 
followed  his  example :  I  have  done 
the  same.  I  find,  neighbours,  that 
our  rents  have  doubled  since  my 
great-grandfather  began  to  make  the 
book.  Ay  —  but  there  are  more 
than  four  times  the  number  of 
labourers  employed  on  the  estate, 
and  at  much  better  wages  too  I  Well, 
my  men,  that  says  a  great  deal  in  fa- 
vour of  improving  property,  and  not 
letting  it  go  to  the  dogs.  (Applause.) 
And  therefore,  neighbours,  you  will 
kindly  excuse  my  hobby :  it  carries 
grist  to  your  mill.  (Reiterated  ap- 
plause.) Well  —  but  you  will  say, 
'What's  the  Squire  driving  at?' 
Why  this,  my  friends:  There  was 
only  one  worn-out,  dilapidated,  tum- 
ble-down thing  in  the  Parish  of  Hazel- 
dean,  and  it  became  an  eyesore  to 
me ;  so  I  saddled  my  hobby,  and  rode 
at  it.  O  ho  1  you  know  what  I  mean 
now  I  Yes,  but  neighbours,  you  need 
not  have  taken  it  so  to  heart.  That 
was  a  scurvy,  trick  of  some  of  you  to 
hang  me  in  et&gy,  as  they  call  it." 

"  It  wam't  you,"  cried  a  voice  in 
the  crowd,  "  it  war  Nick  Stim." 

The  Squire  recognised  the  voice  of 
the  tinker;  but  though  he  now  guessed 
at  the  ringleader, — on  that  day  of 
general  amnesty,  he  had  the  pru- 
dence and  magnanimity  not  to  say, 
"Stand  forth,  Sprott:  thou  art  the 
man."  Yet  his  gallant  English  spirit 
would  not  suffer  him  to  come  off  at 
the  expense  of  his  servant. 

"  If  it  was  Nick  Stim  you  meant," 
said  he  gravely,  "more  shame  for 
you.  It  showed  some  pluck  to  hang 
the  master;  but  to  hang  the  poor  ser- 
vant, who  only  thought  to  do  his 
duty,  careless  of  what  ill-will  it 
brought  upon  him,  was  a  shabby 
trick — so  little  like  the  lads  of  Hazel- 
dean,  that  I  suspect  the  man  who 
taught  it  to  them  was  never  bom  in 
the  parish.  But  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. One  thing  is  clear,  you  don't 
take  kindly  to  my  new  Pair  of  Stodcs ! 
They  have  been  a  stumbling-block 
and  a  grievance,  and  there's  no  deny- 
ing that  we  went  on  vevy  pleasantly 
without  them.  I  may  also  say  that 
in  spite  of  them  we  have  been  coming 
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together  agaia  lately.  And  I  cau*t 
tell  you  what  good  it  did  me  to  see 
yoar  childreo  playing  agaia  on  the 
green,  and  yonr  honest  faces,  in  spite 
of  the  Stocks,  and  those  diaboUcai 
tracts  youWe  been  reading  lately, 
lighted  np  at  the  thought  that  some- 
thing pleasant  was  going  on  at  the 
HalL  Do  you  know,  neighbours, 
yon  pot  me  in  mind  of  an  old  story 
which,  besides  applying  to  the  Parish, 
all  who  are  married,  and  all  who  in- 
tend to  marry,  will  do  well  to  recollect. 
A  worthy  couple,  named  John  and 
Joan,  had  lived  happily  together  many 
a  long  year,  till  one  unlucky  day  they 
bought  a  new  bolster.  Joan  said  the 
bolster  was  too  bard,  and  John  that 
it  was  too  soft.  So,  of  course,  they 
quarrelled.  After  sulking  all  day, 
they  agreed  to  put  the  bolster  between 
them  at  night.**  (Roars  of  laughter 
amongst  the  men ;  the  women  did  not 
know  which  way  to  look,  except, 
indeed,  Mrs  Hazeldeau,  who,  though 
ahe  was  more  than  usually  rosy, 
maintained  her  innocent  /]:enial  smile, 
as  mnch  as  to  say,  ^*  Tliere  is  no 
harm  in  the  Squu-e's  jests.")  The 
orator  resumed — "  After  they  had 
thus  lain  apart  for  a  little  time,  very 
silent  and  sullen,  John  sneezed.  *  God 
bless  you  I  *  says  Joan  over  the  bol- 
ster. '  Did  you  say  God  bless  me  ? ' 
cries  John; — Uheu  here  goes  the 
bolster  r" 

Prolonged  laughter  and  tumultuous 
applause. 

*^  Friends  and  neighbours,"  said  the 
Squire  when  silence  was  restored,  and 
lifttug  the  horn  of  ale,  *^  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  have 


ordered  the  Stocks  to  be  taken  down, 
and  made  into  a  bench  for  the  chim- 
ney nook  of  our  old  friend  Gaffer  Solo- 
mons yonder.  But  mind  roe,  lads, 
if  ever  yon  make  the  Parish  re- 
gret the  loss  of  the  Stocks,  and  tho 
overseers  come  to  me  with  long  faces 
and  say,  *  the  Stocks  must  be  rebuild- 
ed,'  why — "  Hero  from  all  tho 
youth  of  the  village  rose  so  depre- 
cating a  clamour,  that  the  Squire 
would  have  been  the  most  bungling 
orator  in  the  world  if  he  had  said 
a  word  further  on  the  subject.  He 
elevated  tho  horn  over  his  head — 
"Why,  that's  my  old  Ilazeldean 
again !  Health  and  long  life  to  you 
all!" 

Tho  Tinker  had  sneaked  out  of  the 
assembly,  aud  did  not  show  his  face 
in  the  village  for  tho  next  six  months. 
And  as  to  those  poisonous  tracts,  in 
spite  of  their  salubrious  labels,  "  the 
Poor  Man's  Friend,"  or  "  the  Rights 
of  Labour,"  you  could  no  more  have 
found  one  of  them  lurking  in  the 
drawers  of  the  kitchen-dressers  in 
Hazeldean,  than  you  would  have 
found  the  deadly  nightshade  on  the 
flower- stands  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  HalL  As  for  the  revolution- 
ary beer-  house,  there  was  no  need  to 
apply  to  the  magistrates  to  shut  it  up  ; 
it  shut  itself  up  before  the  week  was 
out. 

O  young  head  of  the  great  House 
of  Hapsburg,  what  a  Hazeldean  you 
mi^t  have  made  of  Hangaryl — 
What  a  "  Moriamurpro  rege  nostro^* 
would  have  rang  in  your  infaut  reign, 
—if  you  had  made  such  a  speech  as 
the  Squire's ! 


▼OL.  UUX.— NO.  CCCCXXIV. 
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OHAFT£B  V. 
HOW  MARTIIl'S  sow,  AW0U8T1WE,  BBOAK  TO  IMITATB   RIB  VlfCLB  PETBR. 


It  is  now  my  duty,  in  a  few  words, 
to  make  you  acqaainted  with  the  state 
of  Martin's  family.  Martinmas  yon 
know,  had  acted  as  chaplain  to  Sqnire 
Bnll  ever  since  Peter  was  sent  about 
his  business,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  period  during  which  red-nosed 
Noll  the  brewer  held  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  Squire's  house.  Noll  had 
a  mortal  hatred  to  Martin,  (who,  it 
must  be  allowed,  reciprocated  the 
sentiment  with  extreme  cordiality,) 
and  wanted  to  dispossess  him  for  ever 
of  his  benefice  and  vicarage,  in  favour 
of  any  drunken  seijeant  who  had  a 
taste  for  theology  and  ale.  However, 
when  the  Squire  came  back  to  his  own 
estate,  Martin  returned  with  him,  and 
has  remained  chaplain  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day  without  any  hindrance  or 
molestation.  At  times  some  of  the 
household  have  grumbled  because 
Martin  has  a  place  at  the  upper  ser- 
vants' table ;  but  the  complaint  was 
never  made  by  any  except  such  pes- 
tilent rogues  as  wished  in  theur 
hearts  to  see  the  Squire  deprived  of 
his  lawful  authority,  and  the  whole  of 
Bullockshatch  thrown  into  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion. 

Martin  was  as  excellent  a  man  as 
ever  stepped  upon  neat's  leather.  He 
did  his  duty  to  the  poor  honourablv 
and  conscientiously,  kept  his  church 
in  good  repaur,  looked  after  the  parish 
schools,  and  was,  in  short,  a  comfort 
and  a  credit  to  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  also  a  married  man,  a  circum- 
stance whereof  Peter  tried  to  make 
the  most ;  abusing  him,  forsooth,  be- 
cause he  did  not  follow  his  own 
example  of  getting  the  girls  into  a 
comer  to  tell  him  about  their  little 
indiscretions  and  secret  thoughts — a 
pastime  to  which  that  hoary  old  sinner 
was  especially  addicted ; — or  of  worm- 
ing himself  into  some  private  gentle- 
San's  family,  and  then  frightening 
e  lady  of  the  house  into  fits  by 
threatenhig  to  put  her  into  a  brick- 
kiln or  red-hot  oven,  of  which  Peter 
pretended  to  keep  the  key,  if  she  did 
not  divulge  to  him  the  whole  of  her 


husband's  secrets,  and  hand  over  the 
children  in  private  to  be  stamped  with 
Peter's  mark.  Many  a  once  happy 
household  had  the  old  villain  brought 
to  misery  by  those  scandalous  in- 
trigues ;  for  the  truth  is,  that  he  stuck 
at  nothing  which  might  tend  to  his 
own  advancement,  however  infamous 
were  the  means.  Had  Martin  been 
a  reprobate  like  himself,  he  might  pos- 
sibly have  endured  him :  as  it  was,  his 
good  character  and  decent  habits  were 
80  many  arguments  for  Peter  to  abuse 
him  wherever  he  went. 

Martin  had  a  son,  who  in  due  time 
was  appointed  his  curate,  and  had  a 
chapel  to  himself.  This  young  man, 
whose  name  was  Augustine,  was  by 
no  means  so  discreet  a  person  as  his 
father.  He  was  of  a  moping  and  me- 
lancholy habit,  very  much  addicted  to 
the  study  of  architecture,  which  he 
carried  to  such  an  excess  that  yon 
could  not  be  five  minutes  in  his  com- 
pany without  hearing  him  discourse 
about  mullions,  brackets,  architraves, 
and  fiying  buttresses,  in  a  way  that 
would  have  bewildered  a  stone  mason. 
He  got  his  chapel  fitted  up  in  such  a 
style  that  it  exactly  resembled  one  of 
Peter's ;  and  this  he  did,  as  he  openly 
avowed,  from  a  regard  to  the  customs 
of  antiquity.  When  Martin  was  told 
of  this,  he  shook  his  head,  caught  up 
his  waling  cane,  and  stepped  over  to 
the  chapel,  where  he  found  Augustine 
superintending  the  erection  of  a  new 
oriel  window,  the  design  of  which 
was  gorgeous  enough  to  eclipse  the 
glories  of  the  most  brilliant  butterfly 
of  Brazil. 

"  What's  here  to  do?  "  quoth  Mar- 
tin, walking  up  the  chancel.  '*  Mighty 
handsome  this,  son  Augustine,  to  be 
sure ;  but — don't  it  strike  you  that  the 
effect  is  a  little  too  Peterish  ?  Mind, 
I  do  not  object  in  the  least  to  your 
making  the  chapel  neat  and  tidy.  I 
never  thought,  as  brother  Jack  used 
to  do,  (though  he  is  now  becoming 
more  sensible  on  those  points,)  that  a 
church  ought  as  neariy  as  possible  to 
resemble  a  bam.    On  the  contrary,  I 
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like  to  see  ererything  in  its  proper 

glace.  Batwliat's  tliis?**  continued 
e,  tapping  T?ith  his  cane  a  kind  of 
ornament^  basin  with  a  slab.  ^^  I 
don't  remember  ever  having  seen  any 
thing  of  this  kind  before." 

*^  Indeed,  sirT  replied  Angnstine ; 
**yon  torprise  me  very  much.  I 
thonght  eveiy  one  most  be  acquainted 
vith  tbePiscina  and  Finistella.  Those, 
I  can  assnre  yon,  are  accorate  copies 
from  andent  drawings  of  the  church 
of  Saint  Ethelred,  which  was  burned 
by  the  Danes  about  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  cratury." 

*^That  may  be,"  quoth  Martin, 
*^  but  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  the 
«se  of  them  now.  And  what  may 
you  caU  this?" 

"  That,  sir  ?  Why,  that's  the  ere- 
dence  table.  There  is  a  splendid  spe- 
cimen of  that  style  of  architecture  in 
the  cathedral  remains  of  St  Ninian." 

^^And  that  carved  wood-woik  up 
there  near  the  galleiy  ?" 

**  That,  sir.  Lb  the  rood-loft,  con- 
structed on  mediaeval  principles,  after 
the  designs  of  Hubert  the  Confessor." 

'^  I'll  tell  yon  what  it  is,  son  Augus- 
tine," said  Martin,  *^  all  this  is  very 
pretty;  and  if  you  and  your  people 
wish  to  have  it,  there  may  be  no  posi- 
tive reason  why  I  should  interfere. 
Thank  heaven,  sound  doctrine  does  not 
depend  upon  stone  and  lime ;  aiui  so 
long  as  your  principles  are  firm,  it 
may  not  matter  much  that  you  are  a 
little  absurd  or  so  about  this  architec- 
tural hobby  of  yours.  But,  mark  me 
Well,  my  dear  boy,"  continued  the  good 
gentleman,  with  tears  in  his  eyes; 
*'no  trafficking  o^  c<dleaguing  with 
Peter  1  That  old  miscreant  hu  ever 
been  a  bitter  enemy  of  me  and  mine,  and 
of  the  Squire  to  boot ;  and  if  it  should 
come  to  pass  that  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  were  to  desert  me  for  that  im- 
pious rascal,  I  would  be  fain  to  carry 
my  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave  1 
Thmk  well  of  this,  I  beseech  yon,  and 
on  no  account  whatever  have  anything 
to  say  to  that  arch-deceiver  1 " 

You  might  reasonably  snm>ose  that 
Augustine  was  much  moved  by  this 
remonstrance.  Not  a  whit  of  it.  He 
was  much  too  conceited  to  take  coun- 
sel from  any  one ;  and  in  his  secret 
heart  began  to  look  upon  his  £ftther 
as  no  better  tiian  an  uncharitable 
bigot. 


"  Holy  Saint  Pancras  1 "  he  would 
say,  for  he  had  a  queer  habit  of  invok- 
ing the  names  of  dead  people,  ^*  what 
can  it  matter  to  any  one  whether  I 
bow  to  my  uncle  Peter  or  not  ?  People 
tell  me  I  am  rather  like  him  in  com- 
plexion ;  and  I  daresay,  after  all,  there 
is  a  strong  family  resemblance.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  old  family  feuds, 
which  had  far  better  be  forgotten? 
As  to  the  nine-and-thirty  points  of 
doctrine  to  which  I  have  set  my  name, 
some  of  them  may  be  good,  and  others 
heterodox ;  but  I  presume  I  am  not 
compelled  to  accept  them  in  the  literal 
sense.  Why  should  they  be  made  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  a  proper 
reconciliation  between  myself  and  my 
undo,  who  no  doubt  has  fallen  into 
questionable  practices,  though  in  the 
main  he  is  quite  as  like  to  be  right  as 
my  father  Martin  ?" 

Augustine,  however,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  hold  this  kind  of  talk  openly 
for  some  time,  knowing  that,  if  it  came 
to  the  ears  of  Martin,  he  would  inevit- 
ably be  disinherited  on  the  spot,  and 
turned  out  of  his  cure.  In  the  dis- 
courses which  he  delivered  from  the 
pulpit,  he  was  wont  to  express  great 
sorrow  and  anxiety  for  the  backslid- 
ings  of  his  "  venerable  relative,"  as  he 
now  termed  Peter,  **  towards  whom 
his  bowels  yearned  with  an  almost 
unspeakable  affection.  It  would  ill 
become  him  to  forget  what  Peter  had 
done  for  the  family  long  ago,  and 
indeed  for  the  whole  of  Bullocks- 
hatch  ;  and  although  he  was  now,  no 
doubt,  cast  out  for  his  sins,  be,  Augus- 
tine, could  not  prevail  upon  himself 
to  speak  harshly  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  such  excellent  grounds  for  styling 
himself  the  head  of  the  whole  house." 
Then  he  would  go  on  to  insinuate  that 
there  were  two  sides  to  every  question 
— ^that  his  own  father  Martin  might 
possibly  have  behaved  more  roughly 
to  Peter  than  there  was  any  occa- 
sion for—- and  that  Peter  had  many 
good  points  about  him  for  which  he 
did  not  receive  suffident  credit.  Hav- 
ing thus  talked  over  his  congregation, 
who  were  willing  enough  to  go  along 
with  him  a  CMtain  length,  he  began  in 
public  to  wear  a  dress  as  nearly  ap- 
proaddng  to  that  of  Peter's  retainers 
as  he  durst.  He  turned  his  back  upon 
people,  just  as  the  others  did,  and 
dressed  up  the  charity-boys  in  white 
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gowns,  to  look,  as  be  said,  like 
acolytes.  One  winter*s  morning, 
when  the  parisbioners  arrived  at 
church,  they  were  petrified  at  seeing 
two  hage  candlesticks  placed  upon 
the  table,  sach  articles  of  fumitore 
having  been  for  a  long  time  disused 
in  the  churches  throughout  Bullocks- 
hatch.  Augustine,  however,  had  dis- 
covered from  some  old  musty  pamphlet 
that  they  were  not  strictly  forbidden ; 
so  he  got  a  pair  of  now  ones  made, 
(after  t£e  mediieval  fashion,  of  course,) 
and  preached  a  long  sermon  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  their  advan- 
tages and  mystical  meaning.  Three 
Sundays  afterwards,  the  weather  beinc 
rather  dark  and  hazy,  they  were  fitted 
"With  lighted  wax-candles;  and  Augus- 
iine,  having  onco  got  so  far,  took  care 
that  this  pious  practice  should  not  be 
discontinued  even  in  the  height  of 
summer.  Another  Sunday  he  would 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  charity- 
boys,  and  walk  through  the  chm*ch  in 
procession,  bowing  and  making  genu- 
flexions in  evident  imitation  ofPeter; 
and  at  last  the  poor  young  man  was 
80  far  left  to  himself,  that  he  would 
not  read  the  service  properly,  but 
twanged  it  through  his  nose  in  a  kind 
of  sing-song  fashion,  which  he  called 
intoning,  but  which  had  simply  this 
efiect,  that  nobody  was  able  to  follow 
the  meaning  of  the  words. 

These  things  were,  as  you  may 
suppose,  very  annoying  to  Martin, 
who,  over  and  over  again,  entreated 
him  to  take  care  what  ho  was  doing. 
But,  in  answer  to  every  remon- 
strance, Augustine  would  whip  out 
the  musty  pamphlet  aforesaid,  lay  it 
open  before  his  father,  and  request 
him  to  point  out  any  special  clause 
condemnatory  of  the  practices  which 
he  followed.  ^^  If  such  a  clause 
exists,"  quoth  he,  *'I  knock  under, 
as  in  duty  bound.  If  not,  I  appre- 
hend that  I  am  merely  pursuing  a 
course  which  has  been  sanctioned 
•from  all  antiquity."  Martin  tried  to 
convince  him  that  a  great  many 
things  might  be  wrong,  or  at  all 
events  injudicious,  which  were  not 
actually  expressly  set  down  as  for- 
bidden ;  but  no  argument  would  avail 
with  Augustine,  who  said  he  was  deter- 
omiedtostaDdby  therubric,  and,  more- 
over, to  interpret  that  rubric  according 
!•  kto  awn  lights  and  inspiration. 


This  was  bad  enough.  However, 
had  it  been  all,  no  great  mischief 
might  have  ensued.  But  curious 
stories  became  current  presently 
regarding  Angustine^s  walk  and  con- 
versation. It  was  said  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  holding  secret  collo- 
quies for  hours  with  the  Bishop  of 
Timbuctoo  and  others,  notorious  emis- 
saries of  Peter ;  that  he  wore  hair 
cloth  under  his  shirt,  kept  vigils  and 
fasts,  and  had  an  oratory  fitted  np  in 
bis  bedroom  with  crucifixes  and  I 
wot  not  what,  clean  contrary  to  the 
commands  of  Martin.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  he  framed  a  callendar  of 
his  own  out  of  some  of  the  books 
from  Peter's  discarded  library,  and 
never  wrote  to  his  broker  to  buy  him 
some  shares  in  a  railway,  or  to  bis 
grocer  for  a  fresh  supply  of  split-peas, 
without  dating  his  noto  '*  Festival  of 
Saint  Balderdash,"  or  ''Eve  of  Saint 
Rowena,  Y.  and  M.,"  instead  of 
specifying  the  day  of  the  month»  like 
an  ordinary  orthodox  Christian. 
Then  there  were  rumours  current 
about  private  confessions,  to  which 
the  yotmg  ladies,  among  whom  Augus- 
tino  (being  unmarried)  was  always  a 
favourite,  were  invited;  of  pilgrimages 
to  holy  wells ;  and  of  other  similar 
junketings ^which  made  many  people 
look  upon  Augustine  as  no  better 
than  an  innocent  Peter.  And  they 
were  perfectly  r'ght.  He  was  inno- 
cent of  any  bad  design,  and  I  really 
believe  as  virtuous  a  creature  as  ever 
breathed.  He  was  kind  to  the  poor, 
and  would  any  day  have  given  half 
his  stipend  for  their  assistance  and 
relief.  But  he  was  weak  in  intellect, 
puffed  up  with  vanity,  obstinate  as  a 
team  of  mules,  and  credulous  to  tho 
last  degree. 

Novelties,  as  we  all  know,  have  a 
prodigious  attraction  for  many  people. 
In  point  of  plain  sense  and  doctrine, 
there  was  no  manner  of  comparison 
between  Martin  and  his  son.  If  you 
wished  for  nothing  more  than  devo- 
tional exercise,  and  an  excellent  ser- 
mon, you  might  search  the  world 
over  without  finding  the  equal  of 
Martin.  But  if  your  tastes  led  you 
to  indulge  in  qualified  Peterisms,  or 
to  listen  to  revivals  of  antiquated 
notions,  Augustine  was  your  man. 
A  great  many  people,  and  among 
others  tho  Juggler,  were  vastly  tickled 
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br  Aagastine*8  newfangled  methods. 
Thtj  conM  not  enongh  admire  bis 
ingennity  in  volnnteering  to  figbt 
Peter  with  bis  own  weapons;  and 
they  were  readj,  whenever  he  wished 
it,  to  contribate  their  money  towards 
the  expenses  of  festivals,  or  anything 
else  whidi  Augustine  might  choose  to 
recommend.  Even  the  Juggler, 
though  fopd  of  his  cash,  gave  some- 
thing towards  the  continuance  of  these 
ceremonies — a  fact  which  you  will  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  when  you  come 
to  read  some  of  the  later  passages  of 
this  hbtory. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  to  say,  that 
many  of  Angustine*s  original  congrc- 
nition  pursued  a  different  course. 
The  inuendoes  against  Martin,  and 
the  hints  which  they  had  received  as 
to  the  possible  comparative  innocence 
of  Peter,  had  taken  deep  root  in  their 
minds.  They  became,  moreover,  so 
used  to  A  ceremonial,  which  differed 
little  from  that  patronised  by  Peter, 
except  in  being  less  gorgeous,  that 
they  acquired  a  secret  hankering  for 
the  entire  undiluted  ritnal ;  and  their 
nostrils  thirsted  for  a  whiff  of  frank- 
incense, which  even  Augustine  refused 
to  allow  them.  The  consequence 
was  that  they  began,  in  imitation  of 
their  pastor,  (o  hold  interviews  with 
Peters  emissaries,  who,  yon  may 
suppose,  were  ready  to  meet  them 
half-way;  and  from  little  to  more, 
matters  grew  to  such  a  head,  that 
many  of  Augustine's  most  sincere 
disciples  turned  their  back  upon  him, 
and  went  over  bodily  to  Peter  I  This 
was  an  awfnl  blow  and  discomfiture 
to  Augustine,  who  certainly  had  medi- 
tated nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  it  had 
not  the  effect  of  curing  him.  He 
still  went  on  maundering  about  his 
Uncle  Peter,  as  if  that  venerable 
individual  had  been  as  much  sinned 
against  as  sinning;  and,  in  spite  of 
all  that  Martin  could  say,  he  would 
not  abate  one  jot  of  his  observances. 


Peter^s  emissaries,  in  the  mean  time, 
were  as  active  as  ferrets  in  a  rabbit 
warren.  Thev  never  emerged  from 
their  holes  without  fetchiuff  out  a  new 
victim,  whom  they  paraded  to  the 
whole  world  as  a  pattern  of  docility 
and  virtue.  They  wrote  long  letters 
to  Peter,  glorifying  themselves  on 
their  success;  and  stating  that  tho 
time  had  now  arrived  when  all  Bul- 
lockshatch  was  prepared  to  throw 
itself  at  his  feet.  But  in  this  they 
reckoned  entirely  without  their  host. 
They  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
proceedings  in  Augustine*s  chapel 
were  approved  of  by  the  whole 
tenantry  on  the  estate ;  whereas  the 
fact  was,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
looked  to  Martin  as  their  spiritual 
guide  and  counsellor,  and  entertained 
au  intense  contempt  for  Augustine, 
which  they  only  refrained  from  ex- 
pressing in  broad  set  terms,  by  reason 
of  his  relationship  to  their  pastor. 
Peter,  however,  was  very  glad  to 
receive  news  of  thb  kind ;  ami  swal- 
lowed it,  without  making  too  minute 
an  inquiry.  Long  experience  had 
taught  him  that  it  was  always  best 
to  assume  a  victory,  without  being 
particular  as  to  the  details ;  and,  as 
those  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  Squire  BulPs 
estate,  had  latterly  shown  themselves 
exceedingly  amenable  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  quite  hostile  to  the  preten  - 
sions  of  Martin,  and  of  poor  Patrick, 
whom  he  longed  in  the  first  instance 
to  subjugate,  bo  had  some  grounds 
for  supposing  that  the  present  was  by 
no  means  a  bad  opportunity  for  re- 
viving bis  old  claim  of  dominion  over 
the  whole  territory  of  Bullockshatch. 
These  letters  from  his  emissaries  had 
reached  him  before  his  interview  with 
Mat-o*-the-Mint— a  circumstance 
which  pcriiaps  may  affonl  a  chic  to 
tho  nature  of  his  conversation  with 
that  singularly  acute  individual. 


CHAPTER  n. 


mow  pmOTOCOL  FBLL  WOVL  OW  IQCfRB  OTMO  ;    AHO  ROW  RB  WAS  CALLBO  TO  A  BBCKOXIXO 
in   COXSBQUBirCB. 


After  Mat -o'- the -Mint's  return  to 
Bullockshatch,  Protocol  found  himself 
very  much  like  a  fish  out  of  water. 


Tliat  honest  gentleman  labottred 
under  a  constitutional  infirmity,  being 
subject  to  fits  of  hypochondria  when- 
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ever  Sqaire  Btill  happened  to  be  at 
peace  and  amity  with  his  neighbours. 
At  snch  times  it  was  not  very  safe  to 
approach  him.  He  was  sulky,  petu^ 
lant,  and  irritable  ;  and  in  default  of 
any  more  legitimate  occupation,  usu- 
ally took  an  opportunity  of  picking  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
servants.  Ton  may  therefore  easily 
believe  that  he  was  no  great  favourite 
in  the  household.  Gray  and  others 
would  willingly  have  got  rid  of  him 
if  they  durs^  but  Protocol  had  been 
long  in  the  service,  and  knew  so 
many  of  their  secret  ways  and  doings, 
that  he  had  them  completely  in  his 
power.  Therefore,  whenever  he  be- 
gan to  exhibit  any  of  his  pestilent 
humours,  the  household  would  gather 
round  him,  protesting  that  he  was 
the  cleverest  and  most  adroit  fellow 
in  the  universe,  and  indeed  the  only 
man  alive  who  could  properiy  manage 
a  lawsuit. 

"  I  have  said  it  a  thousand  times 
on  my  knees,"  quoth  the  Juggler  on 
such  occasions,  ^^  that  our  revered 
master,  Squire  Bull,  never  had  so 
acute  a  servant  as  the  excellent  Mr 
Protocol.  Show  me  the  man  like  him 
for  finding  out  points  in  which  the 
'honour  of  BuUockshatch  is  concerned ! 
I  declare  I  am  as  proud  of  him  as  if 
he  were  my  own  father." 

And  then  they  would  all  join  in  a 
general  chorus  of  flattery  and  adula- 
tion, and  request  their  esteemed  flriend 
and  colleague.  Protocol,  just  to  step 
into  his  doset  and  look  over  the 
county  map,  lest  there  should  be  any 
case  of  a  doubtful  boundary  which 
mi|;ht  be  disputed,  or  at  all  events  to 
wnte  a  few  letters  to  the  neighbouring 
squires,  telling  them  what  he,  Proto- 
col, thought  of  their  general  manage- 
ment. At  this.  Protocol  would  begin 
to  look  less  grim,  and  finally  retire 
with  a  wink,  as  much  as  to  say — 
"  Aha !  my  masters— wait  here  for  a 
little,  and  you  shall  see  somewhat." 
And  in  half-an-hour  he  would  return, 
carrying  a  map  all  ruled  over  with 
red  and  blue  lines,  and  a  bundle  of 
old  surveys,  from  which  he  would 
pledge  his  credit  to  establish  the  fiict 
in  any  court  of  Christendom,  that 
Squire  Bull  had  been  swindled  out  of 
at  least  three  perches  of  unproduc- 
tive land,  in  a  division  of  common 
lands  which  was  made  a  hundred 


years  before.  The  other  members  of 
the  household  were  but  too  happy 
to  see  him  occupied  again,  without 
caring  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong; 
and  to  work  went  Protocol,  as  merry 
as  a  cricket,  writing  letters  without 
end,  docqaeting  notes,  and  making- 
believe  as  though  he  had  the  weight 
of  the  whole  world  on  bis  shoulders. 

Ton  may  easily  conceive  that  this 
kind  of  conduct,  though  it  suited  th 
convenience  of  the  Juggler  and  his 
friends,  was  exceedingly  odious  to  the 
neighbouring  squires,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  eat  their  meals  in  comfort 
without  being  disturbed  by  Protocol. 
One  day  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Es- 
quire Strutt,  as  if  from  Squire  Bull, 
calling  his  attention  to  certain  ar- 
rangements in  his  household,  which, 
he  said,  ought  to  be  modified ;  where- 
upon Strutt,  who  was  proverbially  as 
proud  as  a  peacock,  flew  into  a  vio- 
lent passion,  warned  the  messenger 
off  his  estate,  and  sent  back  such  an 
answer  to  Protocol  as  made  his  ears 
tingle  for  a  fortnight.  Then,  when- 
ever any  of  the  squires  happened  to 
have  a  dispute  among  themselves, 
originating  from  a  drinking-bout  or  a 
cock-fight,  Protocol  would  instantly 
write  to  them,  tendering  his  good 
offices  and  mediation,  which  offer 
they,  warned  by  experience,  were 
usually  wise  enough  to  decline.  In 
fact,  these  absurd  doings  of  Protocol 
brought  Squire  Bull  at  length  into 
such  discredit  with  his  neighbours, 
that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  which 
they  dreaded  so  mudi  as  his  inter- 
ference. 

Protocol  was  in  one  of  his  worst 
humours  when  Mat-o*-the-Mint  re- 
turned. Everything  had  gone  wrong 
with  him  in  the  south.  Don  Vesu- 
vius had  settled  his  affairs,  clean  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  Protocol.  Don 
Ferdinando  had  got  all  he  wanted, 
simply  by  acting  in  a  manner  directly 
opposite  to  his  advice.  Signor  Tureen, 
whom  he  favoured,  had  been  worsted 
in  a  law-suit  which  he  recommended, 
and  was  saddled  with  enormous  costs. 
Peter,  with  whom  he  was  bent  on 
currying  favour,  had  been  kicked  out 
of  his  patrimony,  and  Protocol  had 
not  even  the  dubious  credit  of  fetching 
him  back,  that  having  been  accom- 

Ellshed  by  young  Nap.    Altogether 
e  had  made  a  precious  mess  of  it ; 
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and  many  people,  both  in  the  upper 
and  nnder*seryants^  hall  at  Bullocks- 
batch,  began  to  inainuate  that,  after 
all,  Master  Protocol  was  no  better 
than  a  baogler.  All  this  tended  to 
exasperate  him  to  the  utmost. 

^^It  is  a  devilish  hard  thing,*'  he 
remarked  to  himself  one  day,  as  he 
sat  in  the  midst  of  his  maps  and  cor- 
respondence^— ^^  It  is  a  devilish  hard 
thing  that  I  can't  find  any  men  of 
talent  to  carry  my  designs  into  exe- 
cution 1  There  is  scarcely  a  messen« 
ger  in  my  whole  department  who  can 
bambooale  a  toll-keeper,  much  less 
throw  dust  in  the  e^es  of  a  ground- 
Bteward.  The  Squire  will  no  doubt 
make  an  hideous  outcry  about  this 
nnconscionable  bill  of  expenses  which 
Mat-o'-the-Mint  has  run  up;  and 
heaven  only  knows  how  far  he  may 
have  compromised  my  credit.  Catch 
me  allowing  him  to  go  out  again  on 
any  errana  of  the  kind!  Never, 
since  I  first  nibbed  a  pen,  were  mat- 
ters in  such  a  mess !  I  really  must 
do  somethmg  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
character.  But  then  the  puzzle  is 
with  whom  to  begin.  I  won't  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  Jonathan, 
that's  flat.  I  dare  not  meddle  farther 
in  anything  which  concerns  Esquire 
North,  for  he  is  beginning  to  growl 
ahready,  like  a  bear  as  he  is,  and 
Copenhagen  is  under  his  protection. 
It  would  be  a  dangerous  game  to  have 
anything  to  say  at  present  either  to 
Cdonel  Martinet  or  Don  Ferdinando ; 
and,  as  for  the  South,  why,  I  have 
been  already  checkmated  there.  Ha ! 
an  idea  strikes  mel  Didn't  I  get 
several  letters  lately  from  a  relation  of 
Moses,  complaining  that  he  had  suf- 
fered some  damage  in  a  street-row 
alter  dining  with  young  Squire  Otho  ? 
And,  now  I  think  of  it.  Squire  Otho 
owes  us  some  five  or  six  pounds  of  in- 
terest on  a  bond  which  he  granted  to 
Boll,  and  he  is  behindhand  with  the 
arrears.  And,  as  I  live,  here's 
another  letter,  which  I  threw  aside  at 
the  time,  telling  me  that  Cheeks  the 
marine,  who  is  in  John's  pay,  was 
taken  up  one  night  to  the  watch- 
house  by  a  oonstatde  of  Otho's,  on  a 
chiu^  of  being  drunk  and  disordeiiy  I 
Altogether,  it  is  a  capital  case ;  and 
as  tboee  barges  which  I  sent  along 
the  canal  to  frighten  Don  Vesuvius 
are  still  lying  thereabouts,  I'll  even 


desire  them  to  stop  in  front  of  Otho's 
house,  and  demand  immediate  satis-' 
faction." 

This  Otho  was  a  young  lad,  who 
had  been  put  in  possession  of  his 
property  with  the  full  consent  and 
assistance  of  Squire  Bull.  It  was  a 
little,  rocky,  dilapidated  place,  with 
more  ruins  upon  it  than  cottages,  and 
for  many  years  had  been  entirely 
overrun  by  gipsies.  Long  ago,  before 
the  other  estates  in  the  country  were 
brought  into  proper  cultivation,  it  was 
reckoned  of  some  importance;  and 
its  proprietors  were  said  to  have  held 
their  heads  as  high  as  O'Donoghue  of 
the  Lakes,  or  Malachi  of  the  golden 
collar.  But  all  that  was  matter  of 
tradition.  It  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  Squire  Bull  should  have 
troubled  himself  about  it,  except  it 
was  for  this  reason,  that  he  had  taken 
possession  of  one  or  two  small 
islands  in  a  lake  adjoining  the  pro- 
perty, which  were  well  Mapted  for 
the  culture  of  currants ;  and  which, 
when  he  broke  them  up,  were  under- 
stood to  belong  to  nobody.  How- 
ever, wishing  to  see  the  gipsies,  who 
were  a  troublesome  race,  expelled,  he 
agreed  to  settle  Otho  in  this  uniMrofit- 
able  estate,  and  lent  the  poor  lad  a 
trifle,  just  by  way  of  keepuoig  his  head 
above  water  at  starting. 

The  villagers--for  tenantry  Otho 
had  almost  none — were,  on  the  whole, 
an  inoffensive  race.  They  were  said 
to  be  infernal  cheats  and  liars ;  but  as 
they  only  lied  and  cheated  amongst 
themselves,  that  did  not  much  sig- 
nify. They  had  a  great  respect  for 
Bull,  were  very  civil  and  obsequious 
to  any  of  his  people  who  passed  that 
way,  and  would  as  soon  have  encoun- 
tered a  goblin  in  the  churchyard,  aa 
have  picked  a  quarrel  with  any  of 
them.  Otho  was,  I  suppose,  by 
much  the  poorest  squire  in  all  the 
country  round.  His  rental,  nominally 
small,  was  in  reality  next  to  nothing ; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  a 
hard  struggle  to  make  ends  meet. 
Such  was  the  victim  whom  Protocol 
selected,  in  order  to  enhance  his  indi- 
vidual glory  and  renown. 

Down  came  the  barges  across  the 
lake  in  front  of  Otho's  house,  each  of 
them  crammed  full  of  watchmen, 
marines,  and  bargees,  wearing  Squke 
Bull's  livery.    Upon  this,  Otho,  sup- 
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posing  tbat  the  visit  was  made  in 
compUment  to  himself,  and  little 
dreaming  that  he  had  provoked  the 
enmity  of  so  powerful  a  personage  as 
Protocol,  pat  on  his  best  coat  and 
hat,  and  was  jast  stepping  down  to 
the  quay,  when,  to  his  amazement,  a 
writ  was  served  upon  him  at  the  in- 
stance of  Sqoire  Boll. 

''What's  this?"  he  said,  nnfokling 
the  document, — "  'Account  of  loss 
sustained  by  Mr  Shylock,  naturalised 
servant  of  Squire  Bull.— Magnificent 
furniture,  L.90,  6s.  8d.  Do.  China, 
L.49,  38.  8^.  Inestimable  jewellery, 
L.505.  Disturbance  of  mind,  L.70, 
10s.  Medical  attendance  for  subse- 
quent dysentery,  L.13,  13s.'  Good 
heavens!  is  Esquire  Bull  mad?  Shy- 
lock?  Why,  that's  the  fellow  who 
has  been  bothering  me  for  a  year 
past  about  some  broken  crockery,  and 
a  fractured  camp-stool!  And  what 
may  this  other  paper  be  ?  '  Compen- 
sation to  Mr  William  Cheeks,  marine, 
for  unlawful  detention  of  his  person, 
and  injury  to  his  character,  he  having 
been  apprehended  as  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly, L.300 !  Why,  the  man  was 
discharged  next  morning  with  a  sim- 
ple reprimand  from  the  magistrate! 
But  here's  a  third — '  Amercement  for 
injury  done  to  Dimitri  Palikaros,  and 
OdysseusCosmokapeleion,  inhabitants 
of  the  currant  islands,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  John  Bull,  Esquire,  they 
having  been  disturbed  in  their  inde- 
feasible right  of  sleeping  in  the  open 
air,  and  forcibly  conducted  to  the 
watch-house,  L.60.'  Oh,  it  must  be 
a  joke!  Squire  Bull  cannot  be  in 
earnest  !'* 

But  poor  Otho  was  very  soon  made 
to  nnderstand  that  it  was  no  joke  at 
all,  but  a  devilish  serious  matter. 
He  received  a  peremptory  intimation 
from  Protocol's  messenger,  who  was  on 
board  one  bf  the  barges,  that  he  must 
pay  the  whole  of  the  demands  made 
without  demurring,  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  otherwise  ho  should  be 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
laying  an  execution  on  his  house; 
and  moreover,  that,  until  this  was 
done,  all  the  boats  at  the  quay  would 
be  laid  nnder  embargo.  In  vain  did 
Otho  remonstrate  against  this  fla- 
grant injustice,  and  offer  to  submit 
the  case  to  any  squire  in  Christen- 
dom.    Protocol's  man  had   special 


orders,  and  would  not  abate  a  jot. 
Not  a  soul  was  allowed  to  go  out  and 
fish  on  the  lake,  though  the  livelihood 
of  many  depended  on  it.  Nay,  he 
bad  the  inhumanity  to  seize  some 
cargoes  of  fresh  beef,  vegetables,  and 
other  perishable  articles  which  were 
intended  for  the  supply  of  the  vil- 
lagers, and  to  keep  them  rotting  in 
the  sun,  until  Otho  should  pay  the 
whole  amount  of  the  demand. 

A  more  flagrant  case  was  probably 
never  known.  In  all  human  pro- 
bability, twenty  shillings  would  have 
covered  the  whole  extent  of  the  losses 
sustained  by  Shylock  ;  and  as  for 
Bill  Cheeks,  and  the  two  other  fellows 
with  unpronounceable  names,  it  was 
clear  that  the  police  magistrate  had 
only  let  them  off  too  cheap.  But 
there  was  more  than  this.  Otho  was 
also  told  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  settlement  of  his  arrears,  and 
that  he  must,  moreover,  cede  to  Squire 
Bull  two  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  in  the 
lake,  on  which  his  fishermen  were 
nsed  to  dry  their  nets,  these  not 
being  expressly  marked  as  his  in  a 
map  in  the  possession  of  Protocol ! 
You  may  easily  conceive  that  the 
poor  lad  was  driven  to  his  wit's  end 
by  these  tyrannical  proceedings. 

"  I  never  would  have  believed  this 
of  Squire  Bull!"  cried  he.  "I  al- 
ways thought  him  to  be  a  generous, 
frank,'open-minded  genUeman,  with  a 
soul  above  pettifogging ;  and  one 
who  would  not  be  hard  upon  a  debtor. 
Esquire  North  would  not  have  be<> 
haved  to  me  in  this  way — no,  nor 
would  any  other  of  my  neigh lionrs. 
And  I  won't  believe,  even  yet,  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  Squire  to  deal 
so  hardly  with  a  poor  lad,  who  has 
not  had  time  to  set  himself  right  with 
the  world.  It  must  be  Protocol's 
doing;  though  why  he  should  use  me 
so,  since  I  never  gave  him  any  offence 
that  I  know  of,  passes  my  under- 
standing. However,  Til  write  to 
the  Ba^nery,  and  learn  what  young 
Nap  thinks  of  the  matter. " 

He  could  not  have  done  a  wiser 
thing.  Nap  thought,  as  every  one 
else  did,  that  tlie  proceedings  of 
Protocol  were  not  only  shab^  and 
unneighbour-like,  but  clearly  .Jewish 
and  unprincipled.  Accordmgly,  he 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  Otho,  de- 
claring that  ho  could  not  sec  a  poor 
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yoaog  fellow,  who  was  rather  out  at 
the  dbows,  though  from  no  faolt  of 
bis,  treated  in  this  abominable 
fashion ;  and  the  derk  to  whom  he 
gave  the  charge  of  the  correspondence, 
being  a  plain^  stralghtforwaitl,  knock- 
me-down  sort  of  character,  who  had  no 
patience  for  diplomatic  palaver,  veiy 
soon  convinced  Protocol  that  ho  was 
like  to  have  the  worst  of  it.  After  a 
good  deal  of  correspondence,  con- 
dncted  in  a  way  which  was  the  reverse 
of  creditable  to  Sqnire  BnlPs  estab- 
lishment, a  compromise  was  effected ; 
and  Protocol  seemed  to  think  that  he 
had  at  last  achieved  a  trinmph.  Bat 
the  contrary  was  the  case :  for  the 
people  of  Bnllockshatch,  and  the 
Sqnire  himself,  were  mightily  ashamed 
of  the  nse  which  had  l>een  made  of 
his  name  in  this  disreputable  trans- 
action. The  npper  servants,  at  a 
general  meeting,  voted  it  a  dirty  and 
nndignifted  transaction,  and  declared 
that  they  washed  their  hands,  hence- 
forward, of  all  participation  in  the 
tricks  and  pantalooneries  of  Protocol. 
Tills  necessitated  a  call  of  the  nnder- 
servants ;  when  the  Jnggler  arose, 
and  with  real  tears  in  his  eyes,  (for 
his  wages  depended  npon  the  issno  of 
the  vote,)  declared  that  he  believed 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  a 
nobler  or  more  disinterested  indi- 
vidual than  his  hononrable  friend 
Protocol  never  broke  bread,  &c.  &c, 
and  that  he,  the  Jnggler,  was  ready 
to  lay  down  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood  for  the  hononr  of  Esqaire  Bnll, 
&C. ;— a  sacrifice  which  was  the  more 
creditable,  as  nobody  thonght  of  de- 
manding it.  By  dint  of  promise  of 
advancement  in  the  household,  ho 
persuaded  divers  of  the  servants, 
especially  one  Caustic,  to  speak 
strongly  in  favour  of  Protocol ;  but 
the  odds  are,  that  he  never  would 
have  carried  the  vote  but  for  the 
dexterity  of  Protocol  himself.  That 
veteran  sinner  was  worth,  in  point  of 
abili^,  the  whole  of  his  colleagues 
put  together.  He  had  a  tongue  that 
could  wile  a  bird  off  a  tree ;  and  the 
most  extraordiuAry  thing  about  him, 
next  to  his  fondness  for  getting  into 
scrapes,  was  the  facility  with  which 
he  got  out  of  them.  He  favoured  his 
audience  with  a  sketch  of  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  Squire 
Bully  showing  that  in  everything  he 


had  done,  he  had  the  honour  of 
Bnllockshatch  at  heart ;  and  by  can- 
tering over  some  portions  of  his  story 
where  the  ground  was  rather  dubious, 
sliding  over  others,  and  making  a 
prodigious  prancing  where  his  footing 
wad  tolerably  firm,  he  managed  to 
persuade  the  majority  of  the  servants 
that  he  really  was  a  well-meaning  in- 
dividual, and  that  they  were  bound 
at  all  events  to  overlook  this  last 
escapade  about  Otho,  which  no  one 
who  had  an  atom  of  conscience  could 
pretend  absolutely  to  justify. 

Prot^>col  was  in  high  feather  in 
consequence  of  this  whitewashing; 
the  more  so,  that  at  oue  time  it 
appeared  very  doubtful  if  even  the  . 
under  servants  could  be  induced  to 
support  him.  He  and  some  of  his 
chums  had  a  dinner  and  drink  after- 
wards at  a  servants*  club  to  which 
they  belonged,  where  Proto.  made 
another  speech,  boasting  that  so  long 
as  he  lived,  no  man  bom  on  Squire 
BulPs  estate  should  be  insulted  by 
any  neighbouring  proprietor,  or  be 
laid  in  the  stocks,  or  be  hustled  in  a 
village,  without  receiving  ample 
damages.  All  this  sounded  very  well, 
though  it  certainly  looked  like  hold- 
ing out  a  premium  to  poaching ;  but 
It  so  happened,  that  a  short  time  after- 
wards an  old  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Marshall,  who  was  in  Don  Ferdi- 
nando*s  service,  and  who  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  reinstating 
him  in  his  house,  after  it  was  broken 
into  by  the  rabble  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  came  over  to  Bullockshatcli 
on  a  holiday  jaunt.  MarshalPs  policy 
through  life  had  always  been  to  re- 
turn a  buffet  for  a  blow ;  and,  as  the 
fellows  who  created  the  uproar  on 
Ferdinando's  estate  were  no  more  to 
be  reasoned  with  than  so  many  wild 
Indians,  whom  indeed  they  resembled 
in  their  devilish  practices  of  stabbing, 
tomahawking,  ravishing,  and  roasting 
alive,  he  was  by  no  means  scmpulous 
in  his  method  of  putting  them  down. 
Some  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  fled 
to  Bnllockshatch,  bad  succeeded,  by 
dint  of  unmitigated  lying,  in  getting 
up  a  strong  feeling  among  the  vil- 
lagers against  Marshall,  whom  they 
represented  as  a  man-eating  tiger, 
with  so  debauched  a  digestion,  that 
he  could  not  sleep  at  night  unless 
he   had  previously  supped  upon  a 
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chilcL  The  people  of  Ballocksbatch 
were  exceedingly  crednloos  upon  such 
points,  for  it  is  on  record  that 
about  a  hundred  ^ears  before,  when 
poor  Donald,  as  kindly  a  creature  as 
ever  fasted  on  oatmeal,  came  down 
ftom  the  hills,  the  children  were  sent 
into  the  coal-cellar,  lest  haply  the 
sight  of  a  plump  one  might  whet  his 
oncivilised  appetite.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  a  general  impression  had  gone 
abroad  that  Marshall  was  no  better 
than  a  cannibal ;  and  during  the 
short  while  he  remained  in  Bullocks- 
hatch,  not  a  nursery-maid  was  al- 
lowed to  take  the  usual  airing  in  the 
streets. 

But  he  did  not  remain  long.  Spies 
were  set  upon  Mm;  and  one  day 
when  he  took  a  fancy  to  look  into 
a  brewery,  just  by  way  of  seeing 
how  the  beer  was  made,  he  was 
assailed  by  a  whole  gang  of  raga- 
muffins, who  cursed,  kicked,  cuffed, 
and  spat  upon  him,  tore  off  his  mous- 
taches, damned  him  for  a  persecuting 
foreigneering  scoundrel,  and  woula 
probably  have  murdered  him,  had  he 
not,  by  great  good  luck,  escaped  into 
a  pot-house  hard  by.  Even  then  he 
was  hardly  safe,  for  the  mob  tried  to 
gut  the  premises.  You  may  be  sure 
that,  aftier  experiencing  this  treat- 
ment, Marshall  did  not  remain  long 
in  Bullocksbatch ;  in  fact,  he  took 
himself  off  next  morning,  protesting 
that  he  would  rather  sojourn  among 
the  Hottentots,  than  be  exposed  to 
such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a 


civilised  community.  So  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  wished  to  take  no 
farther  notice  of  the  matter ;  but  the 
household  of  Don  Ferdinando,  con« 
sidering  this  a  direct  insult  to  them* 
selves  and  then:  master,  desired  the 
head-steward  to  write  to  Protocol, 
demanding  immediate  satisfaction. 
This  was  an  awkward  thrust ;  for,  if 
Protocol  was  entitled  to  insist  on 
compensation  fix>m  Otho,  for  the  in* 
juries  done  by  his  people  to  Bill 
Cheeks,  Shylock,  and  Cosmokape- 
leion,  it  was  evident  that,  on  the  same 
principle,  Ferdinando*s  steward  had  a 
right  to  sue  Squire  Bull  for  the  iniurr 
and  damages  inflicted  upon  Marshall. 
Proto.,  however,  refhsed  pointblank 
to  give  any  satisfaction,  or  to  do  any- 
thing at  all  in  the  matter ;  whereupon 
Ferdinando^s  steward  gave  him  doe 
notice,  that  in  all  time  coming  he 
should  consider  himself  and  his  mas- 
ter relieved  from  all  responsibility,  if 
any  of  Squire  Builds  people  should 
happen  to  be  tanred  and  feathered 
when  straying  beyond  bounds.  What 
was  even  more  unpleasant.  Esquire 
North  sent  him  notice  to  the  same 
effect;  and  North  was  not  a  man 
likely  to  be  worse  than  his  word. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  tell  ye 
these  things  just  now,  in  order  that 
you  may  understand  Protocol's  usual 
method  of  doing  business.  I  must 
now  relate  to  yon  a  circumstance 
which  threw  the  whole  of  Bullocks- 
hatch  into  a  most  awful  quandary. 


OBAPTER  Vn. 


HOW  PSTBR  CLAIMSD  lUPRBMACT  IW  BOLLOCKSRATCH—AITO 
BLAMB  UPON  AUOUtTIlCB. 


■OW  TBI  JVBOLBm  THSBW  TUB 


One  morning  after  breakfast,  Squire 
Bull,  who  was  then  mightily  taken 
np  with  a  glass  warehouse,  which 
some  people  had  persuaded  him  to 
«rect  in  his  park,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  off  his  neighbours'  wares  in 
opposition  to  his  own,  called  as  usual 
for  his  newspaper. 

*'I  half  benn  to  think,"  quoth  be, 
«ettling  himself  in  his  easy  chair,  and 
iirteg  the  broadsheet  at  the  fire, 
^tiuit  I  have  been  bubbled  in  this 
What  good  this  puffing  and 
of  other  folk's  commodities 


r 


is  to  do  to  my  villagers,  I  do  not 
exactly  see ;  and,  as  for  the  tenantry, 
they  appear  to  be  against  it  to  a  man. 
Besides,  I  have  a  strong  sn8[ncion 
that  in  the  longrnn  I  shall  have  to 
pay  the  piper.  However,  let  us  see  if 
anything  is  sthrring  abroad. — ^Eh! 
what's  this  ?  A  letter  from  that  mis- 
creant Peterl  Am  I  in  my  right 
senses?" 

And,  sure  enough,  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  newspaper 
there  appeared  the  fbllowing  doen- 
ment : — 
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*^  Wb«  Peter,  Lord  Paramoimt  of 
the  whole  world,  and  Sapreme  Snze- 
rafai  of  the  Sqoirearcby  thereof,  to  all 
to  whom  these  presents  may  come, 
Greeting.  Know  ts,  that  We,  out 
of  Onr  infinite  condescension  and 
mercy,  and  moved  thereto  by  the 
love  which  We  bear  to  Onr  sabjects 
of  Bollockshatcb,  have  determined 
from  henceforth,  and  in  all  time  com- 
ing, to  grant  nnto  them  snch  spiritual 
rights  and  privileges  as  We  have 
accorded  to  others  of  Onr  subjects 
elsewhere.  Also,  for  the  end  that 
Onr  loving  subjects  of  Bullockshatch 
may  the  better  accommodate  them- 
selves to  Our  Will  in  this  matter, 
and  render  to  us,  through  Onr  dele-, 
gates,  the  homage  which  is  iustly 
Our  due.  We  have  resolved  to  divide 
and  ere<^,  as  We  do  hereby  divide 
and  erect,  the  whole  of  Onr  territory 
of  Bullockshatch  into  thirteen  sepa- 
rate parishes,  appointing  thereunto 
for  each  a  Superintendent,  who  shall 
henceforth,  and  in  all  time  coming, 
derive  his  style  and  title  from  the 
parish  to  which  he  is  appointed  by 
IJs ;  and  We  command,  require,  and 
enjoin  Onr  said  loving  subjects  to 
render  to  Onr  said  Superintendents  all 
obedience  and  fealty,  as  they  shall 
answer  to  Us  thereupon.  And  in 
order  that  all  things  may  be 
properly  administered.  We  have  ap- 
pointed Our  dearly  beloved  Nicholas, 
formerly  Superintendent  of  Hippo- 
potamus, to  be  our  Arch-Superin- 
tendent on  Onr  estate  of  Bullocks- 
liatch,  with  the  title  and  desig- 
nation of  Lord  Arch-Superinten- 
dent of  Smithfield,  granting  to  him 
all  the  rights  of  coal,  fuel,  faggot, 
inrff  twig,  and  combustibles  which 
were  formerly  enjoyed  by  any  of 
his  predecessors  in  oflSce.  And  as 
a  token  of  thebr  gratitude  for  this 
Onr  unparallded  condescension  and 
mennr.  We  ordain  and  require  that 
Our  loving  subjects  of  Bullockshatch 
shall  each  and  all  of  them  attend  and 
assist  at  three  solemn  masses,  to  be 
performed  for  the  soul  of  the  late 
Gnido  Fawkes,  Esquire,  of  happy 
mem(^.  And  We  declare  this  to  be 
a  pnbUc  and  irrevocable  decree. 

(Signed)        Peteb." 

Language  is  inadequate  to  express 
the  paroxysm  of  wrath  into  which 


Sqnire  Ball  was  thrown  by  the 
perusal  of  this  insolent  document !  He 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  kicked  over 
the  breakfast  table,  dashed  the  news- 
paper on  the  carpet,  and  tore  down 
the  bell-rope. 

*^  He  the  Lord  Paramount  of  Bul- 
lockshatch, the  lying  old  villain  that 
he  is!  He  pretend  to  jurisdiction 
within  my  estate!  But  Til  trounce 
himl  Ho,  there  I  Who's  without? 
Fetch  me  here  the  Juggler  instantly ! 
Body  of  me,  that  it  should  ever  have 
come  to  this !  These  are  the  thanks  I 
get  from  the  nngratdulold  he-goat  for 
having  taken  some  of  his  people  into 
my  service,  and  persuaded  my  tenan- 
try, sorely  against  their  will,  to  make 
an  annual  allowance  for  that  school  of 
his,  which  is  no  better  than  a  nest  of 
Jesuits !  K  I  don't  make  the  viper 
feel— So,  so  I  Master  Juggler,  you  are 
there,  are  you?  Things  have  come 
to  a  pretty  pass,  when  I  can't  take 
up  a  newspaper,  without  finding  my- 
self openlv  insulted,  and  my  rights  of 
property  denied  1" 

Now,  be  it  known  to  you  that  the 
Juggler  was  anything  but  comfortable 
hi  his  mmd.  He  was  fully  conscious 
that  he  had  been  imposed  on  by 
Peter ;  and,  further,  that  he  and  his 
associates  had  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  back  up  Peter's  pre- 
tensions. This  they  did  less  out  of 
hatred  to  Martin  (though  they  bore 
him  no  great  love)  than  from  a  desire 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  some  of 
the  under  servants  who  came  from 
the  farm  over  the  pond,  and  were 
known  adherents  of  Peter.  But  from 
one  thing  to  another,  they  had  gone  so 
far,  as  we  have  ahready  seen,  relaxing 
and  abolishing  all  the  old  regulations  of 
the  estate  against  the  interference  of 
Peter,  that  it  really  seemed  as  though 
he  had  (mly  to  step  in  and  take  pos- 
session. Further,  the  Juggler  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he 
<x>uld  satisfactorily  explain  the  nature 
of  the  mission  upon  which  his  rela- 
tive, Mat-o'-the-Mlnt,  had  been  des- 
patched ;  besides  some  other  little 
circumstances  which  looked  con- 
foundedly suspicions.  For  example, 
about  a  year  before,  one  Dicky  Squeal, 
a  notorious  Peterite,  had  been  de- 
tected tampering  with  the  dies  from 
which  Sqnire  Bull's  tokens  were 
stmck,  and  cutting  out  certain  letters 
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which  were  nnderstood  to  signify  that 
Mr  Ball  held  possession  of  his  estate 
altogether  independent  of  Peter.  In- 
stead of  pnnishing  him  for  this,  the 
Jag|^ler  had  jnst  announced  his  in- 
tention of  sending  Dicky  Sqneal  on  a 
second  mission  to  Signor  Macaroni*8 
estate,  where  he  might  be  within 
earshot  of  Peter.  Altogether,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  Juggler  felt  the 
reverse  of  happy  when  summoned  to 
appear  before  bis  master.  However, 
he  was  resolved  to  brazen  it  oat  as 
he  best  could. 

^* Insulted,  did  yon  say,  sir;  and 
your  rights  of  property  denied  ?  The 
thing  is  clean  impossible!  Nobody 
dares  insnlt  my  noble  master— the 
most  excellent,  kind,  hospitable, 
beneficent  landlord  that  ever  kept 
open  house  I  O  sir,  if  you  but  knew 
the  depth  of  my  affection — the  almost 
overwhelming  load,  as  I  may  say,  of 
love  and  regard—" 

"Come,  come.  Master  Juggler!" 
quoth  the  Squire  sharply,  "I've  heard 
all  that  palaver  before,  and  mayhap 
once  too  often.  You  ask  who  has 
insulted  me  —  Til  tell  you  in  four 
words  —  that  unmitigated  rascal, 
Peter!" 

"Peter!  alackaday!"  replied  the 
Juggler,  with  an  affected  whine  of 
consternation.  "  Is  it  possible  that 
he  can  have  been  left  so  far  to  his 
own  devices!  Surely,  surely,  my 
dear  master,  there  mast  bo  some 
mistake  in  this." 

"No  mistake  at  all!"  roared  the 
Squire ;  "  and,  what  is  more,  there 
shall  be  no  mistake  about  it.  Look 
here — "  continued  he,  pointing  out 
the  paragraph.  "Have  you  read 
that?" 

Tlio  Juggler  had  done  so,  every 
word  of  it,  that  blessed  morning ;  but 
as  he  wished  to  gain  time,  he  adjusted 
bis  glasses,  and  began  to  con  it  over 
with  an  appearance  of  intense  interest. 
Meanwhile  the  Squire  occupied  him- 
self in  tying  knots  on  a  new  lash  for 
his  hnnting-whip. 

"Well,  what  do  you  say  to  that 
now  ?  "  quoth  he,  when  the  Juggler 
had  concluded  the  perusal. 

"  I  think— that  is — ^I  am  strongly 
of  opinion,"  faultered  the  other,  "  that 
the  whole  thing  is  a  mere  miscon- 
ception." 

"  A  what?  "  roared  the  Squire. 


"A  misconception,"  quavered  the 
Juggler.  "  As  I  read  this  document, 
wlddi  I  confess  is  not  so  well  worded 
as  it  might  have  been,  I  conclnde  that 
Peter  merely  wishes  to  provide  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  his  own  people, 
not  that  he  in  the  least  degree  intends 
to  question  your  lawful  authority. 
And  further—" 

"  Harkye ! "  interrupted  the  Squire, 
his  eye  kindling  like  a  coal,  "  (  am 
not  going  to  stand  any  of  your  non- 
sense. I,  John  Bull,  stand  here  as 
the  sole  proprietor  of  Bullockshatch, 
and  no  man  alive  shall  presume  to 
question  my  title  with  impunity. 
Look  to  it,  Master  Juggler,  for  I 
know  you  better  than  yon  think. 
I  may  be  at  times  too  easy  and  care- 
less, but  I  have  an  eye  in  my  head 
notwithstanding,  and  I  know  what 
your  friends  Gray  and  Clai-etson  have 
been  doing.  Mind  this — ^youashead-  * 
steward  aie  responsible  to  me,  and  if 
I  find  you  playing  false  in  this  mat- 
ter, by  the  Lord  Harry  you  shall 
answer  for  it ! " 

"Me!"  cried  the  Juggler,  in  the 
shrill  tones  of  injured  innocence. 
"  How  could  such  an  idea  enter  into 
your  blessed  brain?  I  protest  that 
never  man  served  master  with  more 
entire  devotion.  May  my  next 
tragedy  be  worse  than  my  first, 
if  it  does  not  bring  tears  into  my  eyes, 
to  hear  you  talking  in  this  way  of 
your  affectionate  Juggling  Johnny  ! " 
Here  he  went  through  a  little  bit  of 
pantomime  similar  to  that  performed 
by  Mr  T.  P.  Cooke  when  bidding 
farewell  to  Shewsan,  immediately 
before  his  execution.  "  As  for  Gray 
and  Claretson,  or  any  other  of  them, 
if  they  have  been  doing  anything  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  household,  it 
is  wholly  unbeknownst  to  me.  O !  if 
your  honour  only  knew  the  trouble 
they  give  me  sometimes,  and  the 
watch  I  am  obliged  to  keep  over  them 
to  see  that  they  do  their  duty !  I 
really  think  that  the  labour  b  telling 
upon  my  precious  health.  If  it  be 
your  pleasure  that  they  should  be 
packed  about  their  business.  Til  do  it 
—only  don't  break  my  heart  by 
doubting  my  devotion  in  your  ser- 
vice." 

"  Well,  well  I "  quoth  the  Squire, 
who  was  always  easily  molliffed, 
"let*8  say  no  more  about  that  ai 
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I»e6ent.  The  mala  thing  is  to  pot 
down  that  insolent  varlet,  Peter. 
And,  ts  you  say  you  are  determiued 
to  nphold  my  authority,  it  will  be 
just  as  well  that  you  should  tell  that  to 
the  household.  So  just  step  into  my 
closet — ^you  will  find  paper  and  ink 
on  the  table — and  write  me  a  hand- 
some letter  to  Martin,  expreesive  of 
your  indignation  at  Peter,  and  your 
determination  to  give  htm  a  ribroast- 
ing  at  the  earliest  opportunity." 

At  this  the  Juggler  hemmed  and 
coughed,  said  something  about  a 
whitlow  in  his  finger,  and  would  fain 
have  postponed  writing  for  the  pre- 
sent. But  the  Squire  was  peremptory, 
and  would  listen  to  no  excuse;  so 
nolens  voUns^  Johnny  was  obliged  to 
walk  into  the  closet  and  do  his  mas- 
ter's bidding. 

Having  secured  the  door,  he  first 
'  of  all  took  out  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket  a  thimble  and  peas,  and  began 
trying  to  cheat  himself,  as  was  his 
wont  whenever  he  found  himself  in 
a  scrape.  After  his  ideas  were  clari- 
fied by  that  ingenious  process,  he 
broke  out  into  the  following  solilo- 
quy:— 

**Am  I  done  for,  or  am  I  not? 
Gadzooks  I  I  must  say  that  it  looks 
extremelv  like  it.  That  old  block- 
head Bull  is  in  a  thorough  passion, 
and  I  need  never  expect  to  talk  him 
round.  What  an  ass  that  fellow 
Peter  is  I  If  he  had  only  waited  a 
little,  we  could  have  managed  the 
whole  matter  quite  easily,  but  now 
he  has  nut  his  foot  in  it,  and  must 
even  take  the  consequences.  Bnt 
how  am  I  to  manage  with  Gray  and 
Claretson  ?  They  are  both  commit- 
ted as  deeply  as  can  be  to  Peter,  and 
I  suspect  that  he  can  prove  it  by  their 
own  letters.  I  wonder  if  I  could  per- 
suade them  to  quit  the  Squire's  ser- 
vice without  making  any  noise  about 
it  I  No— that  they  won't  do ;  and 
the  mischief  is  that  the^  know  a  thing 
or  two  more  than  is  convenient. 
Then  what  am  I  to  write  to  that 
old  pantaloon  Martin,  whom  I  have 
not  spoken  to  for  many  a  day?  If 
I  commit  myself  against  Peter,  Gray 
and  Claretson  will  bo  down  upon  me 
to  a  dead  certainty,  and  I  shall  have 
to  account  for  all  Mat-o'-the  Mint's 
blunders,  which  would  puzzle  any 
oonjurer  living.    If  I  don't,  the  whole 


household  will  suppose  that  I  have 
been  in  regular  league  with  Peter, 
and  then  I  lose  my  place.  They 
suspect  me. already ;  for  no  lat^r  than 
yesterday  that  stupid  eirand-boy  of 
mine.  Hips,  came  down  with  a  tester 
towards  buying  a  new  hat  for  Hippo- 
potamus; and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have 
a  letter  from  that  same  individual 
at  this  momen  t  in  my  pocket.  Couldn't 
I  manage  to  temporise  about  Peter, 
and  throw  the  blame  on  somebody 
else?  Not  a  bad  idea!  There's 
that  noodle  Augustine  with  a  back 
providentially  fitted  for  the  burden ! 
If  I  can  make  him  the'  scapegoat, 
I  may  still  contrive  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyos  of  the  Squire  1 " 

So  saying,  Johnny  pocketed  his 
thimble  and  peas,  and  straightway 
indited  this  doughty  epistle  to  Mar- 
tin. 

^^Rkverend  and  Dear  Siu, — I 
have  this  moment  learned  with  great 
astonishment  and  surprise,  the  insi- 
dious attempt  which  has  been  made 
by  Peter  to  extend  his  authority  in 
BuUockshatch.  Tliis  gives  me  the 
greater  surprise,  because  I  consider 
myself  ill  used  by  Peter,  having  on  pre- 
vious occasions  behaved  with  marked 
civility  to  his  people,  and  haviug 
moreover  shown  myself  anything  but 
hostile  to  his  exercising  his  functions 
here,  moderately  and  discreetly,  and 
within  due  limits.  However,  you  may 
rely  upon  it,  that  the  matter  shall  be 
thoroughly  sifted,  and  such  steps 
adopted  as  may  vindicate  the  pro- 
per position  of  my  honoured  master, 
not  forgetting  your  own.  What 
these  steps  may  be,  I  cannot  yet  say, 
because  it  will  be  necessary  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  importance  to  consult  an 
attorney.  However,  you  may  keep 
your  mind  at  ease.  What  Peter  shall 
or  shall  not  have,  will  be  deteimined 
in  proper  time ;  till  when,  it  would  be 
premature  to  enter  into  further  ex- 
planations. 

**  Having  thus  explicitly  stated  my 
sentiments  with  regard  to  this  unusual 
matter,  it  would  be  wrong  in  me  to 
conceal  from  you  that  I  regard  your 
son  Augustine  as  a  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  tranquillity  of  BuUockshatch. 
I  write  this  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  but 
my  natural  candour  renders  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  maintain  any  dis- 
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goise.  The  Peteriziog  tendency  of  the 
practices  adopted  by  Mr  Aagnstine 
nave  lon^  been  the  subject  of  serioos 
remark  in  the  household,  and  have 
doubtless  contributed  very  much  to 
the  difficulties  which  have  now  arisen. 
To  be  plain  with  you,  I  regard  your 
son  as  being  actually  more  culpable 
than  Peter. 

'^  You  will  further  pardon  me. 
Reverend  Sir,  for  remarking  that  your 
own  conduct  is  not  altogether  without 
reproach,  seeing  that  you  might  have 
used  your  authority  more  decidedly  in 
cautioning  your  son  against  imitating 


the  mummeries  of  Peter.— I  am. 
Reverend  and  Dear  Sir,  your  best 
adviser  and  friend, 

{Signed)         "  J.  Juoglkr." 
"  For  Dr  Martin,  These." 

"  If  that  letter  does  not  succeed,'' 
quoth  the  Juggler,  after  he  had  read 
it  over  for  the  second  time,  "  I  sur- 
render all  faith  in  human  gullibility. 
It  shall  appear  to-morrow  morning 
in  the  newspapers ;  and  as  to  what 
may  follow  after,  why  —  we  shall 
just  leave  that  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents." 


CHAPTER  Till. 


HOW  ADODSn^rS  RBTORTBD  ON  THE  iUOOLBR  ;  AND  ROVT  BIPPOPOTAMOS  CAMB  OTBR 
TO   BULLOCK8HATCH. 


Next  morning,  the  letter  appeared 
in  print,  and  was  circulated  all  over 
Btulockshatch.  Tou  have  no  idea 
what  a  commotion  it  created.  Some 
people  who  knew  the  Juggler  well 
firom  old  experience,  pronounced  it 
at  once  to  be  a  mere  tub  thrown  out 
to  catch  a  whale,  and  argued  that  in 
reality  it  meant  nothing.  But  others, 
who  detested  Peter  from  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts,  and  yet  felt  a  sort  of 
sneaking  kindness  for  the  Juggler, 
were  loud  in  their  commendation  and 
praise  of  his  spirited,  straightforward 
conduct ;  and  declared  their  firm  con- 
viction that  he  would  go  on,  and 
give  Peter  such  a  trouncing  for  his 
insolence,  as  he  had  not  received  for 
many  a  day.  Those  who  were  of  the 
Gray  and  Claretson  faction,  looked 
exceedingly  glum;  swore  that  they 
had  always  considered  the  Juggler 
as  little  better  than  a  time-serving 
fellow;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
his  braggadocio,  he  durst  not  take  a 
single  step  against  Peter.  *^If  we 
are  in  for  it,"  said  they,  ^^  so  is  he. 
Let  him  clear  up  those  doings  of 
Mat-o'-the-Mint  as  he  best  can." 
Peter^s  friends,  of  oourse,  were  fu- 
rious:  at  least  the  minority  of  them, 
who  aid  not  comprehend  the  truth  of 
the  axiom,  that  the  main  use  of 
language  is  to  conceal  ideas.  Others, 
who  were  more  learned  in  Jesuitry, 
winked  and  hinted  at  a  dispensatioo. 
But  the  man,  of  all  others,  who 
was  the  most  astounded— and   no 


wonder— was  poor  Augustine.  You 
must  know  that,  for  several  years^ 
the  Juggler  had  been  on  extremely 
oool  terms  with  Dr  Martin,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  set  foot  within  his 
church.  But,  as  it  had  always  been 
considered  a  point  of  etiquette  that 
the  Squire's  head-steward  should 
attend  some  place  of  worship,  the 
Juggler,  who  could  do  nothli^  Hke 
other  people,  compromised  the  matter 
by  joining  two  congregations  at  once. 
Of  a  Sunday  forenoon  he  was  a 
regular  attendant  on  the  ministra- 
tions of  Augustine ;  in  the  afternoon, 
he  went  to  a  meeting-house  where 
the  minister  was  a  relative  of  Jack's. 
He  had  helped  Augustine  to  set  up 
his  nick-naokeries ;  assisted  at  the 
most  suspicious  of  his  ceremonies; 
and  never  made  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  the  practices,  which  he  now 
thought  fit  to  denounce  to  Martin  1 
Augustine,  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
letter,  doubted  the  evidence  of  his 
eyesight. 

''Bones  of  Saint  Thomas-k-Beck- 
ettl"  said  he,  ''is  it  possible  that  he 
can  have  written  this?  Supposing 
that  I  was  to  blame — ^which  I  am  not 
— is  it  for  him  to  turn  against  me  at 
the  last  hour,  after  all  that  he  has 
said  and  done,  and  throw  the  whole 
blame  of  Peter's  delinqu^ictes  at  my 
door?  But  1  wont  stand  it— that's 
flat  I'U  write  him  a  tickler  that 
riiaU  touch  him  to  the  quick,  if  he 
has  any  spark  of  conscience  remain- 
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bg;  and,  now  that  I  think  on't,  Til 
jo8t  step  over  to  the  vestry,  where  I 
shall  be  less  disturbed." 

I  don't  know  what  kind  of  disturb- 
ance Augustine  contemplated  at  home, 
bnt  it  must  have  been  slight  indeed 
compared  with  that  which  he  was 
doomed  to  meet  at  the  chapel.  All 
the  ragamuffins  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  took  their  cue  from  toe  Juggler, 
were  ooagregated  around  the  door; 
and  no  sooner  did  Augustine  appear, 
than  he  was  saluted  with  yells  of 
"No  candles  I  no  sham  Peters!  down 
with  the  humbug  1*'  and  so  forth ;  so 
that  the  poor  gentleman  had  much 
difficolty  in  elbowing  his  way  to  the 
vestry,  where  he  lo^ed  himself  in, 
not  altogether,  as  you  may  easily  be- 
lieve, in  a  comfortable  frame  of  mind. 
When  he  attempted  to  perform  ser- 
vice, matters  grew  worse  and  worse. 
There  was  snouting,  braying,  and 
hissing,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
door,  80  that  a  large  posse  of  con- 
stables was  required  to  keep  the  mob 
in  order ;  and,  at  last,  the  chapel  was 
Aui  up. 

Augustine,  however,  wrote  his  let- 
ter, which  was  a  stinger,  though 
rather  too  long,  and  published  it.  It 
18  just  possible  that  he  may  have  re- 
ceived an  answer ;  but  if  so,  I  have 
not  seen  it,  nor  can  I  therefore  under- 
take to  clear  up  the  mystery  which 
envelopes  this  remarkable  episode. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  if  Augus- 
tine's statement  was  true,  the  Jug- 
gler gave  ample  proof,  if  proof  was 
necessary,  that  he  was  still  eminently 
qualified  to  exhibit  feats  of  dexterity 
at  any  booth  in  Bartholomew  Fair, 
and  could  turn  his  back  upon  himself 
with  any  man  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  mv  opinion  that  the  Juggler, 
after  havmg  written  his  fiunons  letter 
to  Martin,  would  very  willingly  have 
held  his  tongue,  until  he  was  com- 
pelled to  addrees  the  household.  But 
it  is  not  easy,  when  a  fire  is  once 
kindled,  to  put  it  out.  Not  that  the 
kindling  was  the  work  of  Johnny,  for 
Peter's  insolent  proclamation  was  of 
itaelf  eoongfa  to  raise  a  oonflagration 
in  BnUockshatch ;  but  now  that  the 
head-steward  had  declared  himself— 
er  was  sopposed  to  have  done  so— it 
was  necemarv  that  he  should  go 
through  with  it.  It  so  happened,  that 
a  day  or  two   afterwards  he  was 


engaged,  along  with  others  of  the 
Squire's  servants,  to  eat  custard  with 
one  of  the  village  magistrates;  and 
the  good  man,  in  proposmg  his  health, 
could  not  help  alluding  to  the  very 
noble,  magnificent,  and  satisfactory 
letter  which  had  been  written  by  the 
honourable  head-steward  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Peter's  unwarrantable  attack 
on  the  liberties  of  the  Squire.  At 
this  the  whole  company  rose  and 
cheered,  so  that  the  Juggler  could  not 
very  well  forbear  touching  on  the 
topic,  though  he  handled  it  with  as 
much  caution  as  he  would  have  used 
towards  a  heated  poker.  He  talked 
about  his  determination  to  uphold 
the  just  rights  of  £squire  Bull,  and  so 
forth;  but  what  those  rights  were,  he 
did  not  specify,  neither  did  he  drop 
any  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  steps 
which  he  proposed  to  adopt.  But  you 
may  concei\'e  his  disgust,  when  he 
beurd  two  of  the  servants  whom  he 
had  brought  along  with  him,  fkll  foul  of 
Peter  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  1 
The  first  of  these,  one  Kewpaw,  so 
named  after  his  habitual  pronuncia- 
tion of  his  birth-place  in  the  North 
farm,  had  the  exquisite  taste  to  say 
that  he,  being  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
would  be  but  too  happy  and  proud  to 
preside  at  the  trial  either  of  Peter,  or 
of  his  delegate  Hippopotamus,  for 
the  insult  ofiered  to  Squire  Bull,  and 
would  give  them  a  practical  insight 
into  the  nature  of  a  mittimus:  while 
the  other,  who  had  been  wild  in  his 
youth,  but  now  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
upper  servants'  table,  declared  his 
intention  of  dancing  a  fandango  on 
the  hat  of  Hippopotamus  on  the  fint 
convenient  opportunitv.  These  dig- 
nified speeches  were  of  course  enthu- 
siastically cheered,  though  they  were 
as  bitter  as  wormwood  to  the  Jug- 
gler, who  felt  himself  every  hour  more 
and  more  compromised  b^re  he  had 
made  up  his  miod  to  any  definite 
course  of  action. 

Meanwhile  Martin,  who  knew  from 
old  experience  how  little  dependence 
could  be  placed  in  the  Juggler  at  any 
time,  bestirred  himself  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  people  of  Bnllockshatdi 
as  to  Peter's  arrogant  pretensions. 
He  was  fhUy  conscious  that  a  general 
demonstration  on  their  part  would 
not  only  be  highly  gratifying  to  the 
Squire,  but  extremely  nsefol  in  infln* 
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enciog  the  views  of  the  servants. 
Meetings  were  accordingij  held  in 
every  comer  of  the  estate,  at  which 
both  tenantry  and  villagers  sig- 
nified their  readiness  to  stand  by 
Sqnire  Bnll  to  the  last,  and  voted 
him  addresses  to  that  effect.  It  was 
tme  that  Obadiah,  thongh  he  darst 
not  declare  openly  for  Peter,  took 
every  occasion  of  carping  at  the  pro« 
ceedings  of  Martin— insinnating,  in 
his  sneaking  way,  that  this  access  of 
zeal  might  bo  traced  to  a  wholesome 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
tithes,  '^  wherein,"  quoth  Obadiah, 
*^  I,  though  a  bumble  labourer  in 
the  vineyard,  have  neither  part  nor 
portion.**  But  Martin,  who  knew 
the  man,  and  valued  his  remarks 
accordingly,  proceeded  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duty ;  being  well  aware 
that  even  an  angel  of  light  would 
have  been  subjected  to  the  malignant 
criticisms  of  Obadiah. 

A  day  was  presently  fixed  when 
Squire  Bull  was  to  receive  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  tenantry  at  the  manor- 
house.  Nobody  doubted  that  the 
answers  would  have  been  bluff, 
hearty,  and  decided,  as  was  the 
Squire^s  usual  manner ;  and  that 
Peter  would  receive  more  than  a  hint 
of  the  probable  reward  of  his  imper- 
tinence. And,  most  assuredly,  had 
the  matter  depended  alone  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Sqnire,  they  would 
have  been  abundantly  gratified.  But 
there  was  an  old  rule  of  the  estate, 
that,  on  such  occasions,  the  answer 
to  the  addresses  should  be  written  by 
the  head-steward,  not  by  the  Squure, 
who  was  seldom  allowed  to  look  at 
the  paper  before  he  was  required  .to 
read  it.  When  the  day  came,  there 
was  an  immense  concourse  of  deputa- 
tions, from  all  parts  of  the  estate, 
gathered  in  the  lobbies,  and  each 
was  successively  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  Squire  was 
seated,  with  the  Juggler  standing  at 
his  elbow.  When  the  first  address 
was  finished,  the  Juggler  slipped  a 
sheet  of  paper  into  the  hand  of  the 
Sqnire,  who  forthwith  began  to  read 
it  as  follows  :— 

'^  Gentlemen,  I  feel  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  iu  this  matter,  which,  let 
me  observe,  is  personal  to  myself. 
Yon  may  rely  upon  it,  I  can  maintain 


my  own  position,  and  will  try  to  do 
so,  provided  that  position  is  tenable. 
I  am  resolved  to  maintain  Martin  In 
his  rights  whenever  these  rights  are 
ascertained ;  and  to  do  to  Peter  ex- 
actly what  shall  seem  most  proper 
under  the  present  perplexing  circum- 
stances, in  the  mean  time,  you  had 
better  return  to  your  families,  and 
look  after  their  education ;  and  I 
have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good 
morning." 

Tilts,  with  a  little  variation,  was 
the  answer  given  to  all  the  addresses; 
and  I  wish  you  had  seen  the  faces  of 
the  deputations  when  they  found 
themselves  thus  soused  over,  as  it 
were,  with  a  bucket  of  cold  water! 
The  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
of  all  was,  that  the  Juggler  seemed 
to  think  that  he  had  done  a  very 
clever  thing,  and  produced  a  master- 
piece ;  for  he  stood  the  whole  while 
the  answer  was  being  read  with  his 
finger  at  his  mouth,  and  a  leer  upon 
his  face,  prying  into  the  countenances 
of  the  honest  people,  like  a  magpie 
scrutinising  a  marrow -bone.  This 
was  all  the  satisfaction  which  the 
men  of  Bullockshatch  received  at  that 
time  in  return  for  their  trouble ;  and 
had  they  not  known  perfectly  well 
who  was  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
answers,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
few  more  addresses  would  have  found 
their  way  to  the  mansion-house. 
Indeed,  many  folks  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Juggler  would  have  liked  nothing 
better  than  a  total  stoppage  of  these 
addresses,  and  that  the  answers  were 
purposely  framed  to  put  an  end  to 
them.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
commotion,  who  should  appear  in 
Bullockshatch  but  our  old  friend 
Hippopotamus,  whom  Peter  had 
appointed  arch -superintendent  of 
Smithfield.  Little  he  cared  for  the 
Squire,  or  for  any  one  else  in  the 
world,  except  his  master  Peter ;  and 
as  to  the  Juggler,  he  considered  that 
he  had  him  entirely  under  his  thumb, 
on  account  of  certain  transactions 
which  had  previously  taken  place 
between  them.  So  he  too  set  himself 
down  to  write  and  publish  a  letter, 
which  was  exceedingly  humble  and 
vain-glorious,  (the  two  qualities 
being  more  nearly  allied  than  many 
people  suppose,)  but  withal  sarcas- 
ticaJ ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  he 
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did  not  spare  either  the  Juggler  or 
Mat -0*- the -Mint,  whom  he  flatly 
accosed  of  being  privy  to  the  designs 
of  Peter.  By  this  time  a  perfect 
mania  for  writing  letters  had  seized 
the  whole  population  of  Bnllockshatch. 
The  newspapers  conUuned  nothing 
else  but  long  columns  of  epistles; 
and  even  Mat-o*-thB-Mint  conld  not 
resist  trying  his  hand  at  composition. 
It  seems  that  some  gentleman  had 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  inquire 
whether  there  was  really  any  truth 
in  the  reports  which  were  currently 
circulated,  and  Matthew  replied  as 
follows : — 

"  Sir,— If  I  were  at  liberty  to  tell 
Ton  what  I  conld  tell  you,  yon  would 
know  more  than  yon  do  at  present. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that 
confidential  communications  are  to  be 
considered  as  things  stricUy  prirate 
until  they  are  divulged;  and  in  a 
matter  connected  with  the  interests  of 
Esqnire  Bull,  I  mnst  be  permitted  to 
maintain  that  reserve  which  is  not 
lucongruous  with  an  explicit  declara- 
tion of  the  truth.  Further,  I  wonld 
suggest  that  the  fallibility  of  Peter 
having  been  impugned,  renders  the 

e^int  at  issue   still  more   dubious, 
ofring  that   this   explanation .  will 
prove  satisfactory,  I  remain,  &c. 
(Signed)       "Mat-o'-the-Mi»t." 

And  this  was  absolutely  published 
in  the  papers  as  an  entire  vindication 
of  Matthew  1 

Hippopotamus,  however,  did  not 
care  a  rush  either  for  addresses  or 
epistles.  He  was  perfectly  convinced 
in  his  mind  that  so  long  as  the 
Squire's  household  remained  without 
change,  he  had  nothing  earthly  to 
fear;  and,  accordingly,  he  snapped 
his  fingers  and  laughed  at  the  whole 
opposition.  He  had  brought  over 
with  him  from  foreign  parts  such  a 
collection  of  tapestry,  brocades,  images, 
pyxes,  censers,  and  gilded  sheep- 
books,  as  utterly  eclipsed  the  ^lory  of 
poor  Augustine's  paraphernalia,  and 
these  he  took  occasion  to  display  with 
all  the  pride  and  satisfaction  possible. 
Then  he  issued  addresses  to  the  people 


of  Bnllockshatch,  congratnlating  Umbi 
on  their  emancipation  from  the  thral- 
dom of  Martin,  and  comparing  them 
to  a  brood  of  goslings  shadowed  by 
the  infallible  pinions  of  Peter,     m 
kept   altogether  out  of  sight  hair- 
shirts,     flagellations,     incremations, 
holocausts,  and  such  other  spiritual 
stimulants;  but  promised  them  any 
amount  of  pardons,  indulgences,  and 
whitewashing.     Some  of  his  friends 
and   followers    went   even    further. 
Among  these  was  a  certain  Father 
Ignition,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
dress  himself  in  serge  with  a  rope    ^ 
round  his  waist,  and  to  walk  bare- 
footed about  the  streets.  This  cleanly 
creature  devised  and  promulgated  a 
plan,  by  means  of  which  he  engaged, 
under  the  penalty  of  washing  himself 
in  the  case  of  failure,  to  bring  round 
every  mother's  son  in  Bullod^shatch 
to  Peter's  fold  and  obedience.     He 
proposed    that    a    stout    strapping 
country  wench,  of  {proved  principles, 
from  the  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pond,  should  be  smuggled  into  each 
familv  on    the   Squire's   estate,  aa 
laundry  maid,  scullion,  or  to  take 
charge  of  the  nursery.    These  hussies 
were  to  act  as  general  spies,  reporting 
all  that  passed  in  the  household  to 
him.    Father   Ignition ;    and   were, 
moreover,  to   pervert  the  children, 
conveying  them  secretly  to  Peter's 
schools,  and  stnfSng  them  with  Roman 
tofly ;  and  to  get  as  intimate  as  pos- 
sible  with    the   youne    gentlemen, 
especially  snch  as  might  have  been 
inclined  to   Augustine's  persuasion. 
In  this  way,  the  morality  of  which  he 
held  to   be   nnqnestionable.  Father 
Ignition  volunteered  to  raise  a  large 
crop  of  converts,  to  be  ready,  like 
asparagus,  in  the  spring. 

In  Uils  position  stood  matters  in 
Bnllockshatch  towards  the  expiry  of 
the  holidays,  during  which  no  business 
was  ever  transact^  in  the  household. 
Ton  shall  learn  anon  what  took  place 
after  the  servants  were  re-assembled ; 
and  I  promise  you,  that  you  will  hear 
something  fit  to  make  your  hair  stand 
on  end.  But  these  things  are  too 
important  to  be  narrated  at  the  end 
of  a  chapter. 
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Oke  of  the  greatest  enjoyments 
which  are  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
-man  in  middle  life,  is  to  spend  a  week 
or  80  with  the  old  school-and->college 
companion  whom  he  has  not  seen 
since  the  giaver  page  of  life  has  been 
turned  over  for  both  parties.    It  is  as 
nnlike  any  ordinary  ylsit*making  as 
possible.    It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  in  which  the  complimentary 
dialogue  between  the  guest  and  his 
entertainer  comes  to  have  a  real  force 
and  meaning.    One  has  to  nnleain, 
for  this  special  occasion,  the  art  so 
necessary  in  ordmary  society,  of  in^ 
terpreting  terms  by  their  contraries. 
And  in  fact  it  is  difflcnlt,  at  first,  for 
one  who  has  been  nsed  for  some  years 
to  a  social  atmosphere,  whose  warmth 
4s  mainly  artificial,  to  breathe  freely 
in  the  natural  sunshine  of  an  old 
friend*s  company ;  just  as  a  native 
Londoner  is  said  sometimes  to  pine 
away,  when  removed  into  the  fresh 
air  of  the  country.    We  are  so  used 
to  consider  the  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
the  **  Very  glad  to  see  you,"  of  the 
hundred  and  one  people  who  ask  us 
to  dinner,  as  m^y  a  polite  and 
poetical  form  of  expressing,  "You 
certainly  are  a  bore ;  but  as  you  are 
here,  I  must  make  the  best  of  you  " — 
that  it  costs  us  an  effort  to  compre- 
hend that  *^How  are  you,  old  fel- 
low?"  does,   in  the  present   case, 
imply  a  bond  fide  hope  that  we  are  as 
sound  in  health  and  heart,  if  not  as 
young,  as  formeriy.    And  especially 
when  a  man^s  pursuits  have  led  him  a 
good  deal  into  the  world,  and  many 
of  his  warmer  feelings  have  been,  in- 
sensibly perhaps,  chilled  by  the  con- 
tact, the  neartiness  of  his  reception  by 
some  old  college  friend  who  has  led  a 
simple  liftQ,  the  squire  of  his  paternal 
acres,  or  the  occupant  of  a  country 
parsoiiage,  and  has  gained  and  lost 
less  by  the  polishing  process  of  so- 
ciety, will  come  upon  him  with  a 
.  strangeness  almost  reproachfhl.    But 
once  fairly  fixed  within  the  hospitable 
walls,  the  natural  tone  is  recognised, 
and  proves  contagious;  the  formal 
incrustations  of  years  melt  in  the  first 
hour  of  after- diinner  chat,  and  the 
heart  is  opened  to  feelings  and  lan- 


guage which  it  had  persuaded  its^ 
were  long  foi^otten.  And  when  the 
end  of  your  three  wedts*  holiday 
arrives  at  last,  which  you  cannot 
persuade  yourself  has  been  more  than 
three  days,  (though  you  seem  to  have 
lived  over  again  the  best  half  of  your 
life  in  the  time,)  yon  have  so  hx 
fbrgotten  the  conventional  rules  of 
go^-breeding,  that  when  your  friend 
says  to  yon  on  the  last  evening, 
"Must  you  really  go?  Can't  yon 
stay  till  Monday?  "  you  actually  take 
him  at  his  word,  and  begin  to  cast 
about  in  your  mind  for  some  possible 
excuse  for  stealing  another  couple  of 
days  or  so,  though  you  have  heard 
the  same  expression  flrom  the  Blaster 
of  every  house  where  you  have  hap- 
pened to  visit,  and  never  dreamt  of 
understanding  it  in  any  other  than  its 
civilised  (i.  «.,  rum-naitral)  sense — as 
a  hhit  to  fix  a  day  for  going,  and 
stick  to  it,  that  your  entertainer  may 
'*  know  the  worst." 

I  was  heartily  glad,  therefore,  when 
at  last  I  found  that  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  me  from  payhig  a  visit 
(long  promised,  and  long  looked  for- 
ward to,  but  against  which,  I  began 
to  think,  gods  Mid  men  had  conspir* 
ed)  to  my  old  and  true  friend  Lnm- 
ley.  I  dare  say  he  has  a  Christian 
name;  indeed,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  and,  on  the  strength  of  an 
initiid  not  very  decipherable,  prefixed 
to  the  L  in  his  signature,  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  address  him,  "  J.  Lum- 
ley,  Esq. ; "  but  I  know  him  as  Long 
Lumley,  and  so  does  everv  man  who, 
like  myself,  remembers  him  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  as  Long  Lumley  do  all  his 
cotemporaries  know  him  best,  and 
esteem  him  accordingly ;  and  he  must 
excuse  me  if  I  immortalise  him  to  the 
public,  in  spite  of  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers, by  that  more  familiar  appel- 
lation. A  cousin  was  with  him  at 
college,  a  miserable,  sneaking  fellow, 
who  was  known  as  "  Little  Lumley;" 
and  if,  as  I  suspect,  they  were  both 
Johns  or  Jameses,  it  is  quite  desir- 
able to  distinguish  them  tgimistak- 
ably;  for  though  the  other  has  the 
best  shooting  in  the  country,  I  would 
not  be  suspected  of  spending  even  the 
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first  wedL.of  Sq^ember  laaide  Bich  a 
fdlow*8  gates. 

Bat  Long  Liuilej  was  and  is  of  a 
voj  difforeat  stsnip ;  six  feet  three, 
and  efierj  inoh  a  gentlemaa.  I  wish 
be  was  not,  of  late  years,  qnite  so 
fend  of  fanaing:  a  man  who  oaa 
ibaot,  ride,  and  translate  an  ode. of 
Beraoe  as  he  can,  ovght  to  hae?e  a 
sobI  ahOYe  tarmps.  It  is  alnwit  the 
€^7  point  on  which  we  are  diametri- 
cal^ opposed  in  tastes  and  halHts. 
We  nearly  fell  ont  about  it  the  veiy 
first  momiBg  after  mj  arriral. 

AreakfiMt  was  over — a  sonewiiat 
late  one  in  honoor  of  the  supposed 
fiuigaes  of  yesterdsjjr's  jonney,  and  it 
beciMie  necessary  to  arrange  proceed- 
ings for  the  day .  What  a  false  polito- 
•tes  it  is,  w^oh  midras  a  host  re- 
eponsible  for  his  guests'  amusement  I 
and  how  often,  in  consequMice,  are 
thev  compelled  to  do,  with  grimaces 
'^  forced  sati^Mition,  the  ytsj  thmg 
th^  would  not !  However,  Lmnl^ 
and  atyself  were  too  ohl  fnepds  to  have 
any^seraples  of  delicacy  on  that  point 
I  had  been  eyeing  him  for  some  mi- 
imtes  while  be  was  fastening  on  a 
pair  of  formidable  high-lows,  and  was 
not-taken  by  surprise  when  the  pro- 
posal came  mit,  ^^  Now,  old  follow^ 
will  you  come  and  have  a  look  at  my 
fSum?'' 

*»  Can't  I  see  it  firom  the  window? '' 

*^  Stuff !  come,  I  must  show  you  my 
sheep :  I  assure  you  they  are  con- 
sidend  about  the  best  in  this  rmfgti^ 
bourhood." 

«'  Well,  tiien,  FU  taste  the  mutton 
any  day  you  like,  and  give  you  my 
honest  opmioii." 

*'  Don't  be  an  ass  now,  but  get  your 
iiat  and  come  along ;  it's  going  to  be 
a  lovely  day ;  and  we'll  justtake  a  turn 
ovttr  the  fium^there's  a  new  1' 


machine  I  want  to  show  you,  too,  and 
then  back  here  to  Inaeh." 

^*  Soiously  then,  Luml^,  I  won't 
do  anything  of  the  kmd.  I  do  you  the 
justice  to  beUeve,  that  you  asked  me 
here  to  enioy  myself;  and  that  I  am 
quite  ready  te  do  in  any  fairlyTati<mal 
manner;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  am  in 
nowise  particular;  but  as  to  going 
bc^ning  myself  among  turnips,  or 
^tttuff  into  the  faces  mid  poking  the 
libs  of  short^homs  and  south-downs 
—why,  as  an  (dd  Mend,  you'H  excuse 


^'  Hem  1  tJiere's  no  accounting  for 
tastes,"  said  Ldimley,  in  a  half-diiBq^ 
pointed  t<»ie. 

"Ko,"  said  I,  ^' there  certainly  is 
not." 

''  Well,  l^en,"  said  he— he  never 
lost  his  good  humour — *^  what  shall  wo 
do?  I'll  tell  you — ^you  remember 
Hanry  Bolton  ?  rather  your  junior,  but 
you  must  have  known  him  well,  be- 
cause he  was  quite  in  our  set  firom  the 
first — to  be  sure,  didn't  you  spill  him 
out  of  a  tiandem  at  Abiikgdon  comer  ? 
Well,  he  is  living  now  about  nine  miles 
firom  here,  and  we'll  drive  over  and 
see  him.  I  meant  to  write  to  ask  him 
to  dine  here,  and  this  will  save  the 
trouble." 

"  With  tSX  my  heart,"  said  I ;  "I 
never  saw  him  since  I  left  Oxfoni.  I 
fancied  I  heard  of  his  getting  into  some 
mess— involved  in  some  way,  was  he 
not?" 

*^Not  involved  exactly;  but  he 
certmnly  did  make  himself  scarce  from 
a  very  nice  house  and  curacy  which 
he  had  when  he  first  left  Oxford,  and 
buried  himself  alive  for  I  den't  know 
how  long,  and  all  for  the  very  queerest 
reason,  or  rather  without  any  reason 
at  all.    Did  yon  never  hear  of  it  ?  " 

^^No;  only  seme  vague  rumour,  as 
I  said  just  now." 

^^  You  never  heard,  then,  how  he 
came  into  this  ndghbourhood  ?  Have 
the  dog^cart  round  m  ten  minutes, 
Sam,  and  we  dine  at  seven.  Now, 
get  yourself  in  marching  order,  and 
I'll  toll  yon  the  wii<^  stoiy  as  we  go 
ak)ng." 

He  did  so,  but  it  was  so  inter- 
rupted by  cwitinna]  expostulations 
with  his  horse,  and  remarks  upon  the 
country  through  which  we  were  driv- 
ing, that  it  wm  be  at  least  as  intelli- 
gible if  I  tell  it  in  my  own  words ; 
especially  as  I  had  many  of  the  most 
graphic  passages  from  Bolton's  own 
lips  afterwards. 

It  was  before  he  left  Oxford,  I 
think,  that  Bolton  lost  his  father,  and 
was  thrown  pretty  much  upon  his 
own  resources.  A  physician  with  a 
large  fmnily,  however  good  his  prac- 
tice, seldom  leaves  much  behind  him ; 
and  poor  Harry  found  himself,  after 
spenoing  a  handsome  allowance  and 
something  more,  left  to  begin  life  on 
his  own  account,  with  a  dearee,  a  good 
many  bJUs,  and  a  fow  hnndredSi  quite 
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insoffident  to  pay  them.  However, 
he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  look 
upon  the  dark  side  of  things ;  and  no 
heir,  long  expectatrt,  and  Jost  steppmff 
into  his  thoosands  per  annum,  carried 
away  from  the  nniversity  a  lighter 
heart  and  a  merrier  face  than  Harry 
Bolton.  He  got  ordained  in  due 
coarse;  and  though  not  exactly  the 
material  ont  of  which  one  wonld  pre- 
fer to  cut  a  country  curate,  still  he 
threw  off,  with  his  sporting  coats  and 
many-coloured  waistcoats,  most  of 
the  habits  thereto  belonging,  and  less 
suited  to  his  profession.  To  live  upon 
a  curate's  supend  he  found  more  diffi- 
cult; and  being  a  fur  scholar,  and 
having  plenty  of  friends  and  connec- 
tions, ne  announced  his  intention  of 
'■^  driving,"  as  he  called  it,  a  pair  of 
pupils,  whom  he  might  train  up  hi  so 
much  Latin  and  Greek,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  general  knowledge,  (includ- 
ing, perhaps,  a  little  shooting  and  gig- 
dnving,)  as  they  might  require  for 
their  matriculations.  The  desired 
youths  were  soon  found ;  and  Harry 
entered  upon  this  new  employment 
with  considerable  ardour,  and  a  very 
honest  intention  of  doing  his  best. 
How  the  Latin  and  Greek  prospered 
is  a  point  in  some  degree  obscure  to 
present  historians ;  but  all  the  pupils 
were  unanimous  in  declaring  the  wine 
to  be  unexceptionable,  and  their  pre- 
ceptor's dogs  and  shooting  first-rate ; 
in  fact,  he  snstdned,  with  them,  as 
with  the  public  generally,  the  reputa- 
tion of  beine  one  of  the  heartiest  and 
best  fellows  in  the  world.  From  the 
poorest  among  his  parishioners,  to 
whom  he  was  charitable  above  his 
means,  but  who  felt  almost  more  than 
his  gifts  the  manner  of  his  giving,  to 
the  squure  ten  miles  off,  who  met  his 
pleasant  face  and  smile  once  a-year 
at  a  dinner  party,  all  spoke  well  of 
Hairy  Bolton.  No  wonder  that  his 
pupils  looked  upon  him  as  the  very 
paragon  of  tutors,  and  found  their 
path  of  learning  strewed  with  unex- 
pected flowers.  How  many  scholars 
he  made  is  still  unknown ;  but  ho 
made  many  friends :  with  the  uncal- 
culating  sratitude  of  youth,  all  re- 
memberea  the  pleasant  companion 
when  thev  might  have  forgotten  the 
hard-wondng  Instructor:  and  fre- 
quent were  the  tokens  of  such  re- 
memlnrance,  varyhsg  with  the  tastes 


of  the  senders,  which  reached  the 
little  parsonage  by  the  Oxford  coach, 
from  those  who  successively  assumed 
the  toga  virUis^  and  became  (uni- 
versity) ffien.  Collars  of  brawn  and 
cases  of  claret  were  indeed  but  perish- 
able memorials ;  but  there  came  also 
whips  extravagantly  mounted,  and 
tomes  of  orthodox  divinity  in  the 
soberest  bindings,  all  bearing  inscrip- 
tions more  or  less  classical,  from  his 
'*  quondam  aJumnV'*  The  first  named 
delicacies  were  duly  passed  on,  with 
Harry's  compliments,  to  grace  more 
fittingly  the  tables  of  some  of  his  hos- 
pitable entertainers ;  and,  in  an  equally 
unselfish  spirit,  he  seldom  sat  down 
alone  to  any  of  his  literary  didnties, 
but  kept  them  in  honourable  state  on 
his  most  conspicuous  bookshelf,  for  the 
use  and  behoof  6f  any  friend  who 
might  wish  to  enjoy  them. 

But  here  I  am  anticipating.  For 
some  time  the  pupilising  went  our 
pret^  smoothly.  Two  or  three 
couple  of  youths  were  fairiy  launched 
upon  the  nniversity,  and  nothing  par- 
ticularly untoward  had  occurrea  to 
ruffle  the  curate's  good-humour  or 
injure  his  reputation.  There  had 
been  no  attempt  at  elopement  with 
the  cook  or  housemaid — (Bolton's 
precaution  had  secured  ugly  ones ;)  no 
poaching  on  Sir  Thomas's  favourite 
preserve,  though  close  at  hand,  and 
sportsmen  of  eighteen  are  not  over- 
nice  in  their  distinctions :  a  tall  Irish- 
man had  been  with  him,  summer  va- 
cations and  all,  for  nearly  two  vears, 
and  had  not  made  love  to  either  of 
the  squire's  undeniably  pretty  daugh- 
ters. In  short,  the  pupils  were  less 
of  a  bore  than  Harry  had  supposed  it 
possible,  and,  in  some  cases,  very 
agreeable  companions  to  enliven  the 
occasional  dulness  of  a  country  parish. 

But  somehow  or  other,  in  one  chief 

Eoint  which  he  had  aimed  at,  he  found 
imself  disappointed.  In  counting  so 
many  additional  hundreds  to  his  scanty 
income,  Harry  Bolton  had  fancied  he 
was  going  to  make  himself  a  rich 
man.  He  was  not  avaricious,  or  even 
selfish— far  from  it ;  but  he  wanted  to 
be  independent;  there  were  visions, 
perhaps,  fiitting  indistinctly  before 
him,  of  a  time  when  he  might  tu-e  of 
a  solitary  home,  and  resign  into  some 
fair  and  gentle  hand  the  reins  of  the 
liberty  he  was  so  fond  of  boasting  as  a 
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bachelor.  He  did  not  grudge  bb  time 
or  labour ;  be  bad  cast  off  mucb  of  his 
old  habit  of  idlcDess,  and  took  a  real 
interest  in  bis  pupils;  still  he  bad 
expected  some  of  the  results  to  him- 
self would  take  the  tangible  shape  of 
pounds  shillings  and  pence.  Bat 
though  the  cheques  came  duly  in  at 
midsummer  and  Christmas,  the 
balance  at  bis  banker*s  increased  but 
verj  slowly ;  in  short,  he  found  that 
the  additional  expenses,  necessary 
and  unnecessaiy,  entailed  upon  him 
by  the  change  in  bis  establishment, 
nearly  counterbalanced  the  additional 
income.  Not  to  speak  of  such  ordi- 
nary matters  as  butchers*  and  bakers* 
and  wine-merchants'  bills  —  for  bis 
table  was  always  most  liberal,  now 
that  he  had  to  entertain  others,  as  it 
had  been  simple  and  economical  while 
alone— indeea  the  hospitality  of  the 
neighbourhood  bad  then  made  his 
housekeeping  almost  a  sinecure ;  but 
independently  of  this,  Harry  had  been 
led  to  extend  his  expenses — he  said 
unavoidably — in  other  directions.  A 
rough  pony  had  hitherto  contented 
bim  to  gallop  into  the  neighbouring 
town  for  letters,  and  to  carry  him  and 
bis  valise  to  the  dinner-parties  even 
of  bis  most  aristocratic  entertainers. 
But  now,  inasmuch  as  sometimes  an 
hospitable  invitation  extended  itself 
to  *'  the  young  men,**  he  had  felt  in 
duty  bound,  for  his  and  their  joint 
accommodation,  to  replace  the  pony 
by  a  showy- looking  mare,  and  to 
invest  the  legal  sum  of  nineteen  pounds 
nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the 
purchase  of  a  dog-cart.  As  an  almost 
necessary  consequence,  the  boy  *^  Jim  ** 
gave  way  to  a  grown-up  groom,  who 
did  rather  less  work  for  considerably 
BM>re  wages,  hissing  and  whistling 
<nrer  the  said  mare  and  dog-cart  in 
the  most  knowing  manner,  and  con- 
descending, though  with  some  scruples 
of  conscience,  to  clean  boots  and 
knives.  Harry*s  reminiscences  of  his 
more  sporting  days  were  yet  fresh 
enough  for  him  to  make  a  point  of 
seeing  his  turn-out  *'  look  as  it  ought 
to  do.**  Jim  and  the  pony,  and  all 
Cbdr  accoutrements,  were  rough,  and 
meful,  and  cheap,  and  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  be  otherwise.  Now,  things 
were  change4«  and  saddlery  and  har- 
ness of  the  best  (there  was  no  economy, 
as  Harry  observed,  in  buying  a  poor 


article)  found  their  place  among  the 
bills  at  Christmas.  In  short,  he  was 
led  into  a  maze  of  new  wants,  indivi* 
dually  trifling,  but  collectively  suffi- 
cient to  tell  upon  his  yearly  expen- 
diture ;  and  he  was  begmning  gravely 
to  attempt  to  solve  that  universal 
problem— the  asses*  bridge,  which  the 
wisest  domestic  economists  stick  fast 
at  year  after  year — "  where  the  deuce 
all  the  money  goes  to?** — when  clr^ 
cumstances  occurred  which  put  all 
such  useless  inquiries  out  of  his  head, 
and  indeed  put  his  debtor  and  creditor 
transactions  on  a  much  more  primi- 
tive footing. 

In  the  final  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  one  of  his  pupils,  who  was 
leaving  him  for  the  university,  some 
misunderstanding  arose  between  him- 
self and  the  father.  The  sum  in 
question  was  but  a  few  pounds ;  but 
tne  objection  was  put  forward  in  a 
manner  which  Bolton  considered  as 
reflecting  upon  his  own  straight- 
forward and  liberal  dealing;  and  it 
so  happened  that  the  youn|^  man  had, 
from  circumstances,  been  indebted  In 
an  unusual  degree  to  his  kindness. 
He  therefore,  I  have  no  doubt,  took 
the  matter  up  warmly ;  for  those  who 
remember  him  as  I  do,  can  well 
imagine  how  his  blood  would  boil  at 
anything  ho  considered  mean  or  un- 
handsome. It  ended  in  his  insisting 
on  the  whole  amount — a  hundred  or 
so — respecting  which  the  difierence 
had  arisen,  being  paid  in  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  hospital  in- 
stead of  to  himself;  and  he  vowed 
silently,  but  determinedly,  to  renounce 
pupilising  thenceforth  for  ever.  In 
vain  did  some  of  his  best  friends  per- 
suade him  to  change  his  resolution ; 
he  kept  two  who  were  with  him  at 
the  time  for  a  few  months,  when  they 
also  were  to  enter  college;  but  he 
steadily  refused  any  other  offers :  he 
sold  off  at  onco  all  his  superfluous 
luxuries,  andy  as  so*^"  *•■  nronf SnoWo 
gave  up  his  curac; 
neighbourhood,  to 
of  all  who  knew 
astonishment  of  al 
who  were  in  the  se 

When  Bolton*s 
of  him,  he  was  livii 

trictofH shire, 

sarily  very  small; 
been  scarcely  more 
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of  hid  curacy;  and  cnradee  in  thai 
part  of  the  coimtiy  were  then  bnt  a 
wretdied  proTiaion   for  any  man-* 
especially  for  one  aecnatoned  as  he 
had  been  to  good  IMng  and  good 
society.    However,  he  was  not  much 
tronbled  with  the  latter  in  his  present 
position ;  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that 
his    nearest    conver^ble    neighbonr 
lived    seven    miles  off.     Wherever 
pftrsons  are  mostly  poor,  and  many 
of  them  ill-edncated,  they  are  not 
thought  much  of,  either  by  ftumers 
or  gentlemen.     And  as  it  did  not 
suit    Harry's    tastes    to    enjoy   his 
pipe  and  pot  in  the  society  of  the  first, 
as  his  predecessor  had  done  with  nmch 
contentment,  nor  yet  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  one  landed  proprietor  in 
the  parish  before  he  commenced  the 
morning  service,  he  was  voted  by  the 
overseers  and  chmt^hwardens  to  be 
"  mighty  set  up,"  and  by  the  sqmre 
to  be  *'  a  d— d  nnnwnnerly  fellow." 
Both  indeed  soon  found  out  that  they 
were  wrong ;  and  the  farmers  had  the 
grace  to  confess  it,  and   came,   in 
course  of  time,  to  believe  it  possible 
for  a  curate  to  be  a  gentleman  without 
being  proud,  and  that  it  was  at  least 
as  well  for  him  to  be  visiting  the 
sick  and  poor,  and  overiooking  the 
parish  school,  and  able  to  give  a  little 
good  advice  to  themselves  in  matters 
of  difficulty,  as  to  be  boosioff  in  their 
company  at  the  Crown  and  Thistle. 
And,  in  conrse  of  time,  those  rough 
but  honest  people  came  to  respect  him 
almost  as  much  perhaps,  in  their  way, 
as  his  more  enlightened  neighbours 
had  done  in  his  former  position.  It 
must  have  been  a  great  cbauge,  how- 
ever, to  a  man  like  Bolton,  used  to 
good  socie^,  fond  of  it,  and  readily 
welcomed  in  it,  as  he  had  always 
been.    No  doubt  he  felt  it ;  yet  he 
declared  that,  after  the  first  few  weeks, 
he  never  was  happier  in  his  life.    His 
gun  was  given  up,  as  an  indulgence 
too  expensive,  but  there  was  excel- 
lent trout- fishing  for  miles  on  both 
sides  of  his  cottaee;  and,  thoueh  a 
sport  to  which  he  had  no  great  liking 
in  his  earlier  days,  he  now  took  to  it 
vigorously  as  the  only  amusement  at 
hand,  and  became  no  unworthy  dis- 
ciple of  honest   Isaac.    The  worst 
effect  of  this  new  life  of  isolation  was, 
that  he  became  somewhat  negligent  in 
his  habits ;  took  to  smoking  a  great 


deal,  and  made  his  tobaceonisVs 
account  a  good  deal  longer  than  hi§ 
tailor's.  He  had  still  many  old 
fiiends  and  conneettens  at  a  distance^ 
with  whom  he  might  have  spent  half 
the  year  if  he  had  pleased ;  lnit,inhis 
first  pique  with  the  worid  in  general, 
he  had  fixed  himsc^  purposely  as  far 
out  of  their  reach  as  poraible ;  travel 
ling  was  expensive  (railways  as  yet 
were  not) ;  assistance  in  his  derical 
duties  was  not  easUy  obtained ;  and 
so,  partly  fVom  choice,  and  partly  from 
necessity,  his  new  llfift  became  one  of 
almost  utter  isolation. 

Of  conrse  there  were  occasiona 
when  he  found  it  necessary  to  visit 
the  neighbouring  DMrket'-town — if  it 
conld  be  called  neighbovring-when  it 
was  twelve  miles  off.  The  main  road 
lay  about  a  mile  from  Harry's  little 
cottage,  and  a  coadi,  passing  daily, 
would  usnaUy  deposit  him  safely  in 
the  High  Street  in  the  coarse  of  the 
forenoon^allowing  an  hour  for  wmt- 
lug  for  it  at  the  crossing,  (it  was  al* 
ways  after  its  time,)  and  about  two 
more,  if  the  roads  were  not  unusually 
heavy,  for  getting  over  the  distance. 
It  was  not  a  very  luxurious  style  of 
travelling;  and  Harry  often  preferred 
to  walk  in  one  day,  and  return  the 
next.  It  was  on  one  of  these  rare 
visits  that  a  soaking  rain  discouraged 
him  fh>m  setting  out  for  home  on  foot, 
and  gave  the  Regulator  the  unusually 
full  complement  of  one  inside  and  one 
outside  passenger.  On  the  box  was 
our  fnend  Harry,  inside  a  rather  pre- 
cise-looking personage,  whose  cos- 
tume, as  far  as  a  large  doak  allowed 
it  to  be  seen,  looked  somewhat  more 
clerical  than  the  Curate's,  the  latter 
being  clad  in  a  smart  upper  benjamin 
of  the  landlord's  of  the  Swan,  finished 
round  the  throat  with  a  very  gay 
shawl  of  his  daughter's,  both  forced 
upon  him  in  consideration  of  the 
weather;  for  Harry,  though  by  no 
means  a  frequent,  was  a  highly  favour- 
ed guest,  and  they  would  sooner  have 
kept  him  m  No.  1  fbr  a  week  gratis, 
than  have  allowed  him  to  turn  out  in 
the  rain  without  due  protection. 

Slower  than  usual  that  day  was  the 
Regulator's  progress  through  the  mud 
and  agahist  the  wind,  and  briefer  than 
usual  its  driver's  replies  to  Harry's 
good-humoured  attempts  at  conver- 
sation. 
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"  Who  have  we^  inaidot  d«  yoa    S        ■  ,   sir?" 


know,  Hainoa? 

''  WelV  I  reckon  it's  what  joa'd 
call  a  hoppofiitiou  coaoh  liko,''  gninted 
out  Joe  Haines. 
''  £h?  I  don't  exactly  nnderatand." 
^*  Why,  I  mean  aiiethodiatbiahopt 
or  snnunai  o'  that  aort.  Yoa  see 
there  was  a  great  openittg  of  the  In- 
dependent College  here  o'  TnoBday^ 
and  then  waa  a  lot  o'  them  goitix 
about  the  town,  looking  too  good  to 
live.  I  dmv'  five  on  'em  down  yea^ 
tarday,  and  the^y  ^ev'  ma  a  ahUlinfi^ 
and  a  fovrpenny  amongst  the  whde 
lot.  Oh  1  I  loves  them  sort,  don't  I 
jost?  "  and  Joe  gave  his  near  wheeler 
a  cat,  illoatraiiva  of  bla  afiection^f  It 
was  a  longer  speech  than  he  had  made 
all  the  way,  and  he  iielapaed  into  a 
^oonqr  ailenee* 

The  wind  was  driving  right  into 
their  teeth,  and  the  eveniug  dosing 
fast,  and  they  were  passing  the  last 
mile- stone  to  the  toming  withont  any 
fiuther  attempt  at  conversation,  whea 
there  came  first  an  ominous  crack 
from  under  their  feet,  then  a  jolt,  an 
unsteady  wavering  motion  for  a  f^w 
seconds,  when,  with  scarcdy  time  for 
an  exclamation,  the  coach  toppled 
over  on  one  side,  and  Bolton  found 
himself  reclining  on  the  portly  person 
of  Mr  Joseph  Haines^  who,  in  his 
turn,  was  saved  from  contusions  by  a 
friendly  heap  of  mud  \xy  the  road-side. 
Beyond  a  broken  axle,  however,  no 
damage  waa  done.  The  horses  were 
riad  <d  any  opportunity  to  stand  still. 
Bolton  got  up,  shook  himself^  and 
laughed.  Joe  Haines  was  proceeding 
to  philosophise  rather  strongly  on  the 
aocideat,  not  exactly  after  the  manner 
of  Job  or  Seneca,  when  the  inside 
passenger,  puttii^  hia  head  out  of  the 
only  practicable  window,  begged  him 
to  spare  his  oatha,  and  help  him  out 
of  his  prison. 

The  stranger  was  soon  extricated, 
and  the  hones  taken  out;  and  the 
driver,  requesting  his  paasengen  to 
await  his  ntum,  set  off  to  seek  assist- 
ance at  the  nearest  cottage.  As  to  the 
ooach  itself  proceeding  farther  until 
partially  repaired,  that  was  evidently 
out  of  the  question ;  and  so  Harry  ob- 
served to  his  companion,  who  did  not 
appear  veiy  knowing  in  such  mat- 
ters. 
^^  And  how  far  may  we  be  from 


inquired 
not  very 


18» 

he,   upon 
agreeable 


receiving   this 
intelligence. 

^^  Fifteen  miles  at  least,"  replied 
Bolton. 

"Indeed,  so  liar  I  and  is  then  no 
place  near  when  I  could  procure  a 
conveyance  of  any  kind  ?  I  have  an 
engagement  then  I  particdariy  wished 
to  keep  to-morrow." 

"  Really,  I  fbar  not ;  this  is  quite 
an  out^of-tbe- way  place :  the  driver 
can  tell  you  better  than  I  can,  but  I 
know  the  neighbourhood  pretty  well, 
and  think  you  would  have  to  send 

back  to  the  Swan  at  B fbr 

horses*" 

"  It  is  vary  unfortunate,  and  it  is 
past  nine  alnady ;  what  is  the  near- 
est pkoe,  sir,  when  I  could  get  decent 
accommodation  for  the  night  ?  " 

''Why,  the  nearest  place,"  said 
Harry,  hentatingly,  "  is  the  *  Crown 
and  Thistle,'  about  three  miles  off, 
but  I  can't  say  mnch  for  the  accom- 
modation. Wo^ho," — one  of  the 
horses,  tired  at  last  of  standing  in 
the  driaaling  rain,  was  showing  symp* 
toms  of  an  immediate  ntum  to  his 
stable.  The  stranger  merely  gave 
vent  to  a  dissaUsned  ''Humph  I '^ 
and  they  stood  silently  awaiting  the 
approadi  of  a  light  along  the  road, 
which  betokened  Joe's  ntum  with 
assistance.  The  coaeh  was  soon 
righted,  and  set  upagainst  the  side  of  a 
bank ;  and  Mr  Haines,  having  given 
charge  to  one  of  his  aids-extraordinary 
to  kMp  watch  by  it  till  dawn  with  a 
light,  both  to  pnvent  accidents  and 
abstraction  of  the  luggage,  announced 
his   intention  of  ntnraing  with  the 

horses  to  B ,  ofiRBring  to  bis  in* 

side  passenger  the  choice  of  a  ride 
ba<^  or  taking  a  nap  in  the  coach 
tUl  morning.  "^  You  won't  be  lonff 
gettiog^  home,  Mr  Bolton,  anyhow," 
— and  the  pronoun  was  emphasised,  to 
show  that  even  this  ^mpathy  waa 
little  extended  to  his  fellow-traveller. 
"No,  Joe,  I  most  say  you  have 
been  pntty  considerate :  as  you  wtrt 
to  break  down,  yon  could  hardly  have 
arranged  it  mon  handily  for  me. 
Just  look  me  out  my  little  carpet- bag, 
and  I  suppose  you'll  expect  an  extra 
shilling  for  your  performance  to-night^ 
eh?" 

Joe  gave  a  hoarse  laugh,  and  pro* 
oeeded   to  rummage   the  boot;  and 
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Harry  took  •dvaotage  of  Uio  oppor- 
tanitj  to  wlii^[>er  %  few  isqniries 
aboat  bis  fellow-pasBenger. 

"  Well,  I  be  pretty  sore,  sir,  It's  a 
Dr  Bates,  as  preacbed  at  the  q)eiiiog 
on  Tuesday.  There  was  two  or  three 
black  coats  came  with  him  to  the  yard 
afore  we  started;  he's  quite  a  top- 
sawyer  among  'em,  and  can  hold  on 
for  two  hours  good,  best  pace,  they 
tell  me.     He's  giy'  out  to  preach  over 

at  S to-morrow  morning.      I 

see'd  the  printed  bills  stuck  all  over 
town  to-day." 

To-morrow  was  Sunday  ;"and  Bol- 
ton thought  of  a  certain  manuscript, 
not  quite  finished,  lying  on  his  desk 
at  home.  He  glanced  again  at  the 
stranger,  and  possibly,  in  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  heart,  did  not  feel  parti- 
cularly grieved  at  the  disappointment 
probably  in  store  for  the  itching  ears 
of  the  S — - —  non-conformists. 

**  Well,  good  night,  Haines,"  said  he. 
But  seeing  his  late  companion  still 
standing  in  the  road,  looking  rather 
helpless,  and  hesitating  to  leave  him 
altogether  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
<^achroen,  **I  am  walking  in  the 
direction  of  the  village  inn,"  he  con- 
tinued, *^  and  if  I  can  show  you  the 
way,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  I 
dare  say  I  can  also  find  some  one  to 
fetch  your  laggage." 

^*  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  other, 
-'^  I  cannot  do  better  than  follow  your 
example ;"  and  he  at  once  selected 
and  shouldered,  with  some  activity  for 
a  man  obviously  on  the  wrong  side  of 
forty,  a  carpet-bag  of  more  cumber- 
some dimensions  than  Bolton's ;  and 
ihey  strode  down  the  road  together, 
nearly  in  darkness,  and  with  the  rain 
fitill  falling. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  curate's 
humble  cottage,  without  much  farther 
conversation,  when  the  straneer  re- 
peated his  inquiries  as  to  the  distance 
to  the  inn,  and  the  probability  of  his 
obtaining  there  any  tolerable  accom- 
modation. "  A  dean  bed,"  he  said, 
''would content  him;  was  he  likely 
to  find  one?" 

A  struggle  had  been  going  on,  from 
the  time  they  left  the  coach,  between 
Harry  Bolton's  good-nature,  and  what 
be  thought  his  due  dignity.  Every 
word  hb  fellow-passeoger  had  uttered 
had  convinced  him,  more  and  more, 
ihat  he  was  a  man  of  education  and 


good  sense,  to  say  the  least ;  a  totally 
different  being  from  the  class  of  whom 
Jabez  Green,  who  exponnded  at 
Mount  Pisgah  in  his  own  parish  on 
Sondays,  and  did  a  little  shoemaking 
and|MMM^ing  on  week-days,  formed  a 
specmien  ever  before  his  eyes ;  and  If 
it  had  not  seemed  a  Indlmss  vum^ 
plication  of  hospitality  to  have  enter- 
tained the  great  gun  of  schism  within 
the  lares  of  the  ^^ peruana  ecduioy^^  he 
would  long  ago  have  offered  the  very 
respectable  and  mild-mannered  gentle- 
man, dropped  by  an  unlucky  accident 
almost  at  his  door,  at  least  a  good 
fire,  and  a  pair  of  ckian  sheets  for  the 
night.  Sleep  at  the  Crown  and 
Thistle  I  why,  on  consideration,  it 
was  scarcely  creditable  to  himself  to 
send  him  there.  The  landlord  was  one- 
of  the  most  disreputable  fellows  in  the 
parish ,  and,  by  ten  o'clock  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  was  usually  so  drank  as  to 
be  more  likely  to  refuse  a  guest  any 
accommodation  at  all,  than  to  take 
any  extra  pains  for  him.  And  the 
dirt,  and  the  noise,  and  the  etceteras! 
No,  Dr  Bates  had  better  have  stuck 
to  the  inside  of  the  coach  than  have 
tried  the  Crown  and  Thistle.  Bat 
where  else  was  he  to  go  ?  There  was 
a  good  spare  bed-room,  no  doubt,  at 
Barby  farm,  within  half-a-mile;  but 
it  had  not  been  occupied  since  Harry 
had  slept  in  it  himself  on  his  first 
arrival  in  the  parish,  and  then  it  took 
a  week's  notice  to  move  the  piles  of 
wool  and  cheese,  and  have  it  duly 
aired.  The  stranger  coughed.  Harry 
grew  desperate,  and  spoke  out. 

"  We  are  close  to  my  little  place 
now,  sir.  I  think  I  can  offer  you  what 
you  will  hardly  find  at  the  inn — a 
clean  room  and  a  well-aired  bed ;  and 
it  seems  a  mere  act  of  common  civility 
to  beg  you  to  accept  it." 

With  many  thanks,  but  with  tho 
natural  politeness  and  case  with  which 
a  gentleman  receives  from  another  the 
courtesy  which  he  is  always  ready  to 
offer  himself,  the  hospitable  invitation 
was  at  once  freely  accepted ;  and  in 
five  minutes  they  had  passed  the  little 
gate,  and  were  awaiting  the  opening 
of  the  door. 

This  service  was  performed  by  the 
whole  available  force  of  Harry's  esta- 
blishment. One  active  little  elderly 
woman,  who  was  there  on  resident 
and  permanent  duty,  in  all  capacities, 
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witted  OH  this  occasion  by  Somnel    lawk-a-me,  why  this*  coat  mifflit  be 
{Jiean,  parish  dork,  sexton,  barber,    a-wringed  out."  /    •  •     *  " 


bird-fancier,  fishing-tackle  maker,  &c. 
&c.  &c;  and  acting  gardener,  valet, 
bntler,  and  footman,  when  required, 
to  the  reverend  the  curate.  Lond  was 
the  welcome  he  received  from  both. 
*'  Had  he  walked  through  all  the  rain, 
sorely  I  The  coach  was  very  late 
then  ;  they'd  *most  given  him  up  : 
no,  Sam  hadn't,  'cause  of  service  to- 
morrow;" when  their  volubility  was 
somewhat  checked  by  the  sight  of  his 
oompanwn;  and  the  old  lady's  face 
underwent  no  very  favourable  change 
when  informed  she  must  prepare  a 
second  bed. 

'*  Walk  in,  pray,  and  warm  your- 
self—  that  room  — Sam,  take  these 
bags ; "  and  Harry  stepped  aside  into 
the  kitchen,  to  negotiate  with  his 
housekeeper  for  the  stranger's  accom- 
modation ;  a  matter  not  to  be  effected 
but  by  some  little  tact:  for  Molly, 
like  servants  of  higher  pretensions, 
did  not  like  being  put  out  of  her  way, 
by  people  **  coming  tramping  in,"  as 
she  said,  at  all  hours  of  the  night ; 
and  if  Bolton  had  replied  to  her  close 
inquiries,  as  to  who  and  whence  the 
new  guest  was,  with  the  statement 
that  he  was  a  stray  Methodist 
preacher,  it  is  probable  that  Molly, 
who  had  lived  with  clergymen  since 
she  was  a  child,  and  would  sooner 
have  missed  her  dinner  than  '*her 
church,"  would  have  resigned  her 
keys  of  office  at  once  in  high  disgust. 

''  The  gentleman  will  sleep  in  my 
room,  of  course,  Molly,  and  I  shall 
have  my  things  put  into  the  other  ;— 
anything  will  do  for  supper — bread 
and  cheese,  Molly,  quite  well— toast 
a  little,  will  you  ?  Poor  man,  he  seems 
to  have  a  cough." 

''  Toasted  cheese  a'n't  good  for  a 
cough." 

•*  No ;  to  be  sure  not.  Well,  you 
can  fry  a  little  bacon,  and  a  few  eggs, 
you  know." 

**  There  a*n't  no  eggs.  I  don't  know 
what's  come  to  the  'ens:  they  be- 
haves 'orrid,  they  does." 
*  "  Well,  anything,  anything,  Molly. 
I'm  very  tired,  and  I  don't  care 
what  it  is :  we  shall  both  be  very  glad 
to  get  to  bed." 

"Lor,  I  dare  say  you  bo  tired, 
sir,"  said  Molly,  somewhat  pacified. 
'*¥<m've  had  a  very  wet  ride,  to  be  sure ; 


And  she  hast^ed  to 
relieve  her  master  of  some  of  his  outer 
wrappings,  andsupply  him  with  a  warm 
drtssing-gown  and  slippers,  in  which 
he  soon  joined  bis  guest  in  the  little 
pariour;  and  having  introduced  him 
to  the  room  he  was  to  occupy  for  the 
night,  left  him  also  to  make  himself 
comfortable. 

If  Harry  Bolton  did  not  repent  of 
his  hospitality,  which  would  have  been 
very  unlike  him,  yet,  upon  considera- 
tion, he  certainly  felt  he  was  acting 
the  good  Samaritan  somewhat  more 
literally  than  he  had  ever  expected  to  do. 
"What  on  earth  shall  I  do  with 
him  to-morrow,  I  should  like  to 
know?"  was  the  first  question  that 
suggested  itself— -much  more  readily 
than  did  the  answer.  He  could  not 
be  expected  to  go  to  church,  perhaps; 
but  would  he  stay  quietly  at  home  ? 
or  walk  off  to  assist  the  very  reverend 
Jabez  at  Mount  Pisgah?  As  to  his 
keeping  his  appointment  at  S— « that 
at  least  was  out  of  the  question ;  and, 
after  all,  there  seemed  so  much  good 
sense  and  feeling  of  propriety  about 
the  traveller,  that  it  was  most  pro- 
bable—at least  Harry  thought  so— 
that  he  would  not  in  any  way  offend 
against  the  rules  of  the  household 
which  he  had  entered  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

So  the  curate  brushed  the  clinging 
rain  from  his  hair,  and  the  cloud  from 
his  brow,  with  one  and  the  same  mo- 
tion, and  relapsed  into  his  usual  state 
of  good-humour.  Supper  came  in,  and 
he  and  his  guest  sat  down  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  prepared  to  discuss 
old  Molly's  simple  cookery.  Really, 
now  that  one  could  look  at  him  well, 
the  man  was  very  presentable  in  per- 
son as  well  as  in  manner.  Harry  said 
grace  in  a  very  few  words,  and  the 
other's  "  Amen"  was  audible  and 
unexceptionable;  reverent,  and  not 
nasal.  He  had  a  capital  appetite: 
it  was  said  to  be  characteristic  of  his 
calling,  but  in  that  point  Harry  fhlly 
kept  pace  with  him ;  and  the  conver- 
sation was  not,  for  the  present,  a  very 
lively  one.  Sam  came  in  at  last  to 
take  away. 

**  Sam,"  said  the  curate  in  a  half- 
aside,  "  w  there  a  bottle  of  port  ?— 
hero's  the  key." 

"  La !  sir,  you  bid  me  take  it  down 
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to  old  Nan,  Yoa  know ;  audit  worthe 
last  bottle,  I  teU'd  joa  then.'' 

''Ha!  sol  did,  soldid.  Did  she 
like  it;  Sam?" 

"  Like  it  ?"  said  Sam,  opeaiag  his 
63^68, ''  I  warrant  her !" 

''  Wai,  Sam,  I  hope  it  did  her 
good ; — ^never  mind.  Yon  moat  fare 
as  I  dOt  I  am  afraid,'*  said  he  to  the 
other.  "  Bring  out  the  whi^^, 
Sam." 

Bolton  mixed  himself  a  glass  with- 
out further  preface  or  apology ;  and 
his  neighbour,  with  tiie  remark  that  it 
could  not  be  much  amiss  aft^  a  wet- 
ting, very  moderatdy  followed  Ms 
example. 

''  And  now,"  said  Bdton,  rum- 
nMging  in  a  little  onpboard  behind 
him,  ''  I  hope  you  don't  didike  the 
smell  of  tobacco.  I'm  rather  too  fond 
of  it  myself.  My  weakness  is  a  pipe : 
I  could  find  yon  a  dgar,  perhaps,  if 
you  are  ever—" 

''  Thank  yon,  I  never  do  smoke ; 
but  pray  do  not  mind  me :  I  was  at  a 
German  university  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  that  ia  a  pretty  fair  appren- 
ticeship to  dond-raising." 

Took  a  doctor's  degree  there,  no 
doubt,  thought  Harry ;  but  it  served 
excdlently  as  an  (q)enin^  for  general 
conversation ;  and  two  pipes  had  beoi 
consumed,  and  MoUy  had  twice  in- 
formed the  gentlemen  that  the  beds 
were  all  ready,  and  that  Sam  was 
waitmg  to  know  if  there  were  any 
orders  for  to-morrow,  before  Harry 
remembered  that  he  had  a  sermon 
still  to  finish,  and  that  it  was  verging 
upon  Sunday  morning— so  intelligent 
and  agreeable  had  been  the  discourse 
of  the  stranger. 

''  If  yon  please,  sir,"  said  thederk, 
putting  bis  head  in  at  the  door,  ''  the 
rain  is  a- coming  down  like  nothing, 
and  tiiat  great  hole  over  the  pulpit 
ben't  mended  yet.  Master  Brooks 
promised  me  it  should  be  done  afore 
to-night ;  but  be*s  never  seen  to  it." 

*'  That  Brooks  is  the  very — but, 
there,  it  can't  be  helped  to-ni^t,  Sam, 
at  all  events,"  saiii  Bdton,  rathor 
ashamed  that  the  defects  of  his  paro- 
chial administration  should  be  ex- 
posed, as  it  were,  to  the  enemy.  ''  I 
mnat  speak  to  him  about  it  myself." 
^  I  €laisei.a  eonple  of  sods  over  it 
'j^satdtheperse- 
aH  tbink  much 


wet  can  come  in  to  hurt,  liie.  Wtil 
this  gen  tonan  'fidate  to-morrow  ? — 
(this  was  in  a  lend  confidential  whia- 
per)  —  'eaose  the  f  oth^  snrplice 
a'n't"— 

''  Don't  bother  now^-there^s  a  good 
fdlow,"  said  Harry,  considerably  an- 
noyed, as  be  shut  the  door  in  the  face 
of  his  astonished  subordinate,  who 
was  generally  privileged  to  gossip  aa 
much  as  he  pleased.  He  covered  his 
embarrassment  by  showing  his  visitor 
at  once  to  his  room,  aiMl  then  sat 
down  to  complete  his  own  propane 
tioBS  for  the  next  day'a  duties. 

The  rain  was  as  budly  falling  in 
the  morning  as  if  it  had  only  just  be- 
gun, instead  of  having  been  at  it  all 
night.  Harry  had  been  more  than 
usually sompntons  in  his  dress;  but 
when  they  met  at  the  breakikst  table,, 
bis  guest's  cleriool  iout^^iuemble  beat 
ham  hollow.  After  a  rather  silent 
meal,  in  which  both,  as  if  by  tadt 
consent,  avoided  ali  allusion  to  sub- 
jects connected  witii  the  day  and  its- 
duties,  Bolton  mustered  his  courage, 
as  they  rose  from  table,  to  say—"  My 
service  is  at  eleven,  and  I  shall  have 
rather  a  wet  walk ;  yon,  perhaps,  am 
not  disposed  to  accompany  me  ?" 

"  By  all  nui^ns,"  said  the  stranger,, 
bowing ;  "  I  am  quite  ready ;— is  it 
time  to  set  out?"  And  in  a  few  mi» 
nntes  they  were  pdddng  their  wayv 
side  by  side,  down  the  little  macy 
lane. 

The  church,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  not  a  comdy  edifioe.  Its  ardii- 
tectural  pretensions  must  originally 
have  been  of  the  humblest  order ;  and 
now,  damp  and  dilapidated,  it  wa& 
one  of  the  many  which,  in  those  days^ 
were  a  disgrace  to  any  Christian  com- 
munity. There  was  the  hole  in  the 
roof;  immediately  over  the  curate's 
head,  imperfectly  stopped  by  Sam's 
exten^re  repairs ;  and  very  wretched 
and  comfortless  did  the  few  who  com- 
posed the  congregation  loolc,  as  they 
came  dripping  in,  and  dispersed  them- 
selves among  the  crumbling  pews. 
The  service  proceeded,  ana  non& 
showed  such  reverent  attention  as  the 
stranger;  and  being  placed  in  the 
rectorial  pew,  immediatdy  oppodte 
the  clerk,  the  distinct  though  subdued 
tone  of  his  responses  was  so  audible, 
BJkA  so  disturbed  that  fbnctionaxy, 
(who  had  that  part  of  the  servioo 
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ufQsUy  pretty  liinh  to  Imnself;  and 
had  come  to  ooosider  it  as  in  Bonsa 
80ft  his  exoiusire  privilefet)  ^at  he 
made  some  terriUe  Uwadm  in  the 
hard  y^Bes  ia  the  Paahaa,  and  ooc»* 
siMiidlj  looked  round  vpon  Us  nral, 
coi  theoe  latter  oecaaiona  eapeolaUyv 
with  finimatakeaiMe  indigmrtioiL 

The  service  ooodnded,  B<riitOQ  foand 
his  guest  awaithig  him  is  the  porch  ; 
and  some  ten  miinitesi^  sharp  walkog, 
with  few  reniarira,  except  in  adodra- 
tioD  of  the  pertmaotty  of  the  raio, 
brought  them  borne  anin  to  the  oot* 
tage.  A  pfadn  ear^  Snoer  was  die- 
CDssed:  there  was  no  aftenioen  sor* 
Tke;  and  the  curate  had  ji»t  stepped 
into  his  kitten  to  Bsten  to  eomepeti* 
tioD  from  a  pariakiener,  when  the 
stranger  took  tiie  opportunity  of  re* 
tiring  to  his  own  apartment,  and  dkl 
not  reappear  until  summoned  to  tea. 

Bolton's  visit  to  the  kitefaen  had 
interrupted  a  meet  animnted  debate. 
In  that  lower  house  of  bn  little  oem*- 
monwealth,  the  new  anriyal  had  bett 
s  fruitM  topic  of  disenssion.  The 
speakers  were  three ;  Molly,  Sam, 
nid  Bums  the  wheelwright,  who  had 
looked  hi,  as  he  said,  m  a  little  bnsi- 
nese  with  the  parson.  MoQy,  as  has 
been  said,  waa  a  rigid  ofaurchwoman. 
Her  notions  of  her  doty  in  that  capa- 
dty  might  not  have  been  unexcep- 
tionable, but  they  were,  so  fur  aa  the 
Sunday  went,  as  fbUowe : — Churdi  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  if  praoti- 
cable ;  ae  much  reading  as  her  ^es — 
not  quite  what  they  used  to  be— H)ould 
comfoitaUy  manage;  puddiug  for 
dinner,  and  tea  and  gossip  in  the 
evening.  If  fine,  a  walk  would  have 
come  among  the  day's  arrangements  ; 
but  with  the  rain  coming  down  as  it 
did,  and  after  having  xStidBt  puzried 
herself  wi^  a  sermen  up<Ni  the  origin 
of  evil,  the  sudden,  and  in  a  degree 
myeterious,  visit  of  a  strange  gei^e- 
man — ^where  visitore  of  any  kind  were 
so  rare— became  invalnabte  as  a  topic 
of  interesting — for  aught  we  know,  of 
profitable  —  discourse.  Sam  Shears 
dined  wiA  her  always  on  this  day ; 
and  was  aHewed,  not  without  scnipleS) 
to  have  hie  pipe  in  the  chimney-cor- 
ner; in  considwation  of  which  mdnl- 
genee,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make 
himself  as  agreeable  as  possible ;  and 
kiaemuch  as  his  stock-stories  reject- 
ing enormous  perch  caught,  or  gifted 
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siariittgs  educated  by  him,  Samuel 
Shears,  had  long  ceased  to  interest-^ 
indeed  had  never  mndi  interested— 
lua  fidr  listener  here,  though  tfaey  still 
went  down,  with  variations,  at  the 
Crown  and  Thistle,  he  was  reduced 
very  often,  in  the  absence  of  anything 
of  modem  interest  stirring   in  the 

neighboaiing  town  of  S ,  to  keep 

up  his  credit  as  a  ^^  rare  good  compa- 
mon,**  by  entering  mto  poUtios — for 
which  study,  next  to  divinity,  Molly 
had  a  decided  taste — talkmg  about 
reforms  and  revolutions  in  a  maimer 
that  Mi^y  declared  made  her  ^^  creep,'' 
and  varying  this  pleasurable  excite- 
ment by  gloomy  forebodings  with  re- 
gard to  '*  Booshiaand  Prooshia." 

On  this  particular  evening,  however, 
the  subject  of  debate  was-of  a  domestic 
nature,  and  Molly  and  the  cleric  had 
taken  opposite  sides :  Bimu  arrivmg 
oppertunely  to  be  appealed  to  by 
both,  and  being  a  man  of  few  words^ 
whoshook  his  head  with  great  gravity, 
and  usually  gave  a  nod  of  enceurage'- 
ment  to  the  last  speako*.  Molly, 
after  her  first  indignation  at  the  in- 
trusion of  a  wet  stranger,  without 
notice,  at  ten  o'clock  of  a  Saturday 
night,  had  been  so  softened  by  the 
courteous  address  and  bearing'of  the 
enemy,  that  she  had  gradually  ad<- 
mitted  him  at  least  to  a  neutrality ; 
and  when  Sam  Shears  had  in  con^- 
dence  hinted  that  Im  ^^  hadn't  quite 
made  up  his  mind  about  'un" — her 
woman's  kindness  of  heart,  or  her 
spirit  of  contradiction,  mdied  forth 
as  to  the  rescue  of  a  friend. 

^*  I  wonder  at  you,  Sam,"  said  die-; 
tt  you've  had  heddicatlon  enon|^  to 
know  a  gentleman  when  yon  see's  hhn ; 
and  you'd  ousht  to  have  more  req)ect 
for  the  doth.'^ 

'^ Cloth!  There  now,"  relied Sam^ 
**  that's  just  it ;  I  an't  so  sure  about 
his  doth,  as  you  call  it" 

*^Why,  what  ever  do  yon  mean,. 
Sam  Shears?" 

*^I  mean,"  rejoined  Sam  boldly^ 
though  he  felt  that  Molly's  fi^cest 
glance  was  upon  him,  and  almost 
choked  himself  in  the  endeavour  to 
hide  himself  in  a  doud  of  his  own 
creating'— ^^  I  mean,  I  don't  think  aa 
he's  a  regular  parson«  If  he  had  been, 
you  see,  he'd  have  took  some  of  the 
du^.  Besides,"  continued  the  offidalf 
reassured  by  Binns'  respectful  atten- 
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tlon,  ^'  we  had  a  little  talk  while  we 
was  a- waiting  for  master  after  cbnrch 
— I  offered  him  a  hnmbereller,  joa 
see — and  I  just  asked  whereabouts 
his  church  was,  and  he  looked  qneer- 
ish  at  me,  and  said  he  hadn't  no 
church,  not  exactly ;  and  then  I 
begged  his  pardon,  and  said  I  thought 
he  was  a  clergyman ;  and  he  said,  so 
he  was,  but  somehow  he  seemed  to 
put  me  off,  as  it  might  be."  Binns 
nodded. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Molly,  "  and 
Hwas  like  your  manners,  Sam,  to  go 
questioning  of  him  in  that  way." 

^^  Bless  you,  I  was  as  civil  as  could 
be ;  however,  I  say  again,  I  *as  my 
doubts :  he*d  a  quakerish -looking  coat 
too,  such  as  I  never  see*d  on  a  regular 
college  parson.  He's  the  very  moral 
of  a  new  Irvingite  preacher." 

*^  And  what^s  their  doctrines,  Sam?  " 
asked  Molly,  whose  theological  curi- 
osity was  irresistibly  excited. 

**  Why,"  said  the  clerk  after  a  puff 
or  two  to  collect  his  thoughts,  ^*  they 
believes  in  transmigration." 

Binns  made  a  gesture  of  awe  and 
abjuration. 

*' Stuff!"  said  Molly,  "that's 
popery  :  nor  you  don't  suppose,  Sam, 
that  master  would  have  anybody 
of  that  sort  in  his  house  — eh,  Mr 
Binns?" 

The  benefit  of  that  gentleman's 
opinion  was  lost  to  both  parties,  for  it 
was  at  that  juncture  *'  master  "  him- 
self entered,  and  having  discussed  his 
oommunication,  which  related  to  a 
sick  wife,  bid  him  call  again  in  the 
morning,  and  the  wheelwright  took 
his  leave. 

"And  now  Shears,"  said  the 
curate,  "  (don*t  put  your  pipe  behind 
you,  man ;  do  yon  suppose  I  have  not 
smelt  it  this  half  hour— I  wish  you 
would  buy  better  tobacco)— you  must 
be  off  to  S— —  to-morrow  at  daylight, 
and  order  a  chaise  to  be  here,  for  this 


both,"  said  Sam  slyly,  "  I'm  sure, 
sir ;  m  be  off  at  cock-crow." 

"  There,  Sam  Shears,"  said  Molly, 
AS  soon  as  they  had  the  kitchen  to 
themselves  again,  "  did  vou  ever  hear 
of  one  of  your  new  wnat-d'ye-call- 
oms  ordering  a  chaise  to  go  ranting 
about  in,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  What 
have  you  got  to  say  now  ?  " 

"  I  say,"  said  Sam,  "  as  he  *s  a  gen- 
tleman, and  no  mistake." 

The  evening  passed  away  veiy 
quietly  in  the  little  parlour.  The 
favourable  impression  made  upon  Bol- 
ton by  his  guest's  manners  and  conver- 
sation was  certainly  deepened  by  their 
further  intercourse :  but  the  position 
seemed  felt  by  both  parties  to  be  an 
awkward  one;  and  when  his  depar- 
ture early  on  the  following  morning 
was  proposed,  Bolton  of  course  made 
no  effort  to  detain  him.  Both  em- 
ployed most  of  the  evening  in  reading ; 
and  one  or  two  remarks  made  by  the 
stranger,  as  he  made  his  selection  from 
the  curate's  library,  proved  at  least 
his  acquaintance  with  the  works  which 
it  contained,  though  nothing  escaped 
him,  as  be  wiped  the  dust  from  some 
of  Harry's  presentation  volumes, 
which  could  indicate  either  his  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  the  sound 
divines  he  was  handling,  and  his 
clever  criticisms  were  rather  those  of 
the  bibliographer  than  the  theologian. 
At  last  he  seemed  to  bury  himself  in 
a  volume  of  old  South,  and  carried 
it  off  with  him  early  to  his  chamber. 

The  morning  came,  and  eight  o'clock 
brought  breakfast,  and  half-past  eight 
the  chaise,  with  Sam  Shears  fast 
asleep  inside  of  it.  The  curate  and 
his  guest  parted  with  mutual  good- 
will, and  with  a  short  but  warm  ac- 
knowledgment, on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  of  the  hospitality  he  had  re- 
ceived. Sam  was  not  forgotten;  he 
received  the  promised  gratuity  with 
many  bows,  and  did  not  put  his  hat 
on  again  until  the  chaise  had  fairly 
turned  the  comer. 

"Uncommon  nice  gentleman  that, 
sir,  to  be  sure,"  said  he  to  his  master, 
with  whom  he  seldom  missed  the 
chance  of  a  little  conversation,  if  he 
could  help  it— and  Bolton  was  gene- 
rally goodnatured  enough  to  indulge 
bim-T-" uncommon  nice  gentleman; 
what  a  thousand  pities  it  is  be  should 
beaMethody!" 
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*' A  whatf^  inquired  thecorate,  torn- 
iDgroond  apon  bim  in  Indicrous  dismay. 

'*  A  Methody  preacher,  sir,"  said 
Sam  boldly ;  for  Harry's  conntenance 
qaite  confirmed  his  suspicions.  "  Ob  1 
I  know  all  about  it,  sir ;  but  it  ain't 
of  no  account  with  me,  sir,  you  know, 
not  none  whatever," — and  he  re- 
donbled  his  negatives  with  a  confi- 
dential mysteriousness  which  made 
Harry  inclined  to  kick  him.  **  I 
met  Joe  Haines,  as  drives  the  Regula- 
tor, this  morning,  and  he  asked  me  very 
Particular  about  yon,  you  see,  sh*,  and 
ow  you  got  home  o*  Saturdav  night; 
and  then  X  told  him  as  how  this  gen- 
tleman came  with  you ;  and  when  he 
heard  as  he*d  been  stajring  here  all 
day  yesterday,  how  he  did  laugh,  to 
be  sure ;  and  Uien  he  told  me"— 

^^  ru  tell  you  something,  Sam,  too. 
Ton  had  much  better  mind  your  own 
business,  and  not  trouble  yourself  to 
talk  to  Joe  Haines,  or  anybody  else, 
about  what  goes  on  in  my  house." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  his  master  was  angiy:  and  as 
such  a  thing  had  very  seldom  hap- 
pened within  Sam*s  experience.  It  was 
a  result  of  which  he  stood  consid- 
erably in  awe ;  and  he  hastened,  with 
some  confusion,  to  ^>ologise,  and  to 
resume  his  praises  of  the  **  very  nice 
gentleman,  whatever  ho  was,"—''  And 
as  yon  say,  sir,  that's  no  business  of 
mine :  Fm  sure  I  should  be  most  happy 
to  wait  upon  him  at  any  time,  sir  "— 

But  Bolton  had  retired,  and  shut 
the  door  of  his  little  sitting-room  in 
an  nnroistakeable  manner.  So  Sam 
was  obliged  to  soliloquise  the  rest  of 
his  apologies,  which  began  to  be  very 
sincere,  as  he  consoled  himself  by 
gazing  at  the  two  half-crowns  which 
had  come  into  his  possession  so  easily. 
*^  Of  course ;  if  so  be  as  he's  a  gentle- 
man, what  matters?  That's  what  I 
say:  that's  what  I  said  to  master: 
that's  what  I  said  to  Molly :— hallo  1 
hey?— if  this  here  half-crown  ain't  a 
smasher !" 

Twas  too  true :  it  rung  upon  the 
flag-stone  like  an  unadulterated  piece 
of  lead. 

•  "  What's  the  matter  now,  Sam?" 
said  Mrs  Molly,  who  heard  the  sound, 
and  met  his  bluik  fitce  in  the  passage. 

'^I  told  vou  what  he  was,"  sud 
Sam — ^Mookherel"  Molly  examined 
the  unfortunate  coin  with  every  wish 
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to  give  it  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  but 
was  obliged  finally  to  pronounce 
against  it.  She  had  to  listen, 
also,  to  the  story  which  Sam  had  heard 
from  Joe  Haines ;  and  though  she 
clung  pertinaciously  to*  her  pre- 
viously-formed conclusions  in  the 
stranger's  favour,  Sam  had  now  decid- 
edly the  best  of  the  argument,  which 
he  clinched  at  last  with  what  he  con- 
sidered an  unanswerable  proposition — 
**  If  you  says  as  he  's  a  parson  and  a 
gentleman,  will  you  give  me  two-and- 
sixpence  for  this  here  ha1f-cix>wn  ?" 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  other  events 
wore  out  the  interest  of  the  stranger's 
visit,  even  in  thosednlllocalities.  Binns' 
wife  had  a  baby;  and  another  piece 
of  the  church  roof  fell  in,  and  nearly 
carried  Brooks  the  churchwarden  with 
it,  as  he  was  mounted  on  a  ladder 
estimating  its  repairs — for  there  was 
an  archdeacon's  visitation  coming  on, 
and  not  even  the  vulcanised  conscience 
of  a  parish  fhnctionaiy  could  be 
brought  to  pronounce,  on  oath,  its 
present  state  of  repair  to  be  good  and ' 
sufficient.  And  Harry  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  said  arch- 
deacon, who  was  a  good  kind  of  man 
on  the  whole — that  is,  his  good  quali- 
ties would  not  veiy  well  l^ar  taking 
to  pieces— but  he  rather  patronised 
the  vounger  clergy  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, provided  that  they  were  young 
men  of  tolerable  family,  and  good 
address,  and  not,  as  he  expressed  it, 
uUra  in  any  way.  It  so  happened, 
that  he  was  almost  the  only  acquain- 
tance that  Harry  had  made  m  the 
neighbourhood.  He  had  written  to 
request  his  interference  in  enforcing 
the  repair  of  the  church ;  and  as  that 
was  a  compliment  seldom  paid  to  his 
ofScial  dignity,  the  archdeacon  had 
actually  driven  over  thirteen  miles  to 
inspect  the  place  personally:  and, 
arnving  quite  unexpectedly,  had 
caught  the  curate  just  sallying  forth 
equipped  for  fishing— an  art  to  which 
he  himself  occasionally  condescended — 
for  even  archdeacons  do  unbend.  And 
very  soon  ascertaining  that  there  was 
no  tendency  to  an  objectionable  uUra^ 
of  any  kind,  in  our  hero,  and  that  he 
was  in  fact  rather  an  eligible  rear-rank 
man  for  a  dinner- table,  had  made  a 
mental  memorandum  of  the  fact,  and, 
in  consequence,  had  twice  favoured 
him  with  an  invitation,  which  Harry, 
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according  to  his  present  hnmoiir,  had 
dedmed.  On  this  accaaion,  however 
— «&a  third  refiisal  wonld  have  seeaied 
nagraoioas — he  had  determined  to  go ; 
and,  with  some  companetion  at  the 
expense  (he  had  thought  nothing  at 
Oxford  of  a  hnnter,  and  a  *^  team"  to 
coyer,  atalKWt  five  goineas  for  the 
day,)  he  fbnnd  IiimBeif  in  a  hired  gig 
at  the  archdeacon's  door,  a  little  before 
the  dinner  hoar  on  the  day  appointed. 
None  of  the  gnesta  were  as  yet  assem- 
bled. His  host,  however,  met  him  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  presented  him, 
with  considerable  cordiality,  to  his 
lady  and  her  daogfaters. 

^^It  was  very  good  indeed  of  Mr 
Bolton  to  come  so  far  to  see  ns/' 
said  the  archdeacon.  *^  Indeed,  I  am 
partionlarly  glad  you  came  to-day," 
eontinaed  ho  with  a  sort  of  pom- 
pons kindness,  '^  for  I  have  the  bishop 
staying  here,  and  I  wished  yon  to 
meet  Mm." 

Harry  was  interropted  in  his  as* 
knowledgments  by  the  entrance  of  two 
men  of  the  expected  party :  the  Hon- 
oorable  md  Reverend  Mr  Lnttridge, 
a  yonng  man,  who  eyed  his  brother 
cnrate,  on  his  introduction,  with 
what  he  intended  for  a  critical  and 
iaterrogstive  glance,  bat  which  had 
by  no  means  the  effect  npon.tlmt 
party  which  he  intended;  and  an- 
other arcfadeaoon,  or  dean,  or  some 
snch  dignitary,  who  made  Bolton  a 
very  low  bow  indeed  ;  and,  taming 
his  back  npon  him  forthwith,  began 
to  disconrse  with  the  other  two  upon 
the  business  of  the  last  Petit  Sessions. 
A  discossion  upon  some  point  of 
magisterial  law  was  interropted  by  a 
burst  of  shrill  and  hearty  laughter 
from  the  yonnger  of  the  Mbscs  Arch- 
deacons— a  fat  merry  girl,  with  whom 
Harry  had  struck  np  an  acquaintance 
instantly — <Aa^was  a  point  he  never 
failed  in ;  and  although  the  other  two 
gentlemen  looked  rather  astonished, 
and  turned  round  again  to  resume 
their  argument,  the  rather — she  was 
his  favourite  daughter,  and  ludiorons- 
ly  like  him— was  delighted  to  see  her 
amused,  and  insisted  upon  knowing 
what  the  fun  was  between  them. 
Some  absurd  remaiiL  of  Harry's  was 
repeated,  as  w^  as  her  continued 
merriment  would  allow  her ;  and  the 
andideacon,  after  a  preparatory  shak- 
ing of  his  sides,  had  just  burst  into  a 


atentoriui^'  ha-ha,"  wiien  the^draw- 
ing^^foom  door  again  opened,  and  the 

B&op  of  F was  most  audibly 

annoiMUsed. 

Every  one  tried  to  look  deferential, 
of  course ;  and  the  two  gentlemen  in 
front  of  Harry  separated,  and  took 
<ipen  order  to  reeeive  his  lordship^ 
Everybody  vecoveved  their  proprie^, 
in  fact,  in  an  instoat,  esoept  Miss 
Harriet,  to  whom  a  bishi^  was  no 
treat  at  all — not  to  be  compared  with 
an  amnstng  yonng  curate.  She  kept 
ber  eyes  fixed  upon  Hany  Bolton — 
she  thought  he  was  going  to  faint. 
Gouldit  befK)8siUe9---ohI  there  was 
no  denbtj^nt  it  Sehismatic  Doc- 
tor Bates,  orfiiriiop  of  F ,  there  he 

was  {--there  was  the  man  he  had 
walked  home  in  the  ram  with  I 

Harry's  quondam  guest  walked  for- 
ward with  9XL  easy  :gcaoe,  whtdi  oon^ 
trastedstrikittgiy  .with  the  stiff  dignity 
of  ills  snbordtnates.  He  shook  hands 
politdy  with  Mr  Luttridge,  and  re- 
4;umed  the  greeting  of  his  companion 
aomewhat  more  warmly.  The  arch* 
deacon  was  pfq)aacing  to  introduce 
Bolton,  without  notidng  his  cmbar* 
rassment,  wlien  Ihe  lushop  anticipated 
the  iatoodnctory  q[>eech  by  saying, 
as  he  held  out  his  hand,  *'  Mr  Bolton 
and  I  are  old  friends— rmay  I  not  say 

flO?" 

A  man  of  leas  self-possession  than 
our  friend  the  corate  might  have  been 
put  quite  at  Ms  ease  by  the  kuBui  tone 
and  manner,  and  warm  grasp  of  the 
hand.  ^^CeiAamly,"  was  his  reply, 
^^your  lordship  and  myself  have 
met,  under  latiiier' different  cironm- 
stances." 

The  archdeacon's  respectable  face 
expressed  considerable  astonishment, 
as  well  it  might ;  an4  the  otiier  two 
gentlemen  began  to  eye  his  lordship's 
''  old  friend"  with  interested  and  in- 
qnisitive  ghmces. 

*^My  dear  archdeacon,"  said  the 
bishop,  lauf^g,  *^  pardon  my  mysti* 
fication ;  this  is  the  friend  with  whom  I 
spent  a  day  or  two  on  my  last  visit  to 
this  neighbonriiood,  when  yon  realfy 
thought  you  had  lost  me  altogether ; 
though,  if  you  had  told  me  I  was  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  meting  him  at 
vonr  table  to-day,  I  might,  perhaps, 
have  let  you  into  ^e  secret." 

''  Bnt,  my  dear  BoUon,"  said  the 
liost— 4ie  had  dropped  ^Mr  at  once, 
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and  for  over — "  why  did  yon  not  tdl 
me  that  yon  kB0w  his  lovdihip?— ^?*' 

Harry  laaghed,  and  got  a  little  oon- 
ftued  again ;  font  the  bishop  ansfrervd 
the  qnmdon  for  him,  before  he  had 
time  to  frame  an  intelligifoie  reply. 

'^Oh,  that's  a  long  story;  bat  it 
was  no  nmtery  of  Mr  Bolton's,  be 
•asnred.  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  it  will 
tell  rather  better  ibr  him  than  for  me; 
tint  I  promiee  yon  the  eocplanation, 
someday,"  ooBtianed  the  bishop,  good- 
famDoniedly,  ^  when  we  hare  nothing 
bettertotalic  about."  ThearcMeaoon 
toolL  the  hint,  and  tnmed  the  oonver- 
aation.  Another  gnest  or  two  joined 
the  party;  dinner  sacceeded,  and 
passed  off  mnoh  aa  sneh  affairs  nsoaily 
do.  The  bishop,  althoogh  be  did  not 
address  mnoh  of  his  conversation 
directly  to  Bolton,  took  care  to  make 
him  (eel  at  his  ease;  and  Mr  Lnttridge, 
wlio  sat  next  to  him,  became  remark- 
ably friendly— was  qnitesarprlsed  that 
he  had  not  heard  of  him  before,  being, 
in  &ct,  qnite  a  near  neighbonr-— onfy 
nine  miles — ^nothing  at  all  in  that  part 
of  the  country — should  ride  ov«r  to 
call  on  him  one  of  the  first  days  he 
eonld  spare  and,  in  fiict,  said  what 
became  hkn  to  say  to  tiw  bishop's 
friend  and  proidg^. 

Whatereronrtositymight  have  been 
Iblt  en  the  snl^ect  by  the  rest  of  the 
company,  it  was  not  until  they  had 
taken  their  departure  that  the  bishop 
thought  proper  to  ezplidn  to  Bc^tcm 
and  the  aidideaeon  the  dronmstances 
which  had  led  to  his  paying  an  incog- 
nito visit  to  tlie  former.  He  had  outy 
lately  been  ^pointed  to  the  diocese, 
and  was  thecefore  personally  known 
to  bat  few  of  his  clergy,  l^e  arch- 
deacon and  himself,  however,  were 
old  college  acquaintances,  and  he  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  spend  a  few 
^kys  with  him,  at  the  time  of  his 
casual  meeting  with  Harry  Bdton. 
Bong  averse  at  all  times  to  any  kind 
of  ceremony  or  etiquette,  which  he 
could  reasonably  dispense  with,  it  had 
been  arranged  that  the  archdeacon^s 
carriage  should  meet  hkn  at  B — ,  to 
which  place  his  own  had  conveyed 
him.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  town 
aomewhat  before  the  hoar  appohited, 
he  had,  according  to  his  custom, 
walked  out  quietly  to  make  himself 
acqoainted  with  Ihe  localities,  and 
haa  unoonseioaBly  passed  some  hours 


in  exploring  some  ndns  at  a  little 
distance.  Meanwhile,  the  archdeacon, 
not  so  punctual  as  his  diocesan,  drove 
up  to  the  hotel  door  in  hot  haste,  con- 
siderably too  late  for  his  appointment, 
and  was  sainted  with  the  unpleasant 
information  that  bis  lordship  had  been 
there,  and  was  gene  on  these  two 
hours, — for  his  nrevions  orders  had 
been  dnly  obeyed,  and  the  episcopal 
equipage,  with  a  portly  gentleman  in- 
side, who  sustained  the  dignity  of  his 
position  as  chaplain  very  careMly, 
had  really  rolled  away  on  its  road 
homeward.  The  archdeacon  doubted, 
bat  mine  host  was  positive;  and 
strengthened  his  p<^tion  by  the  asser- 
tion that  bis  lordship  had  sdd  he  was 
going  to  Bircham  rectory,  a  piece  of 
hitelUgence  picked  up  from  the  ser- 
vants, with  exactly  enough  truth  in 
it  to  do  mischief.  Off  went  the  arch- 
deacon agdn,  annoyed  at  his  own 
dflatoriness;  and  great  was  his  con- 
sternation on  reaching  home  to  find 
no  bishop ;  and  great  was  the  bishop's 
surprise,  on  returning  at  last  to  the 
hotel,  to  find  no  archdeacon ;  and 
great  the  confosion  throughout  the 
Kings  Arms ;  the  landlord  throwing 
the  blame  npon  the  waiters,  and  the 
waters  upon  each  other.  Post-horses 
to  S— ,  which  was  within  a  short 
three  miles  of  thearohdeacon's  rectory, 
were  ordered  at  once.  Bat,  alas! 
after  many  delays  and  apologies,  none 
were  to  be  had ;  almost  every  quad- 
ruped in  the  town  was  engaged  in 
taking  parties  home  from  the  opening 
of  the  Independent  College.  The 
bishop  was  not  a  man  to  make  diffi- 
culties ;  so,  leaving  his  only  remain- 
ing servant  to  awint  any  remedial 
measures  whldi  the  archdeacon  might 
take  when  be  discovered  his  error, 
and  to  give  an  intelligible  accoant  of 
his  movemeots,  he  himself,  without 
mentioning  his  intention  to  any  other 
person,  walked  down  to  the  coach- 
office  at  the  Swan,  paid  his  fare,  and 
became  an  inside  passenger  by  the 
Relator. 

Of  course,  when  the  archdeacon 
discovered  his  mistake,  no  time  waa 
lost  in  procuring  fresh  horses,  and 
sending  back  the  carriage  to  B — ,  in 
the  hope  that  his  lordship  might  still 
be  for&coming ;  but  it  brought  back 
to  the  anxious  expectants  at  the  rec- 
tory only  a  servant  and  a  portman- 
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tean ;  and  as  they  did  not  pass  the 
spot  where  the  accident  occonred,  and 
m  inqairies  made  at  S«  only  resulted 
in  the  intelligence  that  ^^  there  had 
been  an  upset,  that  no  one  was  hart, 
and  that  the  passengers  had  walked 
home,**  they  made  up  their  minds  to 
await  some  accurate  information  as  to 
his  lordship^s  whereabouts  from  him- 
self, when  he  relieved  his  friends 
from  their  uncomfortable  suspense  by 
making  his  appearance  personally  at 
breakfast  on  the  Monday  morning; 
though,  to  punish,  as  he  jokingly  said, 
the  archdeacon,  for  leaving  him  in 
such  a  predicament,  he  would  tell 
them  nothing  more  than  that  he  had 
spent  the  Sunday  very  pleasantly 
with  a  friend. 

Much  amusement  ensued  at  the 
bishop*s  details  of  his  visit,  though  he 
good-naturedly  avoided  any  allusions 
that  could  possibly  be  embarrassing  to 
his  late  host.  Bolton  had  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  bed,  and  it  was  late 
before  they  separated  for  the  night. 
Before  he  took  his  leave  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  bishop,  to  his  sur- 
prise, announced  his  intention  of  pay- 
ing him  a  second  visit.  **  I  think,  Mr 
Bolton,"  said  he,  ^^  that,  having  in- 
truded upon  you  once  in  disguise,  as 
I  may  say,  1  am  bound  to  come  and 
preach  for  you  some  Sunday,  if  it  be 
only  to  dear  my  own  character  in 
the  eyes  of  your  parishioners,"  (for 
Harry  had  confessed,  to  the  exceed- 
ing amusement  of  all  parties,  his  own 
and  his  clerk's  suspicions.)  "  So,  if 
ou  please,  and  if  my  good  friend 
lere  will  accompany  me,  we  will 
drive  over  to  you  next  Sunday  morn- 
ing; and  ril  try,"  continued  the  bishop 
slyly,  "  if  I  cannot  get  Mr  Church- 
warden Brooks  to  put  your  church  a 
little  to  rights  for  you." 

The  morning  arrived,  and  the 
archdeacon  and  the  bishop.  A  proud 
woman  had  Molly  been  from  the 
moment  the  announcement  was  made 
to  her  of  the  intended  honour ;  and 
the  luncheon  which  she  had  prepared 
was,  considering  her  limited  re- 
sources, somethmg  extraordinary. 
But  when  his  lordship  alighted,  and, 
catching  a  sight  of  her  eager  face  in 
the  passage,  called  to  her  by  name, 
and  addr^sed  her  kindly— and  she 
recognised  the  features  of  the  un- 
known  guest,  whom   Sam   had   so 


irreverently  slandered-— the  good  old 
woman,  between  shame  and  gratifica- 
tion, was  quite  overcome,  and  w:^s 
wholly  unable  to  recover  her  self- 
possession  throughout  the  day.    Dar- 
ing the  whole  of  the  service,  she 
looked  at  the  bbhop  instead  of  the 
prayer-book,  made  respcmses  at  ran- 
dom, and  was  only  saved  by  the 
good-natured  interference  of  his  lord- 
ship's own  man  from  totally  ruining 
the  luncheon.    Of  course,  the  church 
was  crowded ;  the  sermon  was  plain 
and  impressive :  and  when,  after  ser- 
vice, the  whole  of  the  rustic  congre- 
gation, collected  in  the  churchyard  to 
see  as  much  as  they  could  of  a  person- 
age few  of  them  had  ever  seen  before, 
formed  a  lane  respectfully,  with  their 
hats  off,  for  him  to  pass  to  the  gate, 
the  bishop,  taking  off  his  hat  and 
claiming  their  attention   for  a  few 
moments,  spoke  a  few  words,  homely 
and  audible,  approving  their  behaviour 
during  the  service,  and  representing 
to  them  the  advantages  they  might 
derive  from  the  residence  among  them 
of  an  exemplary  minister,  such  as  he 
believed  they  had  at  present,  and  such 
as  he  would  endeavour  to  provide  them 
with  in  the  possible  event  of  his  re- 
moval.   And    when    afterwards   he 
begged  to  be  introduced  to  the  church- 
warden, and,  taking  him  familiarly  by 
the  arm,  walked  with  hino^  round  the 
building,  pointed  out  indispensable 
repairs,   and,  without  any  word  of 
reproof,  explained  to  him  the  harm 
done  by  injudicious  patching,  and  put 
into  his  hands  a  liberal  contribution 
towards  the  expenses—it  might  have 
seemed  quite  wonderful  to  those  who 
either  overrate  or   underrate    poor 
human  nature,  how  much  more  popu- 
lar a  notion,  and  how  much  better 
understood   a   bishop  was   in   that 
remote  village  from  that  time  forth. 
The  landlord  of  the  Crown  and  Thistle 
was  quite  surprised  at  the  change  that 
had  come  over  Mr  Brooks.    He  used 
to  be  rather  a  popular  orator  on  dub 
nights  and  other  convivial  occasions, 
taking  that  economical  view  of  church 
dignitaries  and  their  salaries  which, 
by  an  amusing  euphemism,  is  called 
**  liberal"  in  politics;  but  subsequently 
to  this  occasion  he  sddom  joined  in 
these  discussions,  was  seen  less  fre- 
quently by  degrees  in  the  taproom  of 
the  Crown  and  Thistle,  and  more 
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regnlarij  at  church ;  and  once,  when 
hud  pressed  for  an  opinion  by  some 
of  his  former  supporters,  was  asserted 
to  baye  told  them  that  the  Crown  and 
Thistle  took  more  money  oat  of 
people's  pockets  than  ever  the  bishopa 
did. 

Harry  had  anticipated  mnoh  amuse- 
ment from  Sam  Shears*  confosion, 
when  he  shoald  enconnter,  in  his  Ml 
canonicals,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  the  person  of  the  apocryphal  Dr 
Bates;  but  whatever  that  worthy's 
secret  discomfiture  might  have  been, 
he  carried  it  off  wonderfhlly  well,  and 
met  his  lordship  in  the  vestry  with  a 
larking  smile  in  his  humble  obeisance, 
as  if  he  had  all  along  penetrated  the 
mystery  of  his  incognito.  WithM(^ly 
in  the  kitchen,  indeed,  he  had  for  some 
evenings  a  hard  time  of  it;  but  a 
threat  of  absenting  himself  altogether, 
which  he  ventured  in  some  fear  of  be- 
ing taken  at  his  word,  had  the  effect 
of'  moderating  her  tone  of  triumph. 
Before  the  bishop  left,  he  called  Sam 
aside,  and  presented  him  with  a  sub- 
stantial token  of  remembrance ;  when 
Sam  took  the  opportunity  of  produc- 
ing, with  many  prefaces  of  apology, 
the  condemned  half-crown,  which  had 
fretted  in  his  pocket  ever  since. 

"  Please  your  lordship's  worship 
and  reverence,'*  said  Sam,  *^  this  here 
ain't  a  very  good  half-crown ;  at  least, 
I  can't  pass  it  noways  down  here.  I 
dare  say  as  your  lordship's  worship 
might  pass  it  away  easy  enough  among 
your  friends,  but — ^" 

^^  Here,  here,"  said  the  bishop, 
laughing  heartily^  ^*  hero's  another  for 


you,  by  all  means,  my  man;  but 
pray  excuse  my  having  anything  more 
to  do  with  the  bad  one." 

Again  the  bishop  parted  from  his 
entertainer  with  many  expressions  of 
regard,  and  an  invitation  to  spend 
some  time  with  him  at  his  palftce, 
which  Bolton  did  much  to  his  satis- 
faction; and  received  from  him  so 
much  valuable  advice  and  paternal 
kindness,  that  he  always  considered 
the  snug  living  with  which,  some 
months  afterwards,  he  was  presented, 
one  of  the  least  of  his  obligations. 

"And  that's  how  Harry  Bolton 
came  to  be  a  neighbour  of  mine," 
concluded  Long  Lamley ;  "  and  a  nice 
place  he  has  here,  and  a  capital 
neighbour  he  is." 

We  discussed  the  whole  story  over 
Lumley's  wine  after  dinner  the  next 
day,  when  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  Mr 
Luttridge,  who  had  since  married  the 
bishop's  niece,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  a  disappoints  expectant  of  the 
living  given  to  Bolton,  made  one  of 
our  party. 

"A  very  odd  man,  certainly,  the 
bishop  is,''  was  that  gentleman's  re- 
mark ;  "  very  strange,  you  know,  to 
go  poking  about  the  country  in  that 
kind  of  way.  Scarcely  the  thing,  in 
fact,  I  must  say." 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  said  Lumley, 
'^you  parsons  ought  to  be  better 
judges  of  what  is  or  is  not  *  the  thing' 
for  a  bbhop,  than  I  can  be ;  but  if  the 

Bishop  of  F is  an  odd  man,  I 

know,  if  I  had  the  makine  of  bishops, 
I'd  look  out  for  a  match  for  him." 
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KO.  I.— OUR  XXTEaNAt  DAlvaBBS. 


Among  the  m»oy  remarkable  cir- 
comstancee  which  a  comparison  of 
former  with  preeent  times  never  fails  to 
present  to  an  attentive  observer,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable   with 
how  mnch  accnracj  the  effects   of 
great  changes  in  pnblic  policy  are 
predicted  by  one  portion  of  the  com- 
mnoity,  and  with  what  entire  insensi- 
bility they  are  regarded  by  another. 
The  results  of  all  the  chief  alterations 
in  the  system  of  government  which 
has  tak^  place  in  our  times — the 
Contraction  of  the  Cnrrency,  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Reform 
Bill,     Negro    Emancipation,     Free 
Trade,  the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws — were  all  foretold  by  th^  op- 
ponents at  the  time  they  were  under 
discussion,  with  such  accuracy  that 
thehr  predictions  might  pass,  after  the 
events  had  taken  place,  for  a  concise 
history  of  their  effiscts.    And  yet  the 
whole  body  of  their  supporters,  em- 
bracing at  each  period  the  numerical 
majority  at  least  of  the  most  influ- 
ential   part    of    the    nation,   were 
absolutely  deaf  to   these  warnings; 
they  ridiculed  the  authors  of  them, 
disputed  thehr  reasonings,  impugned 
their  motives,   and  were  only   the 
more    confirmed    in    the    headlong 
course  they  were   pursuing,  by  the 
demonstration  which  daily  experience 
was  aflfording  of  the  enormity  of  their 
own  error  on  previous  occasions.    It 
is  evident,  from  these  examples,  that 
Plato^s  observation  is  well  founded, 
and  that  general  ignorance  is  neither 
the  greatest  social  evil,  nor  the  one  most 
to  be  dreaded.    Prejudice,  passion,  a 
thirst  for  selfish  aggrandisement,  are 
the  real  evils  which  affect  society ;  and 
their  sway,  unhappily,  is  only  rendered 
the  more  powerful  with  the  extension 
of  knowledge  and  the   progress   of 
civilisation.     They  do  worse    than 
conceal  the  truth:  they  render  men  in- 
sensible to  it.    So  obstinately  do  the 
majority  of  men,  when  their  interests 
are  supposed  to  be  at  stake,  or  their 
passions  are  inflamed,  resist  the  light  of 
truth ;  so  resolutely  do  they  disregard 
the  clearest  procession  of  demonstra- 


tion ;  so  prone  are  they  to  be  led 
away  by  the  arts  of  ambitious  men  or 
the  eflwti  of  class  interest,— that  it 
may  be  safely  concluded  that  tiie 
greatest  national  disasters  cannot 
long  be  averted  when  affairs  are 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  a 
numerical  majority;  and  that  their 
own  folly  or  infatuation  become  the 
instruments  of  the  Divine  judgments 
upon  mankind. 

A  memorable  example  of  the  truth 
of  these  observations,  and  of  their  vast 
importance  to  a  society  constructed 
as  it  now  is  in  this  country,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  recent  instance  of  the 
Papal  Aggression.  For  above  half  a 
century  past,  the  whole  effbrts  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  England  were  di« 
rected  to  the  abolition  of  religioua 
distinctions,  and,  in  particular,  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  into  an  entire  and  eqoal 
participation  in  tiie  power,  privileges, 
and  influence  of  Protestants.  In 
vain  was  it  urged  by  a  small  but  de- 
termined band,  headed  by  Lord  Eldon 
in  one  house  of  Parliament,  and  ACr 
Perceval  in  another,  that  however 
well-founded  the  principles  of  tolera- 
tion were  in  the  general  case,  and 
however  desirable  it  might  be,  if  con- 
sistent with  security,  to  abolish  all 
distinctions  founded  on  differences  of 
religious  belief,  yet  the  opinion  of 
the  great  apostle  of  toleration,  Mr 
Locke,  was  well  founded,  that  these 
principles  could  not  be  safely  applied 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  because  they 
formed  part  of  a  great  foreign  reli- 
gions power,  which  formerly  boasted 
of  Great  Britain  as  the  brightest  jewel 
in  its  crown,  which  openly  aspired  to 
universal  dominion,  and  would  never 
cease  striving  to  reunite  that  splendid 
appanage  to  the  Papal  dominions. 

These  observations  were  generally 
disregarded:  the  names  of  bigots, 
tyrants,  illiberals,  were  constantly 
applied  to  the  resolute  patriots  who 
still  continued  to  utter  them ;  conces- 
sion after  concession  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  went  on ;  they  were  ad- 
mitted without    reserve    into    the 
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British  Paiiiament;  the  titles  of 
their  Bishops  were  recognised  by 
Ministers  in  Ireland  and  the  colonies ; 
the  entire  government  and  patron- 
n^  CMf  Ireland  were  surrendered  into 
tiiflir  hands ;  until  at  length,  in  retam 
ibr  so  many  acts  of  condesoension,  the 
Pope  deemed  it  safe  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  send,  for  the  first  time  dar- 
ing three  hundred  years,  a  Cardinal  to 
London,  in  order  to  superintend  the 
partition  of  England  into  ecclesiastical 
divisions,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  RomiBh  worship  in  every  parish 
of  the  realm!  Tken^  and  not  till 
then,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were 
opened :  the  bubble,  which  the 
liberals  had  kept  up  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, soddenly  burst,  and  the  dormant 
strength  of  the  Protestant  principle 
was  awakened  to  an  extent  which 
outstripped  all  calculation,  and  al- 
most alarmed  the  most  decided  op- 
ponents throughout  of  Papal  ambi- 
tion! Then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
warning  voice  of  the  bigots  and  illi- 
berals<^ former  days  was  recollected: 
their  oft-derided  predictions  were 
searched  out:  the  streets  were  pla- 
carded with  Lord  Eidon's  vaticina- 
tions ;  and  the  journals  which  most 
openly  shaped  their  course  according 
to  popular  feeling,  were  the  first  to 
insert  in  capital  letters  the  now  ful- 


filled prophecies  of  former  Bliberal- 
ism.* 

Anotiier,  and  not  less  memorable, 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  public 
delu^ons,  all  but  universal,  which 
have  withstood  the  utmost  force  of 
reason,  argument,  and  experience  for 
a  long  course  of  years,  have  been 
suddenly  dispelled  by  some  great  fact 
which  struck  the  senses  of  all,  and 
could  no  longer  be  denied,  has  oc- 
curred in  the  recent  vast  and  impor- 
tant change  which  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  in  California  has  made  on  the 
currency  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
world.  For  thirty  years  past  it  has 
been  the  unifDrm  policy  of  the  British 
Government,  directed  by  the  pressure 
of  the  money  power,  and  the  influence 
of  realised  capital,  to  augment  the 
value  of  realised  wealth,  by  enhancing 
its  price  and  cheapening  everything 
else.  To  effect  this,  gold  was  first 
selected  as  the  standard,  because  it 
was  the  most  valuable  of  the  precious 
metals ;  and  as  its  price  had  for  a  long 
course  of  years  been  i^wly  but 
steadily  advancing,  it  was  thought, 
with  reason,  that  the  assumption  of  it 
as  the  standard  could  not  faii  to 
enhance  the  value  of  realised  capital 
of  every  kind,  by  cheapening  the 
money-price  of  all  the  articles  in 
which  every  one  else  dealt.    Next, 


*  **  We  have  now  lying  before  ub  both  the  printed  and  manuscript  copy  of  the 
petition  of  a  Talaed  friend  (the  late  ReY.  W.  Howells,  of  Long  Acre)  against  the  bill 
for  granting  to  Roman  Catholics  the  priyilege  of  paralysing  the  hands  and  obstruct- 
ing the  labour  of  Protestant  statesmen.  At  page  92,  in  the  Memoirs  of  that 
eminent  man,  published  by  his  friend  and  executor,  Mr  Bowdler,  our  readers  will 
find  that  petition  speaking  with  little  less  than  prophetic  'voice  of  the  confusion  and 
misery  certain  to  follow  a  measure  which  every  Protestant,  in  proportion  to  the 
clearness  of  his  views  of  Divine  truthi  must  consider  a  downright  infraction  of  his 
allegiance  to  his  God. 

"  We  quote  three  of  the  clauses  in  the  petition  alluded  to,  and  we  ask  whether  the 
fears  therein  expressed  have  not  been  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter  : — 

" '  That  the  concession  of  the  elective  franchise  has  not  only  multiplied  the  crimes 
and  aggravated  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  but  shaken  likewise  the  very  foundation  of 
the  glorious  British  constitution,  the  majority  of  Irish  votes  being  virtually  at  the 
disposal  of  a  demoralising,  disloyal,  turbulent,  and  traitorous  priesthood. 

"'That  the  concession  of  the  representative  fhinchise  would   br  — j--*i—  -» 
further  and  progressive  evibi,  and  enable  Romanists  either  to  prosec 
crusade  for  supremacy,  or  involve  the  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  a 

**  *  That  the  grant  of  the  representative  franchise  would  soon  int 
British  Senate  such  an  influx  of  members  from  each  side  the  Chann 
voting  together  on  all  occasions  of  emergency,  control  your  honourabi 
other  estates  of  the  realm,  dictatb  to  thb  mznistebs  of  Tks  cr< 
THBM  i?nco  ANT  MEASuuss  they  pleased.' " 

"Loao  Eldon's  Pbsdictioms  in  1829,  on  tbb  third  ekadino  t 

Catholic  Rblibf  Bill. 
^  The  following  predictions  of  this  venerable  nobleman  were  at  tl 
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8(nill  notes  were  extinguished,  because 
thdy  formed  a  currency  commensurate 
to  the  wants  of  the  nation ;  and  con- 
sequently their  abundance  tended  to 
raise  prices.  Then  the  issue  of  notes 
beyond  £32,000,000  in  the  whole 
empire  was  made  to  depend  on  an 
amount  of  gold  coin  corresponding  to 
the  notes  iraued  being  in  the  co£fers  of 
the  banks  issuing:  in  other  words,  the 
currency  beyond  that  limited  amount, 
not  half  of  what  the  nation  required, 
was  made  entirely  metallic.  Free 
Trade  was  next  introduced,  in  order 
still  further  to  augment  the  value  of 
realised  wealth,  by  taking  a  fourth 
from  the  price  of  every  commodity 
which  it  might  purchase,  and  conse- 
quently depressing  to  a  similar  extent 
the  remuneration  of  productive  indus- 
try. All  this  was  rested  on  the 
plausible  plea  of  maintaining  a  fixed 
and  unchangeable  standard  of  value, 
and  preventing  monetary  crises,  by 
having  no  aurculation  except  what 
was  based  on  the  most  precious  of  the 
precious  metals. 

This  system  was  adhered  to 
through  a  series  of  disasters  directly 
owing  to  its  adoption,  which  would 
have  destroyed  any  other  nation,  and 
levelled  with  the  dust  any  other 
people.  In  vain  was  it  represented 
that  gold  itself  was  a  commodity, 
liable  to  change  in  price  like  any  other 
article  of  commerce,  according  as  the 


supply  was  or  was  not  equal  to  the 
demand ;  Uiat  to  fix  a  standard  price 
for  it  was  to  cast  anchor  in  the  clonds, 
and  that  to  make  the  drcnlation  of 
the  country  depend  entirely  on  the 
retention  of  an  article  of  commerce, 
which  could  not  always  be  retained, 
was  necessarily  to  expose  it  to  the 
recurrence  of  the  most  disastrous 
shock  to  credit.  These  warnings 
were  systematically  disregarded  ;  the 
bullion  system  was  adhered  to  amidst 
the  most  frightful  calamities ;  and  the 
nation,  as  the  piice  of  its  adoption, 
underwent  a  series  of  monetary  con- 
vulsions beyond  anything  recorded  in 
history,  and  which  entailed  losses 
greatly  exceeding  in  amount  the  con- 
fiscation and  destruction  of  property 
which  resulted  from  the  French  Bevo* 
lution. 

Where  are  these  dogmas  about  the 
immutability  and  indestructible  value 
of  the  gold  standard  nowl  ^*  Efflavit 
Deus,  et  dissipantur."  The  bene- 
ficence of  Providence  has  come  to  the 
aid  of  a  benighted  and  suffering 
world.  As  reason  had  proved  inade- 
quate to  withstand  the  pressure  of 
interest,  the  reserves  of  nature  were 
let  in :  the  floodgates  were  opened : 
the  beneficent  stream  overspread  the 
world.  A  few  grains  of  gold  are  dis*- 
covered  in  digging  a  mill-courso  in 
California,  and  the  whole  bullion 
system  is  blown  into  the  air.    The 


At  as  the  senile  and  effete  expressions  of  a  bigoted  octogenarian.    What  a  lesson  has 
he  lefb  to  those  who  now  hold  the  mdder  of  the  state  in  their  hands  I — 

**  *  I  know  that,  sooner  or  later,  this  bill  will  oTertom  the  aristocracy  and  the 
jnonarchy.  >yhat  I  have  stated  is  my  notion  of  the  danger  to  the  Establishment. 
Hafe  they  not  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  for  every  Protestant  archbishop — Roman 
Catholic  deans  for  every  Protestant  dean  1  Did  not  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tics dispute  against  Henry  YIII.  in  defence  of  the  power  of  the  Pope  1  and  in 
Mary's  time  were  not  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  repealed,  not  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  Pope's  legate  f  And  even 
though  you  suppress  these  Roman  Catholics  who  utter  these  seditious,  treasonable, 
abominable,  and  detestable  speeches,  others  will  arise  who  will  utter  speeches  more 
treasonable,  more  abominable,  and  more  detestable.  No  sincere  Roman  Catholic 
4M>nld  or  did  look  for  less  than  a  Roman  Catholic  king  and  a  Roman  Catholic  parliament. 
Their  lordships  might  flatter  themselves  that  the  dangers  he  had  anticipated  were 
visionary,  and  God  forbid  that  he  should  say,  that  those  who  voted  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  will  not  have  done  so  conscientiously,  believing  that  no  danger 
exists  or  can  be  apprehended  from  it.  But  in  so  voting,  they  had  not  that  know- 
ledge of  the  danger  in  which  they  were  placing  the  great,  the  paramount  interests  of 
this  Protestant  state, — they  had  not  that  knowledge  of  its  true  interests  and  situa- 
tion, which  they  ought  to  have.  Those  with  whom  we  are  dealing  are  too  wary  to 
apprise  you  by  any  indiscreet  conduct  of  the  danger  to  which  you  are  exposed. 
When  those  dangers  shall  have  arrived,  I  shall  have  been  consigned  to  the  nm,  the 
sepulchre,  and  mortality  ;  but  that  they  will  arrive,  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  that 
I  yet  oontiaue  to  exist*'  "^BtU'i  Ltfe  in  London,  Dec.  21,  1850. 
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labour  of  a  lifetime  is  nndone  in  a 
jooment:  the  citadel  of  the  money 
power  is  blown  np  by  a  sparic  falling 
m  its  own  magazine :  the  island  on 
which  the  BnlUonists  had  cast  anchor 
itself  begins  to  drift  along.    Farewell 
to   all  their  dreams  of  cheapening 
everything :  farewell  to  the  boast  of 
their  able  and  principal  organ,  that 
they  had  made  the  sovereign  worth 
two  sovereigns  1    The  sovereign  b  in 
process  of  becoming  only  worth  half 
a  sovereign.  The  ominoos  intelligence 
has  been  received  from  Paris  that  the 
English  sovereign  had  declined  four- 
teen  sons  in  valne;    Holland  has 
openly  abandoned  the  gold  standard ; 
I^ranoe  is  preparing  measures  to  meet 
the  altered  value   of  the   precious 
metals.   The  Bullionists  are  struck  in 
the  very  heart  of  their  power.    True 
to  their  motives,  though  not  to  their 
principles,  they  are  ahready  in  their 
journals  decrying  gold  as  a  standard, 
and  proposing  silver  in   its   stead. 
Everything  has  for  a  year  past  been 
rising  in  price  in    England  except 
agricultural  produce  and  sugar,  still 
kept  down  by  the  unrestrained  im- 
portation of  foreign  states.    For  long 
it  was  tried  to  write  down  California; 
but  the  gold-dust  at  length  became 
too  strong  for  them.    The  fatal  truth 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  that  the 
valne  of  money  had  declined,  was 
declining,  and,  as  they  thought,  ought 
to  be  enhanced.    But  how  to  do  that 
was  the  difficulty,  amidst  ceaseless 
arrivals  of  gold  from  California,  and  an 
overflowing  treasure  in  the  Bank  of 
England.    They  discovered  that  some 
other  idea  could  be  formed  of  a  pound 
steriing  '*  than  a  certain  determinate 
wdght  of  gold  metal.**    They  would 
lain  have  it  something  of  less  fleeting 
value.     The  truth  is  at  length  ap- 
parent to  the  nation — ^which  had  been 
•0  long  denied  and  so  studiously  con- 
cealed by  those  who  were  profiting 
by  the  opposite  delusion — that  gold, 
like  every  other  metal,  is  a  commo- 
dity liable  to  change  in  value  accord- 
ing to  its  plenty  or  scarcity,  and  that 
it   is   hopeless   to    make    a   fixed 
standard  of  an  article  which  is  itself 
liable  to  greater  vicissitudes  of  price 
than  perhaps  any  other. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  examples 
of  this  sort  are  roost  fitted  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  final  triumph  of  the 


cause  of  truth,  or  deqM)ndency  as  to 
the  fate  of  a  nation  in  which  eiTor  has 
been  widespread  and  long  continued, 
and  powerful  classes  of  society  are 
interested  in  its  being  perpetuated. 
It  is  evident  that  the  enormity  of 
error,  the  clearness  of  the  demon- 
stration of  its  falsehood,  the  perilous 
and  even  fatal  consequences  which 
may  be  anticipated  from  its  continu- 
ance, afibrd  no  sort  of  security  against 
its  sway  being  continued,  if  an  ii\^u- 
ential  class  is  interested  in  its  duration. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  extension 
of  education,  the  boasted  march  of 
intellect,  the  spread  of  journals,  the 
number  of  persons  interested  in  the 
termination  of  a  pernicious  policy,  the 
awful  consequences  which  may  be 
anticipated  from  its  continuance,  are 
often  wholly  impotent  to  rescue  a 
nation  from  disaster,  it  may  be  ruin, 
if  the  effects  of  the  disastrous  system 
are  not  so  plain  and  palpable  as  to  be 
obvious  to  the  senses  of  the  whole  of 
mankind.  But  while  all  this  is  per- 
fectly clear  on  the  one  hand — and  there 
is  obviously  no  limit  to  this  long 
continuance  of  the  most  ruinous  error 
in  the  opinions  and  policy  of  a  parti- 
cular nation— it  is  equally  evident,  on 
the  other,  that  there  is  a  bar  imposed 
by  Providence  to  the  etemitvof  error 
in  the  world  in  general.  The  laws 
of  nature  at  length  come  to  the  aid 
of  truth:  some  great  and  decisive 
event  occurs  whi(£  renders  its  effects 
palpable  to  all  the  people ;  the  whole 
fabric  of  error  so  studiously  upheld, 
so  anxiously  defended,  is  overturned 
in  an  instant;  lund  mankind,  awak- 
ening from  the  slumbers  of  half  a 
century,  are  astonished  only  how  a 
thing  so  very  evident  had  never  before 
struck  them.  They  then  find,  to 
their  infinite  surprise,  that  all  which 
has  occurred  had  been  clearly  fore- 
seen and  distinctly  predicted  by  the 
few  among  them  who  judged  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  and  cast  their  eyes 
beyond  the  interests  or  passions  of 
the  moment;  and  that  it  was  not 
because  truth  had  not  been  told  to 
them,  but  because  thetf  would  not  lis- 
ten to  it,  that  all  the  calamities  tlicy 
deplore  had  been  brought  upon  them. 
The  circumstances  which  mainly 
contribute  to  produce  this  extraordi- 
nary tenacity  of  error  and  insensibility 
to  truth,  in  the  majority  of  mankind 
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at  all  times  and  ander  all  drcom* 
stances,  are  their  general  indifference 
to  distant  effects,  and  their  acute  sense 
oi present  burdens.  If  the  danger  is 
obvions  and  visible  to  tiie  senses  of 
all,  and,  abore  all,  if  it  threatensimme- 
diate  evil  to  all,  the  mass  of  men  will 
often  make  incredible,  almost  super- 
human efforts  to  avert  it.  But  if  it 
b  distant  and  contingent  onlj,  and 
the  remedies  proposed  to  guard 
against  it  are  attended  with  present 
burdens,  however  slight,  it  will  in 
general  be  found  that  it  is  wholly  im- 
possible to  make  them  do  anything  to 
guard  against  the  impending  evils. 
In  the  words  of  one  who  knew  them 
well,*  **  they  prefer  any  load  of  in- 
famy, however  great,  to  any  burden 
of  taxation,  however  light."  They 
never  will  incur  present  expense  to 
ffuard  against  future  danger.  It  is 
hr  this  reason  that  states  in  which 
the  popular  voice  is  all-powerfal  so 
often  rush  into  foreign  wars  with 
scarcely  any  preparations,  and  are  so 
often  defeated  by  nations  possessing 
far  less  vigour  and  fewer  resources, 
but  in  whom  the  wisdom  of  a  mo- 
narchical or  aristocratic  government 
has  made  an  adequate  provision  in 
peace  for  the  contingency  of  future 
hostilities.  All  the  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes, we  know,  failed  to  make 
the  Athenian  people  take  any  steps 
to  augment  the  national  armaments, 
and  they  got  the  battle  of  Chseronea 
and  subjugation  by  Philip  in  conse- 
quence. The  English,  in  1778,  com- 
menced the  contest  with  their  revolted 
American  colonies  with  a  regular 
army  of  20,000  men,  and  they  lost 
the  colonies  in  consequence:  they 
began  the  war  with  France  in  1793 
with  40,000  regular  soldiers  in  the 
British  empire,  when  their  enemy 
had  1,200,000  men  under  arms ;  and 
it  cost  them  a  struggle  of  twenty 
years,  and  six  hund^  millions  of 
debt  incurred,  to  get  the  bettes.  of 
the  necessary  consequences  of  their 
infatuation.  They  starved  down  the 
establishment  In  India,,  and  forbade 
all  hostile  preparations,  even  though 
it  was  a  dominion  won,  and  which 
could  only  be  upheld,  by  the  sword,  till 
it  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  de- 
struction on  the  banks  of  the  Sntlej  ; 
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and  the  empire  which  disposed  of  the 
resources  of  80,000,000  of  sabjects, 
owed  its  extrication  from  what  seem- 
ed unavoidable  ruin,  only  to  a  strange 
and  unaccountable  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  resting  on  a  popnlati(m  of 
6,000,000  only,  when  victory  was  with- 
in their  grasp.  The  Americans  rushed 
into  a  contest  with  England  in  1812 
with  a  fleet  of  six  frigates  and  an  army 
of  8000  men ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  in  two  years  their  commerce  was 
totally  destroyed,  their  capital  taken 
by  a  British  division  of  3500  men, 
and  the  general  suffering  would  in  six 
months  have  made  the  Northern 
States  break  off  from  the  Union,  had 
not  England,  weary  of  fluting  and 
satiated  wi^  glory,  sheathed  her 
sword  when  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  was  within  her  power. 

But  in  addition  to  this  general 
cause  of  delusion  and  error,  which 
pervades  all  states  really  regulated 
by  the  popular  voice,  there  is  another 
and  a  still  more  powerfhl  one  which 
occasions  and  perpetuates  the  most 
ruinous  public  delusions  in  an  ad- 
vanced and  complicated  state  of 
society.  This  arises  from  the  ^rength 
and  influence  of  the  classes  who  be- 
come interested  in  the  perpetuating 
of  error  beomse  they  profit  by  it,  and 
the  impossibility  of  getting  the  great 
bulk  of  men  to  see,  among  the  nume- 
rous causes  which  are  then  acting 
upon  their  fortunes,  the  real  ones  to 
which  their  sufferings  are  owing. 
They  know  perfectly  when  they  are 
prosperous,  and  when  unfortunate; 
but  they  do  not  know,  and  cannot  be 
brought  to  see,  to  what  either  the  pro- 
sperity  or  advereity  is  to  be  ascribed. 
If  the  consequences  of  a  particular  line 
of  policy  could  be  brought  before  them 
by  a  clear  and  ^rt  process  of  demon- 
stration —  if  they  could  see  fipom 
whence  their  sufl^ng  In  truth  comes, 
and  the  arrow,  known  to  have  been 
discharged  from  the  quivers  of 
Free  Trade  and  a  metallic  currency, 
could  be  seen  festering  in  the  breast 
of  every  industrious  man  in  the  coun- 
try, one  universal  burst  of  indignation 
would  arise  fh>m  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other.  This  system,  so 
profitable  to  themonejred  rich,  so  ruin- 
ous to  the  industrious  poor,  would  be 
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abolished,  amidst  shonts  of  congrata- 
lation  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  in  a  month.  Bat  they  can- 
not he  brongbt  to  tee  this ;  and  the 
vast  riches  which  the  continuance  of 
this  system  is  daily  bringing  to  the 
moneyed  classes,  enables  them  to 
perpetoate  the  darkness. 

The  press  in  soch  drcnmstances 
becomes — ^what  it  was  in  Napoleon^s 
time  in  France,  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  military  power — what 
Madame  de  Stael  feared  it  would  one 
day  become  in  all  aged  communities — 
the  most  powerful  engine  for  the  dif- 
ftision  and  continuance  of  error. 
The  most  ruinous  systems  of  public 
policy  are  then  pursued  with  the  cor- 
dial support  of  the  mWionnaire*  who 
profit  by  them,  with  the  loud  applause 
and  able  assistance  of  the  public 
press,  who  are  guided  by  the  require- 
ments of  their  subscribers,  or  directed 
by  the  dictates  of  their  shareholders, 
and  amidst  the  supine  indifference 
or  sullen  despair  of  the  industrious 
<dasses,  who  are  steeped  in  misery  by 
tii^r  effects.  They  see  they  are 
ruined,  but  they  know  not  how  or  by 
whom ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  public 
press  are  careful  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  any  but  the  ri|^t  quarter  for 
redress.  In  despair  at  sndi  an  accu- 
mulatioD  of  distresses,  the  great  bulk 
of  mankhid  follow  the  usual  instinct 
of  the  multitude  in  such  cases— they 
fristen  upon  the  seen  in  preforence  to 
searching  for  the  unseen,  and  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  anv  demagogue  of  the 
^mj  iHk>  lays  before  them  plans  for  a 
great  reduction  of  public  burdens,  by 
abandoning  nearly  the  whole  means 
of  the  public  defence.  Thus  a  per- 
petual reduction  of  our  military  and 
naval  armaments,  and  means  of  main- 
taining our  independence  or  even 
exbtenee  as  a  nation,  is  forced  upon 
snooessive  Governments,  without  the 
aHghtest  regard  to  the  obvious  peril 
with  which  such  reductions,  with 
increasing  armaments  on  the  part  of 
our  neighbours,  and  increasing  points 
of  attack  upon  the  part  of  ourselves, 
mmi  be  attended;  and  the  policy 
which  has  impoverished  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  terminates  in  its 
natural  result,  the  destruction  of  the 
nation  itself.  Such  is  the  most  com- 
mon process  of  national  ruin. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  day 


will  one  day  come  when  all  these 
illusions  will  be  dispelled.  If  a  Rus- 
sian fleet  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the 
line  anchors  off  the  Nore,  and  de- 
mands the  surrender  of  tiie  arsenal  of 
Woolwich,  and  of  our  ships  of  war  at 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  as  the 
condition  of  their  raising  the  block- 
ade of  the  capital  or  saving  it  from  pil- 
lage— or  if  a  French  squadron  of  fifteen 
ships  of  the  line  takes  a  second  look 
into  Torbay,  and  we  have  onlv  tluree 
or  four  half-manned  seventy-rours  to 
oppose  to  them — or  if  an  invading  army 
of  80,000  men  lands  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  and  we  can  only  muster 
30,000  regular  troops  to  stop  their 
progress — if  Woolwich  is  taken,  and 
Hyde  Park  is  the  scene  of  an  enemy's 
camp,  and  London,  like  Paris,  capi- 
tulates to  the  conqueror — or  if  Russia 
and  America  unite  together  and  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  the  half  of  our 
fleet  and  the  whole  of  our  arsenals 
as  the  price  at  which  they  will  allow 
their  grain-laden  vessels  to  come  to 
Great  Britain  and  restore  bread  to  the 
7,000,000  of  our  population  whom  we 
have  in  four  years  rendered  dependent 
on  supplies  from  those  countries  for 
their  daily  food,  or  if  wheat  rises  to 
160s.  the  quarter,  and  the  quartern  loaf 
to  2s.  in  consequence  of  our  refusal — if 
the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the 
Clyde  are  blockaded  by  hostile  fleets^ 
and  700,000  or  800,000  manufacturers 
with  their  families,  for  the  sake  of 
the  riches  produced  by  whom^  we  have 
sacrificed  everything,  are  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  employment — or  if  the 
seamen  of  the  Baltic  and  other  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe  have  come  to 
outnumber  our  own  in  the  carrying  on 
of  our  trade,  and  threaten  to  disable 
our  commerce,  and  bring  us  to  death's 
door,  by  simply  recalling  their  crews 
•—or  if  the  Bank  stops  payment  in 
the  midst  of  these  calamities,  and 
public  and  private  credit  are  at  once 
destroyed  at  the  very  time  when  their 
assistance  is  most  needed— <Aen,  and 
not  till  then,  will  England  speak  out 
in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

How  rapidly  will  the  scales  then 
fall  from  the  eyes  which  have  so  long 
been  blinded ;  how  bitter  will  be  the 
regret  at  the  inexplicable  insensibi- 
lity now  to  solemn  warnings;  how 
intense  the  indignation  at  the  delu- 
sions which,  for  the  sake  of  presoU 
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profit  to  the  deladers,  has  so  long 
been  practised  npon  them  I  The 
btint  of  indignation  with  which  the 
appointment  of  the  Lord  Cardinal 
was  received  throoghoot  England, 
the  more  suppressed  apprehensions 
with  which  the  opening  of  the  Call- 
fomian  treasures  was  viewed  by  our 
moneyed  oligarchy,  can  afford  but  a 
faint  image  of  the  feelings  of  agony 
which  will  then  wring  the  British 
heart— the  frightful  cry  of  distress 
which  will  then  rise  up  from  famish- 
ing millions,  the  universal  horror  at 
past  neglect  which  will  send  the  iron 
into  the  soul  of  our  whole  people. 
Their  efforts  to  redeem  the  past  will 
probably  be  great;  their  struggles 
will  be  those  of  a  giant.  But  it 
may  be  too  late.  They  will  be  in 
the  condition  of  the  Athenian  people 
when  Lysander  cast  anchor  off  the 
Fir»u3,  after  the  burning  of  their 
fleet  at  Aigos  Potamos ;  or  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, when  the  legions  of  Sci- 
pio,  in  the  last  Punic  war,  drew 
round  their  walls ;  or  of  the  Piuisians, 
when  **  Europe  in  arms  l)efore  their 
gates"  demanded  the  surrender  of  all 
their  conquests.  They  will  be  pro- 
•  foundly  mortified— they  will  be  cut  to 
the  heart ;  they  would  give  half  they 
possess  for  a  deliverance,  but  they 
will  he  forced  to  submit;  and  to  the 
annalist  of  these  moumfhl  times  will 
only  remain  the  task  of  drawing  the 
appropriate  moral  from  the  melan- 
choly tale,  and  recording  the  fall  and 
ruin  of  England  for  the  instruction  of, 
and  as  a  beacon  to  be  avoided  by, 
fhtnre  times. 

The  Free  Trade  and  Bnllionist 
orators  will  exclaim  that  this  state- 
ment is  overcharged— that  these  ap- 
prehensions are  enth^ly  chimerical — 
that  neither  France  nor  Russia  have 
the  slightest  intention  of  goine  to 
war  with  us— that  the  days  of  hos- 
tility between  nations  are  at  an  end — 
that,;  even  if  we  were  attacked,  our 
resources  are  greater  than  ever— and 
that  the  insular  situation  of  Great 
Britain  gives  her  a  security  which 
renders  the  maintenance  of  costly 
armaments  for  the  national  defence 
wholly  unnecessary.  This  Is  what 
they  witt  say;  and  we  tell  them  what 
they  will  not  say. — ^They  will  never 
allude  to  the  arguments  which  follow, 
which  wUl  demonstrate  the  reality  of 


kU  this  peril  as  cleariy  as  any  propo- 
sition in  Euclid ;  if  they  do  allude  to 
them,  it  will  only  be  to  ridicule  and 
misrepresent— the  usual  resource  of 
detected  error  in  presence  of  irresis- 
tible arguments.  They  will  never 
allude  to  the  facts  or  arguments  ad- 
duced on  the  other  side ;  but,  treating 
the  whole  persons  who  adduce  them 
— and  ourselves  among  the  rest — 
as  utter  fonatics  and  monomaniacs, 
continue  to  inculcate  on  thehr  nume- 
rous readers— who  never  look  at  any 
papers  on  the  other  side — the  entire 
security  of  the  nation,  the  evident 
advent  of  a  time  when  all  wars  are 
to  cease,  our  secure  and  unassailable 
position,  and  the  utter  folly  of  incurr- 
mg  the  certain  evil  of  present  ex- 
pense for  the  purpose  of  warding  off 
such  contingent,  remote,  and  chime- 
rical dangers.  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  ability  with  which  this  method 
of  upholdiing  delusions  is  carried  on, 
and  of  the  readiness  with  which  it 
is  listened  to  both  by  the  opulent  and 
powerful  class  whose  means  of 
amassing  fortunes  would  be  dimi- 
nished, and  the  numerous  class  whose 
burdens  would  in  a  slight  degree  be 
increased  by  a  change  of  system. 

The  argunkent,  that  the  era  of 
wars  has  ceased,  that  Peace  Con- 
gresses are  henceforth  to  supersede 
the  logic  of  t^nnon,  and  that  the 
sooner  we  disband  our  troops,  and 
sell  our  ships  of  the  line,  as  a  costly 
relic  of  a  preadamite  age,  the  better 
— ^wonld  be  an  extremely  strong  one, 
and  deserving  of  the  most  serious^ 
consideration,  if  it  had  any  founda- 
tion in  fact.  But  if  this  is  not 
the  case— if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
facts  are  all  of  an  opposite  dia- 
racter  —  then  the  argument,  based 
on  such  a  fallacious  foundation,  be- 
comes the  strongest  which  can  be 
urged  on  the  other  side.  Now,  with- 
out going  back  to  former  tiroes  and 
the  annals  of  history,  let  us  attend 
only  to  our  own  days,  and  what  we 
see  around  us,  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  war  be- 
coming unknown  among  men,  and  a 
real  millennium  causing  all  swords  to 
be  turned  into  pruning-hooks. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  tendency 
of  the  present  times  is  to  become 
democratic ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  the 
increased  weight  of  the  people— the 
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greatest  snffinr^n  hem  the  ravages  of 
war— in  the  dhrection  of  public  affUrs, 
that  the  adyocates  of  nniversal  peace 
rest  their  predictions  of  the  imme- 
diate advent  of  a  pacific  millennium. 
What  conntenance  do  the  facts  of 
recent  times— even  if  all  previons 
history  were  set  aside— afford  to  the 
assertion  that  democratic  influence  is 
essentiallj  of  a  pacific  character,  and 
that  with  the  increase  in  all  civilised 
states  of  popular  power,  the  disuse 
and,  at  length,  extinction  of  war 
may  be  anticipated? 

So  far  firom  affording  any  counte- 
nance to  such  an  idea,  all  recent,  ns 
well  as  former  experience,  leads  to 
conclusions  dkectly  the  reverse,  and 
induces  the  melancholy  prognostica- 
tion that,  with  the  general  increase  of 
democratic  influence,  not  only  will 
the  sphere  of  future  hostility  he  aug- 
mented, but  its  fierceness  and  devasta- 
tions will  be  fearfully  enhanced.  Who 
commenced  the  dreadful  wars  of  the 
Frendi  Bev<dution,  which  for  twenty 
long  years  deluged  Europe  with 
blood,  and  brought  the  tricolor  stand- 
ards—the emblem  of  Republicanism 
—into  eveiT  capital  of  continental 
Europe? — ^Democratic  ascendency  in 
Paris;  the  crimes  and  ambition  of 
the  Girondists;  the  bloodthirsty  pas- 
sions of  the  Jacobins,  which,  not  con- 
tent with  ravaging  and  drenching 
with  gore  their  own  country,  could 
not  find  vent  but  in  the  sacking  and 
plundering  of  all  Europe.  What 
afterwards  nve  rise  to  the  terrible 
struggle  m  Poland  in  1831,  and  in- 
duced the  multii^ied  sufferings  of  that 
gallant  but  inconsiderate  and  infitu- 
ated  democracy  ?— The  French  Revo- 
lution of  1880,  which,  but  for  the 
firmness  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  his 
determination  to  risk  all  rather  than 
gratify  the  passion  for  war  in  the 
Republicans  who  had  elevated  him 
to  power,  would  have  involved 
Europe  in  nniversal  conflagration. 
What  brought  on  the  horrid  dvil 
war  in  Spidn,  which  for  five  years 
overwhelmed  the  Peninsula  with 
horrors  and  cold-blooded  atrocities, 
which  throw  even  those  consequent 
on  the  inva^on  of  Napoleon  into 
the  shade  ?^A  democratic  triumph 
in  Madrid;  the  pladng  of  a  revo- 
lutionaiy  queen  on  the  throne  of 
Spain ;  the  determination  and  armed 


intervention  of  England  and  France 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  popular  aggres- 
sion in  both  kingdoms  of  the  Penin- 
sula. 

What  overturned  the  throne  and 
pacific  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  ? — His 
determination  to  keep  at  peace ;  his 
resolution  to  coerce,  at  any  hazard, 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Parisian 
democrats.  He  tried  to  be  a  **  Napo- 
leon of  Peace,"  and  he  lost  his 
throne  and  died  in  exile  in  con- 
sequence. What  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  triumph  of  the  RepuUlcans 
in  Paris  in  February  1848?  Was 
it  the  reign  of  uuiversal  tranquillity 
— the  advent  of  peace  and  good- will 
among  men  ?  Was  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  outbreak  of  general  hostility 
— the  universal  arming  of  nation 
against  natiou,  of  people  against 
people,  of  race  against  race  ?  Did  not 
Republican  Piedmont  invade  Lom- 
bardy ;  and  Republican  Prussia,  Hol- 
stein ;  and  Republican  France  besiege 
Rome  ?  Did  not  the  Magyar  rise  up 
against  the  Sclave,  and  the  Bohemian 
against  the  Austrian,  and  the  Lom- 
bard against  both ;  and  was  not  the 
frightful  scene  of  almost  nniversal 
hostility  appeased— and  that  for  the 
time  only — by  the  appalling  appear- 
ance of  a  hundred  thousand  Musco- 
vites on  the  Hungarian  plains  ?  Have 
not  Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  last 
six  months  been  on  the  verge  of  a 
dreadful  contest?  Have  not  the 
burghers  and  ploughmen  of  all  Ger- 
many been  called  from  their  peaceful 
avocations,  to  man  the  ranks  of  the 
landwebr  ?  Have  not  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  been  arrayed  on  the 
opposite  sides,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Saale  crowded  with  armies  paralleled 
only  by  those  which  in  1813  stood  on 
those  of  the  Elbe?  And  what  stopped 
this  dreadful  war,  and  sent  back 
those  multitudes  of  armed  dtisena 
unscathed  to  their  peaceful  homes? 
Was  it  republican  France,  or  popular 
England?  No;  it  was  despotic  Rus- 
sia. It  was  the  presence  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  armed  and 
disciplined  Muscovites  on  the  banks* 
of  the  Vistula,  which  like  a  thunder- 
cloud overcast  the  east  of  Europe, 
and  at  last  cooled  down  the  ardent 
ambition  of  democratic  Prussia  into 
something  like  a  just  estimate  of  the 
chances  of  the  conflict,  and  a  tern- 
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porary  respect  for  the  rights  of  other 
aations. 

Tarn  to  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
and  is  the  prospect  more  indicative  of 
the  advent  of  a  pacific  millennium  ? 
Is  it  to  be  found  among  the  English 
colonists  in  India,  or  the  energetic 
republicans  of  America?  Have  not 
the  English,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
been  engaged  in  almost  ceaseless  hos- 
tilities in  Hindostan  or  China,  daring 
which  ultimately  our  victorious  stand- 
ards have  been  advanced  to  Cabul 
and  Nankin ;  and  we  have  seen  our 
empire  shaken  to  its  very  foundation 
by  the  disasters  of  the  Coord  Cabul 
Pass,  and  the  frightful  contest  on  the 
bankis  of  the  Sutlej?  Is  America 
more  peaceful,  and  is  the  advent  of 
the  reign  of  peace  foreshadowed  by  the 
enture  abstinence  from  ambitions  and 
angry  passions  in  the  republicans  of 
its  southern  or  northern  hemisphere  ? 
Has  not  the  former,  since  the  disastrous 
era  when  its  revolution  began,  been 
the  theatre  of  convulsions  so  frequent, 
and  bloodshed  so  incessant,  that  his- 
tory, in  despair,  has  ceased  to  record 
the  names  of  these  conflicts,  and 
points  with  horror  only  to  their  woeful 
<x>n8eqoences  ?  And  has  not  Nor- 
thern America,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  exhibited  the  most  unequivocal 
evidence  of  the  lust  of  conquest  hav- 
ing gained  possession  of  the  most 
influential  portions  of  her  inhabitants? 
Were  they  not  actually  at  war  with 
us  in  1837  to  support  the  Canadian 
revolutionists ;  did  they  not  cheat  us 
out  of  three-fourths  of  Maine,  and 
bully  us  out  of  half  of  Oregon ;  and 
have  they  not  squatted  down,  without 
the  vestige  of  a  title,  on  Texas ;  and 
when  the  Mexicans  resented  the  ag- 
gression, invaded  their  territory  and 
wrested  from  them  the  half  of  it, 
including  the  whole  auriferous  region 
of  California?  In  short,  war  sur- 
rounds us  on  all  ^des ;  its  passions 
are  raging  throughout  the  world;  an 
era  of  such  hostile  prognostications 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  And  yet  Mr  Cobden 
and  Mr  Bright  declare,  to  admiring 
and  assenting  audiences  in  Manches- 
ter, that  the  era  of  war  is  past,  and 
that  we  should  disband  our  droops  and 
seU  our  ships  of  the  line  I  They  are 
like  an  insane  patient  in  a  distant 
wing  of  a  building  which  is  wrapped 
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in  flames,  who  positively  refhsee  to  do 
anything  to  save  himself,  saying, 
"  They  will  never  reach  me," 

Has  the  conduct  of  the  English 
Government  for  twenty  years  past 
evinced  the  reality  of  the  alleged  dis- 
inclination to  hostilities  which  is  said 
to  be  creeping  over  all  established 
governments,  and  to  which  popular 
ones  in  particular  are  in  so  remark- 
able  a  manner  averse  ?  Has  not  our 
conduct,  on  the  contrary,  even  in 
Europe,  been  aggressive  and  provoca- 
torv  to  war  in  the  very  highest  degree  ? 
Did  we  not  unite  with  France  to  force 
a  revolutionary  goyemment  on  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  to  prevent  a  legiti- 
mate one  in  Belgium  from  recovering 
its  lawful  possesions?  'Did  we  no^ 
along  with  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria, throw  down  the  gauntlet,  at  the 
time  of  the  bombardment  of  Beyrout 
and  the  siege  of  Acre,  to  France;  and 
did  not  the  firmness  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  the  accession  of  Guicot,  whom  he 
called  to  his  coundte  at  the  eriUcal 
moment,  alone  prevent  a  general 
and  frightful  war  in  Enrcfp^?  It 
is  well  known,  to  all  persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  subieeti  that  we  were 
still  nearer  a  war  with  France  some 
years  afterwards,  when  the  afiGur  of 
Otaheite  and  Qoeen  Pomare  revived 
the  ancient  and  imdying  jealon^  of 
the  two  countries.  We  know  it  for  a 
fact,  that  at  that  period  the  French 
were  prepared  for,  and  fulfy  expected 
instant  hostilities ;  and  that  for 
several  nights  six  thousand  cht^ce 
light  troops  slept  armed  and  accoutred 
on  board  the  huge  war-steamers  at 
Cherbourg,  ready  to  start  at  daybreak 
for  a  descent  on  the  soatham  shores 
of  Britain,  and  on  some  of  its  unde- 
fended dockyards,  where  not  a  vestige 
of  preparation  had  been  made  to  re- 
pel them. 

But  why  recur  to  periods  compara- 
tively remote  for  proo&  of  a  state  of 
things  whtdi  recur  under  our  present 
foreign  administration  as  periodically 
as  commercial  catastrophes  do  under 
our  monetary  system  ?  In  November 
1849  we  sent  Admhral  Parker,  with 
the  whole  Mediterranean  fleet,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  took 
the  Czar  by  the  beard  to  rescue  from 
his  grasp  some  thousand  Hungarian 
insurgents ;  and  not  content  with  this 
demonstration— which  was  as  hostile 
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as  the  anchoring  of  a  Bossian  fleet  off 
the  Nore  would  have  been  to  this 
•coimtiy^-he  was  directed  to  cast 
anchor,  on  his  return,  off  the  Pirsens, 
and  bid  defiance  to  France  and  Rnraia, 
the  gnarantees  with  oarselTos  of  the 
independence  of  Greece.  On  this 
occasion  we  were  so  near  a  rapture 
that  the  French  amboModor  actuaUy 
Jeft  London^  and  the  Russian  one  was 
preparing  to  follow  his  example,  when 
an  immediate  war  with  the  two  largest 
powers  of  Europe— thus,  by  uniMtfal- 
ieled  rashness  on  our  part,  brought,  Ibr 
the  first  time  for  half  a  centuiy,  to  act 
sordidly  together —was  only  prerentc^ 
by  our  succumbing  and  referring  the 
matter  to  arbitration,  as  they  had  all 
along  proposed,  instead  of  exacting  it 
at  the  cannon's  mouth,  as  we  had  at 
first  endeavonred  to  do.  And  for 
what  mighty  national  interest  was  this 
enormous  peril  incurred,  when,  as 
usual,  we  were  wholly  unprepared  to 
meet  it?  Was  it  to  save  Hindostan 
from  invasion,  or  raise  the  blockade  of 
the  Nore,  or  extricate  our  fleet  fhmi 
the  grasp  of  the  Czar  ?  No  I  It  was 
to  enforce  private  claims  of  M.  Pacifico 
and  Mr  Finlay  on  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, to  the  amount  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds — a  proceeding  which  afforded 
the  Continental  powers,  if  they  had 
been  as  hoetUely  disposed  as  our 
Government,  a  fair  precedent  for  send- 
ing a  Russian  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of 
the  line  to  the  Nore,  to  demand 
satisfkction  from  our  Government 
for  the  brutal  attack  on  Marshal 
Haynau!  And  yet,  such  is  the 
infa^ation  produced  by  party  spirit, 
that  not  only  was  this  aggressive  act 
approved  by  a  majodt^  of  the 
House  of  Commons,^  even  after  we 
had  been  obliged  to  recede  firom  it, 
but  it  was  approved  by  the  very  men 
who  are  constantly  preaching  up 
the  immediate  advent  of  a  pacific  mil- 
lennium, and  the  necessity  of  disband- 
ing our  troops  and  selling  our  ships 
of  the  line. 

Surrounded  then,  as  we  undeniably 
are,  with  the  flames  and  the  passions 
of  war  on  every  side ;  slumbering  on 
the  edge  of  a  volcano,  the  fires  of 
which  are  smouldering  under  our 
feet  and  gathering  strength  for  a 
fresh  and  still  more  terrific  explosion ; 
actuated  as  we  are  by  unbounded 
national  haughtiness,   and  a  most 


aggressive  system  of  foreign  policy, 
have  we  dooe  anything  to  support 
our  pretensions,  or  avert  those 
ravages  from  our  own  shores  which 
we  have  so  liberally  scattered  on  all 
Ae  adjacent  coasts?  Have  we  100,000 
regular  troops  and  200,000  land- 
wehr,  in  the  British  Islands,  ready  to 
repel  insult ;  and  a  fleet  of  SO  ships 
of  the  line  and  20  anned  steamers, 
ready  afloat  and  manned^  on  the 
German  Ocean  and  in  the  Channel,  to 
secure  our  harbours  firom  attack,  and 
raise  a  blockade  of  our  coasts? 
Have  we-Hsince  we  are  so  set  upon  a 
foreign  war,  and  have  done  so  much 
to  spread  the  passions  which  aeces- 
sarily  lead  to  it,  and  made  so  many 
hostile  demonstrations  eakulated  m- 
stanify  to  mdace  tif—made  preparations 
in  oar  Exchequer  and  our  granaries 
for  its  expanes  and  Its  privations  ? 
Have  we,  like  Frederick  the  Great 
when  he  invaded  Silesia,  a  fiuid  of 
£7,000,000  in  the  Treasury,  to  meet 
his  war  expenses;  or  * Napoleoiif 
when  he  plunged  into  Russia,  a  re- 
serve of  £14,000,000  in  the  vaults  of 
tiie  Tnileries?  Have  we  fortified 
Woolwich,  the  general  arsenal  of  the 
empire,  and  Chatham,  and  our  other 
naval  depots,  hitherto  undefended? 
Have  we  cleared  out  the  glacis  of 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  so  as  to 
give  fi-ee  range  to  the  guns  of  the 
works,  and  established  a  great  central 
fortification  at  Weedon,  or  some 
other  central  point  in  JBngland, 
whither  our  troops  might  i^tire,  if 
obliged  to  evacuate  London,  and 
where  the  new  levies,  raised  in 
haste,  might  receive  the  elements 
of  discipline,  without  the  risk  of 
being  assailed,  while  yet  in  the  awk- 
ward squad  state,  by  the  enemies' 
cuirassiers? 

Alas  1  we  have  done  none  of  these 
things.  Woolwich  is  still  an  open 
depot,  liable  to  be  taken  by  a  single 
regiment ;  there  is  not  a  bastion  at 
Weedon;  there  is  not  a  defensible 
poet  in  the  envhrons  of  London; 
Chatham,  Sheemess,  and  Deptford 
are  entirely  open  on  the  land  side ;  and 
aldiough  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
are  fortified,  and  may  be  pronounced 
impregnable  agahist  a  naval  assault, 
€hey  are  far  from  being  so  against  a 
land  force.  The  enemy  would  not 
require  to  run  a  sap  u^  to  the  counter- 
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scarp :  we  have  saved  bim  the 
trouble,  by  allowing  houses  to  be 
built  almost  everywhere  so  near  the 
ditch,  that  the  besiegers  would  effect 
a  lodgment  there  the  first  day,  and 
be  able  to  batter  in  the  breach  in  two 
days  more.  Landwehr  we  have  none, 
unless  30,000  pensioners— most  valu* 
able  veterans,  of  great  use  agahist 
mobs,  or  for  garrison  service,  but  little 
qualified  for  the  field  —  deserve  the 
name :  our  yeomanry,  though  admir- 
ably mounted  and  full  of  spirit,  are 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  duties, 
and  unaccustomed  to  the  fatigues,  of 
actual  warfare.  We  have  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  ships  of  the  line, 
and  these  but  imperfectly  manned^ 
ready  for  sea  in  oar  harbours ;  and 
the  regular  troops  in  Great  Britain, 
though  second  to  none  in  the  world 
in  discipline  and  courage,  can  only 
muster  37,000  sabres  and  bayonets, 
and  in  the  two  islands  amount  only  to 
e-1,000 ! !  In  proportion  to  the  eager- 
ness withw&ichwe  have  spread  abroad 
the  passions  and  lighted  the  fiames  of 
war  in  all  the  adjoining  states,  is 
the  assiduity  with  which  we  have 
neglected  or  abandoned  onr  own  de- 
fences ;  and  the  promptitude  we  have 
evinced,  on  every  possible  occasion, 
to  provoke  the  hostility  or  rouse  the 
jealousy  of  the  most  powerful  states 
in  our  neighbourhood  can  be  paral- 
leled only  by  the  simultaneous  reduc- 
tions we  have  effected  in  our  own 
armaments,  and  the  utterly  defence* 
less  state  in  which  we  have  exposed 
ourselves  to  their  attacks.  Judging 
firom  our  internal  reduction?,  one 
would  suppose  we  were  never  again 
to  go  to  war ;  judging  from  our  foreign 
policy,  one  would  suppose  we  were 
never  again  to  be  at  peace. 

To  illustrate  these  remarks,  and 
demonstrate  the  utter  insanity  of  our 
simultaneous  adoption  of  the  most 
aggressive  foreign  policy  and  the 
most  pacific  internal  preparation,  we 
subjoin  from  Sir  Francis  Head's  late 
most  admirable  and  interesting  work 
a  vidimus  of  the  military  force  of  the 
principal  Enropean  powers,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  subjoin  to  it  a  statement  of  our 
naval  force,  accompanied  with  that  of 
France,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States — the  principal  maritime  powers 
of  the  Continent  and  America : — 


I 


heComktry, 

IFcb. 

I.  Frjlkcb. 

Regular  troopt^ 
Infimtry, 
Carslry, 
Artillery,      • 
Engineers,  &c^    • 

301,224 
58,932 
30,166 
18,298 

National  Guards, 

408,630 
2,630,800 

II.  Russia. 

Regular  troopt — 
Infiintry,       •        .        .        468,000 
Caralry,        .        .        •  85,000 

Cossacks,      .       •       •         20,000 


Regnlars, 

Guns,            ,        « 

• 

573,000 
1,020 

Garrisons  and  reserves, 
Cossacks,      . 

160,000 
10,000 

160,00a 

III.  Austria  (in  war.) 
Infantry,      .        .        .        484,240 
Cavalry,       .        .        .          54,560 
ArtUlery,      .        •        .          26,104 
Engineers,  &c.,     .       «          56,549 

In  peace  reduced  to, 
Landvrehr,    . 

• 

626,453 
878,552 
200,000 

IV.  Prussia. 

lUgulart  and  Lane 
Infantry,      • 
Cavalry, 
Artillery,      . 
Engineers,  &c.,     • 

• 
• 

r— 

265,530 

49,662 

23,400 

40,800 

Guns, 
Landstnrm, 

379,392 

1,163 

222,416 

y.  Great  Britain; 
lUgulart^   infantry,    cavalry,   and 

artillery — 

In  Great  Britain,         «  37,845 

..  Ireland,  .        •        •  24,005 

..  European  colonies,  .  7,915 

..  Asia,  (English,)        •  30,467 

..  America,  ftc.,           •  19,835 

..  Africa,     •        •        •  3,703 


Pensioners,  .  30,000 

Dockyards-men,         8,000 
Yeomanry,    .  18,441 

Militia  in  Channel )  .  ^^f. 
Islands,  1  *»'"" 


123,768 


^SiR  F.  Hrad,  p.  5-36. 
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This  is  the  aUire  force^  so  far  as 
European  troops  are  concemed,  which 
Iz  on  foot  to  protect  the  immense 
British  dominions  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  I  And  as  the  entire 
regular  force  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  only  61,848  men,  with  40 
gons  eqaipped  for  the  field— and  at 
least  a  fifth  of  eyenr  militarj  force 
most  always  be  dedacted  for  sick, 
absent,  and  deserters—it  follows  that 
50,000  men,  with  40  gnns,  is  the 
Tery  utmost  of  regular  troops  that 
could  be  relied  on  in  both  islands 
to  meet  an  enemy.  Of  this  at  least 
20,000  would  require  to  be  left  in 
Ireland;  so  that  30,000  men  alone 
could  be  assembled  in  the  last 
extremity  for  the  defence  of  Great 
Britain!  As  to  the  pensioners 
and  yeomanry,  they  would  be 
entirely  absorbed  in  forming  gar- 
risons, keeping  up  the  commu- 
nications, and  preser^  ing  tranquillity 
in  the  manufacturing  towns  m  the 
interior. 

Formidable  as  this  state  of  matters 
is,  it  becomes  doubly  serious  when 
the  state  of  our  naval  force  is  con- 
sidered. 

In  1792,  before  the  war  broke^out, 
and  when  our  population  was  not  a 
half,  nor  our  commerce  and  colonial 
dominions  a  fourth  of  what  they  now 
are,  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain 
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Ships  of  the  lin«,  of  which  115)  ^.^ 

were  eflTeotire,         .       • ) 
Frigates,        .       •        .       .97* 

At  this  moment  our  naval  force 
stands  as  follows : — 

Ships  of  the  line,  and  building, }    q^ 

of  which  65  are  serriceable^  j 
50  to  70  gnn  ships,         .        .      39 
Fngfttesy        .        .        .        .110 
War-ateamert,       •        •       •      56 

The  forces  of  the  principal  maritime 
powers  of  the  globe,  Spain  being  effete, 
stand  thus  :— 


VEAMCS. 


Line, 
Frigates, 


207 


45 
80 


AMERICA. 


Line, 

Frigates, 

Steamers  of  war,    • 


.  46 
.  50 
.    102 


Line, 11 

Frigates,         .        .        .        .14 
War-steamers,        •       .       •      U  f 

Thus  Russia  and  France  could  pro- 
duce 85  ships  of  the  line,  80  frigates, 
and  102  war-steamers,  against  our 
65  or  70  of  the  line,  147  frigates, 
and  56  war-steamers.  A  dispropor- 
tion sufficiently  gre!ht  for  a  country 
which  boasts  of  being  mistress  of  the 
waves :  the  more  especially  when  it 
is  recollected  that  both  these  hostile 
nations  are  actuated  by  the  greatest 
jealousy  of  our  naval  power,  and  envy 
of  our  commercial  gr^tness,  and  that 
we  have  so  managed  our  foreign  policy 
that,  not  six  months  ago,  we  were 
within  a  hairsbreadth  of  a  war  with 
both  united.  We  are  aware  of  the  re- 
sources which,  if  the  contest  were 
prolonged  for  anv  considerable  period, 
would  arise  to  tliis  country  from  the 
steam-packets  to  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  their  owners  are 
taken  bound,  on  an  emergency,  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiridty. 
But  this  provision,  though  a  most  wise 
and  judicious  one,  and  of  very  great 
moment  in  a  lengthened  co&ict, 
would  obviously  be  of  little  or  no 
avail  if  war  surprised  us,  as  to  all 
appearance  it  will  do,  in  our  usnalstate 
of  fancied  security  and  entire  want  of 
preparation,  and  a  Russian  fleet  of 
twenty- five  ships  of  the  line  from  the 
Baltic  anchors  off  the  Nore,  simulta- 
neously with  a  French  one  of  ten  off 
Portsmouth,  with  as  little  warning  or 
intimation  as  Admiral  Parker  gave  to 
the  Russians  when  he  appeared  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  or  to 
the  Greek  Government  when  he 
cast  anchor  off  the  harbour  of  the 
Piraeus. 

But  the  danger  becomes  incom- 
parably greater,  and  assumes  the 
most  portentous  aspect,  when  two 
other  drcnmstances  connected  with 
our  naval  situation  are  taken  into 
consideration,  of  vital  importance  in 


*  James's  Natal  Hittory^  vol.  i.,  Appendix, 
t  See  aaxc  Qoiha  Almanac,  1851,  p.  415, 461. 
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this  question,  bst  which  the  advocates 
for  rodaction  studiously  keep  out  of 
view  in  its  discussion. 

The  first  is,  the  immense  extent  of 
the  coUmial  empire  we  have  to  defend, 
and  the  consequent  unavoidable  A- 
penwn  of  our  naval  force,  such  as  it 
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is,  over  the  whole  globe.  This  ap- 
pears in  the  most  decisive  manner  from 
the  table  quoted  below,  taken  from 
the  UnitmlSerwktCfazttteiorDtoa:^ 
ber  1860,  showing  the  difltribirtioii  oT 
ow  shipe  of  the  line  ni  cmmnisBiannp^ 
to  SSth  November  last 


ON  COMIOBSION,  AKD 
OUABD6HIF8. 

KSDITEBB^lfBiar. 

AND  EXPBBIMKKTAL 
SqUADRON. 

Guns. 

BeHerophon,    .     .    78 
Britannia,     ...  120 
Cumberlwid,    .    .    72 
Hogue,    ....    60 
Impregnable,    .    .  104 
Monarch,     ...    84 
Ocean,     ....    80 
Saturn,    ....    72 
St  George,    ...  120 
Tiafelgar,     ...  120 
Vengeance, ...    84 
Victory,  ....  101 
Blenheim,    ...     56 

Albion,    .    . 
Caledonia, 
Ganges,   . 

Gobs. 
.     .     90 

.    .    .  120 
.     .    .     84 

Gtnu. 

Asia, 84 

Hastings     ...    72 
Imarnn,   ....    72 

Leonder,      ...    50 
Phaeton,  ....    50 
Portland,     ...    50 
Prince  RegenJ;,      .    92 

Wellesley,    ...    72 

Powerful, 
Superb,   . 

.    .    .    84 
.    .    .    80 

Queen,    . 

.    .    .  110 

Line  and  Guard- )    ,  « 
ahipB,     .    .    .P^ 

6 

10 

This  shows  that  out  of  twen^- 
eight  line-of-battle  ships  and  fifties 
in  commission  at  that  period,  only 
thirteen  were  in  the  British  harbours, 
and  even  including  the  Experi- 
mental Squadron,  only  fifteen.  Of 
these,  at  least  a  half  are  mere  guard- 
ships — such  as  the  Victory  at  Ports- 
month—of  little  real  use  but  to  furnish 
a  mast  for  the  Admiral  on  the  station 
to  hoist  his  flag.  Of  the  six  or 
seven  that  really  are  fit  for  sea, 
not  more  than  one  half  are  fully 
manned.  Accordingly,  it  is  universally 
known  among  naval  men,  that  there 
are  not  more  than  three  or  four  ships 
of  the  line  that  could  on  a  sudden 
emergency  be  got  ready  for  sea  in  the 
British  harbours :  being  not  half  the 
force  which  the  Danes  had  when  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  Nelson  in 
1801,  and  by  Lord  Cathcart  in  1807. 
On  the  first  occasion,  they  had  nine 
ships  of  the  line  and  floating  batteries 
moored  off  Copenhagen :  on  the  last, 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line  vere  taken 
by  the  victors,  an^^MM^ht  to  the 
British  shores. 


We  are  often  told  of  the  immense 
force  which  England  now  has  in  her 
steam-vessels— more  numerous,  it 
is  said,  and  unquestionably  better 
manned  and  navigated  than  any  in 
Europe ;  and  the  "  Excellent,"  at 
Portsmouth,  is  referred  to  as  able  at 
a  mementos  warning  to  furnish  the 
requisite  amount  of  experienced  gun- 
ners. Fally  admitting  the  high  dis- 
cipline and  training  of  the  gunners  on 
board  the  Excellent,  of  whose  merits 
we  are  well  aware,  they  cannot  do 
impossibilities.  They  amount  only  to 
^ve  hundred  men ;  and  what  are  they 
to  the  forces  requisite  to  defend  the 
British  shores  against  a  combined 
French  and  Russian  fleet,  such  as  we 
all  but  brought  upon  us  last  April, 
when  the  French  ambassador  left 
London  ?  What  could  four  or  five 
hundred  trained  gunners  do  when 
scattered  over  fifteen  or  twenty  sail  of 
the  line,  and  as  many  steamers,  the 
crews  of  which  were  suddenly  hud- 
dled together—supposing  them  got 
at  all — from  the  merchant  service, 
where  they  1^  received  no  sort  of 
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training  in  naval  warfare?  What 
ooold  tbe  peace  steam-boats,  not 
pierced  for  a  single  gnn,  do  against 
tbe  broadsides  of  tbe  finssian  line-of- 
battle  sbips,  or  tbe  bnge  war-steamers 
wbicb  excited  sncb  astonisbment 
among  onr  naval  men,  wben  exhibited 
at  the  late  review  at  Cberbonrg? 
The  thing  is  quite  ridiculoos.  They 
woold  fiirnish,  in  Napoleon^s  words, 
ample  chair  au  cannon^  and  nothing 
more. 

Contrast  this  now  with  the  state  of 
preparation  in  which  the  French  and 
Bossian  navies  are  kept,  in  conse- 
qaenoe  of  their  having  both  a  regolar 
mroe  raised  by  conscription,  and 
constantly  paid  and  nnder  arms  lilie 
their  land  forces,  wherewith  to  com- 
mence the  conflict.  The  Czar  has 
always  twenty  ihq>$  of  the  line  and 
ten  frigates  in  the  Baltic,  completelv 
eqnlp]Md  and  ready  for  sea,  with 
30,000  soldiers  ready  to  step  on  board 
of  them ;  and  it  would  be  surprising 
if,  in  passing  the  Sound,  they  were 
not  reinforced  by  the  six  ships  of  the 
line  and  steam- frigates  at  the  disposal 
of  Denmark,*  who  would  desire  no- 
thing better  than  to  return,  in  a  man- 
ner equally  unexpected,  the  sudden 
visits  we  pidd  her  in  1801  and  1807. 
^  France,  In  addition  to  sixteen  ships 
of  the  line  in  commission,  and  double 
that  number  of  war-steamers,  has 
no  less  than  55,000  seamen  ready  to 
be  called  on,  like  the  national  guard, 
at  a  moment^s  warning,  perfectly 
trained  to  gunnery  and  warlilra  duties, 
who  could  man  double  that  number  of 
line-of-battie  ships  and  war-steamers. 

"  Th«  Frenoh  natkm,  howeT«r,  deeming 
it  nns&fe  to  rest  on  any  such  fhtil  con- 
tingency as  Tolnntary  enlistment,  has 
wiMly,  as  well  as  jostly,  decreed  that  her 
maritime  districts  and  commercial  marine 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  obligcUion  to 
serre  Uieir  oonntry  as  the  other  classes 
of  the  community  ;  and,  accordingly,  by 
the  laws  of  France,  erery  boy  who  goes 
to  sea  is  reqoired  to  register  his  name  on 
the  '  Inscription  Marine.'  After  one 
year's  probation,  he  enters  into  the  class 
of '  Mousses '  until  he  is  sixteen,  when  he 
becomes  a  *  norice '  or  apprentice  till 
eighteen,  when  he  is  classed  as  a  marine 
or  seaman,  and  he  is  thencrfarward  at  the 
service  of  the  state  tiUhe  is  fifty  years  of 
age.    Besides  this,  about  jV  of  the  gene- 


ral conscription  throuj^ut  the  inland 
proTinces  are  by  law  liable  to  serre  ia 
the  navy.  By  the  abore  arrangements, 
it  appears  that  between  the  year  1835 
and  1844,  both  inclusire,  55,517  seamen 
answered  the  calls  of  the  annual  Levie 
permanente,  and,  moreoTer,  that  "very 
nearly  the  tohole  of  the  French  merchant 
seamen,  amounting  altogether  to  upwards 
of  100,000  men,  must  naye  passed  sue- 
ceseiyely  through  the  royal  navy. 

**  Under  this  admirable  system — which, 
while  it  flatten  the  passions,  cultiTatea 
the  mind,  and  comfortably  prorides  for 
the  sailor, — the  French  nation  are  pre- 
pared, by  beat  of  drum,  to  march  ^m 
their  Tarious  quarters  to  their  respectire 
ships,  oompagnies  permanerUes  of  well- 
trained  gunner  seamen  ;  and  thus,  at  a 
moment's  warning,  eren  in  time  of  peace, 
to  complete  the  manning  of  sixteen  fail  </ 
the  2tne."~SiR  Faancis  Head,  184, 185. 

It  is  no  exaggeration,  therefore, 
but  the  simple  truth,  to  say  that 
France  and  Kussia  could,  in  ten  days 
from  the  time  that  their  respective 
ambassadors  left  London,  appear  with 
a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  and 
forty  frigates  or  wat'Steamers  in  the 
Channel^  with  which  they  could 
with  ease  blockade  the  Thames, 
Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  where  not 
more,  at  the  very  utmost,  than  eight 
or  ten  line-of-battle  ships,  and  ten  or 
twelve  war-steamers,  most  of  them 
only  half  manned,  could  be  collected 
to  oppose  them.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  crews  of  this  diminutive  fleet 
would  do  their  duty  as  nobly  as  they 
did  at  tbe  Nile  and  Trafalgar ;  but  we 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  na- 
tional blindness  and  infatuation  which 
would  expose  them,  and  with  them 
the  existence  of  England  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  to  such  fearful  odds. 

In  any  such  conflict,  it  is  by  the 
forces  which  can  suddenly  he  rendered 
available  that  everything  will  be  de- 
termined. It  may  be  quite  true  that 
England  possesses  resources  in  the 
vast  extent  of  her  mercantile  navy 
and  steam-vessels,  and  the  undaunted 
character  of  her  seamen,  which,  in 
any  prolonged  contest,  would  give  her 
the  same  superiority  which  she  main- 
tained throughout  the  last  war;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  this  con- 
tingent ultimate  superiority  would  be 
of  no  avail  to  avert  disaster — it  may 


*  Altnanach  de  Ootha,  1851, 466. 
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be  conquest— if  the  enemy,  by  having 
their  forces  better  in  hand,  and  avail- 
able tin  the  outset,  were  in  a  situation 
to  gain  an  advantage  which  could 
never  be  recovered  fi^m  in  the  com- 
mencement. It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  shock  to  ci-edit,  and  ruin 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire, 
which  would  arise  from  a  blockade  of 
our  harbours  even  for  a  single  fort- 
night. Of  what  would  it  avail  us 
that  we  had  six  noble  sail  of  the  line, 
and  double  that  number  of  war- 
steamers  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
as  many  scattered  through  the  world, 
from  China  to  California,  if  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde, 
were  blockaded  by  hostile  fleets,  and 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  could  only 
fmrnish  five  or  six.  half- manned  linc- 
of-battle  ships  to  raise  the  blockade? 
Russia  has  no  colonies;  France,  next 
to  none :  thus  the  whole  naval 
forces  of  both  these  Powers  could 
be  brought  to  bear,  without  deduction 
or  defalcation  of  any  sort,  on  Great 
Britain,  more  than  half  of  whoso  navy 
is  necessarily  scattered  over  the  globe. 
Our  distant  fleets  would,  in  such  a 
crisis,  avail  us  as  little  as  an  army  of 
pawns,  with  bishops  and  knights, 
would  a  chess-player  who  had  re- 
ceived checkmate. 

In  the  next  place,  these  considera- 
tions become  doubly  powerful  when  it 
is  recollected  how  very  peculiar  and 
tardy  is  the  mode  of  collecting  men^ 
which  alone  is  now  thought  of  in  the 
British  navy.  It  is  not  generally 
known  by  landsmen — though  hereafter 
they  may  come  to  know  it  to  their 
cost — that  in  England  at  present  there 
is  neither  any  standing  royal  naval 
force^  nor  any  compulsory  means  of 
levying  it.  By  oar  great  naval  estab- 
lishment and  right  of  impressing  sea- 
men, we  had,  practically  speaking, 
both  during  the  war :  but  these  days 
are  past.  The  navy  sailors  are 
changed  as  ships  come  into  harbour, 
and  the  right  of  impressment  has 
virtually  become  obsolete.  When  a 
ship,  after  two  or  three  years'  service, 
comes  into  port,  she  is  immediately 
paid  off,  and  a  new  set  of  sailors, 
wholly  ignorant  of  war,  are  slowly 
got  together  by  the  next  captain  who 


gets  that  or  a  corresponding  ship ;  who 
in  their  tnm,  when  they  begin  to  be- 
come expert  at  their  new  duties,  are 
displaced  to  make  way  for  a  third 
body  of  entrained  mra !  What  should 
we  say  to  a  mannfactm*er,  a  merchant, 
or  a  general,  who  should  conduct 
things  in  this  manner  ?  Tet,  such  as 
it  is,  it  is  the  system  of  the  British 
navy.  This  subject,  of  vital  impor- 
tance, has  been  so  well  illustrated 
by  two  gallant  naval  officers,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  their  ad- 
mirable observations  on  it. 

•*  A  ship,"  saya  Admiral  Bowles,  **  is 
required  to  relieve  another  for  foreign 
service.  She  is  selected,  reported  ready 
for  commission,  the  captain  and  officers 
are  appointed,  and  then  volunteers  are 
adrertised  for.  They  come  in  slowly  and 
uncertainly.  If  the  ship  is  a  large  one, 
the  men  will  not  enter  until  the  heaTiest 
part  of  the  work  of  fitting  is  completed  : 
the  equipment  proceeds  slowly  and  care- 
lessly, because  energy  and  rapidity  are 
impracticable  ;  bnt  even  then,  those  who 
enter  first  feel  they  are  unfairly  worked, 
and  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  desertion 
are  sown  at  the  very  commencement  of 
their  service. 

"  Three,  or  sometimes  four,  months  thus 
pass  away,  before  the  ship's  complement 
is  complete  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
little  progress  is  made  in  discipline  or  in- 
struction. She  at  last  sails  for  her  des- 
tination, and  relieves  a  ship  which,  hariBg 
been  three  or  four  years  on  actire  service, 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  a  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency ;  but  on  its  arrival  in  England  it 
is  dismantled,  the  officers  and  crew  are 
paid  off  and  discharged,  and  we  thus  pro- 
ceed, on  the  plan  of  perpetually  creating, 
and  as  perpetually  destroying,  what  we 
have  with  so  mnch  labour  and  expense 
endeavoured  to  obtain — aneffectiye  ship 
of  war."* 

Captain  Plnnkett  adds  his  valuable 
testimony  to  the  same  e£fect : — 

''  Yolantary  enlistment  may  be  consi- 
dered entirely  inapplicable  to  cases  of 
emergency.  There  are  no  means  of  cal- 
culating how  long  ships  would  be  man- 
ning, if,  as  would  necessarily  happen  in 
cases  of  emergency,  their  crews  were  not 
increased  by  men  recently  paid  off  from 
other  ships.  In  peace,  there  are  usually 
as  many  ships  paid  off  as  commissioned  in 
a  year ;  and  thus  the  men  who  leave  t>ne 
ship  join  another.  But,  even  with  this  aid. 


♦  AnmiuL  Bowles'  Pamphlet,  ISiO—Sug^jestioRS  /or  the  more  spesdy  Equipment 
and  better  Manning  of  her  Majestfs  Nary. 
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the  arenife  time  ocenpied  by  general  line-     aboat  the 

of-bftUle  ehips  in  completing  their  crews, 

we  find  to  hftre  been  aboTe  fire  months. 

In  ISSS-S,  when  we  commissioned  several 

ships  of  line  at  once,  the  J  were  ttfmoiUiU     s       i 

waiting  fwr  seamsn^  and  were  then  tery  ill     "{J} 

manned.     We  may  safely  suppose  that,     *"*7, 


were  ten  sail  of  the  line  commissioned  at 
this  moment,  and  did  circumstances  not 
admit  of  paying  others  off,  we  should  not 
see  them  manned  in  less  than  eight  months. 
We  may  therefore  say  that,  for  any  case 
of  emergency,  simple  rolunteering  will 
fail,  ae  U  alwaye  hat  failed.  We  may 
expedite  the  material  fitting  of  afieet; 
we  may  more  ships  about  our  harbours, 
put  their  masts  in,  and  call  them  *  demon- 
stration' or  'advance  ships  I'  we  may 
eren  fit  them  for  sea — for  the  dockyard 
men  can  do  all  that — ^but,  when  fitted, 
there  they  mutt  remain  for  months  waiting 
for  seamen.  Foreign  powers  are  quite 
aware  of  this,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
oonsnls  at  our  ports  to  inform  their 
gOTemments,  and  they  must  laugh  at 
the  demonstration  by  which  John  Bull 
plays  a  trick  npon — Himself  ! 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  official  arowal,  and, 
we  may  add,  of  personal  and  painful  re- 
collection, that,  in  1840,  we  were  unable 
to  collect  a  few  hundred  seamen  to  make 

a  show  of  preparation When 

Eneland  was  vainly  trying  to  scrape  to- 
getiber  a  few  hundred  seamen,  France 
had  (in  e<mpagniet  permaneniet)  upwards 
of  3000  ready  in  the  Atlantic  ports,  and 
probably  not  less  at  Toulon. 

**  It  is  a  fkct  as  surprising  as  it  is  dis- 
creditable to  England,  that  Ruttia  could 
tend  thkiy  tail  of  the  line  to  tea  before 
England  eould  tend  three. 

*'  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say, 
we  might  build  a  ship  in  the  time  required 
to  man  one." 

Wq  add  not  a  word  of  comment  on 
thede  admirable  passages.  Further 
illustration  were  worse  than  useless, 
after  snob  words  coming  from  snch 
qnarters. 

It  is  often  said  that  all  fears  of 
invasion  are  ridicolons,  after  the 
failure  of  Napoleon,  who  had  130,000 
of  the  finest  troops  in  the  world  to 
effect  it  The  Times,  with  its  nsoal 
abiiit/,  makes  the  most  of  this  argn- 
ment.  Wo  accept  the  challenge: 
and,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
that  able  jonmal  will  have  no  reason 
to  congratulate  itself  on  having  re- 
ferred to  that  period  for  support  of  its 
argument:— 

1.  The  regular  land  forces  of  France 
at  that  period  were   450,000  men : 

YOU  LXDC— NO.  ccccxxrv. 
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same  as  they  are  now. 
But  now  that  Power  has,  in  addi- 
tion, 2,000,000  well-trained  National 
Guards  in  arms,  which,  by  render- 
her  territory  wellnlgfa  unassall- 
I  leaves  her  whole  regular  force 
available  for  foreign  expedition. 

2.  England  had  then  160,000 
regular  troops  on  foot,  including 
30,000  of  the  army  of  reserve, 
raised  in  the  precealng  years,  of 
whom  about  100,000  were  in  the 
British  Islands.  In  1808,  the  Duke 
of  York  reported  to  Government 
that,  without  detriment  to  any  neces- 
sary home  service,  60,000  regulars 
could  be  spared  for  the  Peninsula ; 
and  in  1809  she  had  80,000  in  active 
warfare—viz.,  40,000  at  Walcheren, 
30,000  in  Spain,  and  10,000  in  Sicily. 

3.  In  addition  to  this,  she  had 
80,000  militia,  quite  equal  to  troops 
of  the  line,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  besides  300,000  volunteers 
in  arms,  tolerably  drilled  and  full  of 
spirit. 

4.  She  had  83  ships  of  the  line  in 
commission,  and  230  in  all  the  royal 
dockyards,  and  608  vessels  of  war 
bore  the  royal  flag. 

5.  She  had  a  system  of  impress- 
ment in  active  operation,  which  in 
effect  gave  the  Admhralty  the  com- 
mand, on  an  emergency,  of  the  whole 
sailors  in  the  mercantile  navy  of 
Great  Britain,  as  they  successively 
came  into  harbour :  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  royal  navy  was  sucb, 
and  its  attractions— especially  the 
hopes  of  prize-money  and  jglory — so 
powerful,  that  the  sailors  of  the  fleet 
were  as  much  a  standing  force  as 
Napoleon*s  grenadiers. 

6.  Austria  and  Russia  were  then 
in  close  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  Great  Britain,  and 
80,000  Muscovites,  under  Kutusoff, 
were  hastening  through  Poland  and 
Moravia  to  join  90,000  Austrians, 
who  were  on  the  Inn,  tlireatening  to 
invade  Bavaria. 

7.  So  instant  was  the  danger,  and 
so  pressing  the  approach  of  a  con- 
test with  the  two  greatest  mili- 
tary powers  on  the  Continent,  that 
Napoleon  was  obliged  to  count  not 
only  by  weeks  but  by  days ;  and  . 
he  had  only  just  time  enough  to 
close  the  war,  as  he  himself  said,  by 
**  a  dap  of  thunder  on  the  Thames^ 
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before    he  would   be    called  on  to 

combat  for  hia  existence   oa    the 

Danube." 

Sach  were  the  clrcomstances  under 
which  Napoleon  then  undertook  his 
bng  meditated  and  deeplj  laid  pro- 
ject for  the  invasion  and  conqoest 
of  Great  Britain.  His  plan  was  to 
decoj  Lord  Nelson  awajr  to  the 
West  Indies  by  a  feigned  expedition 
of  the  combined  Toulon  and  Cadia 
fleets^  and  for  them  suddenly  to 
return,  join  the  Ferrol  squadron,  pick 
up  those  of  Rochefort  and  TOrient, 
unite  with  that  of  Brest,  and  with 
the  united  force,  which  would  be 
sixty  sail  of  the  line^  proceed  into 
the  Channel^  where  it  was  calculated 
there  would  only  be  twenty  or 
twenty-five  to  oppose  them ;  and, 
with  this  overwhelming  force,  cover 
the  embarkation  of  the  180,000  men 
whom  he  had  collected  on  the  coast 
of  the  Channel  The  plan  was  not 
original  on  the  part  of  Napoleon, 
though  he  had  tne  whole  merit  of 
the  organisation  of  the  stupendous 
armament  which  was  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  The  design  was 
originally  submitted,  in  1782,  by 
M.  de  Bouill^  to  Louis  XVL,  and 
Rodney's  victory  alone  prevented  it 
from  being  attempted  at  that  time. 
France's  designs  in  this  respect  are 
fixed  and  unalterable :  they  were  the 
same  under  the  mild  and  pacific 
Louis  as  the  implacable  Napoleon, 
and  suggested  as  ably  by  the  chival- 
rous and  loyal-hearted  de  Bouill^ 
the  author  of  the  flight  of  the  Royal 
familpr  to  Varennes,  as  by  ^e 
reeicide  Talleyrand,  or  the  republican 
Decres.* 

Such  was  Napoleon's  plan,  formed 
on  that  of  M.  de  Bouille;  and,  vast 
and  complicated  as  it  was,  it  all  but 
succeeded.  Indeed,  its  fiiilure  was 
owing  to  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances so  extraordinary  that  they 
cau  never  be  expected  to  recur  again ; 
and  even  these  are  to  be  ascribed 
rather  to  the  good  providence  of  God, 
than  to  any  thmg  done  by  man  to  coun- 
teract it. 
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Nelson's  fleet  of  ten  line-of-battle 
ships  pursued  the  combined  fleet  a^ 
twenty  from  Cadiz  to  the  West  In- 
dies; but  they  had  (bur  weeks  the 
start  of  him  :  and  upon  arriving  there 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  they  had  set 
sail  ten  days  before  for  Europe.  In- 
stantly divining  their  i^n,  he — with- 
out losing  an  hour— despatched  seve- 
ral fast-saiUng  brigs  to  warn  the  Ad- 
miralty of  their  approach.  One  of 
these,  the  Curieux,  which  bore  the 
fortunes  of  England  on  its  sails,  out- 
stripped all  its  competitors,  and  even 
outsailed  the  combined  fleet,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  Portsmouth  on  the  9th  July. 
Without  losing  an  hour,  the  Admi- 
ralty sent  orders  by  telegraph  to  Ad- 
miral Calder  to  join  the  Eochefort 
blockading  squadron,  and  stand  out 
to  sea,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
enemy  on  his  return  to  the  European 
seas.  He  did  so;  and  with  fifteen 
sail  of  the  Itne  met  the  combined 
fleet  of  twenty,  on  the  15th  July: 
engaged  them,  took  two  ships  of  the 
line,  and  drove  the  fleet  back  into 
Ferrol ;  where,  however,  he  was  too 
weak  to  blockade  them,  as  their  junc- 
tion with  the  squadron  there,  raised 
theif  force  to  thirty  ships  of  the 
line.  ^ 

Though  this  was  a  severe  diedc, 
it  did  not  altogether  disconcert  Napo- 
leon. He  sent  orders  to  Yilleneuve 
to  set  sail  from  Ferrol,  and  join  the 
Rochefort  and  Brest  squadrons  which 
were  ready  to  receive  him,  and  which 
would  have  raised  the  combined 
fleet  to  fifty-five  line-of-battle  ships, 
then  to  make  straight  for  the  Chan- 
nel, where  Napoleon,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
fifteen  hundred  gun-boats  and  lesser 
craft,  lay  ready  to  embark.  On  the 
21st  August,  the  Brest  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  twenty- one  sail  of  the  line, 
under  Gantbeaume,  stood  out  to  sea. 
Every  eye  was  strained  looking  to 
the  south,  where  Yilleneuve  with 
thirty-five  llne-of-battle  ships,  was 
expected  to  appear.  What  prevented 
the  junction,  and  defeated  this  ad^ 


•  The  Author  is  in  possession  of  M.  de  Bonill^s  memoir  to  Louis  XVI.,  on  this 
snbjeot,  in  1782,  which  is  ideniioallT  the  same  u  Napoleon  afterwards  pnt  in 
execution.  He  owes  this  valuable  historical  document  to  the  kindness  of  bis 
esteemed  fHend,  Admiral  Sir  George  Sejmour,  who  got  it  In  the  Weet  Indies, 
whither  a  oopj  of  it  had  been  sent. 
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minbly  hdd  phui,  whfch  kad  thns 
obtained  complete  scceesi  so  £nr  as  it 
had  gone — ibr  Ndaon  was  still  a  long 
way  off,  his  fleet  having^  been  wholly 
worn-ont  by  thefa'  lon^  vosrage,  and 
obHged  to  go  into  Gibraltar  to  refit? 
It  was  tiiifl :  Yntenenre  set  sail  from 
FlRTot  with  39  sail  of  Che  Une,  on  the 
11th  Angnst,  but  instead  of  proceediflg 
to  the  north— fti  conformity  with  bis 
orders — to  join  Gantbeanme  off  Brest^ 

HK  fflBEBBD    FOR   CadIZ,    wbich    bO 

reached  in  safety  on  the  21st  of  An- 
gnstf  the  Teiy  day  on  which  he  had 
been  expected  at  Brest,  wfthont  meet- 
ing with  Sfar  Robert  Galder,  who  had 
fidlen  back  faito  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
For  tide  dfeobedience  of  orders,  Napo- 
leon afterwards  brought  TiUenenve  to 
a  oonrt-maftial,  by  which  he  was  con- 
denned. 

This  macconntable  disobedience  of 
orders  enthrely  defeated  Napoleon's 
scheme,  Ibr  Anstrta  was  now  on  the 
▼erse  of  inra^g  Bayaria.  He  ac- 
eorainglT  at  once  changed  his  plan ; 
and,  as  he  conld  no  longer  hope  fbr  a 
Band  superiority  in  the  Channel,  be- 
ftnre  the  Anstriaa  invasion  took  place, 
directed  all  his  forces  to  repel  the 
combined  Austrian  and  Russian  forces 
in  Bavaria  and  Italy.  On  Sep- 
tember 1,  his  whole  army  received 
OTdera  to  march  from  the  heights  of 
Boulogne  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
On  tiie  30th  October,  Mai^  defiled, 
with  thlr^  thousand  men  as  prison- 
ers before  him,  on  the  heights  of  Ulm ; 
and  on  Uie  day  after— October  21— 
Ndflon  defoated  VUleneuve  at  Tra- 
lUffar,  took  nineteen  ships  of  the  line, 
and  ruined  seven  more.  Between 
that  bi^e  and  the  subsequent  one 
of  ffir  R.  Strachan,  thirty  ships  of 
the  line  were  taken  or  destroyed ; 
afl  hope  of  invasion  for  the  remam- 
der  of  tiie  war  was  at  an  end ;  and 
**  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce" 
had  irrevocably  passed  to  Napoleon's 
enemies. 

Such  was  the  extraordinary  and 
apparently  providential  combination 
of  drcimistances  which  defeated  this 
great  plan  of  Napoleon  for  the  inva- 
sion of  this  oonntry — a  plan  which,  he 
repeatedly  said,  was  the  best  com- 
bined aad  moat  deeply  laid  of  any  he 
had  ever  formed  in  Ms  life.  Its  fail- 
ire  waa  owing  to  accident,  or  some 
overruling  cause   which   cannot  be 
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again  relied  on.  Had  the  Curieux 
not  made  the  shortest  passage  ever 
tiien  known,  from  Antigua — twenty- 
four  days;  had  Villeneuve  reached 
the  Channel  unexpectedly  on  the  20th 
or  2l8t  July,  as  he  would  have  done 
but  for  its  arrival  ^lad  he  even  sailed 
for  Brest  on  the  11th  August,  as 
ordered,  ifutMd  of  to  Cadiz,  Ute  inva- 
sion would  in  all  human  probability 
have  taken  place;  What  its  result 
would  have  oeen  is  a  very  different 
question.  With  a  hundred  and 
eiffhty  thousand  regular  troops  and 
militia  in  arms  in  the  British  xslands, 
besides  three  hundred  thousand  volun- 
teers, the  conflict  must  at  least  have 
been  a  veiy  desperate  one.  But 
what  would  it  be  now,  when  the 
French  and  Russians  have  greater 
land  forces  to  invade  us ;  when  their 
naval  superiority,  at  least  in  the  out- 
set of  the  contest,  would  be  much 
more  dedsive;  and,  with  a  much 
more  divided  and  discontented  popu- 
lation at  home,  we  could  only— at  the 
very  utmost— oppose  them  with  fifty 
thousand  effective  men  in  both  islands, 
in  the  field. 

It  is  often  said  by  persons  who 
know  nothing  of  war,  either  by  study 
or  experience,  that  *^if  the  French 
invaded  us,  we  would  all  rise  up  and 
crush  them."  Setting  aside  what 
need  not  be  said  to  any  man  who 
knows  anything  of  the  subject — the 
utter  inadequacy  of  an  unarmed,  un- 
trained, and  undisciplhied  body  of 
men,  however  hidividually  brave,  to 
repel  the  attack  of  a  powerfol  regular 
army— we  shall  by  one  word  settle 
this  malter  of  the  nation  rising  up. 
It  would  rise  up,  and  we  know  what 
it  would  do.  The  fMst  ^ftfluential 
part  of  it,  at  least  in  the  towns,  who 
now  rule  the  state,  would  run  away. 
We  do  not  mean  run  awav  from  the 
field ;  for,  truly,  very  few  of  those  who 
now  raise  the  cry  for  economy  and 
disarming  would  be  found  there.  We 
mean  they  would  counsel,  and,  in 
fact,  insist  on  submission.  Many 
brave  men  would  doubtless  be  found 
in  the  towns,  and  multitudes  in  the 
country,  who  would  be  eager  at  the 
posts  of  danger ;  but  the  ^reat  bulk 
of  the  wealthy  and  influential  classes, 
at  least  in  the  great  cities,  would 
loudly  call  out  for  an  accommodation 
on  any  terms.    They  would  surrender 
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ike  fleets,  dismantle  Porttmonth  and 
Plymoatb,  cede  Gibraltar  and  Malta 
— anything  to  siop  the  crisis.  They 
woold  do  BO  for  the  same  reason  tbat 
they  now  so  earnestly  counsel  dis« 
bandlDK  the  troops  and  selling  the 
ships  of  the  line,  and  nnder  the  mfln« 
euce  of  a  mnch  more  cogent  necessity 
—  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue 
without  interruption  the  making  of 
money.  Peace,  peace  I  would  be  the 
universal  cry,  at  least  among  the 
rich  in  the  towns,  as  it  was  in  Paris 
in  1814.  There  would  be  no  thought 
of  imitating  the  burning  of  Moscow, 
or  renewing  the  sacrifice  of  Numantia. 
The  feeling  among  the  vast  majority 
of  the  manufacturing  and  mercan- 
tile classes  would  be — *'  What  is 
the  use  of  fighting  and  prolong- 
ing so  terrible  a  crfais  ?  Our  work- 
men are  starving,  our  harbours  are 
blockaded,  our  trade  is  gone,  we  are 
evidently  overmatched;  let  us  on 
any  terms  get  out  of  the  contest,  and 
sit  quietly  on  our  cotton  bags,  to 
make  money  by  weaving  cloth  for 
our  conquerors." 

We  have  said  enouffh,  we  think,  to 
make  every  thoughtful  and  impartial 
mind  contemplate  with  the  most 
serious  disquietude  the  prospect  which 
is  before  us,  under  our  present  system 
of  cheapening  everything,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  reducing  the 
national  armaments  to  a  pitiable  de- 
gree of  weakness  in  the  midst  of 
general  hostility,  and  the  greatest 
possible  increase  of  available  forces  on 
the  part  of  all  our  neighbours,  rivals, 
and  enemies*  But  let  us  suppose 
that  we  are  entirely  wrong  in  all  we 
have  hitherto  advanced — that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  an  in- 


vasion or  blockade  firom  foreign 
powers,  or  that  our  home  forces  are 
so  considerable  as  to  render  any  such 
attempt  on  their  part  utterly  hopeless. 
There  are  three  other  circumstances, 
the  direct  effects  of  our  present  Free 
Trade  policy,  any  one  of  which  is 
fully  adequate  in  no  distant  period 
to  destroy  our  independence,  and 
from  the  combined  operation  of 
which  nothing  but  national  subjuga- 
tion and  ultimate  ruin  can  be  anti- 
cipated. 

The  first  is  the  extraordinary 
and  appalling  increase  which,  since 
Free  Trade  was  introduced,  has 
taken,  place  in  the  proportion  of 
the  daily  food  of  our  population 
which  is  furnished  by  foreign  states. 
Before  the  great  change  in  our 
policy  began,  the  nation  had  been 
rendered,  practically  speaking,  self- 
supporting.  The  importation  of 
wheat,  for  the  five  years  from  1880 
to  1835,  was  only  898,000  quar- 
ters; and  even  during  the  five  bad 
years  in  succession,  from  1836  to 
1841,  the  average  importation  was 
only  1,700,000  quarters.  From 
1830  to  1840,  the  average  impor- 
tation of  wheat  and  flour  was  only 
907,000  quarters.*  But  since  the 
great  change  of  1846,  the  state 
of  matters  has  been  so  completely 
changed  that  it  is  now  notorious 
that,  in  ordinary  years,  the  impor- 
tations cannot  be  expected  to  be  ever 
less  than  9,000,000  or  10,000,000 
quarters  of  grain,  about  5,000,000 
quarters  of  which  consists  of  wheat.f 
The  importation  in  the  single  month 
of  July  last,  in  the  face  of  prices 
about  42s.  the  quarter,  was  no  less 
than  1,700,000  quarters  of  all  sorts 


♦  PoaTBB's  Progreu  of  the  Nation,  p.  188,  2d  edition. 

i*  ''The  official  returns  of  the  importations  of  grain,  &o.,  into  the  United  Kingdom 
have  not  yet  been  completed ;  but  for  the  eleven  months  ending  5th  of  December 
1850,  the  quantities  were  — 


Wheat, 
Barle/, 
Oats, 
Rye,     . 


3,453,876  qrs. 

994,754   ... 

1,145,705   ... 

94,078    ... 


Carry  forward,       5,688,4 1 3 


Beans, 
Pease, 
Maise, 
Flour, 


Brought  over. 


5,688,413  qrs. 

418,258  ... 

167,683  ... 
1,240,075  ... 
8,286,749  cwte. 


In  11  months,.     8,610,295 


Which  is  at  Uie  rate,  with  prices  at  39s.  9d.,  of  9,500,000  quarters  a-year.*'~3forniji^ 
JPotf,  Jan.  7, 1861. 
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of  grain  ;*  and  in  tbe  month  ending 
November  5,  ^th  prices  about  898. 
9d.  the  qnarter  of  wheat,  the  impor« 
tation  was : — 


Omr  Exkmal  Dangers, 


St\^ 


MriMaty 
Other  graiBy 
Indiao  com, 
Flour  aad  meal. 


Qimrtort. 
309,162 
181,758 
36,412 
194,700 


721,667 
— ^Price,3df.  9d.  quarter  of  wheat. 

The  ayerage  of  prices  for  the  last 
twelve  weeks  has  been  398.  9d.  the 
qnarter ;  but  the  importation  goes  on 
without  the  least  diminution,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Mark  Lane  Express  of 
December  28, 1860,  observes,— 

''In  the  eommenoemeat  of  the  year 
BOW  about  to  terminate,  an  opinion  was 
very  prevalent  that  prices  of  grain  (more 
especially  those  of  wheat)  had  been  some- 
what unduly  depressed;  and  it  was  then 
thought  that,  even  with  Free  Trade,  the 
value  of  the  article  would  not  for  any 
lengthened  period  be  kept  down  below 
the  cost  of  production  in  this  country. 
The  experience  of  the  last  twelve  months 
has,  however,  proved  that  this  idea  was 
erroneous;  for,  with  a  erop  very  much 
inferior  to  that  of  1849,  quotations  have, 
on  the  whole,  ruled  lower,  the  average 
price  for  the  kingdom  for  the  year  1850 
being  only  about  40s.,  whilst  that  for  the 
preceding  twelve  months  was  44s.  4d. 
per  quarter.  This  fact  is,  we  think,  suffi- 
cient to  convine4  afl  parties  that,  io  long 
as  ths  laws  of  import  remain  at  they  now 
stand,  a  higher  range  of  prices  than  vhat 
we  have  had  sines  our  ports  hare  been  thrown 
open  cannot  be  safely  reckoned  on.  The 
experiment  has  now  had  two  years'  trial; 
the  first  was  one  in  which  a  considerable 
fkilnre  of  the  potato  crop  took  place  in 
England  and  Ireland;  and  this  season  we 
have  hnd  a  deficient  harvest  of  almost  all 
descriptions  of  grain  over  the  whole  of 
Chreat  Britain.  If,  under  these  circum- 
stances, foreign  growers  have  found  no 
diflleolty  in  famUhing  supplies  so  isxten- 
sive  as  to  keep  down  prices  here  at  a 
point  at  which  farmers  hare  been  unable 


to  obtain  a  fair  return  for  their  industry 
and  interest  for  the  capital  employed,  we 
can  hardly  calculate  on  more  remunerat- 
ing rates  during  foir  average  seasons. 
Under  certain  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, prices  may,  perhaps,  at  times  bo 
somewhat  higher;  but  viewing  the  matter 
on  the  broad  principle,  we  feel  satisfied 
that,  with  Free  Trade,  the  producers  of 
wheat  will  rarely  receive  equal  to  58.  per 
bushel  for  their  crop. 

Accordinglj,  so  notorious  has  this 
foct  become,  and  so  familiar  have  the 
public  become  with  it,  that  it  has  be- 
come a  common-place  remark,  which 
is  making  the  round  of  all  the  news- 
papers without  exciting  any  attentiim, 
that  the  food  of  7,000,000  of  our 
people  has  come  to  depiend  on  sup- 
plies from  foreign  countries.  In  fact 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  this,  of 
thewheaten  food  of  the  country,  comes 
firom  abroad;  for  the  total  wheat 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land is  under  16,000,000  quarters, 
and  the  importation  of  wheat  is  from 
4,000,000  to  6,000,000  quarters, 
which  is  about  a  third.  And  of  the 
corresponding  decrease  in  our  own 
production  of  grain,  a  decisive  proof 
has  been  afforded  by  the  decline  since 
1846  in  wheat  grown  in  Ireland,  the 
only  part  of  the  empire  where  such 
returns  are  made,  which  has  stood 
thus:— 


1848, 

• 

ACNS. 

1,084,000 

1849, 

, 

511,000 

1850, 

• 

674,000 1 

Now,  assuming  —  as  experience 
warrants  us  in  doing — this  state  of 
matters  to  be  permanent,  and  the 
growth  of  wheat  in  the  British  Islands 
to  be  progressively  superseded  by  im- 
portations from  abroad,  how  is  tho 
iifih(ma/md!e;^>«iidbice  to  bemaintaine^ 
when  B  fourth  of  our  people  have  come 
to  depend  on  foreign  supplies  for  thehr 


*  LoHDOHi  WSaK  SNDIIIO  JVLV  12, 1850. 

AmmivALs. 
WtaMt  Bari«y.  Data.  lUU. 

Eoglish,     .  1,990  50  580 

Irish, 

Foreign,    .         14,810  10,040  18,110 

Flour,  English,  8,140  sacks. 
^Tiwus,  July  17. 

t  Captain  Larcom's  Report.    We  quote  firom  memory  ;  but  the  above  figvree  ' 
near  the  truth. 
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daily  food?  Nearly  aU  iMs  grm,  be 
it  reodleeted,  oomes  fiKMn  tiro  ootm- 
tries  onlj^-Rosala,  or  Poland  which  it 
govenu,  and  AmoFica.  If  these  two 
powers  are  desirous  of  beating  down 
the  naval  superiority,  or  mining  the 
commeroe  and  mani&ctnres  of  Great 
Britdn,  they  need  not  fit  out  a  ship 
of  the  line,  or  embark  a  battalion  to 
effect  their  parpose ;  they  have  only 
to  pass  a  Non'Intercawne  Ad^  as 
they  both  did  in  1811,  and  wheat 
will  at  onee  rise  to  120s.  tiie  qaarter 
in  this  country ;  and  in  tiiree  months 
we  must  haid  down  owr  oolonrs,  and 
submit  to  any  terms  they  may  (iMose 
to  dictate. 

In  anottier  respect  our  state  of  de- 
pendence  Is  still  greater,  for  we  rest 
almost  entirely  on  the  sappUee  ob- 
tained from  a  MN^  state.    Ho  one 
need  be  told  that  fitre-siziks,  often 
nine-tendis,  of  tiie  supply  of  coMmi 
eonsomed  in  our  manuifactares  como 
/from  America,  and  that  seven   or 
eight  hundred  ^ousand  persons  ut 
j  dhrectly  or  indirectly  employed  in  the 
;  operaticHiA  which  take  place  upon  it. 
;  l^ppoee  America  wishes  to  butty  us, 
;to   make   us   abandon   Canada    or 
Jamaiea  for  example,  she  has  no  need 
ito  go  to  war.    She  has  only  to  atop 
/the  export  of  cotton  for  six  months, 
/and  the  whole  of  our  maaufoetiffing 
/  counties  are  starving  or  in  rebdiicMi ; 
^  while  a  Umpotary  cessation  of  profit 
is  the  only  inconvenience  they  ex- 
perience on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.    Can  we  caU  ourselves  in- 
dependent  in  such    circumstances? 
We  might  hav«  been  Independent: 


JamMca,  Demeiiea,  aad  India,  mi(^ 
have  fnnushed  jetton  eno^^  for  att 
our  wants.  Why,  then,  do  they  aot  d» 
so  ?  The  mania  of  chei^fkening  eveiy- 
thinshas  done  it  all.  We  have  ruined 
the  West  Indies  by  emancipating  the 
negroes,  and  then  admitting  foreign 
sugar  all  but  on  the  same  terms  as 
our  own,  and  therefore  cotton  cannot 
be  raised  to  a  profit  in  those  rich 
islands — i^contbmxnu  labour,  of  which 
the  emancipated  negroes  are  incapable^ 
is  indispensable  to  its  production.  \sk 
the  East  Indies,  the  cidtivation  of 
cotton  has  not  been  able  to  make  any 
material  progrera,  because  the  mania 
of  Free  Trade  lets  in  American  cotton, 
grown  at  half  the  expense,  without 
protection.  We  have  sold  our  inde- 
pendence, not  like  Esau,  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  but  for  a  bale  of  cotton. 

In  the  next  place,  the  progresdvo 
and  rapid  decrease  in  our  shipping, 
and  increase  <tf  the  foreign  employ^ 
in  carrying  on  our  trade,  since  the 
Navigation  Laws  were  repealed.  Is  so 
groat  that  from  that  quarter  also  the 
utmost  danger  to  our  independence 
may  be  antietpated.  We  need  not 
remind  our  nMEiders  how  often  and 
earnestly  we  have  predicted  that 
this  effect  must  take  place;  and 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how 
bompletely»  to  the  very  letter, 
these  prognostics  have  been  veri- 
fied :— 

The  j^if^ng  rotums  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  for  the  month  ending  the 
5th  of  November,  present  the  follow- 
ing results : — . 


TOMMAOB  FOR  THE  MONTH  BNOING  NOT.  5. 

Entered  inwards — 

1849. 

BritiihvMMlfl, 370,893 

United  StfttM  TeaMlSy 80,677 

Other  countries, 67,783 


I860. 
826,068 

54,164 
140,897 


— Timet,  Deo.  7, 1860. 

The  general  results  for  the  ten 
months,  from  Januanr  1,  1850,  when 
the  repeal  of  the  NaTigation  Laws 
took  effoct,  to  October  81,  are  as  fol- 
lows, and  have  been  thus  admirably 
^stated  by  Mr  Young : — 

''  In  the  year  1840,  the  total  amount  of 
tonnage  entered  inwards,  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  Kin^om,  was 
4,106,207  tons,  of  which  2,807,367  were 


468,808        520,619 

British,  and  1,297,840  foreign.  In  1845,, 
the  British  tonnage  had  advanced  to 
8,669,863,  and  the  foreign  to  1,358,785, 
making  an  aggregate  of  5,028,588  tone. 
In  1849,the  British  entries  were  4,890,375, 
the  foreign  1,680,894— together  6,071,269 
tons.  Thus,  in  ten  yean,  with  a  growing 
oMunefoe,  bnt  under  protection,  British 
tonnage  had  progreiniTely  ineffeased 
1,588,008  tons,  or  56i  per  oeat;  and 
foreign  383,054  tons,  or  294  P«r  cent.  At 
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Mm  f9bB^  p»Ucttoa  wm  wHMnwii. 
Fr—  BavifftUMi  has  bow  baM  Um  sontlM 
in  op«rftUoB»  and  Um  foUowing  if  Um 

''  The  ifgiegata  inward  Miries  during 
the  ten  months  ended  the  5th  of  NoTem-  . 
ber  1849,  were  5,081^92  tons,  of  which 
9,651,589  were  British,  and  1,430,008 
f»reign.  Daring  the  eorresMmdlng  ten 
■Mm^  ending  the  5lh  of  Norember  of 
the  preesBt  fear,  tiie  aggregate  entries 
MS  5,ll4/)«4  teas,  the  British  befaig 
S,8eik,0S8,  and  the  fbreign  i;r49,0$l. 
Thnsy  eoaipari^  the  irst  ten  Bionths  aAet 
the  repeal  of  the  Narigation  Lawa  with 
the  ooiresponding  ten  months  of  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  when  those  laws  were  in 
operation,  we  Ibd  that  British  tonnage 
Aa»  deertiued  within  this  hritf  ^period  no 
lot  lAaf»  286,556,  or  8  I-IO  per  ceni,  whiU 
foreign  Ummagt  has  incnased  iotht  enor^ 
mam  saB$e9t  if  319,028  kms,  or  22  8-10 
per  cent,  the  whole  entries  haying  hd- 
▼aiieed  onlj  S2yi72  tons— ihos  shewing 
that  our  msixitiBe  eommeroe  has  not  been 
angmented  in  any  appreeiable  degree  by 
the  alteration,  bnt  that  it  has  simply 
changed  hands.  The  foreigner  has  talcen 
what  we  haTO  madly  surrendered.  I 
may  add,  that  neter  was  the  state,  and 
nerer  were  the  prospects,  of  shipowners 
BO  gloomy.  Freights  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  anpreeedentedlylow,and,forthe 
first  time  within  my  reeolleetion,  ships 
ai«  actvally  rstaming  from  the  British 
West  Indies  hi  ballast. 

**  Oeold  I  regard  the  whole  snbjeet 
with  less  of  humiliating  apprsheasioB  fsr 
my  eoantry,  I  aught  deriTO  satisCsotion 
from  the  oonilrmation  of  many  predic- 
tions on  which  I  hsTc  formerly  Tentored^ 
afforded  by  an  analysis  of  the  retam 
from  which  the  melancholy  result  I  iiate 
exhibited  is  taken.  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Qermany— coun- 
tries  whose  riralry  yon  have  repeatedly 
derided  asnndeeerring  of  attention — ha?e 
increased  in  the  ten  months  from  502,464 
tons  to  796,200  tens,  or  58  4- 1 0  per  cent. 
Bnt  1  forbear.  WhUe  all  Europe  bristles 
with  bayonets,  the  loom  and  the  spindle 
teem  to  be  regarded  as  the  diosen  defen- 
ces of  this  now  the  most  nnwarlike  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Wellington, 
mad  Ellesmere,  and  Napier  hare  in  Tain 
essayed  to  arouse  England  to  solicitude 
fbr  her  national  defences  ;  and  till  some 
imminently  impending  alarm  shall 
awaken  my  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  the 
inaecurity  in  which  they  are  unccnscious- 
ly  reposing,  I  alsMSt  dread  they  will  ao» 
cept  the  unworthy  adf  ice  recently  ten- 
dered to  them  by  the  unadorned  oracle 


•f  FMe  Timde,  le  ran  crery  risk  TaHier 
than  incur  any  ezpcase.  It  is  thns  that, 
under  the  illusoiy  expectation  ef  the  most 
infinitesimally  minute  redaction  in  the 
freight  of  imported  commodities,  the 
hazard  of  leaying  our  nayy  unmanned  is 
OTcrlooked  or  disregarded." 

In  the  single  harboar  of  Liverpool, 
the  decrease  of  British  shipping,  in 
the  year  1860,  has  been  no  leu  tktm 
100,000  tons;  while  the  foreign  has 
swelled  from  56,400  to  126,700.* 
If  snch  has  been  the  resnit  in  less 
than  one  year,  what  maj  be  antici- 
pated if  the  system  contianes  three 
or  four  years  longer?  It  is  qnite 
evident  that  the  fbreign  tonnage 
employed  in  oonduotiag  onr  trade 
will  come  to  exceed  the  British,  and 
then,  of  course,  oar  independence  and 
maritime  superiority  are  alike  at  an 
end. 

The  Free-Traders,  in  answer  to 
this  appalling  statement,  say  that  the 
entries  ontward  exhibit  a  different 
and  less  nnfavoarable  result  With* 
out  referring  to  the  anthorify  of  Mr 
Haskisson,  who  stated  what  is  w^* 
known  to  all  men  practicaUj  engaged 
with  the  subject,  that  the  outward 
entries  afibrd  no  correct  data  for 
judging  of  trade  returns,  it  mav  be 
sufSsient  to  remark  that  the  differ- 
ence  is  mainly  owinff,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  the  procugions  multitude 
of  our  eM^^mali  to  America,  the 
shipping  employed  in  conveying  whom 
is  estimated  at  340,000  tons.  The 
Free-Traders  first,  by  their  final  mea«> 
sures,  drive  some  800,000  of  our  indus- 
trious inhabitants  out  of  the  country 
annually,  in  quest  of  the  employment 
which  they  have  lost  at  home,  and 
then  they  rest  on  the  tonnage  required 
to  convey  them  away,  in  order  ta 
conceal  the  effect  of  Free  Trade  in 
shipping  on  our  mercantile  marine  I 
They  are  welcome  to  the  whole  be- 
ndlt  which  they  can  derive  from 
the  double  effect  of  Free  Trade,  first 
on  our  people,  and  *then  on  our 
shipping. 

These  considerations  become  the 
more  forcible  when  it  is  considered,  in 
the  third  place,  what  immediate  and 
imminent  risk  there  is  that  either  oar 
principal  colonies  will  ere  long  de- 
clare themselves  independent,  or  that 


•  <2«ar(sr/y  B$9k9^  Jan.  1861,  p.  t99,  note. 
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they  will  be  abandooed  wlthoat  a 
straggle  by  oar  Free-Trade  rulers. 
Now,  the   tonnage   between   Great 
Britain  and  Canada  is  about  1,200,000 
tons,  and  to  the  West  Indies  some- 
what above  170,000.    Fourteen  hun- 
dred thousand  British  tons  are  taken 
up  with  our  trade  to  these  two  coionies 
alone;  and  if  they  become  indepen- 
dent states,'  that  tonnaffe  will,  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  half,  slip  from 
our  grasp— as  they  have  the  materials 
of  shipbuilding  at  their  door,  which 
we  have  not.    Eight  or  nine  hundred 
thousand  tons  will  by  that  change  at 
once   be  severed   from  the   British 
Empire  and  added  to  the  foreign  ton- 
nage employed  in  carry  ingon  our  trade, 
which  is  now  about  2,200,000  tons. 
That  will  raise  it  to  above  8,000,000 
tons,  or  fhlly  a  half  of  our  whole 
tonnage,  foreign  and  British— which 
is,  in  round  numbers,  about  6,000,000 
tons.    The  intention  of  Government 
to  abandon  our  colonies  to  themselves 
has   been   now   openly   announced. 
Earl  Grey*s  declaration  of  his  resolu- 
tion to  withdraw  all  our  troops,  except 
a  mere  handful,  from  Australia,  is 
obviously  the  first  step  in  the  general 
abandonment  of  the  colonies  to  their 
own  resources,  and,  of  course,  their 
speedy  disjunction  from  the  British 
Empire.   As  the  separation  of  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies  is  an  event  which 
may  ere  long  be  looked  for— not  less 
fh>m  the  universal  discontents  of  the 
colonies,  who  have  lost  by  Free  Trade 
their  only  interest  in  upholding  the 
connection  with  the  British  Empire, 
than  from  the  growing  disinclination 
^f  our  Free  Trade  rulers  to  continue 
much  longer  the  burdens  and  expense 
consequent  on  their  government— it  is 
evident  that,  the  moment  it  happens, 
-the  foreign  ships  employed  in  carry- 
ing on  our  trade  will  outnumber  the 
British.      From    that    moment   the 
nursery  for  our  seamen,  and  with  it 
the  means  of  maintaining  our  mari- 
time superiority  and  national  inde- 
pendence, are  at  an  end.  And  as  this 
separation  will,  to  all  human  appear- 
ance, take  place  the  moment  that  we 
are    involved  in  a  European  war — 
which,  with  the  aggressive  policy  of 
our  Foreign  Minister,  may  any  day  be 
looked  for— this  is  perhaps  the  most 
immediate   and   threatening  danger 
which  menaces  the  Britl9h  Empire. 


When  the  magniiade  and  ywnety 
of  the  perils  which  Free  Trade  and 
the  cheapening  system  have  brongbt 
upon  the  British  empire  are  takeo 
into  consideration,  it  may  appear 
extraordinary  that  the  foreign  powers, 
who  are  perfectiy  aware  of  it  ally  do 
not  at  once  step  forward  and  secoro 
for  Uiemselves  the  rich  price  which 
we  BO  invitingly  tender  to  their  grasp. 
But  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  be 
discerned.  They  know  what  England 
once  was,  and  they  see  whither,  under 
the  new  system,  she  is  tending. 
They  anticipate  our  subjugation,  of 
at  least  our  abrogation  of  the  rank 
and  pretensions  of  an  independent 
power,  at  no  distant  pNeriod,  from  our 
own  acts,  without  their  inteifering  in 
the  matter  at  alL  They  i^^  fearful, 
if  they  move  too  soon,  of  committing 
the  same  fault  which  the  Pope  has 
recently  done,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  They  are  afraid 
of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  by 
any  overt  act,  to  the  dangers  accumu- 
lating around  them,  before  it  is  so 
thoroughly  debilitated  by  the  new 
system  that  any  resistance  would  be 
hopeless,  and  therefore  will  never  be 
attempted.  They  hope,  and  with 
reason,  to  see  ns  ruined  and  cast 
down  by  our  own  acts,  without  their 
firing  a  shot.  Their  feeling  is  analo- 
gous to  Napoleon's  on  the  rooming 
of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  when  the 
Allies  were  making  their  fatal  cross- 
march  in  front  of  the  heads  of  hia 
columns,  and  exposing  their  flank  to 
his  attack.  When  urged  by  his  gene« 
rals  to  give  the  signal  for  an  imme* 
diate  advance,  he  replied  —  '*  Wait! 
when  the  enemy  is  making  a  false 
movement,  which  will  prove  fatal  if 
continued,  it  is  not  our  part  to  inter- 
rupt him  in  it.** 

What,  then,  is  the  advantage  which 
the  Free^Traders  have  to  set  off 
against  these  obvious  and  appalling 
dangers,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
with  which  their  policy  is  attended? 
It  is  this,  and  this  only— that  the 
manufacturing  towns  are  prosperous, 
and  that  our  exports  are  increasing. 
They  point  with  exultation  to  the 
following  statement  :— 

^  The  aggregate  valoe  of  oor  exports, 
daring  the  first  ten  months  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  has  been  L.S5,038,206,  against 
L.49^98,648  in  the  like  period  of  1849, 
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Acmiag   an   inoretae    of    L3,6S9,558, 
which  hM  #eGured   ia   the   following 


loerMM. 
Month  tndlAg  £  £ 

February  5,  858^85          — 

March      5,  556,746          — 

April        5,  418,089          — 

May          5,  1,898,282          ^ 

JoM         5,  1,604,628          >~ 

Jttly         5,  427,090          — 

Angwt     5,  —  834,858 

&pC         5,  —  279,961 

OeU        10,  807,742         — 

Not.         5,  183,570          — 

— Tiaus,  Not.  10. 

Now,  let  it  be  snpposed  that  this 
increase,  which  willamooot  to  less 
than  L.7,000,000  in  our  exports  in 
the  whole  year,  is  all  to  be  set  down 
to  the  credit  of  Free  Trade.  Let  ns 
sni^iose  that  Califomian  gold,  which 
has  given  so  unparalleled  a  stimulus 
to  America,  and  the  lowering  the 
disoonnts  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
2|  per  oea^^which  has  done  so  much, 
as  it  always  does,  to  vivify  industry 
and  raise  prices  at  home— and  the 
pacification  of  Germany  by  Musco- 
vite influences  or  bayonets,  which 
have  again,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years,  opened  the  Continental  maricets 
to  our  produce,  have  had  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  this  increase  in  our 
exports, — what,  after  all,  does  it 
amount  to,  and  what,  <m  striking 
the  balance  of  profit  and  loss  of 
Fi(«e  Trade,  has  the  nation  lost  or 
gahied  by  its  adoption  ? 

It  haa  increased  our  exports  by 
L.7,000,000  at  the  very  utmost ;  and 
M  the  total  prodnee  of  our  manufac- 
tures is  about  L.180,000,000,  this  is 
an  addition  of  a  tweniy-Jiftk  part.  It 
has  made  four  or  ^ye  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  employed  in  the  ex- 
port manufactures  prosperous  for  the 
time,  and  increased,  by  five  or  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  last 
year,  the  incomes  of  some  eighty  or 
a  hundred  mill- owners  or  million- 
naiies. 

Per  contra.  1.  It  has  lowered  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce  of  every 
kind  fully  twenQr-five  per  cent,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  a  harvest  very  defi- 
cient in  the  south  of  England.  As 
the  value  of  that  produce,  prior  to  the 
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Frde*  Trade  changes,  was  about 
L.800,000,000  a-year.  It  has  cut 
L.76,000,000  offtfte  remuneration  for 
agricultural  industry  over  the  two 
islands. 

2.  It  has  cut  as  much  off  the  fhnds 
available  to  the  purchase  of  articles 
of  our  manufacture  in  the  home 
market ;  for  if  the  land,  which  pays 
above  half  the  income  tax,  is  Impover- 
ished, how  are  the  purchasers  at 
home  to  find  funds  to  buy  goods  ? 

3.  It  has  totally  destroyed  the 
West  Indies— colonies  which,  before 
the  new  system  began,  raised  produce 
to  the  value  of  L.22,000,000,  and 
remitted  at  least  L.5,000,000  annu- 
ally, in  the  shape  of  rent,  profits,  and 
taxes,  to  this  country. 

4.  It  has  Induced  such  ruin  in  Ire- 
land, that  the  annual  emigration, 
which  chiefly  comes  from  that  agri- 
cultural country,  last  year  (1849) 
reached  800,000  souls,  and  this  year, 
it  is  understood,  will  be  still  greater.* 
This  Is  as  great  a  chasm  in  our  popu- 
lation as  the  Moscow  retreat,  or  the 
Leipsic  campaign,  made  in  that  of 
France;  but  it  excites  no  sort  of 
attention,  or  rather  the  pressure  of 
unemployed  labour  is  felt  to  be  so 
excessive,  that  It  is  looked  on  rather 
as  a  blessing.  The  Times  observes, 
on  January  1,  1661 : — 

^  We  see  the  population  of  Ireland 
flowing  off  to  the  United  States  in  one 
oontinuous  and  unfailing  stream,  at  a 
rate  that  in  twenty  years,  if  nninter- 
npted,  ftill  reduce  them  to  a  third  of 
their  present  numbers.  We  see  at  the 
same  time  an  increasing  emigration  from 
this  island.  England  has  so  long  been 
accnstomed  to  regard  excess  of  popula- 
tion as  the  only  danger,  that  she  will  be 
slow  to  weigh  as  seriously  as  perhaps 
she  ought  this  rapid  tuhtraetion  of  her 
einew  and  bone,  and  consequent  diminu- 
tion ofphyeieal  ttrengtk.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, however,  that  so  considerable  a 
change  should  be  attended  with  unmixed 
adTsntage,  or  that  human  forethought 
should  be  able  to  compass  all  the  results. 
The  census  of  next  spring  may  infite 
attention  to  a  subject,  the  very  magni- 
tude of  which  may  soon  command  our 
anxiety." 

5.  It  has  totally  ruined  the  West 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  depend 
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152,860 


1850. 
174,427 
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w  two  Bti^es— kelp  iad  bkek  cattle 
—the  fint  of  which  has  been  (lestioyed 
by  free  trade  in  beiiUa,  and  tiie 
second  rained  by  free  tcade  in  cattle, 
for  the  benefit  of  oar  manafactaring 
towns,  and  seat  their  cottars  in  starv- 
ing bands  to  GUugew,  already  over- 
whelmed by  above  L.100,000  a-year 
of  poor-rates. 

6.  It  has  so  serioady  aiiected  the 
internal  resoorces  of  the  coontry, 
that,  with  a  foceign  trade  prosperons 
beyond  what  has  been  seen  since  X845, 
the  revenae  is  only  L.165,000  mers 
than  it  was  in  the  preceding  year^ 
which  was  one  of  great  depression ; 
and  the  last  quarter  has  prodnced 
IullO,000  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing qoarter  of  1849. 

7.  It  has  so  lowered  the  mc&mei  of 
people  in  the  coontry,  that  altho«|^ 
the  number  of  travellers  by  railways 
has  greatly  increased,  and  the  total 
receipts  of  the  lines  have  been  swelled 
by  L.1,700,000  since  last  year,  the 
mileage  koi  <<Mrea«eci— proving  that 
the  general  traffic  of  the  country  bears 
no  adequate  proportion  to  its  railway 
lines.    It  stands  thus, — 

1S4S.  1S60. 

MUeageoii€257aUe8,    L.2802    Li^7 

which  is  a  /off  of  L.55  a  mile  in  the 
midst  of  our  boasted  prosperous  ex- 
port trade. 

Such  are  the  adwmtagee^  in  con- 
sid«-atk>n  of  which  the  nation  has 
embarked  on  a  course  of  policy 
which  so  evidently,  and  in  so  many 
ways,  threatens  oar  independence.  It 
is  class  government  which  has  done  it 
all — the  determination  to  make  the 
sovereign  worth  two  sovereigns,  and 
a  day*s  labour  to  the  poor  man  worth 
one  shilling  to  him  instead  of  two, 
which  has  induced  dangers  in  eveiy 
quarter,  which  threaten  the  existence 
of  Great  Britain.  Why  is  it  that  we 
are  constrained— though  Government 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  danger, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
repeatedly  pointed  it  out— to  have  a 
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mffitary  aad  aaval  teoe  evideatl/ 
iiioomiaensaimte  to  the  wants  of  ow 
vast  empire,  and  unable  to  defend  H 
from  the  hoetiU^  which  oar  foreign 

Odoes  so  much  to  provoke? 
.  y  because  we  have  surrendered 
the  'government  of  the  country  to  a 
moneyed  oligar^y,  who  are  resolvad, 
coute  qm  anOe^  to  cheapen  e  verythiaf  , 
because  it  enhaacea  the  value  of  theu* 
realised  wealth,  and  becaaae  the 
measures  of  that  oligarchy  have  cut 
down  Queen  Yictoria*B  income  frmn 
£100,000,000— as  it  might  have  been, 
and  is  now,  in  real  wight  jqton  Me 
mmrrif*— to  £50,000,000;  jnst  as 
they  have  reduced  the  income  of  the 
poor  needlewomen  from  M.  a-day 
to  44d.  Why  is  it  tiiat  we  are 
coDStrained,  openly  and  avowediyt 
to  abandoa  o«r  colonies  to  their  own 
resewoes  ?  Only  because  the  cheap-- 
ening  sj^m  and  Free  Trade  have 
so  psralysed  and  weakened  our  re* 
sonees,  that,  like  the  Bomans,  if  ire 
would  protect  at  all  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  we  must  forthwith  abandoa 
its  extremities. 

Why  are  we  evidentiy  and  unde^ 
nlably  losing  the  empire  of  the  aeaa, 
bytben^d  and  portentous  increase 
of  the  foreign  and  decline  of  the  Eng- 
lish shipping,  in  carrying  on  our  ow» 
trade  ?  Only  beoanse  freights  must, 
it  to  thought,  be  cheapened  as  well  aa- 
eveiything  else;  aad  the  iadependence 
of  the  country  is  a  trifling  considera* 
tion  to  a  fall  of  a  farthing  in  the 
pound,  in  the  transport  of  some 
articles,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Man» 
Chester  trader.  Why  are  the  West 
Indies  utterly  ruined,  and  the  annual 
iaiporUtion  of  slaves  into  Cuba  and 
Braeil  dout)led,t  And  discontent  se 
universally  spread  through  our  colo- 
nies, that  beyond  all  doubt,  in  tlM  first 
reverse,  they  wiU  break  off  from  the 
mother  country,  if  not  previously 
tiirown  off  by  It  ?  Merely  to  carry  out 
the  dogma  of  Free  Trade,  and  lower 
sugar,  watered  by  the  blood  of  the 
slaves,  a  penny  or  twopence  a  pound 


*  £100,000,000  in  quarters  of  wheat  at  SOs.,  25,000,000  quarters  ;  £50,000,000  in 
quarters  of  wheat  at  40s.,  25,000,000.  So  that,  after  all  our  boasted  reductions,  our 
taxes  are  now  tkiHjf  per  cent  heavier  than  they  were  in  the  heariest  year  of  the  war» 
when  they  were  only  £72,000,000. 

t  See  a  most  admirable  pamphlet  by  Mr  Stanley,  the  worthy  inheritor  of  his 
fkther's  genias  and  patriotic  spirit.  The  slaves  imported  hito  Cuba  have  increased 
since  1847  from  23,000  to  60,000. 
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to  the  Bi^tiib  osnawitf.  WI17  bave 
we  tfOQgkt  7,009,000  of  oar  people, 
lo  three  fears,  to  depend  for  their 
daUjT  food  oa  foieign  supplies,  and 
pat  oarselTes  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  tew  <iatoi  fkoai  which  nearly  all 
that  food  oomea?  Only  to  enrich  the 
Maneheater  miMifarfaigBs,  and  ap- 
pease the  ery  for  cheap  braad,  by 
enabling  ^eaa  to  beat  down  the  wages 
of  labour  fitom  la.  6d.  to  Is.  a-day. 
Why  are  poor-rates  measnred  in  the 
ime  way,  by  qnartenof  gram— heavier 
in  this  year  af  boasted  prosperity 
th«i  tlM^  were  in  any  former  year 
of  admitted  adveruty?  Becanse,  in 
erery  department  of  indnatry,  we 
have  beat  down  nativie  by  letdng  in 
a  flood  of  foreign  industry.  Why  are 
300,000  indnstrions  citizens  annually 
driyen  into  exile,  and  Ireland  threat- 
ened with  a  depopulation  the  most 
rapid  and  extraordinary  which  has 
been  witnessed  in  the  world  since  the 
declining  days  of  the  Roman  empire  ? 
Because  we  would  lower  wheat  from 
56s.  to  S98.  a  quarter ;  and  thereby 
we  have  extinguished  the  profits  of 
CttUivation  in  a  portion  of  our  empire 
containing  8,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
but  ao  exdnsirely  agrieoltural  that 
its  exports  of  manufactures  are  only 
£230,000  a-year.  It  is  one  prindpte 
— the  cheapening  systesH-devised  by 
the  moneyed  and  maanfactnriag 
oligarchy,  and  calculated  for  their 
exdnaiYe  benefit,  which  has  done  the 
whole. 

Is  there,  tiiea,  no  remedy  fbr  these 
varioua,  accnmalating,  and  most 
threatening  eyils  ?  Must  we  sit  down 
with  our  hands  acroas,  supinely  wit- 
nessing the  progressiye  dangers  and 
certain  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
empire,  merely  becaose  the  measures 
Indndng  all  these  perils  are  supported 
by  the  moneyed  and  manufac^uriag 
ougarchy  who  haye  got  the  command 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  We  are 
hi  frwn  thinking  that  this  is  the  case; 
but  if  we  would  ayert,  or  eyen  nuti- 
gate  our  dangers,  we  must  set  our- 
selyes  first  to  remedy  the  most  press- 
ing. Of  these,  the  most  serious,  be- 
yond all  question,  are  to  be  found  in 
our  unprotected  state,— for  they  may 
destroy  us  as  a  nation  in  a  month, 
after  some  fresh  freak  of  I^rd  Pal- 
menton's  has  embroiled  us  with  some 
of  the  great  European  powers.    In 
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regard  to  other  matters,  and  the 
gen^nl  commerdal  policy,  ^e  dan- 
ger, thengh  nottiie  kas  rfud,  is  not  so 
immediate,  and  experience  may  per- 
hi4)s  enlighten  the  country  before  it 
is  too  late.  Bat  it  is  otherwise  with 
our  external  dangen:  they  are  ia^ 
stant  and  terrible.  The  means  of  re* 
sisting  them  are  perfectly  simple — 
th^  will  be  felt  as  a  burden  by  none; 
on  the  oontrary,  they  are  oalonlated, 
at  the  same  time  that  th^  provide 
for  our  national  defence,  to  mitigate 
the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  eyila 
und^  wbi^  the  people  labour. 

Croyemment  tell  us  that  they  bare 
a  surplus  <^  L.3,000,000  this  year  in 
their  hands.  We  Jiqpe  it  is  so,  and 
that  it  wUl  not  proye,  lilie  other  sur- 
pluses, greater  on  paper  than  in 
reality.  But  let  it  be  assumed  that  it 
is  as  large  as  is  represented.  That 
surpius^  juthcioMMf  itppiMcL^  wowd$ovc 
the  country  I  It  would  raise  our  arma- 
ments to  such  a  point  as,  with  the 
adyantages  of  our  insular  situation, 
and  long-established  warlike  fame, 
would  preyent  all  thoughts  of  inyasion 
on  the  part  of  our  enemies.  It  would 
giye  us  100,000  regular  troops,  with 
those  we  abeady  haye— 100,000  mill* 
tia,  occasionally  called  out — and  2S 
ships  of  the  line,  with  those  ahready  in 
commission,  to  defend  the  British 
shcwes.  It  is  true,  the  continuance  of 
the  Income  Tax  cannot  be  rdied  on — 
nor  should  the  oountiy  submit  to  it  any 
longer;  for  a  tax  which  is  paid  exdm- 
sivdy  by  147,000  persons  out  of 
28,000,000,  is  so  obyiously  uiyust,  that 
its  fmrther  retention  is  probably  im- 
possible. Additional  direct  taxation 
upon  Uie  afiluent  classes  is  obyiously 
out  of  the  question,  for  thechasma 
made  in  the  incomes  of  those  depend- 
ing on  laud,  who  pay  three-fourths  of 
it,  are  such  that  it  would  proye  totally 
unprodttctiye.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
donid  to  uphold  the  public  reyenua  at 
its  present  amount,  or  eyen  preyent  its 
sinking  so  as  to  increase  instead  of 
diminishing  our  helpless  and  unpro- 
tected state  ?  An  obyious  expedient 
remains.  Imitate  the  conduct  of 
America  and  Prussia,  France  and 
Russia,  and  all  countries  who  haye 
any  regard  either  to  their  national 
independence,  or  the  social  wel- 
fare of  their  inhabitants.  Lay  a 
moderate   duty    upon   all  importa- 
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tions,  whether  of  rode  or  mannfac- 
ttured  articles.  In  America  it  is  80 
per  cent,  and  coDBtitotes  nearlj  their 
sole  source  of  revenne :  in  Prussia  it 
is  practically  40  or  60  per  cent  By 
this  means  nearlj  haif  the  tax  is 
paid  by  foreigners — for  oompetition 
forces  them  to  sell  the  articles  taxed 
cheaper  than  their  ordinary  price,  with 
the  addition  of  the  tax.  It  is  spread 
over  so  vast  a  surface  among  con- 
sumers, that  its  weight  is  not  felt; 
being  mixed  np  with  the  price  of  the 
artide  sold,  its  weight  is  notperceived. 
We  pay  in  this  way  half  the  taxes  of 
America,  Germany,  and  all  the  conn- 
tries  to  whom  we  chiefly  export  our 
manufactures.  Let  us  return  them  the 
compliment,  and  adopt  a  system  which 
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wili  make  them  pay  the  lialf  of  oars. 
The  whole,  or  neariy  the  whole,  of  ti»o 
Income  Tax,  which  now  prodooes 
L.5,400,000  a-year,  wonld  by  this 
change  be  spent  in  increased  por- 
chases  in  the  home  market,  and  sen- 
sibly relieve  its  sinking  state.  This 
change  would  at  once  obviate  oar  ex- 
ternal dangers — for  it  wonld  enablo 
Government,  without  sensibly  burden- 
ing the  country,  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional armaments  on  such  a  scale  as 
to  bid  defiance  to  foreign  attack.  We 
shall  see  in  our  succeeding  paper 
whether  it  would  not,  at  the  same 
time,  be  an  effectual  remedy,  and  the 
only  one  that  would  be  pracUcable,  to 
the  most  serious  part  of  our  domestic 
evils. 


CUBRAN   AND    HIS   CONTEMFORABIES. 


A  NOBLE  land  lies  in  desolation. 
Years  pass  over  it,  leaving  its  aspect 
only  more  desolate  ;  the  barbarian 
takes  possession  of  the  soil,  or  the 
outcast  makes  it  his  place  of  refuge, 
its  palaces  are  in  ruins,  its  chieftains 
are  in  the  dust;  its  past  triumphs 
are  regarded  as  the  exaggerations  of 
romance,  or  the  fond  nmtasies  of 
fable.  At  length  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  vigour  comes,  delves  Into 
the  heart  of  the  soil,  breaks  up  the 
mound,  throws  aside  the  wrecks  of 
neglect  and  time,  opens  to  ns  the 
foundations  of  palaces,  the  treasure- 
chambers  of  kings,  the  trophies  of 
warriors,  and  gives  the  world  the  me- 
morials of  a  great  people  in  the  grave. 

All  analogy  must  be  imperfect  in 
detail ;  and  we  have  no  desire  to  insist 
on  the  perfection  of  our  analogy  be- 
tween the  Golden  Head  of  the  East, 
and  the  little  kingdom  whose  fallen 
honours  are  recoiled  in  the  volume 
before  us.  But,  if  Ireland  is  even 
now  neither  the  nommis  umbra  which 
the  Assyrian  empire  has  been  for  so 


many  ages,  nor  the  Irish  legislature 
the  heir  of  the  fierce  and  falcon-eyed 
council  which  sleeps  in  the  sepulchres 
of  Nineveh,  there  is  something  of  a 
curious  relationship  in  the  adventurous 
industry  which  has  so  lately  exhnmcd 
the  monuments  of  Eastern  grandeur, 
and  the  patriotic  reminiscence  which 
has  retrieved  the  true  glories  of  the 
sister  country,  the  examples  of  her 
genius,  from  an  oblivion  alike  result- 
ing from  the  misfortunes  of  the  Land 
and  the  lapse  of  Time. 

Nor  are  we  altogether  inclined  to 
fulmlt  the  inferiority  of  the  moral 
catastrophe  of  the  Island  to  the 
physical  fall  of  the  Empire.  If  there 
be  an  inferiority,  we  should  place  it 
on  the  side  of  the  Oriental  throne. 
To  ns,  all  that  belones  to  mind 
assumes  the  higher  rank ;  the  soil 
trodden  by  the  philosopher  and  the 
patriot,  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  and 
the  orator,  bears  a  prouder  aspect,  is 
entitled  to  a  more  reverent  homage, 
and  creates  richer  recollections  in  the 
coming  periods  of  mankind,  than  all 
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the  pomp  of  nntetdlectual  power. 
There  would  be  to  a&  a  strongeraahn 
in  the  fragments  of  an  Athenian  lomb, 
or  m  the  thicket-covered  wall  of  a 
lample  in  the  ^gean,  than  in  all  the 
grandears  of  Babylon. 

It  is  now  fiftj  years  shice  the  parlia- 
ment  of  Ireland  fell;  and,  in  that 
period,  there  has  not  been  a  more 
disturbed,  helpless,  and  hopeless 
country  than  Ireland,  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Nor  has  this  calamity 
been  confined  to  the  lower  orders; 
every  order  has  been  similarly  con- 
vulsed. The  higher  professions  have 
Ungnished  and  lost  their  lustre ;  the 
Church  has  been  exposed  to  a  struggle 
for  life;  the  nobility  have  given  up 
the  useless  resistance  to  difficulties 
increasing  round  them  from  hour  to 
hour;  the  land^  interest  is  suppli* 
eating  the  Court  of  Encumbered 
Estates  to  (elieve  it  from  its  burthens; 
the  farmers  are  hurrying,  in  hu^e 
streams  of  fugitives,  from  a  land  in 
which  they  can  no  longer  live ;  and 
the  tillers  of  the  ground,  the  serfs  of 
the  spade,  are  left  to  the  dangerous 
teachmg  of  an  auffry  priesthood,  or  to 
the  death  of  mingled  famine  and 
pestilence.  A  cloUd,  which  seems  to 
stoop  lower  day  by  day,  and  through 
which  no  ray  can  pierce,  at  once 
chills  and  darkens  Ireland. 

The  author  of  this  important  and 
interesting  volume,  in  a  brief  preface, 
states  his  oliject  as  being  that  of 
giving  personal  sketches  of  the  leading 
Irish  characters  of  his  time,  exactly 
as  they  appeared  on  the  scenes  of 
professioual  and  public  life — most  of 
them  being  his  acquaintance,  some 
his  intimates.  He  concludes  by 
gracefhllv  expressing  his  **  hope,  that 
the  reader  will  rejoice  in  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them; 
and  that,  in  endeavouring  to  elevate  the 
land  of  his  Inrth^  he  may  make  some 
return  for  the  kindness  bestowed  on 
him  by  that  of  his  adoption.'^ 

Here  two  objects  are  announced; 
and,  whether  the  Jirst  was  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  country  by  the  characters 
of  its  eminent  men';  or  whether  the 
country  was  the  background  for  the 
figures  of  the  national  htotofy-piece, 
he  has  given  us  a  work  which  brings 
the  patriots  and  orators  of  Ire- 
land with  singular  force  befbre  the 
eye. 


His  introduction  to  Curran  was 
sufficiently  characteristic.  When  at 
the  Temple,  he  had  written  a  poem 
on  the  honours  of  his  country,  in 
which  the  great  orator  of  her  Bar  was 
named  with  due  admiration.  The 
popularity  of  the  verses  excited  the 
attention  of  their  object,  and  the 
jTOung  barrister  jreceived  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  Curran,  then  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  at  the  Priory,  his  villa, 
a  few  miles  from  Dublin.  The  ap- 
pointed hour  was  five,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  importance  to  be  punctual ; 
for  bevond  that  hour  dinner  was  to 
wait  for  no  man.  His  first  view  of 
his  host  is  graphically  described.  He 
found  him  in  his  avenue, 

**  There  he  was  ;  m  »  thousand  times 
afterwards  I  saw  him,  in  »  dress  which 
you  would  imagine  he  had  borrowed  fh>m 
his  tipstaff;  his  hands  in  his  sides,  his 
face  almost  parallel  with  the  horizon — 
his  under  lip  protruded,  and  the  impa- 
tient step  and  the  eternal  attitude,  only 
▼aried  by  the  pause  in  which  his  eye 
glanced  from  his  guest  to  his  watch,  and 
from  his  watch  reproachfully  to  his 
dining-room." 

However,  it  appears  that  the 
ominous  hour  had  not  struck,  and 
they  dined. 

**  I  had  often  seen  Curran,  often  heard 
of  him,  often  read  him,  but  no  man  erer 
JbjieiD  anything  about  him  who  did  not 
see  him  at  his  own  table,  with  the  few 

whom  he  selected It  was 

said  of  Swift,  thai  his  rule  was,  to  allow 
a  minute's  pause  after  he  had  concluded, 
and  then,  if  no  person  took  up  the  con- 
versation, to  recommence.  Curran  had  no 
conrersational  rule  whatever  :  he  spoke 
from  impulse,  and  he  had  the  art  so  to 
draw  you  into  a  eouTersation,  that,  though 
yon  f^lt  an  inferiority,  it  was  %  contented 
one.  Indeed,  nothing  conid  exeetd  the 
orbanity  of  his  demeanour." 

If  thb  description  could  be  doubted, 
on  the  authority  of  the  volume,  it 
would  be  amply  confirmed  by  tho 
authority  of  his  time.  Curran  was 
confessedly  the  wit  of  the  day,  and 
his  witticisms  were  the  more  popular 
from  their  being,  in  general,  harmless. 
No  man  could  sting  more  keenly 
where  he  had  a  pubfic  culprit  of  his 
own  class  to  sting,  or  a  political  ad- 
versary to  combat ;  but  no  man  was 
seldomer  personal. 

Currants  nature  was  playful.  His 
taste  was  also  dramatic^  and  he  was 
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fond  of  pUjing  htrmless  tricks  upon 
his  friends.  Of  this  taste  Mr  PhiUlps 
had  a  specimen,  even  on  the  day  of  his 
introdnction : — 

''When  the  Uwt  dish  h*d  departed, 
Cumn  totally  confounded  me  with  a 
proposal  for  which  I  waa  anything  bat 
prepared.  *  Mr  Phillips/  said  he,  *  as  this 
is  the  first  of,  I  hope,  jour  rery  many 
Tisits  to  the  Priory,  I  may  as  well  at 
once  initiate  tou  hito  the  peculiarities  of 
tha  place.  Yon  may  obserre  that,  though 
the  board  is  cleared,  there  are  no  pre- 
parations for  a  Bymipotiwm;  it  all  depends 
onyoM.  My  friends  here  generally  prefer 
»  walk  after  dinner.  It  is  a  sweet  OTon* 
ing,  bat  if  jfou  wish  for  wine,  say  so  with- 
out ceremony.' 

•*  Even  now  I  can  see  Curran's  star- 
like  eyes  twinkling  at  the  disappoint- 
ment no  doubt  risible  in  mine.  I 
had  heard,  and  heard  truly,  that  he 
noTer  waa  more  delightfol  Uian  with 
haU^dosen  friends  after  dinner  orer 
his  boMle.  The  hope  in  which  I  had 
so  long  rsTelled  was  realised  at  last, 
and  here  oame  this  infernal  walk,  and 
the  <  sweet  erening.'  Oh,  how  I 
would  haTv  hailed  a  thunderstorm  I 
But,  to  say  the  truth,  the  sun  was 
ahining,  and  the  birda  were  singhig, 
and  the  flowers  were  blooming  and 
breathing  so  sweetly  on  thai  autumn 
ere,  that,  wondering  not  at  the  wish 
of  my  companions,  I  also  Toted  for  '  the 
walk.' 

*  .  **  We  took  the  walk,  no  doubt,  but 
it  was  only  to  the  drawing-room; 
where,  oyer  a  desaert  f^hly  culled 
from  his  gardens,  and  orer  wines  for 
which  his  board  was  celebrated,  we 
passed  those  hours  which  seemed  an  era 
in  my  lifo." 

All  this  is  very  well  told,  and  rery 
amnsing  in  description,  and  was  Tery 
innocent — when  all  was  over.  Bnt  it 
was  exposed  to  the  chance  of  being 
differently  taken,  and  had  bnt  one 
advantage— tiiat  it  conld  not  be  re- 
peated on  the  individual, 

Gnrran  was  bom  in  1760  at  New- 
market, a  village  in  the  connty  of 
Cork.  His  parentage  was  hnmble, 
his  fiather  being  only  the  seneschal  of 
the  manor.  His  mother  seems  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  superior  focnl- 
ties,  and  her  celebrated  son  always 
spoke  of  her  with  remarkable  defer- 
ence. 

As  it  was  a  custom,  among  the 
oddities  of  Irdaad,  to  teach  Greek 
and  Latin  to  boya  who  probably  were 


to  spend  lihe  v^  of  tiielr  lives  at  tiie 
spade,  Cnrran  had  what  in  Ireland 
was  called  a  classical  edocatioo,  bnt 
which  his  natraral  talent  tnmed  t# 
better  acconnt  than  one  in  a  miBion 
of  those  half-naked  dnsidsts.  It 
enriched  his  metaphors  fai  after  YS^^ 
and  enabled  him  totaft  of  ^e  rap- 
tures of  antiqnity.  In  the  Irish  Uni- 
versity,  he  shared  the  fate  of  other 
celebrated  men.  Swift,  Bnrke,  and 
Goldsmith  made  no  flgore  in  their 
academic  coarse.  We  certainly  do 
not  mention  this  fUlnrB  to  their 
praise,  nor  wonld  they  tiiemselves 
have  ever  so  mentioned  it*  We  can 
easfly  concave,  that  in  their  pabniest 
days  they  regretted  theur  waste  of 
time,  or  want  of  industry.  Still, 
they  may  have  found  their  palliative 
in  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  cdlegi*- 
ate  studies  in  their  di^.  We  should 
observe,  thai  those  studies  have 
since  been  more  advantageously 
adapted  to  the  national  necessity,  and 
are  of  a  much  more  general  and 
popular  description. 

But  in  the  last  centunr,  the  whole 
hem  of  the  collegiate  education  waa 
mathematical :  the  only  road  to  dis- 
tinction was  Eudid.  The  value  of 
mathematics  is  unquestionable.  As 
a  science,  it  holds  its  head  among  the 
highest ;  but  as  a  national  education, 
it  is  among  the  most  useless.  The 
mind  made  for  mathematical  distinc- 
tion is  as  rare  as  the  mind  made  for 
poetic  pre-eminence.  One  might  as 
well  make  poetry  a  requisite,  in  a 
national  education,  as  the  mastery  of 
mathematics.  The  plea  that  they 
invigorate  the  reason  is  contradicted 
by  perpetual  experience.  Some  of 
the  feeblest,  and  even  the  most  fonci- 
fhl,  and  of  course  the  silliest,  managers 
of  great  principles,  have  been  maUie- 
matidans  of  celebri^.  Napoleon 
said  of  Laplace,  tiie  first  mathema- 
tician of  his  day,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
title  and  a  seat  in  his  Coundl  of 
State,  on  the  strength  of  his  sden- 
tific  renown,  that  **he  could  do 
nothing  with  him,— tiiat  as  a  public 
man  he  was  usdess — that  his  mind 
was  fhn  of  his  vi\flmiB  Hides:' 
And  this  is  the  history  of  neariy 
all  mathematical  mfaids :  beyond 
thefar  diagrams,  they  are  among  the 
duUest,  most  drcnmscribed,  and 
most  incapable   of  mankind.    The 
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■ikid  of  a  Newton  ia  BOt  to  be  ranged 
ift  this  daas  of  elaborate  medtocrkj : 
he  was  not  the  mole,  whose  m«rit  eon- 
fliais  in  seeinff  his  waj  in  the  dark  by 
an  organ  which  is  blind  in  the  broad 
light  of  nainre ;  he  was  an  eagle>  and 
eoold  dara  the  fUi  effulgence  of  the 
ana.  Bat  this  meagre  and  inappl^ 
cable  aoqnlcement  was  the  chosen 
prise  for  the  whole  yoong  mind  of 
^dncated  Ixeland;  her  mathematical 
eratdi  was  tiie  onlj  instrnment  of 
pro|press  for  all  the  salient  spirits  of  a 
nation  abonndinginthe  most  aspiring 
ftumlties  of  man,  and  the  quiet  drudge 
who  burrowed  his  way  through  Cubics 
and  Surds,  or  could  keep  himself 
awake  oyer  the  reveries  of  the 
Meditationei  Anafytica^  was  the  Cory- 
phsna  of  the  Colleffe ;  while  men 
passed  along  unnoted,  who  were  in 
nitnre  years  to  embody  the  national 
renown* 

As  Currants  determination  was  the 
Irish  Bar,  he  of  course  made  the 
cnstomaiy  visit  to  the  English  Inns 
of  Court.  Hera,  tiiou^  his  finances 
eempeUed  him  to  live  in  solitude,  he 
contrived  to  amnse  himself  by  that 
atndy  of  which  ia  lifo  he  was  so 
great  a  master*^e  study  of  charao- 
tar.  Some  of  his  letters  from  London 
ara  curious  iudicatloBS  oi  this  eariy 
tendency  of  his  mind.  Curran  was 
by  nature  a  Tory.  AU  men  of  genius 
are  Tories,  until  they  get  angry  with 
the  world,  or  get  corrupt,  and  sell 
themselves  to  Whigsism ;  or  get  dis- 
gusted, and  think  ^at  both  parties 
an  equally  worthless. 

*  Hew,**  says  Curran,  *  every  ooal- 
porter  is  a  politician,  and  Tends  his 
maxims  in  public  with  all  the  importance 
of  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  exerting  him- 
eelf  for  the  public  eerrice.  He  claims 
the  pririlege  of  looking  as  wise  as  pos- 
sible, and  of  talking  as  Toad;  of  damninc 
the  Ministry,  and  abusing  the  King,  with 
less  reserre  than  he  would  his  equal  Yet, 
liUle  as  those  poor  people  Mnderstand  the 
Ubertp  they  so  warmly  contend'  for,  or  of 
the  Meoftfftff  they  rail  against,  it  reeon- 
eiles  me  to  ih^itabiurdtty,  by  considering 
that  they  are  happy,  at  so  small  an 
expense  as  being  ridioMions." 

This  feeling  was  too  true  ever  to 
have  been  changed.  The  language 
waa  changed,  and  no  tongue  could 
ponr  oat  more  shon^  declamation 
OB  tira  multitude ;  but,  when  loosed 
fioBs  the  handcuffiB  of  partyy  no  man 


huighed  more  loudly,  or  sneered  more 
contemptuously,  at  the  squalid  id<^  to 
which  he  had  so  long  bowed  the  knee. 
Another  fhigment  has  its  value  in 
the  illustration  of  his  kindness  of 
heart: — 

**  A  portion  of  my  time  I  have  set  apart 
every  day  for  ihinJ^  of  my  abuntfrimdt. 
Though  this  is  a  dnty  that  does  not  give 
mnoh  trouble  to  many,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  confine  it,  or  endearour  to 
confine  it,  within  proptr  bounds.  I  ha^e 
thereA»«  made  a  rssolutioa  to  avoid  any 
reflections  of  this  sort  except  in  their 
allotted  season,  immediately  after  dinner. 
I  am  then  in  a  tranquil,  happy  humour, 
and  I  increase  that  happiness  by  present- 
ing to  my  fkncy  those  I  Iotc,  in  the  most 
advantageous  point  of  riew.  So  that, 
howoTer  severely  I  treat  them  when  thsy 
intrude  in  the  mornings  I  make  tiiem 
ample  amends  in  the  efening,  I  then 
assure  myself  that  they  are  twice  as 
agreeable,  and  as  wise  and  as  good,  as 
tbsy  really  are." 

Whether  the  autiior  of  Tristram 
Shamdy  would  have  been  a  great 
orator,  if  he  had  begun  his  career  at 
the  Bar,  may  be  a  question;  but 
that  Curran  could  have  initten  ad- 
mirable ^umdkui  chapters  can  scarce- 
ly be  doubted  by  those  who  have 
observed  the  exquisite  turns  of  his 
speeches  from  grave  to  gay ;  or  per- 
haps even  those  who  now  read  the  few 
words  which  conclude  the  story  of  Dr 
du  Gavreau.  This  man  was  one  of  his 
casual  acquaintances,  a  French  fugi- 
tive, who  ran  away  with  a  Parisian 
woman  of  a  different  faith.  Whether 
they  married  or  not  is  dextereusly 
veiled.  The  woman  died,  leaving  a 
daughter ;  but,  whether  married  or 
not,  their  child  would  have  been  ille- 
gitimate by  the  existing  laws  of 
France.  The  widower  had  often 
been  pressed  by  his  friends  to  return 
to  France,  but  he  determined  never 
to  return,  where  his  child  would  be 
stigmatised. 

<'  I  did  not  know  the  particnlars,"  says 
Curran,  "  till  a  fow  days  sinoe,  when  I 
breakfksted  with  him.  He  had  taken  his 
little  child  on  his  knee,  and,  after  trifling 
with  her  for  a  fow  moments,  bunt  into 
tears.  Such  an  emotion  could  not  but 
excite,  as  well  as  Justify,  some  share  of 
cariosity.  The  poor  Doctor  looked  as  if 
he  were  conscious  I  fblt  for  him,  and  his 
heart  was  toe  foil  to  conceal  his  afflic- 
tion. He  kissed  his  Uttle  <  orpkam;  as 
ho  called  her,  and  thea  eadeavooied  to 
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»eqa»lmt  me  with  the  lamenUble  4etaU. 
■It  w4e  the  hardett  etoiy  in  the  werid  to 
he  toM  bya  BM  of  delioacy.  He  felt 
all  the  difflenltiee  of  it:  he  had  many 
-things  to  palliate,  some  that  wanted  to 
be  jostified ;  he  seemed  folly  sensible  of 
this,  yet  checked  himself  when  he  elided 
into  anything  like  defence.  I  conld  per- 
ceire  the  conflict  shifting  the  colours  of 
his  cheek,  and  I  conld  not  bnt  pity  him, 
and  admire  him  for  snoh  an  embarrass- 
ment. Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
sometimes  assumed  all  the  gaiety  of  a 
i^renchman,  and  is  a  Tcry  entertaining 
fellow." 

In  all  these  breaks  of  the  story, 
and  touches  of  feeling,  who  bnt  mnst 
recognise  the  spirit  of  Sterne? 

The  volume  is  a  grave  volume,  and 
treats  of  high  things  with  equal 
grace  and  gravity ;  bat  Curran  was 
an  eccentric  being,  and  his  true  his- 
tory must  always  be  mingled  with  the 
comic. 

"I  have  got  acquainted,"  he  says, 
"  with  a  Miss  Hume,  who  is  also  an  ori- 
ginal in  her  way.  She  is  a  relation  of  the 
celebrated  Darid  Hume,  and,  I  suppose 
on  the  strength  of  her  kindred,  sets  up 
for  a'  politician  as  well  as  a  §eeptie.  She 
has  heard  his  Essays  recommended,  and 
aheiPB  her  own  discernment,  by  pro- 
nouncing them  unannoerable^  and  talks 
of  the  &mous  Burke  by  the  familiar 
appellation  of  Ned>  Then  she  is  lo  ro- 
mantic, io  sentimental  I  Nothing  for  her, 
but  goats  and  purling  streams,  and  pip- 
ing shepherds.  And,  to  crown  all,  it  sings 
like  a  nightingale.  As  I  have  not  the 
best  command  of  my  muscles,  I  always 
propose  putting  out  the  candles  before 
the  song  begins,  for  the  greater  romanti- 
oality  of  the  thing." 

Then,  as  to  his  relaxations — 
''  You  will  perhaps  be  at  a  loss  to- 
guess  what  kind  of  amusement  I  allow 
myself:  why,  I'll  tell  you.  I  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  every  night  at  a  coffee- 
house, where  I  am  not  a  little  entertained 
vrith  a  group  of  old  politicians,  who  meet 
in  order  to  debate  on  the  reports  of  the 
day,  or  to  invent  some  far  the  next,  with 
th0  other  bunneti  of  the  nation !  Though 
I  don't  know  that  society  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  this  people,  yet  politics  are  a 
certain  introduction  to  the  closest  in- 
timacy of  coffee-house  acquaintance.  I 
also  visit  a  variety  of  ordinaries  and  eat- 
ing honses,  and  they  are  equally  fertile 
ift  game  for  a  oharacter-hnnter.  I  think 
I  have  found  out  the  eellar  where 
Roderick  Random  ate  shin  of  beef  for 
threepence,  and  have  actually  dmnk  ont 


of  the  identical  qoart  which  the  dnua- 
mer  sqneeaed  together  when  poor  Stra^ 
Bplli  the  broth  on  his  legs." 

Ho  visited  Hampton  Court,  and 
though  he  seems  to  have  passed 
through  its  solemn  halls  and  stately 
galleries  without  peculiar  reauurk,  he 
seized  on  his  game  of  living  character. 

''The  servant  who  showed  as  the 
splendid  apartments  seemed  to  be  a  good 
deal  pleased  with  his  manner  of  ex- 
plaining a  snite  of  tapestry  representing 
the  Persian  war  of  Alexander.  Tfaoogk 
.  a  simple  fellow,  he  had  his  lesson  well 
by  rote,  and  ran  over  the  battles  of  Issns, 
Arbela,  &c,  with  surprising  flnency. 
'  But,  where  is  Alexander  V  cries  Apjohn, 
(a  young  fellow-student,  who  had  accom- 
panied him.)  '  There,  sir,  at  the  door  of 
Darius's  tent,  with  the  ladies  at  his  feet.' 
'  Surely/  said  I, '  that  mu&t  be  Hephaes- 
tion,  for  he  was  mistaken  by  the  Queen 
for  Alexander.'  '  Pardon  me,  sir,  /  hope 
J  know  Alexander  better  than  that.*  'But, 
which  of  the  two  do  yon  think  the  greater 
man  I'  '  Greater  ! — bless  your  sonl,  sir, 
they  are  both  dead  these  htutdred  ycare.* " 

Curran's  observation  on  this  offi- 
cial, or,  as  he  would  probably  have 
called  it,  mtintsterta/ blunder,  exhibits, 
even  in  these  early  days  of  his  mind, 
something  of  the  reflective  spirit 
which  afterwards  gave  such  an  in- 
terest to  bis  eloquence. 

''Ob,  what  a  comment  on  human 
vanity  I  There  was  the  marrow  of  a 
thousand  folios  in  the  answer.  I  conld 
not  help  thinking  at  the  instant,  what  a 
puxzle  that  mighty  man  would  be  in, 
should  he  appear  before  a  committee  from 
the  Temple  of  Fame,  to  claim  those 
laurels  which  he  thought  so  much  of,  and 
to  be  opposed  In  his  demands,  though  his 
competitor  were  Thersites,  or  the  fellow 
who  rubbed  Bncephalus's  heels  1 '' 

All  this  IS  showy  if  not  new ;  yet, 
in  defiance  even  of  Curran's  authority, 
its  argument  is  practically  denied  by 
all  human  nature.  What  man  ever 
acts /or  the  praise  of  posterity  alone? 
Present  impulses,  excited  by  present 
rewards,  are  the  law  of  the  living ; 
and  Alexander  charginjg  through  the 
Granicus,  and  sweeping  the  royal 
Persian  cavalry  before  him,  bad  pro- 
bably a  heart  as  fall  of  the  most  pow- 
erful impulses,  as  if  he  could  have 
assured  himself  of  the  inheritance  for 
ten  thousand  years  of  the  plaudits  of 
the  globe.  We  are  also  to  remember, 
that  he  hat  inherited  the  great  legacy 
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.of  fame,  to  thia  hoar— that,  to  the 
minds  of  all  the  iatelligeot,  he  is  still 
the  hero  of  heroes ;  that  downs  are 
not  the  clients  of  memory,  or  the  dis- 
tribators  of  renown;  and  that  the 
man  whose  history  has  already  sar- 
Tived  his  throne  two  thousand  years, 
has  exhibited  in  himself  all  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  perishableness 
of  power  and  the  immortality  of 
fame. 

In  1775  Cnrran  returned  to  Ire* 
land,  and  after  anxiously  pondering 
on  the  chances  of  abandoning  Europe, 
and  seeking  fortune  in  America,  as 
other  eminent  men — ^Edmund  Burke 
among  the  number—had  done  before 
htm,  he  fixed  his  fates  at  home. 

This  portion  of  the  subject  begins 
with  a  high  panegyric  on  the  difficult 
but  attractiye  profession  into  which 
Curran  now  threw  himself,  without 
income,  connection,  or  friend : — 

**  It  ifl  not  to  be  questioned,  that  to 
the  Bar  of  that  day  the  people  of  Ireland 
looked  op  in  every  emergencyy  with  the 
most  perfect  relianoe  on  their  talent  and 
their  integrity.  It  was  then  the  norsery 
of  the  parliament  and  the  peerage;  there 
was  scarcely  a  noble  family  in  the  land 
that  did  not  enrol  its  elect  in  that  body, 
by  the  study  of  law  and  the  exercise  of 
eloquence  to  prepare  them  for  the  field 
of  legislatiTc  exertion.  And  there  not 
unfWquently  arose  a  genius  from  the 
Tery  lowest  of  the  people,  who  won  his 
way  to  the  distinctions  of  the  Senate^ 
and  wrested  from  pedigree  the  highest 
boaoora  aad  ofllces  of  the  Constitntion." 

That  the  Bar  was  the  first  body  in 
the  conntry  was  incontestible,  and 
that  it  often  exhibited  remarkable 
instances  of  ability  is  equally  known. 
But  those  facts  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  giving  the  author^s  opinion, 
that  perroction  lies  in  the  populace. 
All  the  remarkable  persons  of  their 
time  in  Ireland  were  men  of  education^ 
many  of  birth,  and  many  of  hereditary 
fortune.  Grattan  was  the  son  of  a 
judge;  Flood  a  man  of  old  family 
and  estate;  Clare,  the  Chancellor,  was 
the  son  of  the  leader  of  the  Bar,  and 
began  the  world  with  £4000  a-year — 
a  sum  probably  now  equal  to  twice 
the  amount.  The  Ponsonbys,  the 
leading  family  of  Wbiggism  in  Ire- 
land,-were  among  the  first  blood  and 
fbrtone  of  the  land.  Hnssey  Burgh 
vas  a  man  of  old  family  and  fortune. 
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The  Beresfords  were  closely  allwd  to 
nobility.  Plunket  and  Curnui  were, 
perhaps,  those  among  the  leaders  the 
least  indebted  to  the  Heralds*  College ; 
but  Plunket  was  the  son  of  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  and  both  had  roceiTed 
the  best  education  which  Irdand 
could  give — both  were  graduates  of 
the  University. 

Of  course,  nature  is  impartial  in 
the  distribution  of  talents,  but  the 
true  distmetion  is  in  their  training. 
The  Radicalism  which  fills  i)ublic  life 
with  vulgarity  and  faction  is  wholly 
the  work  of  that  absence  of  all  early 
training,  which  must  be  the  fate  of 
men  suddenly  gathered  from  the 
manual  labours  of  life.  We  know  the 
necessity  of  those  labours,  but  intel- 
lectual superiority  must  be  the  work 
of  another  school.  The  men  of  emi- 
nence in  Ireland  were  also  men  of 
accomplished  general  knowledge,  and 
of  classical  acquurement,  to  an  amount 
seldom  found  even  in  the  Englbb 
Legislature.  There  was  not  an  assem- 
bly in  the  world  where  a  happy  clas- 
sical quotation,  or  dexterous  reference 
to  antiquity,  would  be  received  with 
a  quicker  sense  or  a  louder  plaudit 
than  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 

When  the  well-known  antagonist 
of  the  Romish  daims,  Dr  Duigenan, 
a  stem-looking  and  singularly  dark^ 
featured  old  man,  had  one  night 
made  a  long  and  learned  speech  on 
the  subject.  Sir  John  Doyle  wholly 
extin|;nished  its  effect,  by  the  Hora- 
tian  hue, — 

"  Hie  n^er  est,  hunc  tu  Romane  caveto." 

The  House  shook  with  applause,  and 
the  universal  laugh  drove  the  doctor 
from  the  field. 

On  another  evening,  when  the 
prince  of  jesters,  Toler,  then  a  chief 
supporter  of  Government,  contemptu- 
ously observed,  on  seeing  a  smile  on 
some  of  the  Opposition  faces — 

**  Dolce  est  desipere  in  loeo;'* 

an  Opposition  member  started  up 
and  retorted  the  quotation,  by  sayine, 
**  That  it  was  much  more  applicable 
to  the  conduct  and  position  of  the 
honourable  member  and  his  friends, 
and  that  the  true  translation  was,  *  It 
is  mighty  pleasant  to  play  die  fool 
in  a  place.'*  ^' 
The  novelty  and  happiness  of  the 
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tnuifllAtion  disturbed  the  gravity  of 
debate  for  a  considerable  time. 

Bnt  those  were  the  gay  dajs  of 
Ireland.  Times  of  keen  anxiety,  of 
daring  change,  and  of  social  conirnl- 
sion,  were  already  shaping  tbemselves 
to  the  eye  of  the  patriot,  and  the 
tme  debates  on  which  the  fate  of  the 
nation  hung  were  transferred  from 
parliament  to  the  peasantry,  from  the 
council-room  to  the  cabin,  from  the 
accomplished  intelligence  and  polished 
brilliancy  of  the  legislature  to  the 
rude  resentment,  ^erce  recollections, 
and  sullen  prejudices  of  the  multitude. 
It  was  on  the  heath,  that  Reyolntion, 
like  Macbeth,  met  the  disturbing 
spirits  of  the  land,  and  heard  the 
"  All  hail,  hereafter." 

Curran*s  rapid  professional  distinc- 
tions were  the  more  remarkable,  that 
the  Irish  Bar  was  aristocratic,  to  a 
degree  wholly  unknown  in  England. 
If  it  is  true,  that  this  great  profession 
often  leads  to  the  Peerage,  in  Ireland 
the  course  was  reversed,  and  the  Peer- 
age often  derived  its  chief  honours  from 
its  connection  with  the  Bar.  The  sons 
of  the  first  families  wore  the  gown, 
and  the  cedant  ctrma  togtB  was  more 
ftilly  realised  in  Ireland  than  it  ever 
was  in  Rome. 

But  few  men  of  condition  ever 
entered  the  Army ;  and  in  a  nation  of 
habitual  passion  for  publicity,  and 
proverbial  love  of  enterprise,  perhaps 
fewer  ofScers  were  added  to  the  Bri- 
tish service  than  from  the  Channel 
Islands.  This  has  since  been  largely 
changed,  and  Ireland,  which  in  the 
last  century  but  filled  up  the  rank  and 
file,  has  since  nobly  contributed  her 
share  to  the  names  which  register 
themselves  in  the  memory  of  nations. 
To  Ireland,  glorious  England  and 
rescued  Europe  owe  a  Wbllikgton  1 

The  Church,  the  usual  province  of 
high  families  in  England,  was  poor, 
feeble,  and  unpopidar  in  Ireland. 
With  a  few  positions  of  great  wealthy 
all  below  was  barren  :  livings  of 
vast  extent,  with  a  meagre  population, 
and  still  more  meagre  income;  Ro- 
manism was  hourly  spreading  with 
a  population,  itself  spreading  until  it 
had  nothing  to  eat,  and  embittered 
against  Protestantism  until  conversion 
became  more  than  a  hopeless  toil— an 
actual  terror.  Law  was  the  only 
instrument  of  coUecting  the  clerical 


income,  and  the  collector  and  the 
clergyman  were  involved  in  one  com- 
mon obloquy,  and  often  in  one  common 
danger — a  condition  of  things  which 
must  have  largely  repelled  aU  those 
who  had  the  power  of  choice. 

The  mitres  were  chiefly  bestowed 
on  the  Fellows  of  English  colleges, 
and  tutors  of  English  noblemen. 
Every  new  Viceroy  imported  a  suc- 
cession of  chaplains,  and  quartered 
^hem  all  upon  the  Irish  Church. 
The  majority  of  those  men  looked 
npon  their  position  with  the  nerrouB 
alarm  of  settlers  in  the  wilderness, 
thought  only  of  the  common-room 
of  the  colleges  frx>m  which  they  had 
been  torn,  or  of  the  noble  houses  in 
which  they  had  been  installed;  and 
reproached  the  ill  Inck  whidi  had 
given  them  dignities  which  only  ex- 
cited popular  disgust;  and  wealth, 
frx>m  which  they  could  derive  no 
pleasure,  but  in  its  accumulation. 
We  can  scarcely  wonder  that,  through 
almost  the  whole  of  the  eighteejo^ 
century,  the  Irish  Chureh  lay  in  a 
state  of  humiliation,  repnlsive  to  the 
public  feelings.  This,  too,  has  changed; 
and  the  Church  now  possesses  many 
able  men. 

Commerce,  which  plays  so  vigorous 
a  part  in  the  world,  was  then  a 
swathed  infant  in  Ireland,  uid  swathed 
so  tightly  by  provincial  regulations, 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  prospect  of 
its  ever  stepping  beyond  the  cradle. 
Manufactures— that  gold-mine  worth 
all  the  treasures  of  the  Western  World 
— ^were  limited  to  the  looms  of  the 
north ;  and  the  only  manufacture  of 
three-fourths  of  this  fine  country 
consisted  in  the  fatal  fabrication  of 
forty-shilling  voters. 

The  Squiredom  of  Ireland  was  the 
favourite  profession  of  busy  idleness, 
worthless  activity,  and  festive  folly. 
But  this  profession  must  have  an 
estate  to  dilapidate,  or  a  country  to 
ride  over,  and  English  mortgagees  to 
pamper  its  prodig^ity  and  ac<^erate 
its  ruin.  Gout,  the  pistol,  broken 
necks,  and  hereditary  disease,  rapidly 
thinned  this  class.  Perpetual  litiga- 
tion stood  before  their  rent-rolls,  hi 
the  shape  of  a  devouring  dragon ; 
and,  with  a  peasantry  starving  but 
dieerfhl,  and  with  a  proprietary  pau- 
perised, bnt  laughing  to  the  last, 
they  were  determkied,  though  hourly 
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gfnktng  htto  bsnkntptcy,  to  b6  mined 
Ukd  tL  gm^eman. 

AU  those  cireamBtsnces  cooiing  to- 
gether, made  the  Bsr  almost  the  sole 
ueemhlftge  of  the  ability  of  Irehud. 
Bat  thej  also  made  it  the  most  daring, 
dflshiag,  and  belligerent  body  of  gen- 
tlemen that  Enrope  has  seen.  It  was 
Lord  Norbnry*s  remark,  in  his  old 
age,  when  he  reposed  on  the  cushions 
of  the  peerage,  had  realised  immense 
wealth,  and  obtained  two  peerages  for 
bis  two  sons — that  all  thu  came  ont 
of  fiffy  ponnds,  and  a  case  of  pistols, 
his  father's  sole  present  as  he  faninched 
liim  in  life.  The  list  of  dnels  fbogfat 
by  the  leading  members  of  the  Bar 
iiug^t^gnre  in  the  returns  of  a  Con- 
tiaental  campaign ;  and  no  man  was 
regarded  as  aboTO  answering  for  a 
sarcasm  dropped  in  court,  by  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  field. 

But  we  must  not,  flrom  this  unfor- 
tunate and  guilty  habit,  conoeiye  that 
the  spirit  of  the  higher  orders  of  Ire- 
laad  was  deficient  m  the  courtesies  of 
lifd.  There  was  a  melan^oly  cause 
in  the  cottmlsions  of  the  covntry. 
The  war  of  William  III.,  which  had 
broken  down  the  throne  of  James  U., 
bad  left  nrany  a  bitter  Ceding  among 
tbe  Popish  families  of  Ireland.  Many 
of  the  soldiers  of  James  had  retired 
nito  Tillage  obscurity,  or  were  suf- 
fered to  retain  the  fragments  of  their 
estates,  and  live  in  that  most  embit- 
tering of  all  conditions — a  sense  of 
trfrtb,  with  all  tbe  straggles  of  dimin- 
ished means.  These  men  Indulged 
^eir  irritable  feelings,  or  avenged 
tbehr  ruin,  bytira  continual  appeal  to 
the  pisioL  Always  nurturing  tiie 
idea  that  the  Tictory  had  been  lost 
to  tiiem  solely  by  the  cowardice  of 
James,  they  were  ready  to  quarrel 
with  any  man  who  doubted  their 
opinion ;  and  as  their  Protestant  con- 
qneroni  were  brave  bold  men,  equally 
disposed  to  maintain  their  right,  and 
unhesitating  in  tiieir  claim  to  possess 
what  they  had  won  by  their  swords, 
tiieir  qunrrels  became  feuds.  Law, 
which  rqnobnted  the  principle,  by  its 
laxity  established  the  practice;  and 
whm  lawyers  led  the  way,  the  com- 
munity followed.  Still,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  duelling  is  a  custom 
alfre  eontraiy  to  the  order  of  society, 
asd  the  cmmmtmd  of  heaven ;  and,  the 
flnt  judge  who  hangs  a  duellist  aa  a 


murderer,  and  sends  all  tbe  parties 
engaged  in  the  transaction  to  the 
penal  colonies  fnr  KJe^  will  have 
rendered  a  signal  service  to  bis 
country. 

While  every  part  of  this  volume  is 
valuable,  for  the  display  of  vigorous 
writing  and  manly  conception,  the 
more  interesting  fragments,  to  us,  are 
the  characters  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders;  because  such  men  are  the 
creators  of  national  character,  the 
standards  of  national  intellect,  and 
the  memorials  to  whidi  their  nation 
justly  points  as  the  trophies  of  na- 
tional honour. 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland  is  in  the 
grave ;  but,  while  the  statues  of  her 
public  orators  stand  round  the  tomb, 
it  must  be  felt  to  be  more  than  a 
sepulchre.  Whatever  homage  for 
genius  may  be  left  in  the  distractions 
of  an  unhappy  country,  must  come  to 
kneel  beside  that  tomb ;  and  if  the 
time  shall  ever  arrive  for  the  national 
enfranchisement  from  faction,  tbe  first 
accents  of  national  wisdom  must  be 
dictated  from  that  sacred  depository 
of  departed  virtue. 

Grattan,  the  first  man  in  the 
brightest  day  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
was  descended  of  an  honourable 
lineage.  His  father  was  a  barrister, 
monber  of  parliament  for  Dublin,  and 
also  its  Recorder.  He  himself  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Irish  University, 
where  he  was  distinguished.  Enter- 
ing the  Middle  Temple,  he  was 
called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1772. 

But  his  mind  was  parliamentary ; 
his  study  in  England  had  been  parlia- 
ment ;  and  his  spirit  was  kindled  by 
the  great  orators  of  the  time.  He 
who  bad  beard  Bufke  and  Chatham, 
had  heard  the  full  power  of  imagina- 
tive oratory  —  of  all  oratory  the 
noblest.  Grattan  had  the  materials 
of  a  great  speaker  in  him  by  nature — 
keen  sensibility,  strongpassion,  daring 
sinonity,  and  an  imagination  fur- 
nished with  all  the  essential  know- 
ledge for  debate— not  overwhelmed  by 
it,  but  refreshing  tbe  original  force  of 
his  mind,  like  the  eagle's  wing  re- 
freshed by  dipping  into  tbe  fountain, 
but  dipping  only  to  soar.  Yet,  though 
almost  rapturously  admiring  those 
distinguished  men,  he  was  no  imitator. 
He  struok  out  for  himself  a  line 
between  both,  and,  in  some  of  its 
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happier  moment,  superior  to  either; 
combfniog  the  rich  exaberance  of 
Bariie's  imadiiation  with  Chatham*8 
condensed  dignity  of  thought.  Pos- 
sessed of  an  extraordinary  power  of 
reasoning,  Grattan  had  the  not  less 
extraordinary  power  of  working  it 
into  an  intensity  which  made  it  glow; 
and  some  of  the  most  elaborate  argu- 
ments ever  uttered  in  Parliament 
have  all  the  brilliancy  of  eloquence, 
lie  continually  reasoned^  though  the 
most  metaphorical  of  speakers;  and 
this  combination  of  logic  and  lustre, 
though  so  unusual  in  others,  in  him 
was  characteristic.  He  poured  out 
arguments  like  a  shower  of  arrows, 
but  they  were  all  arrows  tipped  with 
Are. 

Mr  Phillips'  sketch  of  him  brings 
Grattan  before  us  to  the  life : — 

**  He  was  short  in  suture,  and  anpre- 
possessing  in  appearance.  His  arms 
were  disproportionately  long.  His  walk 
was  a  stride.  With  a  person  swaying 
like  a  pendulum,  and  an  abstracted  air, 
he  seemed  always  in  thought,  sad  each 
thought  proToked  an  attendant  gesticu- 
lation. Such  was  the  outward  and 
risible  form  of  one  whom  the  passenger 
would  stop  to  stare  at  as  a  droll,  and  the 
philosopher  to  contemplate  as  a  study. 
How  strange  it  is  that  a  mind  so  replete 
with  grace  and  symmetry,  and  power  and 
splendour,  should  hare  been  allotted  such 
a  dwelling  for  its  residence  I  Yet  so  it 
was,  and  so  also  was  it  one  of  his  highest 
attributes,  that  his  genius,  by  its  '.exees- 
sire  light,'  blinded  his  hearers  to  his 
physical  imperfections.  It  was  the 
Tictory  of  mind  oyer  matter." 

It  is  then  stated  that,  even  while 
at  the  Temple,  he  exercised  himself 
in  parliamentary  studies,  and  made 
speeches  in  his  walks  in  Windsor 
Forest,  near  which  he  had  taken 
lodgings,  and  in  his  chamber.  Of 
course,  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  little 
mad: — 

<'  His  landlady  observed, '  What  a  sad 
thing  it  was  to  see  the  poor  young  gentle- 
man all  day  talking  to  somebody  he  calls 
Mr  Speaker,  when  there  was  no  speaker 
in  the  house  but  himself.'  Nor  was  the 
old  lady  singular  in  her  opinion.  In 
some  few  years  afterwards,  no  less  a  man 
than  Edmund  Burke  wrote  over  to  Ire- 
land, '  Will  no  one  stop  that  roadman, 
Grattan  !'  Assuredly  when  Burke  him- 
self enacted  the  dagger-scene  on  the 
'tf  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
^s  more  applicable." 


[Fe^ 


We  refer  to  this  remark,  ehiefljr 
to  correct  a  misconoepHon  genendlj 
adopted.  It  has  been  suppled  that 
Burke,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  bis 
speech  on  the  discontents  then  en- 
gendering against  the  State,  actually 
purchased  a  dagger,  to  throw  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament.  This,  of  course, 
would  have  been  ridiculous ;  and  it  is 
to  do  the  common  duty  of  rescuing 
the  fame  of  a  great  man  from  the 
slightest  touch  of  ridicule  that  this 
explanation  is  given.  One  of  his 
friends  (we  believe,  a  member  of 
Parliament)  had  received,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  from  Binninsham, 
a  newly -invented  dagger,  of  a  despe- 
rate kind,  of  which  some  tkouionds  had 
been  ordered,  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assoMinaitUm,  Burke,  nata- 
rally  shocked  at  this  proof  of  the 
sanguinary  designs  spreading  among 
the  lower  population,  took  the  weapon 
with  him,  to  convince  those  who  con- 
stantly scoffed  at  him  as  an  aXarmist 
that  his  alarms  were  true.  The 
whole  was  a  matter  of  accident ;  no- 
thing could  be  less  premeditated; 
and  every  hearer  of  the  true  state- 
ment will  agree  that,  so  iar  finom 
being  a  theatrical  exhibition,  it  was 
tiie  very  act  which  any  rational  and 
manly  man  would  have  done.  The 
time  was  terrible :  revolution  threat- 
ened every  hour.  Jacobinism  was 
hourly  boasting  that  it  had  the 
Church  and  Throne  in  its  grasp ;  and, 
at  such  a  period,  the  positive  state- 
ment of  a  man  like  Burke,  that  thou- 
sands (we  brieve  five  thousand)  of 
weapons,  evidently  made  for  private 
murder^  were  aotnally  ordered  in  ono 
of  our  manufacturing  towns,  and  the 
sight  of  one  of  those  horrid  instm- 
ments  itself,  was  an  important  call 
on  the  vigilance  of  Government,  and 
a  salutary  caution  to  the  country. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this 
act  crushed  the  conspiracy. 

Mr  Phillips  observes,  that  when 
Burke  wrote  '^  that  madman  Grat- 
tan, the  madman  was  contemplating 
the  glorious  future ;  his  ardent  mind 
beheld  the  vision  of  the  conntiy  he  so 
loved  rising  erect  from  the  servitude  of 
centuries,  *  redeemed,  regenerated,  and 
disenthralled*  by  hid  exertions.  Nor 
wa^hat  vision  baseless— hemadeofita 
proud  and  grand  reality :  her  chains  fell 
off,  as  at  the  bidding  of  an  enchanter.'* 
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Gntttao*8  iDfloenoe  in  Parliament 
was  felt  from  liis  first  entnoee.  Bat 
he  earned  it  in  the  only  way  in  which 
even  genius  can  be  pennanentfy  sac- 
cessfaL 

**  Hii  iadutlry  was  indomitable.  The 
aflkin  of  Parliament  were  to  be  ihence- 
fi>rth  the  bueiness  of  his  life,  and  he 
stadied  them  minotelj.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  this  great  speaker*!  way  was  the 
fint  fire  minutes.  During  his  exordium, 
laughter  was  imminent.  He  bent  his 
bodjr  almost  to  the  ground,  swung  his 
arms  orer  his  head,  up  and  down  and 
around  him,  and  added  to  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  his  manner  a  hesitating  tone  and 
drawling  emphasis.  Still  there  was  an 
earnestness  about  him,  that  at  first  be- 
sought, and,  as  he  warmed,  enforced — 
nay,  commanded  attention." 

His  first  entrance  into  the  British 
House  of  Commons  is  described  with 
the  same  graphic  effect : — 

«  "^  He  had  said  of  Flood  '  that  he  forgot 
that  he  was  an  oak  of  the  forest,  too  old 
and  too  great  to  be  transplanted  at  fifty.' 
And  yet  here  he  was  himself.  Whether  he 
would  take  root  was  the  question,  and 
fbr  some  moments  rery  questionable  it 
was.  When  he  roee,  erery  Toice  in  that 
erowded  House  was  hushed;  the  great 
firals,  Pitt  and  Fox,  riveted  their  eyes 
npon  him;  lie  strode  forth  and  gesticu- 
lated— the  hush  became  unanimous  ;  not 
a  cheer  was  heard :  men  looked  in  one 
another's  faces,  and  then  at  the  pheno- 
menon before  them,  as  if  doubting  his 
identity.  At  last,  and  on  a  sudden,  the 
indication  of  the  master-spirit  came. 
Pitt  was  the  first  generously  to  recognise 
it.  He  smote  his  thigh  hasUly  with  his 
hand— it  was  an  impulse  when  he  was 
pleased — ^his  followers  saw  it,  and  knew 
H,  and  with  a  universal  barst  they  hail- 
ed the  advent  and  the  triumph  of  the 
stranger." 

Grattan  was  sincere,  and  this  sin< 
eerity  gave  at  once  substance  to  his 
popalarity,  and  power  to  his  elo- 
quence. But,  as  a  politician,  he  was 
rash ;  and  as  a  prophet,  he  had  to 
see  the  failure  of  all  his  predictions. 
He  wielded  a  torch  of  exceeding 
brightness,  it  is  true;  but  the  torch  at 
once  blinded  himself  and  inflamed 
the  nation.  His  patriotism  was  pure, 
but  it  wanted  practicability.  He  left 
BO  great  measure  of  public  utility 
behind  him.  His  liberation,  as  be 
Killed  it,  of  Ireland  in  1782,  was  a 
«howy  fiction,  to  end  in  the  disgrace 
of  a  painful  discovery.    It  was  the 
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Hbaraium  of  a  ferer  to  end  in^^* 
baustion ;  of  a  dream  of  opulence^  and 
independence,  to  finbh  in  an  awaking 
of  poverty  and  despair.  Its  closest 
resemblance  was  to  the  late  festival 
at  the  Hanweli  Asylum — an  assem* 
blage  of  lunatics  dr^sed  for  the  night 
in  feathers  and  flowers,  dancing  and 
feasting,  until  the  morning  light  sent 
them  back  to  their  cells,  and  the 
drudgery  of  their  melancholy  disci- 
pline. 

The  whole  policy  of  the  Whig 
party  in  Ireland  was  the  counterpart 
of  their  policy  in  England,  only  on  a 
smaller  scale.  It  was,  to  the  perfor- 
mances of  Fox  and  Opposition  here, 
what  the  little  stage-play  in  Hamlet 
is  to  the  tragedy  itself—- the  same 
characters  and  the  same  crime  per- 
formed in  imitation  of  the  larger  guilt 
that  gazes  on  it.  The  wretched  short- 
sightedness of  supporting  any  demand 
of  the  populace  whom  they  at  once  de- 
luded and  despised;  the  perpetual  agi- 
tation to  give  the  franchise  to  classes 
who  must  use  it  without  the  power 
of  discrimination,  and  who  must  be 
careless  of  it  but  for  the  purposes  of 
corruption ;  the  reckless  clientship  of 
the  Popish  claims,  ending  in  the  sale 
of  Irish  independence  by  the  Papists; 
the  universal  conspiracy,  and  the 
sanguinary  civil  war,  followed  by  the 
political  suicide  of  the  Parliament— o// 
the  direct  and  rapid  results  of  the 
Whig  policy  in  Ireland— show  either 
the  headlong  ignorance  or  the  scan- 
dalous hprpocrisv  of  Irish  faction. 

Yet,  in  all  this  blnze  of  firaud  and 
falsehood,  the  name  of  Grattan  was 
never  degraded  by  public  suspicion. 
He  was  an  enthusiast ;  and  his  robe 
of  enthusiasm,  like  one  of  the  fire- 
resisting  robes  of  antiquity,  came  out 
only  brighter  for  its  pai 
the  flame.  But  the  Lc] 
impurities)  was  left  in  as 

Mr  Phillips  seems  to 
tan*s  transfer  to  Eoglan 
jury  to  his  oratorical  disi 
tells  us  "  that  it  is  in  tl 
liament,  and  in  his  youuj 
his  finest  efibrts  are  to 
Reluctant  as  we  are  t( 
such  an  authority,  yet,  , 
his  published  speeches, 
to  us  that  his  jpowers 
their  right  position  unti 
within  the  walls  of  the 
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liftmeat.  Th«se  walls  shut  oat  the 
roar  of  the  popnlaoe,  which  disturbed 
him,  bnt  to  which  he  once  mast  llstea. 
These  walls  sheltered  him  from  that 
perpetoal  dinging  of  Popery,  which 
dragged  down  his  fine  tastes  to  its 
own  level.  Within  these  walls,  he 
was  relieved  firom  the  pettj  interests 
of  partisanship,  and  raised  from  the 
fends  of  an  island  to  the  policy  of  an 
empire.  In  Ireland,  popularity  re- 
quired perpetual  submission  to  the 
caprices  of  the  multitude,  and  no  man 
had  more  fully  felt  than  Grattan  tiie 
impossibility  of  taking  a  stand  on  his 
own  princq>les — he  must  be  either  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  mob,  or  under 
^eir  heels.  In  £ngland,  no  longer 
wearied  with  the  responsibility  of 
leading  parties  who  refused  to  be 
guided,  or  the  disgust  of  following  his 
inferiors  through  the  dust  of  their 
hurried  ^*  road  to  ruin,"  he  had  before 
him,  and  embraced  with  the  gallantry 
of  his  nature,  die  great  Cause  for 
which  England  was  fighting  —  the 
cause  of  human  hind.  In  Ireland, 
Grattan,  with  all  his  intrepidity, 
would  not  have  dared  to  make  his 
magnifiosnt  speech  on  the  war  with 
Napoleon,  or,  if  he  had,  would  have 
been  denounced  by  the  roar  of  the 
million.  In  England,  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  noblest  associations ;  he 
was  surrounded  by  all  the  living  abi- 
lity of  the  empire  *,  and  if  genius  itself 
is  to  be  inspired  by  the  memories  of 
the  mighty,  every  stone  of  the  walls 
round  him  teemed  with  inspiration. 

Thus,  if  his  language  was  more 
chastened,  it  was  loftier ;  if  his  meta- 
phors wore  more  disciplined,  they 
were  more  majestic ; — the  orb  which, 
rising  through  the  mists  of  faction, 
had  shone  with  broadened  disc  and 
fiery  hue,  now,  in  its  meridian,  as- 
sumed its  perfect  form,  and  beamed 
with  its  stainless  glory. 

In  recording  the  remarkable  names 
of  this  period  in  Ireland,  Mr  Phillips 
alludes  to  the  celebrated  preacher. 
Dean  Kirwan : — 

'*  He  had  been  a  Roman  Catbolio  cler- 

fyman,  but  conformed  to  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  a  wonderful  orator — 
one  of  tlie  greatest  that  ever  filled  a  pul- 
pit ;  and  yet,  when  injudicious  friends, 
after  his  death,  published  a  rolume  of  his 
sermons,  they  were  scarcely  readable. 
This  sounds  paradoxical :  but  it  is  inie. 


The  Tolame  is  not  remambered — those 
who  heard  the  preaefaer  neTwr  can  fbigei 
him.  Ik  was  my  happiness  to  haT«  tha 
opportunity  thrioe,  while  a  student  in  the. 
University  of  Dublin.  The  church,  on 
those  occasions,  presented  a  singular^ 
and,  in  trath,  not  a  very  decorous  spec- 
tacle— a  bear-garden  was  orderly  com- 
pared to  it.  The  clothes  were  torn  off 
men's  backs— ladies  were  carried  out 
fkinting— disorder  the  most  unseemly  dis- 
graced the  entire  serrioe,  and  so  conti- 
nued till  Kirwan  ascended  the  pnlpit» 
What  a  change  was  there  then  !  Every 
eye  was  turned  to  him— every  tongue  war 
hushed — all  was  solemn  silence.  Hir 
enunciation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  one 
of  the  finest  things  ever  heard.  Never 
before  or  since  did  mortal  man  produce 
such  wonderful  e^ct.  And  yet  he  had 
his  disadvantages  to  overcome  :  his  per- 
son was  not  imposing ;  he  was  somewhat 
wall-eyed  ;  and  his  voice  at  times  was 
inharmonious." 

We  see  in  this  striking  portrait  the 
writeromamore,  and  wemust  give  him  ' 
due  credit  for  his  vivid  tribute  to  Irish 
ability.  Bnt  there  are  few  miracles 
'v\  this  world,  and  the  fact  that  Kir- 
wan*s  printed  sermons  are  wholly  in> 
ferior  to  his  reputation  reduces  our 
wonder  within  more  restricted  bounds* 
If  it  is  true,  that  much  emoUon  is  lost 
by  the  loss  of  the  actual  speaking ; 
that  the  full  power  of  the  oratory  is 
somewhat  diminished  by  its  beings 
calmly  read,  instead  of  being  ardently 
heard ;  still  we  have  but  few  instances^ 
perhaps  none,  where  true  oratory  alto- 
gether loses  its  power  in  publication. 

For  example,  Curran's  published 
speeches  give  the  general  reader  a 
very  sufficient  specimen  of  the  rich- 
ness of  his  language,  the  fertility  of 
imagination,  and  even  the  subtlety  of 
his  humour.  Grattan's  speeches, 
most  of  them  mere  fragments,  and 
probably  few  published  with  his  revi- 
sion, give  the  full  impression  of  his 
boldness  of  thought,  depth  of  argu* 
ment,  And  exquisite  pungency  of  ex^ 
pression.  Burke^s  printed  speeches 
are  even  said  to  give  a  higher  sense  of 
his  wonderful  ability  than  when  they 
were  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  is  an  anecdote  that^ 
when  Pitt  had  read  one  of  those 
earlier  speeches  in  the  form  of  a  pam- 
phlet, he  expressed  his  astonishment. 
^^  Is  it  possible,"  be  exclaimed,  *^  that 
this  fine  oration  can  be  what  we  heard 
the  other  night?" 
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That  Kirwan*s  preaching  was 
attended  bj  immense  congregations  is 
nnqiiestionable ;  and  that  his  collec- 
tions were  very  large  is  equally  tme. 
Bat  there  were  circumstances  re- 
markable in  favour  of  both.  He 
preached  but  three  or  four  times  in 
the  year,  and  he  never  preached  but 
foi'  charities  patronised  by  the  highest 
personages  of  the  land.  The  Lord- 
lieutenant  and  the  principal  nobility 
were  generally  the  patrons  of  those 
especial  charities.  There  was  this 
additional  advantage,  that  then  poor- 
laws  in  Ireland  were  unknown,  and 
public  liberality  was  thus  the  more 
urgently  required,  and  the  more 
willingly  exercised.  The  day  of  his 
preachmg  was  in  general  an  anniner^ 
Mary ;  for  which  the  whole  preceding 
Tear  was  a  preparation ;  anoTthe  col- 
lection was  thus,  in  a  certain  degree, 
tiie  payment  of  a  rent. 

The  magnitude  of  his  collections 
haa  been  the  subject  of  some  errone- 
OQs  ooiyectures.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  preaching  for  the  families  of  the 
yeomanry  who  fell  in  the  rebellion  of 
179S— a  memorable  and  melancholy 
occasion,  which  naturally  called  forth 
the  national  liberality — the  collection 
was  said  to  have  amounted  to  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  A  very  large  sum,  but 
it  was  a  national  contribution. 

Ejrwan*s  style  of  deliveiy,  too,  had 
some  share  in  his  popular  effect— he 
r€ciud  his  sermons  in  the  manner  of 
the  French  preachers;  and  the 
novelty  fonned  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  dreary  reading  of  the  ordinary 
jvMu^ers.  He  was  also  fond  of 
lashing  public  transgressions,  and  the 
vices  of  high  life  were  constantly  the 
solject  of  sharp  remarks,  which  even 
stooped  to  the  dresses  of  the  women. 
The  nobility,  accordingly,  came  to 
hear  themselves  attacked ;  and,  as  all 
personality  was  avoided,  they  came 
to  be  amused. 

Still,  SLirwan  was  a  remarkable 
man,  and  worthy  of  mention  in  any 
Tolnme  which  treats  of  the  memor- 
aUe  personages  of  Ireland. 

We  wish  that  we  could  avoid 
speaking  of  his  treatment  by  the 
OhimBh  dignitaries  of  his  time.  While 
tiiey  on^t  to  have  received  such  a 


convert  with  honour,  they  seem  to 
have  made  a  point  of  neglecting  him. 
He  waa  not  pjierely  a  man  of  talent 
in  the  pulpit,  but  alike  accomplished 
in  science  and  elegant  literature; 
for  he  had  been  successively  Professor 
of  Rhetoric,  and  of  Natural  Phi* 
losophy,  in  (if  we  recollect  rightly) 
the  College  of  Louvain,  at  a  time 
when  French  Mathematics  were  the 
pride  of  the  Continent. 

Yet  he  never  obtained  preferment 
or  countenance,  and  scarcely  even 
civility,  except  the  extorted  civility  of 
fear,  from  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  heads 
of  Ireland.  The  dull  and  common^ 
place  men,  with  whom  it  was  then 
customary  to  fill  the  Irish  Sees, 
shrank  from  one  who  might  have  been 
a  most  willing,  as  he  must  have  been  a 
most  able,  instrument  in  reconciling 
his  Papist  countirmen  to  the  Char(£ 
of  England.  And,  without  any  oUier 
cause  than  their  own  somnolent 
stupidity,  they  rendered  wholly  use- 
less— as  far  as  was  in  their  power — 
a  man  who,  in  a  position  corresponding^ 
to  his  ability,  mi^t  have  headed  a 
New  Beformation  m  Ireland. 

Kirwan^s  only  dignity  was  given  to 
him  by  the  Lord-lieutenant,  Com^ 
wallis,  after  nearly  fifteen  years  of 
thankless  labour;  and  it  consisted 
only  of  the  poor  Deanery  of  Killala, 
a  nook  on  the  savage  shore  of 
Western  Ireland.  He  died  soon 
after,  of  a  coup-de-sokU—Ba  it  was 
observed  the  natural  death  of  a  man 
of  his  genius  I 

But  we  must  break  off  from  this 
ci^tivating  volume.  We  recollect 
no  political  work  in  which  politica 
are  treated  with  more  manly  pro- 
priety, or  personal  character  deli- 
neated with  more  vigorous  truth ;  in* 
which  happier  anecdotes  abound,  or 
in  which  the  writer  gives  his  own 
opinion  with  more  firmness,  yet  with 
less  offence  to  public  feelings.  From 
its  evident  knowledge  of  Ireland,  it 
could  be  written  by  none  but  an 
Irishman ;  but  its  sentiments  are  cos- 
mopolite. If  the  author  sails  under 
his  national  flag,  still,  his  bark  must 
be  recognised  as  a  noble  vessel,  and- 
welcome  in  any  Port  of  the  World. 
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Thcbk  U  no  pleasanter  kind  of  read- 
ing than  a  good  personal  memoir. 
Works  of  this  description  ser?e  a 
double  parpose ;  for  they  net  only 
convey  to  ns  most  lively  impressions 
of  society,  illostrated  with  portraits 
of  the  most  eminent  and  remarkable 
men  of  the  time,  bnt^  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  they  ftimisb  the  best  and 
most  aathentic  store  of  materials 
available  to  the  fhtare  historian. 
Ponderous  or  brilliant,  gossiping  or 
grave,  according  to  the  pecoliar  style 
and  idiosyncrasy  of  uieir  writers, 
they  have  all  claims  to  oar  notice ; 
and  more  than  one  posthnmons  repu- 
tation has  been  achieved  through 
compositions  such  as  these,  by  men 
whose  other  labours  have  failed  to 
attract  the  slightest  share  of  the 
public  notice  or  approbatlim. 

But  even  in  this  light  walk  of 
literature,  there  are  certain  conditions 
which  must  be  observed,  in  order  to 
excite  interest  and  to  insure  suc- 
cess. We  expect  from  the  compiler 
of  memoirs  a  narrative,  however 
desultory,  of  what  passed  before  his 
own  observation.  He  must  not  be 
altogether  a  reporter  at  second-hand 
— a  mere  relator  of  stories  or  scandals 
which  he  has  chanced  to  pick  up 
from  others^a  dilator,  through  simple 
hearsay,  of  closet  or  antechamber 
gossip.  The  substance  at  least  of 
his  tale  must  be  derived  from  his  per- 
sonal knowledge,  else  we  have  no 
Toucher  at  all  for  the  authenticity 
of  what  he  is  pleased  to  relate.  The 
memoirs,  in  short,  must  be  his  own,  not 
fragments  from  those  of  other  people. 

The  announcement  of  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Tolume  of  Memoirs  or  Remini- 
scences from  the  pen  of  the  late  Lord 
Holland  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
stimulate  the  public  curiosity.  His 
known  intimacy  with  many  of  the 
leading  characters  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, his  near  relationship  to  the  most 
conspicuous  of  modem  Whig  states- 
men, his  inclination  towards  letters — 
which  made  him  appear  the  centre  of 
a  certain  literary  coterie^were  all  so 


many  distinct  pledges  for  the  valae  of 
his  literary  legacy.     True,  Byron  itt 
his    eariy   satire    had    iireverentiy 
scoffed  at  the  reunions  of  HoUand 
House,  and  thrown  no  slight  degreo 
of  ridicule  on  the  fame  of  that  rising^ 
academy;   but  the  satire  served  as 
the  same  time  to  commemorate  the 
hospitality  of  the  noble   Miecenas. 
We  observe  that  a  critic  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Edmburgh  Review  \b 
still    magniloquent   on  this   theme. 
With  the  savour  of  past  banqnets 
still  lingering  in  his  nostrils,  he  man* 
fully  d^ares  his  intention  of  being 
impartial,  nay  stem,  in  the  execntion 
of  his  censorial  duty ;  and  attraipts  to 
persuade  us,  as  he  is  persuaded  him- 
self, ^^that  the  very  prepossessions 
which  we  feel,  and  have  endeayonred 
to  describe,  have  been  disadvanta- 
geous rather  than  favourable  to  the 
author.'*    If  so,  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion must  be,  that  the  critic  la  a  mon- 
ster of  ingratitude.   Had  he  contented 
himself  with  simply  stating  that  no 
amount   of  dinners,   no   extent  of 
hospitalities  received,  should  inflnenoe 
his  judgment  one  whit  in  favour  of 
the  book,  the  declaration,  with  some 
due  allowance  of  course  for  the  frail- 
ties of  human  nature,  might   have 
be^  accepted.    Bat  when  he  tdls  us 
that,  because  he  was  a  guest  at  the 
table  of  the  late  Lord  Holland,  and 
admitted,  as  he   insinuates,  to   his 
intimacy,  his  prepossessions  are  disad- 
vantageoas  to  the  author,  he  is  either 
writing  egregious  nonsense,  or  con- 
veying the  reverse  of  a  compliment. 

^Had  the  work,"  says  he,  "been 
anoDymous,  or  had  it  proceeded— like 
many  of  those  innumerable  books  mis- 
called histories— from  the  Palais  Royal 
or  the  qaays  of  Paris,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  a  more  faronrable  judgment 
might  have  been  formed  of  it,  than  when' 
every  sentence,  nay,  almost  every  line,  is 
weighed  against  Uie  high  reputation  of 
the  author,  aud  the  anticipations  of 
readers  like  cunelvei,*' 

The  majority  of  the  reading  publiCf 
however,  are  by  no  means  in  tho 
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exalted  position  of  the  critic,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  under  no  obligation 
whatever  to  review  the  book,  if,  on 
perusal,  he  found  its  contenu  fall 
greatly  short  of  his  expectations. 
What  he  means  by  talkmg  about 
puMications  issoing  ^^from  the  Palais 
Boyui  or  the  quavs  of  Paris"  we 
cannot  exactly  divine,  unless  he 
wishes  us  to  understand  that  ttie 
Foreign  Remmiscences  intrinsically 
bdong  to  the  same  class  of  writ- 
ings —  an  opinion  in  which  we 
thoroughly  agree.  Such  twaddle  as 
this  is  altogether  superfluous.  The 
public  generally  has  no  prepossession 
dtfaer  the  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
name  of  Lord  noUand  is  known  to 
them  as  that  of  a  man  who  moved  in 
a  dtstingnished  sphere  of  society,  and 
who  mast,  in  his  own  day,  have  seen 
roach  which  was  worth  narrating. 
They  have  no  means  of  weighing  his 
eooversatiou  against  his  "writings; 
they  MCCSDi  the  latter  when  laid  before 
them,  ana  will  judge  of  them  strictly 
according  to  their  actual  value. 

It  appears  that  the  present  volume 
constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  Lord 
Holland's  written  Memoirs.  The  rea- 
son why  it  is  given  to  us  at  the  present 
time  is  set  forth  in  the  Preface,  which, 
being  short,  we  transcribe  entire. 

"The  reeent  erents  on  tlie  Continent 
hare  indueed  the  editor  to  publish  the 
foHowiog  pages  on  fbreign  politics.  Tlie 
time  of  whieh  this  volume  treats  has 
already  aeqaired  the  interest  of  a  long 
ptat  age ;  and  the  pablie  will  read  with 
pleasore,  and  perhaps  with  pvofit,  the 
obscrrations  on  passing  erents  of  a  con- 
temporary who,  if  not  wholly  impartial, 
is  acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  him 
to  hare  been  as  candid  as  he  was  bene- 
volent. 

**  The  editor  has  scmpnlonsly  abstained 
from  making  the  slightest  verbal  altera- 
tion in  the  text  or  notes.  The  omission 
•f  fonr  insignificant  sentences  is  all  that 
he  has  deemed  necessary  for  the  imme- 
diate publication  of  what  was  probably 
written  with  the  intention  of  not  seeing 
the  light  so  soon.*' 

We  must  fairiy  confess  that  this 
preface  stimulated  our  curiosity  still 
farther.  From  it  we  understood  that 
the  Remmi§cenee$  were  to  have 
some  practical  bearing  upon  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  Con- 
iinent  during  the  last  three  years — 
that  they  would  throw  some  additional 


light  upon  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  so  many  dynastic  convulsions. 
Our  disappointment  therefore  was 
proportionably  great,  when,  on  per- 
using the  work,  we  discovered  that 
not  a  single  page  of  it  was  calculated 
to  assist  us  in  any  such  researches, 
and  that  even  the  observations  on 
passing  events  were  of  the  most 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  desoiptien. 
What  especial  purpose  the  publica- 
tion of  this  volume,  apart  from  the 
remainder  of  the  Memours,  could  servo 
at  the  present,  or  indeed  at  any  other 
time,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. It  treats  of  no  topic  which 
has  not  been  long  ago  exhausted, 
contains  hardly  any  personal  narra- 
tive, and  affords  us  not  one  single 
atom  of  novel  information.  As  a 
repertory  of  anecdotes  it  is  singularly 
worthless.  We  allude  to  such  anec- 
dotes as  may  be  considered  authentic, 
or  at  least  tolerably  so— anecdotes, 
for  example,  communicated  to  the 
author  by  Talleyrand,  abd  one  or  two 
other  foreign  statesmen  with  whom, 
in  later  years,  he  was  acquainted. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  anec- 
dotes, or  psendo-anccdotes,  which  we 
cannot  pass  over  even  with  so  slight 
a  censure.  We  allade  to  the  revma- 
tions  of  private  intrigue,  on  which  the 
author  dwells  with  a  seat  which  to 
us  seems  pecnliariy  offensive.  Until 
we  saw  this  volume,  wo  could  not 
have  believed  that  one  British  peer 
would  have  penned,  and  another 
have  published,  such  a  tissue  of 
scandals,  emanating  from  discarded 
serving-women  and  court  menials, 
and  reflecting  directly  on  the  hon- 
our of  some  of  the  first  houses  of 
Europe.  We  are  at  no  loss  to  dis- 
cover where  the  omissions  mentioned 
in  the  preface  are  made,  or  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  passages  expunged. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  better, 
where  the  inneudo  is  retained,  to 
have  preserved  the  details,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  been  strictly 
tested.  It  is,  we  think,  no  proper 
concession  to  delicacy  to  find  lines  of 
asterisks  following  a  direct  charge 
agahist  the  virtae  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
or  the  legitimacy  of  the  Duchess  of 
York;  or  to  have  a  page  of  such  myste- 
rious symbols  inserted  immediately 
after  the  notice  of  the  marriage  of  Fer- 
dinand Yll.  of  Spain.   Lord  Holland 
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shonld  have  been  allowed  to  teU  hift 
own  story,  if  not  in  justice  to  the 
memory  of  the  ladies  whose  chastity 
is  caiied  in  question,  at  least  that  we 
might  know   the  trae  bent  of  the 
imagination  of  the  noble  aothor,  and 
appieciate    "that    humorous   plea- 
santry, guided  by  good  sense  and 
wisdom,  and  raised  above  vulgar  irony 
or  personality,"  which  his  eulogist  in 
the  Edinburgh  Beview  is  pleased  to 
claim  as  his  attributes.    It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why,  in  one  case,  there 
should  be   an   evident  suppression, 
whilst,  in  another,  anecdotes  of  an 
exceedinglv  offensive  nature,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  conduct  of  a  queen,  are 
printed  without  the  slightest  reserve, 
introduced   in  the  following  highly 
satisfactory  manner: — "  A  story  was 
current  at  Madrid,  which,  if  true^ 
would  at  once  prove  that  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  was  aware  of  her  infideli- 
ties," <&c^  and  followed  by  this  com- 
mentary— "  the  anecdote  is,  perhaps, 
too    dramatic    to   deserve   implicit 
credit."    If  so,  why  was  it  written 
down,  and  why  is  it  now  published  ? 
The   appetite   for   prurient    details 
which,  is  a  main  feature  of  this  book, 
is  perhaps  intelligible  when  it  relates 
to  intrigues  notorious  to  all  the  world. 
No  man  of  a  really  refined  or  fasti- 
dious mind  would  have  committed 
these  details  to  paper,  more  especially 
when   they   bore   reference   to    the 
family  of  an  individual  with  whom  he 
was  on  something  like  intimate  terms. 
But  the  case  is  far  worse,  and  can 
admit  of  no  palliation,  when  we  find 
the   most  infamous  charges,  which 
have  never  been  supported  by  even  a 
shadow  of  proof,  deliberately  revived 
and  repeated  against  that  heroic  and 
unfortunate  lady.  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette of  France.    If  the  lament  of 
Burke  for  the  wane  of  chivahry  was 
felt,  not  as  a  brilliant  diatribe,  but  as 
a  cutting  sarcasm  at  the  time  when  it 
was  first  enunciated,  how  much  more 
appropriate  is  it  now,  when  we  find 
that  a  member  of  the  British  peerage 
— a  man  thought  to  be  distinguished 
for  high  sentiment  and  generous  sym- 
pathy—did not  hesitate  to  adopt  in 
the  solitude  of  his  closet  the  shamdeas 
inventions  of  the  French  revoluUon- 
ary  rabble ;  and  that  these  are  now 
given  as  facts  which  will  not  admit  of 
questioning  or  denial  to  the  world  I 


[Fab, 

We  are  extremely  glad  to  observe 
that  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  has  had  the  proper  spirit  to 
refute — and  he  does  it  most  satiafac- 
torily — this  wretched  and  scandalous 
attach  upon  the  memory  of  a  royal 
lady.  It  was  not  periiaps  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  do  more; 
but  what  sort  of  imputation  does  his 
vindication  of  the  Queen  leave  upon 
the  character  of  her  assailant  ?  Thia 
is  not  a  matter  which  should  be  passed 
over  lightly ;  and  for  our  part  we  fSsel 
bound  to  say  that  we  can  conceive  no 
spectacle  more  pitiable  or  humi- 
liating, than  that  of  an  old  man 
committing  with  a  palsied  hand  to 
paper  the  prurient  rumours  of  the 
past.  Had  the  evidence  against 
Marie  Antoinette  been  ten  times 
stronger  than  it  was,  honour  and 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  should 
have  detenred  any  one  even  from  re- 
peating the  accusation.  But  the  late 
Lord  Holland  entertained  no  such 
scruples.  His  witness,  at  second- 
hand, is  the  very  woman  who  wrote 
Memoires  sur  la  Vie  Privte  de  Marie 
Antoinette^  Reine  de  France;  and  in 
these  memoirs  of  hers  there  is  not 
even  an  inuendo  against  the  honour  of 
the  unfortunate  Queen.  But  Madame* 
Campan  cannot  so  escape.  Lord  Hol- 
land was  determined  that  she  should, 
in  some  way  or  other,  assist  in  black- 
ening the  reputation  of  her  royal  mis- 
tress ;  and  accordingly  we  are  treated 
to  the  following  ingenuous  note : — 

**  Madame  CampMi's  delioacy  and  dis» 
crttion  are  not  only  pardonable,  bni 
praisewortby;  but  they  are  distngenoonty 
and  her  Memoire  oonoeal  truths  well 
known  to  her,  though  such  as  would  have 
been  unbecoming  a  lady  to  reveal.  She 
was,  in  fact,  the  confidante  of  Marie  An- 
toinette's amonrs.  These  amours  were 
not  nnmsrons,  scandalous,  or  degrading, 
but  they  were  amomru  Madame  Campan,. 
who  lived  beyond  the  Bestoration,  waa 
not  so  mysterious  in  eonversation  on 
these  subjeots  as  she  is  in  her  writings. 
She  acknowledged  to  persons,  who  haf» 
acknowledged  it  to  me,  that  she  waa 
privy  to  the  intercourse  between  the 
Queen  and  the  Due  de  Coigny." 

And  this  is  evidence  upon  which  we 
are  to  coadenm  Marie  Ajitoinetie !  I 
had  it— says  this  distinct  and  confident 
accuser — horn  other  people,  who  had 
it  from  the  waiting- woman,  although 
the  waiting- woman  knew  better  than  ta 
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write  it  down  I  And  iHio  were  tii6 
people  *^  who  acknowleilged  it  to 
me** — ^wfati  WM  tlieir  chmcter  and 
station — ^what  waa  thdr  rMmte  for 
erodibiii^  ¥  Lord  Holland  diuBt  not 
la  his  lifttime  hatve  said  as  modi  of 
tiie  father  or  nu>tfaer  of  anj  bmui  of 
his  aoqnaintanoe  vpen  soch  a  pretext 
ftxr  anthorttf.  It  is  altogether  the 
▼eij  wont  instanoeof  a  wanton  attack 
which  we  ever  remember  to  have  met 
with  :  it  has  but  one  parailei  in  liis- 
tory — thefiMnons  warming-pan  legend, 
bj  means  of  which  hoSd  Ht^and's 
political  predecesBorssoaght  to  bastar- 
diae  the  son  of  James  II.  Bat  the  mo- 
tive which  dictated  the  eariier  fkstion 
is  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  late  one. 

Let  ns  not  be  misonderBtood.  The 
ease  stands  thus :  Lord  Holland  has 
made  a  grierons  charge  against  the 
honovr  ot  the  mnrdered  Queen  of 
France.  He  says  that  he  belieyes 
^at  charge  to  be  tme,  and  he  states 
the  grounds  of  his  belief.  They  are 
these :  A  lady,  who  wrote  the  me- 
SKHTS  oi  her  mistress's  private  life, 
in  which  no  hint  of  criminal  conduct 
appears,  told  other  persons  (who  are 
nameless)  who  told  him,  Lord  Hol- 
land, that  the  Queen  had  been  guilty 
of  adultery.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
doubt  the  honour  of  a  British  peer. 
But,  rather  than  doubt  the  honour  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  we  should  doubt 
the  fact  of  Lord  Holland  having  re- 
ceived any  such  statement  from  any 
human  behig.  Who  were  the  indls- 
ereat  friends  of  Madame  Campan  that 
oonreyed  to  his  ear  the  hitherto  un- 
dimlged  secret?  Were  they  old 
menials  of  the  French  court — retired 
waiting- women  —  confidential  lac- 
queys—or persons  who  had  the  entree 
to  Hollana  House?  Surely,  when 
the  honour  of  a  Queen  is  impeached, 
we  are  entitled  to  know  the  authority. 
Ko  authority  of  any  kind  is  given. 
On  the  ipt€  dixit  of  Lord  Holland  rests 
the  entire  substantiation  of  the  charge, 
and  on  his  memory  must  lie  the  stigma 
of  having  revived  the  gross  and  un- 
manly calumny. 

We  have  felt  ourselves  bound  to  say 
this  much,  because,  if  stories  of  this 
sort  are  to  be  accepted  as  authentic 
cotttributioBs  to  history,  there  is  no 
unaginable  kind  of  falsehood  which 
may  not  be  promulgated  as  truth. 
Apply  the  rule  to  private  Ufe,  and 


the  malignity  of  a  discarded  butler 
would  be  sufficient  to  taint  the  best 
blood  in  England.  What  would  we 
think  of  memoirs,  compiled  by* some 
man  of  considerable  standing  and 
oelebrity,  and  published  under  te 
editorship  of  his  son,  which  shouhl 
t^  us  thai  the  present  inheritor  of 
any  noble  title  was  a  bastard  and  an 
intruder,  on  soch  authority  as  this— 
that  somebody  had  toki  the  writer, 
tiiat  somebody  else  had  told  him  or 
her,  that  she  was  cognisant  of  a  cer- 
tain intrigue?  Yet  the  two  cases  are 
much  the  same.  If  they  differ  at  all^ 
it  is  in  this  particular,  that  the  ori- 
ginal testimeny  of  the  ^^  somebody," 
who  in  the  UMtanoe  of  the  Queen  of 
France  was  Madame  Campan,  hap- 
pens to  be  written  and  publishedy 
and  to  contain  no  insinuation  what- 
ever ;  whereas,  in  the  case  we  have 
supposed,  that  negative  vindication 
would  almost  certainly  be  wanting. 
Who,  we  ask,  would  dare,  on  sudi 
anUiority,  to  set  down  such  aecusa^ 
tions  against  any  private  famify? 
and,  if  we  are  right  in  thinkmg  that 
public  indignation  would  most  cer- 
tainly overwhelm  the  retailer  of  such 
miserable  c^rany,  why  shotdd  any 
other  rule  be  applied  when  royidty  is 
the  sulject  of  the  attack  ? 

We  suspect  that  Lord  Holland's 
political  friends  will  hardly  thank  his 
successor  for  the  publication  of  this 
T<^nme.  It  exhibits  the  late  peer  in 
what  we  must  suppose  to  be  his  true- 
ookmrs,  not  as  a  constitutional  Whig, 
n<ur  as  in  any  wav  attached  to  the 
recognised  forms  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, but  as  an  admirer  of  prin- 
ciples which  would  necessarily  tend  to 
its  overthrow.  We  have  searched  the 
work  in  vain  for  a  single  expression 
of  anything  which  we  can  venture  to 
designate  as  patriotic  feeling.  Kings 
and  courts  are  condemned  by  him— 
what  sympathy  he  has  is  bestowed  on 
the  agents  of  revolution — and  he  ap- 
pears a  eulogist,  or  at  least  apologist, 
of  the  very  man  whom  Whig  and  Tory 
alike  have  agreed  m  branding  with  re- 
probation. The  conduct  of  '*'  Egalit^" 
in  voting  for  the  death  of  bis  cousin^ 
Louis  XVI.,  appears  to  him  not  un- 
natural He  takes  great  pains  to 
convince  us  that  the  infamous  duke 
was  an  exceedingly  maligned  person ; 
and,  with  characteristio  judgment  as 
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to  the  BAiore  of  his  evidence,  cites  *'  a 
Bbort  Btrratire  written  bj  Mrs 
Eiliott,  wbo  had,  I  belieye,  lived 
with  him,"  as  an  apology  for  an  act 
which,  even  in  the  French  Revola- 
tionaiy  Convention,  called  forth  an 
exclamation  of  horror. 

Lord  Holland's  personal  experi- 
ences— we  should  ratjier  call  them 
reminiscences— connected  with  the 
French  Kcvolation,  were  veiy 
meagre.  He  was  then,  (in  1791,)  as 
he  tells  us,  a  mere  boy,  and  not 
likely  to  have  much  cognisance  of  the 
state  of  political  affairs.  In  conse- 
qoonce,  we  gain  absolutely  nothing 
fi*om  his  observation.  Neither  was 
his  sojourn  in  Prussia,  during  the  en- 
suing year,  more  fruitful  save  in  the 
article  of  scandal,  of  which  we  have 
said  enough.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  his  Spanish  tour ;  from  the 
records  of  which,  if  we  abstract  the 
personal  and  indecent  details,  not  one 
word  of  interest  remains.  This 
stiikes  us  as  very  singular.  A  young 
and  well-educated  man,  traversing 
those  countries  at  a  time  when 
they  widely  differed  in  their  aspect 
and  forms  of  society  from  those 
which  they  afterwards  assumed, 
ought  surely  to  have  preserved  some 
*^  Reminiscences"  of  their  condition, 
which  would  have  been  more  accept- 
able to  posterity  than  stories  of 
«ourt  adultery,  which  he  hai-dly  could 
have  derived  from  any  creditable 
source;  and  we  fairly  confess  that 
the  total  omission  of  anything 
Uke  practical  details,  goes  far  to  con- 
vince ns  that  Byron's  early  judgment 
was  right,  and  that  the  fame  of  Hol- 
land House  rested  far  more  upon  the 
Amphytrionic,  thsn  the  natural  or 
acquired  accomplishments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished host  In  fact,  were  it  not 
remarkable  for  such  disgraceful  scan- 
dal as  would  lower  the  character  of  a 
theatrical  green-room,  the  first  half  of 
ibis  volume  is  entirely  beneath  con- 
tempt. It  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  present  crisis  of  afiairs — 
it  refers  in  no  way  to  national  or 
djmastical  interests— it  is  simply  a 
collection  of  such  trash  as,  thirty 
years  ago,  might  have  been  published 
under  the  auspices,  of  a  noble  name, 
4ind  then  have  descended  to  the  han€to 
of  the  tmnkroaker,  without  the  slight- 
est chance  of  a  second  resurrection. 


Bnt  the  other  half  of  the  Ydnme 
renuins  yet  to  be  notioed;  It  is 
devoted  exclosively  to  the  Emperor 
Kapdeon  Bnona|Murfee,  whom  Lord 
Holland  appears  to  have  regarded 
with  the  most  profound  adodrailon. 
We  approadied  tiiis  part  of  the  book 
with  sharpened  cariosity,  hoping  to 
find  recorded  some  additional  traits  of 
that  remarkable  character;  bnt  again 
we  were  doomed  to  disqypointnient. 
Lord  Holland's  personal  recoUectiona 
of  the  Emperor  are  c<mtained  in  the 
foUowbg  passage : — 

^  Both  Lady  Holland  and  myself  were 
presented  to  him  in  1802,  when  he  was 
Fint  Consnl.  He  saw  her  only  onee,  and 
addretsed  some  nsual  qnestions  and  com- 
pliments  to  her,  bnt  had  no  oonrersation; 
thoagh  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
wai  aware  of  the  admiration  she  enter- 
tained and  avowed  for  his  militaiy  and 
political  genius.  1  stood  next  to  Mm  in 
the  circle  when  he  receired  and  aniBwered, 
in  a  short  written  speech,  (hastily,  and 
somewhat  awkwardly  delivered,)  the 
deputation  headed  by  Barthelemi,  which 
came  to  confer  npon  him  the  consnlship 
for  life.  He  spoke  very  oirilly,  bnt  very 
little  to  me  on  that  occasion ;  and 
scarcely  more  when  I  dined  and  passed 
the  erening  at  his  eonrt,  in  company 
with  Mr  Fox,  with  whom  he  oonversed  at 
considerable  length  on  various  matters, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  Concordat. 
These  were  the  only  opportunities  I  ever 
had  of  obserring  his  countenance  or 
hearing  his  voice.  The  former,  though 
composed  of  regular  features,  and  both 
penetrating  and  good-humoured,  wae 
neither  so  dignified  nor  so  animated  as  I 
had  expected  ;  but  the  latter  was  sweet, 
spirited,  and  persnasire  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  gave  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  his  disposition  as  well  as  of  his 
understanding.  His  manner  was  neither 
affected  nor  assuming,  but  certainly 
wanted  that  ease  and  attraction  which 
tlie  early  habits  of  good  company  are 
supposed  exclnsirely  to  confer." 

Interchanges  of  civilities,  however, 
continued  to  take  place.  Lady  Hol- 
land transmitted  to  the  Emperor, 
when  at  Elba,  "one  or  two  packets  of 
English  newspapers,"  and  these  little 
acts  of  attention  were  acknowleged 
by  *^some  small  bnt  curious  speci- 
mens of  the  iron  ore  of  that  island.'* 
Her  Ladyship's  subsequent  solicitude 
for  the  comforts  of  Napoleon,  when 
exiled  at  St  Helena,  and  her  generous 
attention  to  his  wants,  are  well  known, 
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sad  exhibit,  In  t  most  pletslog^iiuui- 
ner,  the  UadUnese  of  the  female  heart. 
The  meation  of  these  tfahigs  leads  to 
ao  aocont  of  the  LoDgwood  squabbles, 
the  iatereet  of  wliich  lias  now  entirely 
passed  away.  Sir  Hodson  Lowe  may 
not  liave  been  the  moet  ooorteons  or 
debotmedre  of  wardens,  bat,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  Napoleon 
wonld  have  made  a  point  of  qaarrel- 
lug  with  an  angel  of  light  if  appointed 
as  his  eusios;  and  that  the  last  pas- 
sage* of  his  life  by  no  means  exhibit 
hiiu  in  a  dignified  or  magnanimous 
point  of  view.  As,  however,  the 
narrative  to  which  we  refer  is  one  of 
the  few  in  this  volnme  which  are  based 
upon  Lord  HoUaod's  own  experience, 
we  may  as  well  insert  it  here  as  a 
specimen  of  the  anther's  style. 

''When  th«  nngeneroiis  deoisioa  by 
whieh  Uiia  great  prisoner  was  to  be  oon- 
▼eyod  to  St  Helena  was  known.  Lady 
Holland  hastened  to  apply  to  Goremment 
for  permission  to  send  snoh  articles  as  in 
her  jndgaent  were  likely  to  contribate 
to  his  oomfbri  or  amusement  in  that  dis- 
tant exile.  She  improved  her  slight 
acquaintance  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe« 
and,  by  erery  dTility  in  her  power,  ea- 
dearoored  to  obtain  from  him  all  the 
facilities  consistent  with  his  duty,  and 
instmctions  for  carrying  her  intentions 
into  execution.  She  failed  in  both  these 
attempts.  Lord  Bathurst  informed  her 
that  no  present  oould  be  sent  to  General 
Buonaparte^  but  that  Govemmtnt  would 
willingly  purchase  aad  convey  to  him  any 
article  that  could  be  suggested  as  con- 
daoive  to  his  comfort.  Lady  Holland 
happened  to  know  that  the  Emperor  liked, 
eten  in  leas  sultry  climates,  to  drink  both 
water  and  wine  extremely  cold.  She 
had  been  on  the  point  of  buying,  at  a 
considerable  price,  a  newly  -  inyented 
machine  for  making  ice ;  and,  in  answer 
to  Lord  Bathurst's  message,  she  gave 
him  the  direction  of  the  msker^  and  sug- 
gested the  purchase.  The  machine,  how- 
ever, was  neither  purchased  nor  sent. 
Lady  Holland  nererthelese  persisted,  and 
contrived  to  send,  together  with  new 
publications  and  triiling  presents  to  Sir 
Hudson,  similar  marks  of  remembrance 
to  Napoleon.  They  were  often  delayed, 
th>m  excessive  scruple  or  from  less 
pardonable  motives,  at  the  Government 
House  ;  yet  the  innocent  nature  of  the 
memorials  themselves  secured  their  ulti- 
mately reaching  their  destination.  Vari- 
ous obstacles,  howevef,  presented  them- 
•elves  to  this  insignificant  intercourse. 
A  natural  and  pardonable  pride  deterred 


Nipolecfn  horn  applying  for  anythiag ;  a 
more  mistaken,  and  in  my  judgment  eon- 
temptible,  punctilio  led  him  to  reject  any 
communication  in  which  his  title  of 
Emperor  was  not  preserved.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  such  circumstances — " 

No ;  in  mercy  to  the  compositors, 
we  shall  not  go  on  with  thisl  The 
pen  drops  fit>m  the  fingers,  and  a 
drowsy  sense  of  numbness  steals 
npon  the  brain  in  the  mere  act  of 
transcribing  these  ponderous  and 
most  prosy  sentences.  Skip  we  a 
conple  of  pages  still  occnpied  by  the 
recital  of  snch  nnotterable  woes,  and 
let  OS  arrive  at  the  period  of  better 
treatment—^'  the  effect,  I  flatter 
myself,  of  my  motion  in  the  House  of 
Lords." 

**  Letters  from  the  Emperor's  family, 
intrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  were 
henceforward  more  regularly  trans- 
mitted. Provisions,  clothing,  and  books, 
purchased  by  them,  and  sent  to  the 
same  ofiice,  were  also  forwarded;  and 
Lord  Bathurst,  some  time  iJlerwards, 
not  only  consented  to  convey  articles 
from  Lady  Holland  to  Napoleon  and 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  but  apprised  her 
regularly  of  ships  that  sailed  for  St 
Helena,  and,  after  doe  experience  of 
her  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  rules 
which  he  imposed,  allowed  all  parcels, 
books,  and  cases  indorsed  with  her 
handwriting  and  name,  to  proceed,  with- 
out further  inspection,  to  their  destina- 
tion. Lady  Holland  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowin|^  that  many  of  those  artioles 
were  recetved  and  approved  of.  Napo- 
leon never  wrote,  but  he  mentioned  her 
name  and  her  attentions  more  than  once 
to  persons  who  repeated  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  her.  The  legacy  was, 
however,  a  gratifying,  and,  by  her,  an 
unexpected  proof  that  such  endeavours 
to  express  her  admiration  of  hi?  great 
qualities,  and  even  to  soothe  his  afflic- 
tions, had  not  been  altogether  unsnecess- 
fol.  The  testimony  of  his  own  hand- 
writbgithe  words  so  judiciously  chosen — 
even  %b»  pains  taken  to  fit  the  card  to 
the  box*— enhanced  the  value  of  tlie 
bequest;  for  they  proved  that  Napoleon 
understood  her  motives,  and  that  they 
had  occupied,  for  some  little  spa^ee  of 
time,  the  thoughts,  as  well  as  excited 
the  good-will,  of  that  extraordinary 
man.  The  whole  was  in  good  taste. 
Had  the  gift  been  greater,  she  could  not 
have  accepted  it;  had  the  expressions 
been  stronger,  they  would  not  have 
appeared  sincere.  Surely  to  have  afford- 
ed satisfitetion  to  a  man  so  calumniated. 
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80  panecnted,  and  so  ill  tnaied,  sad  to 
l»Te  exetted  the  esteem  of  a  Hind  so 
Cftpaoions  aod  so  penetntnigyis  no  slight 
distinction.  Lady  Holland  found,  in  the 
knowledge  of  it,  an  ample  reward  for 
her  constant,  unremitting,  and  nnosten- 
tations  compassion  and  generosity." 

Our  readers  will  probably  agree 
with  nfl  in  tfainking  that  there  is 
«*  something  too  mnch  of  this."  It 
is  ratbOT  a  novelty  to  ns  to  be 
informed  that  Napoleon  was  a  perse- 
cnted  man.  Most  people  thronghont 
Europe  have  mainteined  the  opinion 
that  the  penecotion  lay  the  other 
way.  Bat  perhaps  Lord  Holland 
meant  to  iminnate  that  the  persecn- 
tioD  lay  in  his  banishment  of  St 
Helena.  He  calls  it  an  ^^  ungenerous 
decision ;"  and  elsewhere  says : — 

^  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  one  of  those 
papers  so  sent  (to  Elba)  by  Lady  Hol- 
land, was  a  paragraph  hinting  a  project 
among  the  confederates  of  transporting 
him  to  St  Helena.  True  it  is  that  su(£ 
an  idea,  howerer  inconsistent  with 
honour  or  good  faith,  was  started  and 
discussed,  though  probably  nerer  com- 
mitted to  paper,  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  before  Napoleon  left  Elba.  It 
is  Just  to  add  that  it  was  disoonn- 
tenanced  and  rejected  by  Austria.  In 
confirmation  of  so  base  a  design  haying 
been  entertained,  it  is  obserrable  that 
a  negotiation  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  place  St  Helena  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Goremment,  with  no  other 
probable  or  ostensible  object  fbr  such 
a  measure,  was  actually  commenced  in 
March  1815,  and  discontinued  on  the 
landing  of  Napoleon  in  that  month. 
Any  well-grounded  suspicion  of  such  a 
proceeding  was  sufficient  to  release  the 
exiled  Emperor  from  the  obligations  of 
his  treaty  and  abdication  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  to  justify  his  attempt  to 
recorer  the  empire  he  had  so  recently 
lost." 

We  observe  that  the  writer  in  the 
EditHmrgh  Review  denies  the  state- 
ment of  Lord  Holland,  that  the 
removal  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  was 
mooted  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  have  always 
imderstood  that  the  proposition  was 
seriously  considered,  though  not,  as 
Lord  Holland  would  Insinuate,  with- 
out sufficient  cause  and  provocation. 


The  intrigoes,  of  wMdi  Eftawas  the 
centre,  to  pave  the  way  f»r  another 
attempt  at  the  dethronement  of  the 
Bourbons,  had  for  some  thne  been 
in  active  progress,  and  were  weU 
known  to  Foudi^  and  others,  and  by 
them  communicated  to  the  Congress. 
Also,  the  attitude  of  Murat  in  Italy 
was  sudi  as  to  excite  very  serioas 
apprehensions.  Mr  Alison,  in  his 
HiMarp  of  Europe^*  thus  BOtioes  the 
intrignes  of  Elba : — 

"  Its  close  proximity  to  the  Italian 
shore  led  naturally  to  a  secret  corres- 
pondence between  the  Island  of  Elba  and 
the  Court  of  Naples.  Murat,  ever 
governed  by  ambition,  and  yet  destitute 
of  the  finnnesB  of  purpose  zeqdsite  to 
render  it  successfbl,  now  found  that  his 
vaciUation  of  conduct  had  ruined  him  with 
the  aristocratic,  as  it  had  formerly  done 
with  the  revolutionary  party,  and  that  the 
Allies  were  little  disposed  to  reward  his 
deviation  from  his  engagements  by  the 
lasting  possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples. 
He  threw  himself,  therefore,  onoe  more 
into  the  arms  of  Fruiee;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  desoent  of  Napoleon 
on  the  ooast  of  Provenoe  should  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  adfanoe  of  his 
troops  to  the  Po,  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  great  principle  of  Italian  liberty 
Mid  independence." 

Accordingly,  we  £nd  that  Murat, 
only  ten  days  before  Napoleon  quit- 
ted Elba,  made  a  formal  demand  for 
the  passage  of  eighty  thousand  men 
through  uie  Austrian  territories  in 
Italy — an  act,  doubtless,  of  insane 
folly,  but  one  which  can  be  attributed 
to  no  other  motive  than  his  perfect 
knowledge  tiiat  the  designs  of  Napo- 
leon were  nearly  ripe  for  execution. 
This  demand,  of  course,  could  not  fail 
to  alarm  the  Congress,  to  whom,  al- 
most immediately  afterwards,  infor- 
mation as  to  the  chai«cter  of  the  pro- 
jected enterprise  was  conveyed.  Mr 
Alison  says : — 

**  This  military  position  and  demand 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Allied  Powers; 
the  more  especially  as,  towards  the  end 
of  February,  rumours  reached  Vienna  of 
constant  correspondence  between  the  Isle 
of  Elba  and  the  adjoining  shores  of  Italy, 
and  of  an  intended  descent  by  Napoleon 
on  the  shores  of  France.  These  rumours 
soon  acquired  such  consistency,  that  the 
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proprtotj  of  renunrlog  him  fron  the  neigh- 
boitfhood  of  Italy  had  already  been  more 
than  oiiee  agitated  in  the  Congreas  ;>nd 
•varioaa  places  of  residence  for  him,  in 
•xchaoge  for  Elba,  had  been  proposed  , — 
junong  others,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
which  was  suggested  by  the  Portuguese 
Minister,  and  St  Helena  or  St  Lucia, 
which  were  proposed  by  Lord  Castle- 
Teagh.  Alexander,  howcTer,  still  firmly 
held  out  for  adhering  to  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau,  and  maintaining  the  fallen 
Emperor  in  poeeession  of  the  Island  of 
£llm :  alleging,  as  a  leiMa,  that  his  per- 
aonal  honour  had  been  pledged  to  his 
great  antagonist  for  that  asylum,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  the  fint  to  break  it."  * 

On  the  7th  of  March,  intelligence 
reached  Vienna  that  Kapoleon  had 
secretly  left  Elba.  Bach  we  believe 
to  be  the  tme  statement  of  the  case. 
That  the  Allies  should  have  wished, 
without  any  adequate  canse,  to  dis- 
turb the  recent  settlement  of  Napo- 
leon in  the  Island  of  Elba,  appears  to 
OS  a  proposition  too  preposterous  to 
be  maintained.  But  that  such  a  mea- 
sure should  have  been  discussed,  after 
they  became  aware  of  the  nature  of 
his  designs  and  preparations,  and  bad 
thus  received  warning  that  the  peace 
of  Europe  was  again  in  imminent  dan- 
ger from  his  uncontrollable  ambition, 
need  not  excite  any  wonder,  and  can- 
not surely  be  wrested  into  a  charge  of 
persecution  against  Napoleon.  Lord 
Holland  entirely  fails  to  make  out — 
nay,  he  does  not  even  assert — that 
any  such  proposal  was  made  in  Con- 
gress be/ere  the  intrigues  of  Elba  were 
divulged,  or  the  negotiation  with 
Mnrat  completed.  It  does  not  even 
appear  that  Napoleon,  previous  to  his 
landing  in  France,  was  aware  that  the 
Allies  had  received  any  intimation  of 
his  design  ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
shortness  of  time  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  receipt  of  Murat's  formal 
demand  and  the  departure  from  Porto 
Ferrajo,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that 
any  tidings  of  a  discussion  following 
thereon  oould  have  reached  him  while 
in  Elba.  In  short,  this  attempt  to 
justify  the  evasion  of  Napoleon,  and 
his  deliberate  breach  of  treaty,  is  a 
signal  failure,  and  will  certainly  add 
nothing  to  Lord  HoUand^s  posthumous 
renown  for  historical  accuracy  or  acu- 
men. 


h 


But  Lord  Holland  also  considers 
Napoleon  as  entitled  to  deep  sympa- 
thy on  the  ground  of  his  being  ill- 
treated.  That  is  a  matter  entirely  of 
private  opinion.  That  Lord  Bathurst 
should  not  have  purchased  Lady  Hol- 
land's machine  for  making  ice  may 
appear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  frequenters 
of  Holland  House,  a  most  barbarous 
act  of  cruelty.  That  a  special  vessel 
should  not  have  been  despatched  for 
St  Helena,  so  often  as  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  illustrious  captive, 
may  shock  the  sensitive  mind.  The 
libml  soul  may  be  thrilled  with  an- 
guish and  pity  at  the  perusal  of  the 
following  miseries  inflicted  on  the  de- 
vastator of  Europe  towards  the  close 
of  his  career : — 

"  It  was  indispensable  to  the  peaoe  of 
the  world  to  prevent  his  escape ;  and  the 
expedition  from  Elba  had  shown  that  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  either  on  his 
professions  or  his  treaties.  Detention 
and  sure  custody,  therefore,  were  nn- 
aToidable ;  and  erery  comfort  consistent 
with  these  objects  was  afforded  him  by 
the  British  Goyemment.  He  was  allowed 
the  society  of  the  friends  who  had  accom- 
panied him  in  his  exile  ;  he  had  books  in 
abundance  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours  ; 
saddle-horses  in  profhsion  were  at  his 
command ;  he  was  permitted  to  ride 
scTcral  miles  in  one  direction ;  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy  were  his  daily  beyer- 
age  ;  and  the  bill  of  fare  of  his  table, 
which  is  shown  by  Las  Cases  as  a  proof 
of  the  seyerity  of  the  British  Goyemmenty 
would  be  thought  the  height  of  luxury 
by  most  persons  in  a  state  of  liberty.  If 
the  English  Goyemment  had  acted  to- 
wards Napoleon  as  he  did  to  others  who 
opposed  him,  they  would  haye  shot  him 
in  the  first  ditch,  as  he  did  the  Duo 
d'Enghien  or  Hofer;  or  shut  him  up  in  an 
Alpine  fortress,  as  he  did  the  Cardinal 
Pacca."t 

But  we  have  really  dwelt  too  long 
upon  this  tedious  exhibition  of  spuri- 
ous sympathy,  which,  after  all,  is  but 
a  flimsy  veil  intended  ^ 
self-glorification  of  the 
remaining  passages  regs 
leon  contain  nothing  of 
interest,  and  are,  moreov 
heavy.     A  few  comme 
various  remarkable  inci 
life  of  the  Emperor  are 
from  which  we  learn  the 
land  condemned  the  m 
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Doc  d'Enghien,  but  did  not  consider 
the  abandonment  of  Josephine  as  any 
heinous  act  of  moral  dereliction.  We 
doubt  whether  the  miyoritvof  mankind 
will  concur  in  the  latter  opmion.  To  us 
it  appears  that  Napoleon's  treatment 
of  his  first  wife  shows  him  to  have 
been  as  destitute  of  heart  as  insensible 
to  the  obligations  of  honour. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe 
the  estimate  formed  by  Lord  Holland 
of  some  of  his  remarkable  contem- 
poraries. Occasionally  he  assumes  a 
tranquil  air  of  superiority,  which, 
when  we  remember  the  even  obscurity 
of  his  own  life,  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duties,  is  comical  in 
the  extreme.  Mark  how  he  disposes 
of  Prince  Mettemich  : — 

''That  minister,  originally  a  partisan 
of  the  French  faction,  and  then  a  tool  of 
Napoleon,  has,  no  donbt,  since  the  fall  of 
that  great  prince,  supported  the  system 
which  SQCceeded  him.  He  seems  hardly 
qnalified  by  any  superior  genius  to  assume 
the  ascendency,  in  the  councils  of  bis  own 
and  neighbouring  nations,  which  common 
rumour  has  for  some  years  attributed  to 
him.  He  appeared  to  me,  in  the  Tory 
short  intercourse  I  had  with  him,  little 
superior  to  the  common  run  of  Continen- 
tal politicians  and  courtiers,  and  clearly 
inferior  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  those 
qualities  which  secure  an  influence  in 
great  aflfkirs.  Some  who  admit  the  de- 
grading but  too  preTalent  opinion,  that  a 
disregard  of  trutn  is  useful  and  necessary 
in  the  government  of  mankind,  hare,  on 
that  score,  maintained  the  contrary  pro- 
position. His  manners  are  reckoned 
insinuating.  In  my  slight  acquaintance 
with  him  in  London,  I  was  not  struck 
with  them ;  they  seemed  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  German  who 
had  studied  French  vivacity  in  the 
fkshionable  novel  of  the  day.  I  saw  little 
of  a  sagacious  and  observant  statesman, 
or  of  a  courtier  aeeustomed  to  very  re- 
fined and  enlightened  society.*' 

What  will  the  crme  de  h  crime  of 
Vienna  say  to  this  ?  Here  is  a  decided 
thrust  at  the  midriff  of  the  enemy ! 
Not  only  is  Prince  Mettemich  set 
down  as  an  exceedingly  overrated 
person  in  point  of  ability,  bat  his  very 
manners  and  demeanour  have  been 
criticised  in  the  polite  circles  of  Hol- 
land House,  and  found  wanting.  We 
cannot  sufficiently  applaud  the  saga- 
city with  which  the  true  source  of 
the  Mettemicbian  polish  is  detected* 


Tmth  will  out  at  last  I  Dnriog  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  the  Prince  has 
been  studying  French  vivacity  in  the 
classical  academies  of  Piganlt  le  Bnm 
and  Paul  de  Kock  I  And  yet,  perhaps, 
we  may  be  wrong.  Lou  vet  was  the 
earlier  master,  and  may  have  had  a 
hand  in  forming  the  vivacity  of  th£9 
distinguished  pupil.  But  the  Prince 
has  this  consolation,  at  least,  that  he 
suffers  in  good  company.  Tried  by 
the  unerring  standard  of  Lord  Hol- 
land, '^  the  address  of  Alexander  him- 
self, the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was, 
perhaps,  liable  to  similar  criticism.*' 
The  inference  is,  that  the  Czar  also 
had  been  studying  vivacity  in  French 
novels,  and  was  obviously  not  a  per- 
son accustomed  to  very  refined  and 
enlightened  society !  As  for  the  Em- 
peror Francis  II.,  he  Is  dismissed  in  a 
still  more  summary  manner : —  . 

*'  I  have  heard  it  observed,  and  I  believe 
justly,  that  the  Emperor  passed,  during 
his  long  reign,  for  a  weak,  foolish,  but 
good  sort  of  man  ;  but  that  be  deserved 
none  of  those  epithets.  He  was  a  man  of 
some  understanding,  little  feeling,  and  no 
justice." 

Perhaps  the  reader  would  take  a 
glimpse  at  the  royal  family  of  Portu- 
gal, as  seen  through  the  critical  glasses 
of  Lord  Holland: — 

"  The  kmg  and  queen,  very  opposite  in 
principle,  character,  and  conduct,  have  a 
natural  abhorrence  to  one  another.  They, 
in  truth,  have  nothing  in  common  but  a 
revolting  ugliness  of  person,  and  a  great 
awkwardness  of  manner.  He  is  well- 
meaning,  but  weak  and  cowardly,  and  so 
apprehensive  of  beiug  governed  by  his 
ostensible  ministers,  that  he  becomes  the 
victim  of  low  and  obscure  cabals,  and 
renders  his  councils  at  all  times  unsteady, 
irresolute,  and  uncertain.  The  queen's 
outrageous  zeal  in  the  cause  of  despotism, 
miscalled  legitimacy,  is  supposed  to  have 
softened  his  aversion  to  a  representative 
assembly  and  a  constitutional  form  of 
government.  The  queen  is  vindictive, 
ambitious,  and  selfish,  and  has  strong  pro- 
pensities to  every  kind  of  intrigue,  politl- 
eal  or  amorous." 

What  a  sensation  of  awe  steals 
across  the  mind  as  we  peruse  theso 
wholesale  sentences  of  condemnation ! 
What  a  sublime  idea  we  imbibe  of  the 
dignity  and  intellect  of  the  iudge! 
We  need  not  add  farther  to  this  por- 
trait gallery,  although  ample  materials 
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are  afforded  us.  The  above  specimens, 
we  think,  will  be  sufficient  to  satiate 
the  coriositj  of  the  reader. 

Lord  Holland,  however,  had  his 
favourites.  Napoleon,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  one ;  and  Talleyrand  was 
imotber.  It  is  rather  odd  that  Lord 
Holland  should  have  discerned  in 
the  latter  one  pre-eminent  and  dis- 
tiogubhing  quality,  for  which  no  one 
else  ever  gave  him  the  slightest  credit 
— we  mean  a  high  regard  for  truth. 

"  Talleyrand/'  saya  he,  **  was  initiated 
into  pnblic  affaira  under  M.  de  Calonne, 
«nd  learned  from  that  Ii?ely  minister  the 
happy  facility  of  transacting  business 
witbont  effort  and  without  ceremony,  in 
the  corner  of  a  drawing-room,  or  in  the 
recess  of  a  window.  In  the  exercise  of 
that  talent,  he  equalled  the  readiness  and 
surpassed  the  wit  of  his  model;  bnt  he 
brought  to  his  work  some  commodities 
which  Uie  latter  could  nerer  supply — tiz. 
great  vtraciiy,  discretion,  and  foresight.*' 

And  again,  in  a  note: — 

**  My  general  and  long  obserration  of 
Talleyrand's  tkracitt,  in  great  and  small 
matters,  makes  me  confident  his  relation 
ia  correct.  He  may  as  much,  or  more 
than  other  diplomatists,  suppress  what 
id  true;  /  am  quite  satisfied  he  never  actu- 
fxUif  $ays  what  is  falu,  though  he  may 
occcuionally  imply  it,** 

It  is  a  pity  that  an  ordinary  ac- 
quaintance with  the  significance  of 
terms  was  not  among  the  accompUsh- 
ments  of  Lord  Holland.  Here  we 
have  the  two  leading  elements  of 
falsehood — the  suppressio  veri^  and  the 
«M^/7«s/u>y2ii!iri— plainly  admitted;  and 
yet  we  are  told  in  the  same  breath, 
that  the  man  who  recoiled  from 
neither  practice  was  a  person  of 
great  veracity  I  One  or  two  hackneyed 
and  rather  poor  bon-moU  of  Tal- 
leyrand are  quoted  in  the  text,  as  in- 
stances of  his  remarkable  wit ; — had 
he  never  enunciated  anything  better, 
he  certainly  would  not  have  achieved 
his  great  renown  as  a  conversation- 
alist. He  appears,  however,  to  have 
enchanted  Lord  Holland,  who  cites  his 
authority  on  all  occasions  with  an 
implicit  trustfulness  which  we  can- 
not sufficiently  admire. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  remark  that, 
in  this  instance  also.  Lord  Holland 
has  chosen  an  odd  method  of  testify- 
ing his  respect  for  the  memory  of  a 
friend.      In    whatever   liberties   of 

VOL.  LXH^.^NO.  coccxxiv. 


speech  a  famous  wit  may.  choose  to 
indulge  with  reference  to  his  own 
domestic  relations,  we  are  yet  sure 
that  he  by  no  means  intends  these  to 
form  part  of  the  common  currency  of 
conversation,  and  that  he  will  not 
feel  peculiarly  obliged  to  any  one  who 
gratuitously  undertakes  to  circulate 
them.  The  sarcasm  of  Talleyrand 
with  regard  to  the  intellectual  defi- 
ciencies of  the  lady  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife,  was  not,  we  pre- 
sume, intended  for  repetition,  though 
Lord  Holland  carefully  preserves  it. 
Good  taste,  we  think,  would  have 
suggested  its  omission;  but  if  our 
scruples  upon  that  point  should  be 
thought  to  savour  too  much  of  Puri- 
tanism, of  this  at  least  we  are  certain, 
that  no  living  relative  of  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand will  feel  indebted  to  Lord 
Holland  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
secret  history  of  his  marriage  is  re- 
lated :— 

''It  is  generally  thought  that  he  (Talley- 
rand) negotiated  his  return  to  France 
through  Madame  de  StaSl.  He  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  her,  but  had  aban- 
doned her  society  for  that  of  Madame 
Grand  before  the  peace  of  1802,  when  I 
saw  him  again  at  Paris.  It  became  ne- 
cessary,on  the  conclusion  of  the  Concordat, 
that  he  should  either  re?ert  to  the  habits 
and  character  of  a  prelate,  or  receive  a 
dispensation  from  all  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  the  order.  He  chose  the  latter. 
But  Buonaparte,  who  affected  at  that  time 
to  restore  great  decorum  in  his  Consular 
court,  somewhat  maliciously  insisted 
either  on  the  dismissal  of  Madame  Grand, 
or  his  public  nuptials  with  that  lady.  The 
questionable  nature  of  her  divorce  fVom 
Mr  Grand  created  some  obstacle  to  such 
a  union.  It  was  curious  to  see  Sir  Elgah 
Impey,  the  judge  who  had  granted  her 
husband  damages  in  India  for  her  infi- 
delity, caressed  at  her  little  court  at 
Keuilly.  His  testimony  was  deemed 
essential,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to 
withhold  it,  because,  notwithstanding  his 
denial  of  riches  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  was  at  that  very  time  urging  a  claim 
on  the  French  Goyemment  to  indemnify 
him  for  his  losses  in  their  fUnds.  Mr  (Sir 
Philip)  Francis,  her  paramour,  then  at 
Paris  also,  did  not  Mi  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  Englishmen  to  the  circumstance, 
though  he  was  not  himself  admitted  at 
Neuilly  to  complete  the  curious  group 
with  his  judicial  enemy  and  quondaia 
mistress." 

Pleasant  reading  this !    It  may  be 
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said  that  the  ftusts  were  long  ago  no- 
torious, and  that  they  are  to  be  foand 
in  more  thui  one  scandalous  chronicle. 
That  may  possibly  be  the  case ;  but 
fiurely  it  can  afford  no  apology  for  this 
elaborate  repetition  on  the  put  of  a 
friend.  Is  history  served  by  such 
contributions  ?  Does  society  benefit 
by  their  preservation  ? 

The  passion  of  the  past  generation 
for  collecting  and  retailing  bon-mots 
was  carried  to  an  extravagant  length. 
Such  a  man  as  Talleyrand  was  a  per- 
fect treasure  to  any  coterie,  for  his 
established  reputation  gave  to  every 
sentence  which  he  uttered  more  than 
its  intrinsic  value.  But  we  often  find 
that  sayings  which  appear  most  bril- 
liant in  conversation,  lose  their  lustre 
when  committed  to  writing,  after  the 
occasion  which  called  them  forth  has 
passed  away.  Therefore  we  do  not 
attach  any  very  exorbitant  value  to 
their  collection,  especially  when  they 
are  flavoured^  as  it  is  too  often  the 
case,  with  coarseness  and  personality. 
The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
expresses  a  wish  ^^  that  Lord  Hol- 
land, who  possessed  more  opportu- 
nities than  any  other  man  for  collect- 
ing and  stringing  these  conversational 
pearls,  had  been  more  diligent  in  so 
agreeable  a  vocation.'*  Judging  from 
the  specimens  which  are  given,  we  do 
not  think  that  the  world  has  sustain- 
ed any  great  loss  from  the  negligence 
of  the  noble  peer ;  for  some  of  those 
which  have  escaped  oblivion,  bear 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  heap  from  which  they 
were  originally  culled. 

In  short,  we  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  say  that  we  cannot  consider 
this  volume  as  an  important  or  even 
creditable  contribution  to  the  histori- 
cal literature  of  the  country.  Those 
portions  of  it  which  do  not  directly 
offend,  are  so  nninteresting  and  des- 
titute of  the  charms  of  style,  that  they 
act  as  a  positive  soporific ;  and,  but 
for  the  indignation  excited  by  the 
more  objectionable  passages,  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  we  could  have 
had  patience  enough  to  peruse  it  from 
the  Utle-page  to  the  close.  We  are 
not  sure  whether  we  even  understand 
the  meaning  of  several  sentences,  or 
whether  they  really  were  intended  to 
convey  any  meaning  at  all.  Possibly 
the  fault  lies  with  us.    We  may  be 


either  too  dull,  or  too  unversed  in 
the  occult  inuendos  of  diplomatic 
society,  to  perceive  what  is  clear 
and  perspicuous  to  those  who  have 
enjoyed  superior  advantages.  Never- 
theless, we  would  give  a  trifle  to 
anyone  who  should  enlighten  us  upon 
the  point  of  relationship  suggested 
by  the  following  paragraph.  Lord 
Holland  is  recounting  a  conversation 
held  in  1838  with  his  friend  Godoy, 
the  Prince  of  the  Peaee,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  appear  to  have  dis- 
cussed family  matters  with  that 
charming  ease  which  exdudes  con- 
siderations of  propriety. 

"  I  asked  him  if  he  saw  Don  Francisco; 
and  his  manner  of  sajing  'no'  conrinoed 
me  that  that  Prince,  who  is  notoriooslj 
his  son,  had  made  no  adTances  to  him  ; 
for  he  somewhat  earnestly  explained  that 
it  did  not  become  him  to  seek  his  protec- 
tion, and  enlarged  on  the  opportunities  he 
had  of  knowing  the  Infanta  before  her 
marriage  at  Rome,  and  talking  of  the 
beauty  of  her  mother,  Isabella,  Queen  of 
Naples,  who  wot  in  all  sentes,  I  bdieve^ 
the  own  brother  of  her  8on'in4aw  Fran- 
oiico" 

'We  have  certwnly  no  overstrained 
impression  of  the  moral  purity  of  the 
European  courts  as  they  existed  fifty 
years  ago.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  intrigues  of  a  very  shame- 
ful nature,  and  even  less  of  a  wide- 
spread system  of  venality  and  cor- 
ruption ;  but  we  totally  demur  to  the 
opinion  which  Lord  Holland  seems  to 
have  entertained,  that  such  topics 
constitute  the  most  interesting  and 
most  important  points  of  history.  A 
man  who  is  collecting  notes  relative 
to  the  leading  features  of  the  age  in 
which  he  has  lived,  with  the  deli- 
berate intendon  that  these  shall,  at 
some  future  period,  be  given  to  the 
public,  might  surely  be  better  occu- 
pied— more  creditably  to  himself,  and 
more  usefully  to  his  species — ^in  di- 
recting his  attention  to  the  great 
subjects  of  social  progress,  intdlec- 
tual  development,  and  high  un- 
selfish patriotism,  than  in  gleaning 
at  second-hand  the  malicious  reports 
of  the  antechamber,  or  in  chroni- 
cling the  whispers  of  the  waiting- 
room.  Lord  Holland  either  would 
not,  or  could  not,  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunities  which  were  evidently 
within  his  reach.    He  has  preferred 
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giTine  OS  some  sketches,  not  con- 
ceived in  the  best  or  most  delicate 
taste,  to  the  composition  of  t  manly 
picture ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  feel  any  exuberant  de- 
gree of  gratitnde  on  l^e  receipt  of 
the  legacy,  or  to  entertain  any  very 
Gudted  notion  of  the  artisticalacqnire- 
jBentB  of  the  painter. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  we 
tore  attached  m4M^  importance  to 
this  wofk  than  it  deserres ;  and  cer- 
tainly, seeing  that  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  so  unikTOurable 
a  judgment  on  its  merits,  there  may 
appear  room  for  the  allegation.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  book 
always  acquires  a  certain  degree  of 
fiustitions  importance  from  the  posi- 
tion of  its  writer.  Humble  and 
Bamelese  men  may  scribble  their  Re- 
■HDisoenoes  by  the  ream,  rash  boldly 
iBto  print,  and  yet  find  scaroe  a  single 
reader.  If  their  works  are  indeed  des- 
titute of  merit,  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  fall  into  oblivion,  for  they  never  take 
bold  of  the  memory.  They  have 
neither  the  advantage  of  a  name 
to  introduce,  nor  ike  greater  advan- 
tage of  genius  to  recommend  them. 
But  the  case  is  different  when 
men  of  sUtion  and  title  come  for- 
ward in  the  character  of  authors. 
They  are  sure  to  find  an  audience, 
even  though  that  audience  should 
be    deeply    disai^MHnted  ;    and   if, 


besides  these  other  advantages, 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
any  sort  of  literary  connection,  they 
never  want  heralds  who  are  ready  and 
able  to  proclaim  their  advent  to  the 
world.  We  regret  exceedingly  that 
we  have  been  compelled  to  use  the 
language  of  condemnation  rather  than 
of  praise — ^for  the  literature  of  the  pre- 
sent century  has  been  greatly  enriched 
in  almost  every  depfutment  by  the 
contributions  of  the  nobilityofEngland, 
and  we  never  feel  greater  pleasure 
than  when  able  to  bear  testimony  to 
such  instances  of  talent  and  indus- 
try. It  becomes,  therefore,  of  more 
importance  that  the  critical  function 
should  be  duly  and  justly  performed ; 
and  that  no  work,  which  does  not 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  intrinsic 
merit,  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
under  shelter  of  the  author's  name.. 
Had  the  merit  been  there,  we  should 
most  gladly  have  followed  the  example 
of  our  critical  brother  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review ;  and,  adopting  his 
magnifioent,  sonorous,  but  not  very 
intdligible  phraseology,  have  taken 
care  that  *'  the  last  chords  of  our 
opera  should  be  accompanied  by 
double  drums,  and  the  Durst  of  a 
brass  band,  and  that  our  curtain 
should  drop  before  the  gold  and  tissue, 
the  wavrag  wings,  and  the  flowing 
garlands  of  a  modern  <^ra  T 
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POPERY  IN  THE  KIKETEEMTH  CENTUBT. 


The  constant  custom  of  the  advo- 
cates of  Popery  is  to  represent  their 
religion  as  a  work  of  the  primitive 
age.  AVith  them  it  is  a  Patriarchal 
figure,  beginning  its  pilgrimage  bj  a 
Divine  summons,  and  protected  by 
Divifte  influence;  perhaps  occasion - 
Ally  touobed  by  the  stains,  or  sinking 
under  the  straggles  belonging  to  all 
hnman  history,  but  still  suddenly 
purifying  its  robes  into  more  than 
their  original  brightness,  and  turning 
its  difficulties  into  the  weapons  of 
that  warfare  which  is  to  end  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world. 

The  learned  investigation  of  Pro- 
testantism, however,  wholly  strips 
this  Patriai-chal  figure  of  its  antique 
habiliments,  declares  that  every  frag- 
ment of  its  ceremonial  has  been  the 
work  of  ages  when  Christianity  had 
fallen  into  oblivion  ;  that  its  belief  is 
credulity,  its  system  an  accumulation 
of  error,  and  its  spii'it  an  antagonism 
to  the  gospel. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Popish 
stigma  on  Protestantism  is,  that  it  is 
A  new  name,  unknowa  before  the 
sixteenth  century.  But  to  this 
/Charge  the  natural  answer  has  been, 
that  a  name  is  nothing ;  that  Christi- 
anity was  once  a  new  name,  and  that 
Heathenism  was  older  than  Popery. 

The  true  question  is  of  principle, 
and  then  the  decision  is  clear.  Popery 
appeals  for  its  authority  to  councils 
and  fathers ;  Protestantism,  to  apostles 
and  prophets.  The  doctrines  of  Rome 
are  to  be  looked  for  only  in  the  annals 
of  the  Popedom ;  the  doctrines  of 
Protestantism  appeal  only  to  the 
New  Testament.  **  The  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants,"  was  the  maxim  of  the 
celebrated  Chilling  worth.  Nothing 
commanded  bv  the  New  Testament 
can  be  rejectea  by  Protestantism,  no- 
thiug  contradictory  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  be  received  by  Protestantism. 
The  appeal  of  Rome  is  to  tradition  ; 
the  appeal  of  Protestantism  is  to  in- 
spiration. 

We  shall  now  give  the  dates,  at 
which  the  peculiar  errors  of  Ponenr 


were  eng 
Roman  world. 


The  claim  of  the  Headship  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  firat  of  the  Romiab 
errors,  and  the  fount  from  which  they 
all  flowed.  But  this  claim  was  first 
formally  made  in  the  sixth  century, 
(a.d.,  533,)  and  was  established  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian.  But  no  mortal 
power  had  the  right  to  give,  or  to 
assume,  Uils  title.  The  headship  of 
the  universal  church  belongs  to  Christ 
alone,  who  has  been  made  *^  Head  over 
all  things  to  His  church."  No  human 
being  could  be  competent  to  the  high 
duty  of  governing  a  church  spreading, 
and  to  be  ultimately  spread,  through 
all  nations.  The  govei*nment  is  also 
spiritual^  of  which  no  human  being  of 
this  earth  can  have  a  comprehamon. 
Its  seizure  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  an  enormous  usurpation.  In 
about  sixty  years  after,  the  title  was 
dlBclaimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in 
indignation  at  its  seizure  by  the 
Bishop  of  Coustantinoptle ;  but  it  was 
solicited  again,  in  the  reign  of  the 
f^mperor  Phocas,  (a.d.,  606,)  and  has 
been  ever  since  retained. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  this 
usurpation  was  universally  allowed. 
God  has  not  left  Himself  without 
witnesses  in  any  age.  Successive 
opponents  of  Rome,  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  the  true  Protestants,  arose 
dunng  the  dark  ages  ;  and  a  continued 
resistance  to  superstition  was  sus- 
tained for  the  thousand  years  of  the 
Popish  assumption ;  until,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  recovery  of  learn- 
ing, the  renewed  intelligence  of  the 
human  mind,  the  translation  of  tho 
Bible,  and,  above  all,  and  actiuff 
through  all,  the  mercy  of  God,  restored 
Christianity  to  the  world  in  the 
glorious  German  Reformation,  (a.d. 
1617.) 

The  most  visible  practice  of  Popery 
is  Mass -worship.  This  practice  com- 
menced early  ;  but  we  have  no  direct 
record  of  its  reception  until  the 
Second  Council  of  Nice,  (a.d.  787.) 

Infallibility  was  too  monstrous  a 
conception  to  be  adopted,  but  in  the 
utter  prostration  of  the  general  mind. 
It  was.  accordincrlv.  first  made  an 
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Bat  this  daiin  is  so  repugnant  to 
reason,  so  contradictory  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  man,  and  so  palpably 
OTerthrown  by  the  vicious  conduct  of 
Popes,  and  the  contemptible  quarrels 
of  Ooundis,  that,  even  among  the 
Papists,  it  has  been  the  ibost  dubious 
of  all  doctrines — some  of  the  Popish 
parties  placing  infallibility  in  a  (xeneral 
Council,  some  in  a  General  Council 
nnited  with  the  Pope,  some  in  the 
Universal  Church.  But  those  disputes, 
which  no  human  understanding  could 
ever  decide,  show  only  the  repugnancy 
of  the  doctrine  itself  to  the  human 
intellect.  Infallibility  was,  at  length, 
by  the  mere  ignorance  of  knowing 
where  to  place  it,  quietly  delivered 
Into  the  possession  of  the  Pope.  He 
is  now  presumed  to  be  the  at^ing 
infallibility  of  the  Romish  world. 

Tet,  immeasurably  absurd  as  this 
doctrine  is,  it  is  the  especial  and  fa- 
vourite one  on  which  the  Tractarians 
insist,  and  by  which  the  apostates 
attempt  to  justify  their  guilty  deser- 
tion to  Rome.  Infatuated  as  Uiey  are, 
they  have  fixed  on  the  very  point 
where  infatuation  is  most  infiituated, 
and  where  perversion  most  degrades 
the  character  of  the  understanding. 

The  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy.— After 
several  attempts  by  ambitious  Popes, 
this  doctrine,  or  ordinance,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  tyrannical  Hildebrand, 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  parochial  clergy  had 
generally  married,  and  they  protested 
long  and  strongly  against  abandoning 
their  wives.  But  the  advantage  of 
having  the  ecclesiastics,  in  all  countries, 
wholly  separated  from  all  connexion 
with  their  native  soil  and  native  in- 
terests, and  the  fixture  of  large  bodies 
of  men  in  every  kingdom,  wholly 
.  devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  Popedom, 
overpowered  the  voice  alike  of  nature, 
justice,  and  scripture.  **  Those  whom 
God  had  joined  together  ^^  tcere  put 
asunder  by  man. 

No  act,  even  of  the  Papacy,  ever 

Sroduced  more  suffering  or  more  crime. 
fo  act  could  be  politically  more  inju- 
rious, for  it  withdrew  from  the  increase 
of  the  population— in  times  when 
population  was  the  great  want  of 
ISurope,  and  when  hatf  the  land  was 
desert  —  300,000  pai:ochial  priests, 
dOO,000  monks  and  friars,  and  proba- 
bly upwards  of  300,000  nuns ;  thus 


giving  up  to  a  life  of  idleness,  and  al- 
most total  nselessness  in  a  national 
view,  an  enormousmuUitude  of  human 
beings  annually,  down  to  this  hour, 
through  nearly  nine  centuries ! 

But,  to  give  the  true  character  of 
this  presumptuous  contempt  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  of  the  primal  blessing 
of  ^^  Increase  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,"  and  of  the  universal 
custom  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  in 
which  the  priesthood  descended  by 
families;  we  should  know  the  solitary 
miseries  entailed  by  monastic  and 
conventual  life,  the  thousands  of 
hearts  broken  by  remorse  for  those 
rash  bonds,  the  thousands  sunk  into 
idiotism  and  frenzy  by  the  monotony, 
the  toilsome  trifling,  the  useless  se- 
verities, and  the  habitual  tvrannies 
of  the  cloister.  Even  to  those  we 
must  add  the  still  darker  page  of  that 
grossness  of  vice  which,  m  the  ages 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  produced 
frequent  remonstrances  even  from  the 
Popes,  and  perpetual  disgust  among 
the  people. 

The  Invocation  of  Saints.— This 
doctrine  first  assumed  an  acknow- 
ledged form  in  the  seventh  century. 
It  had  been  gradually  making  its  way, 
since  the  dangerous  homage  paid  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries.  But  this  invocation 
made  them,  in  the  estimate  of  their 
worshippers,  gods.  For  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  heard  and  answered 
prayer  in  every  part  of  the  world  at 
once,    necessarily    impUed     Omni- 

gresence— an  attribute  exclusively 
elonging  to  Deity. 
Transnbstantiation.—  This  doctrine 
declares  that,  when  the  words  of  con- 
secration have  been  pronounced  over 
the  Eucharist,  the  bread  and  wine  are 
actually  transformed  into  the  body 
and  bloody  the  soul  and  dwinity  of 
Christ.  This  monstrous  notion  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Christians  of 
the  first  four  centuries.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  it  was  held  that  the 
body  of  Christ  was  actually  present, 
without  directly  affirming  in  what 
manner.  It  was  not  until  the  thir- 
teenth century  (a.d.  1215)  that  the 
change  of  the  bread  and  wine  became 
an  acknowledged  doctrine,  by  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council 

This  doctrine  contradicts  the  con- 
ception of  a  miracle,  which  consists 
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contradicts  the  physical  conception  of 
bodj,  which  is,  that  body  is  local,  and 
of  coarse  cannot  be  in  two  places  at 
once;  bat  the  body  of  Christ  is  in 
Heaven.  It  also  contradicts  Scrip- 
ture, which  pronounces  that  the  taking 
of  the  bread  and  wine  would  be 
wholly  profitless,  but  by  the  accom- 
panying operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
acting  on  the  faithful  partaker  of  the 
Sacrament ;  the  language  of  Christ 
being — "  The  Jlesh  profiteth  nothing. 
The  words  that  I  speak  to  yon,  they 
are  spirit."  The  whole  efficacy  is 
spiritual. 

The  Mass.— Popery  declares  that  in 
the  Mass  is  offered  continually  the 
actuctl  sacrifice  of  Christ.  This  con- 
ception arises  from  Transubstan- 
tiation,  by  which  the  Host  is  Christ ; 
and  the  priest  thus  continually  offer- 
ing the  liost  is  presumed  to  sacrifice 
our  Lord,  in  every  instance  of  the 
offering  1 

This  doctrine  is  threefold—that  the 
priest  can  make  God,  that  flour  and 
water  can  be  God,  and  that  the  wafer, 
which  is  still  but  flour  and  water  to 
the  senses,  is  the  Christ  of  whom  it 
is  declared  in  Scripture  that,  ^^  having 
suffered  once  for  all  for  the  sins  of 
men,  he  sat  down  for  ever  at  the 
right  hand  of  God."  This  monstrous 
doctrine  was  long  disputed,  and, 
though  practically  adopted,  was  not 
confirmed  before  the  Council  of  Trent, 
(a.d.  1563.) 

The  Half-communion. — ^This  doc- 
trine originated  also  in  Transubstan- 
tiatlon.        From     pronouncing    the 
Eucharist    to    be    actually    Christ, 
scruples  arose  as  to  its  chances  of 
pollution ;  and  as  the  wine  might  be 
flpilt,  it  became  the  custom  to  give 
;n  whose 
)  priest, 
is  none. 
;trine  is, 
receives 
sived    it 
years! — 
result  of 

By  this 
sin  must 
a  priest. 
) tenor  of 
5  forgive- 
1  sincere 


prayer  for  forgiveness,  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  on  the  de* 
termination  to  sin  no  more :  ^^  Come 
to  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  refresh  yon."— '•Repent  ye,  and 
be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out." 

But  Anricular  Confession,  with  its 
subsequent  Absolution,  actually  in- 
creases crime,  by  disburthening  the 
mind  of  remorse,  and  by  substituting 
absolution  for  repentance.  This  prac- 
tice was  established,  as  a  portion  of 
the  acknowledged  system  of  Rome, 
scarcely  before  the  thirteenth  century. 
Purgatory.— This  doctrine  was  un- 
heard of  in  the  first  four  centuries. 
It  crept  in  about  the  seventh  century, 
the  period  of  the  chief  corruptions  of 
worship.  It  was  not  sanctioned  by 
any  council  until  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, (a.d.  1438.)  Its  first  establish- 
ment was  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

This  doctrine,  which  is  wholly  con- 
tradictory to  the  redemption  declared 
in  the  Gospel,  as  resulting  from  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  alone ;  declares 
that  every  sinner  must  be  qualified 
for  redemption  in  part,  by  undergoing 
sufferings  of  his  own ;  that  he  must 
be  personally  punished  in  Purgatory 
for  his  temporal  sins,  to  be  purified 
for  Heaven.  The  doctrine  is  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  the  Heathen 
ideas  of  Tartarus.  It  has  not  the 
slightest  ground  in  Scripture,  and  is 
totally  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  bearing  of  Christianity. 

Indulgences.- This  doctrine  origi- 
nated in  the  combination  of  Purgatory 
and  Saintship.     It  held,    that    the 
merits  of  the  dead  might  be  applied 
to  the  wants  of  the  living;  and  that 
these  merits,  not  being  required  for 
the  redemption  of  the  saints,  were 
preserved  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  . 
to  be  distributed  as  remissions  from 
Penance,  in  the  first  instance,  and  in 
the  next,  from  the  terms  of  suffering 
in  Purgatory.    These  remissions  were 
sold  by  Rome  under  the  name  of 
Indulgences,  and  were  given  for  any 
and  every  period.    These  Indulgences 
extended  from  a  year  to  ten  thousand 
years.    Instances    are   recorded    of 
their  being  extended  to  thirty  thou- 
sand years!     This   was   the   most 
lucrative   portion  of  the  traffic   of 
Rome.     It   brought    in    prodigiona 
sums  to  the  Roman  Treasury. 
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Masses  for  the  Dead. — ^This  doctrine 
was  connected  with  those  of  Purga- 
tory and  Indulgences.  By  it  a  sac- 
cession  of  solitary  masses  might  be  con- 
tinnaliy  carried  on,  either  to  relieve  the 
Porgatorial  torments,  or  shorten  their 
duration.  Bat  these  masses  most  be 
paid  for  either  in  money  or  land.  They 
formed  the  vast  fonds  which  endowed 
the  great  Bomish  establishments — 
the  monasteries,  &c.  Operating  on 
the  fears  of  the  dying,  the  Popish 
priesthood  rapidly  possessed  them- 
selves of  enormous  wealth,  and,  in 
England,  they  were  calculated  to  be 
mastera  of  one-third  of  the  land  I  The 
statute  of  mortmain  alone  preserved 
the  rest.  This  prodigious  grasp  was 
loosened  at  the  Reformation,  and  the 
monkish  instituUons  were  deprived  of 
the  wealth  gained  only  by  saper- 
stition. 

It  is  obvions  hpw  fi^tally  a  doctrine 
«f  this  order  most  operate  on  society. 
If  man  conld  dear  himself  from  the 
punishment  of  a  life  of  profligacy  by 
s  beqnest  on  his  deathbed,  his  whole 
responsibility  would  be  removed  at 
«nce.  The  fear  of  judgment  would  be 
extingoished  throughout  his  life ;  he 
could  have  no  restraint  but  the  arm 
of  society.  Masses  would  be  his 
flubetitute  for  morals;  and  his  con- 
•cience  would  be  cleared  by  the  acts 
of  others,  for  years  after  he  was 
laid  in  the  grave.  If  Masses  could 
avail,  tiiere  would  be  no  use  in  living 
virtue,  to  any  man  who  was  able  to 
pay  for  them. 

This  doctrine,  intolerable  in  the 
view  of  common  sense,  unjust  in 
placing  an  insurmountable  distinction 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and 
wholly  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel— which  commands  that 
^^  every  man  shall  work  oat  his  oum 
mhatian  with  fear  and  trembling,  for 
it  is  God  that  worketh  in  him,  both  to 
miil  and  to  do^^ — was  created  and 
contlnned  for  its  vast  profits  to  the 
priesthood  of  Rome. 

The  celebrated  Council  of  Trent, 
which,  under  various  forms,  sat  from 
1542  tiU  1563,  coUected  all  these 
doctrines  into  a  system^  and  the  sub- 
aequent  act  of  Pius  lY.  gave  them  in 


tiie  shape  of  a  creed  to  the  Popish 
world. 

We  are  glad  tafind  that  the  ''  Papal 
Aggression*'  has  awakened  the  in- 
telligent and  important  authority  of 
the  English  bar.  On  all  great  ques- 
tions of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the 
empire,  that  authority  is  of  the  most 
decisive  order ;  and  in  this  spirit  we 
welcome  with  peculiar  gratification  a 
pamphlet  from  the  well-known  and 
eloquent  pen  of  Mr  Warren.*  He 
commences  by  this  bold  and  manly 
denaneiation  of  the  Papal  intmference 
with  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  the 
privileges  of  the  crown : — 

"The  ascendeney  of  the  Protestant 
faith  in  this  country  is  in  danger,  not- 
withstanding the  noble  moyement  which 
has  been  made  in  its  defence.  The 
position  so  suddenly  taken  by  the  mortal 
enemy  of  that  ftuth,  is  meant  to  be  per- 
manent ;  and  he  is  rilently  intrenehing 
himself  ia  it:  regarding  all  that  has 
been  said  by  this  great  natioD  as 
**  sound  and  fury,  signifyiDg — Horniilfi." 
He  is  infinitely  more  to  be  feared  than 
he  wishes  at  present  to  be  believed  ; 
and  though  the  precipitancy  of  priestly 
ambition  may  have  deranged,  for  a 
moment,  the  working  of  his  poUoy,  it  is 
really  profound  and  comprehensive,  aa 
its  results  will  in  due  time  show  ;  and 
has  been  aoeommodated  to  the  political 
and  ecelesiastieal  oireomstanoes  of  ths 
country  with  malignant  exaetittde  and 
skilfolness. 

"  The  political  power  of  the  Papacy  lies 
hid  under  its  spiritual  pretensions,  like 
a  venomous  serpent  lurking  under  lovely 
foliage  and  flowers.  A  leading  object  of 
this  Letter,  is  to  explain  and  illustrate 
that  truth,  in  its  practical  application  to 
the  great  question  now  before  the 
country,  challenging  its  best  energies  of 
thought  and  will.  It  would  be  fatally 
fallacious  to  regard  the  late  act  of  the 
Pope  as  exhibiting  only  the  spaslkis  of 
weakneso.  The  more  it  is  censidefed, 
the  greater  cause  will  be  developed  for 
anxious  but  resolute  action.  As  a  pre- 
tender to  the  exercise  of  direct  temporal 
power,  the  Pope  seems  quite  impotent ; 
but  be  is  the  visible  exponent  of  a 
spiritual  despotism,  founded  (so  we 
Protestants  believe,  or  have  no  right  to 
be  such)  as  clearly  on  falsehood  and 
impiety,  as  its  pretensions  and  purpose 
are  aft  once  tublime  and  execrable  ;  that 
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purpose  being  to  extinguish,  and  in  the 
name  of  HeaTen^  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
*^Tbe  question  then— ^TA«  Queen  or 
the  Pope  1*'^iB  »  momentous  one,  which 
we  hafo  been  very  insolently  challenged 
to  answer.  The  whole  matter,  social, 
politioal,  and  religious,  is  gathered  up 
into  those  few  words  ;  and  posterity 
will  ^it  in  judgment  on  our  mode  of 
answering  that  question.*' 

Mt  Warren,  in  taking  a  lawyer's 
general  view  of  the  subject,  strikingly 
adverts  to  the  impudence  of  the 
Papist  assertions.  It  is  tme  that 
these  assertions  have  now  shrank 
into  a  very  small  compass ;  that  the 
bravado  of  ^^  my  Lord  Cardinal "  has 
dwindled  down  into  a  sort  of  suppli- 
cation to  be  suffered  to  remain  here 
on  any  terms;  and  that  the  **  prince" 
has  stooped  into  the  pilgrim,  gliding 
through  the  filth,  vice,  and  poverty 
of  the  Irish  colony  in  Westminster, 
or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  slums^-An 
expression  of  extreme  vulgarity, 
which,  Mr  Warren  justly  observes, 
does  not  belong  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  which,  we  may  as  justly 
observe,  belongs  only  to  the  meanest 
of  the  rabble. 

But  the  organs  of  Popery  abroad 
have  not  submitted  to  circumstances 
so  demurely,  and  they  let  out  the 
Popish  objects  with  all  the  easy  inso- 
lence of  the  foreigner.  Thus  Count 
le  Maistre,  in  a  work  translated  and 
published  in  London,  says,  ^'What 
sliall  we  say  of  Protestantism,  and 
of  those  who  defend  it,  tcken  it  will 
no  Umger  exists  Let  them  rather  aid 
US  in  making  it  disappear.  In  order 
to  re-estabBsh  a  religion  and  a 
morality  in  Europe,  in  order  to  give 
to  truth  the  strength  which  it  requires 
for  the  conquest  it  meditates^  it  is  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  efface 
fh>m  the  European  dictionary  that 
fatal  word.  Protestantism.^^  VUnivers^ 
the  journal  of  Popery  in  France,  has 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
Protestant  faith  in  England  to  be 
totally  undone,  and  that  Popery  is 
only  taking  its  time  to  make  the 
operation  complete. 

The  Popish  organ  here  has  been 
equally  plain-spoken,  and  pronounced, 
in  the  most  dashing  style,  the  triumph 
of  Rome,  and  the  return  of  all  Pro" 
iestants  under  its  yoke,  on  pain  of 
damnation  I    Who  but  must  be  indig- 
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nant  at  this  language!     But  who 
can  henceforth  be  deceived  ? 

Mr  Warren,  in  reverting  to  tho- 
character   and    pretensions    of   the 
Papacy,  lays  it  down  as  a  funda- 
mental proposition,  that  ^^  the  Pope'a 
avowed  spiritual  power  is  pregnant 
with  disavowed  political  power."    Ho- 
tells  us  further,  "that  we  have  to 
tolerate  a  rival,  who  condescends  to 
equality  only  as  an  advance  to  ascen* 
dency."    He  then  gives  the  memo- 
rable Florentine  canon  of  1439,  which 
the  Romish  lawyers  regard  as  con- 
taining "  the  true  doctrine  of  their 
church,"  and  for  the  conseqiftences 
dedndble  from  which  all  Papists  are 
answerable.     These  are  its  words ; — 
"  Moreover,  we   define  that  the 
Holy  Apostolic  See,  and  the  Roman 
Pontiff,    have   a  primacy   over  the 
whole  worldl—Sind  that  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is  the  successor  of  St  Peter, 
the  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  true 
Vicar   of  Christ !— and  that   be  is 
'  head  of  the  whole  church,'  and  the 
father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians! 
—and  to  him,  in  St  Peter,  was  dele- 
gated by  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  fuU 
power  to  feed^  rule^  and  yovem  the- 
universal  church,  as  also  is  contained 
in  the  Acts  of  General  Councils,  and 
in  the  holy  canons  I "    In  this  daring 
proclamation  of  power,  we  have  the- 
assumption  of  an  authority  obviously 
incompatible  with  the  peace  of  any 
nation   under  heaven,  and  equally 
incompatible  with  the  common  liber- 
ties of  mankind— for  there  can  be  no 
liberty  where  the  arbitrary  will  of  & 
stranger  is  the  fountain  of  the  kw, 
and  most  especially  contradictory  to 
that   Scripture  which  declares  Uiat 
Christ's  kingdom  is  not  a  kingdom 
after    the    fashion    of    this   world. 
When  the  question  was   contemp- 
tuously put  by  Pilate  to  our  Lord 
himself,   "Art   thou  a  king?"   the 
answer  was,  that  he  was  not  a  king 
in  the  sense  of  the  Roman ;  that,  if  he 
were  such,  •*  his  servants  would  fight'* 
—in  other  words,  that  he  would  have 
the   troops   and   attendance  of  an 
earthly  king,  that  he  would    have 
resisted  and  made  war.    '^  But  now 
is  my  kingdom  not  of  this  world." 

But  what  is  the  Papacy,  with  its 
princes  and  pageantries,  its  armies 
and  intrigues,  its  cabinets  and  alli- 
ances?   In  what  does  all  tbk  com« 
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pBeated  and  syBtematic  mixture  In 
the  affidrs  of  the  world  differ  from  the 
Idngdoma  of  tbifl  world  ?  except  per- 
haps in  its  deeper  intrigtie,  in  its 
more  perpetual  artifice,  in  its  more 
insatiable  craving  for  power,  and  in 
its  more  habitual  gratification  of 
eveiy  daring  and  dangerons  passion 
of  man. 

And  it  has  felt  the  consequences. 
Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
since  the  fall  of  Bome,  the  Popedom 
has  been  the  moit  marked  by  calamity. 
There  has  been  no  nation  whose 
sovereign  has  been  so  o/^en  flung  from 
his  throne ;  whose  throne  has  t^en  so 
often  contested  with  bloody  dissen- 
sion, whose  sovereign  has  been  so 
often  a  prisoner  in  foreign  lands, 
whose  capital  has  been  so  often 
sacked,  whose  provinces  have  been 
so  often  in  foreign  possession,  whose 
population  is  so  miserable,  and  whose 
vasealage  has  been  so  palpable,  so 
humiliating,  and  so  wretchea. 

But  need  we  look  to  the  past, 
when  we  see  the  Papacy  at  this  hour  ? 
Need  we  dig  up  ancient  fields  of  battle, 
to  see  how  often  its  armies  have  been 
buried ;  or  dive  into  its  dungeons,  to 
see  how  many  centuries  of  fetters  are 
recorded  there  against  its  presump- 
tion ?  Need  we  break  up  its  tombs 
to  see  its  shattered  crosiers  and 
tarnished  tiaras,  when  we  see  the 
living  figure  that  sits  in  mock  miyestj 
in  the  Vatican,  with  a  French  garri- 
son in  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo  ? 

But  the  Papist  demands  religions 
liberty.  The  words,  in  Papist  lips,  are 
jargon.  He  has  never  had  it  in  any 
country  on  earth.  Has  he  it  in 
Bmne?  Can  the  man  have  the 
abeorditj  to  call  himself  a  freeman, 
when  the  priest  may  tear  the  Bible 
out  of  his  hand;  when,  without  a 
license,  he  cannot  look  into  the  Book 
of  Life?— when,  with  or  without  a 
license,  he  cannot  exercise  his  own 
vnderstanding  upon  its  sacred  truths, 
but  must  refuse  even  to  think,  except 
•B  thapriest  commands?— when,  for 
daring  to  have  an  opinion  on  the 
most  essential  of  all  things-*his  own 
salvation— he  is  branded  as  a  heretic ; 
and  when,  for  uttering  that  opinion, 
be  is  cast  into  the  dungeon? — when 
the  priest,  with  the  Index  ExpwrgaiO' 
rm$  in  his  hand,  may  walk  hito  his 
hoase,  and  strip  it  of  every  book  dis- 


pleasing to  the  caprices,  insolence,  and 
Ignorance  of  a  coierie  of  monks  in  the 
Vatican  ? 

If  the  legitimate  and  noble  boast  of 
the  Englishman  is,  that  his  house  is 
his  castle,  what  is  the  house  of  the 
Italian  Papist,  but  his  dungeon  ?  If 
the  Irish  or  the  English  Papist  de- 
mands **  Religious  Liberty,"  let  him 
demand  it  of  his  master  the  Pope.  If 
the  Papist  detirts  it,  let  him  break  the 
Popish  fetter,  and  emancipate  himself. 
Till  then,  we  must  look  upon  his  claim 
as  lawlessness  instead  of  liberty,  and 
hypocrisy  instead  of  religion. 

But,  before  the  Papist  requires  more 
than  toleration,  must  he  not  show 
that  at  least  he  tolerates  f  If,  in  the 
Popish  kingdoms  of  the  Continent, 
fear  or  policy  has  produced  some 
degree  of  Protestant  toleration,  what 
is  the  condition  of  Protestantism  in 
the  capital  of  Popery;  and,  in  its 
most  important  point,  freedom  of 
worship?  To  this  day,  no  English 
Protestant  is  suffsred  to  worship 
within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

The  Americans,  with  a  sense  of 
national  right,  of  which  it  is  a  scandal 
to  England  not  to  have  adopted  the 
example,  have  insisted  on  having  a 
chapel — a  solitary  chapel  I — in  Rome ; 
while  the  English  have  been  forced 
to  run  from  one  lodging  to  another, 
to  hide  in  holes  and  corners,  and  to 
exhibit  to  the  Roman  rabble  the  sight 
of  Protestants  sneaking  to  a  worship 
faidebted  onlv  to  connivance  for  its 
being  suffered  to  exist  at  all !  From 
1815,  theyear  in  which  uvgave  liberty 
to  the  Pope,  their  worship  was  held 
only  in  private  rooms  for  the  ten  fol- 
lowing years,  even  to  which  the 
English  were  prohibited  from  going  in 
carriages.  They  must  go  on  foott 
From  1826, .  the  condition  of  their 
worship  is  thus  stated  on  the  authority 
of  the  chaplain : — 

*•  In  that  year,  the  T    "  ' 

gation  migrated  to  a  < 
the  Flaminian  Gate.  I 
of  this  huge  buildings 
enough  for  a  congrega 
It  was  reduced  into  sh 
plaster;  it  had  aceilii 
bide  the  rafters  and 
carpets  laid  over  stra 
the  mud  floor.  The  ra 
races  over  the  canvass  i 
of  the  worshippers ;  tt 
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nambera,  squealed  in  concert  in  the 
Btory  below ;  and  sometimes  the  don- 
keys, laden  with  sacks  of  com,  dis- 
puted the  common  staircase  with  the 
congregation.  On  one  occasion,  the 
competition  was  more  serious.  The 
first  story  of  the  building  was  hired 
for  a  menagerie^  and  on  a  Sunday 
morning  we  found  the  wild  beasts  in 
previous  possessiou.'* 

Can  any  vulgar  di^lay  of  into* 
lerance  exceed  this  humiliation? 
There  is  not  a  beggar  in  Rome  who 
does  not  stand  on  tiptoe,  at  the 
sight  of  the  English  going  to  their 
bam.  There  is  not  a  saucy  priest, 
who  does  not  turn  up  his  nostrils 
at  the  sight.  And  yet  the  population 
live  on  the  English  expenditure. 
If  the  English  were  to  leave  Rome 
for  a  twelvemonth,  half  their  popula- 
tion—a  population  of  lodging-letters 
and  valets  —would  starve.  We 
certainly  can  feel  no  compassion 
for  any  degree  of  contempt  which 
can  be  heaped  on  the  English  resi- 
dents, who  desert  thdr  own  noble 
country  for  the  coffee-house  life  of  the 
Continent.  The  men  who  can  abandon 
their  duties  to  England  (and  what 
man  is  not  without  his  duty?)  for  cheap 
wine,  gossip,  and  grimace — ^the  race  of 
sullen  selfisbess  and  perpetual  vacu- 
ity— ^are  justly  punished  by  foreign 
ill-usage.  But  still,  the  insult 
is  to  the  religion  of  England,  and  it 
teaches  us  the  real  feeling  of  Popery 
in  power.  Let  the  Protestant  ever 
suffer  the  predominance  of  Rome  in 
England,  and  he  will  then  only  know 
what  Popish  power  is  in  its  nature, 
its  fierce  recollections,  and  its  grasping 
ambition.  In  the  mean  time,  let  him 
look  at  the  Protestants  creeping 
through  the  ^^  Flaminian  Gate "  to  their 
Bom,  outside  the  walls  of  Rome ! 

What  right  can  those  have,  who  so 
loudly  proclaim  themselves  the  spi-* 
ritual  subjects  of  the  Papacy,  to  de- 
mand here  what  they  refuse  there? 
Are  they  to  insist  on  privileges,  where 
their  condescension  only  amounts  to 
pigsties  ?  What  would  become  of  their 
levees  and  lectures  here,  if  we  laid 
them  under  the  Roman  rule,  which 
sends  ^^  controversialists  to  jail  ?  *^  Is 
it  not  the  fact,  that  no  Protestant  can 
be  buried  within  the  walls  of  Rome; 
and  that  no  inscription  can  be  pla^d 
on  a  Protestant  grave,  without  being 
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subjected  to  the  Romaa  Geasor;  who 
scratches  his  pen  over  every  syllable 
referring  to  the  hope  of  a  EUamr* 
recHonf 

Those  statements  have  been  re« 
peated  in  every  public  jooraal  of  tlu 
emiMre*  Who  has  contradicted  them? 
Have  we  not,  then,  a  right  to  demand 
the  liberty  which  we  give?  or,  if  re- 
fused by  the  dwarfed  and  beggaiiy 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  ought  we  nol 
to  act  with  the  insulted  dignity  of 
the  first  kinedom  and  truest  religioa 
of  the  world? 

The  great  error  of  Protestants,  in 
their  legislation  on  Popish  qnestlona, 
is,  to  believe  that  the  same  rules  of 
morality  exist  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  in  Popery.  The  pamphlet 
applies  itself  with  full  effect  to  the 
facts  g(  the  case,  by  giving  the  Papist 
oaih^  and  contrasting  it  with  the 
Papist  performance. 

^*  The  essential  items  of  the  Papist 
oath  of  1829  were— ^  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Pope  of  Rome  hath,  or  ought 
to  have,  any  temporal  or  dvil  jurb- 
diction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre<^ 
eminence,  directly  or  indirectly,  within 
this  realm.  I  dlsclum,  disavow,  and 
solemnly  abjure  aity  mtentum  to  mi&- 
vert  the  present  Church  EetabluhmaU^ 
as  settled  by  law  within  this  reaka; 
and  I  solemnly  swear,  that  I  never 
will  exercise  any  prhnlege^  to  which  I 
am  or  may  be  entitled,  to  disturb  or 
weaken  the  Protestant  religioa  or 
Protestant  government  in  the  United 
Kingdom.' " 

What  must  be  the  contempt  felt  fbr 
all  Popish  promises,  when  we  see  this 
oath,  and  see  the  conduct  of  the  Po- 
pish body  eoer  since  it  was  taken! 
"With  what  feelings,"  says  Mr 
Warren,  "any  one  who  has  taken 
this  oath,  can  peruse  and  approve  of 
the  Bull  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  Pastoral 
of  his  pseudo-cardinal  archbishop,  and 
contemplate  with  satisfiaction  what 
has  been  recently  done  by  him  and 
others  In  professed  conformity  with 
that  Bull,  I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive." 

And  in  this  honest  difficulty  of  con- 
ception every  true  Protestant  will 
coincide  with  him.  But  let  us  look 
to  the  natural  result  of  this  palpable 
caUonsness  of  consctenee. 

The  saoredness  of  oaths  b  essential 
to  the  existence  of  society :  the  man 
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who  Is  not  to  be  bdieved  on  his  oath 
i«  self-banished,  sdf-dlsfranchised, 
self-exdnded  from  all  the  rights  of 
societj ;  for  the  obvious  reason,  that, 
if  aU  men  were  equally  falsd^  society 
wmsi  dissolve.  Such  a  man  is  no 
longer  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
Iftw.  And  the  same  role  is  inevitably 
ftpplicable  to  any  institotion  which 
thns  sets  itself  at  war  with  society. 
Popery  is  anH'Sodcd,  This  sentiment 
is  the  substance  of  a  letter  by  the  late 
Bishop  Watson;  a  man  of  a  rongh 
and  almost  republican  spirit— a  bold 
advocate  for  Eberality,  almost  to  the 
Terge  of  Liberalism — and,  though  a 
Tigorons  arguer  against  Paine  and  his 
infidelity,  yet  as  sturdy  a  disclauner 
<»f  all  submission  to  prejudice  as  any 
radical  orator  of  our  day.  We  quote 
the  pamphlet. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, in  1784,  the  Bishop  says — ^^  I 
particBlarly  agree  with  you  in  relation 
to  the  (Roman)  Cathdics.  No  man 
<m  earth,  I  trust,  can  have  more  en- 
larged SMtiments  of  toleration  than  I 
have.  But  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a 
persecuting  Church;  and  it  is  our 
interest  and  mar  duty^  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  retigion  and  common  tense,  to 
guard  ourselves  against  her  machina- 
tions." He  th^  gives  the  expression 
of  the  great  Lord  Clarendon — '^  It  is 
the  duiy  of  Catholic  subjects  in  a 
Protestant  country,  of  priests  as  well 
as  the  laity,  to  abjure  the  Pope's 
supremacy,  ecckeioitical  as  well  as 
temporal." 

The  Popish  advocates  lay  great 
weight  on  the  patronage  afibrded  to 
their  parliamentary  demands  by  the 
Cabinet  of  Pitt ;  who  evidently  made 
the  pand  mistake  of  supposing  that 
spiritual  dominion  could  be  disunited 
from  temporal — a  mistake  as  great  as 
supposing  that  the  command  of  the 
limbs  could  be  disunited  from  the 
power  of  the  mind.  But  the  views  of 
the  Minister  were  founded  merely  on 
political  oljects,  while  the  true  ques- 
tion was  one  of  religion.  The  argu- 
ment is  thus  summanly  answered : — 

^^  Let  me  remind  you  that  an  illus- 
trious statesman,  William  Pitt,  in  the 
T«ry  last  speech  which  he  delivered 
in  Parliament,  expressed  himself  on 
the  subject  of  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation in  the  following  remarkable 
laaguage  :~^  I  never  thought  that  it 


would  have  been  wise  to  throw  down 
rudely  the  guards  and  fences  of  the 
Constitution.  But  I  did  think,  that 
if  tbe  system  I  alluded  to  had  been 
adopted,  it  ought  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  those  checks  and  guards, 
and  with  every  regulation  which 
could  have  given  respect  and  influ- 
ence to  the  Established  Church,  to 
the  support  and  protection  of  the 
Protestant  interest,  and  to  the  en- 
couragement of  every  measure  which 
could  tend  to  propagate  the  example 
of  the  Protestant  religion,^ 

^^  His  splendid  pupil,  Canning,  the 
most  ardent  friend  of  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation,  also  thm  expressed 
himself:  ^  Co  as  far  as  you  can, 
with  safety  to  the  Establishment 
Do  not  exact  from  them  terms  that 
are  unnecessary,  but  be  rigorous  in 
impoffl0g  such  conditions  as  shall  free 
you  from  all  real,  I  bad  almost  said 
all  imaginary,  danger.' " 

These  are  important  opinions, 
which  should  teach  us  how  to  act. 
We  have  seen  those  guards  and  fences 
broken  down;  we  have  seen  every 
protective  condition  accepted^  and 
finally  scoffed  at ,  and  we  are  at  this 
moment  at  once  insulted  and  injured 
by  the  cool  and  contemptuous  viola- 
tion of  every  promise  which  was 
required  for  the  safety  of  the  Church 
— of  Protestantism. 

But  the  whole  system  of  concession 
was  founded  on  ignorance,  carried  on 
by  faction,  and  suffered  by  infotua- 
tion.  That  unhappy  concession  is 
the  only  blot  on  the  tomb  of  Pitt, 
who  made  it  in  ignorance :  it  is  the 
chief  among  the  many  blots  on  the 
tomb  of  Canning,  who  made  faction 
his  auxiliary,  by  first  sacrificing  his 
Toryism;  and  it  covers  with  the 
indelible  contempt,  due  to  the  traflic 
of  principle,  the  whole  paltry  and 
perfidious  generation  who,  subse- 
quently, under  different  garbs,  but 
with  the  same  physiognomy  of  world- 
liness,  have  droned  and  dnvelled  and 
died  off  in  the  shadow  of  the  Treasury. 
What  the  majority  of  those  men 
thought,  is  a  subject  too  Iof  for 
memory ;  what  they  did,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  scars  of  the  Constitution. 

But  when  the  mighty  orb  of  Pitt 
undergoes  an  edipse,  it  must  be  by  a 
body  of  no  slight  magnitude.  His 
wisdom  was  actually  thwarted  by  his 
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magnanimity.  Himself  the  soul  of 
honour,  he  evidently  imagined  that 
Popery  was  capable  of  honour. 

"What  would  William  Pitt,  what 
would  Georffe  Canning,  say?"  ex- 
claims Mr  Warren,  "  were  they  still 
alive  to  read  the  Ball  of  Pins  IX.  and 
Dr  Wiseman*s  Pastoral?  and  what 
would  they  doV* 

We  think  that  we  can  answer  the 
question.  If  Pitt  denounced  the 
grasping  ambition  of  French  repub- 
licanism, if  Canning  lashed  the  low 
absurdities  of  Radicalism,  with  what 
indignant  lustice  would  they  not  have 
stript  and  scourged  an  aggression 
which  unites  more  than  the  ambition 
of  the  one,  with  more  than  the  absur- 
dity of  the  other !  With  what  lofty 
vengeance  would  Pitt  have  trampled 
down  the  haughty  usurpation  which 
dared  to  degrade  England « into  a 
province  I  and  with  what  sarcastic 
ridicule  would  Canning  have  stung 
the  bloated  arrogance  with  which, 
from  a  palace  almost  &  prison,  an  im- 
pudent monk  dared  to  control  the 
liberties  of  England  I 

But  what  would  the  Papal  assump- 
tions be,  if  uttered  by  any  other 
sovereign?  Let  us  suppose  that 
Austria  ventured  to  send  a  dozen  of 
her  monks  here  to  carve  the  land  into 
dioceses.  What  would  be  the  uni- 
versal exclamation,  but  that  Austria 
was  m(zd;  and  that  the  first  monk  who 
made  the  attempt  should  find  his  only 
diocese  within  the  walls  of  Newgate. 
What  if  France  declared  England  a 
province  t  Can  we  doubt  that  our 
answer  would  be  a  declaration  of  war? 
And  is  a  beggarly  Italian — a  fugitive 
from  his  own  territory,  a  priest  flying 
for  his  life  in  the  livery  of  a  footman — 
to  ofi*er  this  insult  with  impunity  ? 
But  if  we  are  told  that  Pius  IX.  is  a 
different  personage  from  his  predeces- 
sors, a  Liberal,  a  man  of  the  new 
school — tempted,  by  misrepresenta- 
tions from  bis  emissary  monks  here, 
to  make  a  usurpation  against  his 
nature— let  us  hear  the  pamphlet : — 

"Let  us  go  to  the  fountain-head. 
Pope.  Pins  IX.,  who,  on  his  elevation 
to  the  supreme  Episcopate,  addressed 
an  elaborate  Encyclical  Letter  to  *  all 

Satriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  and 
ishops,^  dated  9th  of  November 
1846,  and  which,  to  the  eyes  of  any 
person  in  whom  exists  a  single  spark 


of  tnie  Protestant  Christianity,  ap- 
pears surcharged  with  blasphemous 
presumption,  falsehood,  and  bigotry.** 

In  this  document,  the  Pope  solemnly 
and  formally  asserts  his  dahm  to  be 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth !  declares 
that  Grod  has  constituted  the  Pope  a 
living  authority  to  teach  the  true  sense 
of  his  Heavenly  revelations,  and  to 
Judge  m/a&'%(infalUbili  judicia)  in  all 
controversies  on  faith  and  morals,  and 
that  **  out  of  the  Catholic  Church  there 
is  no  sahatioh  ;*'  and  he  bitterly  de- 
nounces our  '^  most  crafty  Bible 
societies,"  (a  denunciation  simply 
against  the  Bible  itself,  for  there  are 
no  notes  of  any  kind  in  the  Bibles 
thus  published.) 

In  this  letter,  "the  Pope  will  be 
found,  in  the  year'  1846,  to  use  the 
essential  terms  of  the  Florentine 
Canon,  which  has  been  in  force  for 
four  hundred  and  eleven  years,  and 
under  whose  sanction,  consequently, 
have  been  perpetrated,  by  the  Papal 
authority,  all  the  enormous  crimes 
and  offences  which  history  records 
against  it  during  that  long  period.*' 

Mr  Warren  then  quotes,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  Pope's  assumed  supremacy 
in  temporals  over  the  Papist  every- 
where, a  conversation  detailed  in 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons. — "  I  said  to  him, 
(a  respectable  Roman  Catholic,^  sup- 
pose the  Pope  and  his  Council  an- 
nounced that  the  King  of  England  was 
a  person  who  should  be  deposed — 
would  yon  feel  in  conscience  bound, 
as  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  obey  ?  He 
answered,  *  Certainly  not,  because  it 
would  be  contrary  to  Scripture.' 
I  asked  whether  he  or  his  church  was 
tojudce  of  Scripture?  He  replied, 
'  Bus  church.'  I  then  asked,  *  If  the 
decree  was  so  worded,  that  the  Pope 
and  Council  affirmed  it  to  be  not  con- 
rary,  but  according  to  Scripture, 
that  a  heretical  monarch  should  be 
deposed,  how  would  yon  act?  He 
admitted,  *  that  he  should  feel  him- 
self 5at(m/6y  the  decree,  because  it  was 
for  the  Pope  to  judge  of  Scripture,  and 
that,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  should 
obey  him,^ 

In  this  conversation  we  have  a 
perf^t  specimen  of  Popish  casuistry. 
The  man  is  suffered  to  believe  that  he 
has  a  conscience,  and  that  be  is  ever 
obedient  to  Scripture.     But  Popery 
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Btill  holds  liim  fast,  and  if  re^cide 
should  salt  its  purposes,  he  can  give  the 
Now  with  a  safe  conscience.  What 
most  be  the  religion  when  such  is  the 
moralitj  ? 

And  this  view  leads  us  to  the  true 
question  on  which  the  whole  subject 
turns.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Tractariaus, 
the  controTersY  is  simply  between  an 
old  church  and  a  new.  In  the  apolo- 
gies of  the  apostates,  it  is  simply  be- 
tween Papal  infallibility  and  private 
judgment.  Thus,  the  whole  is  diluted 
into  a  mere  metaphysical  iuquiry, 
while  both  suppress  the  entire  prac- 
tical reality  of  this  tremendous  super- 
stition. In  those  tranquil  subtleties 
and  meek  submissions  they  both 
labour  to  couceal  the  yac/,  that  if  they 
are  to  be  Papists,  they  must  be  wor- 
shippers  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  they 
must  be  worshippers  of  imaginary 
saints ;  they  must  be  worshippers  of 
stocks  and  stones,  as  the  images  of 
those  imaginary  saints;  and  they 
must  be  prepared  to  do  the  bidding 
of  the  Papacy,  even  though  that 
should  amount  to  the  dissolution  of 
society ;  for  to  this  they  must  come. 
This  is  their  yoke.  To  this  every 
man  who  apostatises  is  bound  for 
life  :  he  must  drag  the  whole  length 
of  the  chain. 

Strong  curiosity  is  now  excited  by 
the  approach  of  Parliament  ;.and  the 
inquiry  into  the  measures  contem- 
plated by  the  Cabinet  is  intense.  In 
the  midst  of  the  numberless  conjec- 
tures hazarded  at  the  moment,  a 
letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to 
a  body  of  his  clergy  has  appeared ; 
which,  when  we  remember  that  the 
memorable  letter  of  the  Premier  was 
addressed  to  the  Bishop,  and  that  a 
correspondence  on  the  subject  may 
have  been  continued,  seems  to  throw 
a  light  on  the  Ministerial  intentions, 
and  probably  has  been  written  for 
the  express  purpose. 

The  Bishop,  after  observing  that 
the  question  of  religious  liberty  to  the 
Eoman  Catholics  could  not  possibly 
require  '^that  a  foreign  potentate 
filiould  be  permitted  to  insult  a  great 
nation,  trample  on  the  rigtits  of  a 
sovereign  secured  by  law,  and  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
Established  Church,'*  proceeds  to 
state  his  conception  of  the  necessary 
measures  of  protection. 
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"  In  order  to  prevent  such  evils,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  provide — 

'^  Some  restrictions  upon  the  intro* 
duction  and  circulation  of  Papal  Bulls 
in  this  island. 

**To  prohibit  the  assumption  of 
Episcopal  titles  conferred  by  Rome, 
and  deriving  the  name  from  anyplace 
in  this  country. 

.  "  It  may  aJso  be  desirable  to  for- 
bid the '  existence  of  monastic  institU" 
tionSy  strictly  so  c^ed. 

**Nor  can  the  residence  of  any 
Jesuits  appear  otherwise  than  inju- 
rious among  Scotch  and  English  Pro- 
testants. This  Order  is  well  known 
to  have  shown  itself  so  dangerous, 
that  it  was  suppressed  by  Clement 
XIV.,  1773,  with  the  approbation  of 
all  wise  and  good  men.  What  spe- 
cies or  amount  of  merit  may  have 
brought  them  again  into  favour  with 
Bome,  I  profess  myself  unable  to 
determine.  But  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  a  body  of  men, 
whose  principles  and  conduct  have 
been  so  justly  reprobated  in  (Roman) 
Catholic  countries,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  desirable  neighbours  among 
Protestants  like  ourselves. 

**  To  some  such  measures  as  I  have 
thus  pointed  out,  it  may  in  all  pro- 
bability be  found  necessary  to  resort  ; 
and  they  may  not  improperly  be  re- 
ferred to  in  petitions  presented  to 
Parliament  in  the  ensuing  Session/' 

Of  coni*so  it  would  be  essential 
that,  in  the  exclusion  of  Bulls,  all 
documents  asserting  any  similar  autho- 
rity over  the  Popish  subjects  of  the 
realm,  as  **  Apostolical  Letters,  *'  Re- 
script Ordinances,"  and,  in  short, 
every  paper  claiming  a  public  right 
bv  the  rope  to  govern  the  Papists  in 
England  or  Ireland,  and  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  British  empire,  should  be 
distinctly  comprehended.  We  must 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  cheated  by 
names.  Similarly,  it  will  not  bo 
enough  to  put  down  convents  and 
monasteries,  so  called,  but  every  insti- 
tution in  which  Popish  vows  are 
taken,  binding  the  rash  and  unfortu- 
nate people  who  take  them,  for  life. 
Here,  too,  we  must  not  be  cheated  by 
names.  Similarly,  we  must  put  down 
not  merely  Jesuits,  so  called,  but 
every  Order  of  foreign  monkism,  let  it 
hide  itself  under  what  name  it  will. 
Rome  is  all  artifice^  and  we  may  be 
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well  assured  tbat,  whether  under  the 
name  of  Oratorians,  or  Preachers,  or 
Brethren  of  the  Spirit,  the  craft  of 
Jesuitry  will  be  exercised  to  make  its 
way  into  England,  and  keep  its  foot- 
inghere. 

The  Bishop^s  letter  makes  no  direct 
reference  to  Ireland.  Bat  in  Ireland 
there  are  two  millions  of  Protestants ; 
and  if  Protestantism  is  to  be  trium- 
phant in  England,  it  must  be  protect- 
ed  in  Ireland.  As  to  the  right,  the 
justice,  and  the  necessity  of  those 
measures,  and  many  more  of  the  same 
kind,  there  can  be  no  donbt  on  the 
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mind  of  any  rational  being.  Lords 
Beaumont,  Norfolk,  and  Camoys, 
Roman  Catholics,  have  openly  stated 
that  the  operation  of  the  Papal  Bull 
is  incompatUfle  with  tempond  idle- 
ffiance  to  the  Queen.  The  pamphlet 
mm  which  we  have  quoted  so  lai^y, 
from  a  sense  of  its  merits,  disposes  of 
the  question  in  reference  to  the  British 
Constitution ;  and  the  united  feeling^ 
of  the  nation,  which  has  already,  in 
the  purest  spirit  of  Christmn  men, 
exclaimed  "  No  Popery,"  must  now, 
in  the  most  determined  spirit  of  Free-- 
meny  exclaim,  ^*  No  Surbbkder  I" 
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**  The  apparent  contradiction," 
says  tlie  EdMitrgh  Bemew^  "  be- 
tween the  vast  amount  of  onrelieved 
misery  in  the  comitry,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  energetic  benerolence  now 
existing  in  this  coontry,  wliidi  stiilLes 
so  many  with  despair,  inspires  ns,  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  most  sanguine 
hopes';  beciMise,  in  that  benevolence, 
we  see  ample  means  of  remedying 
nearly  all  our  social  evils, — ^means 
heretofore  impotent  solely  because 
misapplied.  We  agree  with  the 
Sodausts  in  holding  that  the  world 
can  never  have  been  intended  to  be, 
and  will  not  long  remain,  what  it  is. 
It  cannot  be  that  the  same  intellect 
which  has  wrung  £rom  nature  her 
most  hidden  secrets,  which  has  tri- 
umphed over  the  most  gigantic  ma- 
terial obstructions,  whicn  has  *  ex- 
hausted worlds  and  then  imagined 
new  ;*  which  has  discovered  ana  de- 
scribed laws  operating  in  reffions  of 
space  separate  from  us  bv  a  distance 
so  vast  uiat  human  imagmation  can- 
not figure  it  and  arithmetical  lan- 
guage can  hardly  express  it,  should 
not,  when  fkirly  applied  to  social  and 
adininlstrative  science,  be  competent 
to  rectify  our  errors  and  to  smoothe 
our  path— unless,  indeed,  society  take 


refhffe  in  the  dreary  creed,  which 
shall  never  be  ours,  that  the  problem 
before  us  is  insoluble,  and  the  wretch- 
edness areund  us  inherent  and  in- 
curable."* 
We  enthrely  concur  in  these  elo- 

auent  and  just  observations,  though 
lie  honest  and  candid  admissions 
they  contain  sound  rather  strange 
when  coming  firom  a  journal  whidi 
has,  for  neuly  half-a-century,  been 
the  most  strenuous,  and  not  the  least 
able,  supporter  of  the  system  which 
has  terminated  in  these  woful  results. 
We  concur  with  this  author  in  think- 
ing, that  it  never  was  intended  by 
Providence  that  tilings  in  this  coun- 
try should  be  as  they  now  are ;  and 
that  it  is  impossible  they  can  long 
continue  so.  Sooner  or  later,  if  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  our  diseased 
state  continue  to  be  disrecarded  by 
our  rulers,  and  the  influential  part  of 
the  nation  who  now  determine  our 
policnr,  as  they  have  been  for  a  great 
number  of  years  back,  some  terrible 
catastrophe  will  arise,  like  that  in 
Ireland  by  the  ikilure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  1846,  which,  amidst  an  ap- 
palling and  perhaps  unprecedented 
amount  of  human  sufferinff,  is  in 
course  of  rectifying  many  of  tne  social 


*  JMinhnrgk  Revkw,  January  1851,  p. 
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evils  under  which  that  ill-starred 
comitry  has  so  long  laboured.  We 
narrowly  escaped  snch  a  catastrophe 
on  occasion  of  the  great  monetary 
crisis  of  October  1847,  by  far  the 
most  serious  and  widespread  which 
Great  Britain  has  ever  known ;  and 
so  much  was  the  nation  in  its  vital 
resources  weakened  by  that  calamity, 
and  so  wearing-out  and  griefvoua  are 
the  causes  of  evil  still  operating 
amongst  us,  that  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  catastrophe  we  an- 
ticipate will  not  be  deferred  beyond 
the  next  of  the  periodical  monetary 
crises  with  which  the  country  is  now 
80  regularly  afflicted. 

What  renders  our  present  social 
condition  so  alarming  and  depressing 
to  the  contemplative  mind  is,  that 
the  evils  which  are  so  widespread 
through  society  have  only  increased 
with  the  advance  of  the  nation  in 
general  industry,  accumulated  capi- 
tal, and  mechanical  pow^ ;  sad  at  a 
time  when  universal  and  unprece- 
dented exertiom  have  been  made 
both  fior  the  religiims  and  moral  edu- 
cation of  the  woddag-daaaes,  l^e 
laprovemeBt  of  their  habits,  and  the 
extension  of  their  information.  The 
most  snperficial  observer  must  be 
aware  what  asteaishing  progress  we 
have  made  sinee  1815.  Our  exports 
and  imports  have  tripled— <mr  ship- 
]^ng  doubled*— our  population  ad- 
vanced fully  50  per  cent.  Our  agri- 
enlture  has  kept  pace  with  this  asto- 
nishing increase,  insomuch  that,  down 
to  the  conraienoenient  of  ^y^  bad 
years  in  ancoeasion,  m  1836,  followed 
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by  Free  Trade  in  1842  and  1846,  our 
imports  of  wheat  and  flour  had  sunk  to 
a  hundredth'part  of  the  food  of  our 
people.  At  no  former  period,  in 
England^s  or  the  world's  history,  were 
such  efforts  made  by  energetic  and 
philanthropic  individuals  to  stem  the 
progress  of  public  and  private  disas- 
ter, or  snch  noble  and  even  heroic 
sacrifices  made  by  the  State  to  assuage, 
where  it  was  most  aggravated,  the 
intensify  of  private  suffering.  At  one 
period  Goveniment  gave  £20,000,000 
to  compensate  the  planters  in  the 
West  Indies  for  Negro  Emancipation ; 
at  another  £10,000,000,  to  relieve  the 
effects  of  famine  and  Irish  improvi- 
dence. The  efforts  made  in  the  cause 
of  education,  religious  instruction, 
church  accommodation,  the  relief  of 
pauperism,  the  elevation  of  the  stan- 
dard of  comfort,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  habits  of  the  poor,  have  been 
innumerable,  systematic,  and  un- 
wearied. 

In  Scotland,  a  new  great  sectof  Pres- 
byteriaoa  has  grown  i^  more  suited 
than  the  Estal^lishnant  to  the  indina- 
tkms  of  a  krge  pajrt  of  the  pec^^te, 
and  they  haive,  in  three  years,  bittlt 
and  provided  for  eight  fnmdrod  nev 
places  of  worship,  at  a  oost  of  above 
£1,500,000.  In  Glasgow  atone,  <i^al!y- 
iwo  have  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
£107,0001  besidfis  Jifieen,  erected  a 
few  years  before,  by  subscription  of 
persons  connected  with  the  Es'tablidi- 
ment.  The  prodigions  efforts  made 
by  the  dignitaries  and  pastors  of  IAm 
Church  of  England,  to  extend  the 
sphere   and  increase   the  utaUty  of 
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Official  ValM. 

Offidal  VaIim. 

Bmtrntn, 
Totuiniwd*. 

1822 
1823 
1824 

1886 
1837 
1838 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 

42,236,533 
43,803,472 
48,785,551 

65,926,702 
69,939,389 
78,831,550 

132,286345 
126^57,919 
182,904,407 
164^39,504 

29,432,376 
84,691,260 
86,056,551 

44,586,741 
45,952,551 
49,362,811 

75,953,875 

90,921,866 

93,547,134 

105,874,607 

2,519,044 
2,506,760 
2,559,687 

8,002,876 
8^49,152 
8,149,168 

6,091,062 
7,196,033 
6,679,461 
6,071,269 

— Parliamentary  Taklu, 
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their  £«tiJ)l]ahmettt,  tre  known  to  aU 
the  worid,  and  have  extorted  the 
lelncUBt  applaoM  even  of  the  moat 
inveterate  of  their  opponents.  AU 
other  religions  persaasions  have  done 
the  same :  Roman  Gathoiios,  Metho- 
dists,  Weslejans,  Dissenters  of  all 
sorts,  have  vied  with  each  otho* 
Ib  neal  and  eflbrti  to  extend  their 
respective  adheients,  and  aogmoit 
the  nnmber  and  respectability  of 
their  places  of  worship.  Edaea- 
tion  has  shared  in  the  general  move- 
ment ;  and  although  Government  has 
Tet  done  little,  the  nnmber  of  vo- 
IvaUrj  schools  established  in  most 
parts  of  the  oonntry  almost  exceeds 
iMlief.  At  the  same  time,  the  average 
po<^-rates  of  England  have  for  the 
fast  ten  jears  been  aboat  £6,000,000. 
Scotland  has  got  a  more  efficient  one 
than  the  cantions  administration  of 
the  old  law  had  permitted,  which 
already  expends  abont  £500,000 
yearly  on  the  relief  of  indigence ;  and 
Ireland  has  got  a  new  one,  which  at 
its  greatest  distress  expended  above 
je2,000,000  in  a  year,  and  still  dis- 
penses upwards  of  £1,500,000  an- 
nually. Yet,:  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
prodigious  increase  of  national  indus- 
try, religious  zeal,  and  philanthropic 
activity,  the  condition  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  working  classes  has  been 
daily  getting  worse,  and  was  never 
perhaps,  as  a  whole,  so  bad  as  in  this 
year,  when,  in  consequence  of  Con- 
tinental pacification.  Bank  discounts 
at  2\  per  cent,  and  a  great  influx  of 
Califomian  gold,  prices  of  manufac- 
tured articles  have  risen  20  per  cent, 
and  the  great  manufacturing  towns  are 
in  a  state  of  gener<d  prosperity.  Ample 
evidence  of  all  this  will  be  brought 
forward  in  the  sequel  of  this  essay. 

Kotwithstanding  all  this,  we  do 
not  despair  either  of  the  human  race 
or  of  the  fortunes  and  social  condition 
of  this  country.  We  are  firm  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine,  derived  equally 
from  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  evils, 
individual  and  social,  of  this  life  are 
derived  from  the  effects  of  human 
selfishness,  folly,  or  wickedness,  and 
that  it  is  sin  which  has  brought  death 
to  nations  not  less  than  individuals. 
Barring  some  calamities  which  are 
obviou^y  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
remedy— such  as  sickness,  the  death 


of  relations  or  friends,  and  external 
disasters,  as  famine  or  pestilence — 
there  is  scarcely  an  ill  which  now 
afflicts  mankind  which  may  not  be 
distinctly  traced  to  hnman  selfish- 
ness or  folly  in  the  present  or  some 
preceding  generation.  That  God 
will  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  is  indeed  as  loudly  pro- 
claimed in  the  history  of  man  as 
ever  it  was  among  the  thunders  of 
Mount  SinaL  But,  assamlng  this  to 
be  the  prindjde  of  the  Divine  gov- 
ernment of  manldnd,  we  are  confi- 
dent we  are  within  bounds  when  we 
say  that  four-fidhst  perhaps  nine- 
tenths,  of  the  social  and  private  evils 
which  now  afflict  humanity,  are  the 
direct  consequences  of  selfishness  or 
folly  in  this  or  some  recently  preceding 
generation.  Every  attentive  observer 
of  the  fate  of  individuals  or  families 
around  him  must  see  that  this  is  the 
case  in  private  life;  and  a  very 
little  attention  alone  is  required  to 
convince  one  that  to  the  same  cause 
is  to  be  aso'ibed  four-fifths  of  the 
social  evils,  great  as  they  are,  which 
all  feel  to  be  now  so  overwhelming. 

We  propose,  first,  to  establish  the 
fact  that,  amidst  all  the  boasted  and 
really  astonishing  increase  of  our 
national  industry,  the  anffsring  and 
misery  of  the  working-classes  has 
constantly,  on  an  average  of  years, 
gone  on  increasing ;  and  then  to  con- 
sider to  what  causes  this  most  alarm- 
ing and  disheartening  state  <0  things 
is  to  be  ascribed.  To  prove  the  first,  it 
is  sufficient  to  refer  to  three  authentic 
sources  of  information — the  records  of 
emigration,  of  crime,  and  of  pauper- 
ism, for  the  last  twenty-eight  years. 

From  the  table  given  below,  it  ap- 
pears that  while,  in  the  year  1826, 
immediately  following  the  dreadful 
monetary  crisis  of  I>ecember  1825, 
—by  far  the  severest  which  had  then 
been  felt— the  total  emigration  ih>m 
the  British  Islands  was  under  twenty- 
one  thousand ;  in  the  year  1849,  be- 
ing the  fourth  year  of  Free  Trade, 
and  in  its  last  six  months  one  of  great 
commercial  activity,  it  had  reach- 
ed the  enormous  and  unprecedented 
amount  of  threb  bundrsd  thou- 
sand I  In  twenty-fire  years  of  almost 
ceaseless  Liberal  government,  and 
carrying  out  the  principles,  social  and 
political,  of  the  Political  Economists) 
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the  number  of  penons  dri?en  into 
exile  had  mcxesi^  fifleen-fM,  So 
extraordinary  and  dedaiye  a  proof  of 
the  progressive  increase  of  safferins 
in  a- people  is  perhaps  not  to  be  found 
in  tne  whole  annals  of  mankind. 
The  emiffration-retnms  for  1850  have 
not  yet  been  made  up,  but  that  they 
will  exhibit  a  result  not  less  striking 
and  woful  than  the  preceding  years 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  facts,  that 
the  emigration  from  Liverpool,  which 
in  1849  was  154,400,  had  risen  in 
1850  to  174,260;  and  that  the  emi- 
grants who  landed  at  New  York 
alone,  in  1850,  were  212,796— of 
whom  116,552  were  Irish,  and  28,125 
English  subjects,  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  Scotch  and  Grermans.*^ 

We  say,  and  say  advisedly,  that 
this]  prodigious  flood  of  emigrants 
were,  for  the  most  part,  driven  into 
^ile  by  suffering,  not  tempted  into  it 
by  hope,  and  that  its   progressive 


[Maith, 


increase  is  the  most  decisive  proof  of 
the  enhanced  misery  and  suffering  of 
the  working- classes.  The  slightest 
consideration  of  the  last  column  of  Uie 
table  belowf  must  demonstrate  this. 
Every  known  and  deplored  year  of 
suffering  has  been  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  emigrants  in  the  next,  or 
some  subsequent  years.  Thus,  in 
the  year  1825,  the  total  emigra^on 
was  only  14,891 ;  but  the  monetary 
crisis  of  December  in  that  year  raised 
it  to  20,900  in  the  next  year.  In  the 
year  1830,  the  last  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  administration,  the  emi- 
gration was  56,907  ;  but  in  the  two 
next  vears,  being  those  of  Beform 
agitation  and  consequent  pennry, 
these  numbers  were  almost  doubled : . 
they  rose  to  83,160  in  1831,  and  to 
103,140  in  1832.  With  the  fine  har- 
vests and  consequent  prosperity  of 
1833  and  1834,  they  sank  to  44,478 ; 


*  Timet,  Jan.  21, 1851. 

t  BMIORATION  FROM  THE   UNITBO  KINOOOM  DURING  THB  TWENTT-PIVB  TBAB8  FBOM 

1825   TO  1849. 


Yewt 

North  AuMTictti 
Oolonim 

United  StatM 

AaatnOiAii 
Colooletand 
New  Zealand 

AH  other  plaoee 

Total 

1825 

8,741 

5,561 

486 

114 

14.891 

1826 

12,818 

7,063 

903 

116 

20,900 

1827 

12,648 

14,526 

715 

114 

28,003 

1828 

12,084 

12,817 

1,066 

185 

26,092 

1829 

13,807 

15,678 

2,016 

197 

31,198 

1889 

80,574 

24,887 

1,242 

204 

56,907 

1831 

68,067 

28,418 

1,561 

114 

83,160 

1832 

66,389 

32,872 

3,783 

196 

103,140 

1888 

28,808 

29,109 

4,098 

517 

62,627 

1834 

40,060 

33,074 

2,800 

288 

76,222 

1885 

15,578 

26,720 

1,860 

325 

44,478 

1886 

34,226 

87,774 

8,124 

293 

75,417 

1887 

29,884 

86,770 

5,054 

326 

72.034 

1838 

4,577 

14,882 

14,021 

292 

38,222 

1839 

12,658 

83,536 

15,786 

227 

62,207 

1840 

32,293 

40,642 

15,860 

1,968 

90,743 

1841 

88,164 

46,017 

32,626 

2,786 

118,592 

1842 

54,123 

63,862 

8,634 

1,885 

128,844 

1843 

28,518 

28,336 

3,478 

1,881 

57,212 

1844 

22,924 

43,660 

2,229 

1.878 

70,686 

1845 

31,803 

58,538 

880 

2,880 

93,501 

1846 

48,489 

82,289 

2,847 

1,826 

129,851 

1847 

109,680 

142,154 

4,949 

1,487 

258,270 

1848 

81,065 

188,233 

23,904 

4,887 

248,089 

1849 

41,367 

219,450 

32,091 

6,690 

299,498 

808,740 

1,260,247 

185,286 

80,911 

2,286,184 

Aveng*  annual  emigration  firom  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  last  twenty-fire 
yean,  91,407. 
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bnt  the  bad  seasmis  of  1838,  1889, 
and  1840  made  them  rapidly  rise 
again,  nntQ  they  became, 

1840,  .   .   90,748 

1841,  .   .   118,592 

1842,  .   •   128,842 

The  Railway  Mania  and  artificial 
excitement  of  1843  and  1844  brought 
down  these  nombers  to  one  hdff''- 
they  were  57,212  and  70,686  in  these 
two  years  snccessively.  Bnt  the 
Currency  Laws  of  1844  and  1845,  and 
Free  Trade  of  1846,  soon  more  than 
guadrupUd  these  numbers  ;  and  they 
have  never  since  receded^  bnt,  on  the 
contrary,  rapidly  increased  ever  since. 
The  numbers  were : — 

Cuzrency  Acts,  1845,        93,501 
Free  Trade,  1846,  .        129,851 
IriBh  Famine,  1847,        258,270 
Free  Trade,  1848,  .        248,089 
Free  Trade,  1849,  .        299,498 
More  convincing  proof  that  emigra- 
tion is,  for  the  most  part,  the  result 
of  general  distress,  and  that  the  in- 
tensity and  wide  spread  of  that  dis- 
tress is  to  be  measured  by  its  increase, 
cannot  possibly  be  imagined. 


In  the  next  place,  the  criminal 
records  for  the  same  period,  since 
1822,  demonstrate,  in  a  manner 
equally  dedsive,  that  amidst  all  our 
advances  in  civilisation,  wealth,  and 

S reductive  industry,  the  causes  pro- 
ucing  an  increase  of  crime  have  been 
equally  active;  and  that,  abreast  of 
the  distress  which  drove  such  prodi- 
gious and  increasing  multitudes  into 
exile,  have  advanced  the  social  evils 
which  have,  in  an  equal  ratio,  multi- 
plied the  criminals  among  those  who 
remain  at  home. 

From  the  table  quoted  below,  it 
appears  that,  since  the  year  1822, 
serious  crime,  over  the  whole  empire, 
has  advanced  fiilly  800  per  cent; 
while  the  numbers  of  the  people, 
during  the  same  period,  have  not  in- 
creased more  than  80  per  cent,  which 
of  itself  is  a  very  great  and  most  sur- 
prising increase  for  an  old  state.  It 
nas  advanced  from  27,000  to  75,000. 
In  other  words,  serious  crime,  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  ad- 
vanced TEN  TiHSS  as  fast  as  the 
numbers  of  the  people.* 


*  Table  showing  the  Commitments  for  Serious  Crime  in    England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  from  1822  to  1849,  both  InclnsiTe  :— 


TCM 

EDglud 

ScoUand 

IreUmd 

Total 

1822 

12,241 

1,691 

13,251 

27,188 

1823 

12,263 

1,733 

14,632 

28,628 

1824 

13,698 

1,802 

16,258 

30,748 

1825 

14,437 

1,876 

15,515 

81,828 

1826 

16,164 

1,999 

16,818 

34,481 

1827 

17,924 

2,116 

18,031 

30,071 

1828 

16,664 

2,024 

14,683 

33,278 

1829 

18,676 

2,063 

15,271 

86,009 

1830 

18,107 

2,829 

15,794 

36,280 

1831 

19,647 

2,451 

16,192 

88,290 

1832 

20,829 

2,431 

16,056 

89,816 

188S 

20,072 

2,564 

17,819 

40,453 

1884 

22,461 

2,691 

24,381 

49,523 

1835 

20,781 

2,867 

21,206 

44,803 

1836 

20,984 

2,922 

23,891 

47,797 

1837 

23,612 

8,126 

14,804 

41,452 

1888 

23,094 

3,418 

15,723 

42,635 

1889 

24,443 

8,409 

26,892 

54,244 

1840 

27,187 

8,872 

23,888 

64,892 

1841 

27,760 

3,562 

20,796 

62,118 

1842 

81,889 

4,189 

21,186 

66,684 

1843 

29.591 

3,615 

20,126 

63,832 

1844 

26,542 

8.575 

19,448 

49,565 

1845 

24,803 

3,587 

16,696 

44,686 

1846 

25,107 

4,069 

18,492 

47,668 

1847 

28,883 

4,635 

31,209 

64,677 

1848 

30,349 

4,909 

38,622 

73,780 

1849 

27,806 

4,357 

41,982 

74.162 
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The  same  taUe  is  equally  valuable 
in  aaother  point  of  view,  as  demon- 
strating, that  it  is  to  a  general  and 
progressive  increase  of  digtresi  that 
this  deplorable  result  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Every  year  of  great  and  general  suf- 
fering has  been  immediately  followed 
in  the  next  and  the  succeeding  ones 
by  a  sudden  start  in  crime,  which  has 
again  as  regularly  receded,  when  a 
returning  gleam  of  prosperity  has  for 
a  time  Illuminated  the  prospects  of 
the  working-classes  in  the  com- 
munity. Thus,  the  dreadful  monetary 
crisis  of  December  1825  was  followed 
next  year  by  a  considerable  increase  of 
commitments :  they  rose  from  31,828 
to  38,071.  The  numbers  again  fell  to 
33,273  and  36,009  in  1829  and  1830, 
which  were  years  of  comparative 
comfort.  The  Reform  agitation,  and 
consequent  distress  of  1831  and  1832, 
raised  them  again  to  49,623  in  1834 ; 
while  the  Joint- stock  mania  and 
fine  harvests  of  1835  lowered  it  to 


44,803.  The  bad  harvests,  great 
importation,  and  consequent  mono* 
tary  crisis  of  1839  and  1840  raised 
them  most  materially ;  they  amounted 
to  54,244  and  54,892  in  those  years 
respectively.  The  fine  harvests  and 
Railway  mania  of  1844  and  1845 
lowered  them  to  49,565  and  44,536; 
but  the  Irish  famine  and  Eree- 
trade  measures  of  1846,  followed,  as 
they  necessarily  were,  by  the  dreadful 
monetary  crisis  of  October  1847, 
raised  them  again  to  an  unprecedented 
amount,  from  which  they  have  never 
since  receded.  In  1848,  they  were 
73,780 ;  in  1849,  74,162 ;  of  which, 
last  year,  no  less  than  41,980  were  in 
Ireland,  being  nearly  4000  more  than 
1848— albeit  the  harvest  of  1849  was 
very  fine,  and  the  preceding  year  had 
been  the  year  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
and  when  that  country  might  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  still  labouring  under  the 
effects  of  the  famine  of  autumn  1846. 
The  poor's  rate  from  1822  to  1849* 


*  Table  showing  the  Poor's  Rates  of  England  and  Wales,  with  their  Popa]ation,aad 
the  amount  in  Quarters  of  Grain  in  every  year,  fVom  1822  to  1849,  both  inclnslTe  : — 


Y«an 

Poor's  RatM 

Popolalkm 

PrioMof 
Wheat 

Amount  In 
Quartertof 

WbMt 

$.      d. 

1822 

£6,358,702 

12,318,810 

43     3 

1823 

5,772,958 

12,508,956 

51     9 

1824 

"  ■         ~~ 

12,699,098 

62     0 

1825 

12,881,906 

66     6 

1826 

13,056,931 

55  11 

1827 

13,242,019 

56     9 

1828 

13,441,913 

60    5 

1829 

13,620,701 

66     3 

1830 

13,811,467 

64     3 

1881 

13,897,187 

66     4 

1832 

14,105,645 

58     8 

1883 

14,317,229 

52  11 

1884 

14,631,957 

46    2 

1886t 

14,703,002 

44     2 

2i662,'528 

1886 

14,904,456 

39     5 

2,393,723 

1887 

15,105,909 

52     6 

1,540,853 

1888 

15,307,368 

55    3 

1,492,684 

1889 

15,508,816 

69    4 

1,275,494 

1840 

15,710,270 

68     5 

1,336,340 

1841 

15,911,726 

65    3 

1,469,288 

1842 

16,141,808 

64    0 

X843 

16,371392 

54    4 

1844 

16,601,976 

51     5 

1845 

16,824,341 

50  10 

1846 

17,032,471 

54     8 

1847 

17,426,321 

^9     9 

1848 

17,649,622 

50     6 

1849 

17,862,431 

44    3 

1850 

40     2 

Poor^8-Rate  Report,  1849;  and  Porter,  90, 3d  ed.— The  five  last  years'  prices  are  not 
from  Mr  Porter's  work,  where  they  are  obrionsly  wrong,  but  from  Parl.Pap,  1 850,  No.460. 
1  New  Poor-Law  came  into  oreration. 
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afferds  an  ^nally  coneloBiye  proof  of 
the  steady  inoreaae  of  panperism-r- 
Taryiag,  of  coarse,  like  the  crime  and 
emigration,  with  the  prosperity  and 
and  suffering  of  particular  years,  bnt 
exhibiting  en  the  whole  a  great  and 
most  portentoos  increase.  This  ap* 
pears  even  when  it  is  measured  in 
money ;  bnt  still  more  strikingly  and 
convincingly  when  meaanred  in  grain 
— the  true  test  both  of  its  amount  and 
its  weight,  as  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  it  i^  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
food  for  the  paupers,  and  the  price  of 
that  food  is  an  index  to  the  ability  of 
the  land  to  bear  it.  It  is  to  be  reool« 
lected  that  the  new  Poor  Law,  which 
was  introduced  to  check  the  rapid 
and  alarming  increase  in  the  poor*s 
rates  of  England  and  Wales,  was 
passed  in  1^4,  and  came  into  full 
operation  in  1835,  and  has  since 
continued  unaltered.  It  certainly 
effected  a  great  reduction  at  first'; 
but  that  it  was  not  lasting,  and  was 
speedily  altered  by  the  Free-Trade 
measures,  is  decisively  proved  by  the 
following  table,  Aimished  by  Mr 
Porter.  The  in-door  and  out-door 
paapers  of  England  since  1840  have 


stood  thus  k 

>  la- 

18:— 

1840, 

1,199,629 

1841, 

1,299,048 

1843, 

1,427,187 

1848, 

1,539,490 

1844, 

1,477,561 

1845, 

1,470,970 

1846, 

1,332,089 

1847, 

1,720,350 

1848, 

1,626,201 

^Progreu  oftke  Nalum,  3d  Ed.  p.  94 

These  are 

the  resuita  exhibited 

in 
Ej^laad   and   Wales.     The  poor's 


rates  ainoe  1887  have  doubled  in  real 
weight,  and  we  need  not  say  that 
they  are  calcnlated  to  awaken  the 
most  alarming  refiections ;  the  more 
especially  when  it  is  rsoollected  that 
the  year  1849  was  one  of  reviving, 
and,  during  its  last  six  months,  of 
boasted  commercial  prosperity.  But 
the  matter  becomes  muoh  more  seri- 
ous, and  the  picture  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  island  much  more  correct 
and  striking,  when  the  simultaneous 
measures,  adopted  during  the  last  five 
years  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that, 
prior  to  1844,  Ireland  had  do  poor  ' 
law  at  all ;  and  that  although  Scot- 
land had  a  most  humane  and  admir- 
able poor .  law  on  its  statute-book, 
yet  its  operation  had  been  so  much 
frittered  away  and  nullified,  by  the 
unhappy  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  which  gave  no  control  to  the 
heal  courts  over  the  decisions  of  the 
heritors  and  kirk-sesaions  (church- 
wardens of  parishes),  thereby  in  effect 
rendering  them  jvdges  without  control 
in  their  own  cause,  that  it,  practically 
speaking,  amounted  to  almost  nothing. 
But  as  the  evils  of  that  state  of 
things  had  become  apparent,  and  had 
been  demonstrated  kux  meriditmA 
ekariu$^  by  Dr  Alison  and  other  dis- 
ttngaisbed  philanthropists,  an  efficient 
statute  was  passed  in  1845,  which 
corrected  this  evil,  and  has  since  pro- 
duced the  following  results,  which 
may  well  attract  the  notice  of  the 
most  inconsiderate,  from  the  rapid 
increase  which  pauperism  exhibits, 
and  the  extraordinary  magnitnde  it 
has  already  attained  in  Scotland — 


Mtunber  of  Poor.  txH  A&d 

T«MS 

Sumsn&Md 

OMual 

R«gistand  ~ 

1840 

£202,812 

1841 

218,481 

1844 

258,814 

1845 

806,044 

63,070  or  1  in  42 

62,070  or  1 

1846 

435,367 

69,432  —  1  —  88 

69,4.32  —  I 

1847 

583,073 

146,378  —  1  —  17.8 

74,161  —  1 

1848 

588,613 

227,647—  1—11.5 

77,782  —  1 

1849 

202,120  —  1  —  12.96 

82,357  —  1 

-Poor-Law  Report,  Scotland,  Ang.  1 849. 
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In  the  year  1850,  a  year  of  imiisaal 
commercial  prosperity,  the  sams  as« 
sessedfor  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Glas- 
gow alone,  irrespectiye  of  bnildings 
and  other  expenses  connected  with 
them,  was  £87,687,  and  with  these 
expenses  £121,000.* 

In  Ireland,  the  growth  of  the  Poor 
Law,  from  its  first  introduction,  has 


of^e  CowUrtf.  [Harcbf 

been  still  more  rapid  and  alanniag, 
as  might  have  been  antidpated  from 
the  greater  mass  of  indigence  and 
destitution  with  which  it  there  had  to 
contend.  The  sums  raised  for  relief 
of  the  poor  in  that  conntnr,  the  ROfnt- 
nal  rental  of  which  is  £13,000,000, 
has  stood  thus  for  the  last  three 
years— 


T«ur 

CoOaetsd 

Expended 

Indoor  Fttopen, 
Augart 

Ootdoor 
FlMipera 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

£359,870 
585,507 
1,559,248 
1,648,337 
1,561,846 

£350,667 
717,713 
1,782,597 
2,177,651 
1,274,125 

75,376 
150,000 
203,199 
264,048t 

833,889 
666,224 
141,077 

^Third  Annual  Report,  Ireland,  p.  7. 

On  dd  July  1847,  no  less  than 
3,020,712  persons  toers  fed  by  the 
pubUc  in  Irekmd^  being  about  40  per 
cent  on  the  whole  population— cer- 
tainly, at  that  date,  under  8,000,000. 
Well  may  the  Edinburgh  Review  say, 
in  reflerence  to  this  astonishing  sub- 
ject— 

<"  The  ooUeot^oB  in  the  year  1847-8  is 
remarkable  :  th^  times  the  amount  of 
the  ooUeetions  of  1846-7,  fl^e  times  the 
amonnt  of  the  ooUeetions  of  1845-6.  A 
tax  unknown  in  Ireland  ten  yean  before 
was  leYied  in  the  year  1848  to  the  extent 
of  one-nintk  of  the  rateable  property  of 
the  oonntry,  and  that  in  a  period  of  unpre- 
cedented depression  and  embamssment. 
In  the  same  year  the  expenditure  had 
risen  1  ^percent  above  that  of  1847,  and 
500  per  cent  above  the  expenditure  of  1 846. 
The  expenditure  in  1848-9  exceeds  that 
of  1847  by  the  large  sum  of  £445,054.**$ 

The  diminished  expenditure  of  1850 
Is  mainly  owing  to  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  provisions  in  that 
year,  which  has  caused  the  cost  of 
an  in-door  pauper  to  decline  from 
2s.  2d.,  which  it  was  in  April  1847,  to 
Is.  2d.,  or  nearfy  a  half,  to  which  it 
fell  in  autumn  1849,  which  it  has 
never  since  exceeded.  Measured  by 
quarters  of  grain,  the  poor*s-rate  of 
Ireland,  in  1850,  was  fully  twice  as 
heavy  as  it  was  in  1848,  when  the 
effects  of  the  disastrous  famine  of  1846 
were  still  felt. 


After  these  broad  and  decisive  facts, 
drawn  frt)m  so  many  official  sources, 
and  all  conspiring  to  one  result,  it 
may  seem  unnecessary  to  go  ftirther, 
or  load  these  pages,  for  which  matter 
abundant  to  overaowing  still  remains, 
with  any  farther  proof  or  illustration 
of  a  thing  unhappily  too  apparent. 
But  as  our  present  system  is  mainly 
calculated  for  the  interests  of  our 
great  manufacturing  cities,  and,  at  all 
events,  has  been  brought  about  by  their 
influence,  and  is  strictiy  in  conformity 
with  their  demands,  we  cannot  resist 
the  insertion  of  an  extract  from  an 
eloquent  speech  of  a  most  able, 
humane,  and  zealous  minister  of  the 
iYee  Church  in  Glasgow  on  the  moral 
and  relidous  state  of  the  working- 
classes  m  that  vast  and  rapidly- 
increasing  city,  which  now  has  littla 
short  of  400,000  inhabitants  within  its 
bounds. 

"I  know,**  said  Dr  Paterson,  "that 
many  congregations,  not  of  the  Free 
Church,  both  feel  and  manifest  an  anxioos 
and  enlightened  concern  in  this  cause.  I 
do  not  attempt  to  describe  their  eflfbrts, 
simply  because  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
do  them  Justice.  I  hail  them,  howerer, 
as  feUow-labourers.  I  rejoice  to  know 
tiiat  they  are  in  the  field  to  some  extent 
already,  and  I  shall  rejoice  still  more  to 
see  their  exertions  multiplying  side  by 
side  with  our  own.  Certain  1  am  that 
nothing  short  of  a  lety  en  maeee  of  vAot- 


De  Yovico's  RepoH,  Jan.  1851.  f  On  22d  June,  1850. 

t  Edinhur^  Retiat,  Jan.  1851. 
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#Mr  Aire  ia  of  Unng  CkrMcmUffin  Ike 
ctljfy  in  all  the  bnaohea  of  the  Chnveh  of 
Chnsl  which  it  containB,  will  suffice  to 
make  heid  against  the  augmeitHug  igno- 
ranee  and  mnaodliness,  and  Popery  and 
tjMeiity,  wiih  which  toe  have  to  deal, 
mj  other  obserration  is  for  the  members 
of  emx  own  ehnroh.  Some  of  them  will, 
peihapsy  be  startled  by  this  movement, 
limply  beeanse  it  is  adding  another  to 
oar  already  nnmerons  sdMmes  —  and 
beeanse  it  may  aggrayate  the  difficulty 
we  already  feel  of  earrying  them  on. 
Here,  they  may  say,  is  the  beginning  of 
new  demands  npon  both  onr  money  and 
onr  time.  To  such  a  complaint  I  haye 
no  other  answer  to  make  but  one—but  it 
is  one  that  seems  to  me  to  be  decisiye. 
My  answer  is,  that  this  moyement,  what- 
erer  it  may  cost,  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  If  we  do  ne^  deetroy  thie  etU,  U 
miil  deOroy  «#." 

These  are  certainly  strong  expres- 
donSf  bnt  they  come  from  one  well 
acqoiuntedf  from  personal  visitation 
in  his  parish,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
densely  peopled  in  Glasgow,  and 
second  to  none  in  zeal  and  ability  to 
combat  the  enormoos  mass  of  desti- 
tation,  crime,  sensuality,  and  civilised 
heathenism  with  which  he  has  to  deal 
And  that  he  does  not  exaggerate  the 
evil,  and  speiiks  from  accurate  infor- 
mation, not  vague  imagination,  is 
evident  from  the  details  which  he 
gives. 

« I  begin  with  the  Old  Wynd,  which  is 
the  western  boundary  of  the  parish,  and 
of  which  only  the  one  side,  Uierefore,  ia 
in  the  Tron  parish.  That  one  side  con- 
tains 102  families  and  504  indiriduals. 
Among  that  population  there  are  pos- 
■eesed  in  all  only  11  church  sittings,  or 
little  more  than  2  to  the  100.  Of  the 
102  fkmiUes,  only  14  profess  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  any  place  of  worship. 
In  the  New  Wynd,  there  are  350  families 
and  1976  indiriduals,  possessing  in  all  66 
oburch  sittings,  or  little  more  than  8  to 
the  100.  Of  the  850  fuuiUes,  only  67 
pro^Bss  to  be  in  the  habit  of  attending 
any  plaoe  of  worship.  Lastly,  the  Back 
Wynd  contains  187  families  and  752 
indiridnals,  who  possess  in  all  only  6 
dinreh  sittings,  or  less  than  1  to  the  100 1 
Of  these  137  ftunilies,  only  18  profess  to 
attend  an  v  place  of  worship.  Here,  then, 
in  these  three  Wynds,  constituting  but  a 
iictlon  of  the  parish,  we  haye  a  popula- 
tion of  8232  indiriduals,  with  only  88 
diureh  sittings,  or  little  more  than  an 
avenge  of  2^  to  the  100.  Of  the  589 
fiunilies  of  which  that  population  con- 


sists, the  enormous  number  of  495  fami" 
liee,  by  their  own  oonfeaioMf  are  living  in 
habiiial  and  total  eetrangement  from  the 
houte  of  Ood,  In  these  appalling  circum- 
stances, it  will  not  surprise  the  presby- 
tery to  learn,  that  in  the  whole  of  the 
three  Wynds  there  were  found  no  more 
than  117  Bibles— in  other  words,  that 
scarcely  one  family  in  five  were  possessed 
of  a  copy  of  the  Word  of  God  I" 

Again  he  says— 

<"  During  the  first  ten  of  the  last  thirty 
years  —  that  is.  from  1821  to  1881  — 
the  population  increased  at  the  rate  of 
about  5600  a-year.  During  the  second 
ten  of  these  years— that  is,  from  1831  to 
1841— it  increased  at  the  rate  of  8000  a- 
year.  During  the  third  ten  of  these 
years— that  is,  from  1841  to  1851— 4t  is 
believedy  on  good  grounds,  that  the  in- 
crease will  avenge  12,000  a-year.  Let 
any  man  consider  these  facts,  and  then» 
if  he  has  courage  to  look  forward  at  all,, 
let  him  try  to  picture  to  himeelf  the  etate 
of  Okugow  $^en  another  thirty  yeare  ihall 
haee  run  their  couru.  If  the  same  ratio 
of  increase  holds  on — and  I  know  of  no 
good  reason  for  doubting  that  it  will — we 
shall  haye  in  thirty  years  a  population 
nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  Paris  ; 
and  most  assuredly,  if  the  Christian 
churches  do  not  speedily  arouse  them- 
selves, it  will  be  by  that  time  like  Paria 
in  more  respects  than  one.  We  may 
have  the  numbers  of  the  French  capital,, 
but  we  shall  have  their  ii^/idelUy,  their 
Popery,  their  licentioueneee,  and  their 
lawleteneae  too.  If  our  effbrts  did  not 
keep  pace  with  a  population  growing  at 
the  rate  of  5000  a-year,  how  are  such 
efforts  to  do  alongside  of  a  population 
growing  at  the  rate  of  from  12,000  ta 
15,000  a-year  I  If  in  the  race  of  the  last 
thirty  years  we  fell  at  least  twenty  yeara 
behind,  how  tremendously  and  how  ruin- 
ously shall  we  be  distanced  in  the  next 
thirty  years  to  come  I  '  If  thou  hast 
run  with  the  footmen,  and  they  have 
wearied  thee,  then  how  canst  then  oon- 
tend  with  horses  f  And  if  in  the  land  of 
peace,  wherein  then  tmstedst,  they 
wearied  thee,  then  how  wilt  thou  do  in 
the  swellings  of  Jordan  1*  *' 

We  select  this  as  a  picture  of  onr 
great  manufacturing  towns,  in  which 
the  greatest  and  most  unbounded 
prosperity,  so  far  as  mere  production 
goes,  has  prevailed,  generally  speak- 
mg,  for  the  last  thirty  years;  ia 
which  the  custom-house  duties  have 
increased,  since  1812,  fit>m  £dOOa 
a-year  to  £660,000,  and  the  river 
dues  from  £4500  to  £66,000  in  the 
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same  period ;  bnt  in  whidi  the  bobis 
expended  in  poor-rates  aad  pauper 
burials  were,  in  round  nmnbers, — 

Poor  Ratal.     PMiptr  Burialt. 

1848 £180,000 4042 

1849 132,000 8677 

1860 120,000» 2381 

Indicating  the  deplorable  destitution 
of  moltitndes  in  the  midst  of  this 
growing  wealth  «Bd  nnparalleled 
increase  of  mannfactoring  and  com- 
mercial greatness.  In  the  last  year, 
out  of  10,461  borials,  no  less  than 
2381,  or  nearly  a  fourth^  were  at  the 
public  expense-t 

Of  the  wretched  condition  of  a 
large  class  of  the  (^rative&  of 
Glasgow — that  employed  in  making 
dothes  for  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity— ^the  following  striking  account 
has  been  given  in  a  recent  interest- 
ing publication  on  the  ^^  Sweating 
System,"  by  a  merchant  tailor  of  the 
city  :— 

**  The  omt'door  or  sweating  system,  by 

whiofa  the  great  proportion  of  their  work 

to  produced,  has  had  a  fearful  debasing 

effect  on  journeymen  tailors.    Work  is 

given  out  to  a  person  denominated  a 

^middle-man.**     He  alone    comes  into 

eentact  with  the  employer.    He  employs 

others  to  work  ander  him,  in  his  own 

konse.    The  workmen  have  no  respect 

for  him,  ae  they  hare  for  an  ordinary 

employer ;    nor    has   he    the   slightest 

iniaenoe  over  them,  in  enforcing  proper 

•ondnd   or    prudent    habits.      On    the 

eoBtrary,   his   inflnenoe    tends  only  to 

their  hurt    He  engaget  ikem  to  work  at 

the  imtett  ponihf^  pricet — making  all  the 

profit  he  can  ont  it  them.    He  ordinarily 

•els  them  down  to  work  in  a  small,  dirty 

room,  in  some  unhealthy  part  of  the  city. 

They  are  allowed  to  work  at  irregular 

hours.  Snnday,  in  innumerable  instances, 

brings  no  rest  to  the  tailor  under  the 

sweating  system ;   he   must    serre   his 

iUve^river  on  that  day  too,  eren  if  he 

should  go  idle  on  the  other  days  of  the 

week.    No  mae  of  ohurekea  or  minittfn 

to  Aim;  his  eeUling  U  to  wrodmee  to- called 

«4<a/>  chthm  for  the  miOtoa— Sunday  or 

liotiday  being  alike  necessary  fo9  such  a 

laadable  pursuit,  though  his  soul  should 

perish.     Small  matter  that:    only   let 

the  cheap  eastern  JUmrith,  and   thereby 

inereate  the  riehe$  of  the  people,  and  then 

ftill  compensation  has  been  made,  though 


■wral  deigwuhlisn,  loii  ^  ail  self  respaet, 
and  tattered  rags,  be  the  lot  of  «Im 
unhappy  yiotim,  sank  by  it  ta  the  lewcti 
pessibla  degree."  $ 

Such  is  the  effect  of  the  cheapening 
and  competition  system,  in  one  of  onr 
greatest  manufaoturing  towns,  in  a 
year  of  great  and  onosoal  comoMraal 
prosperity.     That  the  condition  of 
the  vast  mokitiide  engaged  in  tlie 
making  of  clothes  in  the  metropolis 
is  not  better,  aay  be  judged  of  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  in  London 
20,000  journeymen  taOors,  of  whom 
14,000  can  barely  earn  a  miserable 
subsistence  by  working  fourteen  hours 
a- day,  Sunday  included;    and  that 
Mr  Sidoev  Herbert  himself,  a  great 
Free-Trader,  has  been  lately  endea- 
vouring to  get  subscriptions  for  the 
needlewomen   of  London,    on    the 
statement  that  there  are  there  33^000 
females  of  that  class,  who  only  earn 
on  an  average  4^d.  a  day,  by  work- 
ing fourteen  hours.    And  the  writer 
of  this  Essay  has   ascertained,  by 
going  over  the  returns  of  the  census 
of  1841  for  Glasgow,  (Occupations  of 
the  People,)  that  there  were  in  Glas- 
gow   in   that    ^ear    above   50,000 
women  engaged  m  factories  or  needle- 
work, and  whose  average  earnings 
certainly  do  not,  even  in  this  year  of 
boasted  commercial  prosperity,  ex- 
ceed 78.  or  8s.  a  week.    Their  number 
is  n&w<f   bmfcnd  ail  qumtian^  above 
60,000,  and  their  wages  not  higher. 
Such  is  the  cheapening  and  competi- 
tion system  in  the  greatest  marts  of 
mannfactoring  industry,    and   in    a 
year  when   provisions    were  cheap, 
exports  great,  and  the  system  devised 
for  its  special  encouragement  in  full 
and  nnrestrained  activity. 

Facts  of  this  kind  give  too  moch 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pictore 
drawn  in  a  late  work  of  romance,  b«C 
evidently  taken  bv  a  weil-infWmed 
observer  in  London,  is  too  well 
founded  in  fact: — 

<'  Every  working  taUor  must  corns  to 
this  at  last,  on  the  present  syHem ;  and 
we  are  lucky  in  having  been  spared  so 
long.  Yon  all  knew  where  this  will 
end— in  the  nae  misery  as  1(^000  eat 
of  20,000  of  oar  dass  are  enduring  now. 


Including  buildings  £87,000 ;  for  poor  alone,      f  Dr  Snuwo's  B^xnt,  IWl. 
t  ModemSyttem  o/Low-prieed  6oo<ls»^  2,  S. 
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We  dMll  beoMM  the  d»?6i,  oftea  the 
Iwdily  priteBefty  of  Jews,  aiddle-Meii, 
aad  sweaten,  who  df»w  their  livelihood 
ont  <^  our  starration.  We  shall  haTO  to 
&re  as  the  rest  have — eyer  decreasing 
prices  of  labour,  ever  increasing  profits, 
made  oat  of  that  labour  bj  the  contrac- 
tors  who  will  employ  as  —  arbitrary 
floes,  inflicted  at  the  caprice  of  hire- 
Unn — the  competitioii  of  women,  and 
chudren,  and  starring  IiMh— e«r  henrs 
of  work  will  increaM  ene-thirdy  our 
Miiial  pay  decrease  to  less  thao  one- 
halt  And  in  all  this  we  shall  hate  no 
hope,  no  chanee  of  improTement  in 
wages,  but  e?en  more  penury,  slavery, 
misery,  as  we  are  pressed  on  by  those 
who  are  sucked  by  fifties — almost  by 
hundreds— yearly  out  of  the  honourable 
trade  in  which  we  were  brought  up,  into 
the  infernal  system  of  contract  work, 
which  is  derovring  our  trade,  and  manv 
#«hen,  body  and  eonl.  Our  wttes  will 
he  (breed  to  sit  np  night  and  day  to  help 
«•-— our  children  most  labour  from  the 
«radle,  withent  chance  of  going  to 
aehool,  hardly  of  breathing  the  f^esh  air 
•f  heaven — our  boys,  as  they  grow  up, 
must  turn  beggars  or  paupers  —  our 
daughters,  as  thousands  do,  must  eke  out 
fheir  miserable  earnings  by  prostitution* 
And  after  all,  a  whole  family  will  not 
gain  whtt  one  of  us  had  been  doing,  as 
yet,  single-handed.  You  know  there 
will  be  no  hope  fbr  as.  TheiB  is  no  use 
Appealing   to   CtovemmeBt    or   Parlia- 

We  shall  only  add  to  these  copious 
extracts  and  documents  one  iUostra- 
tire  of  the  state  to  which  the  West 
Highlands  of  Scotland  have  been 
brought  bv  Free  Trade  in  black 
cattle  and  barilla,  the  staple  of  their 
industry : — 

Priee  of  the  Estate,  ^6168,779. 
Ton.  H^^hita.  E«pio4ttufe<m 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


£4,184  0  0 

1,781  0  0 

1,109  0  0 

1,345  0  0 


£7,305 
4,253 
1,294 
1,126 


— In9ime$$  Courier, 

Coople  this  with  the  facta  that,  in 
1860,  in  the  fiuse  of  average  prices 
of  wheat  at  about  408.  a  qoarter,  the 
importation  of  all  sorts  of  grain  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about 
9,600,000  qoartera — of  coarse  dis- 
placing domestic  indnstiy  employed 
prerioiis  to  1846  in  this  prodnotion ; 


so  that  the  acres  nnder  iHieat  caiti- 
▼ation  in  Ireland  have  sunk  from 
1,048,000  in  1847,  to  664,000  in 
1849  ;  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  the  immense  influx  of 
the  destitute  from  the  country  into 
the  great  towns— -augmenting  thus 
the  enormous  mass  of  destitntionf 
pauperism,  and  wretchedness,  witli 
which  they  are  already  overwhelmed. 

Sudi  is  a  picture,  however  brief  and 
knperfiBct,  of  the  sodai  condition  of 
onr  population,  after  twen^  years  of 
Liberal  government,  self-dunection, 
and  increasing  popularisation,  en- 
hanced, during  the  last  five  years,  by 
the  blessings  of  Free  Trade  and  a 
restricted  and  fiuctuating  cuirency. 
The  questloo  remains  the  most  mo- 
mentous on  which  puMic  attention 
can  now  be  engaged.  Is  this  state  of 
things  unamMMe^  or  are  there  any 
means  by  which,  nnder  Providence, 
it  may  be  removed  or  alleviated? 
Part  of  it  is  unavoidable,  and  by  no 
human  wisdom  could  be  averted. 
But  by  fitf  the  greater  part  is  directly 
owing  to  the  selfish  and  shortsighted 
legislation  of  man,  and  might  at  once 
be  removed  by  a  wise,  just,  and  equal 
system  of  govonment. 

There  is  an  unavoidable  tenden^, 
in  all  old  and  wealthy  states,  for 
riches  to  concentrate  in  the  higbeat 
ranks,  and  numbers  to  become  eoc- 
ceeeive  in  the  lowest*  This  arises 
frxmi  the  different  set  of  prindplea 
which,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
chain  of  society,  regulate  human  oon- 
duct  in  the  direction  of  life.  Pru- 
dence, aad  the  desire  of  elevation,  are 
predominant  at  the  one  extremity; 
recklessness,  and  the  thirst  for  grati- 
fication, at  the  other.  Liie  is  spent  in 
the  one  in  striving  to  gain,  aad  endea- 
vouring to  rise ;  in  the  other,  in  seek- 
ing indulgence,  and  strugglfaig  witb, 
its  oonsequenoee.  Marriage  is  con- 
tracted in  the  former,  generally  speak- 
ing, frt>m  prudentui  or  ammtioua 
motives ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  Infln- 
enoe  of  passion,  or  the  necessity  of  a 
home.  In  the  former,  fortune  marries 
fortune,  or  rank  is  allied  to  rank ;  in 
the  latter,  poverty  is  linked  to  poverty, 
and  destitution  engenders  destitution. 
These  oppodte  set  of  principles  come^ 
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in  the  progress  of  time,  to  exerdse  a 
great  and  decisive  inflnence  on  the 
comparative  nnmbers  and  circam- 
Btances  of  the  afflaent  and  the  desti- 
tute classes.  The  former  can  rarelj, 
if  ever,  maintain  their  own  nombers ; 
the  latter  are  constantly  increasing 
in  nnmbers,  with  scarcely  any  other 
limit  on  their  multiplication  but  the 
experienced  impossibility  of  rearing  a 
family.  Fortunes  run  into  fortunes 
by  intermarriage,  the  effects  of 
continued  saving,  and  the  dying  out 
of  the  direct  line  of  descendants  among 
the  rich.  Poverty  is  allied  to  poverty 
by  the  recklessness  invariably  pro- 
duced by  destitution  among  the  poor. 
Hence  the  rich,  in  an  old  and  wealthy 
community,  have  a  tendency  to  get 
richer,  and  the  poor  poorer ;  and  the 
increase  of  wealth  only  increases  this 
tendency,  and  renders  it  more  dedded 
with  every  addition  made  to  the 
national  fortunes;  This  tendency  is 
altogether  irrespective  of  primogeni- 
ture, entails,  or  any  other  device  to 
retain  property  in  a  particular  dass 
of  society.  It  exists  as  strongly  in 
the  mercantile  class,  whose  fortunes 
are  for  the  most  part  equally  divided, 
as  in  the  landed,  where  the  estate 
descends  in  general  to  the  eldest  son ; 
and  was  as  conspicuous  in  former 
days  in  Imperial  Rome,  when  primo- 
geniture was  unknown,  and  is  now 
oompldned  of  as  as  great  a  grievance 
in  Republican  France,  where  the 
portions  of  children  are  fixed  by  law, 
as  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
feudal  institutions  still  prevail  among 
those  connected  with  reied  estates. 

In  the  next  place,  this  tendency 
in  old  and  opulent  communities  has 
been  much  enhanced,  in  the  case  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  extraordinary 
combination  of  circumstances — some 
natural,  some  political— which  have, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  augmented 
its  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry.  It  would  appear  to  be  a 
general  law  of  nature,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  which  the  progress  of  sodety 
makes  no  or  very  little  change^that 
machinery  and  the  division  m  labour 
can  add  scarcdy  anything  to  the 
powers  ci  human  industry  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil— but  that  they 
can  work  prodigies  in  the  manufac- 
tories or  trades  which  minister  to 
human  luxury  or  enjoyment.     The 


[Ifaith, 


proof  of  this  is  dedsive.  Engtand, 
mfj  in  years,  and  overloaded  with 
debt,  can  undersell  the  inhabitants  of 
Hindostan  in  cotton  manufactures, 
formed  in  Manchester  out  of  cotton 
grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  or 
the  Mississippi ;  but  she  is  undersold 
in  gndn,  and  to  a  ruinous  extent,  by 
the  Polish  or  American  cultivators, 
with  grain  raised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula  or  the  Ohio.  It  is  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  division  of  labour 
which  have  worked  this  prodigy. 
They  enable  a  girl  or  a  child,  with 
the  aid  of  machinery,  to  do  the  work 
of  a  hundred  men.  They  substitute 
the  inanimate  spindle  for  human 
hands.  But  there  is  no  steam- 
eneine  in  agriculture.  The  spade 
and  the  hoe  are  its  spindles,  and 
they  must  be  worked  by  human 
hands.  Garden  cultivation,  exdu- 
sively  done  by  man,  is  the  perfection 
of  husbandly.  By  a  lasting  law  of 
nature,  the  first  and  best  employment 
of  man  is  reserved,  and  for  ever 
reserved,  for  the  human  race.  Thus 
it  could  not  be  avoided  that  in  Great 
Britain,  so  advantageoody  situated 
for  foreign  commerce,  possessing  the 
elements  of  great  naval  strength  in 
its  forests,  and  the  materials  m  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  firom  which 
manufacturing  greatness  was  to  arise, 
should  come,  in  process  of  time,  to 
find  its  manufacturing  bear  an  extra- 
ordinary and  scarce  parallded  pro- 
portion to  its  agricultural  population. 
Consequent  on  this  was  another 
circumstance,  scarcely  less  important 
in  its  effects  than  the  former,  which 
materially  enhanced  the  tendency  to 
excess  of  numbers  in  the  mamtfiictur- 
ing  portions  of  the  community.  This 
was  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
employment  of  toomen  and  children  in 
prtference  to  men  in  most  manufactur- 
ing establishments — partly  from  the 
greater  cheapness  of  thdr  labour, 
partly  firom  thdr  being  better  adapted 
than  the  latter  for  many  of  the 
operations  connected  with  machines, 
and  partly  firom  their  bdng  more 
manageable,  and  less  addicted  to 
strikes  and  other  violent  insurrec- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  fordng  up 
wages.  Great  is  the  effect  of  this 
tendency,  which  daily  becomes  more 
marked  as  prices  decUne,  competition 
increases,   and  political  associations 
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mmong  workmen  become  more  frequent 
and  formidable  by  the  general  popn- 
larising  of  institations.  The  steam- 
engine  tboa  is  generally  foand  to  be 
tlie  sole  moving  power  in  £Mtoriee; 
spindlea  and  sphming -Jennies  the 
bands  l^  which  tbdr  woric  is  per- 
formed; women  and  children  the 
atCendimts  on  their  labour.  There  is 
no  donbt  that  this  precodons  forcing 
of  jonthf  and  general  employment  of 
yonng  women  m  factories,  is  often  a 
great  resoorce  to  families  in  indigent 
^ircnimstanoes,  and  enables  the  chil- 
dren and  yonng  women  of  the  poor 
to  bring  in,  early  in  life,  as  mnch  as 
enaUes  their  parents,  without  priva- 
tion, often  to  live  in  idleness.  Bat 
what  eflfoct  must  it  have  npon  the 
principle  of  popnlation,  and  the  vital 
poh&t  for  the  welfiire  of  the  working- 
classes — the  proportion  between  the 
demand  for  and  the  snpply  of 
labour?  When  young  children  of 
either  sex  are  sure,  in  ordinary  dr- 
cnmstances,  of  finding  employment 
in  factories,  what  an  extraordinary 
impulse  is  given  to  popnlation  around 
Ihem,  under  circumstances  when  the 
lasting  demand  for  labour  in  society 
cannot  find  them  employment  1  The 
boys  and  girls  find  emplovment  in 
the  fiictories  for  six  or  eight  years ; 
80  far  all  is  well :  but  what  comes  of 
these  bqys  and  girls  when  they 
become  men  and  women,  fathers  and 
motiiers  of  children,  legitimate  and 
Ulegitimaie,  and  their  place  in  the 
factories  is  filled  bv  a  new  race  of 
infonts  and  girls,  destined  in  a  few 
years  more  to  be  supplanted,  in  their 
turn,  by  a  similar  inroad  of  juvenile 
and  precocious  labour  ?  It  is  evident 
that  this  is  an  important  and  alarm- 
ing feature  in  mannfocturing  com- 
munities; and,  where  they  have 
existed  long,  and  are  widely  ex- 
tended, it  has  a  tendency  to  induce, 
after  a  time,  an  alarming  dispropor- 
tion between  the  demand  for,  and  the 
supply  of  JuU-grown  labour  over  the 
entire  community.  And  to  this  we 
are  in  a  mat  degree  to  ascribe  the 
singular  tact,  so  well  and  painfully 
known  to  all  persons  practically 
acquainted  with  such  localities,  that 


while  manufacturing  towns  are  the 
places  where  the  greatest  market 
exists  for  juvenile  or  infont  labour — 
to  obtain  which  the  poor  flock 
from  all  quarters  with  ceaseless 
alacrity — they  are  at  the  same  time 
the  places  ^diere  destitution  in 
general  prevails  to  the  greatest  and 
most  distressing  extend  and  it  Lb 
most  difficult  for  foU-grown  men  and 
women  to  obtain  permanent  situations 
or  wages,  on  which  they  can  maintain 
themselves  in  comfort.  Theh-  only  re- 
source, often,  is  to  trust,  in  their  turn, 
to  the  employment  of  their  children 
for  the  wages  necessary  to  support 
the  family.  Juvenile  labour  becomes 
profitable — a  fomily  is  not  felt  as  a 
burden,  but  rather  as  an  advantage 
ai  fint ;  and  a  forced  and  unnatnnd 
impulse  is  given  to  population  by  the 
very  circumstances,  in  the  commu- 
nity, which  are  abridging  the  means 
of  desirable  subsistence  to  the  persons 
brought  into  existence. 

Lutly  the  dose  proximity  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  improvident  habits  and 
rapid  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  has 
for  above  half  a  century  had  a  most 
important  effect  in  augmenting,  in  a 
degree  altogether  disproportioned  to 
the  extensfon  in  the  demand  for 
labour,  the  numbers  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  community  in  Great 
Britain.  Without  stopping  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  calamity,  it 
may  be  suffident  to  refer  to  the  foot, 
unhappily  too  well  and  generally 
known  to  require  any  illustration, 
that  the  numbers  of  labourers  of  the 
very  humblest  dass  in  Ireland  has 
been  lonff*  excessive ;  and  that  any 
aoddental  failure  in  the  usual  means 
of  subsistence  never  fails  to  impd 
multitudes  in  quest  of  woric  or 
charity,  upon  the  more  industrious 
and  consequently  opulent  reahn  of 
Britain.  Great  as  has  been  the 
^migration,  varying  firom  200,000  to 
260,000  a-yearfrom  Ireland,  during 
the  last  two  years  to  Transatlantic 
regions,  it  has  certainly  been  equalled, 
if  not  exceeded,  by  the  simultaneous 
influx  of  Irish  hordes  into  the 
western  provinces  of  Britain.  It  is 
well  known  *  that,  during  the  whole  of 


*  It  was  ascertained,  firom  an  aeeurate  return  obtained  by  the  Msgistrates  of 
Gltagow,  that  the  namber  of  persons  who  arrived  at  that  oity  hj  the  Clyde^  or  the 
Ajxmn  railway^  in  tova  months  preceding  10th  April  1848^  was  42|860. 
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1848,  the  immdaUoB  iato  Glftsgoir 
was  at  tbe  rate  of  abore  1000 
a- week  on  an  ayerage ;  and  into  Lhrer- 
pool  generally  above  dooble  the 
number.  The  ceoeoa  now  in  coarse 
of  preparattoo  will  famish  manj 
most  yalna^le  retnms  on  this  sob- 
ject,  and  prove  to  what  extent  Eng- 
lish has  suffered  b^  the  competition 
of  Irish  laboor.  ui  the  mean  time, 
it  seems  snflkaant  to  refer  to  this 
well-known  sodal  evil,  as  one  of  the 
eanses  which  has  powerfolly  con- 
tributed to  inorease  the  competition 
among  the  working-classes,  and  ea- 
hanoe  the  disproportion  between  the 
demand  for,  and  the  supply  of;  labour, 
which  with  few  and  brief  exceptions 
has  been  felt  as  so  distressing  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  last  thir^ 
years. 

PowerM  as  these  oanses  of  evil 
midonbtedly  were,  they  were  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  remedy  by 
human  means  —  nay,  oirenmstances 
simultaneously  existed  whkh,  if  duly 
taken  advantage  of,  might  have  con- 
verted them  into  a  source  of  bless- 
ings. They  had  enormously  aug- 
mented the  powers  of  productive 
industry  in  the  British  Empire ;  and 
in  the  wealth,  dominion,  and  influence 
thereby  acquired,  the  means  had  been 
opened  up  of  giving  full  employmentto 
the  multitudes  displaced  by  its  bound- 
less machinery  and  extended  manu- 
facturing skill.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  enjoyed  one  immense  advan- 
tage— their  territory  was  not  merely 
capable  of  yielding  food  for  the 
whole  present  inhabitants,  numerous 
and  n^idly  increasing  as  they  were, 
bat  for  double  or  trij^e  the  nnmber. 
The  l[)roof  of  this  la  decisive.  Al- 
though the  two  islands  had  added 
above  a  half  to  their  numbers  between 
1790  and  1885,  the  impcMrtation  of 
foreign  grain  had  been  continually 
diminishing;  and  in  the  five  years 
ending  with  1885,  they  had  come  to 
be  on  an  average  only  898,000 
quarters  of  grain  and  flour  in  a  year 
— ^being  not  a  hundredHh  part  of  the 
whole  subsistence  of  the  people. 
Further,  agriculture  in  Great  Britain, 
fhmi  the  great  attention  paid  to  it, 
and  the  extended  capital  and  skill 
employed  in  its  prosecution,  had  come 
to  be  more  and  more  worked  by 
manual  laboor,  and  was  rapidly  ap- 
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proadiing— «t  least.  In  tiie  ridier  dk^ 
tr&Bts  of  tbe  eonntry— Mf  hortiemltitral 
MlftUm^  in  which  at  once  the  greatest 
produce  is  obtained  from  the  soil,  and 
the  greatest  aaiovat  of  human  laboor 
is  employod  in  its  cultivation ;  and  in 
which  tbe  greatest  mannfeotoring 
states  of  former  days,  Ftorenee  ana 
Flaaders,  had,  on  the  decay  of  their 
manafeotoring  indostir,  foond  » 
Bev«r-feilhig  resonree  ion  a  denser 
Pf^ation  than  now  exists  in  Great 
Britain. 

But,  more  than  all,  Baglaad  pos* 
sessed,  in  her  immense  and  rapidly- 
increamng  colonies  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  at  once  an  inexhaustible 
vent  and  place  of  deposit  for  its  sor^ 
plus  home  population,  the  safest  and 
most  rapidly-increasing  market  for  its 
manufacturing  industry,  and  the  moat 
certain  means,  in  the  keeping  up  the 
oommnnication  between  the  different 
parts  of  so  vast  a  dominioa,  of  main- 
taining and  extending  its  maritime 
superiority.  This  was  a  resonree  un- 
known to  any  former  state,  and  ap- 
parently reserved  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  whom  sndi  mighty  destinies 
awaited  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 
The  forests  of  CauMa,  the  steppes  of 
Australia,  the  hills  of  New  Zealand, 
the  savannahs  of  the  Cape,  seemed 
spread  out  by  nature  to  receive  the 
numerous  and  sturdy  children  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  whom  the  natural 
progress  of  opulence,  the  division  of 
labous,  the  extension  of  machinery, 
and  the  substitution  of  female  and 
juvenile  for  male  labour,  were  depriv- 
ing of  employment  in  their  native 
seats.  In  the  colonies,  manual  labour 
was  as  much  in  demand  as  it  was  re- 
dundant in  the  parent  state.  No  ma- 
chinery or  manufactures  existed  there 
to  displace  the  arm  of  the  labourer's 
indus^ ;  the  felling  of  the  forest,  the 
draining  of  the  morass,  the  cultivation 
of  the  wild,  chained  the  great  majority 
of  the  human  race  to  agricultund  em- 
ployments, for  generations  and  cen- 
turies to  oome.  Even  the  redundant 
number  and  rapid  increase  of  the 
Celtic  population  in  Ireland  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural labour  in  our  TransatlantiG 
dominions.  The  nndne  pr^[>oBderaaoe 
of  the  female  sex,  felt  as  so  great  and 
consaming  an  evil  in  all  old  and 
wealthy  otiei,  might  be  rendered  tbe 
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greateii  poidbte  bkaring  t»  Ihe  mknt 
eokMiiM,  in  which  the  greatest  social 
e^  alvrajs  expetienota  is  the  eaees-* 
tive  aamben  of  the  male  sex.  All 
ttait  was  required  was  the  remoral  of 
them  from  the  errerhiirdeiied  heart  to 
the  famishing  extremities  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  tUs,  while  it  relieved  the 
Ubomr,  promiaed  to  afford  wufkd  em^ 
plojment  to  the  national  navy.  The 
magnitode  of  this  traffic  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  £Mt  that  the  212,000  emi- 
grants who  arrived  at  New  York  in 
the  year  1860  were  hroeght  in 
SOOO  vessels.  At  Ae  same  time  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  colonies,  under 
saoh  a  system,  would  have  iiir- 
Bished  a  steady  market  for  the  most 
extensive  mannfactaring  industry  at 
homOt  and  that  in  a  class  of  men 
descended  from  ourselves,  imbued 
with  our  habits,  actuated  by  feeling 
e«r  wants,  and  chained  by  circnm- 
itanees,  lor  centuries  to  come,  to  the 
exdnsive  consunption  of  our  mann^ 
&ctnrea.  What  the  magnitude  of 
this  market  might  have  been  may  be 
Judged  of  by  the  /act  that,  in  the  year 
1850,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
with  a  populatioB  which  had  not  yet 
rsached  260.000  souls,  took  off  in  the 
yt$r  1860  £2,080,364  of  our  manu- 
fiietnres,  being  at  the  rate  of  £8 
a-head ;  while  Russia,  with  a  popn- 
ktion  of  66,000,000,  only  took  off 
£1,572^3  worth,  being  not  6d. 
a-head.« 

The  social  evils  which  at  fiat  sigU 
appear  so  alarmiag,  therefore,  in  con- 
aeqneace  of  the  extmsion  of  our 
■annfanturing  population,  and  the 
vast  increase  of  our  wealth,  were  in 
reality  not  only  easily  sasoeptible  of 
remedy,  but  th^  m^ht,  by  a  wise 
and  paternal  policy,  alive  equally  to 
the  interests  repreUnUd  and  unrqMre- 
seuted  of  aU  parts  of  the  empire,  have 
been  converted  into  so  many  sources 
of  increasing  proqierity  and  durable 
social  happiness.  All  that  was  re- 
quired was  to  adopt  a  policy  conducive 
alike  to  the  interests  of  all  parts  of 
our  varied  dominions,  but  giving  no 
one  an  undue  advantage  over  the 
other ;  legislating  for  India  as  if  the 
seat  of  empire  were  Calcutta,  for 
Canada  as  ir  it  were  Quebec,  fpr  the 
West  Indies  as  if  it  were  Kingston. 


''  Kon  aUa  Bmn»  alia  Athene,*' 
shoold  have  been  our  maxim.  Equal 
justioe  to  all  wcmld  have  secured  equal 
social  happiness  to  alL  The  distress 
and  want  of  emi^oyment  consequent 
on  the  extension  of  machinery,  and  the 
growth  of  opulence  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  would  have  become  the  great 
moving  power  which  would  have 
overcome  the  attachments  of  home 
and  country,  and  impelled  the  multi- 
tudes whom  our  transmarine  domi- 
nions required  into  those  distant  but 
still  British  setUmoents,  where  ample 
room  was  to  be  found  for  their  com- 
fort and  increase,  and  where  their 
rapidly  ^  increasing  numbers  would 
have  operated  with  powerful  effect, 
and  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  on  the  in- 
dustry and  happiness  of  the  parent 
state.  Protection  to  native  industry 
at  home  and  abroad  was  all  that  was 
required  to  bless  and  hold  together 
the  mighty  fabric.  So  various  and 
extensive  were  the  British  dominions, 
that  they  would  soon  have  arrived  at 
the  point  of  being  independent  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  materials 
for  our  fabrics,  the  food  for  our  people, 
were  to  be  had  hi  abundance  in  the 
different  parts  ci  our  own  dominions. 
We  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  hosti- 
lity or  the  stopping  of  sapplies  from 
any  foreign  power.  The  trade  of 
almost  the  whole  globe  was  to  Great 
Britain  a  home  trade,  and  brought 
with  it  its  blessings  and  its  double 
return,  at  eadi  end  of  the  <^ain. 

These  great  and  magnificent  objects, 
which  are  as  cleariy  pointed  out  by 
Providence  as  the  mis^n  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation — and  which  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  so 
evidently  qualified  it  to  discharge — as 
if  it  had  been  declared  in  thunders 
from  Monnt  Sinai,  were  in  a  great 
degree  attained,  though  in  au  indirect 
way,  under  the  old  constitution  of 
England;  and  aocordingly,  while  it 
lasted,  and  was  undisturbed  in  its 
action  by  local  influences  in  the  heart 
of  the  empire,  distress  was  compara- 
tively unknown  at  home,  and  disaf- 
fection was  unheard  of  in  our  distant 
settlements.  The  proof  of  this  is 
decisive.  The  tables  ahready  given 
in  the  former  part  of  this  paper  demon- 
strate when  distress  at   home  and 
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sedition  abroad  seriouslj  set  in,  when 
emigration  advanced  with  the  steps  of 
a  giant,  and  crime  began  to  increase 
ten  times  as  fast  as  the  numbers  of 
the  people— and  the  poor-rates,  despite 
all  attempts  to  check  them  by  fresh 
laws,  threatened  to  swallow  all  bnt 
the  fortunes  of  the  ndUUmnaires  in  the 
kingdom.  It  was  after  1819  that  aU 
this  took  place.  Previons  to  this,  or 
at  least  previons  to  1816,  when  the 
approachmg  great  monetary  change 
of  that  year  was  intimated  to  the 
Bank,  and  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency really  began,  distress  at  home 
was  comparatively  unknown,  and  the 
most  unbounded  loyalty  existed  in 
our  colonial  settlements  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  But  from  that  date  our 
policy  at  home  and  abroad  underwent 
a  total  change.  Eveiything  was 
changed  with  the  change  in  the  rul« 
ing  influences  in  the  state.  The  words 
of  the  Christian  bishop  who  converted 
Clovis  were  acted  upon  to  the  letter — 
"  Brulez  ce  que  vous  avez  ador^ ; 
adorez  ce  que  vous  avez  brul^."  The 
moneyed  came  to  supplant  the  terri- 
torial aristocracy,  the  interests  of 
realised  capital  to  prevail  over  those 
of  industry  and  wealth  in  the  course 
of  formation.  The  Reform  Bill  con- 
firmed and  perpetuated  this  change, 
by  giving  the  moneyed  cUss  a  decid- 
ed majority  of  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
the  practical  government  of  the  coun- 
try. From  that  moment  sufferinff 
marked  us  for  her  own.  Misery  spread 
in  the  heart  of  the  empire ;  many  of 
its  most  flourishing  settlements  abroad 
went  to  ruin;  and  such  disaffection 
prevailed  in  all,  that  Government, 
foreseeing  the  dissolution  of  the  em- 
pire,  has  already  taken  steps  to  con- 
ceal the  fall  of  the  fitbric  by  volun- 
tadlv  taking  it  to  pieces. 

Without  going  into  details,  un- 
happily too  well  known  to  all  to 
require  any  lengthened  illustration,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  three 
drcnmstances  which  have  not  only 
immensely  aggravated  the  internal 
distress  and  external  disaffection  of 
the  empfre,  bnt  interrupted  and  neu- 
tralised the  influence  of  all  those 
causes  of  relief  provided  for  us  by 
nature,  and  which,  under  a  just  and 
equal  policy,  would  have  enturely 
averteathem. 
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The  first  of  these,  and  perhaps  the 
most  disastrous  in  its  effects  upon  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  empire,  was 
the  great  contraction  of  the  current 
which  took  place  by  the  bill  of  1819. ' 
By  that  bUl  the  bank  and  bankers* 
notes,  which  at  the  dose  of  the  war 
had  amounted,  in  Great  Britidn 
and  Ireland,  to  about  £60,000,000  in 
round  numbers,  were  suddenly  reduced 
to  £32,000,000,  which  was  the  limit 
formally  imposed,  by  the  acts  of  18i4 
and  1845,  on  the  circulation  issuable 
on  securities  in  the  country.  We 
know  the  effiDCt  of  these  changes :  the 
I^imes  has  told  us  what  it  has  been. 
It  rendered  the  sovereign  worth  two 
sovereigns ;  the  fortune  of  £500,000 
worth  £1,000,000;  the  debt  of 
£800,000,000  worth  £1,600,000,000 ; 
the  taxes  of  £50,000,000  worth 
£100,000,000  annually.  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  it  reduced  the 
average  price  of  wheat  finom  90s.  to 
40s. ;  and  the  entire  wages  of  labour 
andremnneration  of  industry,  through- 
out the  country,  to  one»ha(f  of  tfa«ir 
former  amount.  The  prodigious  effect 
of  this  change  upon  uie  r^  amount 
of  the  national  burdens,  and  the  re- 
muneration oi  the  industry  which  was 
to  sustain  it,  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
invaluable  table  quoted  on  the  next 
page,  which  is  stated  to  be  taken 
from  Mr  Porter's  valuable  work  on 
the  Progress  qfthe  Nation^  published 
in  1847,  and  furnished  by  that 
gentleman  with  his  wonted  courtesy 
to  the  Midland  CownHes  Herald^  to 
the  end  of  1850.  Its  import  will  be 
found  to  be  correctly  condensed  in 
the  following  statement,  bv  that  able 
writer  Gemini,  contained  m  the  same 
paper  of  January  80 : — 

8.    p. 

''The  average  price  of  wheat 
from  1800  to  Uie  doee  of  the 
war,  WM,  .  90    7 

The  average  price  of  wheat  from 
the  paetiiig  of  the  Com  Law 
of  1815  to  1827,  each  inda- 
Bive, 67    2 

The  average  price  of  wheat  from 
the  passing  of  the  Com  Law 
of  1828  to  1841^  each  inohi. 
sive^ 58  10 

The  average  price  of  wheat  from 
the  passing  of  the  Com  Law 
of  1842  to  1849,  each  inda- 
sive, 53    6 

The  aTerage  price  of  1850,       .  40    2 
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.  **  Daring  the  war  tlieayerage  quantity 
f»f  wheat  reqaired  to  be  sold  to  pay  one 
million  of  taxation  amounted  to  220,791 
qnarten.  The  qoantity  required  to  be 
aold  to  pay  one  million  of  taxation,  ac- 
cording to  the  prices  of  1850,  amounts  to 
497,925  quarters,  or  56,343  quarters  more 
than  double  the  quantity  required  to  be 


sold  during  the  war.  The  enormous 
inerease  in  the  bnrdentomenesi  of  taxa<* 
tion  may  be  thus  clearly  estimated." 

Comment  is  nnnecessuy,  illnstra- 
tlon  snperflaoas,  on  snch  a  resnlt. 

In  the  next  place,  prodieiona  as 
was  the  addition  which  this  great 


Amount  of 

Teariy 

Revenue  eet{> 

Rent  of  900 

Price  of 

Yean. 

raremw  paid  Into 

average 
price  of 

mated  in  qn.  of 
wheat,  at  the 

acratofUnd, 
atSOkper 

wheat  at 
a  seven 

Yean. 

the  produce  of 

wheat 

acre. 

ee«- 

yeara* 

taxation. 

perqr. 

the  year. 

mated  In  qn. 
of  wheat. 

avenfe, 
perqr. 

1800 

£ 
34,145,584 

1.     i>. 
113  10 

5,^,224 

52 

bn. 
5 

e.    D. 

1800 

1801 

34,113,146 

119    6 

5,709.313 

50 

1 

1801 

1802 

36,368,149 

69  10 

10,415,698 

85 

1802 

1803 

38,609.892 

58  10 

13,125,005 

101 

1803 

1804 

46,176,492 

62    3 

14,835320 

96 

1804 

1805 

50,897,706 

89    9 

11,342,107 

66 

1805 

1806 

55,796,086 

79    1 

14,110,706 

75 

84''8 

1806 

1807 

59,389,321 

75    4 

15.753,802 

79 

79    2 

1807 

J808 

62,998,191 

81    4 

15.491,358 

73 

73    7 

1808 

1809 

63,719,400 

97    4 

18,093,027 

61 

77    8 

1809 

1810 

67,144,542 

106    5 

12,619,177 

56 

84    5 

1810 

1811 

65,173,545 

95    3 

13,684,383 

62 

89    2 

1811 

1812 

65,037,850 

126    6 

10,282,604 

47 

94    5 

1812 

18J3 

68,748,363 

109    9 

12,528,175 

54 

98  10 

1813 

1814 

71,134,503 

74    4 

19,139.328 

80 

98    8 

1814 

1815 

72,210,512 

65    7 

22.020,994 

91 

96    5 

1815 

1816 

62,264,546 

78    6 

15,863,578 

76 

93    7 

1816 

1817 

52,055,913 

96  11 

10,742,406 

61 

92    4 

1817 

1818 

53,747,795 

86    3 

12,463,256 

69 

91    6 

1818 

1819 

52,648,847 

n  6 

14,133.918 

80 

83    4 

1819 

1820 

54,282,958 

67  10 

16,004,803 

88 

77    8 

1820 

1821 

55,834,192 

56    1 

19,911,153 

106 

75    1 

1821 

1822 

55,663,650 

44    7 

24,970,609 

134 

72    1 

1822 

1828 

57,672,999 

53    4 

21,627,374 

112 

68    6 

1823 

1824 

59,362,403 

63  11 

18,574,9^ 

93 

63    9 

1824 

1825 

57,273,869 

68    6 

16,722,297 

87 

61    2 

1825 

1^6 

54,894,989 

58    8 

18,714,200 

102 

58  11 

1826 

1827 

54,932,518 

58    6 

18,780,348 

102 

57    7 

1827 

1828 

55,187,142 

60    5 

18,268,847 

99 

58    3 

1828 

1839 

50,786,682 

66    3 

15,331,828 

90 

61    4 

1829 

1890 

50,056,616 

64    3 

15,581325 

93 

62  11 

1830 

1831 

46,424,440 

66    4 

13,997,318 

90 

63    8 

1831 

1883 

46,988,755 

58    8 

16,018,893 

102 

61  10 

1832 

1833 

46,271,326 

52  1( 

17,488,375 

113 

61    0 

1833 

1834 

46,425,263 

46    2 

20,112,027 

130 

59    3 

1834 

1835 

45,893,869 

39    4 

23,335,611 

152 

56    8 

1835 

1836 

48,591,180 

48    6 

20,037.600 

123 

53    8 

1836 

1837 

46,475,194 

55  10 

16.647,830 

107 

52    6 

1837 

1838 

47,333,460 

64    7 

14,658,103 

92 

52    3 

1838 

1839 

47,844,899 

70    8 

18,541,009 

84 

54    0 

1839 

1840 

47,567,565 

66    4 

14.341,979 

90 

55  11 

1840 

1841 

48,064,360 

64    4 

14,948,505 

93 

2 

58    6 

1841 

1842 

46,965,631 

57    8 

16,407,207 

104 

6 

61    0 

1842 

1843 

52,582,817 

50    1 

20,998,129 

119 

6 

61    3 

1843 

1844 

54,003,754 

51    3 

21,074,635 

117 

0 

60    7 

1844 

1845 

53,060,354 

50  10 

20,876,204 

118 

0 

58    8 

1845 

1846 

53,790,138 

54    8 

19,679,318 

109 

6 

56    4 

1846 

1847 

51,546,265 

69    9 

14,780,291 

86 

0 

56  10 

1847 

1848 

53,888,717 

50    6 

21,144,046 

118 

7 

54  10 

1848 

1849 
1850 

52,951,749 

44    3 

40    2 

23,932,993 

135 
149 

4 
3 

53    0 
51    6 

1849 
1850 
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Tht  Ikmffers  of  Ok  CamOry, 
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ehaoge  made  to-ifae  biMoQS«  pablio 
and  prtFAte,  o£  the  natioii,  the  ciuuige 
was  attended  with  an  alteration  at 
times  still  more  hortfal,  and,  in  the 
end,  not  less  pernicious.  This  was 
the  compelling  the  bank  to  pay  aU 
their  notes  In  gold,  the  restraining 
them  from  issuing  paper  beyond 
£14,000,^00  bond  on  securities,  and 
compelling  them  to  take  all  gold 
brought  to  them,  whatever  its  mar- 
ket value  was,  at  the  fixed  price  of 
£S,  17s.  104d.  the  ounce.  This  at 
once  aggravated  speculation  to  a  most 
fearfulaegree  in  periods  of  prosperity, 
for  it  left  the  bank  no  way  of  indem- 
nifying itself  for  the  purchase  and  re- 
tentionof  £15,000,000  or  £16,000,000 
worth  of  treasure  but  by  pushing 
its  business  in  all  directions,  and 
lowering  its  discounts  so  as  to  ac- 
complish that  otyect ;  and  it  led  to  a 
rapid  and  ruinous  contraction  of  the 
cun-ency  the  moment  that  exchanges 
became  adverse,  and  a  drain  set  in 
upon  the  bank,  either  from  the  neces- 
sities of  foreign  war  in  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  the  mutation  of  com- 
merce, or  the  occurrence  of  a  large 
importation  Of  grain  to  supply  the 
wants  of  our  own  country.  Incalcu- 
able  as  the  distress  which  those  alter- 
nations of  impulse  and  depression 
have  brought  upon  this  great  manu- 
facturing community,  and  immeasur- 
able the  multitudes  whom  they  have 
sunk,  nevermore  to  rise,  into  the  lowest 
and  most  destitute  classes  of  society, 
their  effect  has  by  no  means  been 
confined  to  the  periodiB  during  which 
they  actually  lasted.  Their  banefhl 
influence  has  extended  to  subsequent 
times,  and  produced  a  continuous  and 
almost  unbroken  stream  of  distress ; 
for,  long  ere  the  victims  of  one  mone- 
tary crisis  have  sunk  Into  the  grave, 
or  been  driven  into  exile,  another 
storm  arises  which  precipitates  fresh 
multitudes,  especially  in  the  manufac- 
turing towns,  into  the  abyss  of  ruin. 
The  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
this  terrific  and  continued  suffering  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  monstrous  prin- 
ciples adopted  in  our  monetary  sys- 
tem— that  of  compelling  the  banks  to 
foster  and  encourage  speculation  in 
periods  of  prtsperity,  and  suddenly 
contract  their  issues  and  starve  the 
body  politic,  when  a  demand  for  the 
precious  metals  carries  them  in  con- 


mderaide  quantidte  out  of  the  cotm- 
try.  A  memorable  Instance  of  tbd 
working  of  that  system  is  to  be  fbnnd 
in  the  Kailwav  mania  of  1845  and 
1846,'flowing  directly  from  the  Acts  of 
1844 'and  1845,  which  landed  the 
nation  in  an  extra  expenditure  of 
nearly  £300,000,000  on  domestic 
undertakings,  at  a  time  when  com- 
merce of  every  kind  was  in  a  state  of 
the  highest  aetivity,  followed  by  the 
dreadful  crash  of  October  1847,  which, 
by  suddenly  contracting  the  currencjr 
and  rolniog  credit,  Jthrew  miiUons  out 
of  employment,  and  strained  the  real 
capital  of  the  nation  to  the  veiy  utter- 
most, to  complete  a  part  only  of  the 
undertakings  which  the  Currency  Laws 
had  given  birth  to.  And  the  example 
of  the  years  1809  and  1810— when  the 
whole  metallic  currency  was  drained 
out  of  the  country  by  the  demands  ibr 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula  and  Grermaoy, 
but  no  distress  was  experienced,  and 
the  national  strength  was  put  forth 
with  unparalleled  vigom*,  and,  as  it 
proved,  decisive  effect— proves  how 
easily  such  a  crisis  might  be  averted  by 
the  extended  issue  of  a  paper  currency 
not  liable  to  be  withdrawn,  when  most 
required,  by  a  public  run  for  gold. 

In  the  thfrd  place,  to  crown  the 
whole,  and  as  if  to  put  the  keystone 
in  the  arch  of  pubbo  distress,  Free- 
lYade  in  every  department  was  fbrc^ 
upon  the  country  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  successors  in  1846,  1847, 
and  1849,  under  the  dictation  of 
the  Manchester  school,  and  to  promote 
the  interest  of  masler-manuractnrers 
by  lowering  the  wages  of  labour  and 
of  realised  capital,  by  cheapening  the 
price  of  everything  else,  and  ndsing 
the  value  of  money.  We  see  the 
effects  of  this  already  evinced  in  every 
department  to  which  the  system  has 
applied ;  and  we  see  the  commenoe- 
ment  only  of  the  general  ruin  with 
which  it  is  iraught.  In  agriculture, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
were,  practically  speaking,  in  ordhiary 
seasons  self-supporting,  have  come 
already  to  import  from  nine  to  ten 
mxUiona  of  foreign  grain  for  the 
support  of  the  inhabitants,  besides 
sheep  and  cattle  in  an  equal  propor- 
tion. At  least  fifteen  millions  yeaiiy 
is  sent  out  of  the  country,  for  the  most 
part  in  hard  cash,  to  buy  food,  which 
tormerly  was  nearly  all  spent  in  it. 
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and  eariohed  ail  oUases  of  ito  people,  that  prolific  esculent,  sfaoold  have 
The  exdiangeable  valne  of  what  re*  tended  to  an  increase  of  cereal  crops 
mains  has  ^ea  lowered  by  at  least  as  the  only  thing  that  ooald  be  relied 
£7^000,000  annnalty,  and  of  coarse  on,  and  nndoabtedlj  woald  have  done 
00  much  takea  away  from  the  means  so,  bat  for  the  blasting  influence  of 
ii  supporting  domeijtic  labour,  and  Free  Trade,  which  deprived  the  farmei 
paj^g  the  national  defences  and  the  oC  all  hope  of  a  prooiable  retom  for 
ininest  of  public  an4  private  debt,  agricaltural  expenditure.  As  a  neees- 
The  West  Indies,  formerly  the  right  sary  consequence,  above  200,000  x^ul- 
arm  of  the  naval  strength  of  England,  tivators  have  disappeared  from  the 
and  BO  small  source  of  ita  riches,  have  soil  of  the  Emerald  Isle  in  the  four 
been  toiaify  mmed;  and,  as  a  neces-  last  years ;  about  250,000  of  them  or 
sary  oonsequenoe,  the  exports  of  our  their  fiimilies  are  immured,  idle  and 
manufsotores  to  those  o^ee  splendid  miserable,  in  the  Irish  workhouses, 
settlements,  which,  prior  to  the  com-  and  above  40,000  in  its  prisons ;  while 
mencement  of  the  new  measures  in  above  200,000  persons  from  that  island 
1884,  had  reached  £3,500,000  a-year,  alone,  and  300,000  from  the  two 
bad  sunk  in  1850  to  il,821,146  1  islands,  are  annually  driven  into  exile! 
Canadahasbeen so  muchimpoverished  Lastly,  as  if  Free  lirade  had  not  work- 
by  the  withdrawing  of  all  protection  ed  sufficient  mischief  on  the  land,  it 
to  coloniid  industry,  which  has  anni*  has  invaded  the  sea  also ;  no  longer 
bilated  its  intercolonial  trade  with  the  can  the  Englishman  say — 
West  Indies,  and  seriously  injured  its  «  Hi.  n^a^  i,  oa  th»  moontalii  mive, 
sxport  trade  in  grain  and  wood  to  this  Hii  home  ii  on  the  d^p." 
OMmtry,  that  the  British  exports  to  The  ocean  is  fost  becoming  the 
that  country,  which  in  1839  amounted  home  for  other  people,  to  the  exclu- 
to  £3,047,000,  had  sunk  in  1850,  not-  ^on  of  its  ancient  lords.  One  single 
withstanding  the  subsequent  addiUon  year  of  Free  Trade  in  shipping,  foUow- 
ef  above  50  per  cent  to  itspopula-  ing  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
lios,  to  £2,280,386.  has  occasioned,  under  the  most 
Bxpoaa  10  favourable  circumstances  for  testing 

CSwuda.                        Wert  Indies.  av     ^     j             «  ^u       u                             ^ 

1839 L.3,047,67l       L.3,986,598  the  tendency  of  the  change,  so  great 

1840  .  ..  2,847,970          8,574,970  *  almmution  m  Ifritish  and  mcrease 

1841 2,947,061          8,504,004  ^  foreign  shipping  in  aU  our  har- 
bours, that  it  is  evident  the  time  is 

18«> 2,280^86          1,821,146  «pwiy  approaching,  if  the  present 

In  Ireland  from  four  to  five  hnn-  system  is  continued,  when  we  must 

dred  thonsand  acres  have  gone  out  renounce  all  thought  of  midntaining 

of  the  cultivation  of  wheat  alone ;  naval  superiority,  and  trust  to  the 

idthougfa  the  calamitous  fkOure   of  tender  mercies  of  our  enemies  and 

tbe  potato  crop  in  1846,  and  the  sub-  rivals  for  a  respite  from  the  evils  of 

sequent  doubts  as  to  the  suocess  of  blockade  and  famine.* 

*   The  following  Retams  from  three  seaports  alone — London,  LiTerpool,  and 
Dublin — ^in  1849  and  1 850,  will  show  how  rapidly  this  minous  process  is  going  on  :— 


I.  London— 

British,      . 
Foreign,     . 

11.   LiVBBPOOir— 

British,      . 
Foreign,     . 

lU.  Dublin— 

British,      . 
Foreign,     , 

1810. 

1850. 

Ships. 
6,917 
8,040 

Tom. 
1,444,311 
443,923 

Shipt. 
6,497 
3,413 

Tons. 
1,376,233 
627,174 

56,500 

351 
125 

63,263 
27,774 

279 
183 
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The  vast  emigration  of  800,000 
annnallj,  which  is  now  going  on  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  have  alleyiated, 
in  a  great  degree,  this  most  calami- 
tons  decrease  m  the  staple  branches 
of  indnstrj  in  onr  people ;  and  so  it 
wonld  have,  certainly,  had  a  wise  and 
paternal  Government  talcen  it  under 
its  own  direction,  and  sent  the  parties 
abroad  who  really  were  likely  to 
want  employment,  and  whose  removal 
wonld  at  once  prove  a  relief  to  the 
country  from  which  they  were  sent, 
and  a  blessing  to  that  for  which  they 
were  destinea.  Bat  this  is  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  thete  is 
perhaps  no  one  circumstance  in  our 
social  condition  which  has  done  more 
of  late  years  to  aggravate  the  want  of 
employment,  and  enhance  the  distress 
among  the  working-classes,  than  the 
very  magnitude  of  this  emigration. 
The  dogma  of  Free  Trade  has  in- 
volved even  the  humble  cabins  of  the 
emigrant*s  ship :  there,  as  elsewhere, 
it  has  spread  nothing  but  misery  and 
desolation.  The  reason  is,  that  it  has 
been  left  to  the  unaided,  undirected 
efforts  of  the  emigrants  themselves* 

Government  was  too  glad  of  an 
excuse  not  to  interfere :  the  constant- 
ly destitute  condition  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  ceaseless  clamour  against 
taxation,  in  consequence  of  the  wast- 
ing away  of  the  national  resources 
under  the  action  of  Free  Trade  and 
a  contracted  currency,  made  them  too 
happy  of  any  excuse  for  avoiding  any 
payments  from  the  public  Treasury, 
even  on  behalf  of  the  most  suffering 
and  destitute  of  the  community.  This 
excuse  was  found  in  the  plausible 


plea,  that  any  advances  on  their  part 
would  interfere  with  the  free  exercise 
of  individual  enterprise— a  plea  some- 
what similar  to  what  it  would  be  if 
all  laws  for  the  pn>tecti<m  of  paupers, 
minors,  and  lunatics,  were  swept 
away,  lest  the  free  action  of  the 
creditors  on  their  estates  should  be 
disturbed.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  the  immense  stream  of  emigration 
which  general  distress  has  now  caused 
to  flow  from  the  British  Islands, 
has  been  sustained  by  the  efforts  of 
private  Individuals,  and  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  owners  or 
freighters  of  emigrant  ships.  The 
result  is  well  known.  Frightful  dis- 
asters, from  imperfect  manning  and 
equipment,  have  occurred  to  several 
of  these  misery-laden  vessels.  A 
helpless  multitude  is  thrown  ashore 
at  New  York  and  Montreal,  desti- 
tute alike  of  food,  clothing,  or  the 
means  of  getting  on  to  the  fron- 
tier, where  its  labour  could  be  of 
value;  and  the  competition  for  em- 
ployment at  home  has  been  increased 
to  a  frightful  degree  by  the  removal 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  such  of  the 
tenantry  or  middle  class  as  were  pos- 
sessed of  little  capitals,  and  had  the 
means  either  of  maintaining  them- 
selves or  giving  employment  to 
others.  At  least  L.3,000,000  yearly 
goes  abroad  with  the  emigrant  ships, 
and  that  is  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  the  lower  class  of  farmers,  the 
very  men  who  employ  the  poor.  The 
class  who  have  ^ne  away  was  for 
the  most  part  that  which  should  have 
remained,  for  it  had  the  means  of 
doing  something  in  the  world,  and 


REToraifs— CoiiliMire^f. 

I.  London,     . 
n.  Liverpool, 
III.  Dublin,      . 
Totol, 

BccreaM  of  British. 

Increase  of  Foraign. 

Ships. 
420 

Toni. 
78,078 

Ships. 
373 

Tons. 
83,251 

78,800 

72 

19,117 

58 

11,476 

173,027 
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^oxphying  others;  that  which  was 
left  «i  home,  was  that  which  should 
bave  been  remoTed,  because  thej 
were  the  destitate  who  oonld  neither 
find  employment  in  these  islands, 
■or  do  anyUiiDg  on  their  own  aooonnt 
fipom  want  of  rands.  Hence  aboTO  a 
anillion  and  a-half  of  persons  in  Great 
Britain,  and  abOTO  seven  hundred 
thousand  In  Ireland,  on  an  average 
of  years,  are  constantly  maintained 
by  the  poor-rates,  for  the  most  part 
in  utter  idleness,  although  the  half  of 
them  are  able-bodied,  and  thehr  la- 
bour— if  they  could  only  be  forwarded 
to  the  frontier  of  civilisation  in  Ame* 
rica— would  be  of  incidculable  service 
to  our  own  colonies  or  the  United 
States. 

The  very  magnitude  of  the  trade 
employed  in  the  exportation  of  the 
enugrants,  and  the  importation  of 
food  for  those  who  remam,  has  gone 
far  to  conceal  the  ruinous  effects  of 
Free  Trade.  Between  the  carrying 
oot  of  emigrants,  and  the  bringing  in 
4>f  grain — the  exportation  of  our 
atrength,  and  the  importation  of 
onr  weaJLaess — our  chief  seaports 
may  continue  for  some  time  to  drive 
a  ^unfol  traffic  The  Liverpool  l^imes 
observes:— 

"  The  namber  of  emigrant  TesaeU  which 
Bailed  from  LiTerpool  during  the  last 
year,  was  568.  Of  these  resselsy  tnany 
mre  from  1500  to  2000  tons  burden,  and 
a  few  of  them  eren  reach  3000  tons. 
They  are  amongst  the  finest  vessels  that 
«vtr  were  Imilt,  are  well  commanded, 
well-maaned,  fitted  ont  in  excellent 
«tjl0,and  present  a  wonderfal  improre* 
■ent  in  all  respects,  when  compared  with 
Ibe  same  class  of  ressels  cfen  half  a  doien 
years  ago.  Taking  the  aTorage  passage- 
money  of  each  passenger  in  these  ressels 
at  £6,  the  vonreying  of  emigrants  yields  a 
nerenne  of  upwards  of  £1,000,000  ster- 
Ibig  to  the  shipping  which  belongs  to  or 
fttqnents  this  port,  independent  of  the 
great  amount  of  money  which  the  passage 
of  such  an  immense  multitude  of  persons 
throogh  the  town  must  cause  to  be  spent 
in  it.  In  Uct,  the  passage  and  conrey- 
aace  of  emigrants  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  trades  of  LiferpooL" — Literpool 
Thm,  Jan.  10, 1851. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  the 
Mersey  and  the  Clyde,  since  the  days 
of  Free  Trade  began,  have  been  pro* 


digious,  and  rapidly  increasing.  They 
have  stood  thus : — 

Yaftr.  Livwpoot.  Clyde 

1847  .  184,524  .  7,728 

1848  •  131,121  •  10/)85 
I84SI  .  158,902  .  14,9^8 
1850  .  174,187  .  14,203 

It  was  precisely  the  same  in  the 
declining  days  of  the  Roman  empire 
— the  great  seaport  towns  continued 
to  flourish  when  all  other  interests  in 
the  state  were  rapidly  sinking ;  and 
when  the  plains  in  the  interior  were 
desolate,  or  tenanted  only  bv  the  ox 
or  the  buffalo,  the  great  cities  were 
still  the  abodes  of  vast  realised  wealth 
and  unbounded  private  luxury.  We 
are   rapidly  following  in  the  same 

eath.  The  realised  capital  of  Great 
iritain  was  estimated  in  1814  at 
L.1,200,000,000 ;  in  1841,  Mr  Porter 
estimated  it  at  L.2,000,000,000 ;  the 
Capital  subject  to  legacy  duty  in 
Great  Britain,  on  an  average  of  forty- 
one  years,  from  1797  to  1841,  was 
L.26,000,000;  in  the  siojrie  year  1840 
it  was  L.40,500,000.  The  increase 
of  realised  capital  among  the  rich  has 
been  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  pan* 
perism,  misery,  and  consequent  emi- 
gration amoDg  the  poor — the  well- 
known  and  oft-observed  premonitory 
symptoms  of  the  decline  of  nations. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  these  nume- 
rous and  overwhelming  evils,  the 
result  mainly  of  theoreticid  innova- 
tion and  class  government  in  the 
country— when  alove  two  millions  of 
paupers  in  the  two  islands  are  pain* 
fully  supported  by  public  assessment ; 
when  three  hundred  thousand  are 
annuall V  driven  into  exile,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more  are 
constantly  supported  in  jails,  one-half 
of  whom  are  committ^  for  serious 
crimes;*  when  all  classes,  excepting 
those  engaged  in  the  export  trade  of 
human  lyings  and  the  import  of  hu- 
man food,  are  languishing  from  the 
decline  of  domestic  employment,  and 
the  constantly  increasing  influx  of 
foreign  goods,  both  rude  and  manu- 
factured— that  we  are  assured  by  one 
benevolent  set  of  philanthropbts  that 
all  will  be  right,  if  we  only  give 
the  starving  working-classes  model 
houses,    rented    at    L.8    each,    to 


Including  the  police  committals,  much  more  numerous  than  those  for  trial. 
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Mve  in;  by  aootber,  tbat  ngged 
Bcbools  for  tbeir  dettitate  diildren 
will  set  aU  in  order ;  by  a  third,  that 
a  schoolmaster  in  every  wrnd  is 
alone  required  to  reraoye-all  the  evils 
nndcr  which  we  labonr ;  by  a  foorth, 
that  cold  baths  and  wasfa-honses  to 
lave  their  emaciated  limbs,  are  the 
great  thing ;  by  a  fifth,  that  chnrch 
extension  is  the  only  effectual  remedy, 
and  that,  till  there  is  a  minister  for 
every  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  it  is 
in  vain  to  hope  for  any  social  amelio- 
ration. We  respect  the  motives  which 
actuate  each  and  all  of  these  benevo- 
lent labonrers  in  the  great  vineyard 
of  hnman  suffering ;  we  acknowledge 
that  each  within  a  limited  sphere  does 
some  good,  and  extricates  a  certain 
numbtt'  of  individuals  or  families  out 
of  the  abyss  of  degradation  or  suffer- 
ing in  which  they  are  immeroed.  Aa 
to  anything  liiie  national  relief,  or 
alleviation  of  distress  in  any  sensible 
degree,  from  their  united  efforts,  when 
the  great  causes  of  evil  which  have 
been  mentioned  continue  in  undimin- 
ished activity,  it  is  as  diimericid  as 
to  expect  by  the  schoolmaster  or  the 
washing-woman  to  arrest  the  ravages 
of  the  league  or  the  chdera. 

Two  circumstances  of  genotd  ope- 
ration, and  overwhdming  importance, 
render  all  these  various  and  partial 
remedies,  while  the  great  causes  which 
depress  the  demand  f<Hr  labour  and 
deprive  the  people  of  employment 
continue  in  operation,  entirely  nuga- 
tory and  ineffectual,  in  a  general  view, 
to  arrest  our  socud  evils. 

The  first  <^  these  is,  that  these  re- 
medies, one  and  all  of  them,  are  cal- 
culated for  the  elevation  and  intel- 
lectual w  moral  improvement  of  the 
people,  but  have  no  tendency  to  im- 
prove their  drcmnstances,  or  diminish 
the  load  of  pauperism,  destitution,  and 
misery  with  which  they  are  over- 
whelmed. Until  the  latter  is  done, 
however,  all  the  efibrts  made  for  the 
attainment  of  the  former,  how  bene- 
Yol^t  and  praiseworthy  soever,  wiU 
have  no  general  eflfoct,  and,  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  may  be  regarded 
as  aLnost  equal  to  nothing.  The  rea- 
son is  ^t,  generally  speaking,  the 
human  race  are  governed,  in  the  first 
instance,  almost  entirely  by  their 
physical  sufferings  or  comforts,  and 
that  InteUectnal  or  moral  improve- 


ment cannot  be  either  thoBsht  of  or 
attended  to  till  a  certain  degree  of 
ease  as  to  the  imperkras  demands  of 
physical  nature  has  been  attained. 
In  every  age,  doubtiess,  ttiere  are 
some  persovB  of  both  eexee  who  will 
herotoUiy  straggle  against  the  utinoet 
physical  priviSion,  and  ptirsae  the 
path  of  virtue,  or  eedulously  improve 
thehr  muids,  under  cironmstanees  the 
most  adverse,  and  with  faciHties  the 
most  inconsiderable.  But  these  are 
the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  The 
number  of  such  persons  is  so  ineon- 
siderable,  compared  to  the  immense 
mass  who  are  governed  hj  their  physi- 
cal sensations,  that  remedies  addressed 
to  the  intellect  of  man,  without  refor^ 
enee  to  the  improvement  of  his  dr- 
cnmstances,  can  never  operate  gene- 
rally upon  society.  Even  the  most 
intellectual  and  powerful  minds  must 
give  way  under  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  want  or  necessity.  Tsike 
Newton  and  Milton,  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  Cervantes  and  Cicero,  and 
make  them  walk  thirty  mUes  in  ft 
wintry  day,  and  come  in  to  a  wretched 
hovel  at  night,  and  see  what  they 
will  desire.  Rely  upon  it,  it  wiH  be 
neither  philosophy  nor  poetiy,  bat 
warmth  and  food.  A  good  fire  and  a 
good  supper  would  attract  them  from 
all  the  wcMTks  which  have  rend^ed 
their  names  immortal.  Can  we  ex- 
pect  the  great  body  of  mankind  to  be 
less  under  the  infiuenceef  the  imperi- 
ous demands  of  omr  eemsMm  physieal 
nature  than  the  most  gifted  of  the 
human  race?  What  do  the  people 
constantly  ask  for?  It  is  ndtfaer 
cold  baths  nor  warm  baths,  ragged 
schools  nor  normal  schools,  churches 
nor  chapels,  model  houses  nor  me* 
chanics^  institutes — "  It  is  a  fair  day*s 
wage  for  a  fair  day's  work."  We 
would  all  do  tiie  same  in  their  cir- 
cumstances. Give  ^em  that^  the  one 
thing  needful  alike  for  social  happi* 
ness  and  moral  improrement,  and 
you  make  a  mighty  step  in  social 
amelioration  and  elevation ;  because 
you  lay  ike  foundaiion  on  which  it 
all  rests,  and  on  which  it  must,  hi  a 
general  point  of  view,  all  depend — 
without  it,  all  the  rest  will  be  found 
to  be  as  mneh  thrown  aw»y  tM  the 
seed  cast  on  the  arid  desert 

In  the  next  place,  the  intellectnal 
cnltlvation   and  elevation  which  is 
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MgMdid  bjao  bucge  a  poUtical  parfy, 
MM  «o  BDiiieroQs  ft  body  ^  beiMToleDt 
iodividiials,  as. the  panaoea  for  all  our 
aoeial  aviia,  never  baa  affected,  and 
MTer  oaa  affect,  more  than  a  limited 
tdaaainaociety.  We  may  indeed  teach 
alU  or  nearly  all,  to  read ;  bnt  can  we 
Biake  tbam  all  read  books,  or  still 
more,  read  books  that  will  do  them 
aoy  good,  when  th^  leaire  school,  and 
bocciaie  their  own  mastecB,  and  are 
teTolved  in  the  cares,  oppressed  with 
tiM  labonrs,  and  exposed  to  the  temp* 
tatioBS  of  the  world  ?  Did  any  man 
ever  iad  a  fififa  of  his  acqaamtanoe  of 
any  rank,  from  the  Honse  of  Peers 
and  IheBsr  downwards,  who  were 
vealiy  and  practically  directed  in  man* 
bood  and  womanhood  by  intellectual 
I^easnres  or  pnrsoits  ?  Habit,  early 
training,  easy  circomstanoea,  absence 
of  tamptatioo,  a  fortunate  marriage, 
or  the  like,  are  the  real  circumstances 
which  retain  the  great  body  of  the 
hamaa  race  of  eTcry  rank  in  the  right 
path.  They  are  neither  positirely 
bad,  nor  positively  good :  they  are 
Gbaracters  of  imperfect  goodness,  and 
mainly  swayed  by  their  physicid  dr- 
camstaaces.  If  yon  come  to  a  crisis 
with  them,  when  the  selfish  or  gene- 
roos  telings  mnst  be  acted  up<m, 
nine-tenths  of  them  will  be  swayed 
by  the  former.  The  disciples  of  Rous- 
aeao  will  contest  these  propositions : 
we  wooid  only  recommend  them  to 
look  around  them,  and  see  whether  or 
not  they  are  demonstraiwi  by  every 
day*s  ezperienoe  in  overyrank  of  life. 
We  wish  it  wen  otherwise ;  but  we 
mni  take  mankind  as  th^  are,  and 
Mgiriato  for  them  on  their  average 
capacity,  without  supposing  that  they 
are  geniBraily  to  be  influent  by  the 
InteUeotnal  appliances  adi^ted  only 
to  a  small  fraction  of  their  number. 
And,  accordingly,  upon  looking  at  the 
statistical  tables  given  in  the  com- 
manceflsent  of  this  Esssy,  it  will  be 
Ibond  that,  while  emigration,  crime, 
aad  pauperism,  have  advanced  rapid- 
Iv,  aespite  all  the  efforts  of  plillan- 
mrspy  and  religion,  which  are  perma- 
nent^ bnt  aff<9Ct  only  a  part  of  society, 
they  exhibit  the  most  remarkable 
fluctuations,  according  to  the  prospe- 
rity or  distress  of  particuiar  years, 
because  the  causes  then  in  operation 
affected  the  whole  of  mankind. 
The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which 


the  physical  clreumstaoces  of  the 
great  body  of  mankind  can  be  amelio- 
rated, or  room  can  be  afforded  for  the 
moral  and  iateUeotnal  elevation  of 
such  of  them  as  have  received  from 
nature  minds  snaoeptible  of  such  train* 
ing,  is  by  restoring  ihe  eqmhbrwm 
biween  the  demand  for  hbomr  and 
the  numbert  qf  the  people^  which  our 
late  measures  have  done  so  much  to 
subvert.  By  that  means,  and  that 
means  alon^  can  the  innumerablo 
social  evils  under  which  we  labour  be 
alleviated.  Without  it,  aU  the  other 
remedies  devised  by  phihinthropy, 
pursued  with  seal,  cherished  by  hope, 
will  prove  ineffectual.  How  that  is 
to  be  done  mnst  be  evident  to  every 
person  of  common  understanding. 
The  demand  for  labour  awst  be  in- 
creased,  the  supply  of  labour  must  be 
diminished.  The  first  can  only  be 
done  by  a  moderate  degree  of  Pro- 
tection to  Native  Industry,  at  present 
beat  down  to  the  dust  in  every 
department  by  the  competition  of 
foreign  states,  where  money  is  more^ 
scarce  and  taxation  lighter,  and  con- 
sequently production  is  1ms  expen- 
sive. The  second  can  only  be 
attained  by  a  systematic  emigration, 
conducted  at  the  public  esqMuse,  and 
drawing  off  annually  an  hundred  or 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the 
moei  destitute  of  the  community,  who 
have  not  the  means  of  transport  for 
themselves,  and,  if  not  so  removed, 
will  permanently  encumber  our 
streets,  our  jails,  our  workhouses. 

But  money  is  required  for  these 
things;  and  where,  it  will  be  asked.  Is 
money  to  be  found  in  this  already 
overtaxed  and  suffering  community? 
The  answer  is,  the  money- question  is 
the  easiest  of  all;  for  it  will  be 
attained  in  abundance  by  the  very 
means  requisite  to  attain  the  other 
objects.  Protection,  even  on  the  most 
moderate  scale,  to  Native  Industry,  is 
not  to  be  attained  without  the 
imposition  of  import  -  duties  ;  and 
that  will  at  once  produce  the  fhnds 
requisite  for  the  attainment  of  all 
these  objects.  Laid  on  the  importa- 
tion of  all  goods,  rude  or  manufac- 
tured, they  would  yield  such  a  revenue 
as  would  enable  us  to  take  off  the 
Income  Tax,  and  thereby  let  loose 
L.5,500,000  a-year,  now  absorbed 
by   it,    for   the    encouragement   of 
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domestic  Industiy.  AgricoUare, 
manofactnres  of  all  sorts,  wonld  take 
a  renewed  start  from  the  exdasioD, 
to  a  certain  degree,  of  foreign  com- 
petition.  Domestic  indostry  would 
cease  to  langoish,  because  the  rninoos 
eompetidon  of  foreign^^s  win'king  at 
a  third  of  oar  wages  would  be 
checked.  B7  these  means  an  ample 
fund  wonld  be  raised  to  enable  us  to 
transport,  at  the  public  expense,  and 
comfortably  settle  in  their  new  habita- 
tions, some  hundred  thousand  annually 
of  the  most  destitute  class  of  our 
people— that  class  who  cannot  get 
away  themselves,  and,  as  they  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  Free 
Trade,  now  encumber  our  hospitals, 
jails,  and  workhouses.  We  would 
convert  them  from  paupers  into 
healthful  and  sturdy  emigrants,  dou- 
bling in  numbers,  with  constant  addi- 
tions from  the  parent  state,  every  ten 
years;  and  consuming  L.8  a-bead 
worth  of  our  manufactures.  Pro- 
perty in  the  colonies  would  double  in 
value  every  five  years,  from  the  joint 
effect  of  domestic  labour,  and  the 
prolific  stream  of  external  immigra- 
tion ;  and  every  acre  cleared  in  these 
fertile  wilds  would  cause  a  wheel  to 
revolve,  or  a  spindle  to  move,  or  a 
family  to  be  blessed,  in  the  parent 
state. 

We  can  affix  no  limits  in  imagina- 
tion to  what  the  British  Empire  might 
become,  or  the  amount  of  sodal  and 
general  happiness  it  might  contain, 
with  the  physical  advantages  which 
nature  has  given  it,  and  the  character 
ivhich  race,  and  consequent  institu- 
tions, have  impressed  upon  its  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  centre  of  the  Empire 
stands  the  parent  state,  teeming  with 
energy,  overflowing  with  inhabitants, 
with  coal  and  ironstone  in  its  bosom 


c^Mible  of  putting  in  moUon  maanfkc* 
tories  for  the  supply  of  half  the  globe. 
In  the  extremities  are  colonMS  in 
every  quarter  of  the  earth,  possessioff 
waste  lands  of  boundless  extent  and 
inexhaustible  fertility,  producing 
every  luxury  which  the  heart  of  man 
can  desire,  and  one  only  of  which 
could  famish  the  whole  staple  re- 
quired for  its  greatest  fabrics.*  With 
such  providential  wisdom  were  the 
various  parts  of  this  immense  emiure 
fitted  for  each  other ;  so  marvellonaly 
was  the  surplus,  whether  in  animated 
beings  or  rude  produce,  of  one  pait 
adapted  to  the  deficiendes  and  wants 
of  another,  that  nothing  but  a  jost 
and  equal  system  of  government,  siive 
to  the  wants,  and  solidtous  for  the 
interests,  of  every  part  of  its  vast 
dominion,  was  requisite  to  render  it 
the  most  united,  prosperous,  growing, 
and  powerful  state  that  ever  existed 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Roman 
Empire,  while  spread  around  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
affords  but  a  faint  image  of  what  it 
might  have  been.  The  ocean  wa$  its 
inhnd  lake;  the  British  navy  its 
internal  means  of  commnnication ; 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  whole  earth 
its  home  trade.  We  obtained  the 
empire  of  the  seas  precisely  to  enable 
us  to  carry  out  this  magnificent  des- 
tiny ;  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  pre* 
seuted  it  to  our  grasp.  But  a  just 
and  equal  system  of  government  was 
essential  to  the  existence  and  duration 
of  so  immense  a  dominion ;  a  sense  of 
fair  administration,  a  consdonsness 
of  protected  interests,  would  alone 
hold  it  together  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  simple  precept  of  the 
gospd,  *^  to  do  to  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us,"  would,  if 
duly  carried  into  practice,  have  for 
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*  "  At  present  the  native  ooneumption  of  cotton  in  India  is  estimated  at  from 
1,000,000,000  lb.  to  3,000,000,000  lb.  annually;  while  the  export  to  Great  Britain  is 
only  60,000,000  lb.,  and  to  all  the  world  only  150,000,0001b.  In  this  state  of  things^ 
the  rough  prodacfcion  that  suits  the  home  market  will,  of  course,  only  be  carried  on  ; 
while,  if  sufficient  means  of  conveyance  existed  to  render  the  cotton  that  is  now 
grown  in  the  interior,  at  IJd.  per  lb.,  remunerative  for  export,  increased  care  in  its 
preparation  would  be  manifested,  as  was  the  case  in  the  United  States,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  reward  that  would  result.  In  developing  these  views,  Mr 
Chapman  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  by  well-arranged  facts  and  tables,  that  the 
export  of  cotton  from  India  to  England  has  risen  exactly  as  the  difficolties  or  ex- 
pense of  its  transmission  have  been  diminished ;  and  also  that  costs  and  impediments 
still  remain  which  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  smallnees  of  the  quantity  we  con- 
ijnuft  to  raceive."— TtiMf,  Jon.  J  85 1 . 
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erer  kept  united  the  mighty  fabric, 
and  caused  it  to  embrace inpeace  and 
happiness  half  the  globe,  lliis  object 
was  practicallj  attained  by  the  vir- 
tnal  representation  of  alt  classes, 
interests,  and  colonies,  under  the 
old  constitution;  and  thence  the 
steady  growth,  vast  extent,  and 
unvarying  loyalty  during  many  a 
severe  contest,  of  this  multifarious 
dominion.  The  new  constitution, 
by^  vesting  the  government  in  the 
representatives  of  our  manufacturing 
towns,  and  thence  introducing  the 
rule  of  dass  interests,  is  Tisibly  and 
rapidly  destroying  it.  The  only 
remedy  practicable — and  even  that  is 
so  only  for  a  short  season — is  the 
extension  to  the  colonies  of  a  direct 
$hare  in  the  Imperial  Parliament;  but 
that  is  far  too  just  and  wise  a 
measure  to  permit  the  hope  that  it 
will  ever  be  embraced  by  the  class 
interest  who  now  rule  the  state. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  obvious 
adrantages  of  the  course  of  policy 
which  we  haye'recommended — though 
it  would  at  once  famish  the  means,  as 
we  have  shown  in  a  former  paper,  of 
t>bviating  our  external  dangers  and 
maintaining  our  national  indepen- 
dence, and  at  the  same  time  relieve 
onr  internal  distresses  and  extend 
and  consolidate  onr  colonial  depen- 
dencies—we  have  scarcely  any  hope 
that  it  will  be  adopted.  The  Free- 
traders have  got  such  a  hold  of  the 
!)urgh8— to  which  the  Reform  Bill 
g%ye  a  decided  majority  in  the  House 


of  Commons— and  their  leaders  so 
perseveringly  pursue  thehr  own  inmie- 
diate  interest,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  ndn  they  are  bringing 
upon  all  other  interests  of  the  state, 
that  the  hope  of  any  change  of 
policy— at  least  till  some  terrible 
external  disaster  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the 
impending  calamities  brought  on  them 
by  their  rulers— may  be  regarded  as 
hopeless,  without  a  general  national 
e£fbrt.  The  imposition  of  a  moderate 
import  duty  upon  the  produce,  whether 
rude  or  manufactured,  of  aU  other 
nations,  but  with  an  entire  exemp- 
tion to  our  own  colonies,  is  obviously 
the  first  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  would  go  far  to  alleviate  our 
distresses,  and  at  the  same  time 
replenish  the  public  Treasury  and 
avert  our  external  dangers.  In 
talcing  it,  we  should  only  be  follow- 
ing the  example  of  America,  Prussia, 
and  nearly  all  other  nations,  who 
levy  a  duty  of  80  per  cent  on  our 
manufactures,  and  thereby  make  us 
pay  half  of  their  taxes.  But  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  mania  of  Free  Trade 
will  prevail  over  a  wise  and  expedient 
policy,  calculated  equally  to  advance 
the  interests  of  all  classes  in  the 
State.  We  do  not  say,  therefore, 
that  any  such  system  will  be  adopted ; 
but  this  we  do  say,  and  with  these 
words  we  nail  our  colours  to  the 
mast,— Protectioh  must  be  re- 

STORKD,  OR  THE  BrTHSH  EMPIRE 
WILL  DR  DESTROYED. 
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BOOK  IT. — XNIXIAIi  OHAPZER  t— OOMPUMNO  MB  CAXTOIf  8  OPimom  ON  TU  1UXUM0niMl$ 
STATE,  SQPPOBTAD  BT  LBABNBD  4IITH0BITIBS, 


uj^  was  no  bftd  idea. of  yoius, 
Plsistratos,"  said  my  fktiiar  gradooBly, 
**  to  depict  the  heighteaed  affections 
and  the  serions  intentions  of  Sjgnior 
Riecabocca  by  a  ungle  stroke^i?^ 
^ft  off  his  spectaclul    Good." 

"  Yet,"  qnoth  my  uncle,  "  I  tbiak 
Shakspeare  represents  a  lover  aa  fall- 
ing into  slovenly  habits,  neglecting 
his  person^  and  suffering  his  hose  to 
be  nngartered,  rather  than  paying 
that  attention  to  his  outer  man  which 
induces  Signior  Riecabocca  to  leave 
off  his  spectacles,  and  look  as  hand- 
some aa  nature  will  permit  him." 

"There  are  different  degrees  and 
manv  phases  of  the  passion,"  teplied 
my  father.  "  Shakspeare  is  speaking 
of  an  ilUreated,  pining,  wobegone 
lover,  much  aggrieved  by  the  cruelty 
of  his  mistress— a  bver  who  has  found 
it  of  no  avail  to  smarten  himself  up, 
and  has  Men  despondently  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  Whereas  Signior 
Riecabocca  has  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  the  barbarity  pf  Miss  Jemima.*' 

<^  Indeed  he  has  not  I"  cried  Blamdie, 
tossing  her  head — "forward  crea- 
ture P^ 

"  Yee,  my  dear,"  said  my  mother, 
trying  her  beet  to  look  stately,  "  I  am 
deddedly  of  opfaiioD  that,  in  that  re- 
spect, Pisistratus  has  towend  the 
dignity  of  the  sex.  Not  intentionally," 
added  my  mother  mildly,  and  afraid 
she  had  said  something  too  bitter; 
"  but  it  is  very  hard  for  a  mi^i  to 
describe  us  women." 

The  Ci^^tain  nodded  approvingly; 
Mr  Squills  smiled ;  my  father  quietly 
resumed  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 

"To  continue,"  quoth  he.  "Ricca- 
boccahasnoreasontodespairof  success 
in  bis  suit,  nor  any  object  in  moving 
his  mistress  to  compassion.  He  may, 
therefore,  very  property  tie  up  his 
garters  and  leave  off  hb  spectacles. 
What  do  you  say,  Mr  Squills?— for, 
after  all,  since  love-makiuff  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  great  constituuonal  de- 
rangement, the  experience  of  a  medi- 


cal man  must  be  the  best  to  eoa- 
suU." 

"  Mr  Ca3U(m,"  replied  Squills,  ob- 
viously flattered,  "  you  are  qnit« 
right :  when  a  man  OMtkea  love,  tha 
organs  of  self-esteem  and  desvre  oC 
ai^use  are  greatly  sdmulated,  and 
tiierefoie,  of  course,  he  sets  himself 
off  to  the  best  advantage.  Itisonly^ 
as  yon  observe,  when,  like  Shak- 
speare*s  lover,  he  has  (j^ven  up  making 
love  as  a  bad  job,  and  has  received 
that  severe  hit  on  the  gangliona  which 
the  cruelty  of  a  mistress  inflicts,  thai 
he  neglects  his  personal  appearance : 
he  ne^ects  it,  not  because  he  is  inlave,. 
but  because  his  nervous  systeoL  is  de^ 
pressed.  That  was  the  cattse,  if  ^oa 
remember,  with  poor  Major  Pnm. 
He  wore  his  wig  all  awry  when  Snsaft 
Smart  jilted  him ;  but  I  set  it  all  right 
for  him." 

"  By  shaming  Miss  Smart  into  re- 
pentance, or  getting  him  a  new  aweet* 
heart  ?  "  asked  my  uncle. 

"  Pooh ! "  answered  SquiUs,  ''  bj 
quinine  and  cold  bathing." 

*'We  may  therefore  grant,"  re- 
newed my  Csther, "  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  process  of  conrtsbip  tends  to 
the  spruceness,  and  even  foppery,  of 
the  individual  engaged  in  the  experi- 
ment, as  Voltaire  has  very  prettily 
jWQvad  aoiMwiiefe.  If i^t  ^^^  Miwii 
cans,  indeed,  were  of  opinioii  tfaait  Ih^ 
lady  at  least  ought  to  continue  those 
cares  of  her  person  even  after  mar- 
riage. There  is  extant,  in  Sahagun*8 
HtMtory  of  New  Spaim,  the  advice  of  an 
Aztec  or  Mexican  mother  to  her 
daughter,  in  which  she  says — ^  Hiat 
your  husband  may  not  take  yon  in 
dislike,  adorn  yourself,  wash  yourseif^ 
and  let  your  garments  be  dean.'  It 
is  true  that  the  good  lady  adds, — 
'  Do  it  in  moderation ;  since,  if  every 
day  yon  are  washing  yourself  and 
your  clothes,  the  world  will  say  that 
you  are  over-delicate ;  andpar&cnlar 
people  will  call  you  —  tapbtzoic 
TiNBMlxocHl'    What  those  worda 
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ptmMij  BMiB,*'  added  my  hAn 
OMdMlly,  **I  Manot  mjy  sioee  I 
norer  had  the  eppertoirity  to  acqidre 
theaiieieBtAateQlaBfBage--h«t8oiM» 
thiog  vefT  opprobrioiia  and  bendbla, 
aodoiibt.^ 

^I  daraM^  a  phieaaphaf  Uka 
fiiCMiorBiQQahoeea,''Mid  117  woK 
^wMmothimeelfTeiy  TigMtzontim 
whatd*jee^it9-^aada9oodhealth7 
£B|^ishwtfi,likethalpooraliKti«aate 
Jemltta^  waa  tiirawn  awaj  apen  him.'' 

''BohHid,"  said  myfiitfaer,  ''70a 
dmi\  Mha  todgMia :  a  vespeelabla 
piijiidiaa,  aud  ipAt%  Mtoial  in  a  man 
irko  has  beiB  trying  bta  beet  to  hew 
iheai  in  piaoes,  and  blow  tbam  up  into 
apBaten.    Bvt  yon  don't  like  phlkso- 

em  eitimr— mid  hr  that  &Uto  yoa 
•  no  eqially  good  teaaon.** 

"^  I  oi4y  implied  that  tbiy  ware  not 
wmdi  addiotod  to  aoap  and  water," 
said  my  node. 

''AnolaUe  ndatake.  Ifaay  great 
phitoophem  have  been  very  great 
beans.  Aiistotie waaanotoriona  (bp. 
Boflbn  pot  as  hia  beat  laoed  mfflea 
when  he  aat  down  to  write,  which 
impliea  that  he  washed  hit  handa  first 
fyibagoraa  insiats  greatly  on  the  boK* 
neas  of  freqnent  abUitions;  and 
fioeaoo— who,  in  Idaown  wi^,  was  aa 
good  n  philoafjpher  aaany  tbo  Bomana 
pfodneed-*tahes  oare  to  let  ns  Ildow 
what  a  neat,  well-dressed,  dapper 
little  gentleman  he  was.  But  I  dooH 
think  TOO  ever  read  tke  *  Apology  of 
Apiriema?"* 

''liTotl-wfaatisitabootr  asked 
thoOaptmn. 

""Abent  a  great  many  things.  It 
is  that  Si^e'S.Madicathm  from  sereral 
maUgaant  eharaes— amongst  others, 
and  prineipaUy  indeed,  that  of  being 
mnch  loo  reined  nnd  eflbmhrntefcra 
pldloaopber.  Notbbweanexeeedtiie 
rhetorieal  skiU  with  i^eh  he  excnses 
himseif  for  nsing -*  tooth-powder. 
'  Onght  a  phikMopher,'  he  exclaims, 
^  to  allow  anything  nncleanabont  hhn, 
espeoialiy  in  the  maoMi-4he  month, 
which  is  the  Tsatibnle  of  the  sonl, 
Hie  gate  of  diseoirse,  the  portkso  of 
thoagbtl  Ah,  bat  .fimaiaans  [the 
•eeaser  of  Apaleinsl  nerer  opens 
Alii  month  but  for  slander  aad  cahimny 
— tooth*powder  wonld  indeed  be  nn* 
beeeming  to  Ami/  Or,  if  be  nse  any. 
It  will  not  be  my  good  Arabian 
tooth*pofidar,  bat  charcoal  and  cin« 
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ders.  Ay,  his  teeth  shonld  be  as 
fbnl  as  his  langnage!  And  yet 
eren  the  crocodile  likes  to  have  his 
teeth  cleaned ;  insects  get  into  them, 
and,  horrible  reptile  though  he  be,  he 
opens  his  jaws  inoffensively  to  a  &ith- 
fal  dentistisal  bird,  who  vohmteera 
his  beak  for  a  toothpick.'" 

My  father  was  now  warm  in  the 
snb^  he  had  started,  and'  soared 
mUes  away  from  Rlocabocca  and 
''My  Novel."  ''And  observe,"  be 
exclaimed  — "  observe  with  what 
gravity  this  eminent  Platonist  pleada 
gnilty  to  theoharge  of  having  a  mirror. 
'Why,  what,'  he  exclaims,  'more 
worthy  of  the  regards  of  a  human 
cfealare  than  his  own  image,'  (nihil 
ruptttabikms  homini  qwMm  fimnam 
tmami)  Is  not  that  one  of  onr 
chHdren  the  most  dear  to  ns  who  is 
called  'the  picture  of  his  frither?' 
But  take  what  pains  yon  will  with  a 
pictnre,  it  can  never  be  so  like  yon  aa 
Hm  fruse  in  yomr  mfarrorl  Thfaik 
it  disoreditable  to  look  with  proper 
atteation  on  one's-s^f  in  the  glass  t 
Did  not  Soerales  recommend  sueh 
attenUon  to  his  cHseiples— did  he 
not  make  a  great  moral  agent  of  the 
speculum?  Tbe  handsome,  in  admir- 
ing thehr  beauty  therein,  were  ad- 
monished that  handsome  is  who 
handsome  does ;  and  tlie  more  the  ugly 
stared  at  themselves,  tbe  more  they 
became  naturally  anidons  to  hide  the 
disgrace  of  their  featnres  hi  the  loveli- 
ness of  thefar  merits.  Wasnot  Demos- 
thenes always  at  his  speculum?  Did 
he  not  rehearse  his  causes  before  it  as 
before  a  masteria  the  art?  He  learned 
his  eloquence  from  Plato,  his  dialec- 
tics from  Eubulides ;  but  as  for  his  de- 
livery—there, he  came  to  the  mirrort' 

"Therefore,"  concluded  Mr  Cax- 
ton,  returning  unexpectedly  to  the 
subject—"  therefore  It  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Dr  Bicoabocoa  is  averse 
to  cleanliness  and  decent  care  of  the 
person,  because  he  is  a  philosopber ; 
and,  all  things  considered,  he  never 
showed  himself  more  a  philosopher 
than  when  he  left  off  his  spectacles 
and  looked  his  best." 

"  Well,"  said  my  mother  kmdiy, 
"  I  only  hope  it  may  turn  out  hap- 
pily. But  I  should  have  been  better 
pleased  if  Pisbtratos  had  not  made 
Dr  Biccaboccaso  reluctant  a  wooer." 

"  Very  true,"  said  the  Oaptahi  \ 
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**the  Italian  does  not  shine  as  a 
lover.  Ttirow  a  little  more  fire  into 
him,  Pisistratos— something  gallant 
and  cbivahrons." 

"  Fire— galkmtiy— chivahyl "  cried 
mj  father,  ^ho  had  taken  Biccabooca 
under  his  special  protection— ^*  why, 
don't  jou  see  that  the  man  is  described 
as  a  philosopher? — and  I  should  like 
to  know  when  a  philosopher  ever 
plunged  into  matrimony  without  con- 
siderable misgivings  and  cold  shivers; 
Indeed,  it  seems  that — ^perhaps  before 
he  was  a  philosopher— BiccaboccaAoc/ 
tried  the  experiment,  and  knew  what 
it  was.  Why,  even  that  plain-speak- 
ing, sensible,  practical  man,  Metellns 
Numidlcns,  who  was  not  even  a  philo- 
sopher, but  only  a  Roman  Censor, 
thus  expressed  himself  in  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  People  to  perpetrate  matri- 
mony—* If,  O  Quirites,  we  could  do 
without  wives,  we  should  all  dispense 
with  that  subject  of  care,  (ea  moluHd 
careremus;)  but  since  nature  has  so 
managed  it,  that  we  cannot  live  with 
women  comfortably,  nor  without  them 
at  all,  let  us  rather  provide  for  the 
human  race  than  our  own  temporary 
felicity.'" 

Here  the  ladies  set  up  a  cry  of  such 
indignation,  that  both  Roland  and 
myself  endeavoured  to  appease  their 
wrath  by  hasty  assurances  that  we 
utterly  repudiated  that  damnable  doc- 
trine of  Metellns  Numidicus. 

My  father,  wholly  unmoved,  as 
soon  as  a  sullen  silence  was  estab- 
Ushed,  recommenced—**  Do  not  think, 
ladies,**  said  he,  **  that  you  were  with- 
out advocates  at  that  day:  there  were 
many  Romans  gallant  enough  to 
blame  the  Censor  for  a  mode  of  ex- 
pressing himself  which  they  held 
to  be  equally  impolite  and  injudi- 
cious. *  Surely,*  said  they,  with  some 
plausibility,  *if  Nnmidicus  wished 
men  to  many,  he  need  not  have 
referred  so  peremptorily  to  the  dis- 
quietudes of  the  connection,  and  thus 
have  made  them  more  inclined  to  turn 
away  from  matrimony  than  given 
them  a  relish  for  it.*  But  against 
these  critics  one  honest  man  (whose 
name  of  Titus  Castricius  should  not 
be  forgotten  by  Posterity)  maintained 
that  Metellns  Numidicus  could  not 
have  spoken  more  properly;  *For 
remark,*  said  he,  *  that  Metellns  was 
a  censor,   not  a  rhetorician.    It  be- 


comes rfaetoiictans  to  adorn,  and  dis* 
guise,  and  make  the  best  of  thhigs ; 
bnt  Metellns,  sanetm  vir — a  hc^ 
and  bUmeless  man,  grave  and  sincere 
to  whit,  and  addressing  the  Roman 
peoi^e  in  the  solemn  capacity  of  Cen* 
sor— was  bound  to  speak  the  |^n 
truth,  espedally  ias  he  was  treating  of 
a  subject  on  which  the  observation  of 
every  day,  and  the  experience  of 
every  life,  could  not  leave  the  least 
doubt  upon  the  mind  of  bis  audience.' 
Still  Riccabocca,  having  decided  to 
marry,  has  no  donbt  prepared  him'* 
self  to  bear  all  the  concomitant 
evils— as  becomes  a  professed  sage ; 
and  I  own  I  admire  the  art  wtth 
whichPisistratnshasdrawn  theprecise 
woman  likely  to  suit  a  philosopher.** 

Pisistratns  bows,  and  looks  round 
complacently;  but  recoils  from  two 
very  peevish  and  discontented  fooes 
feminine. 

Mr  Caxtom  (completing  his  sen- 
tence,)—  **Not  only  as  regards 
mildness  of  temper  and  other  honse- 
hold  qualifications,  bnt  as  regards 
the  very  penon  of  the  ot^ect  of  his 
choice.  For  yon  evidently  remem* 
bered,  Pisistratns,  the  reply  of  Bias, 
wben  asked  his  opinion  on  marriage : 
*HnH  KMf¥  ^£ftf,  Ij  eiaxpior  Ka\  <l  «aXj^, 
f(tis  Koimfir  cc  d^  tdaxp^f  ^i*^  irou^.** 

Pisistratns  tries  to  look  as  if  he  had 
the  opinion  of  Bias  by  heart,  and  nods 
acquiescingly. 

Mb  Caxton.— **  That  is,  m^  dears, 
^  the  woman  you  would  many  is  either 
handsome  or  ng^y :  if  handsome,  she 
is  koind,  viz.  you  don*t  have  her  to 
yourself ;  if  ugly,  she  is  poin6— that  is, 
a  fury.*  But,  as  it  is  observed  in  Anlos 
Gellins,  (whence  I  borrow  this  dta* 
tion,)  there  is  a  wide  interval  between 
handraae  and  ugly.  And  ^us  En* 
nins,  in  his  tra^y  of  Memi^ppuM^ 
uses  an  admirable  expression  to  desig* 
nate  women  of  the  proper  degree  of 
matrimonial  comeliness,  such  as  a  phi* 
losopher  would  select.  He  calls  tUs 
degree  Miata  Jorma—tk  rational,  me* 
diocre  sort  of  beauty,  which  is  not 
liable  to  be  either  koin^  or  poin^ 
And  Favorinns,  who  was  a  remanablj 
sensible  man,  and  came  from  Pro* 
vence— the  male  inhabitants  of  which 
districthave  always  valued  themselves 
on  their  knowledge  of  love  andladies — 
calls  this  said  siaia  forma  the  bean^ 
of  wives— the  uxorial  beauty.  Ennins 
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aqrs,  that  womeii  of  a  floto /bniuB  are 
almost  always  safe  and  modest  Now 
Jemima,  jon  obsenre,  Is  described  as 
possessing  this  itaia  forma;  and  it  is 
the  nicety  of  year  obsenration  in 
this  respect)  which  I  )Xke  the  most 
in  the  whole  of  yoor  description 
of  a  philosopher's  miU;rim<Hiial 
eoortship,  Pisistratas,  (excepting 
only  the  stroke  of  the  spectacles,)  for 
it  shows  that  yon  had  property  con* 
sidered  the  opinion  of  Bias,  and  mas- 
tered  all  the  coonter  logic  8iig|ested  in 
Book  T.  chapter  xi.,  of  Anlns  Gellios/' 


''  For  all  that,'*  said  Blanche,  half- 
archly,  half-demnrely,  with  a  smile  in 
the  eye,  and  a  pont  of  the  lip,  **  I  don't 
remember  that  Pisistratns,  in  the  days 
when  he  wished  to  be  most  compli- 
mentaiy,  ever  assured  mo  that  I  had 
a  9UUa  fonma—Vk  rational,  mediocre 
sort  of  beanty." 

^^  And  I  think,"  observed  my  nnde, 
**  that  when  he  comes  to  his  real 
heroine,  whoever  that  may  be,  he  will 
not  trouble  his  head  mnch  abont  either 
Bias  or  Aulas  Gellios." 


CBAFTEa  II. 


Matrimony  is  certainly  a  mat 
change  in  life.  One  is  astonished  not 
to  find  a  notable  alteration  in  one's 
friend,  even  if  he  or  she  have  been 
only  wedded  a  week.  In  the  instance 
of  Dr  and  Mrs  Riccabocca  the  change 
was  peculiarly  visible.  To  speak 
first  of  the  lady,  as  in  chivalry  bound, 
Mrs  Riccabocca  had  entirely  renoun- 
ced that  melancholy  which  had  cha- 
racterised Miss  Jemima:  she  became 
even  sfMrightly  and  gay,  and  looked 
all  the  better  and  prettier  for  the 
alteration.  She  dia  not  scruple  to 
confess  honestly  to  Mrs  Dale,  that 
she  was  now  of  opinion  that  the 
worid  was  very  Car  m>m  approaching 
its  end.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  she 
did  not  neglect  the  duty  which  the 
belief  she  had  abandoned  serves  to 
inculcate — '^She  set  her  house  in 
order."  The  cold  and  penurious  ele- 
nnce  that  had  characterised  the 
Casino  disappeared  like  enchantment 
-*that  is,  the  elegance  remained,  but 
'  the  cold  and  penury  fled  before  the 
smile  of  woman.  Like  Puss*in-Boots 
after  the  nuptials  of  his  master, 
Jackeymo  only  now  caught  minnows 
and  sUcklebacks  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. Jackeymo  looked  much 
jumper,  and  so  did  Riccabocca.  In 
a  word,  the  fair  Jemima  became  an 
excellent  wife.  Riccabocca  secretly 
thought  her  extravagant,  but,  like  a 
wise  man,  declined  to  look  at  the 
house  bills,  and  ate  bis  joint  in  unre- 
proachfui  sflence. 

Indeed,  there  was  so  much  unaf- 
fected kindness  in  the  nature  of  Mrs 
Riccabocca— beneath  the  quiet  of  her 
manner  there  beat  so  genially  the 


heart  of  the  Hazeldeans— that  she 
fairly  justified  the  favourable  antici- 
pations of  Mrs  Dale.  And  though 
the  Doctor  did  not  noisily  boast  of  his 
felicity,  nor,  as  some  new  married  folks 
do,  thrust  it  insultingly  under  the  nimis 
tmctis  narHms — the  tumed-np  noses 
of  your  surly  old  married  folks,  nor 
force  it  gaudily  and  glaringly  on  the 
envious  eyes  of  the  single,  you  might 
still  see  that  he  was  a  more  cheerful 
and  light-hearted  man  than  before. 
His  smile  was  less  Ironical,  his  po- 
liteness less  distant.  He  did  not  study 
Machiavelli  so  intensely, — and  he  did 
not  return  to  the  spectacles ;  which 
last  was  an  excellent  sign.  Moreover, 
the  humanising  hifinence  of  the  tidy 
English  wife  might  be  seen  in  the 
improvement  of  his  outward  or  artifi- 
cial man.  His  clothes  seemed  to  fit 
him  better ;  indeed,  the  clothes  were 
new.  Mrs  Dale  no  longer  remarked 
that  the  buttons  were  off  the  wrist- 
bands, which  was  a  great  satisfaction 
to  her.  But  the  sage  still  remained 
folthful  to  the  pipe,  the  doak,  and  the 
red  silk  umbrella.  Mrs  Riccabocca 
had  (to  her  credit  be  it  spoken)  used 
all  becoming  and  wif^like  arts  against 
these  three  remnants  of  the  old 
bachelor  Adam,  but  in  vain.  ^^Anma 
mto— soul  of  mine,"  said  the  Doctor 
tenderiy,  ^*I  hold  the  cloak,  the 
umbrella,  and  the  pipe,  as  the  sole 
relics  that  remain  to  me  of  my  na- 
tive country.  Respect  and  spare 
them." 

Mrs  Riccabocca  was  touched,  and 
had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that 
man,  let  him  be  ever  so  much^  mar- 
ried, retains  certidn  signs  of  his  an- 
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cient  mdependenoe-^-oertoin  tokens' of 
bis  old  identity,  wbich  a  wife,  tba 
most  despotic,  will  do  well  to  con- 
cede. She  conceded  the  cloak,  she 
sabmitted  to  the  umbrella,  she  con* 
cealed  her  abhorrence  of  the  pipe. 
After  all,  considering  the  nataral 
villanj  of  our  sex,  she  confessed  to 
herself  that  she  might  have  been 
worse  off.  Bat,  through  all  the  calm 
imd  cheerfulness  of  Kiccabocca,  a 
nervous  perturbation  was  sufficiently 
perceptible ; — it  commenced  after  the 
second  week  of  marriage — it  went  on 
increasing,  till  one  bright  sunny  after- 
noon, as  he  was  stanSng  on  his  ter- 
race gazing  down  upon  the  road,  at 
which  Jackeymo  was  placed, — lo,  a 
stage-coach  stopped!  The  Doctor 
ma(^e  a  bound,  and  put  both  hands 
to  his  heart  as  if  he  had  been  shot ; 
he  then  leapt  over  the  balustrade, 
and  his  wife  from  her  window  beheld 
him  flying  down  the  hill,  with  his 
long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  till 
the  trees  hid  him  from  her  sight. 

"  Ah,"  thought  she  with  a  natural 
pang  of  conjugal  jealousy,  ^^  hence- 
forth I  am  only  second  in  his  home. 
He  has  gone  to  welcome  his  child  1 " 
And  at  that  reflection  Mrs  Riccabocca 
shed  tears. 


Bat  so  BaOurally  Mnitble  waa  ahv 
that  she  hastaned  to  eorb  bir  omo-- 
tion,  and  efface  as  well  as  aha  conld* 
the  traee  of  a  atapmother's  giief. 
When  this  was  done,  and  a  nleot 
*  aelfHrebnking  pnayer  monnnred  ovar, 
the  good  womaa  descended  the  staiis 
with  alaori^,  and,  auDinening  up) 
her  beat  smUea,  emerged  (m  tiie 
terrace. 

She  was  repaid ;  for  soaroely  had 
she  oome  into  the  open  air,  when  two 
little  arms  were  thrown  ronnd  herv 
and  the  sweetest  Toioe  that  ever 
came  from  a  child*s  lips,  sighed  out  in 
broken  English,  *^  Good  mamma,  love 
me  a  little.'* 

^*  Love  yon?  with  my  whole  heart  P' 
oried  the  stepmother,  with  aU  a  mo- 
ther's honest  passion.  And  she  clasped 
the  child  to  her  breast. 

'^God  bless  yon,  my  wilel"  said 
Riccabocca,  in  a  hnskv  tone. 

''Please  take  Mb  too,"  added 
Jackeymo  in  Italian,  as  well  as  hia 
sobs  would  let  him — and  he  broke  off 
a  great  bou^^  full  of  blossoms  from 
his  favourite  orange-tree,  and  tfamst 
it  into  his  mistress's  hand.  She  had 
not  the  slightest  notion  what  ha 
meant  by  it  1 


CaARTSB  uz. 


Yiolante  was  indeed  a  bowitdiing 
child—a  child  to  whom  I  defy 
Mrs  Caudle  herself  (immortal  Mrs 
Caudle  I ")  to  have  been  a  harsh 
stepmother. 

Look  at  her  now,  as,  released  from 
those  kindly  arms,  she  stands,  still 
clinging  with  one  hand  to  her  new 
mamma,  and  holding  out  the  other 
to  Riccabocca— with  those  large  dark 
eyes  swimming  in  happy  tears.  What 
^  1 — 1 :i^  I    _2jj^|.  jyj  ingenuous 

looks  delicate— < 
3S  care — she  wants 
are  is  the  woman 
her  the  better  for 
in  innocent  infan- 
)se  clear  smooth 
hat  slight  frame, 
iral  grace  I 
K>se,  isyonrnorse, 
I  Riccabocca,  ob- 
;n-looking  woman, 
;ely — wi&out  cap 


or  bonnet,  but  a  great  silver  arrow: 
stuck  in  her  hair,  and  a  filagree 
chain  or  necklace  resting  upon  her 
kerchief. 

''  Ah,  good  Annetta,"  said  Yiolante 
in  Italian.  ''Papa,  she  says  she  is 
to  go  back ;  but  she  is  not  to  go  back 
— is  she  ?"  ^ 

Riccabocca,  who  had  scarcely  before 
noticed  the  woman,  started  at  that 
question — exchanged  a  rapid  glance 
with  Jackeymo — and  then,  mattering 
some  inaudible  excuse,  approached 
the  Nurse,  and,  beckonins  her  to  fol- 
low him,  went  away  into  uie  grounds* 
He  did  not  return  for  more  than  an 
hour,  nor  did  the  woman  tiien  aeoom- 
pany  him  home.  He  said  briefly  to 
his  wife  that  the  Nurse  was  obliged  to 
return  at  once  to  Italy,  and  that  she 
would  stay  in  the  village  to  catch  the 
mail ;  that  indeed  she  would  be  of  na 
use  in  their  establishment,  aa  she 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  { 
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ImH  tfait  ba  was  sadly  ilhdd  Y kskate 
woild  pine  for  her.'  And  '^olairte 
did  pioe  at  first.  But  still,  to  a  child 
it  is  so  great  a  thmg  to  find  a  parent — 
to  be  at  home — that,  tender  and 
gratefal  as  Yiolante  was,  she  conld 
not  be  moonsolable  while  her  father 
was  there  to  comfort. 

For  tiie  fiisl  few  dajrsi  Raccaboooa 
scarce^  pennitted  any  one  to  be  with 
his  dsttghter  but  hiaiaelf.    He  would 


not  even  leave  her  aUme  Mtii  hia 
Jemima.  They  walked  ont  together 
-^*sat  together  for  boors  in  the  fielvi- 
dere.  Then  by  degrees  he  began  to 
resign  her  more  and  more  to 
Jemima's  care  and  tuition,  especially 
in^English,  of  which  language  at 
present  she  spolte  only  a  few  sen- 
tences, (pm?io«sly,  perhaps,  learned 
by  heart,)  so  as  to  be  dear^  iiUeili* 
i^le. 


COUPIBR  IT, 


There  was  one  perron  in  the  estab* 
lishment  of  Dr  Riocabocoa,  who  waa 
aatiafled  neither  with  the  marriage  of 
hia  master  nor  the  arrival  of  Yiolante 
—and  that  was  onr  fHend  Lenny 
Fairfield.  Previema  to  the  all-absorb- 
ing doties  of  cottrtship,  the  yonng 
peasant  had  seeored  a  very  large 
tiiaiB  of  Biccaboeoa*s  attention.  The 
sage  had  felt  interest  in  the  growth  of 
this  mde  inteUlgenoe  stmggling  up 
to  light.  Bnt  what  with  the  wooing, 
and  what  wiUi  the  wedding,  Lenny 
Fah-field  had  sank  very  much  ont  of 
hia  artifioial  position  as  pnpil,  into 
his  natural  station  of  mider^gardener. 
And  on  the  arrival  of  Yiolante,  he 
saw,  with  aatnral  bitteniess,  that  he 
was  clean  forgotten,  not  only  by 
Rificabocoa,  but  almost  by  Jaekeymo. 
It  waa  tme  that  the  master  still  lent 
him  books,  and  the  servant  still  gave 
him  lectures  on  horticulture.  Bat 
Riccabocca  had  no  time  nor  inclina- 
tion now  to  amuse  himself  with  en- 
l^htening  that  tumult  of  conjecture 
which  the  books  created.  And  if 
Jaekeymo  had  been  covetoai  of  those 
mines  of  gold  buried  beneath  ^e 
acres  now  fairly  taken  from  the  Squire, 
(and  good-natoredly  added  rent-ireet 
as  an  aid  to  Jemima's  dower,)  before 
the  advent  of  the  young  lady  whose 
fetnre  dowry  the  produce  was  to 
flweQ— now  that  she  was  actually 
under  the  eyes  of  the  foithfbl  servant, 
such  a  stimnlas  was  given  to  his  in- 
dustiy,  that  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else  bit  the  land,  and  the  revolution 
he  designed  to  effect  in  its  natural 
English  crops.  The  garden,  save 
only  the  orange-trees,  was  abandoned 
entirdy  to  Lenny,  and  additional 
laboarers  were  called  in  for  the  field- 
woriL    Jaekeymo  had  decovered  that 


one  part  of  the  soil  was  suited  to 
lavender,  that  another  would  grow 
camomile.  He  had  in  his  heart  ap- 
portioned a  beautifhl  &M  of  ridi  loam 
to  flax ;  but  against  the  growth  of 
flax  the  Sqahre  set  his  face  obstinately. 
That  most  lucrative,  perhaps,  of  all 
crops,  when  soil  and  skill  suit,  had,  it 
would  appear,  been  formeily  attempted 
in  England  much  mare  commonly 
than  it  is  now;  since  you  will  find 
ibw  dd  leases  which  do  not  c<mtaifr 
a  dause  pfohihitory  of  fiax,  as  an 
impoverishment  of  the  land.  And 
though  Jaekeymo  learnedly  endea- 
Youiid  to  proTo  to  tiie  Squire  that 
the  flax  itsdf  contained  particles 
which,  if  returned  to  the  soil,  repaid 
all  that  the  crop  took  away,  Mr 
Haaeldean  had  hiaold*-£Ashiened  pre^ 
judices  on  the  matter,  which  were  in- 
superable. *^  My  fordlitbers,"  quoth 
be,  '^  did  not  put  that  clause  in  their 
leases  without  good  cause;  and  as 
the  Casino  lands  are  entailed  on 
Frank,  I  have  no  rieht  to  gratify 
your  foreign  whims  at  bis  expense." 

To  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  flax, 
Jaekeymo  resolved  to  convert  a  very 
nice  bit  of  pasture  into  orchard 
groand,  which  he  calculated  would 
bring  in  £10  net  per  acre  by  the 
time  Miss  Yiolante  was  marriageable. 
At  this.  Squire  pished  a  little ;  but  as' 
it  was  quite  dear  that  the  land  would 
be  all  the  more  valuable  hereafter  for 
the  fruit  trees,  be  eonsented  to  permit 
the  ^  grass  land  *  to  be  thus  purtially 
broken  up. 

All  these  changes  left  poor  L^my 
Fairfield  very  much  to  himself— at  a 
time  when  the  new  and  strange  de- 
vices which  the  initiation  into  book: 
knowledge  creates,  made  it  most 
derimble  that  he  should   have  tha 
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constant    goidance    of    a    superior  cottage  Yery  snllon  and  rery  moodjf 

mind.  he  saddenly  came  in  contact  wiib 

One  evening  after   bis  work,  as  Sprott  the  Unker, 
Lenny  was  returning  to  his  mother's 


CHAPTBR  y. 


The  tinker  was  seated  under  a 
hedge,  hammering  away  at  an  old 
kettle— with  a  little  fire  burning  in 
front  of  him—- and  the  donkey  hard  by, 
indulging  in  a  placid  doze.  Mr 
Sprott  looked  up  as  Lenny  passed^ 
nodded  kindly,  and  said-— 

^^Gk>od  evenin*,  Lenny:  glad  to 
hear  you  be  so  *spectably  sitivated 
with  Mounseer." 

"Ay,"  answered  Lenny,  with  a 
leayen  of  rancour  in  his  recollections, 
"You're  not  ashamed  to  speak  to 
me  now,  that  I  am  not  in  disgrace. 
But  it  was  in  disgrace,  when  it  wasn't 
my  fault,  that  the  real  gentleman 
was  most  kind  to  me." 

"Ar— r,  I^nny,"  said  the  Tinker, 
with  a  prolonged  rattle  in  that  said 
Ar— r,  which  was  not  without  great 
significance.  "  But  you  sees  the  real 
gentleman  who  han't  got  his  bread  to 
get,  can  hafford  to  'spise  his  cracter 
fn  the  world.  A  poor  tinker  must  be 
timbersome  and  nice  in  his  'socia- 
tions.  But  sit  down  here  a  bit, 
Lenny ;  I've  summat  to  say  to  ye ! " 

"Tome—" 

"To  ye.  Give  the  neddy  a  shove 
out  i'  the  vay,  and  sit  down,  I  say." 

Lenny  rather  reluctantly,  and  some- 
what superdliously,  accepted  this  in- 
vitation. 

"I  hears,"  said  the  Tinker  in  a 
voice  made  rather  indistinct  by  a 
couple  of  nails  which  he  had  inserted 
between  his  teeth ;  "  I  hears  as  how 

fou  be  unkimmon  fond  of  reading, 
ha'  sum  nice  cheap  books  in  m  v  bag 
yonder— sum  as  low  as  a  penny." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  them,"  said 
Lenny,  his  eyes  sparkling. 
The  Tinker  rose,  opened  one  of  the 

Eaniers  on  the  ass's  back,  took  out  a 
a^  which  he  placed  before  Lenny, 
and  told  him  to  suit  himself.    The 

Smug  peasant  desired  no  better, 
e  spread  all  the  contents  of  the 
bag  on  the  sward,  and  a  motley  col- 
lection of  food  for  the  mind  was 
there — food  and  poison  —  serpentes 
omifrfif— good  and  evil.    Here,  Mil- 


ton's Paradise  Lost,  there  The  Age 
of  Reason— here  Methodist  Tracts, 
there  True  Principles  of  Socialism 
—Treatises  on  Useful  ELnowledge  by 
sound  learning  actuated  by  pure  bene- 
volence—Appeals  to  Operatives  by 
the  shallowest  reasoners,  instigated 
by  the  same  ambition  that  had  moved 
Eratosthenes  to  the  conflagration  of 
a  temple;  works  of  fiction  admhrable 
as  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  innocent  as 
the  Old  English  Baron,  beside  coarse 
translations  of  such  garbage  as  had 
rotted  away  the  youth  of  France  under 
Louis  Quinze.  This  miscellany  was 
an  epitome,  in  short,  of  the  mixed 
Worid  of  Books,  of  that  vast  City  of 
the  Press,  with  its  palaces  and  hovels, 
its  aqueducts  and  sewers— which 
opens  all  alike  to  the  naked  eye  and 
the  curious  mind  of  him  to  whom  yon 
say,  in  the  Tinker's  careless  phrase, 
"  suit  yourself." 

But  it  is  not  the  first  impulse  of  a 
nature,  healthful  and  still  pure,  to 
settle  in  the  hovel  and  lose  itself 
amidst  the  sewers ;  and  Lenny  Fair- 
field turned  innocently  over  the  bad 
books,  and  selecting  two  or  three  of 
the  best,  brought  them  to  the  Tinker 
and  asked  the  price. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr  Sprott,  putUng 
on  his  spectacles,  "you  has  taken 
the  werry  dearest  c  them  'ere  be  much 
cheaper,  and  more  hinterestin'." 

"  But  I  don't  fancy  them,"  answered 
Lenny;  "I  don't  understMid  what 
they  are  about,  and  this  seems  to  tell 
one  how  the  steam-engine  is  made, 
and  has  nice  plates ;  and  this  is  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  which  Parson  Dale  once 
said  he  would  give  me— Pd  rather 
buy  it  out  of  my  own  money." 

"  Well,  please  yourself,"  quoth  the 
Tinker;  "you  shall  have  the  books 
for  four  bob,  and  you  can  pay  me 
next  month." 

"  Four  bobs— four  shillings  ?  it  is  a 
great  sum,"  said  Lenn^,  "  but  I  will 
lay  by,  as  yon  are  kind  enough  to 
trust  me ;  good  evening,  Mr  Sprott." 

"  Stay  a  bit,"  said  the  linker  ; 
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•*  ril  jnst  throw  yoa  these  two  little 
tjracks  into  the  bargiag ;  they  be  only 
a  shilling  %  dozen,  so  'tis  but  tnppence 
— and  yen  yon  has  read  those,  vy, 
you'll  be  a  reglar  cnstomer." 

The  tinker  tossed  to  Lenny  Nos.  1 
and  2  of  Appeals  to  Operatives, 
and  the  peasant  ^k  them  up  grate- 
fully. 

The  young  knowledge-seeker  went 
his  way  across  the  green  fields,  and 
under  the  still  autumn  foliage  of  the 
hedgerows.    He  looked  first  at  one 
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book,  then  at  another;  he  did  not 
know  on  which  to  settle. 

The  Tinker  rose  and  made  a  fire 
with  leaves  and  furze  and  sticks, 
some  dry  and  some  green. 

Lenny  has  now  opened  No.  1  of 
the  tracts :  they  are  the  shortest  to 
read,  and  don't  require  so  much  effort 
of  the  mind  as  the  explanation  of  the 
steam-engine. 

The  Tinker  has  now  set  on  his 
grimy  g|ne-pot,  and  the  glue  sim- 
mers. 


CHAPTER  YI. 


As  Violante  became  more  familiar 
with  her  new  home,  and  those  around 
her  became  more  familiar  with 
Vblante,  she  was  remarked  for  a 
certain  stateliness  of  manner  and 
bearing,  which,  had  it  been  less  evi- 
dently natural  and  inborn,  would  have 
seemed  misphiced  in  the  daughter  of 
a  forlorn  exile,  and  would  have  been 
rare  at  so  early  an  age  among  children 
of  the  loftiest  pretensions.  It  was 
with  the  ur  of  a  little  princess  that 
ahe  presented  her  tiny  hand  to  a 
friendly  pressure,  or  submitted  her 
calm  clear  cheek  to  a  presuming  kiss. 
Yet  withal  she  was  so  graceful,  and 
her  very  stateliness  was  so  pretty  and 
captivating,  that  she  was  not  the  less 
loved  for  all  her  grand  airs.  And, 
indeed,  she  deserved  to  be  loved ;  for 
though  she  was  certainly  prouder  than 
Mr  Dale  could  approve  of,  her  pride 
was  devoid  of  egotism ;  and  that  is  a 
pride  by  no  means  common.  She  had 
an  intuitive  forethought  for  others; 
you  could  see  that  she  was  capable  of 
that  grand  woman-heroism,  abnega- 
tion of  self;  and  though  she  was  an 
original  child,  and  often  grave  and . 
musing,  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy, 
sweet,  but  deep  in  her  character,  still 
she  was  not  above  the  happy  genial 
merriment  of  childhood,  — only  her 
silver  laugh  was  more  attuned,  and  her 
gestures  more  composed,  than  those 
of  children  habituated  to  many  play- 
fellows usually  are.  Mrs  Hazeldean 
liked  her  best  when  she  was  grave, 
and  said  **  she  would  become  a  very 
sensible  woman."  Mrs  Dde  liked 
her  best  when  she  was  gay,  and  said 
**  she  was  bom  to  make  many  a  heart 
ache ;"  for  which  Mrs  Dale  was  pro- 
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perly  reproved  by  the  Parson.  Mrs 
Hazeldean  gave  her  a  little  set  of 
garden  tools;  Mrs  Dale  a  picture- 
book  and  a  bcantifal  doll.  For  a  long 
time  the  book  and  the  doll  had  the 
preference.  But  Mrs  Hazeldean 
having  observed  to  Riccabocca  that 
the  poor  child  looked  pale,  and  ought 
to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  open  air,  the 
wise  father  ingeniously  pretended  to 
Violante  that  Mrs  Riccabocca  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  picture- 
book,  and  that  he  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  doll,  upon  which  Violante 
hastened  to  give  them  both  away, 
and  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
mamma  (as  she  called  Mrs  Riccabocca^ 
was  admiring  the  picture-book,  and 
Riccabocca  with  austere  gravity  dan- 
dled the  doll.  Then  Riccabocca  assured 
her  that  she  could  be  of  great  use  to 
him  in  the  garden;  and  Violante 
instantly  put  into  movement  her 
spade,  hoe,  and  wheel-barrow. 

This  last  occupation  brought  her 
into  immediate  contact  with  Mr 
Leonard  Fairfield ;  and  that  personage 
one  morning,  to  his  great  horror, 
found  Miss  Violante  had  nearly  exter- 
minated a  whole  celery-bed,  which 
she  had  ignorantly  conceived  to  be  a  • 
crop  of  weeds. 

Lenny  was  extremely  angry.  He 
snatched  away  the  hoe,  and  said 
angrily,  ''You  must  not  do  that. 
Miss,    ril  tell  your  papa  if  you—" 

Violante  drew  herself  up,  and  never 
having  been  so  spoken  to  before,  at 
least  since  her  arrival  in  England, 
there  was  something  comic  in  the 
surprise  of  her  large  eyes,  as  well  as 
something  tragic  in  the  dignity  of  her 
offended  mien.    *'  It  is  very  naughty 
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of  JOQ,  Miss,"  continned  Leonard  in 
a  milder  tone,  for  he  was  both  softened 
hj  the  eyes  and  awed  by  the  mien, 
**and  I  trost  yon  will  not  do  it 
again." 

"iVbn  ccrpwco,"  (I  don't  under- 
stand,) mnrmnred  Yiolante,  and  the 
dark  eyes  filled  with  tears.  At  that 
moment  np  came  Jackeymo;  and 
Violante,  pointing  to  Leonard,  said, 
with  an  effort  not  to  betray  her 
emotion,  *'^  II  fanciullo  e  moUo  groe- 
solanoy^"*  (he  is  a  very  rude  boy.^ 

Jackeymo  tnrned  to  Leonara  with 
the  look  of  an  enraged  tiger.  *•*'  How 
yon- dare,  scnm  of  de  earth  that  you 
are,"  cried  he,*  "  how  you  dare  make 
cry  the  signorina?"  And  his  Eng- 
lish not  supplying  familiar  vitupera- 
tives  su£Sciently,  he  poured  out  upon 
Lenny  such  a  profusion  of  Italian 
abuse,  that  the  boy  turned  red  and 
white  in  a  breath  with  rage  and  per- 
plexity. 

Violante  took  instant  compassion 
upon  the  victim  she  had  made,  and, 
with  true  feminine  caprice,  now 
began  to  scold  Jackeymo  for  his 
anger,  and,  finally  approaching 
Leonard,  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  said  with  a  kindness  at  once 
childlike  and  queenly,  and  in  the 
prettiest  imaginable  mixture  of  im- 
perfect English  and  soft  Italian,  to 
which  I  cannot  pretend  to  do  justice, 
and  shall  therefore  translate:  ^* Don't 
mind  him.  I  dare  say  it  was  all  my 
fault,  only  I  did  not  understand  yon : 
are  not  these  things  weeds  ?" 

'•*'  No,  my  darling  signorina,"  said 
Jackeymo  in  Italian,  looking  ruefully 
at  the  celery- bed,  "  they  are  not 
weeds,  and  they  sell  very  well  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  But  still,  if  it 
amuses  you  to  plack  them  up,  I  should 
like  to  see  who*s  to  prevent  it." 

Lenny  walked  away.  He  had  been 
•  called  ''  the  scum  of  the  earth,"  by  a 
foreigner  too !  He  had  again  been  ill- 
treated  for  doing  what  he  conceived 


his  duty.  He  was  again  feding  the' 
distinction  between  rich  and  poor, 
and  he  now  fancied  that  that  distinc- 
tion involved  deadly  wartare,  for  he 
had  read  from  beginning  to  end  thoso 
two  damnable  tracts  which  the 
Tinker  had  presented  to  him.  Bnt 
in  the  midst  of  all  tjie  angry  disturb- 
ance of  his  mind,  he  felt  the  soft 
touch  of  the  infant's  hand,  the  sooUi- 
ing  influence  of  her  condliating  words, 
and  be  was  half  ashamed  that  he  had 
spoken  so  roughly  to  a  child. 

Still,  not  trusting  himself  to  speak, 
he  walked  away  and  sat  down  at  a 
distance.  '^  I  don't  see,"  thought  he, 
*'  why  there  should  be  rich  and  poor, 
master  and  servant."  Lenny,  be  it 
remembered,  had  not  heard  the  Par- 
son's Political  Sermon. 

An  hour  after,  having  composed 
himself,  Lenny  returned  to  his  woriL. 
Jackeymo  was  no  longer  in  the 
garden ;  he  had  gone  to  the  fields ; 
but  Biccabocca  was  standing  by 
the  celery -bed,  and  holding  the 
red  silk  umbrella  over  Violante  as 
she  sat  on  the  ground  looking  np  at 
her  father  with  those  eyes  alr^y 
so  full  of  intelligence,  and  love, 
and  soul. 

"Lenny,"  said  Rlccabooca,  "my 
young  lady  has  been  telling  me  that 
she  has  been  very  naughty,  and 
Giacomo  very  unjust  to  you.  For- 
give them  both." 

Lenny's  suUenness  melted  in  an 
instant:  the  reminiscence  of  tracts 
Nos.  1  and  2, — 

'*  Like  the  baseless  f&bric  of  a  visioii. 
Left  not  a  wreck  behind.** 

He  raised  eyes,  swimming  with  all 
his  native  goodness,  toward  the  wise 
man,  and  dropped  them  gratefully  on 
the  face  of  the  infant  peace-maker. 
Then  he  turned  away  his  head  and 
fairly  wept.  The  Parson  was  right : 
"  O  ye  poor,  have  charity  for  the  ridi ; 
O  ye  rich,  respect  the  poor." 


•  It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  Jackeymo,  in  his  oonreraations  with  his 
master  or  Violante,  or  his  conferences  with  himself,  employs  his  native  language,  which 
is  therefore  translated  without  the  blunders  that  he  is  driren  to  commit  when  com- 
pelled to  trust  himself  to  the  tongue  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  a  sojourner. 
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CHAPTER  Til. 


Now  from  that  day  the  humble 
Lemiy  and  the  regal  Yiolante  became 
great  friends.  With  what  pride  be 
tangbt  her  to  distingnish  between 
celery  and  weeds — and  bow  prond 
too  was  she  when  she  learned  that 
shewasiMe^//  There  is  not  a  greater 
pleasoreyoncangiveto  children,  espe- 
cially female  children,  than  to  make 
them  feel  they  are  already  of  yaloe  in 
the  world,  and  serviceable  as  well  as 
protected.  Weeks  and  months  rolled 
away,  and  Lenny  still  read,  not  only 
the  books  lent  him  by  the  Doctor, 
but  those  be  bought  of  Mr  Sprott. 
As  for  the  bombs  and  shells  against 
religion  which  the  Tinker  carried  in 
bis  bag,  Lenny  was  not  induced  to 
blow  himself  np  with  them.  He  had 
been  reared  fh>m  his  cradle  in  simple 
love  and  reverence  for  the  Divine 
Father,  and  the  tender  Saviour,  whose 
life  beyond  all  records  of  bnman  good- 
■ess,  whose  death  beyond  all  epics  of 
mortal  heroism,  no  being  whose 
infancy  has  been  taught  to  supplicate 
the  Mereifdl  and  adore  the  Holy,  yea, 
even  though  his  later  Tife  may  be 
entangled  amidst  the  thorns  of  some 
desolate  pyrrhonism,  can  ever  hear 
reviled  and  scoffed  without  a  shock 
to  the  conscience  and  a  revolt  of  the 
heart.  As  the  deer  recoils  by  instinct 
from  the  tiger,  as  the  very  look  of  the 
scorpion  deters  you  from  handling  it, 
though  yon  never  saw  a  scorpion 
before,  so  the  very  first  line  in  some 
ribald  profanity  on  which  the  Tinker 
put  his  black  finger,  made  Lenny^s 
blood  run  cold.  Safe,  too,  was  the 
peasant  boy  from  any  temptation  in 
works  of  a  gross  and  licentious  nature, 
not  only  becanse  of  the  happy  igno- 
rance of  his  rural  life,  but  because  of 
a  more  enduring  safe- guard— genius! 
Genius,  that,  manly,  robust,  healthful 
as  it  be,  is  long  before  it  lose  its 
instinctive  Dorian  modesty ;  shame- 
faced, because  so  susceptible  to  glory 
—  genins,  that  loves  indeed  to 
dream,  but  on  the  violet  bank,  not  the 
dnng-hill.  Wherefore,  even  in  the 
^Tor  of  the  senses,  it  seeks  to  escape 
from  the  sensual  into  worlds  of  fancy, 
subtle  and  refined.  But  apart  from 
the  passions,  true  genins  is  the  most 
practical  of  all  human  gifts.   Like  the 


Apollo,  whom  the  Greek  worshipped 
as  its  type,  even  Arcady  is  its  exile, 
not  its  home.  Soon  weary  of  the 
dalliance  of  Temp^,  it  ascends  to  its 
mission — the  Archer  of  the  silver  bow, 
the  guide  of  the  car  of  light.  Speak- 
ing more  plainly,  genius  is  the  enthu- 
siasm for  self- improvement;  it  ceases 
or  sleeps'  the  moment  it  desists  from 
seeking  some  object  which  it  believes 
of  value,  and  by  that  object  it  iusen- 
sibly  connects  its  self- improvement 
with  the  positive  advance  of  the 
world.  At  present  Lenny's  genius  had 
no  bias  that  was  not  to  the  Positive 
and  Useful.  It  took  the  direction 
natural  to  his  sphere,  and  the  wants 
therein— viz.,  to  the  arts  which  we 
call  mechanical.  He  wanted  to  know 
about  steam-engines  and  Artesian 
wells;  and  to  know  about  them  it 
was  necessary  to  know  something  of 
mechanics  and  hydrostatics;  so  he 
bought  popular  elementary  works  on 
those  mystic  sciences,  and  set  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  at  work  on  experi- 
ments. 

Noble  and  generous  spirits  are  ye, 
who,  with  small  care  for  fame,  and 
little  reward  from  pelf,  have  opened 
to  the  intellects  of  the  poor  the  portals 
of  wisdom  I  I  honour  and  revere  ye ; 
only  do  not  think  ye  have  done  all 
that  is  needfbl.  Consider,  I  pray  ye, 
whether  so  good  a  choice  from  the 
Tinker's  bag  would  have  been  made 
by  a  boy  whom  religion  had  not  scared 
from  the  Pestilent,  and  genins  had  not 
led  to  the  Self-improving.  And  Lenny 
did  not  wholly  escape  from  the  me- 
phitic  portions  of  the  motley  elements 
from  which  bis  awakening  mind  drew 
its  nurture.  Think  not  it  was  all  pure 
oxygen  that  the  panting  lip  drew  in. 
No ;  there  were  still  those  inftamma- 
tory  tracts.  Political  I  do  not  like  to 
call  them,  for  politics  mean  the  art  of 
government,  and  the  tracts  I  speak  of 
assailed  all  government  which  man- 
kind has  hitherto  recognised.  Sad  rub- 
bish, perhaps,  were  such  tracts  to  you, 
O  sound  thinker,  in  your  easy- chair! 
Or  to  you,  practised  statesman,  at 
your  post  on  the  Treasury  Bench — to 
you,  calm  dignitary  of  a  learned  Church 
— or  to  you,  my  lord  judge,  who  may 
often  have  sent  from  your  bar  to  the 
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dire  Orcns  of  Norfolk's  Isle  the  ghosts 
of  men  whom  that  rubbish,  falling 
simnltaneously  on  the  bumps  of  ac- 
quisitiveness and  combativeuess,  hath 
untimely  slain.  Sad  rubbish  to  you ! 
But  seems  it  such  rubbish  to  the  poor 
man,  to  whom  it  promises  a  paradise 
on  the  easy  terms  of  upsetting  a 
world  ?  For  ye  see,  these  "  Appeals  to 
Operatives"  represent  that  same 
world-upsetting  as  the  simplest  thing 
imaginable — a  sort  of  two-and- two- 
make- four  proposition.  The  poor 
have  only  got  to  set  their  strong 
hands  to  the  axle,  and  heave- a-hoy  I 
and  hurrah  for  the  topsey-turvey ! 
Then,  just  to  put  a  little  wholesome 
rage  into  the  heave- a-hoy  I  it  is  so 
facile  to  accompany  the  eloquence  of 
"  Appeals"  with  a  kind  of  stir-the- 
bilc-up  statistics — "  Abuses  of  the 
Aristocracy  " — "  Jobs  of  the  Priest- 
hood " — "  Expenses  of  Army  kept  up. 
for  Peers'  younger  sons" — "Wars 
contracted  for  the  villanous  pmpose 
of  raising  the  rents  of  the  landowners" 
— all  arithmetically  dished  up,  and 
seasoned  with  tales  of  every  gentle- 
man who  has  committed  a  misdeed, 
every  clergyman  who  has  dishonoured 
his  cloth ;  as  if  such  instances  were 
fair  specimens  of  average  gentlemen 
and  ministers  of  religion !  All  this, 
passionately  advanced,  (and  observe, 
never  answered,  for  that  literature 
admits  no  controversialists,  and  the 
writer  has  it  all  his  own  way,)  may  be 
rubbish ;  but  it  is  out  of  such  rubbish 
that  operatives  build  barricades  for 
attack,  and  legislators  prisons  for  de- 
fence. 

Our  poor  friend  Lenny  drew  plenty 
of  this  stuff  from  the  Tinker's  bag.  Ho 
thought  it  very  clever  and  very  elo- 
quent ;  and  he  supposed  the  statistics 
were  as  true  as  mathematical  demon- 
strations. 

A  famous  knowledge- diffuser  is 
looking  over  my  shoulder,  and  tells 
me,  '^Increase  education,  and  cheapen 
£Ood  books,  and  all  this  rubbish  will 
disappear!"  Sir,  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it.  If  you  printed  Ricardo 
and  Adam  Smith  at  a  farthing  a  vo- 
lume, I  still  believe  that  they  would 
be  as  little  read  by  the  operatives  as 
they  are  now-a-days  by  a  very  large 
proportion  of  highly  cultivated  men. 
I  still  believe  that,  while  the  press 
works,  attacks  on  the  rich,  and  pro- 


positions for  heave- a- hoys,  will  always 
form  a  popular  portion  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  Labour.  There's  Lenny  Fair- 
field reading  a  treatise  on  hydraulics, 
and  constructing  a  model  for  a  foun- 
tain into  the  bargain ;  but  that  docs 
not  prevent  his  acquiescence  in  any 
proposition  for  getting  rid  of  a  National 
Debt,  which  he  certainly  never  agreed 
to  pay,  and  which  he  is  told  makes 
sugar  and  tea  so  shamefully  dear.  No. 
I  tell  you  what  does  a  little  counter- 
act those  eloquent  incentives  to  break 
his  own  head  against  the  strong  walls 
of  the  Social  System— it  is,  that  he  has 
two  eyes  in  that  head,  which  are  not  al- 
waysemployedin  reading.  And, hav- 
ing been  told  in  print  that  masters  are 
tyrants,  parsons  hypocrites  or  drones 
in  the  hive,  and  landowners  vampires 
and  bloodsuckers,  he  looks  out  into 
the  little  world  around  him,  and,  first, 
he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
his  master  is  not  a  tyrant,  (perhaps 
because  he  is  a  foreigner  and  a  philo- 
sopher, and,  for  what  I  and  Lenny 
know,  a  republican.)  But  then  Parson 
Dale,  though  High  Church  to  the 
marrow,  is  neither  hypocrite  nordrone. 
He  has  a  very  good  living,  it  is  true — 
much  better  than  he  ought  to  have^ 
according  to  the  "  political "  opinions 
of  those  tracts ;  but  Lenny  is  obliged 
to  confess  that,  if  Parson  Dale  were  a 
penny  the  poorer,  he  would  do  a  pen- 
nyworth's less  good ;  and,  comparing 
one  parish  with  another,  such  as 
Roodhall  and  Hazeldean,  he  is  dimly 
aware  that  there  Is  no  greater  crvi- 
LisER  than  a  parson  tolerably  well 
off.  Then,  too.  Squire  Hazeldean, 
though  as  arrant  a  Tory  as  ever  stood 
upon  shoe-leather,  is  certainly  not  a 
vampire  nor  bloodsucker.  He  does 
not  feed  on  the  public ;  a  great  many 
of  the  public  feed'  upon  him :  and, 
therefore,  his  practical  experience  a 
little  staggers  and  perplexe?  Lenny 
Fairfield  as  to  the  gospel  accuracy  of 
his  theoretical  dogmas.  Masters,  par- 
sons, and  landowners  I  having,  at  the 
risk  of  all  popularity,  just  given  a  coup 
de  patie  to  certain  sages  extremely  the 
fashion  at  present,  I  am  not  going  to 
let  you  off  without  an  admonitory  flea 
in  the  ear.  Don't  suppose  that  any 
mere  scribbling  and  typework  will 
suffice  to  answer  the  scribbling  and 
typework  set  at  work  to  demollsn  you 
— tmVe  down  that  rubbish  you  can't 
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— fiw  it  down  you  may.  If  you  are 
rich,  like  Squire  Hazeldean,  do  good 
with  your  money ;  if  you  are  poor, 
Uke  Signor  Biccabocca,  do  good  with 
your  kindness. 

See  I  there  is  Lenny  now  receiviug 
his  week's  wages ;  and  though  Lenny 
knows  that  he  can  get  higher  wages 
in  the  very  next  parish,  his  bine  eyes 
are  sparUing  with  gratitude,  not  at 
the  chmk  of  the  money,  but  at  the 
poor  exile's  friendly  talk  on  things 
apart  from  all  service ;  while  Violante 
is  descending  the  steps  from  the  ter- 
race, charg^  by  her  mother-in-law 
with  a  little  basket  of  sago,  and 
suchlike   delicacies,   for    Mrs  Fair- 


field, who  has  been  idling  the  last  few 
days. 

Lenny  will  see  the  Tinker  as  he  goes 
home,  and  he  will  buy  a  most  Demos- 
thenean  "  Appeal " — a  tract  of  tracts, 
upon  the  "  Propriety  of  Strikes,"  and 
the  Avarice  of  Masters.  But,  some- 
how or  other,  I  think  a  few  words 
from  Signor  Biccabocca,  that  did  not 
cost  the  Signor  a  farthing,  and  the 
sight  of  his  mother's  smile  at  the 
contents  of  the  basket,  which  cost 
very  little,  will  serve  to  neutralise  the 
effects  of  that  "  Appeal,"  much  more 
efl3caciously  than  the  best  article  a 
Brougham  or  a  Mill  could  write  on 
the  subject. 


CnAPTER  Till. 


Spring  had  come  again ;  and  one 
beautifm  May-day,  Leonard  Fairfield 
sate  beside  the  little  fountain  which 
he  had  now  actually  constructed  in 
the  garden.  The  butterflies  were 
hovering  over  the  belt  of  flowers  which 
he  had  placed  around  his  fountain, 
and  the  birds  were  singing  overhead. 
Leonard  Fairfield  was  resting  from 
his  day's  work,  to  enjoy  his  abstemious 
dinner,  beside  the  cool  play  of  the 
sparkling  waters,  and,  with  the  yet 
keener  appetite  of  knowledge,  he  de- 
voured his  book  as  he  munched  his 
crusts. 

A  penny  tract  is  the  shoeing-hom 
of  literature:  it  draws  on  a  great  many 
books,  and  some  too  tight  to  be  very 
useful  in  walking.  The  penny  tract 
quotes  a  celebrated  writer,  you  long 
to  read  him  ;  it  props  a  startling  asser- 
tion by  a  grave  authority,  you  long 
to  refer  to  it.  During  the  nights  of 
the  past  winter,  Leonard's  inteUigence 
had  made  vast  progress :  he  had  taught 
himself  more  than  the  elements  of 
mechanics,  and  put  to  practice  the 
principles  he  had  acquired,  not  only  in 
the  hydranlical  achievement  of  the 
fountain,  nor  in  the  still  more  notable 
application  of  science,  commenced  on 
the  stream  in  which  Jackeymo  had 
fished  for  minnows,  and  which  Lenny 
had  diverted  to  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gating two  fields,  but  in  various  in- 
genious contrivances  for  the  facilita- 
tion or  abridgment  of  labour,  which 
had  excited  great  wonder  and  praise 
in  the  neighbom*hood.    On  the  other 


hand,  those  rabid  little  tracts,  which 
dealt  so  summarily  with  the  destinies 
of  the  human  race,  even  when  his 
growing  reason,  and  the  perusal  of 
works  more  classical  or  more  logical, 
had  led  him  to  perceive  that  they  were 
illiterate,  and  to  suspect  that  they 
jamped  from  premises  to  conclusions 
with  a  celerity  very  different  from  the 
careful  ratiocination  of  mechanical 
science,  had  still,  in  the  citations  and 
references  wherewith  they  abounded, 
lured  him  on  to  philosophers  more 
specious  and  more  perilous.  Out  of 
the  Tinker's  bag  he  had  drawn  a 
translation  of  Condorcet's  Progress 
of  Man^  and  another  of  Bousseau's 
Social  Contract.  These  had  induced 
him  to  select  from  the  tracts  in  the 
Tinker's  miscellany  those  which 
abounded  most  in  professions  of  phi- 
lanthropy, and  predictions  of  some 
coming  Golden  Age,  to  which  old  Sa- 
turn's was  a  joke— tracts  so  mild  and 
mother-like  in  their  language,  that  it 
required  a  much  more  practical  expe- 
rience than  Lenny's  to  perceive  tliat 
you  would  have  to  pass  a  river  of 
blood  before  you  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  setting  foot  on  the  flowery 
banks  on  which  they  invited  you  to 
repose — tracts  which  rouged  poor 
Christianity  on  the  cheeks,  clapped  a 
crown  of  innocent  daffodillies  on  her 
head,  and  set  her  to  dancing  a  pas  de 
zqthyr  in  the  pastoral  ballet  in  which 
St  Simon  pipes  to  the  flock  he  shears ; 
or  having  first  laid  it  down  as  a  pre- 
liminary axiom,  that 
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'^  The  cloud-capt  towera,  the  goi^eous  palaces, 
Tho  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself— 
Yea,  all  which  it  iimerit,  shall  dusolve,** 

Bubstitnted  in  place  thereof  MoDsieor 
Fourier's  Bymmetrical  pbalanstere,  or 
Mr  Owen's  architectural  parallelo- 
gram. It  was  With  some  such  tract 
that  Lenny  was  seasoning  his  crusts 
and  his  radishes,  when  Riccabocca, 
bending  his  long  dark  face  over  the 
Student's  shoulder,  said  abruptly — 

^^  Diavoioy  my  friend  !  What  on 
earth  have  you  got  there  ?  Just  let 
me  look  at  it,  will  you  ?  " 

Leonard  rose  respectfully,  and 
coloured  deeply  as  be  surrendered 
the  tract  to  Riccabocca. 

The  wise  man  read  the  first  page 
attentively,  the  second  more  cursorily, 
and  only  ran  his  eye  over  the  rest. 
He  had  gone  through  too  vast  a  range 
of  problems  political,  not  to  have 
passed  over  that  venerable  Pons  Asi-' 
norum  of  Socialism,  on  which  Fou- 
riera  and  St  Simons  sit  straddling  and 
cry  aloud  that  they  have  arrived  at 
the  last  boundary  of  knowledge  I 

*^  All  this  is  as  old  as  the  hills,** 
quoth  Riccabocca  irreverently ;  "  but 
the  hills  stand  still,  and  this— there  it 
goes ! "  and  the  sage  pointed  to  a  cloud 
emitted  from  his  pipe.  *^  Did  you  ever 
read  Sir  David  Brewster  on  Optical 
Delusions?  No!  Well,  TU  lend  it  to 
you.  You  will  find  therein  a  story  of 
a  lady  who  always  saw  a  black  cat  on 
her  hearth-  rug.  The  black  cat  existed 
only  in  her  fancy,  but  tiie  hallucina- 
tion was  natural  and  reasonable— eh 
— what  do  you  think  ? 

*'  Why,  sir,"  said  Leonard,  not 
catching  the  Italian's  meaning,  ^^I 
don't  exactly  see  that  it  was  naturd 
and  reasonable." 

^^  Foolish  boy,  yes !  because  black 
cats  are  things  possible  and  known. 
Bat  who  ever  saw  upon  earth  a  com- 
m  unity  of  men  such  as  sit  on  the 
hearth-rugs  of  Messrs  Owen  and 
Fourier  ?  If  the  lady's  hallucination 
was  not  reasonable,  what  is  his,  who 
believes  in  such  vi:$ions  as  these?  " 

Leonard  bit  his  lip. 

''  My  dear  boy,"  cried  Riccabocca 
kindly,  ^'  the  only  thing  sure  and 
tangible  to  which  these  writers  would 
lead  you,  lies  at  the  first  step,  and 
that  ia  what  is  commonly  called 
a  Revolution.  Now,  I  know  what 
that  is.     I  have   gone,  not  indeed 


through  a  revolution,  bat  «b  attempt 
at  one." 

Leonard  raised  his  eyes  towards  his 
master  with  a  look  of  proiband  re- 
spect, and  great  cariosity* 

^'  Yes,"  added  Riceabocca,  and  the 
face  on  which  the  boy  gaeed  ex« 
changed  its  usual  grotesque  and  sar- 
donic expression  for  one  animated, 
noble,  and  heroic  ^^  Yes,  not  .% 
revolution  for  chimeras,  but  for  that 
cause  which  the  coldest  allow  to  be 
good,  and  which,  when  succesefnl,  all 
time  approves  as  divine — the  redemp- 
tion of  our  native  soil  from  the  rule  of 
the  foreigner  1  I  have  shared  in  such 
an  attempt.  And,"  continued*  tb^ 
Italian  mournfully,  *^  recalling  now 
all  the  evil  passions  it  arotises,  all 
the  ties  it  dissolves,  all  the  blood 
that  it  commands  to  flow,  all  the 
healthful  industry  it  airests,  all  the 
madmeu  that  it  aroro,  all  the  vic- 
tims that  it  dupes,  I  qoestion 
whether  one  man  really  honest,  pure, 
and  humane,  who  has  once  gone 
through  such  an  ordeal,  would  ever 
hazard  it  again,  unless  he  was  assured 
that  the  victory  was  certain  —  ay, 
and  the  object  for  which  he  fights  not 
to  be  wrested  from  his  hands  amidst 
the  uproar  of  the  elements  that  the 
battle  has  released." 

The  Italian  paused,  shaded  his  brow 
with  his  hand,  and  remained  long 
silent.  Then,  gradually  resuming 
his  ordinary  tone,  he  continued — 

^^Revolutions  that  have  no  defi- 
nite objects  made  clear  by  the  posi- 
tive experience  of  history ;  revolutions^ 
in  a  word,  that  aim  less  at  substi- 
tuting one  law  or  one  dynasty  for 
another,  than  at  changing  the  whole 
scheme  of  society,  have  been  little 
attempted  by  real  statesmen.  Even 
Lycurgus  is  proved  to  be  a  myth 
who  never  existted.  They  are  the  sug- 
gestions of  philosophers  who  liv^ 
apart  from  the  actual  world,  and 
whose  opinions  (though  generally 
they  were  very  benevolent,  good  sort 
of  men,  and  wrote  in  an  elegant 
poetical  style)  one  would  no  more 
take  on  a  plain  matter  of  life,  than 
one  would  look  upon  V irgiPs  Eclogues 
as  a  faithful  picture  of  the  ordinary 
pains  and  pleasures  of  the  peasants 
who  tend  our  sheep.  Read  them  as 
you  would  read  poets,  and  they  are 
delightful.      But  attempt  to   shapo 
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the  worid  aooording  to  the  poetry — 
and  fit  joarself  for  a  madfaoase.  The 
ftuther  off  the  age  is  from  the  reali- 
satioii  of  Boch  projects,  the  more  these 
poor  philosophers  hove  indniged  them. 
Tliiu,  it  iras  amidst  the  saddest  cor- 
niptioa  of  court  manners  that  it  be- 
came the  fashion  in  Paris  to  sit  for 
OBe*s  picture,  with  a  crook  in  one*s 
kand,  as  Alexis  or  Daphne.  Just 
as  liberty  was  fast  dying  out  of  Greece, 
and  the  successors  of  Alexander  were 
founding  their  monarchies,  and  Rome 
was  growing  up  to  crush  in  its  iron 
grasp  all  states  save  its  own,  Plato 
withdraws  his  eyes  from  the  world,  to 
open  them  in  his  dreamy  Atlantis. 
Jost  in  the  grimmest  period  of  Eiig- 
li^  history,  with  the  axe  hanging 
over  his  head,  Sir  Thomas  More  gives 
yon  his  Utopia,  Just  when  the 
world  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  new 
Seaostris,  the  dreamers  of  France 
tdl  you  that  the  age  is  too  enlight- 
ened for  war,  that  man  is  henceforth 
to  be  governed  by  pure  reason,  and 
Uve  in  a  paradise.  Very  pretty 
leading  all  this  to  a  man  like  me, 
Lmray,  who  can  admire  and  smile  at 
it.  But  to  yon,  to  the  man  who  has 
to  work  for  his  living,  to  the  man  who 
thinks  it  would  be  so  much  more 
pleasant  to  live  at  his  ease  in  a  pha- 
lanstere  than  to  work  eight  or  ten 
hours  a  day ;  to  the  man  of  talent 
and  action  and  industry,  whose  future 
is  invested  in  that  tranquillity  and 
order  of  a  state,  in  which  talent  and 
action  and  industry  are  a  certain 
espital;  —  why,  Messrs  Coutts  the 
great  bankers  had  better  encourage 
a  theory  to  upset  the  system  of  bank- 
mg  t  Whatever  disturbs  society,  yea, 
even  by  a  causeless  panic,  much  more 
l^  an  actual  struggle,  falls  first  upon 
the  market  of  liibour,  and  thence 
sifecta   prejudicially    every   depart- 


ment of  intelligenoe.  In  such  times 
the  arts  are  arrested ;  literature  is 
neglected ;  people  are  too  basy  to  read 
anything  save  appeals  to  their  pas- 
sions. And  capital,  shaken  in  its  sense 
of  security,  no  longer  ventures  boldly 
through  the  land,  calling  forth  all  the 
energies  of  toil  and  enterprise,  and 
extending  to  every  workman  his  re- 
ward. Now,  Lenny,  take  this  piece 
of  advice.  You  are  young,  clever,  and 
aspiring:  men  rarely  succeed  in 
changing  the  world  ;  but  a  man  sel- 
dom fails  of  success  if  he  lets  the 
world  alone,  and  resolves  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  Yon  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  crisis  of  your  life ;  it  is  the 
struggle  between  the  new  desires 
knowledge  excites,  and  that  sense  of 
poverty,  which  those  desires  convert 
either  into  hope  and  emulation,  or 
into  envy  and  despair.  I  grant  that 
it  is  an  up- hill  work  that  lies  before 
you  ;  but  don't  you  think  it  is  always 
easier  to  climb  a  mountain  than  it  is 
to  level  it?  These  books  call  on  yon 
to  level  the  mountain ;  and  that  moun- 
tain is  the  property  of  other  people, 
subdivided  amongst  a  great  many 
proprietors,  and  protected  by  law.  At 
the  first  stroke  of  the  pick-axe,  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  what  yon  are  taken 
up  for  a  trespass.  But  the  path  up 
the  mountain  is  a  right  of  way  uncon- 
tested. You  may  be  safe  at  the  sum- 
mit, before  (even  if  the  owners  are 
fools  enough  to  let  you)  you  could  have 
levelled  a  yard.  Cospetto!^  quoth 
the  Doctor,  '*  it  is  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago  since  poor  Plato 
began  to  level  it,  and  the  mountain 
is  as  high  as  ever  1 " 

Thus  saying,  Biccabocca  came  to 
the  end  of  his  pipe,  and,  stalking 
thonghtfuliy  away,  he  left  Leonard 
Fairfield  trying  to  extract  light  firom 
the  smoke. 


ceAPTBa  IX. 


Shortly  after  thb  discourse  of 
Riccaboeca's,  an  incident  occurred  to 
Leonard  that  ser\'ed  to  carry  his 
mind  into  new  directions.  One 
evening,  when  his  mother  was  out, 
he  was  at  work  on  a  new  mechanical 
tontrivanoe,  and  bad  the  misfortune 
to  break  one  of  the  instruments  which 
he  employed.     Now  it  will  be  re- 


membered that  his  father  had  been 
the  Sqnire*s  head  -  carpenter  ;  the 
widow  had  carefully  hoarded  tlie  tools 
of  his  craft,  which  had  belonged  to 
her  poor  Mark  ;  and  though  she 
occasionally  lent  them  to  I^nard, 
she  would  not  give  them  up  to  his 
service.  Amongst  these,  Leonard 
knew  that  he  should  find  the  one  that 
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be  wanted ;  and  being  much  interested 
in  bis  contriyance,  he'  conld  not  wait 
till  his  mother's  return.  The  tools, 
with  other  little  relics  of  the  lost, 
were  kept  in  a  large  trank  in  Mrs 
Fairfield^s  sleeping  room ;  the  tmnk 
was  not  locked,  and  Leonard  went  to 
it  withont  ceremony  or  scruple.  In 
rummaging  for  the  instrument,  his 
eye  fell  upon  a  bundle  of  MSS. ;  and 
he  suddenly  recollected  that  when 
ho  was  a  mere  child,  and  before  he 
much  knew  the  difference  between 
yerse  and  prose,  his  mother  had 
pointed  to  these  MSS.  and  said, ''  One 
day  or  other,  when  you  can  read 
nicely,  TU  let  you  look  at  these, 
Lenny.  My  poor  Mark  wrote  such 
yerses — ah,  he  was  a  scollard  !  *' 
Leonard,  reasonably  enough,  thought 
tiiat  the  time  had  now  arriyed  when  he 
was  worthy  the  priyilege  of  reading 
the  paternal  effusions,  and  he  took 
forth  the  MSS.  with  a  keen  but 
melancholy  interest.  He  recognised 
his  father^s  handwriting,  which  be  had 
often  seen  before  in  account-books 
and  memoranda,  and  read  eagerly 
some  trifling  poems,  which  did  not 
show  much  genius,  nor  much  mastery 
of  language  and  ry  thm— such  poems, 
in  short,  as  a  self-educated  man,  with 
poetic  taste  and  feeling,  rather  than 
poetic  inspiration  or  artistic  culture, 
might  compose  with  credit,  but  not 
for  fame.  But  suddenly,  as  he  tuiiied 
oyer  these  '  Occasional  Pieces/ 
Leonard  came  to  others  in  a  different 
handwriting— a  woman's  handwriting 
— small,  and  fine,  and  exquisitely 
formed.  He  had  scarcely  read  six 
lines  of  these  last,  before  his  attention 
was  irresistibly  chained.  They  were 
of  a  different  order  of  merit  from  poor 
Maik's ;  they  bore  the  unmistakeable 
stamp  of  genius.  Like  the  poetry  of 
women  in  general,  they  were  deyoted 
to  person^  feeling— they  were  not 
the  mirror  of  a  world,  but  reflections 
of  a  solitary  heart.  Yet  this  is  the 
kind  of  poetry  most  pleasing  to  the 
young.  And  the  yerses  in  question 
had  another  attraction  for  Leonard : 
they  seemed  to  express  some  struggle 
akin  to  his  own— some  complaint 
against  the  actual  condition  of  the 
writer's  life,  some  sweet  melodious 
murmurs  at  fortune.  For  the  rest, 
they  were  characterised  by  a  yein  of 
sentiment  so  eleyated  that,  if  written 


by  a  man,  it  would  haye  run  into 
exaggeration;  written  by  a  woman, 
the  romance  was  carried  off  by  so  many 
genuine  reyelations  of  sincere,  deep, 
pathetic  feeling,  that  it  was  always 
natural,  though  true  to  a  nature  from 
which  you  would  not  augur  happi- 
ness. 

Leonard  was  still  absorbed  in  tho 
perusal  of  these  poems,  when  Mra 
Fairfield  entered  the  room. 

"What  haye  you  been  about,. 
Lenny  ? — searching  hi  my  box  ?  " 

"I  came  to  look  for  my  father's 
bag  of  tools,  mother,  and  I  found 
these  papers,  which  you  said  I  might 
read  some  day." 

"I  doesn't  wonder  you  did  not 
hear  me  when  I  came  in,"  said  the 
widow  sighing.  "  I  used  to  sit  still 
for  the  hour  together,  when  my  poor 
Mark  read  his  poems  to  me.  There 
was  such  a  pretty  one  about  the  *  Pea- 
sant's Fireside,'  Lenny— haye  you  got 
hold  of  that?" 

"  Yes,  dear  mother ;  and  I  remarked 
the  allusion  to  you :  it  brought  tears^ 
to  my  eyes.  But  these  yerses  are^ 
not  my  father's— whoso  are  they? 
They  seem  a  woman's  hand." 

Mrs  Fidrfield  looked  —  changed 
colour— giew  fahit— and  seated  her- 
self. 

"  Poor,  poor  Nora  I "  swd  she  fal- 
teringly.  1  did  not  know  as  they 
were  there ;  Mark  kep  'em ;  they  got 
among  his — " 

Leonard. — "  Who  was  Nora  ?  " 

Mrs  Fairfield. — *'  Who  ? — child, 
— who?  Nora  was— was  ray  owiv 
— own  sister." 

Leonard  (in  great  amaze,  contrast- 
ing his  ideal  of  the  writer  of  these 
musical  lines,  in  that  graceful  hand,, 
with  his  homely  uneducated  mother, 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write.) — 
"Your  sister— is  it  possible?  Mji 
aunt,  then.  How  comes  it  you  neyer 
spoke  of  her  before  ?  Oh  I  you  should 
be  so  proud  of  her,  mother." 

Mrs  Fairfield  (clasping  her 
hands.) — "  We  were  proud  of  her,  all 
of  us— father,  mother — all  1  She  waa- 
so  beautiful  and  so  good,  and  not 
proud  she  I  though  she  looked  like 
the  first  lady  in  the  land.  Oh !  Nora,. 
Nora!" 

Leonard  (after  a  pause.) — **  But 
she  must  haye  been  highly  edu- 
cated?" 
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Mrs  Fairfisld.  —  ^^  'Deed  she 
was !" 

Leonard. — "  How  was  tbat?" 

Mrs  Fairfield  (rockiog  herself  to 
and  fro  in  her  chair.) — "  Oh  I  my 
Lady  washer  godmother— Lady  Laos- 
mere  I  mean— and  took  a  fancy  to  her 
when  she  was  that  high !  and  had  her 
to  stay  at  the  Park,  and  wait  on  her 
ladyship ;  and  then  she  pnt  her  to 
school,  and  Nora  was  so  clever  that 
nothing  wonld  do  bat  she  mnst  go  to 
London  as  a  governess.  Bat  don't 
talk  of  it,  boy !— don't  talk  of  it !" 

Leonard. — "  Why  not,  mother? 
— what  has  become  of  her? — ^where 
is  she?" 

Mrs  Fairfieu>  (barsting  into  a 
paroxysm  of  tears.)—"  In  her  grave 
—in  her  cold  grave  I    Dead,  dead !" 

Leonard  was  inexpressibly  grieved 
and  shod[ed.  It  is  the  attribate  of 
the  poet  to  seem  always  living,  al- 
ways a  Mend.  Leonard  felt  as  if 
some  one  very  dear  had  been  sud- 
denly torn  from  his  heart.  He  tried 
to  console  his  mother ;  bnt  her  emotion 
was  contagions,  and  he  wept  with 
her. 

"  And  how  long  has  she  been 
dead?"  he  asked  at  last,  in  moam- 
fol  accents. 

*^  Many's  the  lone  year,  many ; 
bat,"  added  Mrs  Fairfield,  rising*  and 
patting  her  tremnloas  hand  on  Leo- 


nardos shonlder,  "  yoa'li  jast  never 
talk  to  me  abont  her— I  can't  bearjt 
— it  breaks  my  heart.  I  can  bear 
better  to  talk  of  Mark— come  down 
stairs— come." 

''May  I  not  keep  these  verses, 
mother?    Do  let  mo." 

"  Well,  well,  those  bits  o'  paper  be 
all  she  left  behind  her — yes,  keep 
them,  bat  pat  back  Mark's.  Are 
they  all  here? — sareF"  And  the  widow, 
though  she  conld  not  read  her  has- 
band's  verses,  looked  jealously  at  the 
MSS.  written  in  his  irregular  large 
scrawl,  and,  smoothing  them  carefally, 
replaced  them  in  the  trunk,  and  re- 
settled over  them  some  sprigs  of  lav- 
ender, which  Leonard  had  unwittingly 
disturbed. 

"  But,"  said  Leonard,  as  his  eye 
again  rested  on  the  ^beautiful  hand- 
writing of  his  lost  aunt — "  but  yon 
call  her  Nora— I  see  she  signs  her- 
self L." 

'^  Leonora  was  her  name.  I  said 
she  was  my  Lady's  godchild.  We 
called  her  Nora  for  short " — 

"  Leonora— and  I  am  Leonard— is 
that  how  I  came  by  the  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes — do  hold  your  tongue, 
boy,"  sobbed  poor  Mrs  Fairfield  ;  and 
she  could  not  be  soothed  nor  coaxed 
into  continuing  or  renewing  a  sabject 
which  was  evidently  associated  with 
insupportable  pain. 


CHAPTBRX. 


It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
effect  that  this  discovery  produced  on 
Leonard's  train  of  thought.  Some 
one  belonging  to  hb  own  humble  race 
had,  then,  preceded  him  in  his  strug- 
gling flight  towards  the  loftier  regions 
of  Intelligence  and  Desire.  It  was 
like  the  mariner  amidst  unknown 
seas,  who  finds  carved  upon  some 
desert  isle  a  familiar  household  name. 
And  this  creature  of  genius  and  of 
sorrow— whose  existence  he  had  onlv 
learned  b^  her  song,  and  whose  deatn 
created,  in  the  simple  heart  of  her 
sister,  so  passionate  a  grief,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years— supplied  to 
the  romance  awaking  in  his  young 
heart  the  ideal  which  it  unconsciously 
sought.  He  was  pleased  to  hear  that 
she  had  been  beautiful  and  good.  He 
paused  from  his  books  to  muse  on  her, 


and  picture  her  image  to  his  fancy. 
That  there  was  some  mystery  in  her 
fate  was  evident  to  him ;  and  while 
that  conviction  deepened  his  interest, 
the  mystery  itself,  by  degrees,  took  » 
charm  which  he  was  not  anxious  to 
dispel.  He  resigned  himself  to  Mrs 
Fairfield's  obstinate  silence.  He  was 
contented  to  rank  the  dead  amongst 
those  holy  and  ineffable  images  which 
we  do  not  seek  to  unveil.  Youth  and 
Fancy  have  many  secret  hoards  of 
idea  which  they  do  not  desire  to  im- 
part, even  to  Uiose  most  in  their  con- 
fidence. I  doubt  the  depth  of  feeling 
in  any  man  who  has  not  certain  re- 
cesses in  luk  soul  into  which  none  may 
enter. 

Hitherto,  as  I  have  said,  the  talents 
of  Leonard  Fairfield  had  been  more 
turned  to  things  positive  than  to  the 
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ideal ;  to  science  and  inrestigation  of 
foct  than  to  poetry,  and  that  airier 
tmth  in  which  poetry  has  its  element, 
lie  had  read  our  greater  poets,  in- 
deed, bat  without  thoagfat  of  imitat- 
ing ;  and  rather  from  the  general 
cariosity  to  inspect  all  celebrated 
monnments  of  the  human  mind,  than 
^m  that  especial  predilection  for 
verse  which  is  too  common  in  child- 
hood and  youth  to  be  any  sure  sign 
of  a  poet.  Bat  now  these  melodies, 
unknown  to  all  the  world  beside,  rang 
in  his  ear,  mingled  with  his  thoughts 
— set,  as  it  were,'^his  whole  life  to 
music  He  read  poetry  with  a  dif* 
-ferent  sentiment — it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  diBcorerad  its  secret. 
And  so  reading,  the  passion  seiaed 
imn,  and  ^^  the  nmmbers  came." 

To  many  ipinds,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  grave  and  earnest 
pilgrimage,  I  am  Vandal  enough 
to  think  that  the  indulgence  of 
poetic  taste  and  reverie  does  great 
and  lasting  harm  ;  that  it  serves 
to  enervate  the  character,  give  false 
ideas  of  life,  impart  the  semblance 
of  drudgery  to  the  noble  toils  and 
-duties  of  the  active  man.  All 
poetry  would  not  do  this — not,  for 
instance,  the  Classical,  in  its  diviner 
masters — not  the  poetry  of  Homer, 
of  Virgil,  of  Sophocles— not,  perhaps, 
even  that  of  the  indolent  Horace. 
But  the  poetry  which  youth  usually 
loves  and  appreciates  the  best — the 
poetry  of  mere  sentiment— does  so  in 
minds  already  over  predisposed  to 
•the  sentimental,  and  which  require 
bracing  to  grow  into  healthful  man- 
hood. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  this  latter 
kind  of  poetry,  which  is  peculiarly 
modem,  does  suit  many  minds  of 
another  mould — minds  which  our 
modern  life,  with  its  hard  positive 
forms,  tends  to  produce.  And  as  in 
certain  climates  plants  and  herbs,  pe- 
culiarly adapted  as  antidotes  to  those 
diseases  most  prevalent  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, are  profusely  sown,  as  it  were, 
by  the  benignant  providence  of  na- 
ture— so  it  may  be  that  the  softer  and 
more  romantic  species  of  poetry,  which 
comes  forth  in  harsh,  money  making, 
nnromantic  times,  is  intended  as 
curatives  and  counter- poisons.  The 
^orld  is  so  much  with  us,  now- a- days, 
that  we  need  have  something  that 


prates  to  us,  idbeit  even  in  too  fine 
an  euphuism,  of  the  moon  and  star^. 

Certes,  to  Leonard  Fairfield,  at 
that  period  of  his  intellectoal  life,  the 
softness  of  our  Helicon  descended  ila 
healing  dews.  In  bis  tarbnlent  and 
unsettled  amUtion,  in  his  vmgae 
grapple  with  the  giant  forms  of  poli- 
tical truths,  in  his  bias  towards  the 
application  of  science  to  immediate 
practical  purposes,  this  lovely  Tision 
of  the  Muse  came  in  the  white  robe 
of  the  Peacemaker ;  and  with  upraised 
hand,  pointing  to  serene  skies,  she 
opened  to  him  fair  glimpses  of  the 
Beautiful,  which  is  given  to  Peasant 
as  to  Prince — showed  to  him  that  on 
the  surface  of  earth  there  is  som^hing 
nobler  than  fortune — that  he  who  caa 
view  t^e  world  as  a  poet  is  always 
at  soul  a  king  ;  white  to  practical 
purpose  itself,  that  larger  and  more 
profound  invention,  which  poetry 
stimulates,  supplied  the  grand  design 
and  the  subtle  view — leading  him  be- 
yond the  mere  ingenuity  of  ^e  me- 
chanic, and  habituating  him  to  regard 
the  inert  force  of  the  matter  at  his 
command  with  the  ambition  of  the 
Discoverer.  But,  above  all,  the  dis- 
content that  was  within  him  finding 
a  vent,  not  in  deliberate  war  upon 
this  actuid  world,  but  through  the 
purifying  channels  of  song — in  the 
vent  itself  it  evaporated,  it  was 
lost.  By  accustoming  ourselves  to 
survey  all  things  with  the  spirit  that 
retains  and  reproduces  them  only  in 
their  lovelier  or  grander  aspects,  a 
vast  philosophy  of  toleration  for  what 
we  before  gaaed  on  with  scorn  or  hate 
insensibly  grows  npon  us.  Leo- 
nard looked  into  his  heart  afier  the 
enchantress  had  breathed  upon  it ; 
and  through  the  mists  of  the  fleet- 
ing and  tender  melancholy  which 
betrayed  where  she  had  been,  he 
beheld  a  new  sun  of  delight  and  joy 
dawning  over  the  landscape  of  human 
life. 

Thus,  though  she  was  dead  and 
gone  from  his  actual  knowledge,  this 
mysterious  kinswoman  — "  a  voice, 
and  nothing  more** — had  spoken  to 
him,  soothed,  elevated,  cheered,  at- 
tuned each  discord  into  harmony;  and, 
if  now  permitted  from  some  serener 
sphere  to  behold  the  life  that  her  sooi 
thus  strangely  influenced,  verily,  with 
yet  holier  joy,  the  saving  and  lovely 
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jB^t  migbt  hare  glided  onward  in  ^tat  we  are!    How  know  we  whnt 

Ute  Eteraal  Progress.  lives  a  single  thongbt  retained  from 

We  call  the  large  maioritj  of  lin<  the  dost  of  nameless  graves  may  have 

Uvea   obecwt,     Presumptnoos  lighted  to  renown  ? 


CHAPTBa  XL  . 


It  was  abont  m  year  after  Leonard's 
discovery  of  the  family  MBS.  that 
Parson  Bale  borrowed  the  quietest 
pad  mare  in  the  Sqnire's  stables,  and 
set  ont  on  an  equestrian  excursion. 
He  said  that  he  was  bound  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  his  old  parish- 
loners  of  Laasmere;  for,  as  it  has 
teen  incidentally  implied  in  a  pre- 
vious  chapter,  he  had  been  connected 
with  that  borough  town  (and,  I  may 
here  add,  in  the  capacity  of  curate) 
before  he  had  been  indncted  into  the 
living  of  Ha£eldean. 

It  was  so  rarely  that  the  Parson 
stirred  fipom  home,  that  this  jour- 
ney to  a  town  more  than  twenty 
miles  off  was  regarded  as  a  most 
daring  adventure,  both  at  the  Hall  and 
at  the  Parsonage.  Mrs  Dale  could 
Slot  sleqp  the  whole  previous  night 
with  thinking  of  it ;  and  though  she 
had  natuTi^y  one  of  her  worst  ner- 
vous headaches  on  the  eventful  morn, 
she  yet  suffered  no  hands  less  thought- 
M  than  her  own  to  pack  up  the  saddle- 
bags which  the  Parson  had  borrowed 
along  with  the  pad.  Nay,  so  distrust- 
fol  was  she  of  the  possibility  of  the 
good  man's  exerting  the  slightest 
common  sense  in  hoc  lUisence,  that 
abe  kept  him  dose  at  her  side  while 
ahe  was  engaged  in  that  same  opera- 
tion of  packing  up — showing  him  the 
«xact  spot  in  which  the  clean  shirt 
was  put,  and  how  nicely  the  old  slip- 
pers were  packed  up  in  one  of  his  own 
aermons.  8be  implored  him  not  to 
jaistake  the  sandwiches  lor  his  shav- 
iog-soap,  and  made  him  observe  how 
carefidly  she  had  provided  against 
ancb  confusion,  by  placing  them  as  far 
apart  from  each  other  as  the  nature  of 
saddlebags  will  admit.  The  poor 
Parson— who  was  really  by  no  means 
an  absent  man,  but  as  little  likely  to 
shave  himself  with  sandwiches  and 
l«Bch  upon  soap  as  the  most  oommon- 
place  mortal  may  be — listened  with 
conjugal  patience,  and  tiiought  that 
man  never  had  such  a  wife  before^ 
aor  was  it  withont  tears  in  his  own 


eyes  that  he  tore  bimsdf  from  the 
farewdl  embrace  of  his  weeping 
Carry. 

I  confess,  however,  that  it  was  with 
some  apprehension  that  he  set  bis 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  trasted  bis 
person  to  the  mercies  of  an  unfamiliar 
animal.  For  whatever  might  be  Mr 
Dale's  minor  accomplishments  as  man 
and  parson,  borsemanship  was  not  his 
forte.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  he  had 
taken  the  reins  in  his  hand  more  than 
twice  since  he  had  been  married. 

The  Squire's  surly  old  groom.  Mat, 
was  in  attendance  with  the  pad ;  and, 
to  the  Parson's  gentle  inquiry  whether' 
Mat  was  quite  sure  that  the  pad  was 
quite  safe,  replied  laconically,  "  Oi, 
oi,  give  her  her  head.*' 

*^  Give  her  her  headl"  repeated 
Mr  Dale,  rather  amazed,  for  be  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  taking 
away  that  part  of  the  beast's  frame, 
so  essential  to  its  vital  economy — 
*'  Give  her  her  head  I " 

^^  Oi,  oi ;  and  don't  jerk  her  up  like 
that,  or  she'll  £ftll  a  doincing  on  her 
bind- legs." 

The  Parson  instantly  slackened  the 
reins ;  and  Mrs  Dale — who  had  tarried 
^hind  to  control  her  tears  —  now 
runniog  to  the  door  for  *^  more  last 
words,"  he  waived  his  hand  wiUi 
courageous  amenity,  and  ambled  forth 
into  the  lane. 

Our  equestrian  was  absoH)ed  at 
first  in  studying  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  pad,  and  trying  thereby  to  arrive 
at  some  notion  of  her  general  charac- 
ter :  guessing,  for  instance,  why  she 
raised  one  ear  and  laid  down  the 
other ;  why  she  kept  bearing  so  close 
to  the  left  that  she  brushed  his  leg 
against  the  hedge;  and  why,  when 
she  arrived  at  a  little  side-gate  in  the 
fields,  which  led  towards  the  home- 
farm,  she  came  to  a  fall  stop,  and  fell 
to  rubbing  her  nose  against  the  rail — 
an  occupation  from  which  the  Parson, 
finding  all  civil  rononstrances  in  vain, 
at  length  diverted  her  by  a  timorous 
application  pf  the  whip. 
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This  crisis  on  the  road  fairly  passed, 
the  pad  seemed  to  comprehend  that 
she  had  a  jonmej  before  her,  and 
giving  a  petulant  whisk  of  her  tail, 
quickened  her  amble  into  a  short 
trot,  which  soon  brought  the  Parson 
into  the  high  road,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  Casino. 

Here,  sitting  on  the  gate  which  led 
to  his  abode,  and  shaded  by  his 
umbrella,  he  beheld  Dr  Riccabocca. 

The  Italian  lifted  his  eyes  from  the 
book  he  was  reading,  and  stared  hard 
at  the  Parson ;  and  he — not  venturing 
to  withdraw  his  whole  attention  from 
the  pad,  (who,  indeed,  set  up  both  her 
ears  at  the  apparition  of  Riccabocca, 
and  evinced  symptoms  of  that  sur- 
prise and  superstitious  repugnance  at 
unknown  objects  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  "  shying,")— looked  askance 
at  Riccabocca. 

"  Don't  stir,  please,"  said  the  Par- 
son, *'  or  I  fear  you'll  alarm  this 
creature;  it  seems  a  nervous,  timid 
thing ; — soho — gently — gently." 

And  he  fell  to  patting  the  mare  with 
great  unction. 

The  pad,  thus  encouraged,  over- 
came her  first  natural  astonishment  at 
the  sight  of  Riccabocca  and  the  red 
umbrella ;  and  having  before  been  at 
the  Casino  on  sundry  occasions,  and 
sagaciously  preferring  places  within 
the  range  of  her  experience  to  bournes 
neither  cognate  nor  conjecturable,  she 
moved  gravely  up  towards  the  gate 
on  which  the  Italian  sate ;  and,  after 
eyeing  him  a  moment — as  much  as  to 
say,  "  I  wish  you  would  get  off" — 
came  to  a  dead  lock. 

"  Well,"  said  Riccabocca,  "  since 
your  horse  seems  more  disposed  to  be 
polite  to  me  than  yourself,  Mr  Dale, 
I  take  the  opportunity  of  your  present 
involuntary  pause  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  elevation  in  life,  and  to 
breathe  a  friendly  prayer  that  pride 
may  not  have  a  fall!" 

"  Tut,"  said  the  Parson,  affecting 
an  easy  air,  though  still  contemplating 
the  pad,  who  appeared  to  have  fallen 
Into  a  quiet  doze,  ^'  it  is  true  that  I 
have  not  ridden  much  of  late  years, 
and  the  Squire's  horses  are  very  high 
fed  and  spirited ;  but  there  is  no  more 
harm  in  them  than  their  roaster  when 
one  once  knows  their  ways,'* 

**  Chi  T&  piano,  tA  nno, 
£  chi  Ti  MQo  t4  lontano,** 


said  Riccabocco,  pointing  to  the  sad- 
dle-bags. '^  You  go  slowly,  therefore 
safely ;  and  he  who  goes  safely  may 
go  far.  You  seem  prepared  for  a 
journey?" 

"  I  am,"  said  the  Parson ;  "  and 
on  a  matter  that  concerns  you  a 
little." 

"Me!"  exclaimed  Riccabocca — 
''concerns  me!" 

''  Yes,  so  far  as  the  chance  of 
depriving  you  of  a  servant  whom  yoa 
like  and  esteem  affects  you." 

"  Oh,"  said  Riccabocca,  "  I  under- 
stand: you  have  hinted  to  me  very 
often  that  I  or  Knowledge,  or  both 
together,  have  unfitted  Leonard  Fair- 
field for  service." 

''  I  did  not  say  that  exactly ;  I  said 
that  you  have  fitted  him  for  something 
higher  than  service.  But  do  not  re- 
peat this  to  him.  And  I  cannot  yet 
say  more  to  you,  for  I  am  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  success  of  my  mission ; 
and  it  will  not  do  to  unsettle  poor 
Leonard  until  we  are  sure  that  we  can 
improve  his  condition." 

"  Of  that  you  can  never  be  sure,'* 
quoth  the  wise  man,  shaking  his  head; 
'^  and  I  can't  say  that  I  am  unselfish 
enough  not  to  bear  yon  a  grudge  for 
seeking  to  decoy  away  from  me  an 
invaluable  servant — ^faithful,  steady^ 
intelligent,  and  (added  Riccabocca, 
warming  as  he  approached  the  climac- 
teric adjective)— exceedingly  cheap  \ 
Nevertheless  go,  and  Heaven  speed 
yon.  I  am  not  an  Alexander,  to  stand 
between  man  and  the  sun." 

''Yon  are  a  noble  great-hearted 
creature,  Signor  Riccabocca,  in  spita 
of  your  cold-blooded  proverbs  and 
villanons  books."  The  Parson,  as 
he  said  this,  brought  down  the  whip- 
hand  with  so  indiscreet  an  enthnsiasa 
on  the  pad's  shoulder,  that  the  poor 
beast,  startled  out  of  her  innocent 
doze,  made  a  bolt  forward,  which 
neariy  precipitated  Riccabocca  from 
his  seat  on  the  stile,  and  then  turning 
round — as  the  Parson  tugged  despe- 
rately at  the  rein— caught  the  bit 
between  her  teeth,  and  set  off  at  a 
canter.  The  Parson  lost  both  his 
stirrups;  and  when  be  regained  them, 
(as  the  pad  slackened  her  pace,)  and 
bad  time  to  breathe  and  look  about 
hiro,  Riccabocca  and  the  Casino  were 
both  out  of  sight. 

"  Certainly,"  quoth  Parson  Dale, 
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as  he  resettled  bimself  with  great  com- 
placency, and  a  conscions  triamph 
that  be  was  still  on  the  pad's  back— 
*^  certainly  it  is  true  '  that  the  noblest 
«ouqaest  ever  made  by  man  was  that 
of  toe  horse:'  a  fine  creature  it  is — 


801 

a  very  fine  creature — and  uncom- 
monly difficult  to  sit  on,— especially 
without  stirrups."  Finnly  in  his 
stirrups  the  Parson  planted  his  feet  ; 
and  the. heart  within  him  was  very 
proud. 


CIIAPTBB  XII. 


Lansmere  was  situated  in  the  county 
adjoining  that  which  contained  the 
village  of  Hazeldean.  Late  at  noon  the 
Parson  crossed  the  little  stream  which 
divided  the  two  shires,  and  came  to 
an  inn,  which  was  placed  at  an  angle, 
where  the  great  main  road  branched 
off  into  two  directions— the  one  lead- 
ing towards  Lansmere,  the  other 
j^omg  more  direct  to  London.  At  this 
tun  the  pad  stopped,  and  put  down 
both  ears  with  the  air  of  a  pad  who 
has  made  up  her  mind  to  bait.  And 
the  Parson  himself,  feeling  very  warm 
and  somewhat  sore,  said  to  the  pad 
benignly,  "  It  is  just — thou  shalt  have 
com  and  water!"    , 

Dismounting  therefore,  and  finding 
bhnself  very  stiff,  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  ien*a  firma^  the  Parson  con- 
signed the  pad  to  the  ostler,  and 
walked  into  the  sanded  parlour  of  the 
inn,  to  repose  himself  on  a  very  hard 
Windsor  chair. 

He  had  been  alone  rather  more  .than 
half-an-honr,  reading  a  county  news- 
paper which  smelt  much  of  tobacco, 
and  tiying  to  keep  off  the  files  that 
gathered  round  him  in  swarms,  as  if 
they  had  never  before  seen  a  Parson, 
and  were  anxious  to  ascertain  how  the 
flesh  of  him  tasted, — when  a  stage- 
coach stopped  at  the  inn.  A  travefler 
got  out  with  his  carpet-bag  in  his 
band,  and  was  shown  into  the  sanded 
parlour. 

The  Parson  rose  politely,  and  made 
a  bow. 

The  traveller  touched  his  hat, 
without  taking  it  off— looked  at  Mr 
Dale  from  top  to  toe — then  walked  to 
the  window,  and  whistled  a  lively  im- 
patient tune,  then  strode  towards  the 
fireplace  and  rang  the  bell;  then 
stared  again  at  the  Parson ;  and  that 
gentleman  havuig  courteously  laid 
down  the  newspaper,  the  traveller 
seized  it,  threw  himself  on  a  chair, 
flung  one  of  his  legs  over  the  table, 
tolsed  the  other  up  on  the  mantel- 


piece, and  began  reading  the  paper, 
while  he  tilted  the  chair  on  its  hind 
legs  with  so  daring  a  disregard  to  the 
ondinary  position  of  chairs  and  their 
occupants,  that  the  shuddering  Parson 
expected  every  moment  to  see  him 
come  down  on  the  back  of  his  skull. 

Moved,  therefore,  to  compassion, 
Mr  Dale  said  mildly— 

*^  Those  chairs  are  very  treacherous, 
sir.    I'm  afraid  you'll  be  down." 

*'Eh,"  said  the  traveller,  looking 
up  much  astonished.  ^^  Eh,  down  ? 
— oh,  you're  satirical,  sir." 

**  Satirical,  sir?  upon  my  word,  no  I " 
exclaimed  the  parson  earnestly. 

*^  I  think  every  free-bom  man  has  a 
right  to  sit.  as  he  pleases  in  his  own 
house,"  resumed  the  traveller  with 
warmth ;  *^  and  an  inil  is  his  own 
house,  I  gness,  so  long  as  he  pays 
his  score.    Betty,  my  dear." 

For  the  chambermaid  had  now  re- 
plied to  the  bell. 

^^  I  han't  Betty,  sir ;  do  you  want 
she?" 

**  No,  Sally — cold  brandy  and  water 
— and  a  biscuit." 

**  I  han't  Sally  either,"  muttered 
the  chambermaid ;  but  the  traveller 
turning  round,  showed  so  smart  a 
neckcloth  and  so  comely  a  face,  that 
she  smiled,  coloured,  and  went  her  way. 

The  traveller  now  rose,  and  finng 
down  the  paper.  He  took  out  a  pen- 
knife, and  began  paring  his  nails. 
Suddenly  desisting  from  this  elegant 
occupation,  his  eye  caught  sight  of 
the  Parson's  shovel-hat,  which  lay  on 
a  chair  in  the  comer. 

"You're  a  clergyman,  I  reckon, 
sir,"  said  the  traveller,  with  a  slight 
sneer. 

Again  Mr  Dale  bowed— bowed  in 
part  deprecatingly— in  part  with  dig- 
nity. It  was  a  bow  that  said,  "  I^o 
offence,  shr,  but  I  am  a  clergyman, 
and  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it." 

"  Going  far?"  asked  the  traveller. 

Pabson.— "Not  very." 
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Traveller. — "  In  a  chaise  or  fly  ? 
If  so,  and  we  are  going  the  same 
way — halves." 

Parson.—"  Halves  ?  " 

Traveller. — "  Yes,  Fll  pay  half 
the  damage — pikes  inclusive." 

Parson. — "  You  are  very  good, 
sir.  But,*'  (spoken  with  pride)  "  I 
am  on  horseback." 

Traveller.  —  "On  horseback  I 
Well,  I  should  not  have  guessed  that  I 
You  don*t  look  like  it.  Where  did 
you  say  you  were  going?" 

**  I  did  not  say  where  I  was  going, 
sir,"  said  the  Parson  drily,  for  1^  was 
much  offended  at  that  vague  and  un- 
grammatical  remark  applicable  to  his 
horsemanship,  that  "  he  did  not  look 
like  it." 

"  Close  I"  said  the  travirilcr  laugh- 
ing ;  "  an  old  traveller,  I  reckon." 

The  Parson  made  no  reply,  but  he 
took  up  his  shorel-hat,  and,  with  a 
bow  more  majestic  than  the  previous 
one,  walked  out  to  see  if  his  pad  had 
finished  her  com. 

The  animal  had  indeed  finished  all 
the  com  afforded  to  her,  which  was 
not  much,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
Mr  Dale  resumed  his  journey.  He 
had  performed  about  three  miles,  when 
the  sound  of  wheels  behind  made  him 
turn  his  head,  and  he  perceived  a 
chaise  driven  very  fast,  while  out  of 
the  windows  thereof  dangled  strange- 
ly a  pair  of  human  legs.  The  pad  be- 
gan to  curvet  as  the  post  horses 
rattled  behind,  and  the  Parson  had 
only  an  indistinct  vision  of  a  human 
face  supplanting  these  human  legs. 
The  traveller  peered  out  at  him  as  he 
whirled  by — saw  Mr  Dale  tossed  up 
and  down  on  the  saddle,  and  cried  out, 
"How's  the  leather?" 

"Leather!"  soliloquised  the  Par- 
son, as  the  pad  reeomposed  herself. 
"  What  does  he  mean  by  that  ? 
Leather !  a  very  vulgar  man.  But  I 
got  rid  of  him  cleverly." 

Mr  Dale  arrived  without  farther 
adventure  at  Lansmere.  He  put  up 
at  the  principal  inn— refreshed  him- 
self by  a  general  ablution— and  sate 
down  with  good  appetite  to  his  beef- 
steak Mid  pint  of  port. 

The  Parson  was  a  better  judge  of 
the  physiognomy  of  man  than  that  of 
the  horse ;  and  after  a  satisfactory 
glance  vt  the  the  civil  smirking  land- 
lord, who  removed  the  cover  and  set 


on  the  wine,  he  ventured  on  an 
attempt  at  conversation.  "Is  my 
lord  at  the  park?" 

Landlord,  still  more  civilly  than 
before :  "  No,  sir,  his  lOrdship  and 
my  lady  have  gone- to  town  to  meet 
Lord  L'Estrange." 

"Lord  L'Estrange!  He  is  in 
England,  then?" 

"  Why,  so  I  heard,"  replied  the 
landlord,  "  but  we  never  see  Mm  here 
now.  I  remember  him  a  very  pretty 
young  man.  Every  one  was  fond  of 
him,  and  proud  of  him.  Bat  what 
pranks  he  did  play  when  he  was  a  lad  t 
We  hoped  he  would  come  in  for  onr 
boro*  some  of  these  days,  but  he  ha» 
taken  to  foren  parts — more*8  the  pity. 
I  am  a  regular  Blue,  sir,  as  I  ought 
to  be.  The  Blue  candidate  always 
does  me  the  honour  to  eome  to  the 
Lansmere  Arms.  Tis  only  the  low 
party  puts  up  with  The  Boar,"  added 
the  landlord  with  a  look  of  ineffable 
disgust.  "  I  hope  you  like  the  wine, 
sir?" 

"  Very  good,  and  seems  old." 

"  Bottled  these  eighteen  years,  sir. 
I  had  in  the  cask  for  the  great  elec- 
tion of  Dashmore  and  Egerton.  I 
have  little  left  of  it,  and  I  never  give 
it  but  to  old  friends  like — for,  I  think, 
sir,  though  you  be  grown  stout,  and 
look  more  grand,  I  may  say  that  I've 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon  be- 
fore." 

"  That's  tme,  I  daresay,  though  I 
fear  I  was  never  a  very  good  customer.*^ 

Landlord. — "  Ah,  it  t»  Mr  Dale, 
then !  I  thought  so  when  yon  came 
into  the  hall.  I  hcpe  your  lady  is 
quite  well,  and  the  Squire  too ;  fine 
pleasant- spoken  gentleman  ;  no  fault 
of  his  if  Mr  Egerton  went  wrong. 
Well,  wehave  neverseen  him — I  mean 
Mr  Egerton — since  that  time.  I  don't 
wonder  he  stays  away ;  but  my  lord's 
son,  who  was  brought  up  here, — it  an't- 
nat'ral  like  that  he  should  turn  his 
back  on  us  1 " 

Mr  Dale  made  no  reply,  and  the- 
landlord  was  about  to  retire,  when 
the  Parson,  pouring  out  another  glass 
of  the  port,  said, — "  There  must  be 
great  changes  in  the  parisbk  Is  Mr 
Morgan,  the  medical  man,  still 
here?" 

"No,  indeed;  he  took  out  bis 
ploma  after  you  left,  and  became  • 
real  doetor ;  and  »  pretty  practice  he 
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had  too,  when  he  took,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, to  some  new-fangled  way  of 
phTsicking — I  think  they  callait  homy- 
something — ^' 

*^  HoouBopathy  1  ** 

**  Tbat*s  it— something  against  all 
reason:  and  so  he  lost  his  practice 
here  and  went  np  to  Lunnun.  IVe 
not  heard  of  him  sinee.** 

«^Do  the  Avenels  keep  their  old 
honse?*' 

"  Oh  yes  I — and  are  pretty  well  off, 
I  hear  say.  John  la  always  poorly  ; 
though  he  still  goes  now  and  then  to  the 
Odd  Fellows,  and  takes  his  glass ;  bat 
his  wife  comes  and  fetches  him  away 
before  he  can  do  himself  any  barm." 

^^Mrs  Avenel  is  the  same  as 
ever?" 

^^  She  holds  her  head  higher,  I 
think,"  said  the  landlord,  smiling. 
"  She  was  always — not  exactly  proud 
like,  but  what  I  calls  gumptious." 

"  I  never  heard  that  word  before," 
said  the  Parson,  laymg  down  his 
knife  and  foi^.  ^^  Bumptious,  indeed, 
thoi^h  I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  dic- 
tionary, has  crept  into  familiar  par- 
lance, especially  amongst  young  folks 
at  school  and  college." 

*^  Bumptious  is  bumptious,  and 
gumptious  is  gumptious,"  said  the 
landlord,  delighted  to  puzzle  a  Par- 
son. *^  Now  the  town  beadle  is  bump- 
tious, and  Mrs  Avenel  is  gumptious." 

"  She  is  a  very  respectable  woman," 
said  Mr  Dale,  somewhat  rebukingly. 

*^In  course,  sir,  aU  gumptious  folks 
are ;  they  value  themselves  on  their 
respectability,  and  looks  down  on 
their  neighbours." 

Parson,  still  philologically  oc- 
cupied. —  "  Gumptious  —  gumptious. 
I  think  I  remember  the  substantive 
at  school — not  that  my  master  taught 
it  to  me.  ^Gumption,'  it  means 
cleverness." 

Landlord,  (doggedly.) — "  There's 
gumption  and  gumptious  I  Gump- 
tion is  knowing ;  but  when  I  say  that 
sum  un  is  gumptious,  I  mean — though 
that*s  more  vulgar  like — sum  un  who 
does  not  think  small  beer  of  hisself. 
You  take  me,  sir?" 

"I  think  I  do,"  said  the  Parson, 
half-smiling.  ^^  I  believe  the  Avenels 
have  only  two  of  their  children  alive 
still— -their  daughter,  who  married 
Mark  Fairfield,  and  a  son  who  went 
off  to  America?" 
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*^Ah,  but  he  made  his  fortune 
there,  and  has  come  back." 

^^  Indeed  I  Pm  very  glad  to  hear 
it     He  has  settled  at  Lansmere?  " 

^^  No,  sir.  I  hear  as  he's  bought  a 
property  a  long  way  off.  But  ho 
comes  to  see  his  parents  pretty  often 
— so  John  tells  me — but  I  can't  say 
that  I  ever  see  him.  I  fancy  Dick 
doesn't  like  to  be  seen  by  folks  who 
remember  him  playin^r  Iq  the  kennel." 

^^  Not  unnatural,"  said  the  Parson  in- 
dulgently ;  *^  but  he  visits  his  parents: 
he  is  a  good  son,,  at  all  events,  then  ?" 

^^  Pve  nothing  to  say  against  him. 
Dick  was  a  wild  chap  before  he  took 
himself  off.  I  never  thought  he 
would  make  his  fortune;  but  the 
Avenels  are  a  clever  set.  Do  you  re- 
member poor  Nora^the  B^e  of 
Lansmere,  as  they  called  her  ?  Ah, 
no,  I  think  she  went  up  to  Lunnun 
afore  your  time,  sir." 

^*  Humph  1  "  said  the  Parson  drily. 
'*  Well,  I  think  you  may  take  away 
now.  It  will  be  dark  soon,  and  I'll 
just  stroll  out  and  look  about  me." 

"  There's  a  nice  tart  coming,  sir." 

"  Thank  you,  Pve  dmed." 

The  Parson  put  on  his  bat  and  sal- 
lied forth  into  the  streets.  He  eyed 
the  houses  on  either  hand  with  that 
melancholy  and  wistful  interest  with 
which,  in  middle  life,  we  revisit 
scenes  familiar  to  us  in  youth  — 
surprised  to  find  either  so.little  change 
or  so  much,  and  recalling,  by  fits  and 
snatches,  old  associations  and  past 
emotions.  The  long  High  Street 
which  he  threaded  now  began  to 
change  its  bustling  character,  and 
slide,  as  it  were  gradually,  into  the 
high  road  of  a  suburb.  On  the  lefl, 
the  houses  gave  way  to  the  moss-> 
grown  pales  of  Lansmere  Park :  to  the 
right,  though  houses  still  remained, 
they  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  gardens,  and  took  the  pleasing  ap^ 
pearance  of  villas — such  villas  as  re- 
tired tradesmen  or  their  widows,  old 
maids,  and  half- pay  officers,  select  for 
the  evening  of  their  days. 

Mr  Dale  looked  at  these  villas  with 
thedeliberate  attention  of  a  man  awak- 
ening his  power  of  memory,  and  at  last 
stopped  before  one,  almost  the  last  on 
the  road,  and  which  faced  the  broad 
patch  of  sward  that  lay  before  the 
lodge  of  Lansmere  Park.  An  old 
pollard  oak  stood  near  it,  and  from 
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the  oak  there  came  a  low  discordant 
sound;  it  was  the  hungry  cry  of 
young  ravens,  awaiting  the  belated 
return  of  the  parent  bird.  Mr  Bale 
put  his  hand  to  his  brow,  paused  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  a  hurried 
step,  passed  through  the  little  garden 
nnd  knocked  at  the  door.  A  light 
was  burning  in  the  parlour,  and  Mr 
Dale*8  eye  caught  through  the  window 
a  vague  outline  of  three  forms.  There 
was  an  evident  bustle  within  at  the 
sound  of  the  knocks.  One  of  the  forms 
rose  and  disappeared.  A  very  prim, 
neat,  middle-aged  maid-servant  now 
appeared  at  the  threshold,  and 
austerely  inquired  the  visitor*s 
business. 

^^  I  want  to  see  Mr  or  Mrs  Avenel. 
8ay  that  I  have  come  many  miles  to 
see  them ;  and  take  in  this  card.** 

The  maid-servant  took  the  card, 
and  half- closed  the  door.  At  least 
three  minutes  elapsed  before  she  re- 
appeared. 

^* Missis  says  it*s  late,  sir;  but 
walk  in." 

The  Parson  accepted  the  not  very 
gracious  invitation,  stepped  across 
the  little  hall,  and  entered  the  par- 
lour. 

Old  John  Avenel,  a  mild-looking 
man,  who  seemed  slightly  paralytic, 
rose  slowly  from  his  arm-chair.  Mrs 
AveneL,  in  an  awfully  stiff,  clean,  and 
Calvinistical  cap,  and  a  gray  dress, 
€very  fold  of  which  bespoke  respecta- 
bility and  staid  repute— stood  erect  on 
the  floor,  and,  fixing  on  the  Parson  a 
<;old  and  cautious  eye,  said — 

"You  do  the  like  of  us  great 
faonom*,  Mr  Dale— take  a  chair! 
You  call  upon  business  ?  " 

**  Of  which  I  have  apprised  you  by 
letter,  Mr  Avenel." 


"  My  husband  is  very  poorly." 

"A  poor  creature!"  said  John 
feebly,  and  as  if  in  compassion  of 
himself.  "  I  can*t  get  about  as  I  used 
to  do.  But  it  ben*t  near  election  time, 
be  it,  sir?" 

"No,  John,"  said  Mrs  Avend, 
placing  her  husband's  arm  within  her 
own.  "  You  must  lie  down  a  bit, 
while  I  talk  to  the  ffentleman." 

"Tm  a  real  good  blue,"  said  poor 
John ;  "  but  I  an't  quite  the  man  I 
was;"  and,  leaning  heavily  on  his 
wife,  he  left  the  room,  turning  round 
at  the  threshold,  and  saying,  with 
great  urbanity  — "  Anything  to  oblige, 
sir?" 

Mr  Dale  was  much  touched.  He 
had  remembered  John  Avenel  the 
comcliest,  the  most  active,  and  the 
most  cheerful  man  in  Lansmero ; 
great  at  glee  club  and  cricket,  (though 
then  stricken  in  years)  greater  in 
vestries;  reputed  greatest  in  elec- 
tions. 

"  Last  scene  of  all,"  murmured  the 
Parson ;  "  and  oh  well,  turuhig  from 
the  poet,  may  we  cry  with  the  dis- 
believing philosopher,  *Poor,  poor 
humanity !' "  ♦ 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs  Avenel  re- 
turned. She  took  a  chair  at  some 
distance  from  the  Parson's,  and,  rest- 
ing one  hand  on  the  elbow  of  the 
chair,  while  with  the  other  she  stiffly 
smoothed  the  stiff  gown,  she  said — 

"  Now,  sir." 

That  "  Now,  sir,"  had  in  its  sound 
something  sinister  and  warlike.  This 
the  shrewd  Parson  recognised  with 
his  usual  tact.  He  edged  his  chair 
nearer  to  Mrs  Avenel,  and  placing  his 
hand  on  hers — 

"  Yes,  now  then,  and  as  friend  to 
friend." 


*  Mr  Dale  probably  here  alludes  to  Lord  Bollngbroke's  ejaculation  as  he  stood  by 
the  dying  Pope  ;  but  his  memory  does  not  serre  him  with  the  exact  words. 
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LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS,  AS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


Lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts—and  thej 
ought  to  be  the  whole  civilised  world — 
owe  an  especial  regard  and  reverence 
to  the  Monastic  Orders,  withoat  whom 
there  would  have  been,  and  would  be 
now,  no  Art  at  all.  Taking  the  Fine 
Arts  at  their  lowest  value,  as  a  mere 
source  of  pleasure,  from  the  love  of 
imitation  or  representation  of  agree- 
able objects — ^the  remembrancer  of 
scenes  of  interest,  the  elegant  accom- 
plishment by  which  homes  are 
embellished  and  made  more  beauti- 
fully homely— surely  some  little  grati- 
tude is  due,  where  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  be  sparing  of  any  praise, 
to  those  good  and  pious  men  who 
in  their  convents  prepared,  improved, 
and  invented  colours  as  well  as 
implements  of  Art ;  were  themselves 
the  early  pdnters,  and  by  their  ex- 
tensive patronage  may  be  called  the 
Fathers  of  the  Arts.  Had  the  world 
derived  from  the  monastic  orders  no 
other  good,  that  one  should  have 
insured  them  a  perpetual  respect. 

But  the  Arts  do  not  stand  alone- 
are  themselves  a  sisterhood,  if  we 
may  so  speak— many  orders,  but  one 
religion;  one  bond  binding  them 
together— the  culture  of  humanity. 

History  has  unfortunately  too  often 
been  the  work  of  infidel  hands  and 
hearts.  Whatever  is  of  religion 
has  been  viewed  with  a  prejudice ; 
the  vices  of  mankind  at  large  have 
been  tenderly  treated ;  while  such  as 
could  with  truth  or  untruth  be  charged 
upon  religious  orders,  have  met  with 
little  mercy,  and  have  been  exempted 
fh)m  the  common  apology  of  the  age. 
In  this,  little  candour  has  been  shown. 
It  would  be  fairer,  speaking  of  any 
class  of  men,  to  inquire  whether  they 
were  worse  or  better  than  others — a 
benefit  or  a  plague-spot  on  society; 
and  it  would  be  fairer  to  see  what 
efforts  they  made  for  theur  own  and 
for  the  general  improvement,  and 
rather  to  estimate  their  success,  where 
few  but  themselves  struggled  for 
amelioration,  than  to  single  out  every 
fault,  every  corruption,  and  of  every 
age,  and  to  bring  the  accumulation  to 


bear  upon  the  head,  as  it  were,  of 
one  generation.  The  monastic  orders 
have  been  the  theme  of  general  abuse 
by  many  a  flippant  writer,  as  if  they 
lived  but  at  one  particular  period,  and 
were  but  examples  of  ignorance  and 
vice— the  encouragers  of  superstition 
for  their  own  selfish  ends.  The 
"  dark  ages*'  have  been  indeed  dark 
to  those  who  have  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  light  which,  small  and  glimmer- 
ing though  it  appeared  from  our 
broad  and  open  way  of  life,  might,  if 
followed  with  a  gentle  cnriosityr,  have 
led  into  undreamt-of  recesses,  (bund  to» 
contain  great  treasures;  and  as  the 
bodily,  so  the  mental  eve  would  have 
accommodated  its  vision  to  the  de- 
gree of  light  given,  and  would  have 
seen  distinctly  both  form  and  beauty, 
which  would  have  burst  with  a  kind 
of  glory  upon  them  through  the  gloom, 
and  met  them  as  goodness  would 
meet  willing  seekers. 

<*yirtae  makes  herself  light,  through  dark- 
ness for  to  irade.** 

"  I  know  nothing,"  says  one  writer, 
'^  of  those  ages  that  knew  nothing.*' 
As  it  has  been  justly  retorted — how 
did  he,  knowing  nothing  of  them, 
know  that  they  knew  nothing?  It 
might  be  more  easy  to  show  that,  if 
he  knew  anything  about  anything,  he 
was  mainly  indebted  to  those  very 
ages  which  kept  withhi  them  the 
light  of  knowledge,  preserved  and 
cherished  from  utterly  gohig  out 
with  the  sanctity  of  a  vestal  fire. 
Turn  where  we  will,  we  see  the 
monuments  of  the  labour  of  the 
monastic  orders — wonderftd  monu- 
ments. And  surely  if  any  age  may 
be  said  with  truth  to  be  dark,  dark 
were  those  of  the  two  last  centuries 
which,  with  the  wondrous  edifices  be- 
fore their  eyes,  saw  not  their  beauty 
mutilated,  and  with  most  unwarrant- 
ableconceit  thoughttheyhad  improved 
upon  them.  Whose  was  the  ignorance? 
I/>ok  at  our  architecture.  Great  ad- 
vancement has  been  made,  and  is 
making  daily;  and  what  is  the  con- 
sequence of  this  revived  taste?  A 
proper  appreciation  of  the  architecture 
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of  the  ^*  dark  ages."  Our  best  hope 
is,  to  imitate  snccessfnllj.  Who  were 
they  who  designed  these  miracles  of 
art?  Devout  men — the  monastic 
orders  I  Who  famished  every  species 
of  decoration  —  the  scolpture,  the 
painted  glass,  the  pictures,  that  were 
a  IftDgnage?  Men  who  themselves 
lived  hambly  and  sparingly,  that 
Ihey  might  devote  themselves,  their 
talents,  and  their  possessions  to  make 
an  exalted  and  visible  religion  npon 
earth,  as  the  one  thing  needfhl  for 
fotare  generations  of  men.  Snch, 
undoubtedly,  was  the  one  mind  of  the 
great  religious  orders^we  speak  of  their 
purpose  and  of  their  doings.  It  was 
their  mission  over  every  land:  we 
say  not  that  corroption  did  not  find 
Ihem  out,  that  there  was  no  canker 
ifi  their  fruit  The  enemy  knew 
where  to  sow  his  tares ;  but  perverse 
people  tore,  uprooted,  and  cast  from 
them  the  wheat,  and  loved  to  lay 
waste;  and,  as  is  ever  the  case, 
hating  whom  they  injure,  they  vilified 
per  fas  el  nrfaa;  and,  upon  the  plea 
of  others*  corruptioi,  became  them- 
selves robbers,  plunderers,  and,  too 
often,  assassins. 

It  has  been  charged  against  these 
orders,  that  firom  the  extreme  of 
poverty  they  became  rich.  Hinc  iUa 
lachrymm.  But  how  did  they  so 
increase?  Because  toil  and  labour 
were  their  law :  they  brought  wealth 
out  of  lands  chosen  for  their  sterility, 
that  their  rule  of  toil  inight  be  the 
more  continually  exercised.  Industry 
had  its  natural  fruits,  and  spread  its 
influence :  they  taught  as  well  as  prac- 
tised; and  their  object,  how  they 
disposed  of  that  which  they  gained, 
is  now  well  known.  The  monuments, 
long  unheeded,  are  before  us.  Thai 
we  may  not  be  unjustly  thought,  in 
what  we  have  said,  to  favour  Romish 
institutions,  we  would  make  a  distinc- 
tion, too  little  observed, — we  would 
not  confound  the  retired,  the  benevo- 
lent, the  religious  lives  of  those  bene- 
factors in  the  monastic  orders,  with 
the  political  tjrraanical  Papacy  in  Rome 
itself.  TAtre  was  ambition  and  avarice 
— a  worldlinees,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  ^*  Prince  of  this  world,"  working 
out  a  syam  wboee  necessities  begot 
the  vilest  snperstitions  and  idolatries 
fbr  unholy  gain,  and  disseminated 
corruption  instead  of  life.  The  history 


of  the  Popes  is  not  the  history  of  the 
devout  and  laborious  of  the  monastic 
orders  at  all  times.  They  were  indeed 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
for  there  was  then  no  other ;  but  they 
who  cultivated  wastes,  taught  the 
people,  and  preserved  and  invented 
arts  and  literature,  were  far  other  men. 
The  evil  of  Papacy  had  not  reached 
them  at  once  in  their  wildernesses. 
When  the  corrupt  system  did  reach 
them,  it  bore  its  fruit.  But  even  then, 
and  among  such,  be  it  remembered, 
arose  those  who  were  still  pure,  and 
above  the  corruptions— and  from  them 
originated  the  Reformation.  In  rea- 
soning upon  past  institutions,  consi- 
deration must  be  had  of  the  peculiar 
phase  of  the  world  when  they  arose. 
The  whole  altered  condition  of  society 
would  make  that  a  positive  evil  which 
was  once  a  positive  good.  Monastic 
institutions  have  done  their  woric ; — 
they  cannot  be  restored,  in  a  healthy 
state,  in  a  Protestant  country,  whose 
constitution,  and  the  laws  that  both 
make  and  support  it,  and  the  habits, 
manners,  and  feelings  of  the  people,  are 
entirely  repugnant  to  them.  Roman- 
ism is  antagonistic  with  everything^ 
that  is  not  c^  it.  It  demands  at  all 
times  and  everywhere  to  be  the  domi- 
nant power.  To  give  it  more  than 
toleration,  is  to  put  into  its  hands 
that  fulcrum  which  will  be  incessantly 
employed  to  subvert  every  institution 
that  cannot  be  resolved  into  itself. 
Neither  governments  nor  homes  can 
escape  its  snares  and  its  tyranny. 
**  iDBpeetom  domos  ventuTEqae  deaoper  orbi.^* 

And  here  we  would  offer  a  quotation 
fh)m  Mrs  Jameson^s  introduction  to 
this  her  third  volume  of  the  Series  on 
Religious  Art;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  scrutiny  her  snbject 
has  led  her  to  make,  into  the  real 
character  of  the  religious  orders  of 
the  middle  ages,  has  given  a  more 
serious,  we  would  say  solemn,  respect 
fbr  them  than  was  perceptible  in  the 
two  former  volumes.  Not  that  we 
would  charge  any  levity  npon  her 
in  them :  the  reverse;  but  we  do  think 
that  the  reverence  and  respect  for  the 
subjects  generally  have  fallen  advan- 
tageously upon  the  ** orders"  them- 
selves. 

**  In  the  first  pUoe,  Umo,  monaehim 
iu  arty  takMi  in  a  large  mum,  is  hitt«ri- 
oalij  hitsrwtiagy  as  the  ezpression  of  a 
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moet  important  en  of  taniM  onltore. 
We  are  onUlriiig  the  grase  piejadices 
wldoh  onoe  represented  the  lk»  of  the 
doiater  aa  beiag  firom  firet  to  laat » life  of 
laaineflB  and  iapoeliiTek  We  knew  that, 
bni  for  the  monks,  the  light  of  libertf 
asd  litwatnre  and  Betenoe  had  been  for 
erer  eztingukhedy  and  ^lat  for  six  oen- 
tnriea  then  existed  for  the  thonghtAil, 
the  gentle,  the  inqnhing,  the  doTtnt 
spirit  no  peace,  no  seenrity,  no  home  bat 
the  cloister.  There  learning  trimmed 
her  lamp,  there  eontemplation  '  pruned 
her  wings  ;'  there  the  traditions  of  art, 
preserred  firom  age  te  age  hj  lonelf 
stndions  men,  kept  aliye  in  form  and 
colour  the  idea  of  a  beauty  beyond  that 
of  earth— of  a  micht  beyond  that  of  the 
spear  and  the  shield—of  a  Dlrine  sym- 
pathy wiUi  suifornig  humanity.  To  thia 
we  may  add  ano&er  and  a  stronger 
ikum  on  our  respect  and  moral  sympa- 
thies. The  protection  and  the  better 
edaoation  giyen  to  women  in  these  early 
communities  —  the  Teaerable  and  die- 
Ungnished  rank  assigned  to  them  when, 
aa  gOTcraesses  of  their  order,  they  be- 
came in  a  manner  dignituies  of  the 
church — the  introduction  of  their  beauti- 
fhl  and  saintly  effigies,  elotiied  with  all 
the  insignia  of  sanctity  and  authority, 
into  the  decoration  of  places  of  worship 
and  books  of  deT<ftion— did  more,  perhaps, 
for  the  general  cauae  of  womanhood  than 
all  the  boasted  institutions  of  ohiralry. " 
NiDW,  be  it  remembered  that  all  this 
was  effected  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
and  tm'bolent  world,  whom  they  thus 
snbdn^  by  their  sanctity  to  an  awe 
and  respect,  without  which  there 
woold  have  been  no  peace  to  them, 
no  shelter  to  the^pore^  and  the  weak 
firom  injory  and  wrong.  Do  we  not 
see  hen  the  strongest  proof  of  their 
earnestness,  their  piety,  their  charity, 
sod  that  they  were,  under  Heayen, 
the  ministers  of  blessings  to  mankind? 
ITiere  was  a  period,  however,  when 
the  entire  seclusion  of  the  cloister 
ceased  to  be  beneficial — the  con- 
templative life  must  be  succeeded  by 
the  active.  From  that  period  must 
we  date  the  promise  of  all  that  is 
great  and  good  in  art,  science,  and 
every  effort  of  human  genius,  which 
burst  winged  out  of  darlmess  into  day, 
with  the  nse  of  the  Mendicant  orders. 

*  If  the  three  great  diviatons  of  the 
regnlar  eoeleaiastics  seem  to  have  had 
each  a  distinct  vocation,  there  was  at 
least  one  vocation  common  to  all.  The 
Benedictine  monlu  instituted  schools  of 
learning  ;    the   Augustines   built  noble 


cathedrals ;  the  Mendicant  orders  founded 
heapitala^:  aU  became  patrons  of  the 
fine  arts,  on  toeh  a  scale  of  munifioence 
that  the  protectio*  of  the  most  renowned 
princes  has  been  mean. and  insignificant 
in  eoaparison.  Yet,  in  their  relation  to 
art,  thk  splendid  patronage  wa#  the  least 
of  their  merits.  The  earliest  artists  of 
the  middle  ages  were  the  monks  of  the 
Benedictine  orders.  In  their  conTents 
were  preserred,  firom  age  to  age,  the 
traditional  treatment  of  sacred  subjects, 
and  that  pore  unworldly  sentiment  which 
in  later  times  was  ill  ex^ianged  for  the 
learning  of  schools  ami  the  competition 
of  academies ;  and  as  they  were  the  only 
depositories  of  chemical  and  medical 
knowledge,  and  the  only  compounders  of 
drugs,  we  owe  to  them  also  the  discovery 
and  preparation  of  some  of  the  finest 
colours,  and  the  inTcntion  x^r  the  improTe- 
ment  of  the  implements  used  in  painting : 
for  the  monks  not  only  prepared  their 
own  colours,  but  when  they  employed 
secular  painters  in  decorating  their  con- 
vents, the  materials  famished  firom  their 
own  laboratories  were  consequently  of 
the  best  and  most  durable  kindr  Aa 
architects,  as  glasa-paintmrs,  aa  mosaic 
workers,  as  carvers  in  wood  and  metal, 
they  were  the  precursors  of  all  that  has 
since  been  achieyed  in  Christian  art ;  and 
if  so  few  of  these  admirable  and  gifted 
men  are  known  to  us  indiridnally  and  by 
name,  it  is  because  they  worked  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  their  community — 
not  for  profit,  nor  for  reputation* " 

Mutability  is  written  upon  the  face 
of  all  earthly  things,  whether  they  be 
good  or  evil  in  themselves.  We  pro- 
gress and  we  retrograde  according  as 
influences  act  upon  us.  If  we  would 
Judge  in  candour,  we  cannot  take  any 
class  of  facts  of  tbhigs  or  persona  by 
themselves — all  are  parts  of  one  whole ; 
but  how  made  one,  is  a  speculation  of 
a  deep  philosophy.  It  is  hard  to 
place  upon  the  map  of  understanding 
the  hidden  causes,  and  their  relation 
to  each  other,  which  make  up  the 
general  social  aspect  at  any  one 
period.  However  we  may  advance 
in  knowledge,  however  that  know- 
ledge may  operate  as  a  check,  man- 
kind are  in  heart  intrinsically  the 
same  they  ever  were  —  they  have 
within  them  the  same  passions,  the 
same  instincts;  and  though  we  are 
dftily  pronouncing,  as  we  look  back 
upon  past  ages,  that  such  and  such 
things  never  can  be  again,  that  we 
cannot  have  the  same  superstitions, 
nor  exerdse  the  same  cme&es,  what- 
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ever  wo  may  hope,  we  do  ia  fact  saj 
but  this,  that  the  identical  facts  and 
identical  personages  will  not  come 
a^^  upon  the  sti^  of  life.  Of  thb 
we  may  be  snro,  that  nnder  certain 
inflaences,  always  within  the  sphere  of 
onr  liabilities,  the  passions  of  men 
will  lead  them  to  the  same  excesses, 
the  same  fanaticism,  the  same  crimes. 
The  plot  of  the  drama  may  be  some- 
what varied,  or  even  new,  but  tragedy 
and  comedy  will  still  designate  the 
play  of  human  actions.  We  may  have 
cmsades  without  a  Holy  Land  to 
recover—as  we  have  had  a  Bartholo- 
mew massacre  ;  we  have  had,  and  may 
have  again,  in  civilised  Europe,  the 
political  massacres  which,  in  reading 
history  in  onr  closets  in  onr  own  peaceful 
homes,  we  had  fondly  deemed  passed 
away  for  ever.  Fanaticism  in  rell^on 
and  politics  is  still  a  human  instmct 
— ^the  sleeping  volcano  in  every  man^s 
breast,  though  he  knows  it  not,  be- 
lieves it  not.  '^  Is  thy  servant  a  dog 
that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?  '*  Who 
can  answer  for  himself?  It  is  wiser, 
far  better  to  bow  the  head  in  humility — 
'^  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  As 
the  times  are,  as  people  are,  in  peace 
or  in  suffering,  will  be  their  religious 
hopes  or  their  religious  fears— a  gloom 
or  a  comfort,  a  wholesome  practical 
virtue  or  a  feverish  excitement,  a 
personal  selfishness,  a  frenzy  of  des- 
pair—intolerance and  persecution  the 
result.  The  civil  troubles  of  England 
made  our  religion,  or  that  which 
passes  for  religion  among  the  masses, 
gloomy  and  morose  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  an  awM  conceit  of 
self-ri^^hteousness.  There  was  the 
asceticism  of  the  early  ages,  but  in  a 
new  form :  there  were  no  deserts,  no 
dens  into  which  fanatics  could  fly 
from  worldly  pleasure :  compelled  to 
live  in  its  sight,  they  persecuted  it  to 
the  death,  and  took  their  own  insane 
pleasure  in  denying  pleasure  to  others. 
General  distress  will  naturally  engen- 
der unwholesome  excitement,  and  it 
will  infect  invariably  the  religious 
mind.  These  remarks  are  not  super- 
fluous—they arise  out  of  the  subject. 
Mrs  Jameson  herself  sees  analogies 
of  times,  which  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  pause  and  consider. 

**  It  Beems  to  me  that  in  the  moTement 
of  the  thirteenth  eentnry  there  was  some- 
thiog  analogoos  to  the  times  Uirongh 


wUch  we  ^f  this  present  generation  have 
liTed.  There  had  been  nearly  a  hundred 
years  of  desolating  wan.  The  Cmsades 
had  upheaved  society  fh>m  its  depths,  as 
a  storm  n^heayes  the  ocean,  and  changed 
the  condition  of  men  and  nations.  .... 
A  generation  sprang  up  physically  pre- 
disposed to  a  sort  of  morbid  ezaltatioB, 
and  powerfully  acted  on  by  the  re?ela- 
tion  of  a  hitherto  unseen,  nnfelt  world  of 
woe.  In  the  words  of  Scripture  'men 
coald  not  stop  their  ears  from  hearing  of 
blood,  nor  shut  their  eyes  from  seeing  of 
CTil.'  There  was  a  deep,  almost  uniTer- 
sal,  feeling  of  the  pressure  and  burden  of 
sorrow — an  awakening  of  the  conscience 
to  wrong,  a  blind  anzioas  groping  for  the 
right,  a  sense  that  what  hiMi  hitherto  suf- 
ficed to  humanity,  would  suffice  no  longer. 
Bat  in  the  uneasy  ferment  of  men's 
minds,  religions  fear  took  the  place  of  re- 
ligious hope,  and  the  religions  sympathies 
and  aspirations  assumed,  in  their  excess,  a 

disordered  and  exaggerated  form 

Bat  what  was  dark  misery  and  bewilder- 
ment in  the  weak  and  ignorant,  assamed 
in  the  more  highly  endowed  a  higher  form  ; 
and  to  St  Francis  and  his  order  we  owe 
what  has  been  happily  called  the  mystio 
school  in  poetry  and  painting — that 
school  which  so  strangely  combined  the 
spiritual  with  the  sensual,  the  beautifol 
with  the  terrible,  and  the  tender  with 
the  inexorable — which  first  found  utter- 
ance in  the  works  of  Dante  and  of  the 
ancient  painters  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria. 
It  has  been  disputed  often  whether  the 
saggestions  of  Dante  influenced  Giotto, 
or  the  creations  of  Giotto  inspired 
Dante;  but  the  true  influence  and  in- 
spiration were  around  both,  and  domi- 
nant over  both,  when  the  two  greatest 
men  of  their  age  united  to  celebrate  a  re- 
ligion of  retribution  and  suffering — to 
solemnise  the  espousals  of  sanctity  with 
the  self-abnegation  which  despises  all 
things,  rather  than  with  the  lore  that 
pardons  and  the  hope  that  rejoices — and 
which,  in  closing  the  gates  of  pleasure, 
'  would  have  shot  the  gates  of  mercy  on 
mankind.' " 

Dante  himself,  the  great  man  of  hb 
age,  the  deep  in  soul  and  intellect,  but 
individualises  the  character  of  an  age ; 
and,  as  far  as  individual  character  can 
portray  a  general,  tends  to  confirm  the 
observations  into  which  the  nature  of 
our  subject  led  us.  Dante  lived  a 
whole  life  of  injury  and  wrong,  of 
sorrow,  of  persecution,  which  doubt- 
less darkened  and  embrowned  every 
faculty  of  his  consummate  genius. 
The  persecutions  of  the  eariy  Chris- 
tians drove  men  into  solitudes,  where 
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tbe  tumult  and  fear  of  the  world  was 
exchanged  fortnmalt  and  fear  with- 
in ;  for  they  were  where  natore,  or- 
daining every  man  to  work  for  a  com- 
mon good,  never  intended  them  to  be, 
and  therdbre  would  not  give  them 
peace.  No  wonder,  if,  in  their  be- 
wildered fancies,  they  were  haunted 
b^  demons,  and  took  their  fevered 
visions  for  realities.  Ko  wonder  if 
they  enacted  the  extravagant  vagaries 
of  insanity,  and  their  faith  (still  faith) 
became  mixed  with  a  fabulous  super- 
stition. The  anchorite  was  sought 
as  a  holy  man*;  people  believed  in  his 
miracnlous  powers  as  people  have 
believed  since — and  people  believe 
now,  though  no  longer  in  anchorites. 
There  are  even  Protestant  miracle- 
workers,  and  thousands  who  have  a 
kind  of  belief  in  their  hearts  which 
thev  will  not  acknowledge  in  words ; 
and,  while  they  ridicule  the  Bonush 
calendar,  have  their  own  Protestant 
saints,  and  worship  them,  too,  with 
an  idolatry  perhaps  not  less  in  reality 
than  that  which  they  so  vehemently 
condemn  in  others.  It  is  well  to  dis- 
conntenance  seriously  and  gravely  the 
lying  legends  of  Rome,  and  to  sift 
from  the  fables  the  evil  purpose  with 
which  they  are  fabricated  or  propa- 
gated, to  expose  the  hidden  design — 
a  dominant  power  over  minds  and 
persons.  But,  to  be  candid,  there  was 
« time  when  legends  of  miracles  were 
household  words,  and  yet  had  nothing 
to  do  with  priestcraft  and  Popery. 
Such  things  were  before  Popery ;  and 
that  corrupt  Church  but  took  advan- 
tage of  a  human  propensity,  which 
they  could  not  hope  to  eradicate.  It 
would  indeed  be  wonderful  if  there 
was  not  at  all  times  a  ready  belief  in 
them,  as  long  as  people  believed  any- 
thing, and  that  there  might  be  powers 
above  the  human.  And  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  many  legends  of  miracles 
are  of  that  early  date  which  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  ere  miracles  had 
ceased — ere  the  belief,  not  in  the  pos- 
sibility, but  in  the  present  existence, 
could  be  well  worn  out.  The  necessity 
of  keeping  up  the  show  of  them  has 

Zw^AaaA  Kaam  *^kA  i»«>imA    anil    la  fliA  <»i*«r— 


ment  of  intellect  in  those  who,  in  the 
earliest  times,  took  visions  and  dreams 
for  facts,  and  events,  that  happened  to 
be  simultaneous,  for  miracles.  Then, 
again,  we  know  that  many  of  these 
legends  were  but  repetitions,  and  in 
their  origin  not  intended  to  pass  for 
truth.  The  lives  of  saints  were  the 
school-themes  in  convents — ^the  only 
schools.  The  names  and  a  few  lead- 
ing lines  of  life  of  saints  given, 
scholars  were  to  M  up,  as  their 
imaginations  could  supply  detail ; 
consequently  we  see  many  of  them 
to  be  of  a  puerile  and  even  infan- 
tine fancy,  and  taken  from  nursery 
tales  enlarged-ra  kind  of  '  raw-head 
and  bloody-bones* — children  boiled 
in  a  pot,  the  Tbyestean  supper,  and 
the  childrien  leaping  whole  out  of 
the  dish.  And  here  we  would  ask 
the  Rombh  clergy,  who  certainly  in 
their  accredited  books  propagate  fables 
scarcely  less  ridiculous,  if  the  being 
ridiculous  is  not  a  test  of  their  falsity? 
We  cannot,  while  we  are  reasonable, 
suppose  otherwise  than  thatthe  Author 
of  miracles  would  at  least  guard  them 
from  contempt  of  this  kind ;  that,  as 
they  are  intended  for  the  conversion 
of  mankind,  they  should  not  present 
themselves  in  a  ridiculous  posture,  or 
under  ridiculous  coincidences.  Such 
was  not  the  pattern  of  the  Scripture 
miracles.  We  would,  however,  make 
a  great  distinction  between  the  fiaudu- 
lent  (that  is,  having  a  fraudulent  pur- 
pose) legends,  and  those  which  are 
merely  exaggerations  or  repetitions, 
readily  and  naturally  applied  under 
congenial  circumstances,  and  for  the 
most  part  allegorical  of  the  Christian 
charities,  and  indicating  Christian 
virtues.  Shall  we  shock  the  reader  if 
we  add,  too,  that  there  may  be  a  very 
innocent  superstition?  Since  bloody 
persecution  has  ceased,  superstition 
in  the  eyes  of  this  wise-growing  age 
is  like  the  dog  that  the  member  of  a 
Peace  Society  rebuked  thus,  "  Friend, 
I  won't  beat  thee,  but  ril  cry  mad 
dog."  Should  a  child,  now-a-days, 
on  lying  down  in  bed,  si^,  as  children 
did  say  in  our  younger  days — 
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venient  qnestioDiDg ;  and  it  is  poaaibte 
that  these  inspectors,  or  mnltitades  of 
men  equally  learned,  discreet,  and 
wise,  may,  after  lecturing  the  school 
teachers  and  scholars  on  superstition, 
go  directly,  with  as  great  credulity, 
to  a  lecture  of  another  kind,  and  to 
witness  mesmeric  experiments,  which 
assume  powers  far  beyond  those  of 
any  miracles  whatever.  Those  who 
would  smile  at  the  tale  of  a  holy  man 
healing  the  sick  by  a  word,  will  credit 
a  somnambulist  who,  upon  a  physi- 
oian^s  fee,  professes  to  look  blindfolded 
into  the  inside  of  his  credulous 
patient,  and,  without  knowing  any- 
thing whatever  about  medicine,  say 
what  drug  will  effect  a  cure  ;  who 
advertises  to  be  at  home  for  consulta- 
tion upon  people's  most  private  affairs 
— to  tell  them  of  unknown,  unaus* 
pected,  important  papers  and  docu- 
ments— to  tell  the  past,  the  preset, 
and,  more  wonderful,  the  future.  And, 
with  a  wonderful  inconsistency,  there 
are  men  who,  having  entire  faith  in 
these  assumptions,  and  on  the  infiiilU- 
biUty  of  their  science,  have  no  belief 
whatever  in  asoul,  scoff  at  spirituality, 
and  boldly  prononnoe  the  phenomena 
of  seeing  without  eyes,  traveling 
without  feet,  bidding  doors,  whetiier 
of  mansion  or  of  cabinets,  open  to 
them,  and,  behig  obeyed,  of  knowing 
all  secrets  which  were  never  told ;  of 
knowing  what  is  passing  thousands 
of  miles  off  with  persons  never  before 
seen,  by  holding  any  person's  hand  ; 
of  entering  into  that  person ;  of  pro- 
phesying ;  of  knowing  thoughts  and 
their  consequences,  as  to  be  shown  in 
events  ;— audaciously,  we  say,  pro^ 
nouncing  these  phenomena  to  arise 
Irom  materialism. 

While  such  things  are,  and  things 
as  strange,  who  can  hope  to  expel 
superstition  from  the  stronghold  of 
man's  belief?  and  who  wotdd  wish 
to  do  it  altogether,  if  the  vacant  cita- 
del is  to  be  taken  possession  of  by 
such  philosophy  as  this — the  fenatl- 
cism  of  science  ?  And  whilst  we  con- 
demn, as  it  must  be  confessed  we 
ought,  but  duly  and  discreetly,  the 
greater  part  of  Uie  Romish  saintology, 
their  legends  and  the  works  of  art 
relating  to  them,  as  all  belonging  to 
^^  ages  dark"  and  obsolete,  it  may  not 
be  altogether  amiss  to  turn  over  some 
of  the  old  and  new  pages  of  the 


evangelioal  magaztnes,  where  modern 
saints  figure  in  poitraatore  and  bio* 
graphy — that  is,  in  oar  eali^teiMd 
art  and  literature ;  and  it  is  aore  tliaa 
probable  we  shall  be  hambled  9mA 
disgusted,  and  be  charitably  disposed 
to  make  some  apologiea  even  for  the 
aurea  Ugenda,  And  should  any, 
in  their  f<^ly  or  in  their  wickedness, 
desire  to  set  up  a  new  idel,  to  rival  or 
obliterate  the  memory  of  St  Johanna 
Sonthoote  the  Immaculate,  orStHnn* 
ting^on,  for  whom  the  fishes  leaped 
voluntarily  from  the  ponds  into  Ms 
simctified  hands,  and  for  whose  sake 
sadden  deatii  oame  npon  the  man  wib^ 
wooki  not  receive  him  9b  a  tenant, 
let  sndi  person  or  persons  not  deq^air 
of  oollectisg  a  household  of  ^'  Latter- 
day  Saints"  after  the  anthorised  Biaa- 
ner  of  Joe  Smith  the  Mormonist.  It 
may  be  read  in  modem  hlographns, 
that  children  almost  infants  have  been 
miraculously  converted  whilst  in  idle 
play,  and  have  gone  back  to  tiieir 
homes  and  converted  their  greai- 
grandliaUiers.  Poor  good  John  Wesley 
believed  many  of  these  abanrd  tkioga. 
He  assented  to  the  assertion  of  the 
profligate  who  courted  his  sister,  that 
it  was  by  *Uhe  Lord's  dhreetions  ;*^ 
and  again,  that  suddenly  ^^  the  Lord** 
had  tdd  him  to  transfer  his  affections 
to  John's  other  sister.  The  published 
Sameta  sanctorum  of  reli^oos  aeeta 
are  nigh  foigotten  now-A-di^;  but 
they  still  exist,  as  did  other  legiuida, 
to  be  collected  in  fonn»  shonld  a  seem#- 
ing  necessity  or  a  cunnii^  pnrpoee 
require  it:  for  there  are  mnhitiideB 
who  credit  them  now,  and  many  more 
who  might,  without  much  difficnlty, 
be  made  strenuous  to  establish  then 
for  "  their  Chureh." 

We  must  not,  however,  forget,  that 
the  subject  of  Mrs  Jameson's  toM>k  bo- 
fore  OS  is  the  legendb  of  the  monastic 
orders  in  their  connection  with  art  And 
here  modem  superstition  or  fanatioism 
is  at  a  desperate  disadvantage.  Mor 
dera  art  itself  is  far  too  worldly,  too 
material  a  thing  for  spiritoality,  real 
or  assumed.  In  those  evangelioal  por* 
traits  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  gross,  and,  as  it  would  almost 
seem,  studiedlv  ugly  similitudes,  lest 
the  flesh  should  Ixutst,  shining  with  an 
unction  too  human,  and  with  the  eonr 
celt  of  self-applause  escaping  from 
every  pore,  and  red<^ent  of  congre- 
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gational  adoration,  vnlgar  pereonifi- 
cadoiis  of  pecoHar  and  hostiie  secta- 
rianism, the  material  man  has  been 
alone  the  aim  of  the  artist  There  is 
no  tale  told — no  act  of  devotion 
represented — ^no  religious  procession, 
no  temple  spiritaality^ — bot  the  man 
alone;  not  as  he  miffbt  be  seen — 
humble,  devout  towards  Grod,  bat,  as 
it  were,  with  his  back  to  sacred  things, 
and  his  face  towards  his  people,  as  if 
he  were  the  sole  or  chief  recipient  of 
worship.  How  different  in  character 
were  the  works  of  Angelico,  II  Beato, 
of  Giotto,  and  those  great  and  pious 
men,  who  with  their  wondrous  genius 
adorned  the  cloisters  of  the  monastic 
orders — ^not  with  the  portraiture  of 
the  monks  of  the  day,  but  with  devout 
and  holy  processions,  acts  of  their 
founders,  and  incidents  of  sacred  his- 
toiy  I  They  taught  by  the  eye ;  and 
it  possessed,  in  some  respects,  a  charm 
above  that  of  the  being  taught  by 
books.  Picture,  at  once,  is  able  to 
imbue  the  spectator  with  a  kind  of 
Bpiritnality  ere  it  touches  the  under- 
standing; whereas,  in  reading,  it  is 
the  uniuformed  and  grosser  imagina- 
tion supplies  the  portraiture  from 
acenes  of  a  narrow  experience,  and 
personages  of  a  homely  familiarity. 

Tet  even  in  very  many  of  the  mo- 
nastic pictures  Mrs  Jameson  finds  a 
defect,  in  the  too  human  purpose  of 
the  painters  and  their  patrons:  she 
ascribes  somewhat  of  a  vain-glorious 
and  exclusive,  where  the  chief  object 
was  to  exalt  a  St  Benedict,  a  St 
Francis,  or  St  Dominick,  not  as  men, 
but  as  saints  of  their  respective  orders, 
and  for  those  orders.  StUl,  we  think 
this  oljection  is  carried  too  far  The 
purpose  was,  at  least,  no  present  por- 
traiture ;  and  surely  the  subjects  did 
often  convey  precept,  and  were  cal- 
culated to  touch  the  heart,  and  kindle 
devotion,  and  encourage  human  chari- 
ties. Undoubtedly,  far  higher  in  the 
poetical  scale  were  those  themes  of  an 
actual  Divinity,  of  which  she  treated 
80  enthusiastically  in  the  first  part  of 
ker  lormer  volumes — asoendtng  fhun 
angels  aoid  archangels,  from  the 
heavenly  host,  to  the  precincts  around 
the  throne  of  tbe  Divine  glory.  Yet 
be  it  duly  weighed,  in  favour  of  the 
patvonage  of  the  monastic  orders,  that 
this  exaltation  of  art  in  its  theme  was 
not  altogether  ever  abandoned;  and 


upon  the  whole,  we  doubt  if  advan- 
tages were  not  in  some  degree  gained 
by  the  admixture  of  things  more  com^ 
prehensible,  and  more  directly  appeal- 
ing to  natural  sensibilities.  Besides, 
there  was  a  class  of  paintings  which 
arose  out  of  our  human  affections,  and 
which,  therefore,  led  to  a  pious  trust, 
through  our  common  sympathies :  we 
allude  to  votive  pictures,  which  were 
of  the  earliest  and  latest  date — ^per- 
vading,  indeed,  the  whole  religion; 
for  it  was,  in  truth,  a  practice  con^ 
tinned  from  the  heathen  worship. 

"  The  pictures,  too,**  saya  our  authoress, 
''which  are  suspended  in  churches  as 
Totire  memorials  of  benefits  receiTed,  are 
often  very  touching.  1  recollect  such  a 
picture  in  the  gallery  of  Vienna.  A 
youth  about  fifteen,  in  the  character  of 
Tobias,  is  led  by  the  hand  of  his  guardian 
angel  Raphael  ;  and  on  the  other  side  is 
St  Leonard,  the  patron  of  captives,  hold- 
ing his  broken  fetters  ;  Christ  the  Re- 
deemer appears  above  ;  and  below  in  a 
comer  kneels  an  elderly  man,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  youth.  The  arrangement  of 
this  group  leaves  us  no  doubt  of  its  pur- 
pose. It  Was  the  votive  ofi^ering  of  a 
fkther  whose  son  had  escaped,  or  had 
been  redeemed  ftrom  captivity.  The  pic- 
ture is  very  beautiftal,  and  either  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  or  one  of  his  school 
If  we  could  discover  where  it  had  been 
originally  placed,  we  might  discover  the 
facts  and  personages  to  which  it  alludes ; 
but,  even  on  the  waUs  of  a  gallery,  we 
recognise  its  pathetic  significance :  we  read 
it  as  a  j>oem — as  a  hymn  of  tiianksgiving.'^ 

Mrs  Jameson  makes  a  very  good 
remark  upon  a  deficiency  in  cata- 
logues of  galleries  and  collections — the 
omission  of  the  name  of  the  church  or 
chapel,  or  the  confraternity,  whence 
the  pictures  were  purchased,  and  such 
history  as  might  be  known  respecHng 
them.  Our  collectors,  indeed,  are  not 
without  their  picture-pedigrees;  but 
they  ape  of  a  corioas  kind — rather  too 
expressive  of  a  fear  of  dupery  of 
dealers,  and  implying  but  little  good 
foundation  of  taste  in  purchasers. 
Picture-pedigrees  refer  not  to  an  in- 
herent virtue,  visible  as  the  pure  blood 
of  the  Arabian  courser,  but  to  the 
supposed  taste  or  better  known 
wealth  of  the  last  possessor.  Few 
pictures  stand  on  their  own  merits — 
they  acquire  a  virtue  from  the  hand^ 
or  houses  they  have  passed  through, 
more   than    from    the    hands    that 
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worked  them.  Indeed,  the  known 
collector  is  generally  the  only  authen* 
ticity  of  the  painter,  and  stamps  the 
yalae.  Bat  to  say  somewhat  of  pic- 
tures of  sacred  subjects — and  they  are 
by  far  the  finest  in  known  collections^ 
from  this  deficiency  in  the  catalogues 
much  of  their  interest  is  lost ;  not  only 
fio,  but  we  see  them  in  the  midst  of 
strange  incongruities,  as  well  as  in- 
jured in  their  effect  by  locality,  and 
by  light  unsuited  to  them.  Wo  can- 
not judge  fairly  of  their  real  excel- 
lence, nor  understand  the  actual  reli- 
gious power  they  once  possessed. 
Many  of  them  were  painted  ror  private 
chapels  or  oratories,  and  purposely, 
perhaps,  for  dim  religious  light ;  for  an 
intimate  communion  of  the  devout 
with  the  one  sentiment  and  with  it 
alone.  We  have  often  earnestly 
wished  that,  in  building  national 
galleries,  the  large  and  ostenta- 
tious display,  at  one  view,  were  not 
the  object,  and  that  the  particular 
character  of  our  greatest  works  were 
well  considered,  and  fit  positions  given, 
and  proper  lights  adjusted.  It  would 
be  a  great  thing,  for  instance,  to  see 
the  *^Raising  of  Lazarus'*  of  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  in  our  National  Gallery, 
in  a  room  by  itself,  and  under  a 
studied  and  arranged  light.  It  is  now 
where  it  is  not  all,  and  at  all  tiroes, 
visible ;  and  it  is  far  too  important  in 
itself,  of  too  impressive  a  character,  for 
the  look  of  one  passing  moment,  and 
the  distraction  of  many  things.  In 
the  Vatican  the  Apollo  has  a  room  to 
himself.  Picture  galleries  should  not 
emulate  the  show-rooms  of  trade.  If 
the  pictures  are  irrecoverably  removed 
from  their  own  birthplace,  from  their 
own  home,  separated  from  their 
local  history  and  interest,  much  may 
still  be  done,  in  some  degree,  to  pre- 
serve for  them  their  general  character, 
and  to  allow  them  to  make  the  in- 
tended general  impression.  And  it  is 
in  fact  for  this  purpose  that  we 
highly  estimate  this  work  of  Mrs 
Jameson,  that,  in  referring  to  these 
legends,  we  may  read  the  productions 
to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

**  What  a  liTel 7,  liriDg,  really  religious 
interest  is  gireii  to  one  of  these  sacred 
groups  when  we  know  the  looality,  or 
the  community  for  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted ;  and  how  it  becomes  enridied  as  a 
production  of  mind  when  it  speaks  to  the 
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mind  through  a  thousand  associatiops, 
will  be  felt,  I  think,  after  reacting  tks 
legends  which  follow." 

The  Benedictine  order  stands  first 
in  point  of  time  and  in  interest,  not 
as  regards  art  only,  but  as  the  great 
civilising  order  of  the  world.  The 
Benedictines  were  the  eariy  mission- 
ades  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  they 
banished  the  impure  and  inhuman 
rites  of  heathenism,  by  conveying, 
regardless  of  peril,  the  light  of  the 

§ospel  into  the  wilds  of  Britain,  Gaul, 
axony,  and  Belgium.  They  gave 
security  to  the  oppressed,  rescued 
from  the  spoiler,  and  were  a  refuge  to 
the  poor  in  times  of  tyranny  and 
barbarism.  They  were  the  sole  de- 
positaries of  learning  and  of  the  arts ; 
collected  and  transcribed  books  — 
particularly  the  Scriptures— which 
were  charitably  bestowed  or  deposited 
as  precious  gifts.  .  We  owe  to  them 
not  only  the  diffusion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  the  preservation  of  classi- 
cal literature.  To  them  wo  owe  the 
recovery  of  the  works  of  Pliny,  Sallust, 
and  Cicero. 

•"They  were  the  fathers  of  Gotliic 
architecture  ;  they  were  the  earliest  illu- 
minators and  limners  ;  and,  to  crown  their 
deservings  under  this  head,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  gamut,  and  the  first  who 
instituted  a  school  of  mosic,  waa  a  Bene- 
dictine monk.  Guide  d'Arezzo." 

They  were  the  great  dvilisers,  by 
bringing  science  to  bear  npon  agricul- 
ture ;  the  authors  of  experimental 
farming  and  gardening;  the  cultivators 
of  new  fruits  and  herbs.  They  cleared 
and  cultivated ;  science  and  the  plough 
went  with  them  wherever  they  planted 
the  cross.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting 
the  words  of  Sir  James  Stephen : — 

"  The  greatness  of  the  Benedictines  did 
not,  however,  consist  either  in  their 
agricultural  skill,  their  prodigies  of  archi- 
tecture, or  their  priceless  libraries,  but 
in  their  parentage  of  countless  men  and 
women  Ulustrions  for  active  piety,  for 
wisdom  in  the  government  of  mankind, 
for  profound  learning,  and  for  that  con- 
tempUtive  spirit  which  discovers,  within 
the  sonl  itself,  things  beyond  the  limits  cf 
the  perceptible  creation." 

The  Benedictines  wera  introdoced 
into  England  about  fifty  years  after 
the  deatti  of  then:  founder,  in  a.d. 
543.  Augustine  the  monk,  however, 
was  not  the  first  Christian  miaaionary 
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to  this  country,  as  it  has  commonly 
been  represented.  The  Benedictine 
order  was  established  here  by  him. 
The  whole  Christian  world  was  then 
divided  upon  the  question,  whether 
the  Eastern  or  Western  Patriarch 
should  be  acknowledged  head  of  the 
universal  church.  Under  him  England 
was  subjected  to  Rome.  St  Benedict 
was  of  a  noble  family,  and  bom  at 
Norcia,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  about 
▲.D.480.  SenttoRomotostudylitera- 
ture,  and  disgusted  by  the  profligacy 
of  his  companions,  at  a  period  when 
x>pinions  as  to  the  efficacy  of  solitude 
and  penance  were  prevalent,  he  sepa- 
rated himself  from  vicious  contagion 
in  a  hermitage,  at  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  would  probftbly  have  died 
under  suffermg  and  privation  had  not 
his  nurse,  doubting,  perhaps,  between 
the  idea  of  his  inspiration  or  his 
insanity,  followed  him,  begged  for 
him,  and  administered  to  his  wants. 
Benedict  thought  to  deny  himself  this 
comfort — e8ci^>ed,  and  hid  himself 
among  the  rocks  of  Subiaco,  about 
forty  miles  from  Bome.  He  here 
met  with  a  hermit,  and  lived  three 
years  in  a  cavern,  unknown  to  his 
family,  and  shared  with  the  hermit 
the  scanty  fare  of  bread  and  water. 
In  this  solitude  he  was  not  without 
temptations ;  visions  too  earthly,  and 
such  as  well  might  assault  his  age, 
were  rendered  vain  by  increased  pen- 
ance. He  is  said  to  have  rushed  from 
his  cave,  and  to  have  thrown  himself 
into  a  thicket  of  briars  and  nettles, 
nntil  the  blood  flowed.  They  still  show 
at  Subiaco  the  rose-bushes  propagated 
from  those  which  wounded  the  saint. 

The  scenery  about  Subiaco  has 
even  now  a  monastic  charm ;  it  has 
Its  lonely  recesses,  its  silent  dells. 
We  have  ourselves  threaded  its  deep 
valley,  and  laying  aside  the  pencil, 
been  the  hermit  of  an  hour  by  the 
Bide  of  its  clear  mountain  river — and 
then  ascended  the  rocky  heights  to 
Tisit  the  convents  of  St  Benedict  and 
6anta  Scholastica.  We  well  remem- 
ber to  have  taken  shelter  from  a 
land-storm,  such  as  Poussin  has 
painted,  and  probably  from  this  spot, 
in  a  cave  which  had  heretofore  doubt- 
less been  the  home  of  more  (ban  one 
follower  of  St  Benedict. 

He  became  so  holy,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  villagers  and  shepherds, 


that  they  brought  their  sick  to  his 
cavern  to  be  nealed  by  him.  A 
neighbouring  society  of  hermits  prayed 
him  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  He 
knew  the  morals  of  the  monastery, 
and,  with  the  intention  of  reforming 
them,  he  yielded  to  their  solicitation. 
The  strictness  of  life  required  by  him 
alarmed  and  excited  the  envy  of  these 
men,  and  poison  was  given  him 
in  a  cup  of  wine.  It  is  told  that 
upon  his  blessing  the  cup,  it  fell  from^ 
the  traitor^s  hands.  Upon  this  he 
left  them,  and  again  retired  to  his 
cave  at  Subiaco.  But  the  fame  of 
his  sanctity  brought  many  to  Subiaco, 
which  became  crowded  with  huts  and 
cells.  Among  those  who  came  to 
him  were  two  Roman  senators, 
Anicins  and  Tertullus,  who  brought 
their  sons,  Manrus  and  Placidus,  to 
be  educated  by  him  in  the  wav  of 
salvation.  He  had  now  induced  his 
followers  to  build  twelve  monasteries, 
in  each  of  which  he  placed  twelvo 
disciples  and  a  superior.  One  Flo* 
rentius,  through  envy  at  seeing  so 
many  of  his  own  followers  drawn 
away  from  him,  maligned  Benedict, 
and  endeavoured  to  destroy  him  by 
means  of  a  poisoned  loaf.  Not  suc- 
ceeding in  this,  the  same  Florentius 
introduced  into  one  of  the  monasteries 
seven  young  women,  in  order  to 
corrupt  the  monks.  Benedict  now, 
as  was  his  wont,  fled  from  evil,  and 
left  Subiaco ;  but  soon  Florentius 
was  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  gallery 
of  his  house.  His  disciple,  Aumrus, 
who  sent  to  acquaint  Benedict  of  the 
fate  of  his  adversary,  was  enjoined  a 
severe  penance  for  his  too  triumphant 
expression,  that  a  judgment  had 
overtaken  his  enemy.  Here  was 
Christian  forgiveness  and  Christian 
charity,  worthy  of  imitation  in  these 
enlightened  days. 

Paganism  was  not  yet  extinct 
Beneaict  hearing  that,  while  the 
bishops  were  extending  Christianity 
in  distant  regions,  idolatry  was  prac- 
tised near  to  the  capital  of  Christen- 
dom— the  worship  of  Apollo  on 
Monte  Cassino — repaured  thither, 
and  by  his  preaching  prevailed  upon 
the  people  to  break  their  statue  and 
the  altar,  and  bum  the  consecrated 
grove ;  and  here  he  built  two  cbapeb 
in  honour  of  St  John  the  Baptist  and 
St  Martin  of  Tours. 
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On  the  8tme  mountain  he  boUt 
tbe  celebrated  monasterj,  the  parent 
institation  of  his  order. 

"  Henee,"  (we  quote  fnm  Mn  Jame- 
gon,)  ^  wms  promulgated  the  faanous  rule, 
whMh  beoame,  from  that  time  forth,  the 
general  law  of  the  monki  of  western 
Europe,  and  which  gaye  to  monachifm 
its  definite  form.  The  rule  given  to  the 
Cenobites  of  the  East,  and  which,  accor- 
ding to  an  old  tradition,  had  been  re- 
Tealed  to  St  Pachomius  by  an  angel, 
comprised  the  three  tows— of  porerty,  of 
chastity,  and  obedience.  To  these  Bene- 
dict added  two  other  obligations  :  the 
first  waa  manual  labour  with  tiieir  hands 
soTen  hours  in  the  day  :  secondly,  the 
TOWS  were  perpetual;  but  he  ordained 
that  these  perpetual  tows  should  be 
preceded  by  a  noTiciate  of  a  year,  during 
which  the  entire  code  was  read  repeatedly 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and,  at  the 
conclusion,  the  reader  said,  in  an  em- 
phatic Toioe,  'This  is  the  law  under 
which  thou  art  io  live,  and  strive  for 
salTation;  if  thou  canst  obserre  it,  enter; 
if  thou  canst  not,  go  in  peace — thou  art 
free.'  But  the  tows  once  taken  were 
irroTocable,  and  the  punishment  for 
breaking  them  most  soTere.  On  the 
whole,  howcTer,  and  setting  apart  that 
which  belonged  to  the  superstition  of  the 
time,  the  rule  given  by  St  Benedict  to 
his  order  was  humane,  moderate,  wise, 
and  eminently  Christian  in  spirit." 

Towards  tbe  close  of  his  long  life, 
Benedict  was  joined  at  Sabiaco  by 
his  sister  Scholastica,  who  had  also 
devoted  herself  to  a  religions  life. 
She  retired  to  a  cell  near  his  convent, 
and  is  generally  considered  the  first 
Benedictine  nnn.  It  is  said  that 
Totila,  king  of  the  Groths,  visited  him 
in  tbe  year  540^  and,  casting  himself 
at  his  feet,  entreated  his  blessing,  bnt 
was  reproved  by  Benedict  for  his 
cruelties ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  be- 
came from  that  time  more  hnmane. 
Shortly  after,  Benedict  died  of  a  fever, 
caught  by  visiting  the  poor.  Id  his 
last  illness  he  ordered  his  grave  to  be 
dng.  Supported  by  his  disciples,  he 
stood  upon  the  brink  to  contemplate 
his  last  earthly  home— was  carried 
by  his  deshre  to  the  foot  of  the  altar 
in  tlie  church,  where  be  received  the 
last  storament,  and  expired  on  the 
20th  March  543.  It  is  natural  to 
expect  that  legends  of  so  remark- 
able a  man  should  abound ;  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  ecclesiaatiot 
of   his  order  that  they  reproach  the 


legendary  writers  for  their  improf 
bable  stcnies.  Benedict  saw  his  order 
apread  during  bis  life ;  bnt  so  widely 
did  tiiis  rnle  soperiede  all  others, 
that  when  Charlemagne  made  in- 
quiry throughout  his  empire,  if  other 
monks  existed,  none  were  found  bnt 
of  the  Benedictine  order.  StMaums, 
his  early  disciple,  introduced  the  order 
into  France ;  the  other,  St  Phu^idus, 
was  sent  into  Sicily,  where  he  waa 
joined  by  his  sister  Flavia.  Thegr 
were,  it  is  said,  massacred  at  Messina, 
in  front  of  their  convent,  with  thirty 
otiiers,  by  an  irmption  of  pirates. 
We  the  more  notice  the  latter  state- 
ment, becanae  it  is  the  subject  of  a 
celebrated  picture  by  €k>rreggio  ia 
the  gallery  at  Parma,  and  ofwhich 
copies  are  frequently  met  with.  We 
dwell  at  some  length  on  the  order  of 
St  Benedict,  because  of  its  chief 
importance.  All  tbe  monasteries 
already  in  existence,  frt>m  the  time 
of  St  Augustine,  accepted  the  rule ; 
and,  during  the  next  six  hundred 
years,  the  grand  ecdesiastioal  edificea 
which  rose  in  England  were  '*  chiefly 
founded  by  or  for  the  members  of 
this  magnificent  order.'*  The  infor- 
mation concerning  the  worics  of  the 
Benedictines  in  our  country  will  be 
found  extremely  interesting  in  thisnew 
volume  by  Mrs  Jameson.  Space  wiM 
not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  refer  the 
reader  to  ita  pages.  Mrs  Jameson 
eloquently  deplores  the  mntilatioB 
and  destruction  of  so  many  great 
memorials  of  the  Benedictines,  under 
the  rapacity  of  Henry  VIII.  and  hia 
minion  plnnderers ;  and  of  the  fisro* 
clous  and  degradingly-fanatic  Puri- 
tans she  thus  speaks : — 

**When  I  recall  the  history  of  tha 
ecclesiastical  potentates  of  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  I  could  almost  turn 
Puritan  myself ;  but  when  I  think  of  the 
wondrous  and  beantiful  produotionB  of 
human  skill,  all  the  memorials  of  tha 
great  and  gifted  men  of  old,  the  humn- 
iiers  and  ciTilisers  of  our  country,  which 
onoe  existed,  and  of  which  our  grea^ 
cathedrals — noble  and  glorious  as  they 
are  CTen  now— are  but  the  remains,  it  ia 
with  a  Tery  cordial  hatred  of  the  proftoe 
saTage  ignorance  which  destroyed  and 
desecrated  them." 

We  are  not  sure  that  what  yet 
remains  is  safe.  We  are  surrounded 
with    political   fianadcs,   who    bate 
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everything  eodesiMiioAl ;  and  Uie 
people  jue  not  taoght  siifficienUj  to 
be  lovers  of  art  to  wish  to  praserre 
what  belongs  to  it.  We  cannot  but 
remember  that  at  the  Bristol  riots, 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  Reform 
mania,  attempts  were  made  to  bom 
down  the  cathedral,  and  that  the 
biahop^s  palace  was  actually  burnt  to 
the  g^nnd,  and  the  good  bishop  was 
in  great  hazard  of  his  life.  The  Bible 
and  all  his  library  were  ostentationsly 
destroyed. 

Heterogeneous  parliam^its  grant 
no  money  for  the  building  and  de- 
corating churches ;  it  were  well  if  they 
did  so,  as  a  public  act,  that  the  people 
might  feel  that  these  i^aces  of  wor- 
ship are  thehr  own,  and  with  that 
feeling  understand  and  venerate 
every  art  which,  in  the  chain  of 
decoration,  might  receive  a  sanctity 
thereby. 

To  return.  One  or  two  noted 
characters  of  the  English  saintology 
we  cannot  omit  to  mention,  ot 
Neot  and  St  Swithin  had  the  glory 
of  educating  our  Alfred.  St  Neot 
gave  his  name  to  two  towns  in 
jSngland. 

**  He  was  a  monk  of  GlMtonbary  ;  and 
it  is  Teoorded  of  him,  that  he  yieited 
Rome  Mfen  timet,  wns  very  learned, 
mild,  religioiiB,  fend  of  singing,  hamUe  to 
ally  aflGU>le  in  oonveraation,  wise  in  trans- 
aettng  bnaiaeM,  Tonerable  in  aspeet, 
BOTere  in  eoantenanoe,  moderate  even  in 
hifl  walk,  einceve,  upright,  calm,  temper- 
ate, and  charitable.  This  good  man  is 
said  to  have  reproTed  Alfred  for  his 
fftttlts,  and  to  hate  consoled  him  in  his 
misfortunes." 

St  Swithin  still  lives  in  popular 
fliperstition  ;  and  is  perhaps  the  ob- 
ject of  prayer  or  deprecation  among 
the  ignorant,  according  as  they  may 
lack  rain  for  their  fields,  or  dread  the 
pains  of  rheumatism.  He  was  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  He  accompanied  Al- 
fred to  Rome.  His  character  resem- 
bled that  given  of  St  Neot :  he  was  a 
devout  champion  of  the  church.  Per- 
haps the  reader  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  origin  of  the  popular 
snperstition  with  regard  to  this  saint. 
We  give  it  in  Mrs  Jameson^s 
words: — 

*'  He  bad  oidered  that  his  body  ehonld 
he  baned  among  the  poor,  outside  the 
•horch, '  under  the  feet  of  the  passengers, 


and  exposed  to  the  droppings  of  the  eaves 
from  above.'  When  his  clergy  Attempted 
to  remove  the  body  to  a  more  honourable 
tomb  inside  the  church,  there  oftme  on 
such  a  storm  of  rain  as  effectiudly  stopped 
the  procession ;  and  this  continued  for 
forty  dftys  without  intermission,  till  the 
project  was  abandoned,  and  his  remains 
were  suffered  to  rest  in  the  humble  grave 
he  had  chosen  for  himself.*' 

Such  is  the  story  of  this  Jupiter 
Pluvius  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and 
of  onr  Protestant  calendar. 

We  cannot  be  allowed  altogether  to 
pass  by  St  Dnnstan.  Mr  Turner,  in 
his  Anglo-Saxon  history,  represents 
him  as  having  introduced  the  Bene- 
dictine order  into  England :  the  fact 
being  that  there  had  been  no  other 
order  from  the  time  of  6t  Augustine 
of  Canterbory.  St  Dnnstan  is  chiefly 
known  in  popular  belief  for  his  treat- 
ment of  Elgiva.  The  story  of  Edwin 
and  Elgiva  is  of  too  romantic  a  cast 
to  be  willingly  abandoned.  He  is 
quoted  also  as  an  object  of  ridicvde, 
whenever  ridicule  of  ecclesiastical 
matters  or  personages  is  thought 
desirable.  He  was,  however,  as  Mrs 
Jameson  justly  considers  him,  ^^  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
characters  of  the  times.**  He  was 
himself  an  artist,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
ject of  art.  He  was  bom  in  926. 
He  gained  instruction  at  the  great 
iseminary,  Glastonbury,  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  a  professed  monk. 
A  pdnter,  a  musician,  and  a  skilful 
■artificer  in  metal,  he  followed  strictly 
the  industrial  rule  of  his  order. 
Learned  in  books,  he  was  also  an 
accomplished  scribe.  He  constructed 
an  organ  *^with  brass  pipes,  filled 
with  air  from  the  bellows,  and  which 
uttered,**  says  Bede,  *^a  grand  and 
most  sweet  melody.**  He  was  made 
successively  Bishop  of  Worcester,  <^ 
London,  and  at  length  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  If  he  did  not  introduce^ 
he  at  lea 
order  in 
nasteries 
ing,  and 
arts.  Li 
fabulous 

<<Here 
he  beheld 
for  whom 
lore  and  ^ 
the  world 
cumstanoi 
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choir  of  angels.  One  of  the  angeU  asked 
Donstan  why  he  did  not  Join  in  the  song 
of  rejoicing,  when  he  excnsed  himseff 
on  account  of  his  ignorance.  The  angel 
then  tanght  him  the  song.  The  next 
morning  St  Dnstan  assembled  his  monks 
around  him,  and,  relating  his  Tision,  taught 
them  the  yery  hymn  which  he  had  learned 
in  his  dream,  and  commanded  them  to 
sing  it.  Mr  Turner  calls  this  an  impious 
story ;  whereas,  it  is  merely  one  form  of 
those  old  allegorical  legends  which  are 
fignrative  of  the  mrstic  espousals  of  the 
soul,  or  the  church  (as  in  the  Marriage  of 
St  Catherine)  and  which  appear  to  hare 
been  suggested  by  the  language  of  the 
Canticles." 

In  our  yiew,  Mrs  Jameson  might 
have  made  quite  a  more  simple  solu- 
tion; for  it  is  altogether  offensive  if 
his  earthly  mother  is  meant,  (as  the 
words  "for  whom  he  entertained/* 
•<&c.,  would  imply) ;  but  if  be  thereby 
expressed,  that  he  had  by  his  vow 
^ut  one  mother,  the  Church,  and  the 
Canticle  was  an  Evangelical  one— and 
"therefore  that  he  was  angel-tangbt — 
we  see  nothing  in  the  story  but  a 
^uaintness  belonging  to  the  age,  and 
•by  no  means  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter for  piety  of  St  Dnnstan. 

Concerning  St  Thomas-k-Becket, 
we  cannot  but  quote  the  eloquent 
words  of  our  authoress : — 

"Lord  Campbell,  in  his  recent  and 
tidmirably  written  life  of  Becket,  as  chan- 
cellor and  minister  of  Henry  II.,  tells  us 
4hat  his  vituperators  are  to  be  found 
-among  bigoted  Protestants,  and  his  un- 
qualified eulogists  among  intolerant  Ca- 
tholics. After  stating,  with  the  perspi- 
cuity of  a  judge  in  Equity,  their  respec- 
•tive  arguments  and  opinions,  he  sums  up 
In  favour  of  the  eulogists,  and  decides 
that,  setting  aside  exaggeration,  miracle, 
and  religious  prejudice,  the  most  merciful 
-view  of  the  character  of  Becket  is  also 
-the  most  just.  And  is  it  not  pleasant, 
where  the  imagination  has  been  so  ex- 


Mojuutie  Orders,  [March, 

canonised  saint  and  martyr  that  I  have 
to  speak  of  him  here.  He  was  murdered 
or  martped  because  he  pertinaciously 
defended  the  spiritual  against  the  royal 
authority;  and  we  must  remember,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  cause  of  the  Church 
was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  the  cause  of  civilisation  and 
of  the  people  against  barbarism  and 
tyranny;  and  that  by  his  contemporaries 
he  was  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed  Saxon  raee  against  Ihe  Norman 
nobility.'' 

Why  is  the  eulogy  of  the  Church 
confined  in  this  passage  to  the  eleventh 
century  ?  It  was,  and  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  cause  of  the  people.  We  mean 
the  Church  as  the  Church  should  ever 
be,  cleansed  from  every  superstition, 
every  impurity,  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England,  or  even  that  ancient 
Church  which  existed  in  this  our 
land  before  Popery  was — emphati- 
cally the  Church  of  England  in  this 
our,  not  a  Pope*s  England,  free  from 
superstitions,  in  principle  unpersecut- 
ing.  With  regard  to  Becket,  he  was  a 
sincere  man,  nor  did  he  disparage  the 
Benedictines  in  his  own  character. 
The  strong  man— the  man  of  vigorous 
intellect  and  of  direct  purpose— will 
ever  find  in  all  minds  but  the  mean  a 
ready  reception  and  excuse  for  actions 
whidi,  in  their  nature  distasteful, 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  weak, 
the  vacillating,  though  even  the  more 
virtuous.  Becket's  history  is  well 
adapted  to  historical  art.  ELis  mother, 
daughter  to  the  Emir  of  Palestine, 
delivering  his  father  from  captivity, 
seeking  him  in  England,  knowing  no 
English  words  but  London  and  Gil- 
bert, is  of  the  richest  tissue  of  old 
romance. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
century  almost  all  the  men  distin- 
guished as  statesmen,  or  as  scholars, 
or  as  churchmen,  were  of  the  Benedic- 
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that  Aoffostuie  assembled  together 
persons  disposed  to  a  religions  and 
charitable  life ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  himself  instituted  a  rehgious 
order.  About  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
oentuiT,PopeLeoin.andthe£mperor 
Lothafre  incorporated  all  the  yarions 
denominations  of  Christian  clergy  who 
had  not  entered  the  ranks  of  mona- 
chism,  and  gave  them  the  role  of  dis- 
dpline  promulgated  by  St  Augustine, 
under  innocent  IV.,  after  much  diffi- 
culty, and  not  without  the  assumption 
of  no  less  a  miracle  than  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  St  Augustine  himself,  all 
those  reduses,  and  hermits,  and  fra- 
ternities, bound  to  no  discipline,  were 
brought  under  that  rule,  and  enjoined 
to  wear  the  habit  in  which  the  saint 
had  appeared — the  sign  of  poverty  and 
humility.  Such  were  the  '*  Austin 
Friars ''  in  England.  St  Patrick  and 
St  Bridget  of  Ireland  were  of  this 
order ;  who,  though  every  vestige  of 
them  has  been  destroyed  or  mutilated, 
still  live  in  story  and  legend  in  the 
faith  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

''To  the  Angnstines  belong  the  two 
great  military  orden,  the  Knights  Tem- 
plan  (1118)  and  the  knights  of  St  John 
9$  Jemtalem,  afterwards  styled  of  Malta 
(1092.)  The  irst  wear  the  red  eross  on 
the  white  mantle,  the  seeond  the  white 
eross  on  the  black  mantle  or  cassock. 
They  may  thus  be  recognised  in  portraits; 
bat  in  connection  with  sacred  art  I  have 
nothing  to  record  of  them  here." 

With  OS  their  architecture  is  still 
the  monument  of  their  greatness  and 
their  piety. 

Of  the  Mendicant  orders^ the 
Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  and  the 
Carmelites— it  will  be  in  place  to  speak 
only  of  the  two  first :  the  Carmelites, 
thoufffa  claiming  Elijah  himself  as  their 
founder,  never  having  been  an  influen- 
tial order.  The  strong  religious  move- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century  exhi- 
bited no  results  more  important  than 
the  rise  of  the  two  great  mendicant 
communities  of  St  Francis  and  St 
Dominick. 

**  In  the  year  1216,  Dominick  the 
Spaniard  and  Francis  of  Assise  met  at 
Rome.  They  met  and  embraced,  each 
recognising  in  the  other  the  companion 
predestined  to  aid  the  Cbnrch  in  her  con- 
Hiet  with  the  awakening  mental  energies 
80  kog  repressed,  and  in  her  attempt  to 
guide  or  crash  the  aspiring,  inqniring. 


ardent,  ferrid  spirits  of  the  time.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  indaee  them  to 
nnite  into  one  great  body  their  separate 
institotions.  Dominick  would  have  com- 
plied :  it  may  be  that  he  thought  to  find 
in  Francis  an  instrument  as  well  as  an 
ally.  Francis,  perhaps  firom  an  IntuitiTe 
perception  of  the  nnyielding  dogmatic 
character  of  his  friend,  stood  aloof.  They 
receiyed  from  Innocent  111.  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  respecUye  commonities, '  and 
parted,'  as  it  has  been  well  expressed, 
'to  divide  the  world  between  them;* 
for  before  the  end  of  the  century,  nay, 
in  the  time  of  one  generation,  their  fol- 
lowers had  spread  tbemseWes  in  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  over  the 
whole  of  Christian  Europe,  and  sent  forth 
their  missionaries  through  every  region  of 
the  then  known  world." 

The  rule  of  St  Augustine  was  the 
adoption  of  both.  The  stricter  Bene- 
dictine rule,  though  as  we  have  seen 
how  departed  from,  enjoined  a  seclu- 
sion fh>m  the  world.  They  had,  as 
Mrs  Jameson  expresses  it,  "  where- 
ever  their  influence  had  worked  for 
good,  achieved  that  good  by  gathaing 
the  people  to  them,  not  by  lowering 
themselves  to  the  people.*'  The 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  on  the 
contrary,  were  to  mmde  with  the 
people,  even  in  all  their  domestic  con- 
cerns and  affections  :  they  were,  in 
this  more  intimate  connection  with  the 
people,  to  comfort,  to  exhort,  to  rebuke. 
The  ministering  the  offices  of  religion 
was  not  at  first  conceded  to  them. 
They  took  the  more  humble  title  of 
brothers  and  sisters  of  mankind— -/ro/i 
and  snort— instead  of  that  of  fathers, 
padri.  The  Dominicans  called  them- 
selves **  preaching  friars ;"  the  Fran- 
ciscans, with  greater  humility,  called 
themselves  FroHMinori^  "lesser bro- 
thers.'* In  England  thej  were  known 
as  the  black  and  grey  friars ;  but  they 
never  reached  the  popularity  or  power 
of  the  Benedictines  in  this  country. 
The  remarkable  feature  in  the  insti- 
tution of  these  communities  was  their 
admittance  of  a  third  class  of  members, 
called  ''  the  Tertiary  Order,  or  the 
Thhrd  Order  of  Penitence."  Thesewere 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks :  they 
were  not  bound  by  vows,  nor  re- 
quired to  relinquish  their  secular  em- 
ployments. They  were,  however,  to 
be  strictly  morid,  and,  as  far  as  they 
might  be,  charitable.  They  were 
never  to   take   up  weapon   excq>t 
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against  th«  enemies  of  Christ.  *^  Coold 
snch  a  brotherhood,"  says  Mrs*  Jame- 
son, "  have  been  rendered  universal, 
and  have  agreed  on  the  question, 
^Who,  among  men,  Christ  himself 
woold  have  considered  as  His  ene- 
mies?* we  should  have  had  a  heaven 
upon  ^arth."  The  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  maj  be  considered  as  one 
body,  the  difierence  being  not  in 
essentialSf  but  in  points  of  discipiliie 
and  dress. 

The  characters  of  these  two 
founders  of  their  communities  have 
the  distinguishing  stamp  of  Dante^s 
genius, — 

**  Hath  two  ordaioMl,  who  Bboold  on  eithor 

band 
In  chief  escort  her  ;  one  terapbic  all 
In  ferrencj ;  for  wisdom  upon  earth 
The  other,  splendour  of  chenibic  light  I 
Iboiofonewilltell:  he  tells  of  both 
Who  one  commandeth,  which  of  ihem  soeW 
Be  taken  ;  for  their  deeds  were  to  one  end.^* 

Of  Dante's  description  of  St  Do- 
minick,  that  he  was — 

**  Benigno  ai  inoi  ed  at  nemiei  emdo,** 
we  think  Mrs  Jameson's  paraphrastic 
translation  a  little  unwarrantable — 
*^  unscrupulous,  inaccessible  to  pity, 
and  wise  as  a  serpent  in  carrying  out 
his  religious  views  and  purposes." 

Shakspeare  was  more  true, — 

^Loftj  and  soar  to  those  that  loved  him 

not, 
Baty  to  thow  men  that  sought  him,  swvet  as 

Greater  learning  and  energy  cha- 
racterised the  Dominicans;  sanctity 
and  humility  and  self-denial  the 
Franciscans.  The  good  of  both  com- 
munities is  eloquently  set  forth  by 
Sir  James  Stephen,  and  quoted  in 
this  volume : — 

*^  So  reitenUed  and  lo  Jast  have  been 
the  Msaalts  on  the  Mendicant  fHars,  that 
we  nsnally  forget  that,  till  the  days  of 
Martin  Lnther,  the  Church  had  never 
seen  bo  great  and  effiBctnal  refbrm  as 
theirs.  ....  Nothing  in  the  histo- 
riei  of  Wesley  or  of  Whitfield  oaa  be 
oompared  whh  the  enthniiann  whioh 
everywhere  weloomed  them,  or  with  the 
immediate  and  TiiU>le  re«dl  of  thefar 
labonn.  In  aa  sge  of  oUgarohal  tyraaayi 
they  were  the  proteotofs  of  the  weak;  in 
an  age  of  ignoranoe,  the  instnictors  of 
mankind ;  and  in  an  axe  of  profligacy,  the 
stem  vindioaton  of  the  holhiete  of  the 
sacerdotal  character  and  the  virtnea  of 
domeetio  lil^** 


Two  remaricable  things  are  spoken 
of  both.  One,  that  after  fasting,  and 
being  rapt  in  a  viston;i  St  Francis 
was  seen  with  the  '*  Stigmata,**  (the 
miracle  of  the  present  day,)  the 
wounds  of  the  Saviour  in  his  hands, 
his  feet,  and  his  side.  St  Dondnick 
invented  the  Rosary;  which,  like- 
mostinventions  of  the  Bomish  Church, 
and  from  the  nature  of  its  claim,  is 
perpetuated  to  this  day.  Qf  the 
artistic  treatment  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  iDsary,  Mrs  Jameson  professes' 
to  have  much  to  say,  when  she  comes 
to  the  legends  of  the  Madonna.  The 
cruelties  towards  the  Albtgensee— 
ascribed  apparently  with  too  much 
reason  to  SI  Dominiok — shows  that 
when  relq^oQ  deseends  to  Ouiaticism, 
persecution  beoomes  a  tenet ;  and  in 
this,  politics  and  religion,  when  both 
lose  their  reliance  on  Providence  to 
guide  all  thhigs  to  an  end,  are  of  one 
character,  ana  make  the  interference 
of  man's  oppressive  and  bloody  hand 
the  only  instrument. 

One  of  the  order  of  St  Dominick 
has  been  immortidised  bv  Titian,  in 
perhaps  the  finest  work  of  his  hands — 
St  Peter  Martyr.  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
in  painting  this  martyr,  to<^  the  poi^ 
tnut  of  that  extraordinary  fanatic, 
his  friend,  Jerome  Savonarola,  who, 
too  successful  in  the  destruction  of 
?rorits  of  art  that  did  not  come  up  to 
his  religious  mark,  met  with  a  terrible 
fate — ^being  strangled,  and  then  burned 
in  the  mtt  sqnare  at  FkNrence,  in 
1496.  The  hce  is  strUdng,  and  indi- 
cative of  the  impetuosity  of  a  fanatic 
and  religions  demagogue.  We  should 
be  glad  to  treat  of  many  of  the  cha- 
racters, members  of  theee  oommnni- 
ties ;  but  spaoe^  and  the  difllcultv  of 
selection,  where  there  is  so  mnch  ot 
interest,  will  not  alkm  na.  Wetliere* 
fore  pass  on  to  the  Jesnits. 

This  most  remarkable  order  have 
had  little  inflnenoe  (m  art  lliey 
negtocted  it  aa  a  means  of  teaehing. 
Their  great  wealth  was  lavished  in 
gorgeous  ornament :  but  few  pictures, 
and  they  not  of  the  best,  are  to  be 
fbund  in  their  ohurehes.  Nor,  thou^ 
they  can  justly  boast  of  men  of 
sdenoe,  olaflsioal  learning,  mathemati- 
oiaae,  astioBomers,  aatiquariaas,  have 
they  prodaoed  one  painter.  The 
JesiHa*  perneotive  is  still  a  ataadtog 
work;  but FatiMr Poaai caa seareeiy 
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merit  the  name  of  artist,  —  "who 
used  his  skill  less  as  an  artist  than  a 
^Djnror,  to  produce  such  illnsions  as 
make  the  vnlgar  stare."  The  fact  is, 
art  had  long  declined  before  the 
canonisation  of  their  saint.  Ifrs 
Jameison  thinks  them  unfortunate  in 
this ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
genius  of  their  order  is  not  in  a  degreer 
adrerse  to  art,  and  would  not  at  i^ 
times  have  disregarded  it.  The 
secret  working  of  their  system — the 
depositing  their  inflaeaoe  in  every 
house,  in  every  bosom — their  ubiquity, 
their  universal  aim,  required  neither 
the  partiealar  circumstances  and  in- 
^dents,  nor  the  localities  of  art.  It 
was  the  insidious  "  teaching  through 
the  ear,  and  by  their  books,  upon 
which  they  relied  tor  success."  Nor 
can  it  be  said  of  them  that  they  have 
been  doomed  to  a  loi^  night  of  for- 
getfhlness:  in  this  thehr  lack  of  sacred 
art  they  have  not  perished — Carent 
quia  vote  saero  —  for  they  are  in- 
destructible, intangible.  They  have 
been  nominally  suppressed,  but  spring 
up  in  full  vigour  at  the  first  call,  and 
everywhere;  for  they  exist  every- 
where, known  and  unknown.  And 
one  clause  in  their  regulations  greatly 
favours  them  in  this,  that  they  are 
permitted  to  assume  the  dress  of  the 
country  in  which  they  may  be,  when- 
ever they  shidl  deem  it  expedient. 
And  it  has  been  asserted  that  they 
are  at  liberty  to  assume  much  more 
tiian  the  dr^,  and  that  Jesuits  are 
to  be  found  among  the  fonctionaries 
in  Protestant  countries,  and  at  Pro- 
testant courts.  We  have  only  to  see 
the  nature  of  their  vows ;  and  if  we 
l^e  them  credit  for  zeal  and  honesty 
in  fulfiUing  them,  certainly  we  must 
be  alive  to  the  danger  of  such  a 
society,  whose  movements  are  secret, 
and  whose  conscience  is  in  implicit 
i^bedience  organised  throughout  the 
body. 

*•  They  were  to  take,  besides,  a  vow  of 
epeoial  obedience  to  the  head  of  the 
Ohoroh  for  the  time  being,  deToting 
themaelTes,  without  eonditioii  or  remtme- 
ratiooy  to  do  his  pleasvie^  and  to  go  to 
may  part  of  the  wotld  to  w^kh  he  ^nM 

■ee  fit  to  send  them. The 

evential  duties  of  the  new  order  were  to 
be  three  :  preaching  in  the  first  place  ; 
secondly,  the  gnidanee  of  souls  through 
coafossion  ;  and  thirdly,  the  education  of 
the  young.** 


Surely  this  is  a  wise  scheme,  to 
prepare  the  kmgdoms  of  the  earth 
and  subdue  them,  not  to  their  IXvine 
master,  but  to  their  tempon^,  and, 
through  their  temporal,  to  themselves. 
Their  founder,  Ignatius  Loyola,  was 
one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  men  of 
tlie  worid.  His  life  is  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  our  dwelling  upon  any  of 
its  incidents.  He  died  first  General 
of  his  order,  1556,  and  was  canonised 
by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  Although 
the  Jesuits  were  not  conspicuous  as 
patrons  of  art — nor  has  sacred  art 
done  much  for  thenr — yet  the  gorgeous 
pencil  of  Rubens,  of  a  more  material 
than  spiritual  splendour,  has  to  a 
considerable  degree  brought  them 
within  pictorial  notice  and  celebrity. 
Mrs  Jameson  thinks  that  no  portrait 
was  taken  of  thehr  founder  during  hte 
life.  We  are  surprised  she  does  not 
notice  that  wondrously  fine  portrait 
at  Hampton  Court,  by  Titian. 

In  the  histories  of  religious  orders, 
it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  founders 
never  foUed  to  unite  themselves  with 
one  or  more  congenial  spirit,  ready  to 
co-operate  with  them,  and  doubtless, 
as  they  thought,  by  a  Divine  appoint- 
ment. As  St  Francis  and  St  Do- 
minick,  different  as  they  were  in  indi- 
vidual character,  had  the  one  great 
sympathy  under  whidi  they  met, 
embraced,  and  then  parted — as  for 
one  end  to  divide  the  worid  be- 
tween them  —  so  did  Ignatius 
Loyola  find  in  Francis  Xavier  a 
friend  and  associate,  and  subse- 
quently in  Frauds  Borgia,  a  no  less 
willing  disciple.  One  is  perfectly 
astonished  at  reading  accounts  of  the 
entire  devotion  of  the  whole  man  to 
the  law  of  obedience,  and  the  more 
than  satisfaction,  tbe  joy,  at  being 
selected  to  sufiMng  and  death.  It 
bad  been  the  dream  of  Francis  Xavier 
to  die  a  martyr  in  the  Indies  for  the 
conversion  of  mankind;  and  when 
chosen  to  that  end  by  Ignatius, — 

**  When  the  clearer  sense  and  approach- 
ing acoomplishment  of  those  daric  intima- 
tions were  disclosed  to  him,  passionate 
sobs  attested  the  rapture  which  Ids 
tongue  waa  unable  to  speak.  He  fell  on 
his  knees  before  Ignatius,  kissed  the  feet 
of  the  holy  father,  repaired  his  tattered 
cassock,  and,  with  no  other  provision  thaa 
his  breviary,  left  Rome  on  the  15th 
March  1540,  for  Lisbon,  his  destined 
port  of  embarkath>n  for  the  East." 
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Nor  18  tho  story  of  St  Francis 
Borgia  less  strange,  showing  the  sud- 
den impnlse,  yet  continued  purpose, 
executed  after  many  years— never  for 
a  moment  lost  sight  of.  A  grandee 
of  Spain,  high  in  honour  and  office,  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year,  as  her  master 
of  horse  he  attends  the  funeral  of  the 
Empress  Isabella,  first  wife  of  Charles 
y.  Hie  ceremonial  required  that  he 
should  raise  the  lid  of  tho  coffin,  re- 
move the  covering,  and  see  the  face, 
to  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  royal 
remains  committed  to  his  charge. 
He  beheld  in  the  solemn  paleness 
of  death  the  face  of  bis  beautiful 
and  benign  empress,  and  from  that 
hour  made  a  vow  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  the  service  of  God.  Never- 
theless, he  repaU^  to  his  active  duties 
— conscientiouslv  performed  them — 
and  after  the  aeath  of  his  wife,  and 
six  years  spent  in  settling  his  aiOTairs 
and  providins^  for  his  children,  and 
"  bidding  a  rare  well  to  every  world- 
ly care  and  domestic  affection,  depart- 
ed for  Rome,  to  place  himself,  and 
every  faculty  of  his  being,  at  the  feet 
of  St  Ignatius.''  It  was  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  humble  Father  Francis  he 
visited  his  cousin  Charles  Y.,  soon 
after  his  abdication. 

How  unlike  are  times  and  person- 
ages at  various  periods  I  Tet,  doubt- 
less, what  man  does  at  any  time  is  in 
the  man  to  do  at  all  times.  The  in- 
fluences set  in  in  various  directions : 
now  we  sail  in  another  current  and 
under  trade-winds — and  must  go  that 
course ;  but  while  we  look  ba(&  upon 
the  history  of  our  own  and  other 
countries,  and  read  the  doings  of  men, 
we  marvel,  and  for  a  moment  ask  if 
thev  were  of  our  flesh  and  blood. 

A  personal  security  has  given  us 
the  experience  of  ease.  It  is  not  the 
temple  but  the  home  is  in  every  man's 
thought.  Let  security  be  removed, 
our  god  Mammon  be  dethroned,  and 
poverty  be  upon  us—not  as  a  vow,  but 
an  enforcement  of  the  times — distress 
bring  violence  and  persecution,  and 
persecution  the  fever  of  excitement — 
the  now  sleeping  capabilities  of  our 
nature  would  be  roused  to  an  energy 
which  would  make  another  generation 
as  unlike  the  present  as  ours  is  to  that 
which  has  been  under  contemplation. 
The  whole  subject  of  this  volume 
belongs  to  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
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it  is  a  strange  one— how  difficult  tO; 
read  to  our  actual  knowledge,  and  to 
receive  with  candour.    How  much  is 
there  to  condemn,  to  abhor — how 
much  to  admire,  to  love,  to  venerate. 
Sincerity,  zeal,  piety,  and  charity  ought 
always  to  claim  our  sympathies,  when 
our  understandings  reject  a  cr^.    If 
rising  from  contemplative  oommnnton 
with  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the 
Rombh  calendar,  with   such  mixed 
feelings,  yet  in  which,  we  confess,  a 
loving  admiration  preponderates,  let 
us  not  come  under  a  suspicion,  so 
common  in  these  days,  of  *^  tendencies 
to  Bome."    We  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a  thought  that  way— we  utterly 
abominate  and  abhor  Popery  as  a 
system,  its  frauds,  its  idolatry,  or  idol- 
atries— for  they  are  many — and  the 
bondage  which  it  would  impose  upon 
the  necks  of  all  people.   But  forbid  it, 
charity — Christian  charity  above  all — 
that  we  should  join  in  a  bestial  per- 
secution, and  sit,  as  we  were  gods, 
and  as  some  do,  in  severe  judgment 
on,  and  denounce  as  children  of  per- 
dition,   and  as  doomed,  all  sim^e 
and  innocent,    virtuous   and   pious« 
members  of  that  Church.    To  do  this 
would,  we  conceive,  be  the  part  of  a 
bad  Protestant,  for  it  is  not  the  part 
of  a  Christian.    But  to  return.    It  is 
remarkable  of  the  Jesuits  that  they 
have  no  female  saint   Yet,  if  there  be 
truth  in  history,  they  have  dealt  cun- 
ningly and  widely  in  female  agencies. 
We  have  too  hastily  passed  by  the 
Carmelites,  and  without  noticing  that 
extraordinary  woman  St  Theresa— at 
a  very  early  age  a  candidate  for  mar- 
tvrdom— who  with  her  brother,  when 
they  were  children  of  eight  and  niqe 
years  of  age,  went  begging  into  the 
country  of  the  Moors,  in  hopes  of 
being  martyred  for  their  faith  at  the 
hands  of  the  infidels.    At  her  death 
she  had  founded  fifteen  convents  for 
men,  and  seventeen  for  women.    We 
refer  to  the  volume  of  Mrs  Jameson 
for  a  larger  notice  of  this  saintly  and 
sainted  woman.   We  merely  mention 
her  slightly  ourselves,  that  we  may 
pass  to  her  eulogy  from  the  pens  of 
two  eloquent  writers  of  her  own  sex — 
Mrs  Jameson  and  Miss  Marthieau. 

^  It  is  impossible/'  says  the  former, 
"  to  oonsider,  in  a  just  and  philosophic 
spirit,  either  her  character  or  her  history, 
without  feeling  that  what  was  strong^ 
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«ad  beantifti],  and  tnie,  and  earnest,  and 
holy,  was  in  herself,  and  what  was  mor- 
bid, miserable,  and  mistaken,  was  the 
resolt  of  the  in^aenoes  aronnd  her.** 

Oh,  bow  does  this  eloqnent  apology 
cover  with  the  mantle  of  charity, 
and  embFaoe  with  the  arms  of  love, 
many  more  personages  than  poor  St 
Theresa,  whose  effigies  may  be  seen  in 
this  Yolnme. 

We  must  not  forget,  before  we  lay 
down  the  pen,  that  not  only  the  re- 
ligions orders,  bnt  art  also  is  a  main 
object  of  this  work. 

We  have  said  mndi  to  the  credit 
of  many  pions,  zealons,  charitable, 
and  good  personages  of  the  several 
orders,  and  will  conclnde  with  an 
anecdote  creditable  to  Art ;  and  the 
more  willingly,  as  it  brings  ns  gently 
down  to  onr  own  times — for  we^lieve 
anecdotes  of  similar  generosity  may 
be  told  of  many  living  men  of  the 
profession. 

Annibal  Ounecl,  suffering  from  ill- 
ness and  disappointment,  and  tempted 
by  the  promise  of  two  thousand 
crowns,  accepted  an  order  from  a 
certain  Don  Diego  Herrera,  to  paint 
a  picture  in  honour  of  a  saint,  in  a 
church.  He  was,  however,  so  ill 
that  he  could  not  perform  the  task. 
His  pupil  Albano  nursed  him,  com- 
forted him,  cheered  him ;  and  between 
his  attendances  on  his  sick  master, 
ran  backward  and  forward  to  the 
church,  and  painted  the  frescoes  with 
the  greatest  care — as  they  were  to 
pass  for  the  work  of  the  master. 
Annibal  every  now  and  then  rose 
from  his  bed  and  retouched  and  in 
part  finished  the  painting.  Don 
Diego  refused  the  payment,  as  the 
work  was  not  all  by  Annibal*s  hand. 


But  the  work  being  greatly  admired, 
he  consented  to  pay  the  two  thousand 
crowns.  And  here  a  generous  contest 
arose  between  the  master  and  pupil ; 
and  this  we  give  in  the  words  of  Mrs 
Jameson : — 

"Annibal  insisted  on  giving  twelve 
hundred  crowns  to  Albano,  and  keeping 
only  fonr  hundred  for  himself,  which  he 
said  overpaid  him  for  the  little  he  had 
executed,  and  a  few  sorry  drawings, 
(mwm  Sitegni)  not  worth  the  money. 
Albano,  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity, 
absolutely  refused  to  take  anything;  say- 
ing, that  he  was  only  his  master's  crea- 
ture and  disciple,  working  under  his 
orders,  and  profiting  by  his  instruc- 
tions. At  length  they  agreed  to  submit 
to  the  arbitration  of  Herrera,  who  decided 
that  the  sixteen  hundred  crowns  (fonr 
hundred  had  been  paid,}  should  be  divided 
between  them.  Even  then  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  Annibal 
could  be  persuaded  to  receive  his  share  ; 
and  when  he  did,  it  vras  with  a  certain 
air  of  timidity  and  bashfulness — mottrando 
in  oerto  modo  temersene  e  vergognarsene'* 

In  taking  leave  of  Mrs  Jameson's 
volume,  the  third  of  her  series,  we  do 
so  with  the  hope  that  she  will  speedily 
fulfil  her  promise  and  brmgout  the 
fourth  part,  reladng<  to  the  Madonna, 
as  connected  with  art. 

The  whole  series  we  strongly  re- 
commend to  the  connoisseur  at  home 
as  to  the  traveller  abroad ;  for  as  the 
best  pictures  in  the  world  are  of  sub- 
jects treated  of  by  her,  it  is  most 
desirable  to  have  such  a  key  to  them 
as  she  has  given,  and  promises  further 
to  give.  The  woodcuts  and  etchings 
are  excellent,  and  maintain  her  repu- 
tation for  judgment  shown  in  the 
selection,  and  her  skiU  as  an  artist. 
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Wb  are  glad  to  obserre,  firom 
sandry  symptoms  which  have  of  late 
been  manifested,  that  the  taste  for  the 
snpematoral  is  again  reviving  amongst 
us.  It  is  not  safe  now  to  deny 
miracles,  to  sneer  at  stories  of  winking 
images,  or  to  speak  lightly  of  the  lique- 
faction of  the  blood  of  St  Januarius. 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  future 
attempts  to  familiarise  us  with  the 
doctrines  of  saintly  interference,  will 
find  a  good  deal  of  work  already  cut 
and  dry  for  his  hand.  Pious  young 
noblemen,  whose  perversion  is  only  of 
a  few  weeks'  standing,  have  already 
laid  in  such  a  stock  of  exuberant  faith, 
that  all  Europe  rings  with  the  fame  of 
their  pilgrimages ;  and  the  chain  in 
the  church  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula 
has  already  been  suspended  around 
more  than  one  English  neck,  in  token 
of  the  entire  submission  of  the  pro- 
selytes to  the  spiritual  ^oke  of  Rome. 

Nor  is  the  hankering  after  the 
supernatural  confined  only  to  the 
sphere  of  religious  belief.  Were  it 
80,  we  should  not  have  ventured 
even  to  allude  to  the  subject ;  for  it 
matters  nothing  to  us  what  amount 
of  pilgrims  may  choose  to  press  for- 
ward to  Loretto,  with  or  without  the 
salutary  but  inconvenient  impediment 
of  pease.  But  we  are  going  a  great 
deal  fiaster  and  farther.  We  have 
renewed  some  of  the  popular  beliefe  of 
bygone  centuries;  and  in  a  short 
time  we  may  hope  to  discover  a  few 
of  the  lost  secrets  of  the  Chaldeans 
and  the  Magi.  Astrology,  never 
wholly  extinguished  as  a  science,  is 
again  beginning  to  look  up.  Raphael 
and  Zadkicl — we  ask  pardon  of  the 
latter  gentleman  if  we  have  mistaken 
his  name,  for  we  quote  merely  from 
memory,  and  have  none  of  his  in- 
valuable treatises  lying  on  our  table — 
will  calculate  your  nativity  for  a 
trifle,  and  give  you  in  January  a 
shrewd  hint  as  to  the  aspect  of  public 
matters  at  the  ensuing  Chrit»tmas. 
Reichenbach  will  tell  yon  all  about 
ghosts,  luminous  children,  and  such- 
like appaiitions  as  seem  perpetually 


to  have  disturbed  the  repose  of  the 

S'fted  Lady  Fanshawe.  By  a  little 
sting  and  maceration,  and  possibly 
a  course  of  purgatives,  yon  may  even 
succeed  in  reducing  yourself  to  a  state 
of  clairvoyance,  in  which  case  your 
curiosity  will  be  amply  gratified  by  a 
visit  to  the  nearest  churchyard.  You 
will  then  thoroughly  understand  the 
occult  theory  of  corpse- candles,  and 
various  other  things  undreamed  of  in 
your  philosophy,  so  long  as  yon 
adhere  to  your  present  gross  diet  of 
beef-steaks  and  porter,  and  pride 
yourself  on  your  Particular  Madeira. 
Almost  any  lubberly  boy  can  now 
discover  yon  a  spring  by  means  of 
the  divining-rod.  lYavelling  is  no 
longer  a  luxury  confined  to  the  rich. 
If  yon  wish  to  be  transported  to  any 
known  part  of  the  earth  with  a 
rapidity  greater  than  that  of  Malagigi's 
flying  demon,  who  conveyed  Charie- 
magne  on  his  back  from  Pampelona 
to  Paris  in  the  course  of  a  summer's 
night,  you  have  only  to  go  to  a 
biologist,  and  your  desires  are  at  once 
accomplished.  He  will  request  yoa 
to  sit  down  and  favour  him  for  a  few 
minutes  with  the  inspection  of  a 
button  which  he  places  in  your  fist — 
a  strange  sensation  of  drowsiness 
steals  over  your  brain — and  you  are 
instantly  in  the  power  of  the  sorcerer. 
He  will  set  you  down  wherever  you 
please.  You  may  either  gather 
grapes  in  the  vineyards  of  sunny 
Tuscany,  or  take  an  airing  on  the  top 
of  the  Pyramids,  or  wander  in  a 
buffalo  prairie,  or  study  the  habits  of 
the  walrus  and  white  bear  on  the 
frozen  shores  of  Nova  Zembla.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  whilst  under  the  influence 
of  this  magical  delusion,  stalk  an 
imaginary  red- deer  with  considerable 
effect  through  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
lecture-room  ;  and,  had  he  been 
armed  with  a  proper  coutectu-de- 
chas8e,  we  entertain  Ifttle  doubt  that 
he  would  have  gralloched  a  gaping 
urchin  who  happened  to  be  standing 
in  real  flesh  and  blood  close  to  the 
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spot  where  the  spectral  stag  rolled 
over  at  the  discharge  of  his  walkiog- 
stick.  After  this,  who  shall  deuy 
magic?  James  VI.  was  right  after 
all,  and  we  ought  to  be  pot  in  posses- 
sion of  a  cheap  reprint  of  his  treatise 
on  Demonolofff.  Everybody  recol- 
lects Lord  rmdhoe's  account  of 
the  wonder-working  magician  of 
Cairo,  who  required  nothing  more 
than  a  few  drops  of  ink,  and  the  aid 
of  a  child,  to  conjure  up  the  phantoms 
of  living  persons  from  any  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  necessity  of  resorting 
to  Cairo  for  a  repetition  of  that  phe- 
nomenon is  now  superseded.  One  of 
the  magic  crystals,  known  to  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Cornelius  Agrippa,  has 
lately  been  recovered,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  London.  It  has  its 
legendary  history,  known  to  Horace 
Walpole,  who  kept  it  among  his  other 
curiosities  at  Strawberry  Hill;  but 
its  miraculous  powers  seem  to  have 
been  dormant,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
have  been  unobserved,  until  a  very 
recent  date.  In  short,  we  are 
gradually  working  our  way  to  a 
region  which  lies  l^yond  the  ken  of 
science — a  circumstance  which  can- 
not fail  to  give  intense  gratification  to 
poets  and  novelists,  who  have  been 
grievously  trammelled  for  a  long  time 
m  their  legitimate  functions,  by  the 
priggish  scrupulousness  and  mate- 
rialism of  the  votaries  of  exact  science 
and  analysis.  Laud  we  the  gods 
therefor !  We  may  hope  once  more 
to  see  poetry  disentangled  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  Philosophical  Insti- 
tutions. 

We  have  made  this  preface  less  in 
application  to  the  work  which  we  are 
about  to  notice,  than  frx>m  a  certain 
feeling  of  disappointment  which  came 
over  us  during  its  perusal.  It  \a  not 
at  all  the  kind  of  book  which  we  ex- 
pected from  Mr  Borrow.  His  pre- 
vious writings  had  prepared  us  for  a 
work  of  extraordinary  interest,  and 
the  preliminary  advertisement  stimu- 
lated our  curiosity  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Lavengro;  the  Scholar— the 
Gipsy — the  Priest  1  Not  for  years 
have  our  eyes  lighted  on  a  more 
fascinating  or  mysterious  title.  Who, 
in  the  name  of  Mumbo  Jumbo, -we 
thought,  can  this  Lavengro  be  ? 
Cagliostro  we  know,  and  Katterfelto 
we  have  heard  of,  but  Lavengro  is 


altogether  a  new  name  for  a  conjuror. 
From  what  country  does  he  come— in 
what  favoured  land  is  laid  the  scene 
of  his  exploits  ?  Is  he  a  Moldavian, 
a  Wallachian,  a  Hungarian,  a  Bohe- 
mian, a  Copt,  an  Armenian,  or  a 
Spaniard  ?  The  mystery  grew  deeper 
as  we  pondered  :  we  could  hardly 
sleep  of  nights  for  thinking  of  this 
Lavengro.  Then  what  a  field  for 
cogitation  was  presented  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  suggestive  title  1  The 
Scholar — ^the  Gipsy — the  Priest  I  Dr 
Fanstus — Johnnie  Faa>-and  Friar 
Bacon  I  Why,  the  whole  title  was  as 
redolent  of  magic  as  a  meadow  in 
summer-time  of  myrrh!  Then  we 
thought  over  the  hints  which  Mr 
Borrow  had  thrown  out  in  his  earliest 
volume.  We  recollected  his  myste- 
rious intercourse  with  the  gipsies, 
and  his  reception  by  that  fraternity 
in  Spain.  We  were  aware  that  he 
had  not  yet  explicitly  accounted  for 
his  trafiicking  with  the  outcasts  of 
Egypt,  and  we  looked  for  some  new 
revelations  on  the  subjects  of  fortune- 
telling,  hocus-pocus,  and  glamour. 
Lavengro,  with  his  three  attributes 
like  those  of  Yishnn,  might  possibly 
be  the  Grand  Cazique,  the  supreme 
prince  of  the  nation  of  tinkers ! 

We  have  read  the  book,  and  we 
are  disappointed.  The  performance 
bears  no  adequate  relation  to  the 
promise.  The  story — if  that  can  be 
designated  as  a  story  which  the 
author  describes  as  ^^  a  dream,  partly 
of  study,  partly  of  adventure,"  is  in 
the  form  of  an  antobiogi*aphy,  in 
which  we  recognise  Mr  Borrow  in 
the  characters  of  Lavengro  and  the 
Scholar.  The  Gipsy  is  a  horse- 
couper,  with  a  tolerable  taste  for  the 
ring ;  and  the  Priest  a  Romish  Jesuit, 
with  a  decided  taste  for  gin  and  water. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  British  islands ; 
and  the  adventures,  though  interesting 
in  their  way,  neither  bear  the  impress 
of  the  stamp  of  truth,  nor  are  they  so 
arranged  as  to  make  the  work  valu- 
able, if  we  consider  it  in  the  light  of 
fiction. 

Of  Mr  Borrow  personally  we  know 
nothing.  In  common  with  many 
others,  we  admired  the  lively  style 
and  freshness  of  his  earlier  book. 
The  Bible  in  Spain;  and,  without 
altogether  swallowing  as  genuine  the 
whole  of  its  details,  we  were  willing 
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to  believe  that  the  author  was  a 
person  of  nncommon  attainments, 
energy,  and  perseverance;  a  good 
phUologer,  and  an  Intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  the  gipsies.  This  much  we 
were  ready  to  concede.  But  ever 
and  anon  there  occurred  oblique 
hints  and  obscure  Inuendoes,  which 
seemed  to  point  at  some  secret  or 
mystery  pertinent  to  the  author,  just 
as.  In  a  melodrama,  it  is  common  for 
an  Individual  in  a  slouched  hat  and 
russet  mantle  to  insinuate  that  he  is 
somebody  in  disguise,  without  con- 
descending to  favour  us  with  a 
glimpse  of  his  visage.  These  we  set 
down  at  their  proper  value — that  is, 
we  considered  them  sheer  humbug. 
It  was  Mr  Borrow^s  own  fault  if  we 
did  him  wrong.  He  may  be,  for 
aught  we  know,  as  notable  a  person- 
age as  Paracelsus;  but  if  so,  he  ought 
to  claim  his  honours  boldly,  not 
copy  a*  trick  which  is  now  somewhat 
stale  through  repetition. 

In  Lavengro  the  same  thing  occurs, 
and  even  more  conspieuously.  We 
cannot,  by  possibility,  separate  the 
ingredients  of  fact  from  those  of  fic- 
tion. Mr  Borrow  will  not  permit  us 
to  know  whether  it  is  an  autobio- 
graphy or  a  pure  romance.  In  all 
probability  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  both.  Enough  of  reality  is  re- 
tained to  identify  it  with  the  actual 
author ;  enough  of  fiction  introduced 
to  make  that  author  appear  a  most 
singularly  gifted  being.  If  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  had  undertaken  the 
task  of  compiliog  his  own  memoirs, 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  pen  of 
Damis,  he  could  not  have  hit  upon  a 
better  plan.  Benvenuto  Cellini  and 
Yidocq,  by  adopting  this  method, 
have  each  of  them  earned  a  very  fair 
portion  of  celebrity ;  and  we  do  not 
in  the  least  degree  doubt  that  Mr 
Borrow  will  be  equally  successful. 
His  situations  are  often  strikiog ;  the 
characters  which  he  introduces  must 
have  the  charm  of  novelty  to  the 
great  majority  of  readers;  his  de- 
scriptive powers  are  above  the  com- 
mon  mark' ;  and  his  ideas  are  fre- 
quently origioal.  If,  in  the  more 
ambitions  passages,  his  style  is  occa* 
sionally  turgid,  we  are  inclined  to 
overlook  that  blemish  in  consideration 
of  his  other  accomplishments ;  if  the 
homoiir  of  his  characters  is  sometimes 


forced  and  tiresome,  we  are  ever 
and  anon  repaid  by  sketches  which 
would  do  credit  to  the  skill  of 
a  more  refined  artist.  '  Yet,  with 
all  this,  the  original  fault  remains. 
We  cannot  yield  to  Mr  Borrow  that 
implicit  credence  which  is  the  right  of 
a  veracious  autobiographer ;  we  can- 
not accord  him  that  conventional  cre- 
dence which  we  give  to  the  avowed 
romancer.  The  fact  destroys  the 
fiction;  and  the  fiction  neutralises 
the  fact. 

Is  it  fact  or  fiction  that  Mr  Borrow 
is  a  snake-tamer,  a  horse-charmer, 
and  something  more?  These  quali- 
ties certainly  are  claimed  by  the  hero 
of  this  autobiography,  who,  before 
he  was  three  years  of  age,  could 
handle  a  viper  without  injury,  and 
even,  as  the  following  extract  will 
show,  caused  a  Jew  to  stand  aghast 
at  the  superhuman  ezjtent  of  his 
acquirements. 

^One  day  a  Jew— I  have  quite  for- 
gotten the  circnmstanee,  but  I  was  long 
sabseqaently  informed  of  it— one  day  s 
trareliing  Jew  knoeked  at  the  door  of  a 
farm-hoase  in  which  we  had  taken  apart- 
ments ;  I  was  near  at  hand  sitting  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  drafting  ttrange  iina  on 
the  duti  icUh  wny  fingtn,  an  ape  and  dog 
were  my  eompaniom  j  the  Jew  looked  at 
me  and  asked  me  some  qnestions,  to 
which,  though  I  was  quite  able  to  speak, 
I  returned  no  answer.  On  the  door 
being  opened,  the  Jew,  after  a  few  words, 
probably  relating  to  pedlery,  demanded 
who  the  child  was,  sitting  in  the  son  ; 
the  maid  replied  that  I  was  her  mis- 
tress's younger  son,  a  child  weak  here, 
pointing  to  her  forehead.  The  Jew 
looked  at  me  again,  and  then  said : 
*  Ton  my  conscience,  my  dear,  I  belicTe 
that  you  must  be  troubled  there  yourself 
to  tell  me  any  such  thing.  It  is  not  my 
habit  to  speak  to  children,  inasmuch  as  I 
hate  them,  because  they  often  follow  me 
and  fling  stones  after  me  ;  but  I  no 
sooner  looked  at  that  child  than  I  was 
forced  to  speak  to  it— his  not  answering 
shows  Ids  sense,  for  it  has  neyer  been  the 
custom  of  the  wise  to  fling  away  their 
words  in  indifferent  talk  and  conrersa- 
tion  ;  the  child  is  a  sweet  child,  and  has 
all  the  look  of  one  of  our  people's  child- 
ren. Fool,  indeed  I  did  I  not  see  his 
eyes  sparkle  just  now  when  the  monkey 
seized  the  dog  by  the  ear  t — they  shone 
like  my  own  diamonds — does  your  good 
lady  want  any — ^real  and  fine  1  Were  it 
not  fbr  what  you  tell  me,  1  tkomld  $ay  it 
woi  a  propk4t*9  child.    Fool,  indeed  !  he 
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emn  write  alread  j,  or  I'll  forfeit  the  box 
which  I  carry  on  my  back,  and  for  which 
I  would  be  loth  to  take  two  hundred 
pounds  r*  He  then  leaned  forward  to 
inspect  the  lines  which  1  had  traced. 
All  of  a  sudden  he  started  back  and 
grew  white  as  a  sheet ;  then,  taking  off 
his  hat,  he  made  some  strange  gestures 
to  me,  cringing,  chattering,  and  showing 
his  teeth,  and  shortly  departed,  mutter- 
ing something  about  *  holy  letters,'  and 
talking  to  himself  in  a  strange  tongue. 
The  words  of  the  Jew  were  in  due  course 
of  time  reported  to  my  mother,  who 
treasured  Uiem  in  her  heart,  and  ftrom 
that  moment  began  to  entertain  brighter 
hopes  of  her  youngest  bom  than  she 
had  OTer  before  Tentured  to  foster." 

This  beats  Benvenato  boUow  I  Nay, 
we  are  not  quite  certain  that  it  does 
not  distance  the  celebrated  experi- 
ment of  Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt, 
who,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  was 
the  original  language  of  the  world, 
separated  two  infants  from  their 
mothers,  intrusting  them  to  the  care 
of  a  dnmb  person,  who  daily  fed  them 
with  milk.  The  first  word  which 
they  uttered,  and  perseyeringly  reite- 
rated, was  ^^  Beccos,"  which  in  the 
Phoenician  language  signified  bread; 
and  as  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  children  should  clamour  for 
their  porridge,  the  speech  of  the 
Phoenicians  was  acknowledged  as  the 
native  dialect  of  mankind.  Wee 
Georgy  Borrow,  however,  in  company 
with  Jocko  and  Snap,  seems  to  have 
outstripped  in  precocity  the  Psam- 
metichian  foundlings.  What  ^^  holy 
letters  *'  from  the  Talmud  the  ^^  pro- 
pbet^s  child"  inscribed,  which  had 
such  a  marvellous  effect  upon  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  Ikey  Solo- 
mons we  know  not,  and  perhaps 
ought  not  even  to  ^uess.  Perhaps  it 
was  some  sentence  rrom  Rabbi  Jehnda 
Hakkadosh,  bearing  upon  the  real 
value  of  the  diamonds  which  the  im- 
postor was  proffering  for  sale. 

A  few  years  afterwards  be  becomes 
acquainted  with  an  old  man, 
whose  principal  occupation  consisted 
in  catching  snakes,  and  who,  upon 
one  occasion,  bad  enjoyed  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  an  interview 
with  "  the  king  of  the  vipers."  Prac- 
tised as  he  was  at  pouching  the  ver- 
min, old  Adderley  could  teach  nothing 
to  his  pupil,  who,  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth,  was  privileged  to  take  a  cocka- 


trice by  the  tail,  and  seize  on  a  cobra 
with  impunity.  He  gifts  him,  how- 
ever, with  a  pet  viper,  a  fellow  of 
infinite  fancy,  who  nestles  in  Georgy's 
bosom,  and  whose  timely  apparition 
from  beneath  the  folds  of  the  vest  not 
only  saves  him  from  a  threatened  drub- 
bing at  the  hands  of  a  Herculean  gipsy, 
but  introduces  him  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  gentleman  of  that 
nomad  persuasion,  one  Jasper  Petu- 
lengro,  who  is  also  the  representative 
of  the  Pharaohs  I  More  unmingled 
rubbish  than  is  contained  in  this  part 
of  the  book,  it  never  was  our  fortune 
to  turn  over ;  and  Mr  Borrow  must 
have  a  low  estimate  indeed  of  the 
public  taste,  when  he  ventures  to  put 
forward  such  twaddle.  Fancy  the  in- 
trepid snake-charming  urchin  of  some 
nine  or  ten  years*  standing,  thus  defy- 
ing Gipsy  Cooper. 

**  My$df,  I  tell  you  what,  my  chap, 
you  had  better  put  down  that  thing  of 
yours  ;  my  father  lies  concealed  within 
my  tepid  breast,  and  if  to  me  you  offer 
any  harm  or  wrong,  1*11  call  him  forth  to 
help  me  with  his  forked  tongue  !" 

Ancient  Pistol  could  nothave  spoken 
more  magnanimously ;  indeed,  both  in 
rythm  and  rhyme,  this  challenge  is 
conceived  in  the  style  of  Pistol's 
strophe.  But  we  shall  skip  this  ab- 
surd passage,  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments of  candied  nutmegs,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Egyptian  encamp- 
ment. 

Mr  Borrow  was  the  younger  son  of 
an  officer  in  a  marching  regiment ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  peregrinations  of 
the  corps,  found  himself  located  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  His  father,  though 
somewhat  appalled  at  the  notion  of 
his  children  acquiring  the  fatal  taint 
of  a  Scottish  dialect,  determined,  very 
wisely,  to  send  both  his  boys  to  the 
High  School;  which  circumstance 
calls  forth  the  following  magnificent 
apostrophe: — 

**  Let  me  call  thee  up  before  my  mind's 
eye.  High  School,  to  which  every  morn- 
ing the  two  English  brothers  took  their 
way  from  the  proud  old  Castle,  through 
the  lofty  streets  of  the  Old  Town.  High 
School  trailed  so,  I  scarcely  know  why ; 
neither  lofty  in  thyself  nor  by  position, 
being  situated  in  a  flat  bottom  ;  oblong 
structure  of  tawny>stone,  with  many 
windows  fenced  with  iron-netting — with 
thy  long  hall  below,  and  thy  five  chambers 
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above,  for  the  reception  of  the  fire  classes, 
into  which  the  eight  handred  urchins, 
who  styled  thee  instmotress,  were  dirid- 
ed.  Thy  learned  rector  and  his  foor 
subordinate  dominies  ;  thy  strange  old 
porter  of  the  tall  form  and  grizzled  hair, 
hight  Boee,  and  doubtless  of  Norse 
ancestry,  as  his  name  declares  ;  perhaps 
of  the  blood  of  Bui  hin  Digri,  the  hero  of 
northern  song — the  Jomsborg  Viking, 
who  clove  Thorsteinn  Midlangr  asunder 
in  the  dread  sea-battle  of  Hornnga  Vog, 
and  who,  when  the  fight  was  lost,  and 
his  own  two  hands  smitten  off,  seized  two 
chests  of  gold  with  his  bloody  stumps, 
and,  springing  with  them  into  the  sea, 
cried  to  the  scanty  relics  of  his  crew, 
*  Overboard,  now,  all  Bui's  lads  !*  Yes, 
I  remember  all  about  thee,  and  how  at 
eight  of  every  mom  we  were  all  gathered 
together  with  one  accord  in  the  long  hall, 
from  which,  after  the  litanies  had  been 
read,  (for  so  I  will  call  them,  being  an 
Episcopalian,)  the  five  classes  from  the 
five  sets  of  benches  trotted  off  in  long 
files,  one  boy  after  the  other,  up  the  five 
spiral  staircases  of  stone,  each  class  to  its 
destination  ;  and  well  do  I  remember 
how  we  of  the  third  sat  hushed  and  still, 
watched  by  the  eye  of  the  dux,  until  the 
door  opened,  and  in  walked  that  model  of 
a  good  Scotchman,  the  shrewd, intelligent, 
but  warm-hearted  and  kind  dominie,  the 
respectable  Carson.** 

G«DeraUj  we  abominate  apos- 
trophes ;  bat  this  is  not  so  bad.  We 
are  glad  to  observe  a  tribute,  even 
lightly  paid,  from  an  old  pupil  to  the 
merits  of  that  excellent  and  thorooghlj 
learned  man,  Dr  Carson,  whose 
memory  is  still  green  amongst  us,  and 
on  that  subject  we  shall  say  nothing 
farther.  But  old  Bowie!  ye  gods! 
how  be  would  have  stared  at  the 
inagnificent  pedigree  chalked  out  for 
him  by  the  enthusiastic  Borrow! 
Little  did  the  worthy  janitor  think, 
when  exchanging  squares  of  "  lick" 
or  "  gib," — condiments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  which  the  excellent  man 
was  renowned  »for  the  coppers  of  the 
nrch'ms  in  high-lows,  that  in  future 
years,  after  he  was  borne  to  his 
honoured  rest  in  the  Canongate 
churchyard,  the  "gyte,"  or  rather 
"  cowley,"  whose  jaws  be  had  seen 
80  often  apluminated  together  by  the 
adhesive  force  of  his  saccharine  pre- 
parations, should  proclaim  his  deecent 
from  one  of  the  starkest  of  the  Norse 
Berserkars!  Great  is  the  power  of 
gib — ^irresistible  the  reminiscence  of 


lick !  We  remember  no  instance  of 
gratitude  like  to  this,  except,  indeed. 
Sir  Epicure  Mammon's  gratuitous 
offer  to  his  cook,  of  knighthood  in 
return  for  the  preparation  of  a  di^  <^ 
sow's  teats, 

**DrMaed    with    a   delicate    and    poignaai 
sauce  !^ 

But  enough  of  old  Bowie,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Jomsborg  Vikings  I 

During  his  residence  in  Edinbnrgb, 
Master  Borrow  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  man,  who  afterwards 
attained  considerable  though  unenvied 
notoriety.  He  appears  to  have  been 
tolerably  handin-glove  with  David 
Haggart,  and  to  have  fought  side  by 
side  with  him  in  sundry  "bickers," 
which  at  that  time  were  prevalent  on 
thesalubrious  margin  of  the  Nor' Loch. 
We  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
an  interview  with  David,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  speak  to  the  accuracy 
of  Mr  Borro^'s  portrait  of  him  ;  but 
we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  at 
the  almost  affectionate  terms  which 
our  author  uses  in  regard  to  the  grand 
evader  of  the  Tolbooths ;  having  been 
assured  by  several  of  our  legal  friends, 
who  knew  him  well,  that  he  was  a 
person  of  considerable  accomplish- 
ment and  rather  fascinating  manners, 
a  little  eccentric  perhaps  in  his  habits, 
but  decidedly  a  favourite  with  the 
bar.  Some  of  our  readers  may  pos- 
sibly think  that  Mr  Borrow's  com- 
parative estimate  of  the  merits  of 
Tamerlane  and  Haggart  is  slightly 
overwrought;  and  that  his  eariy 
prepossessions  in  fovonr  of  David 
may  have  led  him  to  exalt  that  per- 
sonage unduly.  The  bias,  however, 
is  pardonable;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
were  it  not  for  the  Dumfries  murder, 
which  was  a  bad  business,  we  also 
should  be  inclined  to  rank  Haggart 
rather  high  in  the  scale  of  criminals. 
He  is  still  regarded  as  the  Achilles 
of  the  Caledonian  cracksmen,  and 
legends  of  his  daring,  prowess,  and 
ingenuity,  are  even  yet  current  in  the 
northern  jails.  During  the  literary 
epidemic  which  raged  in  this  country 
some  ten  years  ba^,  occasioning  such 
a  demand  for  tales  of  robbery  and 
assault,  we  remember  to  have  received 
a  MS.  drama,  in  which  Haggart  was 
honourably  mentioned.  In  that  play, 
a   prejndioed     and    narrow-miiided 
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iMiri^  ezpfressed  his  convictioo  that 

**  There  never  yet  wu  cracksman  worth  % 
curse, 
But  he  was  English  hred  from  top  to  toe  !** 

To  which  injarioas  assertion  Eph« 
raim  the  resetter,  a  more  diligent 
student  of  history  than  his  customer, 
thus  replied — 

**  All  honour  to  the  brave,  whatever  their 

birth ! 
I  question  not  the  greatness  of  the  soil 
That  bred  Dick  Turpin,  and  the  wondrous 

boy 
Sheppard,    whom  iron    bars  could  neV 

contain  ; 
Yet  other  lands  can  boast  their  heroes  too  : 
Keen  David  Uaggart  was  of  Scottish  blood. 
Left-handed  Morgan  was  a  Webhman.bom, 
And  kindred  France  claims  honour  for 

her  own. 
That  young  lulus  of  the  road,  Duval  !** 

We  hardly  know  which  most  to 
applaud — the  total  freedom  from  pre- 
judice, or  the  poetry  of  this  exquisite 
passage. 

We  have  not  space  to  Insert  a 
dialogue  touching  the  merits  of  Sir 
William  Wallace  held  between  the 
two  promising  youths,  Borrow  and 
Haggart,  in  the  airy  vicinity  of  the 
^'  kittle  nine-steps/'  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  former  uttered  such  heterodox 
opinions  regarding  the  great  deliverer 
of  Scotland,  that  Haggart  threatened 
to  pitch  him  over ;  and  if  he  should 
ever  chance  to  revisit  Edinburgh,  and 
drop  into  the  studio  of  our  friend 
Patric  Park,  who  has  just  completed 
his  magnificent  and  classic  model  of 
Wallace — a  work  which  would  con* 
fer  honour  upon  any  age  or  country — 
we  would  earnestly  caution  him,  for 
bis  own  sake,  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
the  offence.  Tbe  scene  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  Ireland,  and  we  have  some 
rough-riding  and  borse-taming,  with 
a  gUmpse  of  a  rapparee ;  all  which  is 
exceedingly  commonplace.  Back 
again  to  England  goes  young  Borrow, 
and  at  a  horse-fair  he  encounters  his 
pld  acquaintance  Jasper  Petulengro, 
DOW  fairly  installed  and  acknow- 
ledged as  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  his 
father  and  mother  having  been 
*^bitchadey  pawdei."  This,  in  the 
Kommany  or  gipsy  tongue,  corres 
ponds  to  tbe  emphatic  term  of  ^^  her- 
ring-ponded," by  which  facetious  male- 
factors are  wont  to  indicate  tbe  com 
pulsory  voyages  of  their  friends.  Mr 
Borrow  is  always  great  upon  the  sub- 


ject of  the  gipsies,  who,  in  fact,  con- 
stitute nine- tenths  of  his  stock  in  trade; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  such 
lapses  as  popular  song  attributes  to  a 
former  Countess  of  Cassilis  are  by 
no  means  unusual  at  the  present  day. 
Here  is  a  sketch  of  a  fascinating  horse- 
stealer. 

**  *  And  that  tall  handsome  man  on  the 
hill,  whom  you  whispered  ?  I  suppose 
he's  one  of  ye.    What  is  his  name  1 ' 

'*'  Tawno  Chikno,'  said  Jasper,  *  which 
means  the  Small  One  ;  we  oall  him  sach 
because  he  is  the  biggest  man  of  all  oar 
nation.  Yon  say  he  is  handsome ;  that  is 
not  the  word,  brother  ;  he's  the  beauty 
of  the  world.  Women  run  wild  at  the 
sight  of  Tawno.  An  earl's  daughter,  near 
London — a  fine  young  lady  with  diamonds 
round  her  neck — fell  in  love  with  Tawno. 
I  have  seen  that  lass  on  a  heath,  as  this 
may  be,  kneel  down  to  Tawno,  clasp  his 
feet,  begging  to  be  his  wife  —or  anything 
else — if  she  might  go  with  him.  But 
Tawno  would  haTO  nothing  to  do  with 
ber.»" 

A  shrewd,  sensible,  and  well-be- 
haved fellow,  this  Tawno,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  the  ladies  are  concerned. 
When  a  horse  was  to  be  picked  up  on 
tbe  sly,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  particular.  The  gipsies  be-  ' 
ing  encamped  near  tbe  town  where 
the  author  was  then  residing,  an  in- 
timacy is  struck  up  between  them ; 
Mr  Borrow  takes  lessons  in  Rommany 
from  the  respectable  Jasper,  very 
much  to  the  disgust  of  his  mother-in- 
law,  a  certain  Mrs  Heme,  who  "comes 
of  the  hairy  ones,"  and  who  ultimately 
secedes  from  tbe  kraal,  rather  than 
receive  tbe  stranger  into  tbe  tribe. 
Tbe  others  entertain  no  such  scruples. 

**  I  went  on  studying  the  language,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  manners  of  these 
sliange  people.  My  rapid  progress  in  the 
former  astonished  while  it  delighted 
Jasper.  *  We'll  no  longer  call  you  Sap- 
engro,  brother,'  said  he, '  but  rather  Lav- 
engro,  which  in  the  language  of  the  gorgioe 
meaneth  Word-master.*  *  Nay,  brother,' 
said  Tawno  Chikno,  with  whom  I  had 
become  very  intimate,  '  you  had  better 
call  him  Cooro-mengro  ;  I  hare  put  on  the 
gloves  with  him,  and  find  him  a  pure  fist- 
master  ;  I  like  him  for  that,  for  I  am  a 
a  Cooro-mengro  myself,  and  was  bom  at 
Brummagem.' " 

There  is  a  deal  more  of  the  same 
talk,  tending  to  the  laudation  of  the 
author.    Our  taste  may  b^  T^o•.wonfi»/^ 
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and  Qnnsnal,  bat  we  really  cannot 
discover  any  merit  wbateyer  in  the 
gipsy  dialogues  which  occur  through- 
out these  volumes.  Mr  Borrow 
ought  to  reflect  that  he  has  ahready 
treated  the  public  to  a  sufficiency  of 
this  jargon.  What  on  earth  are  we 
to  make  of  "  dukkeripens,**  ^^  chabos," 
*'  poknees,*'  **  chiving  wafado  dloova," 
"  drabbing  bawlor,"  "  kekaubies,^' 
"  drows,"  and  "  dinelos  ?"  Possibly 
these  terms  may  be  used  in  the  most 
refined  Rommany  circles,  and  enliven 
the  conversation  around  the  kettle  hi 
which  the  wired  hare  or  pilfered  capon 
is  simmering,  but  such  exotics  can 
hardly  be  considered  as; worth  the  pains 
of  transplantation.  When  Mr  Borrow, 
in  a  moral  reflection  of  his  own,  ob- 
serves, "softly,  friend;  when  thou 
wouldst  speak  harshly  of  the  dead, 
remember  that  thou  hast  not  yet  ful- 
filled thy  own  dakkeripen!" — he  is 
penning  absolute  nonsense,  and  ren- 
dering himself  supremely  ridiculous. 
Then,  as  to  the  scraps  of  song  which 
are  here  and  there  interspersed,  we 
cannot  aver  that  they  either  stir  our 
bosoms  like  the  call  ef  a  trumpet,  or 
excite  the  tears  of  pity.  However, 
as  we  said  already,  our  taste  may  be 
in  fault ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
we  may  hear  the  following  ditty 
warbled  in  many  a  drawing-room : — 

"  The  Rommanj  chi 
And  the  Rommonj  chal. 
Shall  jaw  basaalor 
To  diab  the  bawlor, 
And  dook  the  gry 
Of  the  fanning  170. 

*•  The  Roromanj  chl 
And  the  Rommanj  chal. 
Love  Lnripen, 
And  dukkeripen. 
And  hokkeripen, 
And  every  pen 
But  Lachipen, 
And  Tatchipen." 

Certainly  we  never  had,  on  any 
previous  occasion,  the  dukkeripen  to 
copy  such  jargon. 

However  pleasant  it  may  be — and 
proverbs  tell  us  that  it  is  so— to  go  a- 
gipsying,  it  is  manifest  that  this  mode 
of  life,  unless  professionally  adopted, 
cannot  keep  the  pot  boiling.  It  is 
one  thing  to  be  an  amateur,  and 
another  to  be  a  thorough-paced  prac- 
titioner. Mr  Borrow,  though  tempted 
by  his  associates  to  adopt  the  latter 


course,  and  ally  himself  in  marriage 
with  a  young  fortune-teller  of  the 
name  of  Ursula,  had  the  firmness  and 
good  sense  to  decline  the  proposal ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  presently  find  him 
ostensibly  engaged  in  the  stndy  of  law 
nnder  the  tutelage  of  an  attorney. 
Young  gentlemen  so  situated,  are,  we 
fear,  but  too  apt  to  overlook  the  ad* 
vantages  within  their  reach,  and  to 
cultivate  the  Belles  Lettres  secretly 
when  they  should  be  immersed  in 
Blackstone.  If  they  do  nothing  worse, 
we  may  indulge  the  charitable  hope 
that  there  is  mercy  for  them  in  this 
world  and  the  next.  Mr  Borrow  did 
like  his  neighbours;  with  this  difference 
that,  instead  of  concealing  thelastnew 
novel  in  his  desk,  be  began  manfully 
to  master  the  difficulties  of  the  Welsh 
language,  and  became  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  poetry  of  Ab  Gwilym. 
This,  at  all  events,  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Next,  by  one  of 
those  extraordinary  accidents  which, 
somehow  or  other,  never  occur  except 
in  novels,  he  became  possessed  of  a 
copy  of  the  Danish  ballad- book — ^we 
presume  the  Kjoempeviser— and  mas- 
tered the  language  by  means  of  a 
Danish  bible.  To  this  he  added  after- 
wards a  knowledge  of  German,  and 
German  literature ;  so  that,  when 
compelled  to  go  forth  and  struggle 
single-handed  with  the  world,  his 
accomplishments  were  of  a  varied,  if 
not  a  very  marketable  kind. 

We  are  here  treated  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  prise-fight,  which,  if  we 
recollect  right,  has  been  already 
sketched  by  Mr  Borrow  in  his  "  Gip- 
sies in  Spain.'*  It  is  rather  too  bom- 
bastic for  our  taste,  though  it  is  worked 
up  with  considerable  effect,  both 
as  regards  action  and  accessories.  It 
is  introduced,  we  presume,  principally 
on  account  of  an  individual  who  was 
present,  and  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day — 
we  mean  the  notorious  Thnrtell. 
That  Mr  Borrow  should  have  added 
Thurtell  to  the  list  of  his  acquaint- 
ances,— for  it  seems  the  grim  mur- 
derer of  Weare  was  wont  to  bestow 
upon  him  a  nod  of  recognition, — after 
having  known  Haggart,  is  certainly 
remarkable,  and  testifies,  at  all  events, 
his  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudice. 
There  is  a  clever  scene  at  the  honse 
of  a  magistrate,  where  Thnrtell  intro- 
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duces  a  prise-fighter  to  the  notice  of 
the  Cutkos  Rotuiorum^  a  portion  of 
which  we  are  tempted  to  qaote : — 

"  *  In  what  can  I  oblige  you,  sir  !*  said 
the  magiBtrate. 

**  *  Well,  sir,  the  soul  of  wit  is  brerity  ; 
we  want  a  place  for  an  approaching  com- 
bat between  my  friend  here  and  a  brave 
from  town.  Passing  by  your  broad  acres 
this  fine  morning,  we  saw  a  pightle, 
which  we  deemed  would  suit.  Lend  us 
that  pightle,  and  receive  our  thanks ; 
'twould  be  a  favour,  though  not  much  to 
grant:  we  neither  ask  for  Stonehenge  nor 
for  Tempe.' 

''My  friend  looked  somewhat  per- 
plexed ;  after  a  moment,  however,  he 
said,  with  a  firm  but  gentlemanly  air, 
'Sir,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  comply 
with  your  request.' 

** '  Not  comply !'  said  the  man,  his 
brow  becoming  dark  as  midnight ;  and 
with  a  hoarse  and  savage  tone,  '  Not 
comply  !  why  not !' 

*"  It  is  impossible,  sir;  utterly  impos- 
sible.' 

-*  Why  sot' 

^ '  I  am  not  compelled  to  gire  my  rea- 
sons to  yon,  sir,  nor  to  any  man.' 

"  *  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  alter  your  de- 
cision,' said  the  man  in  a  tone  of  profound 
respect. 

** '  Utterly  impossible,  sir;  I  am  a  ma- 
gistrate.' 

**  Magistrate  I  then  fare-ye-well,  for  a 
green-coated  buffer  and  a  Harmanbeck !'" 

Layengro — oar  fine  fellow — it  is  not 
a  thing  to  boast  of,  that  yon  have 
occasionally  pnt  on  the  gloves  with 
JackThnrtelll 

Rejecting  the  profession  of  the  law, 
onr  author,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  started  for  London,  in  the 
hopes  of  a  literary  engagement ;  his 
sole  credentials  being  a  letter  to  a 
poblisher  from  an  eccentric  German 
teacher,  and  two  bundles  of  manu- 
script— being  translations  respectively 
from  the  Welsh  and  the  Danish.  Of 
course  nobody  would  publish  them ; 
and  the  bookseller  to  whom  he  had 
been  recommended  would  do  nothing 
better  for  him  than  give  him  an  order 
to  compile  a  new  series  of  the  New- 
gate Calendar,  at  worse  than  hod- 
man's wages.  This  portion  of  the 
story  is  y^ry  dull,  and  abounds  in 
silly  caricature.  The  struggles  of  the 
aspirant  to  literary  distinction  fail  to 
excite  in  us  the  slightest  degree  of 
commiseration,  because  they  are  ma- 
nifestly unreal ;  and  the  episodes  of 


London  life,  though  intended  to  be 
startling,  are  simply  stupid.  Thus, 
we  have  an  Armenian  merchant, 
whose  acquaintance  Mr  Borrow  makes 
by  apprehending  a  thief  while  making 
free  with  his  pocket-book — a  mer- 
chant, only  less  sordid  and  fond  of 
money  than  a  Jew,  whom,  neverthe- 
less, the  author  persuades  to  employ 
the  whole  of  his  realised  fortune  in 
making  war  upon  the  Persians  I  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr  Borrow  does 
not  favour  us  with  his  dukkeripen. 
Then  there  is  the  aforesaid  thief, 
whom  Mr  Borrow  again  encounters 
at  Greenwich  fair,  in  the  possession 
of  a  thimble-rig  table,  and  who  makes 
confidential  proposals  to  him  to  act 
the  subsidiary  part  of  '^  bonnet."  It 
was  perhaps  as  well  that  Tawno 
Chikno's  idea  of  investing  the  author 
with  the  honorary  and  fistic  title  of 
Oooro-mengro  was  not  adopted,  see- 
ing that  A&  Borrow  abstained  from 
doubling  up  the  scoundrel  at  the  first 
hint  of  the  kind.  Then  there  is  an 
applewoman  who  kept  a  stall  on 
London  Bridge,  at  which  stall  the 
aforesaid  Armenian  was  wont  to  eat 
apples,  and  to  which  Mr  Borrow 
occasionally  repaired — for  what  pur- 
pose, does  the  reader  think  ?  Why — 
simply  to  read  the  history  of  Moll 
Flanders,  a  copy  of  which  enticing 
work  the  old  woman  had  in  her  posses- 
sion 1 1  This  excellent  creature,  when 
Mr  Borrow  first  knew  her,  was  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and,  in  fact, 
hinted  that,  if  Lavengro  could  pick 
up  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations 
any  stray  handkerchiefs,  she  would 
be  happy  to  give  the  highest  available 
price  for  the  same.  There  is  some 
awful  trash  about  her  convei-sion  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  consequence  of 
this  copy  of  Moll  being  filched  from 
her  stall;  but  we  have  neither  stomach 
nor  patience  to  dwell  upon  this  maud- 
lin episode.  The  extract  or  essence  of 
the  whole,  in  so  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand it,  appears  to  be  this— that  by 
the  perusal  of  Moll  Flanders,  Mr 
Borrow  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the 
artistical  skill  of  Defoe,  and  avails 
himself  of  that  knowledge  by  writing 
an  entire  work  of  fiction  within  a 
week !  We  have  never  happened  to 
fall  in  with  this  book,  which  is  funnily 
entitled  *^The  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Joseph  Sell,"  and  therefore  we  cau- 
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not  saj  whether  or  not  it  was  limited 
to  a  sin{(le  volame.  In  eharitj,  we 
shall  assume  the  smallest  balk ;  and 
if  It  be  indeed  true  that  Mr  Borrow 
accomplished  this  task  within  the 
above  time,  feeding,  moreover,  all 
the  while  on  nothing  stronger  than 
bread  and  water,  we  are  ready,  for 
the  honour  of  our  conntry,  to  back 
him  for  a  heavy  sum,  not  only  against 
Fenimore  Cooper,  but  even  against 
the  redoubted  and  hitherto  nnvan- 
quished  Dumas.  We  shall  merely 
stipulate  that  the  respective  authors 
shall  be  securely  and  properly  locked 
up,  so  that  "all  communication  from 
without  may  be  eflfectually  prevented. 
Cooper  shall  have  as  many  sherry- 
cobblers,  and  Dumas  as  many  bottles 
of  Fomard  or  Chambertin,  as  they 
please.  Lavengro  shall  be  supplied 
with  ale  by  the  pitcherful;  and  we 
have  no  fears  of  the  result.  Only — 
let  him  establish  his  antecedents ;  and 
the  challenge  may  be  given,  and  the 
contest  fixed,  in  time  for  the  approach- 
ing  ''Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of 
all  Nations." 

These  women  are  the  very  devil  at 
driving  bargains  1  The  bookseller,  to 
whom  Lavengro  sent  the  manuscript, 
might  easily  have  been  persuaded  to 
come  down  with  a  cool  five-and- 
twenty  for  the  adventure;  but  his 
wife  asked  the  author  to  tea,  and  be- 
tween the  relays  of  butter  and  toast, 
buttered  the  original  Sap-engro  so 
effectually,  that  he  accept^  the 
twenty,  minus  the  five.  And  with 
this  plentiful  supply — from  which  the 
payment  of  accounts  past  due  had  to 
be  deducted  —  Lavengro  valorously 
determined  to  cut  the  trade  of  author- 
ship, on  the  eve  of  his  first  success, 
and  follow  out  his  dukkeripen  among 
scenes  and  sounds  which  were  more 
congenial  to  his  taste  than  the 
crowded  streets  and  busy  din  of 
London. 

Somehow  or  other  an  anthor  al- 
ways falls  upon  his  feet.  If  you, 
dear  reader,  without  any  other  re- 
commendation than  the  figure  and 
countenance  which  nature  has  be- 
stowed upon  you— even  though  yon 
have  never  been  solicited  to  join  a 
gipsy  encampment,  or  to  participate 
in  the  mysteries  of  thimble-rig  — 
should  start  upon  a  pedestrian  expe- 
dition through  these  islands,  rather 


diabbilj  attired,  and  carrying  yoor 
bundle  on  the  end  of  yoor  stack,  the 
odds  are  that  yon  do  not  meet  at 
every  turn  with  a  beneficent  squure  of 
considerable  fortune,  but  eccentric 
literary  habits,  to  invite  you  to  make 
his  house  your  home  so  long  as  yon 
may  please  to  honour  it.  This  may 
be  a  reflection  on  modem  hospitality ; 
however,  try  the  experiment  for  your- 
self, and  you  will  find  that  we  are 
right  in  our  assumption.  But,  if  you 
are  an  author,  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent— at  least  it  will  be  different  when 
you  print.  The  mens  divinior  will 
have  come  out  in  some  way  which 
passes  human  understanding.  Yon 
may  have  been  standing  flattening 
your  nose  against  an  alehouse  win- 
dow, thinking  perhaps  intently  on  the 
means  of  liquidating  your  reckoning, 
when  a  chariot  shall  arrest  itself  at  the 
door ;  a  metaphysical  gentleman  steps 
out,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  re- 
galing himself  with  a  glass  of  bitters ; 
and  in  the  course  of  five  minutes*  con- 
versation, you  so  gain  his  heart,  that 
you  are  whirled  off  to  the  mansion- 
house  or  the  lodge,  and  forced  to 
submit,  for  the  next  fortnight,  to  a 
regimen  of  turtle,  venison,  and  claret. 
Such  are  the  horrid  but  unavoidable 
nuisances  of  superior  mental  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  no  use  struggling  against 
the  stream — ^you  must  perforce  sub- 
mit to  it.  And  accordingly,  when  you 
publish,  you  enter  a  proper  protest 
against  the  violence  which  has  been 
done  to  your  feelings,  by  removing 
you  from  a  damp  truckle-bed  to  a 
couch  of  eider  down ;  and  by  forcing 
down  your  throat  abhorred  foreign 
luxuries,  in  place  of  that  bread- and- 
cheese  which  you  patriotically  pre- 
ferred as  your  nutriment. 

No  long  time  elapses  before  our 
friend  Lavengro  encounters  his  pre- 
destined squire.  In  the  interim,  how- 
ever, he  visits  Stonehenge,  and  en- 
counters a  returned  convict,  who  of 
course  is  the  son  of  the  applewoman. 
Shortly  afterwards  Araphytrion  ap- 
pears, just  as  Laveugi'O  is  sitting 
down  to  a  buttock  of  beef  and  accom- 
paniments in  a  cheerful  inn.  The 
character  has  been  so  often  drawn, 
that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  chalk  oat 
a  new  branch  of  eccentricity  for  the 
gentleman  who  is  about  to  convey  the 
author  to  his  house,  in  order  that  he 
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may  confide  to  him  the  detaild  of  his 
peraonal  history :  we  are  boand,  how- 
ever, to  confess  that  Mr  Borrow  has 
managed  this  very  cleverly.  The  new 
comer  is  afflicted  with  the  mania  of 
**  touching  " — not  for  any  pleasurable 
sensation  conveyed  to  the  sensoriam 
through  the  mediam  of  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  but  for  luck,  or  as  a  charm 
against  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye ! 
For  example,  his  mother  being  ex- 
tremely ill,  he  finds  himself  irresistibly 
impelled  to  climb  a  large  elm- tree  and 
touch  the  topmost  branch,  as  the 
means  of  averting  the  crisis.  He  does 
80,  and  sustains  a  severe  fall,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  nether-man,  but  is 
rewarded  by  finding  that  his  filial 
piety  has  saved  his  mother,  for  the 
fever  departed  the  moment  that  he 
clutched  the  gifted  twig !  Genius  has 
no  limits.  After  this  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  a  gooseberry  bush  may  be 
found  available  machinery  for  adding 
to  the  interest  of  a  tale. 

The  story  is  told  at  the  Squire's 
house  during  a  thunder-storm ;  and 
another  character,  a  certain  Rev.  Mr 
Platitude,  is  introduced  solely,  we  pre- 
sume, to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  sub- 
sequent appearance  of  a  Roman  Jesuit, 
to  whom  the  said  Platitude  is  in 
bondage.  Having  delivered  himself 
of  his  touching  history,  the  Squire, 
like  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  feels 
himself  considerably  easier  in  his 
mind,  and  Lavengro  takes  his  leave. 
Led  by  his  dukkeripen,  he  next  falls 
in  with  a  disconsolate  tinker,  Jack 
Slingsby  by  name,  whom  he  flnds  with 
his  wife  and  children  sitting  over  an 
empty  mug,  "  which,  when  filled, 
might  contain  half-a-pint."  Lavengro 
is  perfectly  orthodox  on  the  subject  of 
malt  liquor.  He  understands,  appre- 
ciates, and  even  venerates  its  virtues ; 
so,  like  a  kind  Chridtian,  he  orders  a 
double  jorum,  and  requests  the  woe- 
begone Jack  to  insinuate  his  whiskers 
therein.  Slingsby  complies,  nothing 
loath;  for  grief  is  notoriously  dry: 
and  we  are  presently  informed  that  he 
is  sore  at  heart,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  beaten  off  bis  bent  by  a 
rival,  ycleped  the  Flaming  Tinman, 
who  travels  the  country,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  Grey  Moll,  and  a  young 
woman  of  more  than  amazonian  pro- 
portions. This  Ajax  having  conceived 
an  intense  hatred  of  the  pacific  Slings- 


SSI 

by,  has  first  given  him  an  unmerci- 
ful hiding  ;  and,  secondly,  compelled 
him  to  take  his  Bible- oath  that  he 
will  immediately  vacate  the  country. 
Cause  enough  of  sorrow,  to  be  sure, 
the  district  being  rife  in  frying-pans, 
and  the  kettles,  generally  speaking,  of 
reasonable  antiquity.  Having  de- 
livered himself  of  this  tale,  the  soft- 
hearted Slingsby  weeps  once  more,  and 
refuses  to  be  comforted. 


-Take  another  draught — 


oan%  young  man, 
aiid,  fohaVi  more, 


my 
Ute 


Btout  liquor.' 

" '  Tinker. ~l 
heart's  too  full, 
pitcher  M  empty,^ 

Nature  1  thou  art  always  the  same. 
Under  whatever  garb — but  we  crave 
pardon.  We  have  already  condemned 
apostrophes. 

An  idea  occurs  to  Lavengro.  What 
if  he  were  to  become  the  proprietor, 
by  purchasing  Slingsby's  stock  in 
trade,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  district, 
and  start  on  his  own  account  as  a 
regenerator  of  fractured  pans?  Of 
course  he  must  be  prepared  to  encoun- 
ter the  opposition  of  the  Flying  Tin- 
man ;  but  that  was  only  a  contingent 
hazard;  and  should  it  occnr,  why — 
our  friend  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
not  looked  upon  the  '^  terrible  Ran- 
dall" for  nothing.  In  days  of  old,  his 
sire  had  encountered  Big  Ben  Brain 
the  Bruiser  *^  in  single  combat  for  one 
hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
champions  shook  hands  and  retired, 
each  having  experienced  quite  enough 
of  the  other's  prowess;"  and  the 
memory  of  that  glorious  deed  was  glow- 
ing in  the  bosom  of  the  son.  Free  of 
the  forge  also  was  he,  as  one  of  Tubal 
Cain's  apprentices ;  and  if  not  quite 
an  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  solder, 
likely  enough  to  become  so  with  the 
help  of  a  little  practice.  So  Slingsby 
sold  his  cart,  pony,  and  apparatus,  for 
the  sum  of  five  pounds  ten  shillings, 
and  our  author  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  tinker.  The  account  of  his 
first  night  encampment  is  rather  pic- 
turesque, and  we  shall  insert  it  here, 
as  a  good  specimen  of  Mr  Bon'ow's 
powers  of  description. 

'*  How  long  I  oontinued  in  that  state  I 
am  unable  to  say,  but  I  believe  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  I  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  the  ceasing  of  the  jolting  to  which  I 
had  become  accastomedy  and  of  which  I 
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was  perfectly  sensible  in  my  sleep.  I 
started  np  and  looked  aroond  me  ;  the 
moon  was  still  shining,  and  the  face  of  the 
hearen  was  stadded  with  stars.  I  fonnd 
myself  amidst  a  maze  of  bushes  of  Tarious 
kinds,  but  principally  hazel  and  holly, 
through  which  was  a  path  or  driftway, 
with  grass  growing  on  either  side,  upon 
which  the  pony  was  already  diligently 
browsing.  I  conjectured  that  this  place 
had  been  one  of  the  haunts  of  his  former 
master;  and,  on  dismounting  and  looking 
about,  was  strengthened  in  that  opinion 
by  finding  a  spot  under  an  ash-tree,  which, 
from  its  burnt  and  blackened  appearance, 
seemed  to  hare  been  frequently  used  as  a 
fire-place.  I  will  take  up  my  quarters 
here,  thought  I ;  it  is  an  excellent  spot 
for  me  to  commence  my  new  profession 
in ;  I  was  quite  right  to  trust  myself  to 
the  guidance  of  the  pony.  Unharnessing 
the  animal  without  delay,  I  permitted 
him  to  browse  at  free  will  on  the  grass, 
convinced  that  he  would  not  wander  far 
from  a  place  to  which  he  was  so  much 
attached ;  I  then  pitched  the  little  tent 
close  beside  the  ash-tree  to  which  I  hare 
alluded,  and  conveyed  two  or  three 
articles  into  it,  and  instantly  felt  that  I 
had  commenced  housekeeping  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  Housekeeping,  however, 
without  a  fire  is  a  very  sorry  affair,  some* 
thing  like  the  housekeeping  of  children 
in  their  toy-houses.  Of  this  I  was  the 
more  sensible  from  feeling  very  cold  and 
shivering,  owing  to  my  late  exposure  to 
the  rain,  and  sleeping  in  the  night  air. 
Collecting,  therefore,  all  the  dry  sticks 
and  fiirze  I  could  find,  I  placed  them  upon 
the  fire-place,  adding  certain  chips  and  a 
billet  which  I  found  in  the  cart,  it  having 
apparently  been  the  habit  of  Slingsby  to 
earry  with  him  a  small  stock  of  fhel. 
Having  then  struck  a  spark  in  a  tinder- 
box,  and  lighted  a  match,  I  set  fire  to  Uie 
combustible  heap,  and  was  not  slow  in 
raising  a  cheerful  blaze.  I  then  drew  my 
cart  near  the  fire,  and,  seating  myself  on 
one  of  the  shafts,  hung  over  the  warmth 
with  feelings  of  intense  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  Having  continued  in  this 
posture  for  a  considerable  time,  I  turned 
my  eyes  to  the  heaven  in  the  direction  of 
a  particular  star ;  1,  however,  could  not 
find  the  star,  nor  indeed  many  of  the 
starry  train,  the  greater  number  having 
fled,  from  which  circumstance,  and  from 
the  appearance  of  the  sky,  I  concluded 
that  morning  was  nigh.  About  this  time 
I  again  began  to  feel  drowsy ;  I  therefore 
aroee,  and  having  prepared  for  myself  a 
kind  of  couch  in  the  tent,  I  fiung  myself 
upon  it  and  went  to  sleep. 

**  I  will  not  say  that  I  was  awakened 
in  the  morning  by  the  carolling  of  birds, 


as  I  perhaps  might  if  I  were  writing  a 
novel  I  awoke  because,  to  use  vulgar 
language,  I  had  slept  my  sleep  out — not 
because  the  birds  were  carolling  around 
me  in  numbers,  as  they  probably  had 
been  for  hours  without  my  hearing  them. 
I  got  up  and  left  my  tent ;  the  morning 
was  yet  more  bright  than  that  of  the 
preceding  day.  Impelled  by  curiosity, 
I  walked  about,  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  place  chance,  or  rather  the 
pony,  had  brought  me.  Following  the 
drift-way  for  some  time,  amidst  bushes 
and  stunted  trees,  I  came  to  a  grove  of 
dark  pines,  through  which  it  appeared  to 
to  lead.  I  tracked  it  a  few  hundred 
yards;  but,  seeing  nothing  but  trees,  and 
the  way  being  wet  and  sloughy,  owing 
to  the  recent  rain,  I  returned  on  my 
steps,  and,  pursuing  the  path  in  another 
direction,  came  to  a  sandy  road  leading 
over,  a  common,  doubtless  the  one  I  had 
traversed  the  preceding  night.  My 
curiosity  satisfied,  I  returned  to  my 
little  encampment,  and  on  the  way 
beheld  a  small  footpath  on  the  left, 
winding  through  the  bushes,  which  had 
before  escaped  my  observation.  Having 
reached  my  tent  and  cart,  I  breakfasted 
on  some  of  the  provisions  which  I  had 
purchased  the  day  before,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  regular  account  of  the 
stock  formerly  possessed  by  Slingsby  the 
tinker,  but  now  become  my  own  by  right 
of  lawful  purchase. 

'*  Besides  the  pony,  the  cart,  and 
the  tent,  I  found  I  was  possessed  of  a 
mattress  stuffed  with  straw,  on  which  to 
lie,  and  a  blanket  to  cover  me  —  the 
last  quite  clean,  and  nearly  new.  Then 
there  was  a  firying-pan  and  a  kettle — 
the  first  for  cooking  any  food  which 
required  cooking,  and  the  second  for 
heating  any  water  which  I  might  wish 
to  heat.  I  likewise  found  an  earthen 
tea-pot  and  two  or  three  cups.  Of  the 
first,  I  should  rather  say  I  found  the 
remains,  it  being  broken  in  three  parts, 
no  doubt  since  it  came  into  my  possession, 
which  would  have  precluded  the  possibi- 
lity of  my  asking  anybody  to  tea  for  the 
present,  should  anybody  visit  me-— even 
supposing  I  had  tea  and  sugar,  which 
was  not  the  case.  I  then  overhauled 
what  might  more  strictly  be  called  the 
stock  in  trade.  This  consisted  of  various 
tools,  an  iron  ladle,  a  chafing-pan  and 
small  bellows,  sundry  pans  and  kettles — 
the  latter  being  of  tin,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  which  was  of  copper — all  in 
a  state  of  considerable  dilapidation,  if 
I  may  use  the  term.  Of  these  first 
Slingsby  had  spoken  in  particular, 
advising  me  to  mend  them  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  eadeavour  to  sell  them. 
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in  order  that  I  might  hare  the  satisfac- 
tion of  receiTing  some  return  upon  the 
oatlay  which  1  had  made.  There  was 
likewise  a  small  quantity  of  hlock-tin, 
sheet-tin,  and  solder.  '  This  Slingsby/ 
said  I,  '  is  certainly  a  rery  honest  man; 
he  has  sold  me  more  than  my  money's 
worth;  I  believe,  however,  there  is  some- 
thing more  in  the  cart.'  Thereupon  I 
mmmaged  the  further  end  of  the  cart, 
and,  amidst  a  quantity  of  straw,  I  found 
a  small  anvil,  and  bellows  of  that  kind 
which  are  used  in  forges,  and  two 
hammers,  such  as  smiths  use — one  great 
and  the  other  small." 

Here  the  anthor  remains  for  a  few 
days  tinkering  at  his  kettles,  and 
wholly  nninterrapted,  until  he  is  sor- 
priaed  by  the  Yisit  of  a  yoang  gipsy 
girl.  The  scene  which  follows  is 
sufficiently  absurd.  The  girl  wants 
to  get  a  kettle  from  him,  and  patters 
Rommany,  which  choice  dialect  Mr 
Borrow  pretends  not  to  understand. 
At  last,  however,  he  presents  her 
with  the  culinary  implement,  and 
astonishes  her  by  dinging  a  part  of 
that  dainty  ditty  about  dukkeripen, 
hokkeripen,  and  lachipen,  which  we 
have  inserted  above.  He  had  much 
better  have  kept  his  accomplishments 
to  himself;  but  we  suppose  the 
temptation  was  irresistible.  Indeed, 
judging  from  the  various  instances 
which  are  chronicled  in  this  book,  it 
would  appear  that  Lavengro  made  a 
regular  practice,  in  his  intercourse 
with  every  one,  to  maintain  the 
semblance  of  considerable  ignorance 
and  simplicity,  until  some  opportu- 
nity occurred,  when  he  could  let  off 
his  bottled  knowledge  with  astound- 
ing effect.  We  question  the  wisdom 
of  this  method  in  any  point  of  view, 
and  under  any  circumstance.  In  the 
present  case  he  paid  dear  for  the 
untimely  exhibition  of  his  lore. 

**  The  girl,  who  had  given  a  slight 
start  when  I  began,  remained  for  some 
time  after  I  had  concluded  the  song, 
standing  motionless  as  a  statue,  with  the 
kettle  in  her  hand.  At  length  she  came 
towards  me,  and  stared  me  full  in  the 
face.  '  Grey,  tall,  and  talks  Rommany,' 
said  she  to  herself.  In  her  countenance 
there  was  an  expression  which  I  had  not 
•een  before — ^an  expression  which  struck 
me  as  being  composed  of  fear,  curiosity, 
and  the  deepest  hate.  It  was  momen- 
tary, however,  and  was  succeeded  by 
one  smiling,  frank,  and  open.  *  Ha,  ha, 
brother,' said  she,  *  well,  I  like  you  all  the 


better  for  talking  Rommany;  it  is  a  sweet 
language,  isn't  it  I — especially  as  you  sing 
it.  How  did  you  pick  it  up  !  But  you 
picked  it  up  on  the  roads,  no  doubt  1  Ha, 
it  was  funny  in  you  to  pretend  not  to 
know  it,  and  you  so  flush  with  it  all  the 
time  ;  it  was  not  kind  in  you,  however, 
to  frighten  the  poor  person's  child  so  by 
screaming  out;  but  it  was  kind  in  you  to 
give  the  rikkeni  kekaubi  to  the  child  of 
the  poor  person.  She  will  be  grateful 
to  you — she  will  bring  you  her  little  dog 
to  show  you — her  pretty  juggal;  the 
poor  person's  child  will  come  and  see 
you  again ;  you  are  not  going  away 
to-day,  I  hope,  *  or  to-morrow,  pretty 
brother,  grey-haired  brother — you  are 
not  going  away  to-morrow,  I  hope  !' 

**  *  Nor  the  next  day,*  said  I;  only  to 
take  a  stroll  to  see  if  I  can  sell  a  kettle. 
€rood4>ye,  little  sister,  Rommany  sister, 
dingy  sister.' 

**<  Good-bye,  tall    brother,'  said  the 
girl  as  she  departed,  singing — 
**  The  Rommany  chi,"  &c 

^  *  There's  something  about  that  girl 
that  I  don't  understand,'  said  I  to  myself— 
'something  mysterious.  However,  it  is 
nothing  to  me;  she  knows  not  who  I  am; 
and  if  she  did,  what  then !'" 

Lavengro,  however,  was  doomed 
to  become  the  victim  of  misplaced 
confidence.  The  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion was  the  grand- daughter  of  Mrs 
Heme  "of the  hairy  ones,"  who,  as 
the  reader  will  recollect,  abandoned 
the  society  of  her  kin  rather  than 
associate  with  the  gorgio,  as,  we 
presume,  we  ought  to  call  Mr  Borrow. 
This  old  woman,  who  was  resolved 
to  have  her  revenge  should  any 
opportunity  occur,  was  encamped 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
Lavengro  beheld  "  a  face  wild  and 
strange,  half-covered  with  grey  hair," 
glaring  at  him  through  a  gap  in  the 
bushes.  It  disapp^ured,  and  La- 
vengro went  to  bed.  A  day  or  two 
a^erwards  he  received  a  second  visit 
from  the  gipsy  girl,  who  presented 
him  with  a  species  of  bun,  prepared, 
as  she  said,  by  her  "  grandbebee," 
for  the  express  consumption  of  the 
"  harko  mescro  "  who  bad  been  so 
liberal  of  the  "  kekaubi."  His  evil 
dukkeripen  induced  the  author  to 
eat,  and,  as  the  reader  must  have 
already  anticipated,  the  cake  proves 
to  have  been  poisoned. 

Lavengro,  in  weat  agony,  crawls 
into  his  tent,  and  iias  just  sunk  into 
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a  kind  of  heavy  swoon,  when  he  is 
aroused  by  a  violent  thump  upon  the 
canvass ;  and,  opening  his  eyes,  be- 
holds Mrs  Heme  and  the  girl  stand- 
ing without.  They  have  come  to 
gloat  over  his  dying  pangs. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  peruse 
several  of  the  romances  of  M. 
Eugene  Sue,  and  of  his  followers,  as 
also  divers  of  those  interesting  and 
improving  fictions  which  issue,  in  a 
serial  form,  from  Holywell  Street; 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  we  can  re- 
call to  our  memory  any  passage  culled 
from  these  various  sources,  which  is 
more  unnatural,  distorted,  and  purely 
disgusting,  than  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  females.  We  give  a 
v^ry  small  portion  of  it^ — ^for  it  ex- 
teuds  to  ten  or  twelve  pages — and 
what  we  do  quote  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  natural  of  the  whole : — 

" '  Halloo,  sir  !  are  you  sleeping  !  you 
have  taken  drows.  The  gentleman 
makes  no  answer.  God  give  me  pa- 
tience !  * 

"*And  what  if  he  doesn't,  bebee  ; 
isn't  he  poisoned  like  a  hog  1  Gentle- 
man! indeed  ;  why  call  him  gentleman  1 
if  he  ever  was  one  he's  broke,  and  is  now 
a  tinker— a  worker  of  blue  metal  1  * 

"  *  That's  his  way,  child  ;  to-day  a 
tinker,  to-morrow  something  else  :  and  as 
for  being  drabbed,  I  don't  know  what  to 
say  about  it.' 

*< '  Not  drabbed  !  what  do  you  mean, 
bebee  1  But  look  there,  bebee — ha,  ha — 
look  at  the  gentleman's  motions.' 

"  *  He  is  sick,  child,  sure  enough.  Ho, 
ho!  sir,  you  have  ti^en  drows  ;  what, 
another  throe  !  writhe,  sir,  writhe,  the 
bog  died  by  the  drow  of  gipsies;  I  saw 
him  stretched  at  evening.  That's  your- 
self, sir.  There  is  no  hope,  sir,  no  help ; 
you  have  taken  drow.  Sliall  I  tell  your 
fortune,  sir — your  dukkerin  t  God  bless 
you,  young  gentleman,  much  trouble 
will  you  have  to  suffer,  and  much 
water  to  cross;  but  never  mind,  pretty 
gentleman,  you  shall  be  fortunate  at  the 
end,  and  those  who  hate  shall  take  off 
their  hats  to  you.' 

"  *  Hey,  bebee!  *  cried  the  girl,  *  what 
is  this  !  what  do  you  mean  1  you  have 
blessed  the  gorgio  ! ' 

^  *  Blessed  him  I  no,  sure  ;  what  did  I 
say  !  Oh,  I  remember  ;  I'm  mad.  Well, 
I  oan't  help  it  ;  i  said  what  the  dukkerin 
dook  told  me.  Woe's  me!  he'll  get  up  yet.' 

**  <  Nonsense,  bebee  !  look  at  his  mo- 
tions ;  he's  drabbed,  spite  of  dukkerin.' 

*<*  Don't  say  so,  child;  he's  sick,  'tis 
true  :  bat  don't  langh  at  dnkkerin;  only 


folks  do  that  that  know  no  better  ;  I,  for 
one,  will  never  laugh  at  the  dukkerin 
dook.    Sick  again;  I  wish  he  was  gone.' 

" '  He'll  soon  be  gone,  bebee  ;  let's 
leave  him.  He's  as  good  as  gone  ;  look 
there— he's  dead  I ' 

"  '  No,  he's  not;  he'll  get  up— f  feel  it. 
Can't  we  hasten  him  t ' 

'*' Hasten  him!  yes,  to  be  sure;  set 
the  dog  upon  him.  Here,  Juggal,  look  in 
there,  my  dog.' 

** '  The  dog  made  its  appearance  at  the 
door  of  the  tent,  and  began  to  bark  and 
tear  up  the  gioiind. 

^ '  At  him,  Juggal,  at  him;  he  wished 
to  poison,  to  drab  you.     Halloo! ' 

**  The  dog  barked  violently,  and  seemed 
about  to  spring  at  my  face,  but  retreated. 

"  The  dog  won't  fly  at  him,  child  ;  he 
flashed  at  the  dog  with  his  eye,  and 
scared  him.    Hell  get  up.' 

** '  Nonsense,  bebee !  you  make  me 
angry.     How  should  he  get  up  ! ' 

** '  The  dook  tells  me  so;  and  what's 
more,  I  had  a  dream.'  " 

But  the  gentle  Leonora — which  was 
the  name  of  the  girl — has  a  strong 
tendency  towards  the  practical.  She 
would  have  been  an  invaluable  assist- 
ant at  the  inn  of  Terracina — which 
hostelry  the  dramatic  writers  of  the 
Surrey  side  used  to  select  as  the  scene 
of  their  most  appalUng  tragedies ;  re- 
presenting the  landlord  as  an  unhappy 
misanthrope,  who  could  never  sleep 
unless  he  had  poniarded  his  man ;  and 
the  head-waiter  as  a  merry  creature, 
who  wore  two  brace  of  stilettoes  in 
his  drdle,  and  lurked  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  to  receive  the  visitors 
when  the  bed  tumbled  through  the 
trap- door.  Miss  Leonora,  we  say, 
becomes  impatient  at  the  exceeding 
dilatoriness  of  Lavengro  in  giving  up 
the  ghost,  and  entreats  her  bebee, 
notwithstanding  the  dnkkerin,  to 
finish  him  at  once  by  poking  iier  stick 
into  bis  eye!  The  venerable  de- 
scendant of  the  hairy  ones  attempts 
to  carry  this  humane  advice  into 
effect,  but,  at  the  second  lounge,  the 

Eole  of  the  tent  gives  way,  and  she 
i  sent  sprawling  under  the  canvass. 
At  this  juncture,  the  sound  of 
wheels  is  heard,  and  the  girl  has  work 
enough  to  extricate  her  bebee,  and 
hurry  her  off",  befbr»  a  car  arrives. 
It  is  pulled  up  by  the  fallen  tent. 
Lavengro  bears  a  sound  of  voices ; 
but  the  language  is  neither  Romraany 
nor  English  :  it  is  Welsh. 
The  Samaritan — who  immediately 
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doctors  LayeDgro  with  oil,  and  re- 
lieyes  him  from  the  effect  of  the 
poifloa — is  a  Methodist  preacher,  who, 
in  company  with  his  wife,  pays  an 
annual  visit  to  certain  stations,  where 
his  ministry  is  greatly  prized.  The 
portrayment  of  this  family — Peter, 
and  his  helpmate  Winifred — would 
have  been  nearly  perfect,  had  Mr 
Borrow  not  chosen  to  represent  the 
man  as  haunted  by  the  most  horrible 
and  overwhelming  remorse  for  an  ima- 
ginary sin  of  childhood.  The  idea  is 
evidently  taken  from  a  melancholy 
passage  in  the  life  of  Cowper,  who, 
as  every  one  knows,  was,  owing  to 
constitutional  hypochondria,  the  vic- 
tim of  hideous  delusions.  To  select 
such  themes  wantonly  and  unneces- 
sarily, argues  the  worst  possible  taste. 
They  ought  not,  on  any  aocoun?,  to 
have  been  introduced  in  a  work  of  this 
kind ;  and  Mr  Borrow  must  not  be 
surprised  if  very  grave  objectionsshould 
be  nrged  against  his  book,  arising 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
chosen  to  treat  of  so  awful  and  in- 
scrutable a  dispensation.  It  will  be  no 
apology  to  say  that  the  thing  actually 
occurred,  and  that  the  writer  is 
merely  relating  what  passed  under 
his  own  observation.  No  man  is 
bound  to  set  down  and  publish  eve^- 
thing  which  he  hears  or  sees.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  bound  to  use  a 
just  discretion,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  profanely  enter  on  forbidden 
groniid,  or  cruelly  parade  confessions 
and  doubts  which,  surely,  were  never 
intended  for  the  public  ear. 

But,  as  we  have  ahready  indicated, 
we  have  no  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  preacher's  story.  Even  had  the 
main  incidents  of  the  episode  been 
true,  it  is  not  only  improbable,  but  in- 
credible, that  a  person,  such  as  the 
preacher  is  represented  to  be,  would 
have  confided  his  history  to  Lavengro, 
who  had  certainly  few  recommenda- 
tions as  a  spiritual  adviser.  We  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  our  hypo- 
thesis is  correct,  and  that  Mr  Borrow 
— whose  birth*place  was  Dereham, 
the  town  in  which  Cowper  was 
buried— has  been  led,  through  a  dis- 
eased and  vicious  taste,  to  reproduce 
a  picture  which  no  one  can  contem- 
plate without  a  shudder.  But  enough 
on  this  painful  subject.  There  is, 
however,   a  point  of  minor  morals 


which  we  must  notice.  Is  Mr  Bor- 
row aware  that  the  conduct  of  his  / 
hero  in  concealing  his  knowledge  of 
the  Welsh  language  from  the  people 
who  had  just  rescued  him  from  death, 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  utter  their 
most  private  thoughts  and  feelings 
within  his  hearing,  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  very  nngratefhl  return 
for  all  their  kindness  ?  It  would  ap- 
pear not.  However,  we  are  tolerably 
certain  that  no  one  who  peruses  the 
bool:  will  differ  fh>m  us  in  this 
opinion. 

The  preacher  and  his  wife  persuade 
Lavengro  to  travel  with  them  as  far 
as  the  boundary  of  Wales,  where  he 
stops,  refusioK  to  set  foot  on  the  land 
of  Cadwallader.  According  to  his 
nsual  custom,  he  petrifies  them  at 
parting  by  exhibiting  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language  and 
literature.  Just  as  they  are  taking 
leave,  Fetnlengro  makes  his  appear- 
ance, emerging  from  Wales,  and  La- 
vengro turns  with  him.  Now,  what 
does  the  reader  think  the  respectable 
Jasper  had  been  doing?  Neither  more 
nor  less  than  assisting  at  the  inter- 
ment of  Mrs  Heme,  who  had  herself 
anticipated  the  last  tender  ofl9ces  of 
the  executioner  I  The  fraternal  pair 
jog  on  for  a  while  amicably,  Petulen- 
gro  beguiling  the  way  by  a  sprightly 
narrative  of  blackguardism,  until  they 
reach  a  convenient  piece  of  turf,  when 
he  expresses  a  strong  desire  to  have  a 
turn-up  with  the  rather  reluctant 
Lavengro.  As  the  Bommany  code  of 
honour  is  but  little  understood,  we 
may  as  well  give  Petulengro's  reasons 
for  defying  his  brother  to  the  com- 
bat:— 

*^  There  is  a  point  at  present  between 
OS.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  70a  are 
the  oause  of  Mrs  Kerne's  death — inno- 
cently, you  will  say  ;  but  still  the  cause. 
Now,  I  shouldn't  like  it  to  be  known  that 
I  went  up  and  down  the  country  with  a 
pal  who  was  the  cause  of  my  mother-in« 
law's  death — that's  to  say,  unless  he  gave 
me  satisfaction.  Now,  if  I  and  my  pal 
have  a  tussle,  he  gives  me  satisfaction  ; 
and  if  he  knocks  my  eyes  out — which  I 
know  yon  can't  do — it  makes  no  difference 
at  all ;  he  gives  me  satisfaction  :  and  he 
who  says  to  the  contrary  knows  nothing 
of  gipsy  law,  and  is  a  dinelo  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

So,  there  being  no  other  mode  of 
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adjastmentf  a  stand-np  fight  took 
place,  in  which  it  wonld  appear  that 
Lavengro  received  the  largest  share 
of  pepper.  Petulengro  at  last  declared 
himself  satisfied,  and  the  affiliated 
conple  set  forward  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  afternoon.  When  they  separate, 
Lavengro  takes  his  way  in  a  secluded 
dingle,  five  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  village,  and  there  encamps, 
makes  horse-shoes,  and  has  a  fit  of 
the  horrors.  Just  as  he  is  recovering 
from  this  attack,  who  should  appear 
in  the  dingle  but  the  Flying  Tinman, 
with  Grey  Moll,  and  the  amazon 
whom  Slingsby  had  mentioned — "  an 
exceedingly  tall  woman,  or  rather 
girl,  for  she  could  scarcely  have  been 
above  eighteen."  The  Tinman  himself 
was  no  beauty^ 

"  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seep 
a  more  ruffianly-looking  fellow.  He  was 
about  six  feet  high,  with  an  immensely 
athletic  frame  ;  his  face  was  black  and 
bluff,  and  sported  an  immense  pair  of 
whiskers,  but  with  here  and  there  a  grey 
hair  ;  for  bis  age  could  not  be  much  un- 
der fifty.  He  wore  a  faded  blue  fh>ok- 
coat,  corduroys,  and  high-lows  ;  on  his 
black  head  was  a  kind  of  red  nightcap, 
round  his  bull-neck  a  Barcelona  handker- 
chief. I  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  man 
at  all." 

Two  bulls  are  as  likely  to  be  ami- 
cable on  one  pasture  as  two  tinkers 
on  the  same  beat.  There  is  some 
surly  chaffing.  Lavengro  tries  to 
conciliate  the  big  girl  by  telling  her 
that  she  is  like  Ingeborg,  Queen  of 
Norway — ^which  must  have  been  an 
exceedingly  intelligible  compliment — 
and  then  by  pouring  into  her  ear  the 
following  Orphean  strain : — 

"  As  I  was  jawing  to  the  gav  yeck  diwcrs, 
I  met  on  the  drom  miro  Rommany  ehi.'* 

The  minstreFs  reward  was  a  thun- 
dering douse  on  the  chops.  Then 
stood  forth  the  Tinman  in  his  ire,  and 
a  battle- royal  commenced.  Belle — 
for  such  was  the  name  of  the  big  girl 
— was,  however,  an  admirer  of  fair 
play,  and  though  she  had  been  the 
first  to  strike  him,  volunteered  her 
services  as  Lavengro's  second— Grey 
Moll  doing  the  needful  for  her  spouse. 
After  several  sharp  rounds,  the  Tin- 
man misses  a  blow,  smashes  himself 
against  a  tree,  and  goes  down  like  a 


ninepin,  insensible  to  the  call  of  time. 
There  is  honour  among  the  tinkers,  as 
there  was  law  among  the  cutters.  The 
defeated  warrior  retires  with  his  mort, 
leaving  Belle,  whom  he  now  aban- 
dons, to  the  protection  of  th^  ricto- 
rious  Lavengro. 

And  what  follows  ?  No  sniggering, 
young  gentleman,  if  yon  please.  Yon 
never  were  more  entirely  mistaken  in 
your  life.  It  is  true  that  Belle— or  to 
give  her  her  proper  title— Miss  Isopel 
Bemers,  was  a  young  lady  of  doubt- 
ful origin,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  workhouse.  Why  not?  The 
only  three  noble  names  in  the  connty 
were  to  be  found  there.  '^  Mine  was 
one,  the  other  two  were  Devereux  and 
Bohun."  And  she  was  independent 
as  she  was  strong.  Being  apprenticed 
out  at  fourteen  years  of  age  to  a  small 
farmer  and  his  wife,  she  knocked 
down  her  mistress  for  ill-using  her, 
and,  at  sixteen,  knocked  down  her 
master  for  taking  impro[>er  liberties. 
Shortly  afterwards,  having  taken  ser- 
vice with  a  lady  who  travelled  the 
country  selling  silks  and  linen.  Belle 
thrashed  two  sailors  who  wanted  to 
rob  the  cart ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
she  was  by  no  means  the  Neaera  with 
the  tangle's  of  whose  hair  it  was  safe 
to  play,  nnless  with  her  entire  con- 
sent. Therefore  the  twain  tarried  in 
all  amity  and  honour  together  in  the 
dingle,  making  themselves,  upon  the 
whole,  remarkably  comfortable.  An 
occasional  visit  to  an  alehouse,  where 
politics  and  polemics  were  discussed, 
relieved  Lavengro  firom  the  vapours ; 
and  of  an  evening  in  the  dingle,  he 
occupied  himself  by  adding  to  the 
stock  of  accomplishments  possessed 
by  Miss  Isopel  Bemers.  The  reader 
will  naturaUy  be  anxions  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  lessons.  Did  he  teach 
her  ciphering,  or  French,  or  cross- 
stitch,  or  cooking  according  to  the 
method  of  Mrs  Glass,  or  philosophy, 
divinity,  or  calisthenics  ?  NotWng  of 
the  kind.  Lavengro  gave  her  ^*  lrs- 
80NS  IN  Armenian  I'^ 

Nor  were  they  altogether  without 
visitors.  The  priest  appears  upon  the 
stage,  or  rather  comes  to  the  dingle — 
a  red-haired,  squinting  Jesnit,  who, 
very  unnecessuily,  expounds  his 
method  for  converting  England  to  the 
faith  of  Rome,  over  several  tumblers 
of  HoUands-and-water,     sweetened 
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with  a  lamp  of  sngar.  It  is  a  carious 
fact,  that  he  preferred  the  water  cold. 
Then,  daring  a  thunder- storm,  a  pos- 
tilion makes  his  appearance  in  conse- 
qnence  of  a  capsize  of  his  postchaise, 
and  relates  the  history  of  his  travels 
to  Kome,  where  it  appears  that  he 
also  had  known  the  red-haired  Jesuit. 
The  said  postilion,  bj  the  way,  is  an 
accomplished  rhetorician,  for  he  di- 
vides his  discourse  into  the  three  parts 
of  exordium,  argument,  and  perora< 
tion.  And  so  the  book  ends;  La- 
vengro  and  Miss  Berners  still  remain- 
ing in  the  diogle,  the  latter  having 
evidently  conceived  a  tender  interest 
for  her  teacher  in  Armenian  lore. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  book, 
which,  most  assuredly,  will  add  but 
little  to  Mr  Sorrow's  reputation. 
That  he  has  seen  a  great  deal  of 
strange  vagabond  life,  is  certain  ;  and 
it  is  equally  plain  that  he  is  gifted 
with  adequate  powers  for  depicting  it. 
But  he  is  no  artist  as  respects  arrange- 
ment, and  his  anxiety  to  represent 
himself,  or  Lavengro,  as  a  character 
altogether  without  a  parallel,  has  led 
him  into  the  most  gross  exaggera- 
tions and  the  most  absurd  positions. 
We  were  willing  to  accept  his  former 
works  as  valuable  contributions  to 
philology,  and  as  containing  sketches, 
vivid,  if  not  true,  of  gipsy  life  and 
manners.  But  this  must  have  a  limit 
somewhere.  We  are  sick  of  the 
Petulengros  and  their  jargon,  and  Mr 
Borrow  ought  now  to  be  aware  that 
he   has  thoroughly  exhausted    that 
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quarry.  He  is  mistaken  if  he  sup- 
poses that  he  has  caught  the  secret  of 
Defoe,  who,  like  him,  introduced  the 
reader  to  scenes  and  characters  which 
were  not  usually  selected  for  por- 
traiture and  illustration.  Defoe's  ex- 
cellence lies  in  his  extreme  truthful- 
ness, his  homely  manner,  and  his 
total  freedom  from  exaggeration  ;  and 
until  Mr  Borrow  is  master  of  these 
qualities,  he  can  never  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  line  of  composition.  We 
strongly  suspect  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  composition  of  this  book,  which, 
unless  our  memory  strangely  deceives 
us,  was  announced  more  than  two 
years  ago,  considerable  changes  have 
taken  place  in  its  plan  and  disposition. 
We  cannot  read  the  preface  in  con- 
nection with  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  volume,  without  thinking  that 
much  has  been  added  and  interpolated 
to  suit  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Papal 
aggression ;  and  that  we  are  indebted 
to  that  circumstance  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Jesuit,  and  the  rhetorical 
postilion's  story,  so  strangely  dragged 
in  as  an  episode  to  conclude  the  nar- 
rative. If  we  are  right  in  this  con- 
jecture, a  great  deal  of  the  incongruity 
which  is  apparent  throughout  tho 
work  is  explained.  But  the  faults 
still  remain ;  and,  while  it  is  imposs- 
ible to  deny  that  Lavengro  contains 
some  spu'itcd  passages  and  many  in- 
dications of  talent,  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce such  a  general  verdict  in  its 
favour  as  would  be  at  all  satisfactory 
either  to  the  author  or  his  admirers. 
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THE   ARTS  IN  PORTUGAL. 


This  portly  volume,  by  the  accom- 
plished author  of  Modern  Art  in  Ger- 
many ^  is  not  so  wise  as  it  looks.    Its 
bulk,  like  that  of  Minerva's  bird,  of 
much  feather  and  little  weight,  proves 
delusive  when  it  comes  to  l^  handled. 
This  is  not  a  history  of  the  arts  in 
Portugal,  but   an    accumulation    of 
materials,  whereof    nine- tenths    are 
either  extraneous  to  the  subject  or 
Indirectly   connected   with    it.      A 
glance  at  the  contents  may  give  an 
idea  of  the  incongruity  and  unme- 
thodical arrangement  of  the  book,  in 
reference  to  its  professed  object.    It 
consists  of  twenty-nine  letters.    The 
second  and  third,  occupying  seventy- 
five  pages,  are  extracts  from  a  MS., 
dated  1549,  and  chiefly  relating  to 
Italian  art,  by  Francisco  de    HoU 
landa,  an  architect  and  illuminator, 
a  Dutchman  by  race,  but  by  birth  a 
Portuguese,  who    resided  for  some 
time  at  Rome.     Highly  interesting 
these  extracts  are ;  for  the  writer  was 
intimate  with  Michael  Angelo,  and 
gives    a   lively    though    somewhat 
showy  report  of  conversations  with 
him  on  painting  and  sculpture,  in  the 
presence  of  Victoria  Colon  na.    But 
of  the  state  of  art  in  Portugal,  Fran- 
cisco de  HoUanda  afifbrds  the  scantiest 
information ;  he  complains  much,  in- 
deed, that  art  was  there  disregarded. 
From  his  laboured  and  tedious  remon- 
strance on  this  neglect,  addressed  to 
the  young  King  Sebastian  in  1571, 
Count   Raczynski   has   been   over- 
liberal  in  citation.    Among  the  rea- 
sons urged  by  the  memorialist  for 
royal  encouragement  of  the  science  of 
design  and  colouring,  one  is  that  the 
king   might   be    thereby   instructed 
"how  to  choose  hares,  partridges, 
sporting-dogs,  camels,  lions,  tigers, 
and  other  domestic  animals."    Both 
MSS.   are    in    the    library  of    the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lisbon.    In 
the  fifth  letter,  an  extract  from  The 
Lisbon  Nougay,  O  Ramalhete,  intro- 
duces us  to  an  old  history  of  the 
order  of  Dominic,  and  to  its  editor, 


Frei  Luiz  de  Sousa,  a  Portuguese 
classic,  who  is  thus  singularly  recom- 
mended to  notice,—**  You  will  per- 
ceive that  the  extracts  which  I  have 
taken  from  him  do  not  mention  a 
single  fact  that  can  throw  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  arts  in  Portugal : 
not  a  name,  and  few  interesting  par- 
ticulars." 

In  default  of  the  information 
wanted,  we  find,  however,  an  anec- 
dote of  Sousa,  which  might  be  no 
mean  subject  for  the  pencil.  Manuel 
de  Sousa  -  Coutinho,  a  nobleman, 
proud  of  bis  talents  and  jealous  of  his 
dignity,  having  set  fire  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Almada,  to  get  rid  of  impor- 
tunate visitors  from  Lisbon  during 
the  plague,  withdrew  into  Spain. 
On  his  return  he  rebuilt  his  house, 
and  married  Magdalen,  the  widow  of 
Don  John  de  Portugal,  who  had  been 
reported  among  the  slain  with  Sebas* 
tian  in  Africa.  Don  Manuel  had  a 
daughter  by  this  union,  and  his  do- 
mestic content  was  untroubled  for 
some  years,  till  a  stranger  presented 
himself  at  Almada,  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  Lady  Magdalen. 
"  I  am  a  Portuguese,"  he  said,  **  just 
returned  from  captivity  in  Palestine. 
At  the  moment  of  my  departure,  one 
of  my  countrjrmen  charged  me  to 
seek  you  out,  and  to  inform  you  that 
a  person  who  had  not  forgotten  you 
was  still  in  existence."  The  alarmed 
matron  demanded  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  that  person,  and  the  answer 
strengthened  a  terrible  suspicion.  To 
remove  all  doubt,  she  led  the  stranger 
to  a  room  where  the  likeness  of  her 
first  husband  was  suspended  among 
many  other  family  portraits.  The 
messenger  at  once  recognised  the  por- 
trait of  Don  John  of  Portugal  as  that 
of  the  individual  on  whose  errand  he 
had  come.  Manuel  de  Sousa  was  no 
sooner  apprised  of  the  fact,  than  he 
resolved  to  take  the  cowl.  He  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Luiz,  and  became 
a  friar  in  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Bemfica.    The  lady  also  retired  into 


L€s  ArU  en  Portugal,      By  Count  A.  Racztnski,  Earoy  from  the  Court  of 
Berlin  to  the  Court  of  Portugal  .—Paris,  1846. 
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a  reUgioQS  honse,  and  never  saw  him 
more.*  The  story  wonid  have  been 
as  satisfactory  if  the  captive  husband 
had  been  ransomed  by  those  who  had 
so  unwittingly  wronged  him. 

In  the  next  letter  we  find  Monsienr 
Raczynski,  catalogue  in  hand,  giving 
an  account  of  his  visit  to  a  triennal 
exhibition  of  modern  paintings.  On 
those  or  any  other  productions  of  art, 
even  out  of  their  turn,  we  willingly 
listen  to  him ;  though  his  opinion  only 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  revolu- 
tionary turmoils  do  not  make  painters. 
But  we  protest  against  his  budget  of 
extravagancies  from  the  Lishon  Diary ^ 
and  flowery  tropes  from  The  Universal 
Review^  which  is  or  was  edited  by  an 
ingenious  poet,  A.  F.  Castilho,  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  blind, 
and  has  been  so  from  his  youth,  and 
is  nevertheless  a  critic  on  art,  who 
resents  ^'  the  presumption  of  frivolous 
and  impertinent  foreigners!"  We 
might  have  been  spared,  too,  the  dull 
discourse  pronounced  before  their 
Majesties,  by  the  late  venerable  Di- 
rector of  the  Academy.  As  a  speci- 
men of  Senhor  Lonreiro*s  oration, 
in  which  the  glories  of  the  German 
easel  are  the  main  topic  of  panegyric, 
take  the  following  compliment  to 
King  Ferdinand  Saxo  Kohary: — 
•*  After  Louis  XIV.,  who  bowed  to 
all  the  ladies  he  met  on  his  ride, 
and  after  Frederick  II.,  no  king 
nor  prince  in  Europe  returns  the 
salute  of  by- passers,  except  our 
much  esteemed  king,  Don  Ferdinand, 
as  you  all  must  have  often  witnessed." 
This  delicate  flattery  is  insinuated 
^  prcpos  of  a  portrait  by  Frank,  in 
the  Berlin  Cabinet,  of ''  Frederick  the 
Great  passing  on  horseback,  and  lift- 
ing his  hand  to  his  classical  hat, 
garnished  with  feathers,  to  salute  the 
inhabitants  of  Potsdam,  who  ofifer 
him  their  tribute  of  homage."  Then 
follow  ten  letters,  full  of  capital  blun- 
ders, for  which  M.  Raczynski  is  no 
otherwise  responsible  than  that  he 
has  printed  them ;  for  these  letters 
are  principally  made  up  of  communi- 
cations from  respectable  but  most 
inaccurate  correspondents,  and  of 
gatherings  from  more   obscure  and 


not  less  questionable  sources.  That 
such  a  mass  of  absurdities,  especially 
those  on  Gran  Vasco— the  great  name 
artong  Portuguese  artists — should 
have  been  retained  is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  the  Count,  by  his 
laudable  diligence,  timely  discovered 
that  he  had  been  misled  on  many 
particulars,  and  finally  tells  us  so 
himself.  As  to  Gran  Vasco,  in  search 
of  whose  disputed  identity  his  blind 
guides  had  led  him  floundering  through 
a  weary  morass — now  after  one  wiil-o'- 
the  wisp,  now  after  another— he  at  last 
finds  himself  on  terra frma  at  Vizen, 
whither  he  had  repaired  on  the  sen- 
sible advice  of  Viscount  Juromenha, 
and  thus  announces  his  success  (Let- 
ter 16,)  —  "-Plica  revogada  toda  a 
legisla^o  em  contrario  /—that  is  to 
say,  I  retract  all  that  I  have  said  or 
cited  about  Gran  Vasco,  and  what- 
ever is  contrary  to  what  I  am  now 
going  to  tell  you  I  ^  From  Vizeu  we 
are  conducted,  by  shocking  bad  roads, 
to  Lamego  and  Regoa,  and  hence 
down  the  Douro  to  Oporto.  The 
20th  Letter  is  a  postscript  to  the  11th, 
and  we  are  again  among  objects  of 
art  at  Lisbon.  Here  the  modesty  of 
the  king-consort  is  put  to  the  blush 
by  one  of  those  awkward  compliments 
which  personages  of  the  highest  rank 
are  bom  to  suflfer,  and  to  which  they 
become  callous  in  time.  But  the 
Prince  is  young,  and  courtiers  should 
be  merciful.  We  have  just  heard  the 
president  of  the  Academy  proclaim- 
ing him  as  the  only  mannerly  prince 
in  Europe  since  the  days  of  the  Great 
Frederick  of  Prussia.  M.  Raczynski 
throws  the  strong  light  of  his  admira- 
tion on  another  and  a  greater  excel- 
lence in  the  Grerman  husband  of 
Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  though,  in- 
ferentially,  it  is  no  compliment  either 
to  Her  Faithful  Majesty  or  her  sub- 
jects,— **The  King  is,  to  my  know- 
ledge, endowed  with  more  taste  than 
any  other  person  in  this  country ;  be- 
yond every  other  individual,  he  pos- 
sesses true  feeling  for  the  arts.  He 
is  the  owner  of  a  pleasing  collection 
of  paintings,  besides  a  rich  album  of 
drawings  and  water-colours,  pretty 
pictures   in    German,    French,    and 


*  Sr.  J.  B.  Almeida  Garrett,  one  of  the  most  distingaished  living  writers  of  Por- 
tugal, has  prodooed  an  efTeetiTe  and  popnlar  drama  on  this  subject. — See  yoL  iii.  of 
his  collected  work?,  in  7  vols.  Lisbon,  1844. 
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English  I"    The  2l8t  Letter  is  "  the 
contiDuation  of  my  letter  the  14th," 
that  is,  a  resamption  of  the  subject  of 
Portogaese   architecture.     The  22d 
Letter  is  a  corollary  to  the  10th,  *^  to 
serve  as  a  sequel  to  my  10th  letter ;" 
and    so,  throughout   the   work  the 
reader  is  fiddled  to  and  fro,  down  the 
middle  and  up  again — now  at  Coimbra, 
now  at  Marseilles,  back  again  to  Bar- 
celona and  Seville,  and  other  places 
where  he  has  no  business — and  at  last 
sits  down  to  cool  in  a  printing-office 
at  Paris.  In  short,  if  only  what  fairly 
relates  to  the  arts  in  Portugal  had 
been  admitted  into  this  publication, 
with  a  due  regard  to  method,  five 
score  pages  would  have  served  the 
purpose  of  above  five  times  that  num- 
ber, and  Monsieur  Renonard's  types 
would  have  been  more  profitably  em- 
ployed— for  the  reader  at  least,  if  not 
for  the  printer.    Even  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  book  is  an  improvement  on 
Taborda  and  Cyrillo,  the  latter  of 
whom  the  Portuguese  have  hitherto 
been  contented  to  take  for  their  Va- 
sari.    There  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  attempts  at  the  revived  art  of 
painting  were  practised  in  Portugal 
as  early  as  in  Spain,  though  so  vastly 
in  favour  of  the  latter  nation  is  the 
balance  of  pictorial  wealth.    Rudi- 
ments of  the  art  seem  faintly  discern- 
ible in  the  very  infancy  of  the  Portu- 
guese monarchy.    There  is  a  tradition 
of  a  portrait  of  Count  Henry,  who  died 
in  1112.  In  the  Lisbon  duplicate  of  the 
Xwro-pre/o— the  Black-Book  of  Coim- 
bra cathedral,  a  collection  of  ancient 
documents — there  is  one  dated  1168, 
setting   forth    sundry  payments   to 
artificers  in  the  church ;  and  in  that 
memorandum,  mention  is  made   of 
an  altar-picture,  The  Annunciation 
to  the   Virgin.    Among   the    royal 
archives   at   Lisbon    is   a   book  of 
charters,  one  page  of  which  is  wholly 
occupied  by  a  drawing  of  our  Saviour, 
coloured  in  red  and  blue.    This  MS. 
bears  date  1277.    That  Portugal  was 
early  rich  i^  illuminated  manuscripts, 
is  proved  by  the  existence  of  many 
very  old  bibles,  missals,  breviaries, 
books  of  armorial  blazonry,  and  other 
gorgeous  quaintnesses,  on  much  and 
long  enduring   vellum.     Garcia   de 
Resende,  in  his  Chronicle  of  John  11., 
at  whose  court  he  was  brought  up, 
says  that  he  employed  much  of  bis 


leisure  in  painting,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  his  royad  master,  who  often 
suggested  subjects  for  his  pencil,  and 
would  frequently  sit  by  him  watching 
the  progress  of  his  pleasant  labours. 
The  Castle  of  Belem,  as  it  stands  at 
this  day,  was  constructed,  in  the 
following  reign,  from  a  plan  designed 
by  Garcia  for  John  II.,  in  whose  time 
also,  as  we  learn  from  that  chronicler, 
and  from  Ruy  de  Pina— both  eye- 
witnesses—scene-painting  was  exe- 
cuted on  a  large  scale,  for  the  court 
pantomimes  and  spectacles,  before  a 
stage  for  the  written  drama  was 
known  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  by 
John  n.  that  the  Florentine  Andrea 
Contucci,  called  II  Sansovino,  was 
invited  to  Portugal,  where  he  re- 
mained nine  years — chiefly  employed, 
however,  in  architecture  and  wood- 
sculpture — although  his  example  as  a 
painter  is  supposed  to  have  haid  some 
corrective  influence  on  the  rudeness 
of  pictorial  notions  in  this  conn  try. 

In  the  reigns  of  Emanuel  and  John 
III.,  1495  to  1557,  artists  both  native 
and  foreign  were  numerous  in  the 
land ;  and  hagiologies  were  ransacked 
for  appropriate  subjects  of  decoration 
for  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
other  important  edifices.  Most  of 
those  painters  are  forgotten.  Few  of 
their  names  have  been  preserved  in 
connection  with  their  works ;  so  that 
these,  of  which  many  are  still  extant, 
and  might  bear  honourable  testimony 
to  their  skill,  have  incurred  the  singu- 
lar fate  of  being  almost  universally 
attributed  to  one  artist,  who  was  five 
years  old  at  the  decease  of  John  III., 
and  who  ought  to  have  lived  to  more 
than  twice  the  age  of  man,  and  have 
been  a  Proteus  in  varieties  of  style, 
to  make  it  possible  that  he  should 
have  completed  one- half  the  number 
of  the  works  imputed  to  him.  Every 
Gothic  picture  of  any  pretension 
found  in  Portugal  is  called  a  Gran 
Vasco.  Even  that  fine  painting. 
The  Fountain  of  Mercy,  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Miserioordia  at  Oporto, 
has  been  pronounced  a  Gran  Vasco. 
It  was  indeed  painted  thirty  years 
only  before  he  was  bom ;  it  has  some 
historical  features  that  pretty  nearly 
fix  the  date.  King  Emanuel  gave 
that  picture  to  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Misericordia  at  Oporto.  It  contains 
portraits  of  himself,  his  third  wifts, 
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several  of  his  children  by  his  second 
wife,  and  other  persotfages  of  his 
family  and  court.  He  dic^  in  1521. 
Vasco  Fernandez,  the  true  Gran 
Vasco,  was  baptised  at  Yizen  in 
1552.  Senhor  J.  Berardo  has  the 
honour  of  this  discovery.  After 
many  a  weary  research  among  piles 
of  records  in  the  Vizeu  Cathedral, 
be  there  detected  a  document  which 
destroys  delusions  that  had  become 
national,  leaves  scores  of  old  pictures 
fatherless,  and  yet  detracts  but  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  reputation  of  the 
great  master.  In  the  very  church 
where  he  was  christened,  several  of 
the  best  compositions  of  Fernandez 
remain  as  vouchers  for  the  integrity  of 
his  genius.  The  antiquary  of  Vizeu, 
Ribeiro  Pereira,  whose  MS.  is  dated 
1630,  and  who  might  have  pei*sonally 
known 'him,  and  must  have  well 
known  the  principal  works  executed 
by  him  for  their  native  town,  speci- 
fies the  large  picture  of  Calvary,  in 
the  Jesus  Chapel  of  the  cathedral,  as 
by  Gran  Vasco.  The  pictures  in  the 
sacristy  are  by  the  same  hand ;  and, 
though  the  cathedral  is  of  very 
ancient  foundation,  this  sacristy,  in 
its  present  form,  was  not  finished  till 
1574,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
*'  Georgius  Ataide  Episcopus  vicen- 
8US  faciendum  curavit  mdlxxuii  ;*' 
and  by  the  position  of  the  pictures, 
in  regard  to  the  lighl  from  the  win- 
dows, it  is  evident  that  they  were 
prepared  for  the  places  they  occupy. 
M.  Raczynski  has  not  only  seen  and 
scrutinised  those  paintings,  but  he 
has  examined  the  baptismal  entry 
above  spoken  of,  and  he  has  likewise 
inspected  a  copy  of  the  MS.  of  the 
Vizeu  antiquary.  Of  the  register  of 
baptism  he  says, — **  M.  Berardo  has 
shown  me  the  voucher,  which  is 
almost  in  tatters.  Nothing  can  be 
more  authentic,  jnore  incontest- 
able. You  have  no  idea  of  the 
Yividness  of  tradition,  among  all  the 
inhabitants  at  Vizeu,  respecting 
Gran  Vasco.  One  would  say  that  all 
the  world  here  has  been  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  that  every  man 
in  the  place  has  had  some  heritable 
share  in  him.  For  me,  the  question 
is  decided."  On  the  extract,  first 
communicated  to  him  by  the  Visconde 
de  Juromenha,  from  the  MS.  of  the 
Vizeu  antiquary,  Vasco^s  contempo- 


rary and  fellow-townsman,  he  ob- 
serves, after  comparing  it  with  the 
original  in  the  Oporto  Libraiy, — *'  The 
extract  is  perfectly  accurate.  M. 
Gandra,  Librarian  of  Oporto,  has 
given  mo  a  sight  of  the  MS.,  which 
is  as  genuine  as  the  register  of  Vizeu. 
In  the  MS.,  the  painter  is  once  styl€d 
*The  Great  Vasco  Fernandez;*  and 
the  second  time, '  Vasco  Fernandez.' " 
It  is  curious  that  the  celebrity  of  a 
quiet  artist  should  have  been  of  such 
speedy  growth  as  to  obtain  for  his 
name  the  popular  prefix  of  *^  Great  ** 
during  his  lifetime.  The  Count's 
judgment  on  the  Vizeu  paintings  is  as 
follows : — "  The  picture  of  '  Calvary' 
is  of  high  merit,  but  in  bad  condition. 
I  should  have  supposed  it  older ;  but, 
in  fine,  documents  are  a  stronger 
authority  than  my  impressions.  More- 
over, the  draperies  and  the  archi- 
tecture in  the  paintings  of  Gran  Vasco 
are  of  a  style  that  well  accords  with 
the  epoch  to  which  we  are  now  certain 
they  belong.  Not  only  is  the  large 
picture  of  'Calvary'  of  great  merit, 
but  as  much  must  be  said  of  those 
that  form  the  predeUa^^^  (that  is,  those 
on  each  side  of  the  steps  to  the  altar,) 
*'  representing  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord.  The  pictures  in  the  sacristy 
are— The  Baptism  of  Christ,  The 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
Apostles,  St  Peter,  The  Martyrdom 
of  St  Sebastian,  and  thirteen  smaller 
pieces,  half-length  portraits  of  various 
saints.  Nothing  can  be  more  magni- 
ficent than  the  St  Peter.  Attitude, 
drapery,  composition,  drawing,  touch, 
colouring,  architecture,  accessories, 
landscape,  the  small  figures  in  the 
distance — all  are  fine,  all  faultless. 
I  cannot  express  to  you  what  joy  I 
felt  when,  on  entering  the  sacristy,  I 
at  once  beheld,  fronting  the  door,  this 
superb  painting  of  St  Peter.  The 
effect  on  me  was  decisive ;  all  doubt 
was  over.  Every  work  by  Gran  Vasco 
has  a  solemn  and  elevated  character, 
which  I  do  not  recognise  to  the  same 
extent  in  any  of  the  Gothic  pictures 
that  I  have  seen  in  Portugal.  The 
style  of  Gran  Vasco  is  not  ascribable, 
as  I  had  imagined  it  to  be,  to  Italian 
influence,  but,  very  peremptorily,  to 
that  of  Albert  Durer;  and  it  is  plain 
that  this  influence  had  continued  to 
inspire  Portuguese  artists,  though 
working  side  by  side  with  the  iraiu* 
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tors  of  Gaspar  Diaz  and  Campello," 
(two  of  the  severalPortagoese  pamters 
who  were  sent  by  King  Emanuel  to 
study  at  Rome,)  ^*  who  had  imported 
into  their  country  the  Italian  style 
and  tendencies  of  the  classic  era.  I 
will  even  affirm,  that  the  influence 
of  Flanders  and  Grermany  produced 
better  results  than  that  of  the  classic 
painting  of  Italy/'  This  notion  of  the 
superior  efficacy  of  Flemish  and  Grerm  an 
over  Italian  influence  on  Portuguese 
art,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  a  favourite  one  with  our 
author ;  and  not  unreasonably  so,  for 
the  palmy  days  of  Emanuel  and  his 
successor  were  also  the  days  of 
Charles  Y.,  the  kinsman  of  those 
princes.  Many  Flemish  and  German 
subjects  of  the  great  emperor  found 
ready  access  to  the  court  of  Portugal, 
and  a  favourable  reception  there ;  and 
their  manner  must  have  been  pretty 
generally  adopted,  and  very  closely 
imitated  too,  for  in  multiplied  instances 
it  perplexed  connoisseurs  to  distin- 
guish the  native  from  the  northern 
workmanship  of  that  period. 

Between  Vasco  Fernandez  ofVizen 
and  any  legitimate  successor  to  his 
supremacy  as  a  Portuguese  artist,  the 
interregnum  is  far  longer  than  the 
duration  of  the  Spanish  tyranny. 
After  the  death  of  Sebastian,  no  Por- 
tuguese painter  of  any  recognised  emi- 
nence appears  for  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half.  During  all  that  time,  producers 
of  pictures  were  numerous ;  there  was 
plenty  of  artists,  but  little  or  no 
art.  At  last,  about  1715,  John  V., 
the  mighty  builder,  willing  to  hope 
that  his  projected  temples  and  palaces 
were  destined  to  bo  worthily  adorned 
by  native  talent,  if  stimulated  by  the 
best  models,  sent  several  youths  to  the 
schools  of  art  in  Italy ;  herein  repeat- 
ing the  experiment  of  the  old  kings  of 
the  race  of  Avis,  but  without  much 
success.  The  only  very  distinguished 
painter  of  this  reign  and  the  next, 
•*  O  Insigne  Pmtor,"  Vieira  Lusitano, 
owed  his  opportunities  of  professional 
instruction  at  Rome  to  the  patronage 
of  a  nobleman  rather  than  to  that  of 
the  King  himself,  though  he  was  after- 
wards much  employed  both  by  John 
y.  and  his  successor  Joseph. 

The  story  of  Francisco  Vieu-a,  popu- 
larly called  the  Lnsitanian,  and  self- 
styled  ''  The  Admirable,'*  is  one  of 


the  most  ctirious  on  record.  It  is  an 
autobiography  in  verse,  a  lyrical  poem 
in  quatrains  withont  rhyme.  His 
self-esteem  is  immense,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  his  title-page,  Vieira 
the  Lusiianiany  the  famous  Painter  and 
faithful  Husband,  In  the  preface  he 
loads  himself  with  honour ;  through 
the  fourteen  cantos,  six  hundred  pages, 
of  his  poem  (which  is  but  a  portion 
of  what  he  intended  to  give  to  the 
world,  though  it  was  published  three 
years  before  his  death,  and  he  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty- four,)  he  pnfifs  his 
own  praises  with  all  the  simple  untir- 
ing energy  of  a  boy  blowing  bubbles ; 
yet  it  is  as  clear  that  he  was  no  fool  as 
that  he  was  a  prodigious  coxcomb. 
Measureless  vanity  does  sometimes 
co-exist  with  vigorous  ability.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  production,  for  it  \^s  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime,  and  he  signed  his 
name  to  the  dedication.  Being  the 
hero  of  his  own  story,  he  speaks  of  him- 
self all  through  in  the  third  person ;  and 
it  was  perhaps  his  intention,  when  he 
composed  the  work,  to  publbh  it 
anonymously,  and  let  the  public  sup- 
pose that  it  was  written  by  some  friend. 
But  he  no  doubt  thought  himself  the 
praclarus  vales  as  well  as  the  pictor 
insignis,  and  could  not  finally  make 
up  his  mind  to  lose  the  honours,  poeti- 
cal and  chivah'ous,  of  his  work,  though 
it  is  in  truth  as  wretched  a  poem  as  it 
is  a  rare  and  most  captivating  biogra- 
phy. Robert  Southey,  a  name  not  to 
be  mentioned  without  respect,  yet  a 
critic  by  no  means  to  be  implicitly 
followed  on  questions  of  Portuguese 
literature,  says  that  this  is  the  best 
book  of  Portugal.  If  he  simply  meant 
that  it  is  the  most  attractive  biogra- 
phical production,  he  was  probably 
right,  (if  we  set  aside  old  Mendes 
Pinto,  the  marvellous  and  the  delight- 
ful,) for  we  doubt  whether  a  more 
striking  personal  narrative  of  genuine 
love-adventure  is  extant  in  any  lan- 
guage. But  if  Southey  intended  to  say 
that  it  was  the  best  Portuguese  poem, 
the  eulogy  is  utterly  absurd.  There 
is  but  little  unborrowed  poetry  in  it, 
and  his  countrymen,  who  should  be 
the  best  judges— justly  proud  as  they 
are  of  him  as  an  artist— do  not  admit 
him  to  any  rank  even  among  their 
numerous  minor  poets.  There  is,  it 
is  true,  in  one  of  the  volumes  of 
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Soothey's  Life,  recently  published,  a 
favourable  specimeo  of  this  poem — a 
translation  by  Soathey  of  a  few  lines, 
which  are  pleasing  enough ;  but  the  ver- 
sion is  an  improvement  on  the  original. 
Vieira  gave  indications  of  his  talent 
for  drawing  by  chalking  figures  on  the 
floor  before  he  could  walk  alone ;  and 
he  proved  his  genius  for  intrigue  by 
winning  the  heart  of  a  damsel,  not 
less  juvenile  than  himself,  but  of  far 
higher  rank,  and  by  completely  hood- 
wiuking  her  parents  and  his  own, 
before  he  was  eight  years  old.  But 
the  constancy  of  this  infant  passion 
on  both  sides  is  the  marvel  of  his  life. 
At  ten  years  of  age  he  gained  a  patron 
in  the  Marquis  of  Abrantes,  who, 
being  appointed  ambassador  from 
John  V.  to  Pope  Clement  XL,  took 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  seven 
years,  always  devoted  to  his  art  and 
to  the  Fidalgo's  daughter.  He  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  Lutti,  and  afterwards 
of  Trevisani.  He  mentions  the  latter 
with  i*espect  and  affection.  He  ob- 
tained considerable  distinction  as  a 
student  of  painting,  and  was  be- 
friended by  Cardinid  Barberini.  On 
his  return  to  Lisbon,  whither  his  re- 
putation had  preceded  him,  he  was 
welcomed  by  none  of  his  friends  more 
cordially  than  by  the  parents  of  Dona 
Agnes  Helen  De  Lima  e  Mello,  who 
was  now  a  blooming  and  beautiful 
young  woman,  for  whom  several  offers 
of  suitable  marriage  had  been  already 
made,  all  of  which  she  had  evaded  by 
the  plea  that  it  was  her  intention  to 
take  the  veil.  On  his  first  visit  he 
was  followed  by  a  porter  with  a  box 
full  of  relics  that  he  had  brought  from 
Rome  —  beads  blest  by  the  Pope, 
t>one8  of  saints,  a  chip  of  the  true 
cross,  and  many  other  inestimable 
things  of  the  kind,  all  warranted'-- 
tudo  com  seus  diphmas  authenticos! 
These  he  presented  to  the  father 
and  mother,  who  were  more  than 
delighted  with  such  gifts,  and  could 
not  but  attribute  a  hopeful  measure 
of  sanctity  to  the  young  virtuoso  who 
had  collected  them.  He  was  thence- 
forward a  frequent  guest  at  the  Quinta 
da  Lnz,  the  residence  of  the  De  Limas, 
and  continued  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  elders  of  the  family,  till  they 
found  out — ^not  by  their  own  wit — that 
the  humble  youth  whom  they  had  so 
graciously  countenanced  fully  intended 


to  do  them  the  favour  of  becoming 
their  son-in-law.  The  presumption 
was  inconceivable,  the  humiliation  of 
having  been  outwitted  by  two  child- 
ren was  intolerable.  Vieira  had 
secretly  consulted  the  Judge  of  Mar- 
riages (O  Juiz  dos  Casamentos,)  an 
official  as  formidable  to  hard-hearted 
parents  in  Portugal  as  a  Gretna  Green 
parson  to  guardians  of  heiresses  in 
England.  By  his  advice,  the  young 
gentleman  had  secured  his  lady-love's 
signature  to  a  formal  declaration  of 
her  engagement  to  him ;  and,  on  the 
strength  of  this  document,  the  same 
obliging  ftinctionary  had  easily  ob- 
tained the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon's  cer- 
tificate of  approval,  which  was  neces-> 
sary  to  perfect  the  legality  of  the  con- 
tract. A  page,  in  attendance  on  the 
Patriarch  when  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed, happened  to .  be  acquainted 
with  the  family  of  De  Lima,  and 
hastened  to  reveal  to  the  astonished 
parents  the  transaction  that  he  had 
witnessed.  In  strict  law,  they  had 
now  no  remedy  —  the  parties  were 
betrothed.  Bat  the  lady's  father  pos- 
sessed a  power  greater  than  the  law 
in  the  friendship  of  the  Minister,  the 
formidable  Pombal;  and  before  any 
fuither  communication  could  pass  be- 
tween her  and  her  lover,  she  was  shut 
up  in  a  nunnery,  the  convent  of  St 
Anne.  As  she  had  avoided  marriage  by 
asserting  her  intention  to  become  a 
nun,  it  was  now  resolved  that  she 
should  keep  her  word.  She  resisted 
to  the  uttermost ;  and  even  after  she 
was  immured  in  the  convent,  it 
was  only  by  main  force  that  the 
novice's  dress  was  put  on  her,  though 
her  aunt  and  two  other  grim  duennas 
assisted  in  the  operation.  Vieira 
appealed  to  the  King;  but  it  was 
too  delicate  an  affair  to  be  inter- 
fered with,  even  by  an  absolute 
monarch.  He  retired  from  the  royal 
presence  in  anything  but  a  loyal  mood, 
and  tasked  his  wits  from  day  to  day, 
but  all  in  vain,  to  devise  some  means 
of  communication  with  the  prisoner. 
That  convent,  he  says,  baffled  all  his 
approaches,  as  if  it  were  an  enchanted 
castle.  He  determined,  however, 
that  if  she  could  not  see  him  she 
should  hear  him;  so  he  seized  his 
guitar,  repaired  to  the  convent  walls 
at  midnight,  and  serenaded  her  with 
passionate  songs — walking  round  and 
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round  the  gloomy  den  like  Blondel 
round  Ihe  Fortress  Tenebreuse,  the 
cage  of  Lion  Richard  ;  or,  as  the 
painter  himself  expressed  it  in  one  of 
his  pictures,  like  Orpheus  at  the 
gates  of  hell  demanding  his  Earydice. 
He  was  for  the  third  or  fourth  time 
turning  a  comer  of  the  convent 
chapel  when  he  was  pounced  upon  by 
the  police,  and  forthwith  lodged  in 
prison,  and  would  inevitably  have 
been  transported,  in  a  ship  ready  to 
depart  for  one  of  the  Indian  settle- 
ments, had  not  one  of  his  patrons, 
(he  Conde  del  Assnmar,  afterwards 
Marquis  de  Aloma,  interfered,  and 
procured  his  release.  The  noviciate 
of  Agnes  expired,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  veil.  Her  relations 
now  thought  that  they  had  her  safely 
settled  for  life,  and  the  lady  abbess 
thought  so  too.  Agnes,  makmg  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  pretended  to  be 
reconciled  to  her  fate ;  and  thencefor- 
ward the  restraints  on  the  seemingly 
submissive  nun  were  far  less  strin- 
gent than  those  that  bad  been  imposed 
on  the  rebellious  novice.  A  corre- 
spondence between  the  married  nun 
and  her  husband  was  now  effected 
through  a  third  party,  who  had  access 
to  the  convent.  It  was  written  in  a 
cipher  invented  by  Vieira,  as  a  sure 
precaution  against  mischance  or  im- 
pertinent curiosity. 

**  Heaven  Hrat  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's 
aid. 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid.** 

But  this  sort  of  communication  only 
inflamed  their  impatience  for  freer 
intercourse.  By  the  death  of  one  of 
the  sisterhood,  a  cell  became  vacant 
which  might  be  vei-y  convenient  for 
a  vestal  whose  heart  was  unconse- 
crated.  It  was  in  a  retired  part  of 
the  building,  and  the  window  was  in 
an  outer  wall,  separated  fl'om  some  of 
the  city  gardens  by  an  unfrequented 
thoroughfare.  It  was  the  custom  to 
set  a  price  upon  the  new  tenancy  of 
any  void  cell,  so  that  the  nun  who 
wished  to  possess  it  must  pay  for  the 
privilege.  The  price  set  upon  this 
apartment  was  three  hundred  milreas, 
about  £70.  Vieira  procured  the 
money,  and  passed  it  to  Agnes,  who 
was  thus  enabled  to  become  mistress 
of  the  room  ;  and  the  superior  seems 
to  have  had  uo  snspictou  that  the 


gold  was  not  supplied  by  some  one  of 
the  young  lady's  wealthy  relatives. 
The  window  was  high,  but  the  spaces 
between  the  iron  grates  were  not  so 
narrow  as  to  forbid  the  passage  of  a 
faithful  Mercury,  in  the  shape  of  a 
basket  secured  by  a  string.  When  it 
could  be  prudently  let  down,  a  palm 
branch  put  out  between  the  bars  was 
a  signal.  Vieira,  taught  by  his  former 
misadventure,  no  more  approached 
the  walls  as  an  unarmed  minstrel, 
but  silently,  and  fumibhedwith  muni- 
tions of  war — ma$  mumdo  com  setts 
marciaes  petreckos^A  good  sword  at 
his  side,  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols  in 
his  belt,  and  a  cloak  of  black  taffeta 
over  alL  After  a  hundred  plans  for 
her  rescue  had  been  mutually  dis- 
cussed and  abandoned,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed him, — **My  beloved,  I  am 
withering  here.  Yon  must  deliver  me 
from  this  horrid  prison,  from  these 
dismal  rules  which  I  am  forced  to 
obey — though  I  protest  that  I  am  no 
nun,  never  was,  and  never  will  be. 
Freira  nao  soUy  nemfui^  nem  set  quero, 
I  am  assured  that  nothing  short  of  a 
decree  by  the  Pope  will  avail  us.  I 
know  that  certain  immunities  may  be 
bought  and  obtained  by  deputy  from 
the  Holy  Sec ;  but  I  would  trust  no 
agent  in  such  an  affair  as  ours.  I 
confide  in  the  proverb  —  *  He  who 
wants  a  thing  goes  for  it;  he  whi 
would  miss  it  sends  for  it.' — {Quern 
quer  vai,  quern  nao  quer  manda,y^  He 
received  the  young  lady^s  orders 
without  winking,  sem  pestewjar;  and, 
leaving  two  large  pictures,  commis- 
sions from  the  king,  unfinished,  be 
set  off  on  the  forlorn  hope  to  the 
Vatican,  with  a  good  chance  of  end- 
ing his  career  in  the  Castle  of  St 
Angelo.  He  got  to  Rome,  he  says, 
as  if  by  magic.  Cardinal  Barberini 
was  dead :  this  news  was  a  shock  to 
him,  for  on  his  protection  he  bad 
mainly  relied.  The  resolute  lover, 
however,  by  dint  of  importunity, 
obtained  from  the  Pope  an  order 
addressed  to  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon, 
requiring  him  to  cause  the  lady  to  be 
interrogated,  and  to  report  the  result. 
Months  passed  away,  but  no  answer 
came. 

He  obtained  another  order,  an 
exact  duplicate,  also  signed  by  the 
Pope,  and  forwarded  it  with  an  ex- 
planatory letter  to  the   Conde   de 
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Assnmar.  Tfae  Count  wiliiDglj  car- 
ried the  paper  to  the  Patriarch,  who 
was  mach  ofifended,  and  refused  to 
receive  it,  saying,  that  such  matters 
were  not  to  be  di^iposed  of  in  a  hnrry. 
He  bad  received  the  Supreme  Pontiff's 
first  letter,  and  bad,  in  consequence, 
personally  visited  the  convent,  and 
questioned  Donna  Agnes.  Further 
investigations  were  on  foot,  and  the 
case  could  not  yet  be  decided. 

A  friendly  Portuguese  Jesuit  gave 
Vieira  warning  that  he  was  in  danger, 
and  that,  if  he  persisted  in  his  appeals 
to  the  Pope,  he  would  be  quickly  and 
summarily  silenced.  Baffled  at  all 
points,  and  ashamed  to  go  home,  he 
continued  in  Italy  for  six  years, 
during  all  which  time  he  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  Agnes,  by  the 
aid  of  a  friend  at  Lisbon,  a  well- 
known  brother  artist,  Andr^  Gon- 
salves.  He  also  laboured  assiduously 
in  his  profession,  and  became  famous 
as  a  painter  in  the  land  of  painters. 
His  works  were  purchased  as  fast  as 
he  could  produce  them,  and  many  of 
them  were  engraved.  Finally,  be 
was  elected  member  of  the  Academy 
of  St  Luke,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
diploma  or  certificate  of  especial 
merit.  He  now  thought  he  might 
return  to  Lisbon,  and  look  after  his 
impounded  treasure — his  tesouro  ini' 
prisonado.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
in  the  Tagus,  he  remained  on  board 
till  he  could  be  smuggled  ashore  at 
night.  His  enemies  imagined  him  to 
be  still  at  Rome  when  he  was  once 
more  plotting  under  the  convent  walls, 
and  thus  announcing  himself  to  the 
faithful  object  of  so  much  constant 
love — "Here  I  am  again!  All  the 
doors  of  justice  are  closed  against  us, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  our  own 
wits  to  help  us ;  yet  I  am  more  re- 
solved on  your  deliverance  than  ever." 
He  proposed  to  supply  her  with  files 
and  aquafortis  to  cut  through  the 
bars  of  her  cell,  and  a  rope-ladder  to 
let  her  down.  But  she  rejected  Xhat 
expedient.  "Through  the  gate  by 
which  I  entered,  and  through  that 
only,  will  I  go  out,"  she  said.  Pots 
sd  peia  portaria^  por  onde  entrei^  sahir 
quero.  Repairs  were  going  on  in  the 
bouse ;  many  masons  were  employed 
there  daily.  "  Get  me,"  said  she,  "  a 
hodman's  dress  and  a  half-mask,  and 
I  will  walk  out  of  the  convent.    Do 


not  look  so  mistrustful;  I  am  not 
without  courage ;  1  know  myself  well. 
I  rely,  too,  on  higher  strength  than 
my  own  for  aid.  God  does  not  re- 
quire violent  sacrifices:  I  am  here 
against  my  will;  my  stay  in  these 
cloisters  is  not  self-devotion,  but  sacri- 
lege." Seeing  that  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  the  adventure  at  aU 
hazards,  Yieira  lost  no  time  in  fur- 
nishing her  with  the  required  disguise. 
He  prides  himself  particularly  on  his 
skill  in  the  fabrication  of  the  half- 
mask,  which  he  describes  as  a  miracle 
of  art.  It  fitted  her  exactly,  and 
the  false  nose  was  provided  with 
books  to  be  inserted  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  true  nose,  to  proven  tit  from  betray- 
ing itself  by  any  eccentric  movement, 

**  Por^m  no  narii  fingido 
Lbe  armou  de  arame  bam  remedto 
Para  poder  segarar-se 
Mas  venUs  do  verdadeiro." 

The  hour  was  come  for  the  perilous 
attempt.  It  was  a  summer  evening, 
light  as  noon,  when  the  chapel  bell 
rang  for  the  Ave  Maria.  Donna  Agnes 
left  her  cell  and  gained  a  covered 
courtyard,  where  she  passed  some  of 
the  sisters,  who  bade  the  supposed 
workman  good  evening.  She  was  a 
little  too  soon,  for  the  labourers  were 
not  yet  assembled  to  retire.  But, 
being  so  far  committed,  she  could  not 
retreat;  she  must  proceed  alone  to 
the  porter's  gate.  It  chanced  that 
several  ladies  of  the  city  were  stand- 
ing by  the  lodge,  in  conversation  with 
the  superior.  It  was  therefore  re* 
quisite,  according  to  custom,  that  the 
person  going  out  should  ask  leave  to 
pass  with  all  respect,  Ueenga  para 
passar^  com  respeito.  She  did  so,  and 
the  lady  abbess  herself  answered, 
"  Pass,"  making  way  for  her.  Donna 
Agnes,  in  her  agitation,  stumbled 
against  an  angle  of  the  wall,  and 
heard  one  of  the  party  she  had  just 
left  behind  her,  perhaps  the  abbess, 
exclaim — "Ah,  can't  you  see,  you 
clumsy  fellow?"  She  moved  on  into 
the  street,  where  Vieira,  also  in  dis- 
guise, was  anxiously  waiting.  He 
would  not  have  known  her  had  he 
not  recognised  his  own  handiwork, 
the  mask.  He  seemed  not  to  notice 
her  till  she  had  turned  down  a  lane 
at  some  distance:  be  then  followed 
her,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
out  of  immediate  danger.    The  com- 
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motion  in  the  nnnnery,  when  her 
flight  was  known,  may  be  imagined. 
The  king,  when  informed  of  an  escape 
which  was  speedily  the  talk  of  the 
town,  applauded  the  act  for  its  spirit 
and  cleverness,  though  he  had  de- 
clined to  enforce  the  law  on  behalf 
of  the  aggrieved  pair.  They  pro- 
ceeded with  all  despatch  to  verify  the 
contract  made  between  them  before 
her  incarceration.  After  this  formal 
attestation  of  the  illegality  of  her  en- 
forced vows,  they  were  formally  mar- 
ried, and  their  triumph  was  complete. 
Here,  according  to  rule,  where  connn* 
bial  bliss  begins,  the  story  should  end, 
for  it  is  very  like  a  novel ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  true  tale,  huma  At«- 
toria  verdadcira^  and  something  darker 
remains  behind.  They  took  a  house 
in  the  Hortas  da  Cera,  and  were 
happy  for  some  months.  But  the 
rage  of  her  family  was  unappeasable. 
While  the  painter  was  pursuing  his 
professional  avocations  with  honour 
and  profit,  they  were  secretly  busy 
with  machioations  against  his  life. 
On  the  morning  of  Whitsunday  he 
had  set  out  from  home,  to  hear  mass 
in  the  nearest  church.  His  wife, 
attended  by  a  servant,  followed  him 
some  minutes  later.  At  the  top  of  an 
obscure  alley,  communicating  with 
the  street  just  where  it  made  a  bend, 
stood  a  man  whose  face  was  muffled 
up  in  his  cloak.  Yielra  had  passed  ))ut 
a  little  way  beyond  him,  when  he 
was  fired  at  and  severely  wounded 
by  this  person.  The  pistol  had  been 
loaded  with  slugs,  one  of  which 
pierced  the  artist's  right  cheek,  and 
another  was  lodged  in  his  shoulder. 
Turning  round,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  face  of  the  assassin,  in  whom 
he  recognised  his  own  brother- 
in-law,  the  brother  of  Donna  Agnes. 
Vieira,  supposing  himself  mortally 
hurt,  called  out  for  a  confessor,  stag- 
gered back  to  meet  his  wife,  and  fell 
bleeding  at  her  feet.  Both  were  car- 
ried half  dead  into  their  house.  His 
wounds,  though  so  serious  that  the 
last  sacraments  were  administered  to 
him,  were  skilfully  and  prosperously 
treated  by  Felncci,  an  Italian  leech, 
and  by  the  king's  German  surgeon, 
who  was  ordered  to  attend  to  him. 
His  wife  was  nearer  death  from  terror 
and  anxiety,  than  he  from  his 
wounds;  but  no  sooner  was  he  de- 


clared out  of  danger  thin  she  recor- 
ered,  and  was  his  best  nurse.  As 
soon  as  he  could  be  safely  moved,  he 
proceeded  in  a  chaur  to  the  palace, 
and  craved  audience  of  the  king, 
before  whom,  after  he  had  knelt  and 
kissed  hands,  he  was  permitted  to 
produce  the  clothes  in  which  he  had 
been  shot.  They  were  stained  with 
blood  that  told  its  own  story.  The 
king  and  the  gentlemen  present 
seemed  much  affected ;  and  an  order 
was  given,  somewhat  late  it  wonld 
seem,  for  the  apprehension  and 
punishment  of  the  assassin.  Family 
interest,  nevertheless,  smothered  up 
the  inquiry,  and  the  ciiminal  was 
not  even  imprisoned ;  but  the  mark 
of  Cain  was  on  him,  and  the  general 
odium  that  he  had  incurred  soon 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
It  is  a  sort  of  satisfaction  to  know 
that  he  fell  into  poverty,  and  was 
even  at  last  reduced  to  the  ignomini- 
ous condition  of  a  pensioner  on  the 
bounty  of  the  man  whose  life  he  had 
attempted.  The  fact  is  not  recorded 
in  the  poem,  as  it  ought  in  poetical 
justice  to  have  been;  but  Cyrillo 
asserts  that  he  had  it  from  Yieira's 
own  mouth,  in  these  words, — **He 
came  at  last  to  beg  his  bread  from 
me,  whom  he  had  outraged  so  cruelly.*' 
Vieira,  soon  after  his  complaint  to 
the  king,  being  apprehensive  of  further 
molestation  from  the  family  of  his 
wife,  placed  her  with  some  of  his  own 
relations,  and  took  sanctuary,  for  a 
while,  in  the  convent  of  the  Panlistas ; 
and  there,  in  1730  and  1731,  he 
painted  his  famous  Hermits,  as  appro- 
priate ornaments  for  the  church  of 
their  patron,  St  Paul  the  Eremite.  In 
1733,  willing  to  live  tranquil,  says 
Cyrillo,  he  resolved  on  a  third  visit 
to  Rome,  with  the  view  of  ending  his 
days  there.  Guarienti,  the  cnrator  of 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  who  came  to 
Lisbon  in  1733,  and  remained  there 
till  1736,  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Yieira,  and  asserts  that  his 
motive  for  expatriating  himself  waa 
disgust  at  an  insult  that  had  been  put 
on  him  through  the  malice  of  his 
rivals,  by  the  removal  of  one  of  his 
works  from  the  recently  completed 
pile  of  Mafra,  and  the  substitution  of 
a  picture  by  an  inferior  artist.  He 
got  no  farther,  however,  than  Madrid 
or  Seville,  (Cyrillo  names  the  latter 
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city,)  wlien  he  was  recalled  by  hid 
sovereign,  who  well  knew  his  valae, 
and  appeased  him  with  honours  and 
a  fixed  salary  as  Royal  Painter,  ex- 
closive  of  payment  for  works  supplied 
by  command. 

Yieira  Lnsitano  lived  admired  and 
honoured,  to  a  venerable  age,  eighty- 
four ;  and  his  constant  heroine,  the  Lady 
Agnes,  also  reached  a  ^ood  old  age,  and 
shared  prosperity  which  could  hardly 
have  been  real,  or  of  any  value,  with- 
out her.  She  died  at  Mafra  in  1775, 
and  from  the  day  of  her  death  he 
never  again  touched  a  pencil.  To 
the  last,  says  Cyrillo,  he  idolised  her 
memory ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  strength 
of  his  affection  for  her  was  the 
goveming  motive  of  bis  publication 
of  their  strange  history,  five  years 
after  her  decease,  and  but  three  before 
his  own.  Both  his  own  portrait  and 
hers  were  often  introduced  into  his 
paintings.  Many  of  his  works 
perished  in  the  earthquake,  with  the 
temples  and  mansions  they  adorned. 
He  particularises,  as  thus  destroyed, 
**  his  grand  picture  of  the  Martyrs — 
the  inestimable  portrait  of  the  first 
Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  Don  Thomas 
Almeida,^'  (who  figures  as  an  impor- 
tant Infiuence,  for  and  against  him,  in 
the  narration  of  his  love  adventure ;) 
^*  the  portraits  of  the  Royal  Children, 
and  that  sublime  idea/'  (the  words 
are  his  own,)  ^^the  Meeting  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  with  her  Son,  after 
her  assumption — the  Death  of  Moses 
—Pluto  and  the  Court  of  Hell  listen- 
ing to  the  suit  of  Orpheus."  He 
says  he  designed  the  last-named  per- 
formance as  an  allegorical  plea  for 
the  restoration  of  his  wife,  to  whom 
the  convent  was  a  hell.  In  another 
composition,  which  he  calls  ^*  a  stu- 
pendous work,"  and  which  was  also 
demolished — Perseus  exhibiting  the 
Gorgon's  head  to  Phineus — he  repre- 
sented bis  own  efSigy  as  that  of  the 
Greek  hero,  and  the  image  of  his 
cloistered  wife,  as  a  winged  Victory, 
hovering  over  him,  and  about  to  drop 
a  laurel  wreath  on  his  helm,  &c. 

But  in  spite  of  the  earthquake  in 
his  own  day,  and  the  later  rcuzias  of 
the  French  in  their  Pyrennean  Algiers, 
— in  spile,  too,  of  civil  convulsions, 
spoliation  of  convents  and  convent 
churches,  and  all  the  various  causes 
of  dispersion  or  wanton  destruction 
of  works  of  ait  in  this  fair  but  un- 


happy land — there  is  a  sufficient 
number  left  of  those  by  Yieira  Lnsi- 
tano to  show,  on  better  authority 
than  his  poetical  self- celebration,  that 
he  was  in  truth  a  fine  artist,  though 
not  quite  a  Gran  Yasco.  The  dignity 
of  his  St  Augustine,  and  the  elegance 
of  his  Madonna  of  the  Rosary,  both 
in  the  Academy  of  Art  at  Lisbon, 
might  be  evidence  enough  to  prove 
that  the  Italians  made  no  great  mis- 
take when  they  conferred  a  first-class 
medal  on  him  in  his  boyhood,  nor 
when  they  elected  him  member  of  the 
Academy  of  St  Luke  after  his  return, 
an  unprotected  emigrant,  to  Rome. 
St  Augustine  is  trampling  on  heresy, 
while  an  angel  in  the  foreground 
bums  a  pile  of  heretical  writings. 
This  is  generally  admired  as  the  most 
powerful  of  those  works  by  F. 
Yieira  that  are  in  possession  of  his 
countr}'men.  Count  Raczynski  pre- 
fers the  other — a  Yirgin  and  Child, — 
in  which  the  infant  Jesus  stands  on  a 
pedestal,  snnx>unded  with  figures 
excellently  grouped.  It  must  be  a 
fastidious  taste  that  can  look  coldly 
upon  either.  A  St  Antony  in  the 
Church  of  St  Francisco  de  Paula  bears 
Yieira's  signature,  and  the  date  1763. 
It  shows  that  his  hand  had  lost  nothing 
of  its  cunning  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four.  The  Church  of  St  Roque  and 
that  of  the  Paulistas,  and  some  other 
Lisbon  churches,  contain  important 
specimens  of  his  skill.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  remarkable,  not  only  for 
correctness  of  drawing,  and  for 
breadth  of  well- harmonised  colouring, 
but  for  a  peculiar  grace  of  touch — a 
feeling  of  the  versifier  and  the  lover — 
that  seems  never  to  have  forsaken 
him  to  the  last.  Even  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  his  hermits,  the  sanctity 
of  expression  is  heightened,  not  en- 
feebled, by  a  sentiment  of  human 
tenderness  and  regret,  as  if  the  day- 
dreams of  their  youth  in  the  world 
were  not  utterly  forgotten.  M. 
Raczynski,  though  usually  chary  of 
commendation  in  these  latitudes — 
for  his  predilections  are  manifestly, 
and  perhaps  naturally  enough,  far 
north, — has  always  a  good  word  for 
this  artist,  and  now  and  then  even 
grants  him  a  down-feather  from  the 
nest  of  the  Black  Eagle  itself.  ''  As 
to  Yieira  Lusitano,"  says  the  Count, 
^'  he  is  truly  a  distinguished  artist ; 
and  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived  we 
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were  very  poor  in  Prussia :  we  were 
very  far  from  possessing  a  painter  of 
his  value.  Wherever  I  meet  with  his 
works,  I  feel  myself  attracted  by  the 
nature  that  he  infuses  into  art.'* 

The  alphabetical  table  (which,  by- 
the-by,  sadly  wants  the  revision  of 
an  index- maker,)  gives  references  to 
Vieira  Lusitano  and  Francisco  Vieira, 
as  if  the  two  designations  did  not 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  person. 

There  is  a  second  Francisco  Vieira, 
also  a  historical  painter;  but,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  predecessor,  he 
is  called  Vieira  Portuense — Vieira  of 
Oporto,  the  place  where  he  was  born, 
1765.  ^  In  1789  he  went  to  Rome. 
After  about  two  years'  study  there, 
he  repaired  to  Parma,  where  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  directoi-s  of  the 
Academy,  and  gave  lessons  in  drawing 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Duke.  In  1794 
he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  staid 
three  years  more,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Dresden.  Few  of  his  works  ai*e 
found  in  his  native  city.  Mr  Allen 
possesses  two  or  three.  There  is  one 
at  the  bouse  of  the  British  Association 
— Eleanor  of  Castille  extracting  the 
poison  from  the  arm  of  our  Edward 
the  First.  The  outline  of  the  two 
figures  is  not  ungraceful,  but  the  ef- 
fect is  tame.  The  queen  looks  more 
asleep  than  the  king ;  her  lips  ao  not 
touch  the  wound,  yet  are  so  close  to 
it  as  to  seem  to  express  that  action. 
In  this,  as  in  most  of  this  artist's  pro- 
ductions, the  colouring  is  fluent  but 
weak.  Yet  some  of  his  church-pictures 
at  Lisbon,  and  one  also  of  the  few  at 
Oporto — St  Margaret  on  her  deathbed 
confessing  to  a  Monk—are  stamped 
with  a  holy  fervour  of  intention,  a 
deep  and  unaffected  sentiment  of 
piety,  that  is  strength  in  itself,  and 
not  always  to  be  found  in  religious 
paintings  of  higher  name.  Of  his 
lighter  performances,  a  Cupid  and 
Venus  in  a  landscape,  very  elegant, 
and  not  unworthy  of  Albani,  was  en- 
graved at  Lisbon  by  his  fi'iend  Barto- 
lozzi.  His  life,  it  is  said,  was  em- 
bittered by  the  malice  of  Sequeii*a  his 
rival.  They  went  to  Rome  about  the 
same  time.  Taborda,  Fusquini,  and 
Cyrillo,  their  cotemporaries,  also 
studied  at  Rome.  We  agree  with 
M.  Raczynski  in  his  estimate  of 
Sequeira,  whose  St  Bruno  and  other 
ambitious  displays  are  so  highly  ex- 
tolled by  bis  countrymen,    lie  is  a 
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clever  and  disagreeable  performer  on 
canvass,  except  in  some  few  of  his 
minor  pictures,  such  as  the  Transla- 
tion of  St  Francis.  In  his  large  and 
finished  works  he  strains  at  intense- 
ness  of  effect,  and  vulgarises  his  art. 
But  his  numerous  sketches  have  quite 
a  contrary  character.  They  appear 
to  have  cost  him  no  trouble ;  and  the 
best  of  them,  if  always  true  to  pro- 
portion, would  be  almost  as  valuable 
as  those  of  the  elder  Vieira,  the  Lusi- 
tanian,  of  which  many,  in  red  crayon, 
are  preserved  in  the  library  at  Evora. 
As  to  Taborda,  Fusquini,  and  Cyrillo, 
and  some  other  recent  artists,  we 
would  say  to  the  inquirer,  "  Go  to  the 
palace  of  Ajuda,  and  by  their  works 
you  shall  know  them  I  They  are  as 
precious  there  as  flies  in  amber." 

M.  Raczynski's  desultory  notices 
touch  on  architecture,  sculpture,terra- 
cotta  figures,  glazed  tiles,  and  many 
other  things  besides  painting— that 
portion  of  his  inquiries  to  which  we 
have  of  necessity  confined  our  re- 
marks. Of  the  actual  condition  of 
this  art  in  the  city  of  Ulysses,  the 
Academy,  instituted  in  1780,  presents, 
we  fear,  no  very  hopeful  indications, 
though  it  has  many  young  students 
as  well  as  many  old  members. 
**  Numerous  are  the  persons,"  Count 
Raczynski  observes,  "  who  are  enthu- 
siastic in  their  praise  of  the  Arts  in 
Portugal.  But  with  the  honourable 
exceptions  of  the  Duke  of  Palmella 
and  the  Count  do  Farrobo,  not  one 
will  expend  a  sous,  not  one  will  take 
any  trouble  for  their  advancement. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the  actual 
position  of  affairs,  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  know  how  to  set 
about  such  a  service  to  the  nation. 
The  country  is  in  a  state  of  retyolu- 
tion.  These  few  words  explain  all; 
and  we  have  only  to  accuse  modern 
constitution-mongers,  and  the  confu- 
sion of  ideas  and  the  disorderly  spirit 
that  are  the  consequence  of  their 
machinations,  here  and  in  Spain,  for 
more  than  twenty  years." 

The  worthy  diplomatist  from  Prussia, 
when  he  wrote  the  last  quoted  sen- 
tence, seems  to  have  had  no  notion 
of  the  force  of  pestilent  doctrines  that 
were  at  work  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  nor  how  soon  the  revolu- 
tionary mania  was  to  shake  the  Trans- 
montane  thrones,  and  all  but  annihi- 
late even  his  own  master's. 
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So  good,  80  estimable,  so  eminent  a 
man  as  Southey — one  whose  moral 
character  was  perhaps  as  near  to  per- 
fection as  it  is  given  to  humanity  to 
attain,  and  whose  literary  works,  if 
not  of  the  very  highest  order  of  genius, 
fall  short  only  when  compared  with 
those  few  which  are  of  the  very  highest 
— such  a  man  as  Southey,  it  was  not 
likely  we  should  allow  to  pass  from 
amongst  the  living  without  some  tri- 
bute bestowed  npon  his  memory,  or 
some  attempt  made  to  appreciate  the 
valueof  his  long  and  illustrious  labours. 
We  have  been  somewhat  tardy,  it 
may  be  thought,  in  fulfilling  this  duty. 
But  we  do  not  regret  the  delay.  Our 
topic  is  not  one  of  an  ephemeral 
nature,  and  the  delay  may  perhaps 
have  instructed  us  in  those  points  of 
view  in  which  it  is  most  needful  that 
our  subject  should  be  placed. 

There  is  nothing,  for  instance,  so 
well  known  of  Southey — if  we  may  bo 
allowed  to  anticipate  a  little,  and  to 
plunge,  like  the  epic  poets,  in  medias 
res — nothing  so  notorious  as  the 
change  which  his  political  and  social 
opinions  underwent ;  the  sentiments 
of  his  youth  upon  government,  and 
the  organisation  of  society,  being 
almost  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  his  roaturer  years.  The  contrast  is 
great  between  the  young  republican, 
the  ardent  communist,  the  bold 
experimenter  in  Pantisocraq/,  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  the  Churchy  and 
the  celebrated  champion  of  Conserva- 
tive principles  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, But  often  as  the  contrast  has 
been  held  up  to  notice,  the  time  has 
only  just  arrived  when  it  can  be  sur« 
Yeyed  in  the  right  spirit.  The  whole 
life  of  the  man  is  now  before  us ;  and, 
contradictory  as  the  partA  may  have 
appeared  as  the  long  picture  was 
slowly  unrolled  to  the  eyes  of  con- 
temporaries, it  now  becomes  possible 
for  us  to  see  the  real  coherence  that 
existed  between  the  several  parts, 
and  to  trace  throughout  their  very 
inconsistencies  a  unity,  and  an  hon- 
ourable unity,  of  character.    The  en- 


thusiasm of  the  youth  enables  us  to 
understand  whatever  was  peculiar  in 
the  maturer  man.  The  earlier  mind 
of  Southey  throws  light,  we  think, 
upon  the  later.  It  was  the  same  mind, 
it  was  the  same  man,  young  and  old. 
We  learn  from  the  biography  before 
us,  that  the  imagination  of  Southey 
had  been  early  and  too  exclusively 
developed ;  and  whether  from  this 
circumstance,  or  from  natural  tem- 
perament, a  close,  systematic,  scien- 
tific mode  of  reasoning  was  the 
mental  quality  or  mental  exercise  in 
which,  throughout  life,  he  least  dis- 
tinguished himself.  His  affections 
were  ardent  and  generous,  his  moral 
sentiments  invariably  pure  and  noble, 
his  piety  unalterable ;  his  judgment, 
wherever  abstract  and  general  prin- 
ciples were  to  be  dealt  with,  was,  to 
the  last,  often  hasty,  incomplete, 
vague,  uncertain.  But  if  his  reason- 
ing was  never  that  *^  dry  light''  of 
which  Bacon  speaks,  it  never,  in  his 
case,  was  mingled  with  other  pas- 
sions or  feelings  than  those  which  did 
honour  to  his  nature.  Above  all, 
there  was  throughout  his  career  the 
ntmost  sincerity  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinion ;  no  taint  of  hypocrisy,  no 
reserve,  no  timidity — a  want  some- 
times of  caution,  never  that  prudence 
which  is  the  disguise  of  cowardice, — 
you  had  at  all  times  the  genuine 
unaffected  utterance  of  the  man.  lie 
was  not  even  the  least  apprehensive 
of  ridicule.  He  would  have  borne 
martyrdom  before  a  host  of  jesters, 
which  some  have  thought  to  be  not 
the  lightest  species  of  martyrdom.  If 
astrology  had  found  favour  in  his 
sight,  he  would  have  expressed  his 
belief  in  it  before  the  whole  conclave 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Whatever 
seemed  truth  to  him,  had  its  clear^ 
manly,  unhesitating  avowal.  Of  an 
ardent  disposition,  impatient  of  slow 
thinking  or  of  long  and  intricate  rea- 
soning, eager,  confident,  somewhat 
too  self- relying,  his  was  not  the  mind 
pecnliarly  fitted  for  expounding  ab- 
stract principles ; — we  note  no  extra- 
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ordinary  deficiency  in  this  respect, 
but  we  can  easily  conceive  of  minds 
better  trained  and  disciplined  for  the 
discovery  of  great  elementary  truths ; 
— bnt  few  men  in  onr  age  and  gene- 
ration have  manifested  a  warmer  or 
more  generons  attachment  to  what- 
ever assumed  to  them  the  shape  of 
tmth.  For  this  he  was  ready  to  do 
battle  to  the  ntmost.  No  crusader 
could  be  more  yaliant,  or  go  forth 
with  fuller  faith,  or  be  more  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  drive  out  the  infidel, 
and  take  possession  of  the  Holy  City. 
His  geography  was  once  at  fault,  or 
the  territory  and  scene  curiously 
shifted,  and  his  Jerusalem  was  at  one 
time  due  west,  and  at  another  due 
east;  but  it  was  the  same  devoted 
uncompromising  knight  that  was  seen 
marching  towanls  it. 

Those  only  who  have  never  thought 
at  all,  or  who  have  quite  forgotten 
their  past  efforts  at  thinking,  will 
throw  blame  upon  another  because 
the  opinions  of  his  youth  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  his  manhood. 
Such  difference  is  almost  the  neces- 
sary attendant  upon  progress  and 
mental  development.  The  ardour 
and  the  candour  of  Southey^s  nature 
made  the  difference  in  his  case  singu- 
larly conspicuous.  He  lived,  too,  at 
that  epoch  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion made  and  unmade  so  many 
enthusiasts.  This  may  be  thought  a 
BufScient  vindication  of  his  memory. 
But  there  remains  to  add  one  very 
honourable  distinction.  Many  of 
those  whom  the  French  Revolution 
had  made  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of 
human  progress,  became  cold  and 
dead  and  utterly  indifferent  to  that 
cause — selfishly  callous,  or  quite  scep- 
tical as  to  the  possible  improvements 
which  might  be  effected  in  society. 
Now,  Southey  changed  his  opinion 
on  n^any  subjects,  but  he  never  de- 
serted the  cause  of  human  improve- 
ment. He  would  have  promoted 
very  different  measures  at  different 
periods,  but  he  had  the  same  cause 
always  at  heart.  He  never  sank  into 
a  cold  and  selfish  indifference;  nor 
was  it  a  mere  passive  conservatism 
that  be  ever  advocated.  His  son  has 
here  very  justly  pointed  out  that,  as  a 
writer  in  the  Qwtrterfy  JUview^  in 
which  character  he  was  thought  to 
have  consnmtnated  his  apostasy,  it 


was  the  renegade  Southey  who  drew 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  poor,  who 
called  on  the  Grovemment  for  a 
scheme  of  national  education,  who 
pointed  out  the  folly  of  neglecting  our 
great  colonial  possessions,  and  the 
necessity  of  adopting  some  large  and 
judicious  plan  of  emigration.  Of  the 
topics  which  occupy  reflective  and 
philanthropic  men  at  this  moment, 
pauperism,  national  education,  and 
emigration  are  three  of  the  most 
conspicuous;  and  in  each  of  these 
Southey  may  claim  to  have  led  tbe 
way,  in  drawing  towards  them  that 
public  attention  which  they  so  emi- 
nently deserve.  He  is  always  alive 
to  whatever  seems  to  him  a  feasible 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  so- 
ciety. If  he  goes  abroad,  and  visite 
the  Beguinages  in  Belgium,  he  thinks 
whether  a  like  institution  might  not 
be  introduced  into  Protestant  Eng- 
land, for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of 
women,  whether  single  or  widowed, 
who  with  difficulty  find  any  active 
employment — who  are  not  paupers, 
but  whose  poverty  condemns  them  to 
a  cheerless,  solitary  existence.  If 
Robert  Owen  of  Lanark  comes  across 
his  path,  no  fear  of  having  his  own 
early  dream  of  Pantisocracy  revived 
before  him,  of  being  reproached  for  - 
an  old  abandoned  faith,  (the  constant 
terror  of  men  who  feel  themselves 
apostates,)  prevents  him  from  ex- 
pressing the  natural  interest  which 
such  a  man,  and  the  projects  he  then 
had  in  view,  naturally  excited  within 
him.  His  Colloquies  may  not  earn 
him  a  reputation  amongst  political 
economists  ;  but  no  one  will  deny  the 
philanthropic  spirit  which  they 
breathe.  In  his  Life  of  Wesley^  and 
all  his  religions  or  theological  publica- 
tions, however  devoted  he  may  show 
himself  to  the  Church  of  England,  he 
never  fails  to  inquire  how  this  great 
institution  may  be  made  still  more 
serviceable  to  the  nation  at  large,  and 
this,  too,  by  embracing  within  its 
pale  those  very  sectaries  towards 
whom  he  was  accused  of  having  so 
bigotted  and  unfriendly  a  feeling. 

Those  of  his  opponents  who,  in  the 
later  part  of  his  career,  were  accus- 
tomed to  represent  Southey  as  the 
unscrupulous,  drilled,  formal  advocate 
of  a  party  in  Church  and  State,  ready 
for  his  pension  and  bis  pay,  for  court 
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honoars  and  the  praise  of  bishops,  to 
espouse  its  caase  to  the  utmost,  never 
made  a  greater  mistake  in  their  lives. 
Innumerable  proofs  are  here  before 
ns  in  his  letters,  if  we  did  not  find 
them  in  his  wor^s,  that  he  retained 
to  the  last  a  certain  bold,  erratic, 
independent  manner  of  thinking, 
qnite  his  own. 

Always  was  he  Robert  Southej, 
and  no  representative  of  a  partj. 
At  one  time  of  his  life  he  contem- 
plated the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  studied  for  the  bar.  What  sort 
of  lawyer  he  might  have  made,  if  he 
had  been  able  to  give  up  his  mind  to 
the  study,  or  what  the  practice  of 
Westminster  Hall  might  have  made 
of  him,  there  is  no  saying ;  but  there 
was  never  any  literary  men,  earning 
subsistence  by  his  pen,  who  had  less 
of  the  spirit  of  the  retained  advocate. 
A  self-willed,  untamed,  quite  indi- 
vidual manner  of  looking  at  things, 
is  always  breaking  out.  If  he  had 
taken  that  seat  in  Parliament  which, 
without  any  consultation  of  his  wishes, 
was  so  sti-angely  bestowed  upon  him, 
he  would,  we  are  persuaded,  have  great- 
ly disappointed  any  party  that  might 
have  relied  upon  his  steady  and  un- 
swerving co-operation.  He  would 
often  have  deserted  them  for  the  cross 
benches,  and  as  often  perplexed  them 
by  his  uncompromising  zeal.  No 
whipper-in  would  have  been  quite 
sure  of  him,  or  kept  him  steady  in 
the  ranks.  In  that  position  where 
be  was  most  subject  to  restraint — as  a 
writer  in  the  Quarterly — it  is  amusing 
to  see  how  restive  he  is,  how  he 
rears  and  plunges  at  first  starting, 
how  he  chafes  at  that  harness  which 
each  one  in  such  a  team  must  be 
content  to  wear,  though  every  steed 
were  a  veritable  Pegasus,  and 
Apollo  himself  in  the  editorial  car. 
He  thinks  ^^  a  sprinkling  of  my  free 
and  fearless  way  of  thinking  would 
win  friends  "  for  the  Review.  "  It  is 
my  nature  and  my  principle,"  be  says, 
*^  to  speak  and  write  as  earnestly,  as 
plainly,  and  as  straight  to  the  mark 
as  I  think  and  feel.  If  the  editor 
understands  his  own  interest,  he  will 
not  restrict  me.^*  We  must  confess, 
judging  by  the  ebullitions  he  some- 
times gives  vent  to  in  these  letters, 
that  the  most  indulgent  editor  must 
have  been  occasionally  called  upon  to 
*' restrict"  a  certain  impetuosity  of 
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manner,  which,  it  may  be  observed, 
would  have  embarrassed  Mr  Gifibrd 
almost  as  much  as  it  would  have 
done  Mr  Jeffrey. 

But  from  this  somewhat  rash  in- 
cursion into  the  very  centre  of  our 
subject,  it  would  be  wise— since  we 
are  not,  in  fact,  epic  poets — to  effect  a 
timely  retreat;  let  us  recommence, 
after  the  more  legitimate  manner  of 
prosaic  reviewers,  with  some  account 
of  the  work  immediately  before  us. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr 
Southey,  which  is  here  presented  to 
the  public,  answers  fairly  to  the  de- 
scription which  the  author,  or  editor, 
himself  gives  of  it  in  his  preface.  A 
number  of  letters  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  dates,  and  are  connected  to 
gether  with  just  such  intimations  of  a 
biographical  nature  as  enable  them 
to  tell  their  own  story.  The  life  of 
Southey,  meaning  thereby  a  skilful 
narrative  and  analysis  of  incident  and 
character,  remains,  of  course,  to  be 
written;  and  a  very  interesting  work  it 
will  prove,  if  it  falls  into  fortunate 
hands.  Meanwhile,  this  collection  of 
letters,  many  of  them  delightful  com- 
positions, and  perfect  models  of  episto- 
lary style,  gives  us  such  an  insight 
into,  and  appreciation  of  the  man 
Southey,  as  was  previously  impos- 
sible to  any  one  who  did  not  know 
him  personally  and  intimately.  The 
editor  has  performed  his  part  in  a  very 
creditable  and  judicious  manner.  It 
would  have  been  very  difficult  for  the 
son  to  conduct  a  rigid  and  impar- 
tial scrutiny  into  the  literary  merits 
of  the  father,  and  he  has  not  attempted 
it ;  but  it  would  have  been  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  that  son,  or  for 
any  other  editor,  to  have  spoilt  such 
a  work  as  this  by  intrusive  panegjrric, 
by  constant  controversy  with  old  and 
hostile  criticisms,  by  perpetual  con- 
test for  place  and  pre-eminence  for 
his  biographical  idol.  The  mere 
vanity  of  authorship,  or  an  officious 
spirit,  might  have  given  a  repulsive 
air  to  what  is  now  a  most  agreeable 
book.  There  are  cases,  and  this  is 
one  of  them,  where,  considering  the 
temptations  that  beset  an  editor,  the 
absence  of  cause  for  censure  becomes 
no  slight  ground  of  commendation. 

The  letters  of  Southey  are  preceded 
by  the  fragment  of  an  autobiography. 
Would  it  were  more  than  a  fragment ! 
The  author,  we  are  told,  had  looked 
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forward  to  this  task  as  one  of  a  very 
agreeable  natui'e ;  and,  so  far  as  he 
proceeded  wi^th  it,  appears  to  have 
found  it  SQch  ;  for  he  revels  in  the 
reminiscences  of  childhood  and  his 
school-days,  and  describes  the  old 
house  in  Bristol  in  which  he  lived 
when  a  boy,  with  a  loving  minute- 
ness that  is  in  danger  of  ontrunniog 
the  interest  which  any  one  but  him- 
self could  feel  in  such  a  locality.  But 
even  before  his  school -days  are  quite 
Over,  he  drops  the  pen.  To  one  who 
had  so  much  necessary  employment 
for  that  pen,  a  snpererogatory  labour 
of  this  description  ought  to  be  very 
attractive,  and  apparently  he  found 
in  his  task,  as  he  advanced.  Increas- 
ing difficulties  and  decreasing  plea- 
sure. 

The  reminiscences  of  childhood,  of 
boyhood,  and  even  of  the  first  en- 
trance into  youth,  have  to  almost  all 
men  an  indescribable  charm.  Up  to 
this  time«  we  look  back  upon  our- 
selves with  a  curious  feeling,  as  if  it 
were  not  altogether  ourselves  we  were 
contemplating,  but  rather  some  other 
being  who  preceded  us,  and  whose 
thoughts  and  feeliogs  are  the  sole  re- 
membrance of  them  we  have  in- 
herited. We  look  back  npon  the 
frailties  of  tliat  other  self  with  an 
unlimited  indulgence;  we  smile  at 
his  errors,  at  his  passions,  at  his 
griefs;  we  even  sport  with  his 
absurdities,  and  can  afford  to  throw 
a  playful  ridicnle  over  all  the  follies 
he  committed.  This  child  that  we 
are  playing  with  is  ourself,  but  still 
it  is  only  a  child ;  and  we  have  the 
fuller  right  to  play  with  it  because  it 
h  ourself.  No  sense  of  responsibi- 
lity intervenes  to  disturb  this  singular 
amusement,  where  the  adult  is  seen 
toying  with  and  holding  in  his  arms 
the  image  of  his  own  infancy.  But 
when  this  early '  pre-existent  state 
has  passed  in  review,  and  the  real 
man  is  summoned  forth  npon  the 
scene,  we  begin  to  feel  that  this  is 
indeed  ourselves ;  and  we  become  too 
implicated  and  too  much  involved 
in  the  part  be  performs,  to  enjoy  any 
longer  the  position  of  an  imaginary 
spectator.  We  are  sensitive  to  the 
errors,  and  responsible  for  the  faults, 
of  this  other  self;  we  cannot  treat 
him  with  cavalier  indifference;  we 
must  be  his  advocate  or  his  censor. 


The  retrospect  assumes  a  qnite  diffe- 
rent cliaracter.  Formerly  we  called 
up  a  departed  self  from  some  half- 
fabulous  region  of  the  past^  and 
questioned  it  as  to  its  ways  of  think- 
ing and  acting ;  we  now  stand  our- 
selves in  the  witness-box,  and  give 
our  testimony;  and  the  best  of  us 
must  occasionally  assnme  the  sullen 
aspect  of  an  unwilling  witness.  For- 
merly we  sported  with  the  past 
absurdity,  ridiculed  and  laughed  at 
it;  but  now  the  remembered  folly, 
the  sentimental  effusion  of  the  youth, 
the  absurd  oratorical  display,  the 
ridiculous  exhibition,  of  whatever 
kind  it  may  have  t)een,  affords  ns  no 
amusement.  It  matters  not  what 
the  distance  of  time,  the  cheek  tingles 
with  the  reminiscence.  What  is  still 
more  to  the  purpose,  the  griefs  and 
afflictions  which  we  have  now  to 
summon  up  are  the  same  in  character 
as  those  we  continne  to  feel,  and 
their  recollection  is  bnt  a  renewal  of 
sufferiug.  The  affliction  of  the  child 
rarely  revives  an  affliction  in  the 
man — very  often  calls  up  a  smile  at 
the  idea  that  so  much  distress  had 
been  felt  at  so  trivial  a  cause.  This 
is  one  reason  why  childhood  appears, 
in  our  review  of  human  life,  so  much 
happier  than  any  other  portion  of  it. 
We  find  a  mirth  in  its  remember- 
ed tears  which  assuredly  we  never 
discovered  when  they  were  flowing. 
But  the  remembrance  of  the  sorrows 
of  a  later  period  is  bnt  sorrow  itself, 
and  we  only  taste  again  the  bitterness 
of  grief. 

To  Southey,  whose  disposition 
rendered  him  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  those  domestic  losses  which  death 
occasions,  this  last  appears  to  have 
been  one  chief  reason  for  the  distaste 
be  felt  for  his  task  as  he  proceeded 
in  it.  Certainly  it  soon  lost  its  zest. 
During  the  early  and  playful  portions 
of  the  biography,  he  holds  on  bis  way 
with  alacrity  and  delight ;  he  ransacks 
bis  memory,  and  brings  out  with 
great  glee  whatever  odd  and  strange 
things  he  finds  there ;  but  the  West- 
minster boy  has  not  run  his  career 
before  the  theme  has  changed  its 
aspect.  At  all  events,  it  has  no 
longer  sufficient  interest  to  make  a 
time  and  leisure  for  itself  amongst 
the  crowded  occupations  of  the 
author. 
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In  the  record  of  his  childhood  which 
Sonthej  has  given  ns,  we  have  no 
reason,  as  we  Jiave  intimated,  to  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  detail.  Indeed, 
some  circarostances  are  related  which 
at  first  we  thought  might  as  well  have 
been  passed  over  in  silence.  It  ap- 
peared to  ns  that  everything  which  a 
person  can  possibly  recollect  of  his 
own  childhood,  cannot  be  interesting 
to  others,  although  every  snch  effort 
of  recollection  may  be  extremely 
amnsing  to  the  reminiscent  himself ; 
and  we  were  prepared  to  read  a  lec- 
ture to  all  future  autobiographers, 
and  to  remind  them  that  they  must 
distinguish  between  the  pleasure  of 
memory,  of  rescuing  the  half-forgotten 
incident  from  threatened  oblivion — 
a  pleasure  which  must  be  exclusively 
their  own — and  the  value  which  the 
rescued  fact  itself  may  possess  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  at  large.  But 
while  we  were  preparing  this  lecture, 
a  little  incident  occurred  which  gave 
ns  a  lesson  ourselves,  and  induced  ns 
to  withhold  this  part  of  our  criticism. 
Such  details  as  we  have  alluded  to, 
not  only  give  pleasure  to  the  remi- 
niscent, but  occasion  exactly  the  same 
pleasure  to  those  in  whom  they  call 
up  similar  recollections ;  and  we  had 
overlooked  the  extreme  difficulty  the 
critic,  or  any  one  reader,  must  have 
in  determining  which  of  such  details 
is  absolutely  without  tliis  species  of 
interest  for  other  readers.  What 
seems  to  him  as  really  *'  too  absurd  " 
to  be  worth  mentioning,  may  awaken 
vivid  emotions  in  another  in  whom  it 
calls  up  a  similar  remembrance  from 
the  all-but-forgotten  past :  he  shares 
in  the  very  pleasure  of  the  original 
reminiscent.  Whilst  we  were  perus- 
ing this  autobiography,  and  our  pencil 
was  straying  down  the  margin  of  a 
passage  we  intended  to  quote  as  an 
example  of  a  quite  superfluous  effort 
of  recollection,  a  friend  called  in  upon 
us.  We  read  to  him  this  identical 
passage.  To  our  astonishment,  it 
bad  thrown  him  into  a  perfect  ecstasy 
of  deUght.  It  had  recalled  an  image 
of  his  schoolboy  days  which  had 
never  once  been  revived  since  he  left 
school,  and  which  he  was  certain 
would  never  again  have  occurred  to 
him  but  for  the  paragraph  we  had 
read.    Here  is  the  passage  :^ 

''.One  verj  odd  amusement,  which  I 
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never  saw  or  heard  of  elsewhere,  was 
greatly  in  vogue  at  this  school.  It  was  per- 
formed with  snail  shells,  by  plaeing  them 
against  each  other,  point  to  point,  and 
pressing  till  the  one  was  broken  in,  or 
sometimes  both.  This  was  called  con- 
quering ;  and  the  shell  that  remained 
unhurt,  acquired  esteem  and  value  in 
proportion  to  the  number  OTer  which  it 
had  triumphed,  an  accurate  account  being 
kept.  A  great  conqueror  was  prodigi- 
ously prized  and  coveted — so  much  so  hi- 
deed,  that  two  of  this  description  would 
seldom  have  been  brought  to  contest  the 
palm,  if  both  possessors  had  not  been 
goaded  to  it  by  reproaches  and  taunts. 
The  victor  had  the  number  of  its  opponent's 
triumphs  added  to  its  own  ;  thus,  when 
one  conqueror  of  fifty  conquered  another 
which  had  been  as  often  victorious,  it 
became  conqueror  of  an  hundred  and  one. 
Yet,  even  in  this,  reputation  was  some- 
times obtained  upon  false  pretences.  I 
found  a  boy  one  day  who  had  fallen  in 
with  a  great  number  of  young  snails,  so 
recently  hatched  that  the  shells  were  still 
transparent,  and  he  was  besmearing  his 
fingers  by  crushing  these  poor  creatures 
one  after  another  against  his  conqueror^, 
counting  away  with  the  greatest  satis- 
fkction  at  his  work.  He  was  a  good- 
natured  boy,  so  that  I,  who  had  been  bred 
up  to  have  a  sense  of  humanity,  ventured 
to  express  some  compassion  for  the  snails, 
and  to  suggest  that  he  might  as  well 
count  them  and  lay  them  aside  unhurt. 
He  hesitated,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
assent,  till  it  struck  him  as  a  point  of 
honour,  or  of  conscience,  and  then  he 
resolutely  said.  No !  that  would  not  do^ 
for  he  could  not  then  fairly  say  he  had  con- 
quered them.  There  is  a  surprising  dif- 
ference of  strength  in  these  shells,  and 
that  not  depending  on  the  size  or  species;. 
I  mean  whether  yellow,  brown,  or  striped. 
It  might  partly  be  estimated  bv  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  point  or  top,  (I  do  not 
know  what  better  term  to  use;)  the 
strong  ones  were  usually  olear  and  glossy 
there,  and  white  if  the  shell  were  of  the 
large,  coarse,  mottled  brown  kind.  The 
top  was  then  said  to  be  petrified  ;  and  a 
good  conqueror  of  this  description  would 
triumph  for  weeks  or  montl 
ber  that  one  of  the  greate 
evident  marks  of  having  o 
quered.  It  had  been  thn 
some  lucky  situation,  wl 
tenant  had  leisure  to  repair 
or  rather  where  the  restori 
nature  repaired  it  for  him 
was  thus  made  stronger  thi 
before  the  breach,  by  an 
masonry  below.  But  in  ge 
think  the  resisting  power 
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depended  upon  ttie  geometrical  aiofij  ef 
•the  !brm.'^--(VoL  i.  p.  65.) 

This  odd  aronsemeDt,  it  seems,  was 
not  monopolised  bj  jonng  Sonthev's 
school.  "  Oh,  I  remember  it  well  I" 
cried  my  enraptored  auditor.  '*  Tes, 
conqueror  was  the  word.  But  Sonthey 
is  wrong!  It  was  the  empty  shell 
only  that  we  used.  How  distinctly  I 
remember  it  1 — and  it  most  be  thirty 
years  ago—and  never  once  till  this 
moment  have  I  thought  of  it  since. 
How  strange  a  thing  is  memory !  Ton 
hold  the  shell,  yon  see,  between  your 
forefinger  and  thumb,  the  forefinger 
being  bent  to  receive  it.  Your  ad- 
versary did  the  like  with  his  shell. 
Then  you  applied  the  boss  of  your 
little  shield  to  the  boss  of  his— quite 
fairly,  you  understand,  boss  to  boss, 
otherwise  the  strongest  part  of  one 
shell  would  come  in  contact  with  the 
weaker  part  of  the  other.  Silently, 
but  with  all  your  might,  you  pressed 
them  together.  The  one  which  broke 
through  its  antagonist's  was,  of  course, 
the  conqueror.  But  Southev  is  wrong! 
It  was  only  the  empty  shell  we  used. 
Consider,  if  the  animal  was  there — 
what  a  horrible  mess  T' 

We  ventured  to  suggest  to  our 
friend,  as  soon  as  his  impetuosity  per- 
■roitted  ns,  that  Southey  was  de- 
scribing hi$  school,  and  no  other 
school  whatever ;  and  as  to  the  hor- 
rible mess  which  boys  might  delight 
in,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  in  such 
a  matter,  what  would  pass  the  bounds 
of  credibility. 

After  this  unintentional  experiment, 
we  gave  up  all  idea  of  determining 
what  might  or  might  not  be  interest- 
ing amongst  detaUis  of  sach  a  descrip- 
tion. If  this  story  of  the  snail-shells 
found  its  ardent  admirer  or  sympa- 
thiser, what  other  could  possibly  be 
pronounced  to  be  snpei^nonsr  or 
down  the  margin  of  what  other  pas- 
sage could  onr  critical  and  expurga- 
torial  pencil  have  safely  strayed? 
To  as  little  purpose,  we  apprehend, 
should  we  undertake  to  examine  such 
stories  on  the  grave  historic  ground 
of  thehr  perfect  credibility.  When 
''Uncle  WUliam,"  who  is  half  an 
Idiot,  plays  a  trick  opon  the  servant 
Thomas,  and  substitutes  a  dead  moose 
for  his  quid  of  tobacco,  the  thought 
did  occur  to  us,  that  although  a  mouse 
is   a  very  small  animal,  it  would 


surely  make  an  enormons  qnM— alto- 
gether a  most  extraordinary  substi- 
tute for  a  quid— and  that  the  servant 
Thomas  must  have  been  the  greatest 
idiot  of  the  two  to  have  been  deceived 
by  it.  But  such  carping  critidsna, 
we  repeat,  would  be  altogether  out  <3k 
place;  and  this  fragment  of  anto- 
biography  is  really  too  amusing  to 
excite  any  other  feeling  than  that  of 
regret  at  its  sudden  termination. 

We  learn  from  it  that  Southey  was 
bom  on  the  12th  August  1774.  His 
father  was  a  linendraper  at  Bristol, 
and  by  no  means  prosperous  in  his 
calling.  He  passed  his  childhood, 
however,  for  the  most  part  under  the 
roof  of  a  maiden  aunt.  Miss  Tyler, 
who  resided  at  Bath.  To  this  house 
at  Bath  we  must,  therefore,  betake 
ourselves,  if  we  would  learn  the  cir- 
cumstances which  assisted  in  forming 
the  mind  of  the  future  poet  and  his- 
torian. To  be  bom  the  son  of  a  linen-~^ 
draper  we  hold  to  be  no  evil ;  but  to 
have  been  bred  up  in  the  shop  at  Bristol 
would  have  been  to  Southey  a  real 
calamity.  From  this  he  was  spared. 
The  linendraper^s  shop  may  figure  on 
bis  shield,  if  the  midicions  herald  is 
disposed  to  place  it  there ;  it  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  his  head,  or  his  hearty 
or  his  manners ;  he  was  bred  a  gentle- 
man. Moreover,^  had  exactly  that 
sort  of  breeding  which  is  calculated 
to  foster  the  imagination,  and  develop 
whatever  there  was  of  poetry  within 
him.  MissTyler  had  two  passions — 
one  for  order  and  cleanliness,  the 
other  for  the  theatre.  She  had,  too,  a 
Aree  admission;  and  young  Southey, 
at  an  age  when  other  little  boys  are 
fain  to  content  themselves  with  tam- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  the  great  pic- 
ture-book, was  seated,  night  after 
niffht,  in  the  front  row  of  the  boxes,  a 
delighted  spectator  of  the  perfor- 
mances of  one  of  the  best  companies 
in  England.  His  first  library— and 
this  he  possessed  as  soon  as  he  could 
read — was  a  whole  set,  more  than 
twenty  in  number,  *»  of  Mr  Newbury's 
fairy  tales,  or  other  wonderful  stories; 
delectable  histories  in  sixpenny  books 
for  children,  splendidly  bound  in 
flowered  and  gilt  Dutch  paper,  of 
fbrmer  days."  This  library,  and  free 
admission  to  the  theatre,  and,  for  the 
rest,  ranch  idleness,  few  companions, 
and  a  worid  of  dreams,— sndi  fs  the 
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opening  scene  of  Soathey's  mental 
faifltoiy. 
^*  I  bad  seen  more  plays  before  I 
I    was  seven  years  old,*'  be  says,  **  than 
Jk^  have  seen  since  I  was  twenty." 
Miss  Tyler,  it  seems,  was  living  at 
one  time  with  some  ladies  whose  pro- 
was   vested   in   the   theatre, 
om  their  boose— 

^  A  coTered  passage  led  to  the  play- 
house, and  they  very  rarely  missed  a 
night's  perfbrmanee.  I  was  too  old  to 
be  pat  to  bed  before  the  performanoe 
began,  and  it  was  better  that  I  should 
be  taken  than  left  with  the  serrants; 
therefore  I  was  always  of  the  party ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  thorough 
delight  which  I  reoeired  f^om  this  habi- 
tual indulgence.  No  after-enjoyment 
oould  equal  or  approach  it;  I  was  sensible 
of  no  defects  either  in  the  dramas  or  in 
the  representation;  better  acting, indeed, 
could  nowhere  hare  been  found :  Mrs 
SiddoDS  was  the  heroine ;  Dimond  and 
Murray  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
stage;  and  among  the  comic  actors  were 
£dwia  and  Blanohard — and  Blisset,  who, 
though  never  known  to  a  London 
audience,  was^  of  all  comic  actors  whom 
I  hare  seen,  the  most  perfect.  But  I 
was  happily  insensible  to  that  difference 
between  good  and  bad  acting,  which  in 
riper  years  takes  off  so  much  firom  the 
pleasure  of  dramatic  representation ; 
«Terything  answered  the  height  of  my 
expectations  and  desires.  And  I  saw  it 
in  perfect  comfort,  in  a  small  theatre, 
firom  the  firont  row  of  a  box,  not  too  fkr 
from  the  centre.  The  Bath  theatre  was 
said  to  be  the  most  comfortable  in  Eng- 
land; and  no  expense  was  spared  in  the 
•eenery  and  decorations." — (YoL  i.  p.  71.) 

I  Freqnenting  the  theatre  soon  Intro- 
^  dnced  him  to  far  other  literature  than 
Mr  Newbnry*s  publications.  Shakes-^ 
pere  was  in  his  hands,  he  says,  as 
soon  as  he  could  read.  He  went 
through  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  be- 
Ibro  he  was  eight  years  old.  What 
koats  of  plays  beside  he  may  have 
devoured,  it  was  probably  beyond  his 
power  to  recall.  And  he  early  began 
to  imitate  what  be  read.  In  one 
he  leaves  us  to  gather  that 
fint  attempts  at  poetry  were  so 
early,  that  they  went  beyond  the  tune 
^  of  memory. 

Misa  l>ler  had  all  along  intended 
(0  give  her  protegi  a  systematic  edn- 
«Mon,  and  for  this  pnrpose  she  had 
Mrohased  a  translation  of  Rousseau's 
mmUm.    The  systematic  education, 


however,  was  never  commenced.  In 
1782  he  was  placed^for  what  reascHi 
we  are  not  told— as  a  day-boarder  in 
a  school  at  Bristol.  He  then  neces- 
earily  resided  with  his  father.  Two 
years  after,  Miss  Tyler  herself  re- 
moved to  Bristol,  and  again  received 
her  nephew.  But  in  this  interval  of 
two  years,  the  holidays  were  always 
spent  with  his  aunt,  wherever  she 
might  be.  It  was  in  these  holidays 
that  his  real  education  was  carried 
on. 

At  home  he  was  on  very  short 
allowance  of  books.  His  father  read 
nothing  but  the  Briatoi  Journal,  A 
small  class  cupboard  in  the  back  par- 
lour, fastened  up  against  the  wall, 
was  sufficient  to  bold  the  wine-glasses 
and  all  the  library.  But  in  the  holi- 
days he  gets  back  again  to  Bath,  and 
to  Bull's  circulating  library.  He 
meets,  at  his  aunt^s,  people  who  talk 
about  authors— even  sees  an  author 
or  two— learns  that  they  are  greater 
personages  even  than  the  players.  In 
one  of  these  holidays  a  lady  gives  him 
a  copy  of  Hoole's  translation  of  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  This  led  him 
into  a  new  course  of  poetical  reading ; 
it  converted  the  budding  dramatist 
into  an  epic  poet.  The  Tasso  intro- 
duced him  to  the  translation  of  the 
Orlando  FurioeOy  and  this  to  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  How  he  read,  how  he  / 
reveued  in  these  books  I  - — I 

"  The  copy  of  Boole's  Tersion  (of  Tasso) 
which  Mrs  Dolignon  sent  me,  is  now,*'  he 
eays,  ^  in  my  sight  upon  the  shelf,  and  in 
excellent   preserTation,  considering  that 
when  a  schoolbov  I  perused  it  so  often 
that  I  had  no  small  portion  of  it  by  heart. 
Forty  years  have  tarnished  the  gilding 
upon  its  back,  but  they  haye  not  effiiced 
my  remembrance  of  the  joy  with  which  I 
receired  it,  and  the  delight  which  I  found 
in  its  repeated  perusal.    .    ...   Hoole, 
in  his  notes,  frequently  referred  to  the 
Orlmdo  Fwrioio,    I  saw  some  Tolumes 
thus  lettered  on  Bull's  counter,  and  mr 
heart  leaped  for  joy.    The; 
the  original ;  but  the  shopn 
(a  most  obliging  man  he 
ately  put  the  translation  ii 
and  I  do  not  think  any  ac4 
tune  could  now  give  me  s< 
as  I  then  deriyed  firom  tli 
of  Hoole's.    There,  in  th( 
saw  the  name    of  Speai 
stanias  of  the  jPatry  Qimm 
when  I  letaraed  the  last  y% 
if  thai  wsrk  wm  in  the 
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friend  Cniett  replied  tbat  they  had  it^bai 
it  was  written  in  old  English,  and  I 
should  not  be  able  to  understand  it. 
This  did  not  appear  to  me  so  much  a 
necessary  consequence  as  he  supposed, 
and  I  therefore  requested  he  would  let 
me  look  at  it.  It  was  the  quarto  edition 
of  '17,  in  three  Tolumes,  with  large  prints 
folded  in  the  middle,  equally  worthless 
(like  all  the  prints  of  that  age)  in  design 
and  execution.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  langusge  to  impede,  for  the  ear  set 
me  right  where  the  uncouth  spelling 
(orthography  it  cannot  be  called)  might 
hare  puzzled  the  eye;  and  the  few 
words  which  are  really  obsolete  were 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  context. 
No  young  lady  of  the  present  generation 
falls  to  a  new  novel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
with  keener  relish  than  I  did  that  morn- 
ing to  the  Fah-y  OfMea."— (Vol.  i.  p.  83.) 

r^  He  had  coiiiineiiced  poet,  as  we 
hare  said,  at  an  earlier  age  than 
he  can  call  to  mind,  so  that  his 
first  rhjmes  are  utterly  lost  in  the 
oblivion  of  childhood.  He  can  only 
remember  that  this  discovery  that  he 
conld  rhyme  gave  him  great  pleasure, 
and  that  his  mother  seemed  equally 
gratified,  and  still  more  proud  of  the 
achievement.  When  in  the  habit  of 
reading  and  witnessing  so  many  plays, 
he  of  course  wrote  dramas.  His  first 
subject  was  ^*  The  Continence  of  Sci- 
pio  I "  Now  that  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
were  his  great  delight,  he  commenced 
the  epic  or  the  metrical  romance.  He 
would  graft  a  story  upon  the  Orlando 
Fwrioso,  Arcadia  should  be  the  scene 
and  give  the  title  to  the  poem.  There 
he  would  bring  the  Moors,  and  there 
should  his  hero  Astolfo,  riding  on  a 
Hlppogrijff',  &c.  &c.  This  must  have 
been,  he  says,  when  he  was  between 
nine  and  ten,  for  some  verses  of  it 
were  written  on  the  covers  of  his 
Phadrus.  They  were  in  the  heroic 
couplet. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that,  although 
writing  heroic  couplets  on  the  covers 
of  his  Phadrus^  his  first  task  in  prose 
composition  was  accomplished  with 
extreme  difficnltv.  The  master,  Mr 
Williams,  would  sometimes  tell  the 
boys  to  write  a  letter  upon  any  subject 
that  they  pleased.  Nothing  had  ever 
perplexed  our  young  poet  so  much  as 
this  task.  He  actually  cried  for  per- 
plexity and  vexation.  At  last  he  set 
to  work.  A  Saluhury  Guide  had 
fallen  in  his  way;  he  wrote  a  long 


description  of  Stonehenge,  and  his 
master  was  not  less  surprised  than 
delighted  with  it.  He  himself  was 
unconscious  of  having  done  anything 
extraordinary,  till  the  envy  of  b» 
schoolfellows  made  him  aware  that  he 
had  surpassed  them  all.  On  coming 
to  school  next  mominff,  some  half* 
dozen  of  them  beset  him,  and  de- 
manded **  whether  he,  with  all  his 
learning,  could  tell  what  the  letters 
I.e.  stood  for?  You  have  written  a 
description  of  Stonehenge,  now  tell 
us  what  I.e.  stands  for."  Southey 
dashed  at  an  answer,  ^^  John  the 
Evangelist,  I  suppose.**  They  shouted 
with  triumph. 

In  after  years,  when  Southey  had 
written  Don  Roderick^  there  were 
many  pedants  disposed  to  ask  him 
what  t. «.  stands  for.  

But  now  his  maternal  unde,  thej 
Reverend  Herbert  Hill,  always  his 
kind  friend  and  benefactor,  determines 
to  send  the  intelligent  lad  to  West- 
minster school,  and  then  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Bv  way  of  pre- 
paration, he  is  removea  from  Mr  Wil- 
liams* academy,  and  placed  under  the 
care  and  tuition  of  a  clergyman.  We 
have  not  traced  him  through  the  vari- 
ous schools  he  attended — it  would  be 
waste  of  time ;  we  have  seen  what 
was  the  real  process  of  his  education. 
Here,  also,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, the  progress  of  his  mind  was 
very  little  connected  with  the  formal 
tuition  he  received. 

^I  do  not  remember,"  he  says,  '*itt 
any  part  of  my  life,  to  have  been  so  con- 
scious of  intellectual  improvement  as  I 
was  during  the  year  and  a  half  before  I 
was  placed  at  Westminster  ;  an  improve- 
ment derired  not  fVom  books  or  instme- 
tion,  but  from  con$tanUy  exercuing  mytelf 
in  EnglUh  verte ;  and  fh>m  the  derelop- 
ment  of  mind  which  that  exercise  pro- 
duced, I  can  distinctly  trace  my  progress 
by  help  of  a  list,  made  thirty  years  ago, 
of  all  my  compositions  in  verse,  whi^ 
were  then  in  existence,  or  which  I  had 
at  that  time  destroyed."— (VoL  i.  p.  117).  y 

Before  entering  Westminster,  onr 
antobiographer  takes  a  retrospective 
glance  at  his  home  in  Bristol,  and 
gives  a  most  graphic  description  of  his 
aunt,  Miss  Tyler.  That  lady  has 
earned  an  immortality  which  she  little 
dreamt  of,  and  would  have  hardlv 
coveted.      Already    ererj    English 
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reader  knows  Miss  Tyler.  She  will 
live  for  ever  as  a  ^pe  of  that  class  of 
ladies,  whether  spinsters  or  married, 
who  let  their  love  of  order  and  clean- 
liness grow  into  a  disease — ladies  who 
keep  the  best  rooms  in  their  house  in 
snch  a  superstitious  neatness,  that 
they  are  no  longer  habitable.  The 
disorder  usually  drives  people  from 
their  pleasant  and  spacious  drawing- 
room  mto  dose  back-parlours,  deserv- 
ing of  a  visit  from  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. In  the  case  of  Miss  Tyler, 
it  drove  her  from  the  parlour  to  the 
kitchen,  from  the  best  kitchen  into 
what  should  .have  been  the  scullery. 
We  hope  those  ladies  in  whom  the 
disease  has  not  yet  attained  such  a 
height  may  take  warning  by  the  ter- 
rible example  of  Miss  Tyler.  For  the 
rest,  she  was  a  woman  of  violent  tem- 
per, and  of  a  proud  imperious  disposi- 
tion. 

Of  course,  in  a  house  kept  with  so 
much  neatness  as  Miss  Tyler*s,  no 
other  boy  was  likely  to  be  admitted  ; 
no  other  specimen  of  that  race  whose 
shoes  no  quantity  of  mats  or  matting 
could  have  rendered  clean,  or  afforded 
sofficient  protection  against ;  and  who 
might  have  even  placed  his  corduroys 
on  the  lady*s  own  chair — an  offence 
which,  we  are  assured,  would  have 
excited  the  highest  indignation.  Young 
Sonthey,  therefore,  had  few  playmates. 
Shad^  a  handy  lad,  kept  for  all  man- 
ner of  garden  or  out-of-door  work, 
was  his  chief  companion.  He  might 
well  say  that  ^*  few  boys  were  ever 
less  qualified  for  the  discipline  of  a 
public  schooL"  He  bad,  however,  an 
elastic  and  buoyant  spirit,  which,  not- 
withstanding this  unsuitable  prepara- 
tion for  such  a  scene,  enabled  him  to 
meet  the  trials  and  the  turmoil  of 
^^JVestminster  school.  It  was  on  the 
I  1st  April  1788  that  he  entered  there. 
A  rough  apprenticeship  to  life  it 
seems  to  have  been.  One  boy  holds 
oar  epic  poet  out  of  window  by  the 
leg,  to  the  manifest  peril  of  his  skull. 
Another  appoints  him,  **  by  the  law  of 
fist,**  to  wnte  all  his  Latin  exercises, 
with  the  special  injunction  that  they 
shall  be  always  ^^bad  enough"  to 
pass  muster  as  the  composition  of 
>^e  bully  and  the  dunce.  We  sup- 
pose all  this  has  been  reformed  since 
Southey's  time,  and  that  the  follow- 
ing picture  is  curious  only  as  a  record 


of  the  past.  In  this  *'  interior'*  the 
Westminster  scholars  look  very  much 
like  a  buccaneer*s  crew : — 

''Oar  boarding-hooBe  was  under  the 
t/raimy  of  W.  F— .  He  was,  in  West- 
minater  languagOj  a  great  beast ;  that  is, 
in  plain  truth,  a  great  brute — as  great 
a  one  as  erer  went  upon  two  legs.  But 
there  are  two  sorta  of  human  brutes  ; 
those  who  partake  of  wolf  nature,  or  of  pig 
nature  ;  and  F —  was  of  the  better  breed, 
if  it  be  better  to  be  wolfish  than  swinish. 
He  would  hare  made  a  good  prize 
fighter,  a  good  buccaneer,  or,  in  the  days 
of  Coeur  de  Lion,  or  of  my  Cid,  a  good 
knight,  to  hare  cut  down  the  misbelievers 
with  a  strong  arm  and  a  hearty  good 
will.  Everybody  feared  and  hated  him  ; 
and  yet  it  was  universally  felt  that  he 
saved  the  house  from  the  tyranny  of  a  • 
greater  beast  than  himself.  This  was  a 
fellow  by  name  B — ,  who  was  mean  and 
malicious,  which  F —  was  not :  I  do  not  . 
know  what  becune  of  him ;  his  name  has 
not  appeared  in  the  ^Tyburn  Calendar^ 
which  was  the  only  place  to  look  for  it ; 
and  if  he  has  been  hanged,  it  must  have 
been  under  an  al%a$ — an  observation 
which  is  frequently  made,  when  he  is 
spoken  of  by  his  sdioolfellows.  He  and 
F —  were  of  an  age  and  standing,  the 
giants  of  the  house  ;  but  F — was  the 
braver,  and  did  us  the  good  office  of 
keeping  him  in  order.  They  hated  each 
other  cordially,  and  the  evening  before 
we  were  rid  of  *  Butcher  B — ^  F —  gave 
the  whole  house  the  great  satisfaction  of 
giving  him  a  good  thrashing.'* — (Vol.  1. 
p.  150.) 

Then  follow  some  other  and  more 
amusing  accounts  of  his  schoolfellows, 
and  of  their  after  position  and  for- 
tunes in  the  world,  and  the  fragment 
concludes.  It  does  not  even  relate 
the  history  of  his  expulsion  from  - 
Westminster  —  apparently  a  very 
severe  punishment  for  the  offence  he 
had  committed.  The  boys  had  seE^ 
up  a  paper  called  Tlie  Flagellant. 
In  one  of  the  numbers,  which  Southey 
had  written,  the  subject  of  corporal 
punishment  was  handled  in  a  manner 
which  by  no  means  pleased  the  head- 
master ;  and  for  this  offence  he  was, 
as  is  here  expressed,  privately  ex- 
pelled. The  first  appearance  in  print 
of  our  voluminous  author  was  not 
fortunate.  ^ 

With    this   event,  ther^f""-**    ^^^ 
Cuthbert   Southey   comm 
slight  thread  of  biographj 
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these  letters  are  strung, 
expulsion  from  Westminster,  by  ex- 
asperating the  mind  of  our  jonng 
author,  tended  to  foster  a  certain 
democratic  and  rebellious  mode  of 
thinking,  we  have  no  accurate  means 
of  judgmg ;  we  can  onlj  guess  that 
it  wodd  have  some  such  tendency. 
He  was  now  to  proceed  to  Oxford; 
but  the  expelled  of  Westminster  was 
rejected  at  Christ  Church,  in  which 
college  his  uncle  had  piarticulariy 
wished  him  to  enter.  He  found  re- 
fuge at  Balliol,  where  he  was  admit- 
ted Nov.  3, 1792. 

—  We  have  lost  our  guide,  and  the 
only  guide  that  could  have  traced  for 
OS  the  course  of  his  reading  and  the 
progress  of  his  mind.  Soutbev  now 
somewhat  abruptly  appears  before  us 
as  the  ardent  republican,  and  some- 
thing verging  on  the  communist  We 
left  him  with  Tasso  and  the  Fmiy 
Queen,  inditing  or  planning  innumer- 
able epics.  We  find  him  writing  Wat 
Tyler^  that  poem  whose  singular 
history  we  shall  have,  by  and  by,  to 
allude  to.  From  intimations  scatter- 
ed through  these  letters,  we  learn  that 
he  had  dieted  rather  freely  upon 
Rousseau ;  that  he  had  **  corrected  ^' 
this  diet  by  a  course  of  Godwin ;  and 
that  with  Godwin  he  had  united 
Epictetus  and  Stoic  morality.  As 
aunt  Tyler  had  purchased  a  transla- 
tion of  Rousseau*s  EmOie  in  order  to 
educate  her  pupil,  it  is  probable  that 
he  had  heanl  of  the  philosopher  of 
Geneva  at  a  very  early  period.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  Contrat  Social  that 
first  received  him  when  he  stepped 
from  poetry  to  philosophy.  At  all 
events,  the  captivating  ideas  of  per- 
fect liberty  and  equality,  which  are 
there  set  forth,  bad  taken  full  posses- 
sion of  his  youthful  mind. 

At  college  his  industry  was  still  of 
the  same  vagrant  self- directed  de- 
scription that  it  had  hitherto  been. 
He  read  much,  but  he  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  the  special  studies 
of  the  place,  nor  desired  to  do  so. 
Now  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  H.  Hill,  had 
designed  that  his  nephew  should  en- 
ter the  Church,  where  only  he  had 
the  means  of  assisting  his  future  ad- 
vancement in  life.  When  Sonthey 
first  came  to  Oxford,  he  contemplated 
this  as  his  future  destination,  though 
probably  with  no  very  good   wSl. 


[Maitihy 

But  it  is  quite  evident  that  his  course 
of  reading  and  thinking  has  not  beea 
fitting  him  for  the  Churdi ;  and  we 
are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that 
this  disinclination  to  take  holy  orders 
amounts  at  length  to  a  decided  and 
unconquerable  repugnanoOaJ  We 
might  be  rather  suiprUied  to  find,  as 
we  do,  that,  throughout  this  era  of  ti» 
reign  of  liberty  and  equality,  he  re- 
tains his  florvent  and  deep-rooted 
sentiments  of  piety.  What  exactly 
his  theological  creed  had  become,  we 
have  no  Sstinct  evidence  before  us : 
probably  it  was  unsettled  enough. 
But  it  is  quite  remaricable  how  strong 
a  faith  he  has,  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  career,  in  the  great  fundamental 
doctrine  of  religion— a  future  state  of 
existence.  It  is  no  mere  doctrinal 
belief,  no  dim  and  shadowy  fbrebod- 
ing;  it  was  such  a  belief  as  a 
European  has  in  the  existence  of  tiie 
continent  of  America.  No  emigrant 
can  have  a  stronger  conviction  that 
he  shall  reach  the  new  country  he  has 
embarked  for,  or  that  he  shaU  meet 
such  of  his  friends  as  have  preceded 
him  on  the  same  voyage,  than 
Southey  has  in  that  future  world  to 
which  we  are  sailing  over  the  ocean 
of  time. 

Mr  Cuthbert  Southey  very  wisely 
refrains  from  speaking  decidedly  upon 
his  father's  reUgious  opinions.  He 
leaves  the  impression  on  our  mind 
that,  according  to  his  view,  the  Uni- 
tarian heresy  was  the  utmost  limit 
of  his  divergence  from  the  orthodox 
standard.  We  doubt  if  Southey,  at 
this  time,  had  formed  any  doctrinal 
system  full  and  precise  enough  to  be 
classed  under  the  name  of  Unitarian- 
ism.  However  that  may  be,  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  with  his  relaxed 
creed,  and  his  high  sense  of  moral 
rectitude,  to  think  of  entering  the 
Church.  Such  unhappily  being  the 
state  of  his  opinions,  he  very  property 
abandoned  sAl  idea  of  taking  orders. 
At  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  we 
may  remark  that  his  repugnance  Uy 
subscribe  the  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  may  very  fairiy  be  attri- 
buted far  more  to  the  mond  feelings 
than  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
man,  far  more  to  an  extreme  scrupulo- 
sity and  the  reluctance  to  fetter  him- 
self, than  to  any  absolute  heresy. 
This  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
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thowing  u  we  adyMice  fkrtber  in  the 
correepondenee. 

^  Bat  the  Church  being  resigned,  it 
was  necessary  to  loolc  oat  for  some 
other  career.  He  thinks  of  physic, 
and  studies  anatomy  for  a  short  time, 
bnt  the  dissecting-room  disgusts  him. 
He  thinks,  as  donbtless  many  others 
have  thought,  and  are  thinking  still, 
that  some  official  appointment  which 
would  occupy  his  mornings  with  busi- 
ness, and  leaTe  his  evenings  for  phUo- 
sophy  and  poetry,  would  be  a  veiy 
suitable  position,  and  he  writes  to  his 
friend  Bedford  for  his  advice  and  inter- 
est in  the  matter.  His  friend  bids  him 
reflect  whether  he,  with  his  burning 
republicanism,  was  exactly  the  person 
most  likely  to  obtain  the  much  sought 
for  patronage  of  Goyemm^t.  At  last 
he  thinks  of  emigration.  Roussean 
and  Coleri^e  convert  the  scheme  of 
emigration  into  the  project  of  Pon/t- 
sotracy.  Here  is  the  provision  for  life, 
and  liberty,  and  equality.  The  scheme 
is  perfect*  It  will  be  house  and 
home— it  will  be  philosophy  put  in  ac- 

L    tion. 

The  letters  of  Southey  are  not  at 
this  time  the  interestmg  compositions 
which  some  may  have  expected  to 
find  them ;  neither  do  they  give  us 
much  insight  into  the  details  of  this 
great  scheme  (though  tried  on  a  small 
aoale)  of  a  commumty  of  goods.  The 
earlier  letters — say  those  which,  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  autobiogra- 
phy, occupy  the  remaining  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  work — are  indeed 
anything  but  pleasing  or  agreeable. 
The  editor  himself  spMks  of  them  in 
the  following  manner :  ^*  His  letters, 
which  at  this  time  seem  to  have  been 
exercises  in  composition,  give  evi- 
dence of  his  industry,  and  at  the  same 
time  indicate  a  mind  imbued  with 
heathen  philosophy  and  Grecian  re- 

gnblicanism.  They  are  written  often 
1  a  style  of  inflated  declamation, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  before  many 
years  had  passed,  subsided  into  a 
more  natural  and  tranquil  tone  under 
the  influence  of  his  matured  taste." 
They  are  the  letters  of  a  clever  con- 
fident youth,  and  quite  as  disagree- 
able as  such  efitisions  usually  are; 
full  of  flippant  absurd  judgments  on 
men  and  things,  varied  with  that 
affected  self-disparagement  which 
never  fails  to  form  a  conspicuous  part 


of  such  compositions.  Their  writers 
are  profound  philosophers  at  one  mo- 
ment, and  raifat  philosophy  the  next ; 
full  of  their  future  fame,  yet  despising 
the  only  occupation  that  they  love. 
**I  am  ready,"  says  Southey,  "to 
quarrel  with  my  friends  for  not  mak- 
ing me  a  carpenter,  and  with  myself 
for  devoting  myself  to  pursuits  cer- 
tainly unimportant,  and  of  no  real 
utility  either  to  myself  or  to  others." 
One  gets  nothing  from  letters  of  this 
description.  Our  account  of  Pantiso- 
cracy  we  must  take  from  the  words 
of  the  editor  himself  :— 

"  We  have  seen,"  he  Bays,  **  that  in  one 
or  two  of  his  early  letters  my  father 
speaks  of  emigration  to  America  as  hay- 
ing entered  his  mind ;  and  the  failure  of 
the  plans  I  have  jast  mentioned  now 
oansed  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  more  de- 
cidedly in  that  direction  ;  and  the  result 
was  a  scheme  of  emigration,  to  whidi 
those  who  conoeired  it  gave  the  enphoni-  _ 
ouB  name  of  '  Pantisocracy.'  This  idea, 
it  appears,  was  first  originated  by  Mr 
Coleridge  and  one  or  two  of  his  friends  ; 
and  he  mentioned  it  to  my  father,  on  be- 
coming acquainted  with  him  at  Oxford. 
Their  plan  was  to  ooUect  as  many  brother 
adTcntorers  as  they  could,  and  to  esta- 
blish a  community  in  the  New  World 
upon  the  most  thoroughly  social  basiB. 
l4Mid  was  to  be  purchased  with  their 
common  contributions,  and  to  be  caltivat- '  ^ 
ed  by  their  common  labour.  Each  was 
to  have  his  portion  of  work  assigned  him :  . 
and  they  calculated  that  a  large  part  or 
their  time  would  still  remain  for  social  n;~ 
conrerse  and  literary  pursuits.  The  ^ 
frmales  of  the  party — ^for  all  were  to  be  ^  ^^' 
married  men — were  to  cook,  and  perform 
all  domestic  affairs ;  and  baring  even 
gone  00  fkr  as  to  plan  the  architecture  of 
their  cottages,  and  the  form  of  their  set- 
tlement, they  had  pictured  as  pleasant  a 
Utopia  as  e^er  entered  an  ardent  mind." 
—{P.  211.) 

We  nowhere  gather  what  provision 
was  made  for  any  other  branch  of 
industry  than  the  agricultural.  Was 
each  man  to  be  his  own  taitor,  shoe* 
maker,  carpenter,  &c,  ?  Or  was  each 
Pantlsocrat  to  train  himself  for  one 
special  art,  to  be  practised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  ?  Or  were  they 
to  export  raw  produce,  or  poetry,  the 
results  of  their  much  literary  leisure, 
and  so  obtain  from  the  old  civilised 
countries  the  necessary  articles  for  a 
commodious  life?  If  the  last  was 
their  plan,  their  oolony,  by  still  being 
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dependent  apon  other  coimtries,  would 
lose  its  character  as  a  complete  ex- 
periment of  a  new  social  organisation. 
Ilie  projectors  seem  to  have  thought 
of  nothing  beyond  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  (if  thej  had  even  studied 
this,)  and  the  building  or  the  archi- 
tecture of  their  cottages.  Never 
surely  was  such  a  scheme  of  colonisa- 
tion devised.  Amongst  the  whole 
number  of  emigrants,  there  were  only 
two  who,  apparently,  had  ever  hand- 
led anything  but  books.  Shad^  the 
servant  lad,  and  one  "Heath  an 
apothecary  I"  They  were  all  students, 
poets,  or  scholars ;  if  they  had  ever 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, they  would  have  found,  on 
unpacking  their  boxes,  that  they  had 
all  brought  nothing  but  books. 

Southey  having  had  some  notions 
of  emigrating  before  he  became  a 
Pantisocrat,  is  heard  now  and  then 
to  talk  about  the  price  of  "blue 
•trousers  and  cloth  jackets ;"  but  Cole- 
ridge had  a  fixed  idea,  that  all  was 
to  be  done—at  least  all  his  part  was 
to  be  done — by  irresistible  force  of 
argument.  "  rantisocracy  !"  ho  ex- 
claims, in  a  letter  which  is  here 
•quoted;  "Oh I  I  shall  have  such  a 
scheme  of  it  1  My  head,  my  heart, 
are  all  alive.  /  have  drawn  up  my 
arguments  in  battle  an'oy,^^  His  head 
and  his  heart!  As  to  what  fiands 
could  do,  that  was  to  be  left  to  others. 
He,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
would  still  draw  up  arguments  in 
battle  array.  "  Up  I  rose,"  he  says 
A  little  further  on,  speaking  of  one 
who  had  ventured  to  laugh  at  their 
project,  "  up  I  rose  terrible  in  reason- 
ing ! "  We  can  well  believe  it ;  and 
if  terrible  reasoning  would  have  found- 
ed a  colony,  he  would  have  been  the 
most  successful  of  emigrants.  But  it 
is  palpable  that  in  no  other  way,  and 
by  no  other  labour,  would  he  have 
assisted  the  new  settlement.  Yet 
when  Southey,  coming  to  bis  senses, 
relinquished  the  scheme,  Coleridge 
was  ^evously  ofiended.  He  might 
well,  mdeed,  be  the  last  to  resign  the 
project.  He  would  have  gloriously 
defended  the  little  band  of  zealots  to 
the  latest  hour  of  their  departure ;  he 
would  have  stood  upon  the  beach, 
and  protected  their  retreat  from  every 
logical  assailant ;  he  would  have  seen 
the  last  man  safely  on  board ;  and 


still  he  would  have  stood,  and  rea^ 
soned,  till  the  vessel  was  out  of  sight  f 
then  wonld  he  have  returned  home, 
and  triumphed  in  the  great  Pantiso- 
cratic  settlement  he  had  founded  in 
America! 

Very  absurd,  indeed,  was  this 
scheme — very  like  what  children  plan 
after  reading  Robinson  Crusoe.  But 
we  must  observe,  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  worse  than  its  folly.  There 
was  no  moral  obliquity.  If  these 
enthusiasts  formed  a  perilotis  scheme, 
they  took  upon  themselves  the  whole 
of  the  peril.  In  these  days,  when 
bold  theories  of  social  organisation 
are  more  rife  than  ever,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  that  this  is  the  only 
honest  way  to  j^nt  such  theories  to 
the  test  of  experiment.  It  is  not  fair 
of  the  speculative  man  to  sit  at  home, 
secure  of  the  enjoyments  which  the 
present  order  of  things  procnres  for 
him,  and,  from  his  libraiy-table  and 
his  easy-chair,  to  promulgate  doc- 
trines that  may  be  preparing  the  way 
for  future  revolutions  of  the  mosi 
disastrous  description.  Unless  be  is 
quite  sure  of  his  speculations,  such  an 
act  is  of  the  nature  of  a  crime.  But 
to  go  forth,  as  Southey  and  Cole- 
ridge, and  the  rest  of  the  fraternal 
band  intended,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  there,  unaided  and 
uninterrupted,  reduce  into  practice 
their  own  theories,  this  would  be  of 
the  nature  of  heroism.  Now,  if  tJiero 
are  a  certain  number  of  thiiJdng  in- 
telligent men  and  women,  who  have 
a  firm  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a 
communistic  organisation  of  society, 
we  should  much  like  them  to  make 
the  experiment  in  the  manner  these 
Pantisocrats  designed,  but,  of  conrae, 
with  vastly  better  preparations  for 
their  undertaking.  This  wonld  be 
fair ;  and  the  experiment,  though  it 
failed,  wonld  not  be  mUiout  good 
result.  Lot  a  certain  number  of  such 
educated  men  and  women,  willing 
and  able  to  work  with  their  hands,  as 
well  as  with  their  brains,  each  one 
previously  trained  to  some  necessary 
or  nseftil  handicraft,  club  thdr  for- 
tunes together.  Let  them  purchase 
a  track  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  wherever  they  think 
fit,  and  then  go  forth  with  all  the 
necessary  implements  of  agriculture 
and  manufacture,  and  the  requisite 
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skill  to  use  theniy  and  abandant  store 
of  provision)  and  there  let  them  put 
to  shame,  bj  their  brilliant  example 
of  eqnalitj  and  fraternity,  the  old 
civilisation  of  mankind,  fonnded 
hitherto  on  the  law  of  individual 
property  and  self-reliance.  Who 
would  not  wish  them  success  ?  Even 
those  who  would  prophesy  nothing 
but  failure  for  the  experiment,  would 
admire  the  courage  and  good  faith  of 
those  who  made  it.  There  are  few 
of  us  who  would  not  like  such  an 
experiment  to  be  made — by  others— 
always  presuming,  that  the  worst 
result  to  those  who  embarked  in  it 
would  be  the  blundering  commence- 
ment of  a  new  colony,  which  would 
soon  mould  itself  on  the  pattern  of  the 
old  societies  of  Europe. 

But  to  retmrn  to  the  course  of  our 
biography.  rTnis  visionary  project, 
while  it  lasted,  was  not  without  its 
real  results  on  the  career  and  fortunes 
of  Southey.  Funds  were  to  be  raised, 
and  thertfore  a  poem  was  to  be 
written.  He  composed  with  re- 
doubled ze^  his  Joan  of  Arc ^  his  first 
epic,  and  the  first  performance  which 
rendered  him  famous  in  the  world. 
It  was  not,  however,  published  till 
after  the  vision  of  Pantisocracy  had 
vanished  into  thin  air.  The  history 
of  its  publication  is  well  known,  and 
how  Joseph  Cottle,  who  generously 
purchased  the  copyright,  has  for  ever 
linked  his  name  with  Uiose  of  Southey 
and  Coleridge,  by  this  and  other 
good  services  rendered  to  the  young 
poets,  when  as  yet  the  world  knew 
nothing  of  their  greatness. 

The  next  result  of  his  project  was 
of  a  more  serious  description.  All 
the  Pantisocrats  were  to  be  married. 
Whether,  in  Southey*s  case,  a  previ- 
ous attachment  was  thus  suddenly 
matmred  into  a  formal  engagement,  or 
whether  he  had  been  engaged  to  Miss 
Fricker  even  before  thu  notable 
scheme  had  been  set  on  foot,  we 
nowhere  learn.  Nothing  is  said  of 
the  early  love  of  the  young  poet — 
how  it  rose  and  grew  and  fiourished. 
This  momentous  chapter  of  his 
life  b  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  sentence.  It  was  all,  we 
suppose,  that  the  son  knew  of  the 
matter. 

**  In  the  eourfle  of  this  month,  (Angnst 
1794,)  Mr  Coltridgt  having  retained  from 
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hlB  excursion  in  Wales,  came  to  Bristol ; 
and  my  father,  who  was  then  at  Bath, 
having  gone  orer  to  meet  him,  introdneed 
him  to  Robert  Lovel],  (a  Pantisoozat,) 
through  whom,  it  appears,  they  both,  at 
this  time,  became  known  to  Mr  Cottle  ; 
and  here  also  Mr  Coleridge  first  became 
acquainted  with  his  future  wife,  Sarah 
Fricker,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sisters, 
one  of  whom  was  married  to  Robert 
Lorell,  the  oiktr  having  been  engaged  for 
tome  time  to  my  father.  They  were  the 
daughters  of  Stephen  Fricker,  who  had 
carried  on  a  large  manufactory  of  sugar 
pans  or  moulds  at  Westbury,  near  Bris- 
tol, and  who,  having  fallen  into  difficulties 
in  consequenoe  of  the  stoppage  of  trade 
by  the  American  war,  had  lately  died, 
leaving  his  widow  and  six  children  wholly 
unprovided  for." 

Whatever  was  the  date  or  progress 
of  the  attachment,  Southey  was  now 
engaged  to  be  married.  But  there 
was  one  person  whose  opinion  had 
not  yet  been  consulted  in  all  these 
momentous  enterprises.  *^  Hitherto," 
says  Mr  Cuthbert  Southey, ''  all  had 
gone  on  pretty  smoothly ;  the  plan  of 
emigration,  as  well  as  my  father*s 
engagement  to  Mary,  had  been  care- 
fully concealed  frt)m  his  aunt  Miss 
Tyler,  who,  he  was  perfectly  aware, 
would  most  violently  oppose  both; 
and  now,  when  at  last  she  became 
acquainted  with  his  intentions,  her 
anger  knew  no  bounds.'*  In  fact,  she 
turned  him  instantly— though  it  was 
night,  and  raining  hard— out  of  her 
house,  and  shut  the  door  for  ever 
upon  him. 

We  must  quote  the  letter  in  which 
Southey  gives  an  account  of  this  ter- 
rible denouement.  It  introduces  us 
at  once  into  the  state  of  a£fairs,  his 
enthusiastic  project,  and  the  associates 
with  whom  it  was  to  be  carried  out. 
A  rather  different  account,  it  wiU  be 
observed,  is  here  given  of  its  origin, 
than  that  which  wo  have  quoted  fh>m 
Mr  Cuthbert  Southey— 

**  To  Thomas  South 

"Bath,  Od. 

<<My  Dear  Brother  Admi 
a  row  I  here's  a  kick  up  !  he 
commence  I  We  have  had  a  : 
the  College  Green,  and  I  have 
out  of  doors  in  a  wet  night, 
hold  I  even  like  my  own  br< 
penniless.  It  was  late  in  t 
the  wmd  blew  and  the  rail 
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had  walked  from  Bttih  in  tbe  Boniog. 
LackOy,  my  fkUitr's  old  gf«*tooai  wm 
at  IiOTeU*8 ;  I  olapt  it  oo,  swallowed  a 
glaaaof  bsandy,  andtetoffl  laalaaaU 
dnmlDMi  BAA  floree  mOea  t^  and  was 
obliged  to  drag  him  all  the  way  to  Bath, 
nine  miles  I  Oh  Patienee,  Patience  I  tbon 
hast  often  helped  poor  Robert  Sonthey, 
hot  never  didst  thou  stand  him  in  more 
need  than  on  Friday  the  17th  of  October 
1794, 

«<  Well,  Tom,  here  I  am.  My  aunt  hae 
declared  she  will  never  see  my  face  again, 
or  open  a  letter  of  my  writing.  So  be  it. 
I  do  my  doty,  and  will  continue  to  do  it, 
be  the  oonseqoences  what  they  may.  Yon 
are  unpleasantly  situated,  so  is  my  mo- 
ther, so  were  we  all,  tiU  tki$  gramd  wdkevM 
of  PaniUooraoy  JUuhed  upon  owr  mtiuiff, 
and  now  all  %$  ptrfectiy  deligktfnl, 

**  Open  war — declared  hostilities  I  The 
children  are  to  come  here  on  Wednesday, 
and  I  meet  them  at  the  Long  Coach  on 
this  evening.  My  aunt  abuses  poor 
Lovell  most  unmercifully,  and  attributes 
the  whole  sdieme  to  him  :  yo«  know  U 
was  coneerUd  htiwun  BtimtU  and  «m. 
But  of  all  the  whole  catalogue  of  enormi- 
ties, nothing  enrages  my  aunt  so  much  as 
my  intended  marriage  with  Mrs  Lovell's 
sister  Edith  :  this  will  hardly  take  place 
till  we  arrive  in  America ;  it  rouses  the 
whole  army  of  prejudices  in  my  aunt's 
breast.  Pride  leads  the  fiery  host,  and  a 
prettykick-up  they  must  make  there.  .  .  . 
**E9€rytking  ii  in  th4  fairett  train, 
Favell  and  Le  Gnce,  two  young  Pantiso- 
crats  of  nineteen,  join  us  ;  they  possess 
great  genius  and  energy.  I  have  seen 
neither  of  them,  yet  corre^Kmd  with  both. 
You  may,  perhaps,  like  thiB  sonnet  on  the 
subject  of  our  emigration  by  Favell." 
[We  skip  the  sonnet.  It  seems  to  have 
been  held  sufficient  testimonial  for  his 
qualifications  as  an  emigrant.]  ^  This  is 
a  very  beautiful  piece  of  poetry  ;  and  we 
may  form  a  very  fair  opinion  of  Flavell 
f^m  it.  Soott,  a  brother  of  your  ao- 
qnaintanee,  goes  vrith  ua.  So  much  for 
news  relative  to  our  private  politics. 

'*  This  is  the  age  of  revolutions,  and  a 
huge  one  we  have  had  on  the  College 
Green.  Poor  Shadrack  is  left  there,  in 
the  burning  fiery  furnace  of  her  displea- 
sure, and  a  prime  hot  berth  has  he  got  of 
it :  he  saw  me  depart  with  astonishment. 
<  Why,  sir,  von  be'nt  going  to  Bath  at  this 
time  <i(  night,  and  in  this  weather  !  Po 
let  me  see  you  sometimes,  and  hear  f^m 
you,  and  send  for  me  when  yon  are 
going.* 

"  We  are  all  well,  and  all  eager  to  de- 
part.   March  will  soon  arrive,  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  with  us  before  that  time. 
**  Why  should  the  man  who  acts  firom 


oMiTiotSoa  of  foeiitiidiy  piMs  hmmm 
the  prcjadioad  mm  ^tkamd  1  For  me, 
I  am  fidly  fomamed  by  the  great  eanso 
ie  which  I  have  devoted  myself :  my  con- 
duct has  been  open,  sineere,  and  just ; 
and  though  the  world  were  to  scorn  and 
neglect  me,  I  should  bear  their  contempt 
with  calmness.  Fare  thee  well. 
**  Yours  in  brotherly  affection, 

*•  ROBSRT  SOUTHKY." 

'^  It  might  have  been  hoped,*'  oon» 
tinaes  the  editor,  *^that  this  stonn 
would  have  blown  oyer;  aod  that, 
when  PantiBOcraoy  had  died  a  natoral 
death,  and  the  marriage  had  taken 
place,  Ml88  Tyler^s  aDgiy  fedinga 
might  have  softened  down ;  bat  it  was 
not  80 — ^the  aant  and  nephew  never 
met  again  1 " 

To  describe  this  ^*  natoral  death  of 
Pantisocracy  **  is  hardly  necessary. 
When  the  expense  of  a  passage  to 
Atiaerica  presented  itself  as  a  serious 
obstacle,  tbe  scene  of  the  experiment 
was  shifted  to  Wales,  evidently  a 
mere  stage  in  the  natoral  process  of 
dissolotion.  Brooght  from  America 
to  Wales,  the  scheme  looked  even  still 
more  hopeless,  and  was  finally  aban- 
doned. Mr  Cothbert  Soothey,  in  the 
preface  to  his  work,  says,  speaking  of 
his  father — "the  even  tenor  of  his 
life,  daring  its  greater  portion,  aflEords 
bot  little  matter  for  pore  biography.'^ 
That  portion  of  his  father's  life  with 
which  he  was  personally  acqoainted, 
exhibited,  no  doabt,  this  even  tenor ; 
hot  there  are  few  men  whose  lives 
will,  apon  the  whole,  afford  more  strik* 
ing  materials  for  the  fotore  biogra- 
pher. He  who  passed  the  day  so 
evenly  and  aniformly  at  Keswick, 
amongst  his  books,  and  with  hiB  ever- 
bosy  pea,  had  experienced  some  of 
the  most  startling  vidssitodes  of  life^ 
and  coold  recall  scenes  io  which  the 
very  strongest  passions  of  oor  nature 
most  have  been  called  into  play. 

What  a  singular  and  drtunatic  po- 
sition-^ow  foil  of  agitating  emotiona 
— is  that  which  next  in  order  reveals 
itself  1  Pantisocracy  is  relinqoished ; 
bot  he  is  eogaged  to  be  married. 
Aont  Tyler  is  oomitigable.  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  His  oocle  Hill  comes 
to  the  rescoe.  He  is  chaplain  to  the 
English  Factory  at  Lisbon ;  is  at  pre- 
sent on  a  visit  to  EngUnd,  and  will 
shortly  retom.  Apparently  he  has 
never  interfered^  by  any  useless  re« 
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monsfcranees,  with  hh  nepbew^s  pro- 
ceeding ;  he  now  invites  liim  to  re« 
tnrn  with  him  to  Lisbon.  Here,  at 
all  eyents,  is  an  asylum  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  here  he  may  enjoy  an  interval 
of  quiet  thought^  may  study  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  if  he  will,  may  see 
a  foreign  coontryj  above  all,  may 
pursue  his  cogitations  remote  from 
republican  assooiates — so  thinks  the 
nncle  —  and  from  Miss  Fricker. 
Southey  accepts  the  invitation.  But 
whatever  mav  become  of  his  political 
opinions,  he  is  resolved  to  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  commit  any  inconsis- 
tency towards  Edith  Fricker.  As 
soon  as  the  dav  was  finally  fixed  for 
his  departure,  he  also  fixed  his  mar- 
riage-day. On  the  14th  of  Novem* 
ber  1795,  he  was  married  at  Rad- 
diffe  Church,  Bristol.  **  Immedi- 
ately after  the  ceremony,  they  parted. 
Edith  wore  her  wedding-ring  hung 
round  her  neck,  and  kept  her  maiden 
name  till  the  report  of  the  marriage 
had  spread  abroad."  Writing  to  his 
fHend  Bedford,  he  says,  with  truth 
and  feeling—"  Never  did  man  stand 
at  the  altar  with  such  strange  feelings 
as  I  did.  Can  you,  Grosvenor,  by 
any  effort  of  imagination,  shadow  out 
my  emotion  ?  .  .  .  She  returned 
the  pressure  of  my  hand,  and  we 
parted  in  silence." 

We  cannot  look  upon  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  natural  course  of  a  noble 
and  generous  nature.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  unfair  to  the  uncle.  The 
uncle  had  speculated  on  the  probabi- 
lity that  separation  would  weaken  his 
attachment;  but  the  nephew  had 
never  stipulated  that  it  should  have 
this  effect.  The  uncle  had  also  anti- 
cipated that  a  change  of  scene  would 
cure  him  of  his  democratic  politics, 
but  this  did  not  put  the  nephew  under 
any  obligaUon  to  renounce  his  poli- 
tics, or  to  submit  them  as  fully  as 
possiUe  to  the  experiment  to  be  made 
on  them.  One  motive  for  his  hastened 
marriage,  he  tells  us,  was,  that  in  the 
event  of  his  death  at  Lisbon,  or  on 
the  voyage,  his  widow  might  have 
some  claim  on  the  protection  of  his 
own  relatives,  some  of  whom  were 
wealthy.  But  on  these  relatives  he 
threw  no  unwarrantable  burden — ^no 
burden  whatever — ^unless  such  as  pure 
generosity  might  feel.    There  was  no 


yoimg  hnatv  to  be  provided  for.  He 
would  have  left  behmd  him  a  widow, 
whose  prospects  in  life  could  not  have 
been  injured  by  merely  having  borne 
his  name  for  a  few  months.  Southey 
was  of  a  confident  nature,  conscious 
of  his  own  great  abilities,  of  habitual 
and  indomitable  industry.  Notwith- 
standing some  occasional  and  very 
natural  fits  of  depression,  he  must 
have  felt  persuaded  that,  sooner  or 
later,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  he 
should  secure  for  himself  a  respectable 
position  in  life.  He  was  engaged  to 
Edith  Fricker,  and  he  was  determined 
she  should  share  that  position  with 
him,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  she 
should  at  all  events  have  no  other 
doubts  or  fears  than  what  the  incon- 
stancy or  perversity  of  fortune  might 
suggest. 

Of  this,  his  first  visit  to  Lisbon^ 
veiT  little  is  recorded.  His  mind 
underwent  no  perceptible  change* 
We  have  only  two  letters  written  by 
him  at  this  period  to  his  friends  in 
England.  From  the  last  of  them,  he 
appears  to  have  been  impatient  to  re- 
turn. It  is  dated  thus— "Feb.  24, 
1796,  Lisbon,  from  which  God  grant 
me  a  speedy  deliverance  I" 

He  returned  the  same  man,  and  re- 
turned to  the  same  perplexities.  Full 
of  his  poetry,  occupied  incessantly 
with  literary  projects,  he  has  not  yet 
the  courage  to  trust  to  his  pen  for  the 
necessary  supplies.  He  will  enter 
the  profession  of  the  law.  From  this 
he  will  extract  that  needful  revenue 
which  shall  one  day  establish  him  in 
his  country  house,  with  his  Edith, 
and  amongst  books  of  every  descrip- 
tion— except  the  legal. 

Here  follows  a  chapter  in  his  his- 
tory which,  we  think,  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  of  the  whole;  cer- 
tainly not  the  less  instructive  because 
many  others  have  been,  and  many 
others  will  be,  submitted  to  thA  utmpt 
trials.    If  Southey  had 
design,  and  completed  h: 
graphy,  it  is  probably  u 
terval,    between    his   fir 
second  visit  to  Lisbon,  th 
have  thought  it  necessai 
with  the  greatest  minuteii 

**  My  father,"  says  the  soi 
to  reside  in  Bristol  antil  the 
year  1796,  chiefly  employed 
up  the  conienta  of  his  forei( 
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into  Lettert  from  Spain  and  Porfgalt 
which  were  published  in  one  Tolame  early 
in  the  following  year.  Thia  task  eom- 
pleted,  he  determined  to  take  up  his  re- 
Bidenoe  in  London,  and  fairly  to  com- 
mence the  Btndy  of  the  law,  which  he 
was  now  enabled  to  do  throngh  the  trae 
friendship  of  Mr  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  from 
whom  he  received,  for  some  years  fr^m 
this  time,  an  annuity  of  L.  160— the  prompt 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  daring  their 
years  of  college  intimacy.  This  was  in- 
deed one  of  those  acts  of  rare  friendship — 
twice  honourable— 'to  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes  it ;'  bestowed  with 
pleasure,  received  without  any  painful 
feelings,  and  often  reverted  to  as  the 
staff  and  stay  of  those  years  when  other- 
wise he  must  have  felt  to  the  full  all  the 
manifold  evils  of  being,  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  *  cut  adrift  upon  the  ocean  of 
life.*" 

He  was  fairly  to  commence  the 
Btady  of  the  law,  bat  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  renouncing  his  poetical 
and  other  literary  labours.  If  the 
passion  of  authorship  had  been  felt 
by  Southey  only  in  a  slight  degree— if 
it  had  been  a  UttU  book  he  wanted  to 
write,  just  to  "  exhale  his  soul,"  and 
then  to  sober  business— this  scheme 
would  have  been  rational  enough ; 
but  authorship,  with  its  love  of  fame, 
bad  become  the  master  passion  of  his 
mind — ^his  second  nature.  Of  **  little 
books"  Southey  never  thought — all 
bis  designs  were  vast,  and  they  were 
innumerable.  His  whole  life  was  al- 
ready pledged.  He  was  then  upon 
Madocy  with  Thalaba  looming  in  the 
horizon.  He  is  writing  to  his  friend 
Bedford,  just  before  ho  proceeds  to 
London  to  commence  the  study  of  the 
law ;  and  only  note  the  sort  of  mipedt- 
nienta  he  carries  up  with  him,  and  the 
very  auspicious  temper  iu  which  he 
enters  on  the  campaign. 

''I  want  to  write  my  tragedies  of 
^  The  Banditti.' 

"Of 'Sebastian.' 

"Of'Ifiezde  Castro." 

«  Of  *  The  Revenge  of  Pedro.' 

'*  My  Epic  poem,  iu  twenty  books,  of 
'Madoc.' 

**  My  novel,  in  three  volumes,  of  '  Ed- 
mund Oliver.' 

**  My  romance  of  '  Ancient  History  of 
Alcas.' 

«*  My  Norwegian  tale  of  * Har- 

fagne.' 

"  My  Oriental  poem  of  *  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Dom  Daniel' 


*^  And,  in  eaae  I  adopt  Ronsfeaa's  sys- 
torn,  ny  * Pains  of  Imagination.' 

^  There,  Groavenor,  all  those  I  want  to 
write.    .    .    . 

*<  The  law  will  neither  amuse  me,  nor 
ameliorate  me,  nor  instmet  me ;  but  the 
moment  it  givea  me  a  comfortable  inde- 
pendence—and I  have  but  few  wants — 
then  farewell  to  London.  I  will  get  me 
some  little  house  near  the  sea,  and  near 
a  country  town,  for  the  sake  of  the  post 
and  the  bookseller.  .  .  .  And  per- 
haps, Grosrenor,  the  first  Christmas-day 
yon  pass  with  me  after  I  am  so  settled, 
we  may  make  a  Christmas  fire  of  all  my 
law4>ook8.    Amen,  so  be  it." 

He  goes  to  London,  and  is  admitted 
of  Gray's  Inn,  Feb.  7, 1797.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  be  writes  in  a  graver 
mood  to  bis  early  and  staunch  friend 
Joseph  Cottle. 

"  I  am  now  entered  on  a  new  way  of 
life,  which  will  lead  me  to  independence. 
You  know  that  I  neither  lightly  under- 
take any  scheme,  nor  lightly  abandon 
what  I  have  undertaken.    .    .    . 

**  As  to  my  literary  pursuits,  after  some 
consideration,  I  have  resolved  to  post- 
pone every  other  till  I  have  concluded 
Madoe.  This  mnst  be  the  greatest  of  all 
my  works.  The  structure  is  complete  in 
my  mind ;  and  my  mind  is  likewise  stored 
with  appropriate  images.    •     .    . 

"  On  Tuesday  we  sliall  be  settled ;  and 
on  Wednesday  my  legal  studies  begin  tn 
the  morninQt  and  I  shall  begin  with 
Modoc  in  Me  evening.  Of  this  it  is  need- 
less to  caution  yon  to  say  nothing,  as  I 
must  have  the  character  of  a  lawyer ;  and 
though  I  can  and  will  nnite  the  two  pur- 
suits, no  one  would  credit  the  possibility 
of  the  union." 

What  follows  shows,  nevertheless, 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  combine 
things  utterly  incongruous,  and  the 
mischief  that  may  ensue  from  the  at- 
tempt. It  was  very  little  that  Southey 
could  have  studied  the  law,  but  the 
efifbrt  to  force  his  attention  to  one 
subject,  while  his  mind  was  really  ab« 
sorbed  in  another,  and  the  perpetually 
intruding  and  distracting  thought 
that  be  oitght  to  be  studying  the  law, 
was  very  nearly  ruining  his  health 
irretrievably,  and  converting  one  of 
tbej  most  buoyant  hilarious  of  men 
into  the  confirmed  hypochondriac. 

It  was  in  February  he  came  to 
London.  The  spring  no  sooner  ap- 
peared than  he  began  to  pine  for  the 
country ;  he  felt  his  spirits  exhausted ; 
he  thought  his  legal  studies  could  bo 
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as  well  pnrsaed  at  the  sea-side  as  in 
the  smpke  of  London ;  he  goes  to 
Barton  in  Hampshire.  There,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  he  spends 
the  whole  summer.  In  December  he 
returns  to  London,  bat  '*  remains 
there  only  a  very  short  time.**  He 
takes  a  cottage  in  the  pretty  Tillage 
of  Westbnry,  there  to  prosecute  liis 
legal  stndies.  He  stays  a  twelve- 
month at  Westbnry;  nor  does  he 
again  retnm  to  London  to  reside.  He 
had  attributed  his  Hi-health  to  the 
smoke  and  confinement  of  the  metro- 
polis, but  it  is  after  his  escape  from 
London  that  his  health  becomes  seri- 
onsly  deranged.  He  had  not  escaped 
from  bis  legal  studies,  or  rather  from 
the  sense  of  obligation  constantly  im- 
pending oyer  him  to  pursue  them,  and 
the  occasional  attempts  to  compel  his 
attention  to  the  repulsive  task. 

The  law  cannot  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing encroached  seriously  on  time  that 
would  have  been  else  devoted  to 
literature.  He  took  long  vacations, 
when  the  hated  text-book  and  the 
detestable  reports  were  banished  en- 
tirely from  his  mind.  Speaking  of  his 
residence  at  Westbnry,  he  says,  **  H 
was  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  his 
life :  he  had  never  before  or  since  pro- 
duced so  much  poetry  in  the  same 
space  of  time.**  But  still  the  profes- 
sion hung  over  him,  urging,  from  time 
to  time,  its  distracting  obligations. 
Having  escaped  from  the  smoke  of 
London,  he  now  attributes  his  shat- 
tered nerves  to  the  climate  of  England. 
But  it  was  as  little  the  climate  of 
England,  which  his  constitution  after- 
wards endured  very  well  in  the  cold 
and  rainy  regions  of  Cumberland,  as 
it  was  any  fair  amount  of  intellectual 
labour,  that  was  nndermining  his 
health.  It  was  the  sense  of  an  unper- 
formed task,  and  that  compulsory  and 
distracted  attention,  one  half  hour  of 
which  more  tries  and  fatigues  the 
brain  than  a  whole  morning  spent  in 
willing  harmonious  effort. 

Bearing  these  observations  in  mind, 
the  following  letter  will  be  read  with 
peculiar  interest : — 

''to  GROSTBNOR  C  BBDFOaD,  ESQ. 

**  King$down,  Brittol, 
Dec.  21, 1799. 

"  Grosvenor— I  think  seriously  of  going 
Abroad.    My  complaint— so  I  am  told  by 


the  opinion  of  many  medical  mentis 
wholly  a  diseased  sensibility,  (mind  you, 
physical  sensibility,)  disordering  the  func- 
tions, now  of  the  heart,  now  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  gradually  debilitating  me. 
Climate  is  the  obvious  remedy.  In  my 
present  state,  to  attempt  to  undergo  the 
confinement  of  legal  application  were 
actual  suicide.  I  am  anxious  to  be  well, 
and  to  attempt  the  profession  :  much  in  it 
I  shall  nerer  do :  sometimes  my  princi- 
ples stand  in  the  way,  sometimes  the  want 
of  readiness,  which  I  felt  from  the  first 
— a  want  which  I  always  know  in  com- 
pany, and  nerer  in  solitude  and  silence. 
Howbeit  I  will  make  the  attempt ;  but 
mark  you,  if  by  stage-writing,  or  auy 
other  writing,  I  can  acquire  independence, 
I  will  not  make  the  sacrifice  of  happiness 
it  will  inevitably  cost  me.  I  love  the 
country,  I  love  study— derotedly  I  love 
it;  but  in  legal  studies  it  is  only  the 
subtlety  of  the  mind  that  is  exercised. 
.  •  •  •  • 

^  I  am  not  indolent;  I  loath  indolence; 
but,  indeed,  reading  law  is  laborious  indo- 
lence— it  is  thrashing  straw.  I  have  read, 
and  read,  and  read  ;  but  the  devil  a  bit 
can  I  remember.  I  have  given  all  possible 
attention,  and  attempted  to  command 
volition.  No  I  The  eye  read,  the  lips 
pronounced,  I  understood  and  re-read  it; 
it  was  very  clear;  I  remembered  the 
page,  the  sentence — but  close  the  book, 
and  all  was  gone  I 

"  I  suffer  a  good  deal  fVom  illness,  and 
in  a  way  hardly  nnderstandable  by  thoee 
in  health.  1  start  fh>m  sleep  as  if  death 
had  seiied  me.  I  am  sensible  of  every 
pulsation,  and  compelled  to  attend  to  the 
motion  of  mv  heart  till  that  attention  dis- 
turbs it.  The  pain  in  my  side  is,  I  think, 
lessened,  nor  do  I  at  all  think  it  is  con- 
sumption :  organic  affection  it  could  not 
have  been,  else  it  had  been  constant;  and 
a  heart  disease  would  not  have  been  per- 
ceived tkert.  I  must  go  abroad,  and  re- 
cruit under  better  skies." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  38.) 

He  reads  and  reads,  and  he  com- 
prehends, but  he  does  not  remember. 
It  would  have  been  marvellous  if  he 
did,  reading  always  with  a  divided 
attention.  He  never  could  bring  all 
his  mind  to  this  task.  *^  I  would 
rather,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  write 
an  epic  poem  than  read  a  brief." 
And  in  the  most  self-congratulatory 
moment,  when  he  is  the  most  recon- 
ciled, or  in  the  least  bad  humour  with 
the  law,  he  writes  thus :  *^  I  advance 
with  sufllcient  rapidity.  Blackstone 
and  Madoc!  I  hope  to  finish  my 
poem  and  begin  my  practice  in  about 
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two  years.  I  am  clearing  a  farm ;  I 
am  painting  a  landscape  that  shall 
rival  Claude  Lorraine ! " 

Southey  had  resolved  to  be  poet 
and  lawyer  both.  If  he  had  really 
delighted  in  both  studies— as  Sir 
WiUiam  Jones  seems  to  have  done — 
he  might,  like  Sir  WiUiam,  have 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  excellence 
in  both.  We  have  a  living  example 
before  us  of  a  judge  who  has  written 
a  fiar  more  beautiful  poem  than  half- 
a-dozen  Sir  Williams  could  have  in- 
dited. But  with  Southey  one  of  these 
studies  was  not  only  indifferent  but 
intolerable,  whilst  the  other  was  most 
delectable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  attempt  to  unite  them 
was  ruinmg  one  of  the  best  constitu- 
tions that  a  student  was  ever  blest 
with  by  nature.  We  have  no  doubt 
that,  if  he  had  much  longer  seriously 
persisted  in  this  attempt,  there  would 
have  been  a  general  wreck  and  ruin 
of  mind  and  iKxly  both. 

"  My  health,"  he  says,  writing  to 
Mr  May,  "  fluctuates,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  climate  is  sadly  and 
sufficientlv  obvious,  lest,  though  my 
disease  should  prove  of  no  serious 
danger,  the  worst  habits  of  hypochon- 
driasm  fasten  upon  me,  and  palsy  all 
intellectual  power."  He  took  the 
wisest  resolution  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  admitted  of— he  embarked  for 
Lisbon.  He  threw  off  entirely— at 
all  evaits  for  a  season,  perhaps,  in 
■serel,  fi>r  efei*  tho  ainfnna  borden. 
of  the  law.  He  gave  his  whole  soul 
to  poetry ;  rode  about  in  the  paradise 
of  Cintra,  and  wrote  the  concluding 
books  of  his  TkaJaba.  So  was  he 
rescued  from  the  fate  of  a  nervous 
hypochondriac  patient. 

It  is  a  piece  of  advice  we  would 
give  to  every  man^  but  especially  to 
the  student  Harmonise  your  labours. 
If  ambition  prompt  yon  to  mingle  two 
conflicting  studies  that  will  not  accord, 
that  breed  perpetual  civil  war  in  the 
mind,  we  charge  you  to  fling  away 
ambition.  If  the  higher,  and  more 
ambitious,  and  more  beloved  study — 
be  it  science,  or  poetry,  or  philosophy — 
will  not  yield,  then  choose  at  once  for 
it  and  povo^,  if  snch  mnst  be  the 
alternative.  Better  aimhing  than  a 
ruined  disordered  mind;  or,  if  you 
prefer  the  e^nnession,  than  a  con- 
flrmed  oerebrai  disease. 


Very  pleasant  was  the  life  that 
Southey  fed  at  Lisbon  and  at  Cintra^ 
and  very  agreeable  are  the  letters  that 
he  writes  to  England  during  this 
seoond  visit  to  the  PeninauU. 

^  Yoa  would  be  aMvsed/'  he  says  is 
one  of  them,  ^  could  yon  eoe  Edith  mad 
myself  on  ass-baek— I  ntting  sidewayf, 
gloriously  laiy,  with  a  boy  to  beat  my 
Bayardo,  as  well  adapted  to  me  as  ever 
that  wild  courser  was  to  Rinaldo.  In 
this  climate  there  is  no  walking,  a  little 
exercise  heats  so  immoderately ;  bnt  their 
cork  woods,  or  fir  woods,  and  mountain 
glens,  and  rock  pyramids,  and  erer-flow- 
ing  fountains,  and  lemon-groTes  ever  in 
flower  and  in  frnit,  want  only  society  to 
become  a  paradise.  Coold  I  bat  colonise 
Cintra  with  half*a-doien  (IsBiilies,  I  shonld 
never  wish  to  leave  il.  As  it  is,  I  am 
comfortable,  my  health  establishing  itself, 
my  spirits  eyeriastiogly  partaking  the 
sunshine  of  the  climate.  Yet  I  do  hunger 
after  the  bread-and-butter,  and  the  fire- 
side comforts,  and  the  intellect  of  £ng- 
Und."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  109.) 

On  his  return  to  England  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  law,  or  we  hear  onk 
that  it  was  entirely  abandoned.  We 
find  him  writing  to  Bedford  <p.  159} 
about  one  solitary  remaining  law-book 
— "  my  whole  proper  stockr— whom  I 
deugn  to  take  np  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Etna,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
throwing  him  down  straight  to  the 
devU." 

His  scjoum  in  the  Continent  had 
led  him  to  think  that  some  foreign 
eonaulship  would  not  be  unacceptable. 
No  ifiWMitinaBt  of  thia  kind,  how- 
ever, offered  Unit  That  of  private 
secretary  to  Mr  Corry,  CbanoaUor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  was  m* 
posed  to  him,  and  he  accepted  it. 
^^  This  had  been  brought  about,"  says 
the  Editor,  **  throng^  his  friend  Mr 
Rickman,  who  was  at  that  time  secre- 
tary to  Mr  Abbot,  and  in  consequence 
residing  in  Doblin — an  additional  in- 
dncanent  to  my  father  to  accept  the 
appointment,  as  he  would  have  to 
reside  there  himself  daring  half  the 
year." 

He  went  to  Dublin  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  office,  but  soon  after 
returned  to  London,  where  the  Irif^ 
ChanoeUor  of  the  Exdiequer  was  in 
the  habit  of  residing  durinff  the  win- 
ter portion  of  the  year.  l£r  Corry  is 
deseribed  as  a  man  of  nuld  nnaaenm- 
ing  mannen;  and  ''the  ChaaceUor 
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and  bis  scribe"  got  on  very  well 
togetber.  Bnt  tbe  Chancellor  dis- 
covered tbat  be  bad  nothing  to  do  for 
his  very  clever  secretary.  Having 
no  sufficient  official  employment,  he 
proposed  to  him  to  undertake  the 
tuition  of  his  son.  This  ^*  was  not  in 
the  bond,"  nor  at  all  suited  to  Sou- 
they*s  habits  and  inclinations.  To 
•use  his  own  words,  be  therefore  re- 
signed '^  a  foolish  office,  and  a  good 

This  was  tbe  last  serious  attempt 
he  made  to  obtain  tbe  necessary  sup- 
plies from  any  other  source  than  his 
pen.  He  betook  himself  steadily  to 
reviewing  and  other  literary  work. 
The  Annual  Register  offered  him 
•constant  employment  till  the  Qtior- 
ierfy  was  established.  For  his  resi- 
dence, he  thought  first  of  Richmond, 
on  tbe  Thames ;  then  of  the  Valley  of 
Neath  in  Wales;  finally,  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  Keswick. 

We  have  thus  brought  down  bis 
biography  to  the  p^od  when,  his 
political  opinions  considerably  modi- 
fled,  and  his  literary  avocations  clearly 
defined  before  him,  he  takes  up  his 
residence  at  tbat  place  which  will  for 
«ver  be  associated  with  bis  name,  and 
assumes  that  character  and  position 
In  which  he  was  so  long  known  and 
honoured  by  his  contemporaries.  Be- 
fore leaving  England,  on  his  seocmd 
voyage  to  Lisbon,  he  had  written 
Moihc,  (that  is,  in  its  rough  state,) 
and  had  composed  the  greater  part  of 


Thataba,  Theconcludingbooksof  71^- 
laba—thaki  charming  episode  of  Laila — 
were  written  amongst  the  hills  and  the 
cork  forests  of  Cintra.  The  completed 
manuscript  was  sent  to  England,  and 
was  published  soon  after  his  own 
return.  Madoe  there  received  its  last 
corrections  and  additions.  The  time 
is  now  come  when  we  can  take  a 
glance  at  these  and  other  poetical 
works,  which  were,  and  still  are,  the 
basis  of  his  fame.  The  author  Is  now 
himself  moored  safely  ui  still  waters, 
and  his  life  henceforth  is  little  more 
than  the  history  of  his  writings,  of  his 
mind,  his  opinions,  and  his  acts  of 
beneficence ;  for  these  last  occupy  no 
small  space  in  it.  No  relative  can 
put  in  a  claim  to  his  assistance  but  it 
is  granted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
and  often  beyond  such  restrictions  as 
prudence,  and  a  regard  to  nearer 
claims,  would  suggest.  He  is  open  to 
tbe  very  enthusiasm  of  friendship,  and 
prepared  for  any  self-sacrifice  that  the 
most  romantic  sense  of  duty  can  de- 
mand. Nor  is  there  any  young  poet 
struggling  with  that  worid  wbioh  his 
love  of  letters  has  made  appear  so 
harsh  and  cruel,  to  whom  Southey 
does  not  extend  his  sympathy,  his 
guidance,  and  his  aid.  But  as  tbe 
remaining  portion  of  our  task  would 
occupy  more  space  than  we  eould 
assign  to  it,  and  as  we  have  arrived 
at  a  fair«balting-place,  we  will  here 
break  off  for  tbe  present 
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In  the  Speech  delivered  from  the 
Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
Session  of  Parbament,  the  following 
pa88M;e  will  be  found  : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  large  redac- 
tions of  taxation  which  have  been 
dlldcted  in  late  years,  the  receipts  of 
the  Beyenne  have  been  satisfactory. 
The  state  of  the  Commerce  and  Manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  such  as  to  afford  general  employ- 
ment to  the  labouring  classes.  I 
have  to  lament,  however,  the  difficul- 
ties which  are  still  felt  by  that  impor- 
tant body  among  my  people  who  are 
owners'  and  occupiers  of  land ;  but  it 
is  my  confident  hope  that  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  other  classes  of 
my  subjects  will  have  a  favourable 
effect  in  diminishing  those  difficulties, 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture." 

Without  attaching  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  phnueology  of  this 
Address,  it  will,  we  think,  be  admitted 
by  every  one  who  recollects  the  dis- 
sensions of  last  year,  that  her 
Majesty^s  Ministers,  by  inserting  in 
the  royal  Address  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  are 
labouring,  have  virtually  abandoned 
their  ground ;  and  are  not  now,  as 
formerly,  prepared  to  maintain  that 
agricultural  depression,  arisuig  from 
low  prices,  is  to  be  considered  simply 
as  an  accident,  and  not  as  the  result 
of  legislation.  Last  year  we  were 
told,  on  high  Ministerial  authority, 
that  the  low  prices  then  current  were 
merely  exceptional,  and  could  not 
continue ;  and  that  a  signal  check  had 
been  given  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain.  "  Therefore, "  said  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  **  the  farmer  need  not 
apprehend  that  ruin  from  the  opera- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  which  he  at  present 
anticipates  from  prices  under  40s.  a 

Suarter."  But  time,  more  infallible 
lan  Sir  Charles  Wood,  or  any  other 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has 
proved  that  all  these  notions  are  fal- 
lacies. The  importation  continues, 
and  prices  droop.  Durhig  the  twelve 
months  which  have  elaps^,  there  has 
been  no  symptom  of  rallying ;  and  it 


is  now  almost  universally  admitted, 
that  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce  is  permanent, 
and  must  so  continue  in  the  absence 
of  a  protective  duty. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  a  fal* 
lacy  cleared  out  of  our  path.  The 
idea  that  high*farming  can  ever  be 
made  an  adequate  substitute  for  pro- 
tection, was  exploded  last  year ;  and 
now  the  efforts  of  the  Whigs  to  de- 
monstrate that  importations  cannot 
continue,  have  been  abandoned.  The 
state  of  the  case  is  precisely  that 
which  we  laid  before  the  public  in 
January  1850 ;  and  no  one  thinks  of 
denying  it.  Even  those  journals, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
hazarded  vaticinations  as  to  rises  in 
the  value  of  produce,  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  their  fallibility,  or  drop 
their  pretensions  to  themantle  of  the 
gifted  seer. 

The  matter  is,  therefore,  very 
materially  simplified.  We  are  justi- 
fied in  holding  that  henceforth,  under 
the  system  of  free  ports,  the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  in 
England  will  not  exceed  40s.,  and 
may  possibly  be  much  lower  when 
the  resources  of  the  Continent  and 
America,  both  aware  of  their  market, 
are  fully  developed.  In  Scotland, 
the  average  must  necessarily  be  two 
or  three  shillings  less.  A  corres- 
ponding fall  has  taken  place,  and  will 
continue,  in  all  other  kinds  of  cereal 
crop  and  of  provisions.  If  these  data 
are  admitted — and  a  very  short  period 
will  now  suffice  to  establish  or  refute 
their  accuracy — the  agricultural  ques- 
tion ma^  be  discussed  widiout  any 
specialities  whatever.  Every  man 
throughout  the  country  will  have  the 
means  of  forming  his  judgment  upon 
the  actual  working  of  the  measure, 
and  its  effect,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
upon  all  branches  of  British  indus- 
try. It  is  most  desirable,  on  every 
account,  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  this.  Our  opponents — 
perhaps  naturally  enough  exaspe- 
rated at  the  prolongation  of  a  combat 
in  which  they  have  been  uniformly 
worsted  when  the  weapons  of  argu- 
ment were  employed,  and  being  more- 
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over  awai-e,  from  symptoms  which 
are  everywhere  manifested,  that  the 
period  of  delusion  is  nearly  gone  by — 
have  over  and  over  again  charged  the 
conn  try  party  and  its  chie^  with 
a  desire  to  cnt  short  the  experi- 
ment, before  its  results  were  suffici- 
ently apparent.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  the  charge  is  utterly  unfounded. 
We  have  no  wish  to  precipitate  mat- 
ters, or  to  effect  by  a  coup- de-main 
that  alteration  which  never  can  be 
permanent  unless  based  on  the  con- 
viction of  the  majority  of  the  consti- 
stuencies  of  the  Empire.  We  have  no 
desire  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of 
recent  statesmen,  and  to  induce  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  to  act  contrary  to 
those  declarations  on  the  faith  of 
which  they  were  returned.  But  we 
are  entitled— nay,  we  are  bound— to 
watch  the  experiment  as  it  proceeds, 
and  ever  and  anon  to  declare  our 
honest  and  sincere  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  its  working.  We  cannot  shut 
our  ty^  to  the  vast  injury  which  it  is 
causing,  and  has  already  caused,  to  a 
most  important  and  numerous  class  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  ;  we  cannot 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  operation  of 
a  system  which  has  undoubtedly  dis« 
appointed  the  expectations  even  of  its 
founders.  We  have,  therefore,  when- 
ever that  was  needful,  expressed  our 
opinion  without  any  reservation  what- 
ever ;  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so, 
not  the  less  confidently  because  the 
views  which  we  entertain  are  now 
openly  adopted  and  received  by  many, 
who  were  heretofore  unwilling  to  dis- 
turb a  course  of  legislation  which  had 
been  deliberately  sanctioned  by  the 
Sute. 

We  beg  to  assure  the  Free-Traders 
that  we  never,  for  one  moment,  under- 
estimated the  advantages  of  their 
position.  At  the  commencement  of 
this  Parliament,  they  had  a  majority 
large  enough— supposing  that  their 
cause  was  good,  and  their  boasted 
experiment  successful— to  render  all 
idea  of  a  return  of  protection  perfectly 
futile  and  hopeless.  And,  therefore, 
we  were  told,  day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month,  that  it  was  in  vain 
for  us  to  struggle  against  the  tide — 
that  a  course  of  policy  such  as  this, 
once  commenced,  must  be  regarded  as 
irrevocable— and  that  we  were  merely 
losing  time  in  demonstrating,  what 
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latterly  was  hardly  denied,  that  the 
agricultural  Interest  could  not  main- 
tain itself  under  the  pressure  of  the 
growing  competition.  But  those  who 
held  such  language  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  experiment,  upon 
the  success  of  which  they  had  staked 
their  reputation  for  sagacity,  was  all 
the  while  progressing  before  the  eyes 
of  the  nation.  Had  its  progress  been 
successful  and  satisftietory,  the  conn  try 
party  must  long  ere  this  have  dwindled 
away  into  nothing.  Can  onr  oppo- 
nents not  see  that  it  is  the  failure  of 
Free  Trade  alone  which  constitutes  onr 
strength  ?  In  the  late  debate  upon 
Mr  I>israeli*8  motion,  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  is  certainly  not  i^t  to  ex- 
aggerate the  power  of  his  opponents, 
spoke  as  follows :  ^^  I  see  very  plainly 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  and 
serious  struggle.  I  see  a  party  of 
gentlemen  in  this  and  the  other  house 
of  Parliament,  powerful  in  numbers,, 
powerful  in  the  respect  in  which  they 
are  held  for  their  personal  and  heredi- 
tary virtues,  having  great  influence  in 
the  country,  and  great  possessions. 
They  are  an  interest  which,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  has  commanded 
great  influence  with  the  (Government ; 
and,  with  the  main  body  of  the  com- 
munity at  their  back,  they  exercise  a 
power  upon  any  question  that  is  irre- 
sistible. .  .  .  With  such  opponents 
it  behoves  us  to  gird  up  our  loins.  I 
know  not  whether  the  watchword, 
^  Up,  guards,  and  at  them  1  *  may  not 
already  have  been  given.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  opponents  of  protec* 
tion  must  prepare  for  a  severe  con- 
test. They  must  stand  upon  the  de* 
fensive.  They  must  stand  to  their  arms, 
and  close  their  ranks,  and  prepare 
for  a  firm,  manly,  and  uncompromis- 
ing resistance!**  ^ow,  considering 
that  not  more  than  two  years  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
Liberal  journals  to  aver  that  the 
country  party  was  all  but  ex- 
tinct, helpless  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  unsupported  beyond  its 
doors,  this  estimate  of  Sir  James 
Graham  is  undoubtedly  remartuible. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  bow  it 
is  that  the  cause  of  protection  has 
made  so  prodigious  a  stride— why  it 
should  now  appear  so  formidable  in 
the  eyes  of  an  old  and  experienced 
statesman?  No  other  reason  can  be 
2b 
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assigned  than  the  jnstice  of  the  canse 
which  the  country  party  have  main- 
tained, and  the  failure  of  the  experi- 
ment to  which  their  adversaries  were 
pledged.  If  there  are  any  new  **  op- 
ponents "  to  Free  Ti-ade  within  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  they  have  either 
been  sent  there  by  constituencies  since 
the  present  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned, or  they  have  become  convinced 
of  the  error  of  their  former  views,  and 
seceded  from  the  Ministerial  ranks. 
If,  beyond  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
men  are  changing  their  opinions  to 
that  extent  which  Sir  James  Graham 
indicates,  surely  that  is  no  argument 
in  favour  of  the  party  which  still  is 
dominant— no  testimony  which  can  be 
adduced  to  support  the  wisdom  of  their 
policy.  Bather  should  it  be  to  us  a 
great  encouragement  to  persevere  as 
we  have  begnn,  for  it  conveys  a  direct 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  those 
arguments  which  we  have  all  along 
maintained. 

Very  absurd  indeed  is  the  accusa- 
tion, that  the  Protectionists  will  not 
allow  fair  play  to  the  progress  of  the 
experiment.  Hitherto  the  promoters 
of  the  experiment  have  had  it  all  their 
own  way,  and  have  been  allowed  to 
go  on  without  any  check  or  impedi- 
ment. They  profess  themselves  to  be 
extremely  well  sa  tisfied  with  tb e  result ; 
and  yet,  singularly  enough,  whenever 
adivision  occurs  upon  any  point  arising 
from  their  policy,  they  find  their 
boasted  majority  becoming  less  and 
less.  The  conduct  of  the  Protectionist 
party  has  indeed  been  marked  by  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  forbearance. 
But  the  supporters  of  the  cause  without 
the  walls  of  St  Stephen's  have  full  re- 
liance on  the  integrity  and  the  dis- 
cretion of  their  champions  within. 
They  have  not  forgotten  the  distinct 
announcement  of  Lord  Stanley  that, 
**  it  is  not  in  the  House  of  Lords,  nor 
in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  but  in  the 
country  at  large  that  the  battle  must 
be  fought,  and  the  triumph  achieved ;" 
and  they  have  no  desire,  through  rash 
impatience,  to  endanger  the  coming 
victory.  But,  whilst  refraining  from 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Free-Trade  system,  our  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament  are  by  no  means 
oblivious  of  their  duty.  The  peculiar 
burdens  on  land  and  agricultural  pro- 
perty and  produce  have  not  been  re- 


moved, notwithstanding  the  promises 
which  were  made ;  and  as  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  announced 
that  he  had  a  surplus  of  revenue  in 
band,  the  Grovemment  has  very  natu- 
rally been  called  upon  to  consider, 
whether  that  surplus  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  alleviation  of  the  dis- 
tress among  **  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land,'*  admitted,  in  the  Royal 
Speech,  to  exist;  and  whether,  in 
fact,  they  have  not  a  righteous  claim 
to  a  considerable  reduction  of  their 
burdens  ? 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  Mr  Disraeirs 
motion,  which  was  negatived,  in  a 
crowded  house,  by  a  majority  of  only 
FOURTEEN.  In  the  proposal  itself 
there  was  nothing  unreasonable — 
nothing  which  even  faction  could  lay 
hold  of.  The  difficulties  of  one  class 
in  the  community  were  admitted  by 
Ministers,  and  contrasted  by  them 
with  the  general  prosperity  which  was 
assumed  as  the  condition  of  all  others. 
It  was  not  denied,  but  rather  stated 
as  matter  of  exultation,  that  this 
general  prosperity  arose  from  the 
same  cause  which  had  occasioned  the 
depression — that  the  same  fountain 
had  given  forth  both  sweet  and  bitter 
waters,  refreshing  and  enlivening  on 
the  one  side,  whilst,  on  the  other,  it 
spread  decay.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  will  not  be  denied,  by  any 
unprejudiced  person,  that  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters— not  to  come  forward  voluntarily 
with  any  remission  to  the  snfiering 
class,  which  might  be  construed  as  a 
favour — but  seriously  to  consider  whe- 
ther or  not  the  statement  preferred  on 
the  part  of  the  agriculturists,  that  they 
were  unjustly  and  unequally  burdened 
and  restricted,  was  true;  and  if  it  were 
true,  then  to  accord  relief  in  a  fahr 
and  equitable  manner.  Sorry  are  we, 
indeed,  to  say,  that  neither  her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  nor  such  of  the 
supporters. of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
as  spoke  and  voted  on  the  motion, 
had  the  courage  to  face  openly  this 
question  of  abstract  justice.  It  was 
enough  for  them  that  the  proposition 
was  made  by  a  leader  of  the  country 
party,  and  that  it  was  generally  sup- 
ported by  those  opposed  to  their  com- 
mercial policy.  These  circumstances 
were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  secure 
its  rejection,  even  had  the  discussion 
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of  it  not  involved  points  to  which  no 
Free-Trader  has  ever  yet  ventojnsd  to 
address  himself. 

What  these  points  are,  we  shall 
presently  examine.  But  first  let  us 
go  back  for  a  little  to  what  are  mat- 
ters of  history. 

In  the  first  speech  which  he  deliv- 
ered in  the  House  of  Commons,  during 
the  eventful  Session  of  1846,  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  while  paving  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  his  Free-Trade 
measures,  made  the  following  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  peculiar  burdens 
upon  land  :^^*  Further,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  land  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection on  account  of  some  peculiar 
burdens  which  it  bears.  But  that  Is 
a  question  of  justice,  rather  than  of 
policy :  /  lutve  always  felt  and  moin- 
tained  that  the  land  is  subject  to  pecu^ 
liar  burdens;  but  yon  have  the  power 
of  weakening  the  foree  of  that  argu- 
ment by  the  removal  of  the  burden, 
or  makiug  compensation.  The  first 
three  objections  to  the  removal  of 
protection  are  objections  founded  on 
considerations  of  public  policy.  The 
last  is  a  question  o/justicey  which  may 
be  determined  by  giving  some  counter^ 
balancing  advantage,'*^  Further,  on 
the  very  same  evening,  the  present 
Premier,  Lord  John  Russell,  thought 
fit  to  read  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  letter  which  had  been  addressed  by 
him  to  Her  Majesty,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract :  —  "  The 
measures  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
in  contemplation  appear  to  have  been 
—a  present  suspension  of  the  duties 
of  com— a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
at  no  remote  period,  preceded  by  a 
diminution  of  haXxes-^eHef  to  the  oc- 
owners  of  land  from  burdau  by  which 
they  are  peculiarly  affected^  so  far  as  it 
may  be  practicable.  Upon  fhll  con- 
sideration of  these  proposals.  Lord 
John  Russell  b  prepared  to  assent  to 
the  opening  of  the  ports,  and  to  the 
fiscal  reUtf  which  it  was  intended  to 
^ord:'  On  that  evening,  (22d 
January  1846.)  Lord  John  was  in  a 
peculiarly  communicative  mood ;  for, 
besides  the  letter  of  16th  December 
1845,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  an 
extract,  he  read  to  the  House  another 
epistle,  dated  the  20th,  informing  Her 
Majesty  that  he  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  form  an  Administration.  That 
letter,  moreover,  contains  a  sketch  of 


what  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  have 
done,  provided  it  had  been  possible  to 
procure  the  aid  of  that  galaxy  of  talent 
with  which  he  is  now  surrounded. 
^^Lord  John  Russell  would  have 
fDrmed  his  Ministry  on  the  basis  of  a 
complete  free  trade  in  com,  to  be 
established  at  once,  without  gradation- 
or  delay.  He  would  have  accompanied 
that  proposal  with  measures  of  reiitf, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  occu^ 
piers  of  land,  from  the  burdens  to 
which  they  are  ^dgectedy 

Now,  we  beg  the  reader  distinctly 
to  mark  the  character  of  these  several 
admissions  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  by  Lord  John  Russell.  They 
were  made  five  years  ago— are  quite 
unequivocal — and  demonstrate  the 
opinion  of  both,  that,  in  justice^  no 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
laws  which  regulated  the  admission 
of  foreign  grain,  without  granting  to 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil  a  relief  from 
their  peculiar  burdens.  This  is  a 
matter  which  it  is  very  necessary  to 
keep  in  view,  inasmuch  aa  we  can- 
not compliment  Lord  John  Russell 
on  his  general  ethical  perceptions. 
He  has  an  odd  way  of  addressing  the 
whole  agricultural  body  as  if  they 
were  liable  for  the  consequences  of 
the  rejection  or  acceptance  of  certain 
proposals,  which,  in  office  or  out  of  it, 
he  thought  proper  to  make  to  certain 
members  of  Pariiament— a  mode  of 
dealing  which,  in  our  humble  mind, 
is  more  suitable  to  a  sharp  attorney 
than  to  a  wise  and  enlightened 
statesman. 

What  followed  is  well  known  to 
every  one.  The  Free-Trade  measures 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  were 
carried,  and  Lord  John  Russell  suc- 
ceeded him  in  office ;  still,  however, 
not  one  word  was  heard  about  the 
promised  relief  to  the  agriculturists. 
It  is  quite  trae  that  there  was  no  explicit 
bargain,  but  justice  is  independent  of 
bargains.  Both  Ministers  had  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws, 
it  was  not  only  reasonable,  but  just, 
that  the  agriculturists  should  be 
relieved  from  certain  burdens  peculiar 
to  them  alone;  and  yet  neither  of 
them  took  one  step  in  Uie  direction  of 
justice.  At  that  time  it  was  notorious 
that  neither  of  them  contemplated 
the  disastrous  effects  of  their  mea- 
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sores  upon  the  landed  interest.  They 
imagined— foolishly  enough,  it  is  tme, 
bnt  in  accordance  with  the  false  data 
on  which  they  proceeded-^hat  very 
limited  supplies  of  grain  would  be 
thrown  into  this  country,  and  that 
consequently  prices  could  not  be 
affect^  to  any  large  degree.  We 
cannot  read  the  different  speeches  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  guarded  as  they 
were,  without  conclndiog  that  he 
never  contemplated  a  permanent  fall 
in  the  price  of  wheat  below  608.  per 
quarter,  if  he  even  expected  it  to  drop 
so  low;  and  yet,  these  being  his 
calculations,  he  admitted  that  it  was 
not  just  to  expose  the  agricultural 
body  to  that  contingency,  without 
giving  them  a  measure  of  relief.  We 
all  know  what  has  occurred.  An 
average  of  403.  is  now  considered  a 
high  price  in  England,  as  markets  go; 
and  in  Scotland  we  are  settling  down 
to  36s. ;  yet  still  the  preliminary 
measure  of  justice,  which,  according  to 
both  Ministers,  ought  to  have  accom* 

Eanied  the  repeal  of  the  Com  LfSws, 
I  withheld.  With  a  surplus  in  their 
bands,  Ministers  refrain  from  applying 
it  to  the  discharge  of  the  just  debt ; 
and  when  the  debt  is  claimikl— as  it 
was  the  other  day  by  Mr  Disraeli, 
in  terms  not  less  distinct  than  forcible 
— they  give  it  the  go-by,  and  com- 
mence declaiming  on  the  Impolicy  of 
a  return  to  protection — a  point  which 
was  not  before  them ! 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  observe 
the  limits  of  conventional  decorum 
while  common tin|^  on  conduct  like  this. 
Had  Mr  Disraeli  demanded  the  re- 
imposition  of  a  dutv,  whether  fixed  or 
variable,  we  should  of  course  have 
expected  that,  however  strong  his 
case,  he  would  be  met  by  strenuous 
opposition.  The  Whigs  have  com- 
mitted themselves  so  far  that,  were  it 
proved  to  them  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  single  year,  the  whole  agricultural 
interest  must  perish  unless  their  whole 
system  of  commercial  policy  were 
changed,  we  should  not  expect  them 
to  step  in  and  offer  to  sUy  the  cala- 
mity. In  this  line  of  dogged  inaction 
and  obstinacy  they  would  probably 
receive  the  congenial  support  of  the 
small  rump  of  Conservative  rene- 
gades, who  follow  them  rather  through 
the  necessity  of  their  degraded  posi- 
tion, than  from  any  abstract  love 
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they  bear  to  the  Whig  dominant 
faction.  But  Mr  Disraeli  aaked 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  simply 
pointed  out  the  fact,  which  conld 
brook  no  denial,  that  certain  burdens 
and  restrictions  were  still  impoaed 
upon  the  agriculturists,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  entering,  on  mnj- 
thing  like  equal  terms,  into  that 
course  of  competition  which  is   the 

Slory  and  essence  of  Free  Trade.     He 
emanded  the  removal  of  these,  or, 
at  all  events,  an  impartial  adjustment 
of  them,  in  order  that  the  Britiah 
agriculturist   might   have  fair  plaj^, 
and  not  be  brought  into  the  field  loaded 
and  oppressed  by  a  weight  which 
no  other  dass  of  the  community  ia 
called  upon  to  bear.    It  was  no  qnea* 
tion  of  countervailing  duties  to  pat 
the  British  on  a  level  with  the  foreign 
producer :  it  was  simply  a  question  of 
home   taxation   between   class   and 
class,  and  between  man  and  man. 
Under   the    system   of    protection, 
burdens  had  been  laid  largely  upon 
the  land,  and  the  land  alone ;  restric- 
tions had  been  laid  upon  the  occupiers, 
forbidding    them    to    grow   certain 
valuable  crops,  in   order  that   the 
revenue   might   be    maintained   by 
fixed  customs -duties,  levied  on  the 
same  articles  when   imported  from 
foreign  countries;  and  certain  other 
produce  was  placed  under  the  fetters 
of  the  Excise.     The  system  of  pro- 
tection fell,  but   the   burdens   and 
restrictions  remain.    Apart  altogether 
from  the  foreign  question — apart  from 
considerations  whether  the  owner  and 
occupier  of  land  in  Britain  can  com- 
pete with  foreigners  in  his  own  market 
on  equal  terms  whilst  the  burden  of 
British  taxation  remains  undiminished 
— lies  the  question  of  fair  and  equal 
adjustment  of  taxation  among  our- 
selves.   It  may  be  that  this  is  <Hfficult 
— it  may  even  prove  to  be  impossible. 
The  state  of  the  public  revenue  may 
be  such,  that   no  Government   can 
accord  to  the  occupiers  of  land  their 
natural  right  of  producing  what  crops 
thev  please,  or  abrogate  the  laws 
which  have  the  effect  of  restricting 
certain  kinds  of  produce  to  very  nar- 
row limits.    It  may  be  that  human 
ingenuity  cannot  devise  a  method  for 
setting  agricultural  industry  free  in 
all  its  branches,  and  allowing  that 
open  competition  which  is  not  with- 
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held  fix)m  any  kind  of  manofactnre. 
If  80,  that  is  the  strongest  of  all 
argaments  in  favour  of  protection, 
and  it  were  well  if  it  were  thoronghlj 
understood.  And  nnderstood  it  is  by 
many,  though  some  of  those  who 
imderstand  it  find  it  convenient  to 
do  their  ntmost  to  perpetuate  an  act 
of  injustice.  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr 
Cobden — ay,  twenty  more  of  those 
who  either  spoke  or  voted  against 
Mr  Disraeli's  motion,  have  declared 
themselves  hostile  to  the  continuance 
of  the  malt-tax,  and  yet  we  see  the 
result.  But  there  are,  according  to 
the  recorded  admissions  of  both  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Busseil, 
burdens  from  which  the  agriculturists 
ought  in  common  justice  to  be  freed — 
or  rather,  from  which  they  ought 
to  htxoe  been  freed  long  ago;  and 
^et  even  this  poor  modicum  or 
instalment  of  justice  is  denied.  And 
when  is  it  denied  ?  At  the  very 
time  when  the  Ministry  boast  of  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  one  single  class, 
at  whose  expense,  they  allow,  this 
general  prosperity  has  been  gained! 
At  the  very  time  when  they  are  in 
possession  of  a  surplus  of  reyenne, 
part  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  a 
remission  of  duties  on  foreign  timber  1 
We  rejoice  that  the  question  has 
been  brought  forward  fairly,  manfully, 
and  openly.  The  division,  and  still 
more  the  tone  of  the  debate,  must 
show  the  agriculturists  how  hopeless 
it  is  to  expect  any  redress  from  her 
Majesty's  present  advisers.  No  one 
speaker  attempted  to  meeb  Mr 
Disraeli  on  the  ground  to  which  he 
strictly  confined  himself.  **  If  I  am 
asked,"  said  he,  '^  what  is  my  i-emedy 
for  the  difficulties  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land,  my  answer,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  sit  around  me,  is 
brief.  It  is — We  want  justice.  We 
ask  that  yon  shall  not  prohibit  or 
restrain  our  industry.  We  ask  that 
you  shall  not  levy  upon  us  direct  bur- 
dens, for  public  purposes,  to  which  verv 
few  other  classes  contribute.  We  ask 
that  you  shall  not  throw  upon  us,  who, 
according  to  your  own  account,  are 
the  only  class  that  is  in  a  state  of 
prolonged  distress,  the  burden  of 
your  system.  That  is  what  we  ask. 
We  say — remove  this  enormous  in- 
justice, and  let  us  be  fairly  weighted 


in  the  race.  We  shrink  not  from  the 
competition  which  you  have  thought 
fit  to  open  to  our  enemies;  but  do  not 
let  us  enter  into  the  struggle  man- 
acled." Was  there  anythiug  in  this 
discordant  with  the  theories  of  Free 
Trade?  Was  there  any  claim  ad- 
vanced for  the  maintenance  or  the 
imposition  of  burdeus  pressing  upon 
the  rest  of  the  community  to  the 
advantage  of  the  agricultural  class? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  demand  which,  if  the 
Free-Traders  had  an  atom  of  principle, 
could  not  be  refused,  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  main  tain  that  they 
alone  had  a  right  to  immunity  of 
taxation.  So  strong  was  Mr  Disraeli's 
argument  —  so  irresistible  were  his 
conclusions,  that  no  one  orator  on  the 
other  side  ventured  to  meet  him  fairly. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
brought  forward  statistics,  letters, 
reports,  newspaper  articles,  and  all 
the  other  gallimaufry  which  elaborate 
subordinates  are  expected  to  supply 
on  such  occasions,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  trade  was  in  a 
healthy  condition,  exports  increasing, 
and  what  not ;— things,  even  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  true,  quite  as  relevant 
to  the  matter  in  dispute,  as  if  he  had 
read  a  statistical  account  of  the  com- 
merce of  China.  One  point  he  cer- 
tainly did  touch,  and  that  was  the 
saving  clause  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  expressing  ''  my  confident 
hope  that  the  prosperous  condition  of 
other  classes  of  my  subjects  will  have 
a  favourable  effect  in  diminishing 
those  difficulties,  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  agriculture."  Upon  this 
text  Sir  Charles  Wood  chose  to  dilate, 
asking,  ^'  Is  it  possible  that  the  agri- 
cultural interest  can  stand  so  much 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity as  not  to  be  bene6ted  by  their 
prosperity,  and  derive  advantage  from 
the  great  and  increasing  demand  for 
their  produce  which  that  prosperity 
must  create  ?  "  Great  and  increasing 
demand  FOR  their  produce  ! !  Why, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
prosperity  of  the  said  classes  has  been 
created,  or,  at  all  events,  augmented, 
by  theur  deriving  their  supplies 
abroad,  from  the  foreign  producer  who 
can  afford  to  undersell  the  overbur- 
dened British  farmer!  Something 
like  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  quarters 
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of  grain  are  now  annually  forced  into 
this  conntrj,  whatever  be  the  quality 
of  the  harvest  ;  as  also  provisions 
enough  to  feed  the  army,  victual  the 
navy,  and  supply  the  sea- coast  towns ; 
and  live  cattle  innumerable  are 
shipped  for  our  eastern  ports.  And 
this,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
is  to  create  a  great  and  increasing 
demand  for  British  agricultural  pro- 
duce! We  may  say  frankly,  that 
although  we  never  entertained  a  high 
estimate  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
acquirements,  or  sagacity  of  this 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  we  should 
not  have  ventured  to  accuse  him  of 
such  sheer  imbecility  as  this  speech  of 
his  betrays,  save  on  his  own  evidence. 
We  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  sin- 
cere. Even  had  he  the  desire  to 
practise  it,  nature  has  fortunately 
denied  him  the  possession  of  the 
talent  of  casuistry.  His  optics  are 
like  those  of  the  owl  in  daylight, 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  com- 
mon standard  of  vision,  and  therefore 
we  need  not  wonder  if,  ever  and  anon, 
he  dashes  himself  unconsciously 
against  a  tree. 

Neither  have  we  much  to  say  to 
the  speech  of  the  Premier.  If  we  are 
to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  horta- 
tory warning  against  any  future  at- 
tempt to  regain  protection,  it  is  not 
without  its  value.  We  know  very 
well  that  it  is  much  easier  and  more 
popular  to  remit,  than  to  impose  a 
duty  ;  and  the  ancient  experiences  of 
the  noble  lord  in  fostering  democratic 
agitation,  make  him  a  valuable  witness 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  probable 
causes  of  tumult.  But  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  his  forcible  sketch  of  the 
awful  consequences  of  any  return  to 
the  protective  system,  did^  as  it  seems 
to  us,  not  only  mistake  the  question 
before  him,  but  overlook,  whether 
wilfully  or  casually,  the  express 
statement  of  Mr  Disraeli,  which  em- 
bodies the  declared  views  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  country  party.  Let  us  see 
what  that  statement  was : — ^^  I  am 
extremely  anxious  that  I  should  ob- 
tain no  support  to-night  under  a  false 
pretence,  and  that  I  should  not  incur 
any  opposition  by  the  same  means. 
I  trust  no  honourable  gentleman  will 
rise  to-night  and  say  that  this  motion 
18  a  direct  or  an  indirect  attack  on 
our  new  commercial  system.     Far 
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from  it.  It  is  in  consequence  of  your 
new  commercial  system  that  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  make  this  motion ^ 
and  to  try  to  adapt,  if  I  can,  the 
position  of  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land  to  that  new  commercial  sys- 
tem yon  have  introduced.  Nor  let 
any  honourable  gentleman  support  me 
to-night  in  the  idea  that  this  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  back  protection  in 
disguise.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
last  year  said  what  I  now  adhere  to 
severely,  strictly,  even  religiously.  I 
said  then  that  I  would  not,  in  this 
Parliament,  make  any  attempt  to 
bring  back  the  abrogated  system  of 
protection,  and  I  save  my  reasons  for 
that  course.  I  deeply  deplored  at 
the  time  the  circumstances  of  the 
change.  I  deeply  deplored  that  a 
Parliament  and  a  Ministry,  which,  if 
not  formally,  at  least  virtually — and 
that  is  of  much  more  importance  in 
the  opinion  of  the  constituencies— were 
pledged  to  uphold  the  system  of  pro- 
tection, should  have  abrogated  it.  I 
think  there  was  in  that  circumstance 
a  clear  plain  cause  of  quarrel  between 
Parliament  and  the  constituencies; 
but  I  cannot  forget  what  passed  after 
that  great  change.  The  general  elec- 
tions took  place;  that  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  the  constituencies, 
even  if  they  were  betrayed,  to  recall 
the  legislation  the  abrogation  of  which 
they  deplored.  I  cannot  forget  that 
the  agricultural  body  in  particular 
were  warned  by  their  best  and  most 
powerful  friend — now  lost  to  us — not 
to  lose  that  opportunity,  because  it 
was  their  only  one.  I  cannot  forget 
that  they  rejected  that  counsel ;  that, 
misled  by  the  superficial  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  the  prices  of  the  year, 
which  were  nndoubtedly  the  result  of 
exceptional  circumstances,  they  did 
not  support  us  in  the  policy  we  re- 
commended ;  and  I  for  one,  sir,  can- 
not consent  that  the  laws  which  ref- 
late the  industry  of  a  great  nation 
should  be  made  the  shuttlecock  of 
party  strife.  I  say  that,  if  I  thought 
I  might,  by  a  chance  majority,  bring 
back  the  system  called  *  protection,' 
I  would  shrink  from  it.  That  is  a 
thing  which  must  be  done  out  of  the 
House,  and  done  out  of  the  House  by 
no  chance  majorUy^  but  by  the  free 
unfettered  expression  of  public  opinion ; 
and  no  other  result  can  be  satisfactory 
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to  any  class,  or  condocive  to  the 
general  welfare.  I  have  expressed 
this  opinion  before,  and  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite,  if  the^  will  con- 
descend to  recollect  what  I  have  said, 
will  do  roe  the  justice  of  admitting  I 
have  done  so.  I  repeat  it  now,  be- 
cause I  wish  no  one  to  be  in  error 
with  respect  to  my  motives,  my 
olject,  and  the  policy  I  wish  Govem- 
ment  to  pursue." 

As  to  the  distinctness  of  this  state- 
ment in  all  its  parts,  there  can  be  no 
diffierence  of  opinion.  Some  who  are 
not  merely  smarting,  but  writhing 
under  the  injuries  inflicted  by  Free 
Trade,  may  think,  that  Mr  Disraeli 
has  taken  too  dispassionate  a  view  of 
the  case,  and  that  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  has  announced,  and  which 
he  declares  himself  determined  to  fol- 
low, is  less  energetic  than  suits  the 
emergency  of  the  present  crisis. 
Deeply  as  we  deplore  the  misery 
which  exists,  and  the  evils  which 
have  been  occasioned,  we  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  express  our  entire 
concurrence  with  the  views  so  ably 
stated.  Protection  cannot  be  regained 
by  a  side-wind,  or  a  mere  casual  and  . 
hasty  vote.  It  must  be  brought  in  by 
the  voice  of  the  constituencies,  and 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, or  not  at  all ;  and  he  is  no 
friend  of  the  agricultural  body  who 
would  counsel  otherwise.  There- 
fore we  say,  that  Mr  Disraeli  per- 
formed a  most  manly,  proper,  and 
timely  act  in  making  that  distinct 
declaration;  and  we  verily  believe 
that  nothing  could  have  galled  the 
Free-Traders  more,  or  struck  greater 
consternation  into  their  ranks,  than 
the  simple  and  clear  avowal  of  the 
principles  by  which  the  advocates  of 
native  industir  are  determined  to 
abide.  Lord  John  Russell  evidently 
felt  himself  placed  in  an  awkward 
position.  He  was  of  course  prepared 
to  combat  any  proposal  for  a  return  to 
protection,  but  he  had  not  one  argu- 
ment to  meet  the  demand  for  justice 
which  Mr  Disraeli  so  strongly  urged 
on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  body. 
Where  could  he  find  any?  We  have 
seen  that,  five  years  ago,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  the  claim,  and, 
by  a  broad  admission  of  agricultural 
distress  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  he  virtually  confessed  that 


the  time  had  arrived  when  all  fair 
remissions  should  be  made,  more 
especially  as  he  had  the  means  to  do 
so.  But,  finding  it  impossible  to 
meet  Mr  Disraeli  on  the  only  ground 
whidi  he  occupied,  the  shifty  Premier 
thought  fit  to  evade  the  question 
altogether,  and,  under  the  sheltering 
shield  of  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
preceded  him  in  the  debate,  to  utter 
a  harangue  upon  the  dangers  to 
which  the  country  would  be  exposed 
should  protection  carry  the  day. 
Now,  we  have  nothing  whatever  to 
say  upon  the  subject  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  vaticinations,  simply  con- 
sidered as  such.  A  return  to  protec- 
tion may  be  bad,  or  it  may  be  good ; 
it  may  make  us  poorer  or  richer  r  it 
may  involve  us  in  new  difficulties,  or 
it  may  free  us  from  those  which 
confessedly  exist  at  present.  All 
that  is  matter  of  opinion.  But  has 
Lord  John  Russell  so  far  forgotten 
his  old  constitutional  creed,  as  to 
maintain  that,  if  the  majority  of  the 
constituencies  should  declare  in  favour 
of  protection,  and  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Peers  adopt  the  same  view, 
the  present  commercial  system  is  not 
to  be  reversed  ?  And  if  he  does  not 
mean  that,  why  all  this  empty 
bluster  and  ridiculous  vapouring 
upon  a  point  which  has  not  yet 
been  mooted?  There  is  no  Guy 
Fawkes*  conspiracy  going  on  in- 
the  cellars  to  blow  the  Treasury 
benches,  with  their  occupants,  into 
the  air ;  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Protectionists  to  call  the 
yeomanry  of  England  together,  and 
march  them  upon  Westminster,  to 
see  their  wrongs  redressed  by  force 
of  arms.  If  the  noble  lord  dre 
anything,  it  is  a  moral  reaction  oi 
the  part  of  the  people — on  the  pai  , 
of  the  voters  throughout  the  country, 
who  hold  the  franchise,  and  return 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  if  he  denounces  the  acts  of  a 
majority  so  obtained,— why,  we  must 
even  seek  out  a  new  interpreter  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion I 

In  sober  sadness,  we  could  almost 
find  it  in  our  heart  to  be  sorry 
for  Lord  John  Russell.  For  years 
past  he  has  had  it  in  his  power  very 
materially  to  strengthen  his  position, 
by  acting  up  to  the  tenor  of  those 
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letters  which  we  referred  to  in  the 
commencement  of  this  article.  We 
do  not  say  that  any  such  arrange- 
ment would  or  could  have  satisfied 
the  agricultural  interest;  for  the  vicis- 
situde which  they  have  experienced 
has  proved  so  tremendous,  that  no 
adjustment  of  taxation  could  act  as 
a  remedy  for  the  evil.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  perfectly  open  to  the  Premier 
to  have  freed  himself  at  once 
from  the  trammels  of  party — to  have 
taken  a  high,  honourable,  and  bold 
position — and  to  have  insisted  that 
the  interest  which  was  made  the 
subject  of  experiment  should  be 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  so  far 
as  regards  taxation,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  other  interests  of 
the  country.  To  that  line  of  conduct, 
indeed,  his  credit,  if  not  his  honour, 
was  pledged ;  and  we  confess  that  we 
cannot  fathom  the  motive  which  has 
led  him  first  to  delay,  and  then 
directly  to  refuse,  what  he  once 
acknowledged  to  be  an  act  of  simple 
justice.  What  ulterior  views  *  the 
Whig  Cabinet  mayentertaiu,  we  have 
no  means  of  guessing ;  but  if  it  should 
be,  as  has  already  been  surmised, 
that  they  calculate  on  maintaining 
their  supremacy  through  the  ruin  of 
the  most  important  branch  of  the 
producers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
they  may  look  for  a  struggle  not  less 
desperate  than  that  which  Lord  John 
Russell  has  predicted  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  constitutional  return  to 
the  protective  system. 

But,  to  keep  to  the  actual  question 
which  was  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— the  question  as  to  the  peculiar 
burdens  imposed  upon  the  land— let 
us  see  Lord  John  RusselPs  opinion 
in  1851,  contrasted  with  his  opinion 
In  1846.  He  thus  speaks  in  reply  to 
Mr  Disraeli :— "  Well,  but  it  is  said 
that  land  is  burdened  in  a  special 
manner,  and  that  the  owners  should 
receive  compensation.  Why,  I  re- 
member when  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
Is  now  Grovemor-General  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  year  after  year 
attempted  to  gain  a  Select  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  what 
were  the  burdens  npon  the  land ; 
that  those  gentlemen  who  are  the 
most  clamorous  for  protection  never 
could  bear  to  consent,  and  used  to 
come  forward  to  beg  that  there  might 


be  no  inquiry,  and  to  stop  all 
attempts  at  investigation;  and  now 
it  appears  that,  without  any  investi- 
gation at  all,  we  are  to  suppose  those 
great  and  unfair  burdens  are  placed 
on  the  land."  Without  any  investi- 
gation at  all  I  What  reduction,  then, 
was  Lord  John  Russell  willing  to 
have  given  in  1846?  Was  he,  an 
eX'Prime  Minister,  so  entirely  igno- 
rant of  our  fiscal  system,  that  he  did 
not  know  what  were  the  peculiar 
burdens  upon  land?  If  so,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  had  not  passed  his 
apprenticeship  when  he  was  pretend- 
ing to  act  as  a  master.  But,  in 
reality,  the  subterfuge  is  as  mean  as 
it  is  ridiculous.  Never  was  a  promise 
to  pay  more  clumsily  and  disgrace* 
fully  eluded ;  and  we  only  regret  that 
the  stamp  duties  are  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  include  within  their 
reach,  in  a  legally  binding  form,  the 
promises  or  offers  of  an  ex- Minister 
who  is  making  a  violent  effort  to 
re-establish  himself,  his  relations  and 
friends,  in  the  highest  offices  of  these 
kingdoms. 

Absolutely,  however,  we  care  no- 
thing for  what  was  said  in  this  dis- 
cussion by  Lord  John  Russell  or  his 
colleagues.  They  have  taken  their 
part,  and  they  are  determined  to 
abide  by  it;  and  from  their  hands 
the  agriculturists  need  not  look  for 
the  slightest  measnre  of  relief.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Whig  creed,  each  fresh 
Importation  of  com,  fiour,  provi- 
sions, and  cattle,  must  tend  to 
**  diminishing  the  difficulties,  and  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  agricnlture,** 
since  by  those  means  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  been 
attained,  and  it  is  through  that 
general  prosperity  alone  that  agricul- 
ture is  hereafter  to  profit.  In  short, 
the  doctrine  is,  that  an  increased 
consumption  of  foreign  produce  in 
Great  Britain  must  materially  tend  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  British  agricul- 
turist! Truly,  political  economy,  as 
thus  interpreted,  is  a  great  and  won- 
derful science ! 

But  we  have  a  few  words  to  say 
with  regard  to  another  section  of 
politicians,  who  were  represented  on 
this  occasion  by  their  present  chief 
Sir  James  Graham.  Notwithstand« 
Ing  the  violent  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  keep  it  together,  that 
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party  has  undergone,  daring  the  last 
twelve  months,  a  verj  considerable 
modification.  The  great  head  and 
originator  of  it  has  been  removed 
from  this  world,  and  many  who  were 
content  to  fight  under  bis  banner  have 
not  cared  to  renew  their  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  a  less  trosted  and  popular 
captain.  Sir  James  Graham  has 
some  excellent  qualities  and  accom- 
plishments, but  he  is  wanting  in 
others.  He  is  the  very  Reuben  of 
politics ;  unstable  as  water,  uncertain 
as  the  winds  of  heaven.  With  the 
fussy  assistance  of  his  piimejanissary, 
Mr  Cardwell,  he  has  been  attempting 
for  some  time  back  to  intrench  him- 
self in  a  small  camp,  apart  from  the 
larger  leaguers,  and  to  maintain  such 
a  semblance  of  exact  neutrality,  that 
neither  party,  on  the  eve  of  joining 
battle,  can  confidently  reckon  on  his 
support.  .It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  is  true  to  his  hereditary 
traditions.  The  Grahams  of  ^^  the 
Debateable  Land,^*  as  that  tract  of 
country  occupied  by  the  clan  was  de- 
nominated, were,  in  the  days  of 
Border  warfare,  accounted  neither 
Scots  nor  English.  One  day  they 
appeared  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
next  they  showed  face  on  the  other. 
That  method,  however,  though  it  may 
have  its  conveniences,  is  not  likely 
to  meet  with  much  approval  at  the 
present  day.  The  Free-lance  system 
has  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  and  we  con- 
fess that  we  are  not  sorry  to  observe 
that  Sir  James  Graham  has  at  last 
committed  himself  so  decidedly,  that 
the  country  party  must  hereafter 
regard  him  in  the  light  of  a  permanent 
foe.  Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood. 
We  acknowledge  the  great  advan- 
tage of  his  services  as  a  friend :  we 
have  not  the  least  desire  to  depre- 
ciate or  undervalue  his  abilities  as  a 
debater.  But  now,  more  than  ever, 
it  is  important  to  know  distinctly  who 
are  for  us,  and  who  against  us.  Sir 
James  Graham,  in  so  far  as  his  own 
opinions*  are  concerned,  has  left  no 
doubt  whatever  on  the  matter.  He 
has  not  only  joined  with  Lord  Jolin 
Russell  in  denying  the  justice  of  any 
claim  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  but  he  has  taken 
the  bolder  step  of  practically  denying 
the  existence  of  agricultural  distress. 
We  cannot  attach  any  other  meaning 


to  that  portion  of  his  speech,  in  which 
he  alludes  to  the  state  of  his  own 
tenantry,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Scottish  farmers.  We  shall  transcribe 
it  here,  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  fully  understand  the  views 
of  the  right  honourable  baronet :~ 

"  I  pass  from  the  handloom  weavers  to 
the  farmers  and  landlords  of  Camberland. 
I  know  none  of  the  oases  to  which  the 
honourable  member  alluded  of  my  own 
knowledge;  bat  he  adverted  to  a  farm 
which  has  been  recently  relet  in  Cum> 
berland  at  a  considerable  diminution  of 
rent.  The  noble  marquis  has  spoken 
of  his  labourers.  Perhaps  I  may  here 
be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  of  mine. 
I  have  already  stated  to  you  the  infinite 
obligations  I  am  placed  under  by  the 
conduct  of  my  tenantry,  but  I  stand  here 
this  moment  without  an  acre  of  land  un- 
let which  I  wish  to  let.  I  haye  not  for 
the  last  five  years  changed  two  tenants 
who  pay  me  above  £100  a-year,  and  I 
have  not  an  arrear  of  £300  on  my  whole 
rental.  That  is  the  state  of  my  county, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  But  I  look  to 
the  estate  of  my  neighbour,  of  my  col- 
league, and  of  my  friend,  as  I  am  proud 
to  call  him,  the  Duke  of  Bnccleucfa,  one 
of  the  greatest  proprietors  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  and  one  who  differed  from  me 
as  to  the  policy  of  Free  Trade.  He  has 
not,  in  Roxburghshire  and  Dumfries,  let 
land  falling  out  of  lease- and  those 
leases  are  usually  for  nineteen  years — at 
any  diminution  of  rent.  A  case  has 
been  mentioned,  again,  of  a  farm  in  East 
Lothian;  and  I  dare  say  some  hon.  member 
more  conversant  with  the  details  of  that 
property  than  I  am  will  speak  upon  that 
point;  but,  as  I  am  informed,  the  farm  in 
question  had  been  previously  in  the  hands 
of  the  owner,  and  had  never  been  let  before 
the  last  letting — that  it  was  never  calcu- 
lated to  l}e  worth  more  than  £1800  a-year 
— that  some  speculative  farmer  took  it  at 
£2200 — that  he  made  an  imprudent  and 
improvidentbargain— and  that  a  remission, 
therefore,  has  taken  place,  reducing  the 
rent  below  £1800  a-year,  but  not  much. 
I  have  friends  in  East  Lothian,  and  I 
have  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  into 
these  matters,  and  I  am  told  farms  let 
freely  as  they  fall  out  of  lease,  without  any 
diminution  of  rent  whatever;  and  also  I 
am  informed  that  the  value  of  the  fee- 
simple,  which  is  the  real  test  among  the 
shrewd  and  sagacious  peop 
has  increased  since  the 
Corn  Laws.  I  have  said  1 
to  let;  but  I  have  percei^ 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  L 
been  a   competition  for 
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ftmong  a  class  of  persons  with  whom  there 
was  formerly  no  desire  to  oooupy  land, 
while  there  waa  the  uncertainty  which 
attended  the  operation  of  these  laws." 

The  natural  inference  fh>m  this  is, 
that  Ministers  have  been  entirely 
deceived  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
owners  and  occnpiers  of  land— that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  fall  of 
prices,  agricnltore  Is  flourishing— and 
that  the  whole  of  the  agitation  which 
has  been  got  up  on  the  subject  is  no 
better  than  a  gigantic  imposture. 
We  call  this  ^^  the  natural  inference," 
because  such  undoubtedly  would  be 
the  impression  conveyed  to  the  mind 
of  any  unprejudiced  reader.  It  is 
Tery  much  to  be  regretted  that  such 
statements  should  go  forth  to  the 
public  on  the  authority  of  Sir  James 
Graham.  In  so  far  as  Scotland  is 
concerned,  they  are  calculated  to  lead 
to  a  conclusion  directly  opposite  to 
the  truth.  It  is  always  a  delicate 
thing  to  allude  to  individual  instances; 
but  we  cannot  help  observing,  that 
when  Sir  James  Graham  cites  the 
case  of  the  Bnccleuch  property  in 
"Roxburghshire  and  Dumfries,"  he 
does  not  add,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
locality,  that  the  great  bulk  of  these 
possessions  consists  of  sheep-farms; 
and  it  is  notorious  that,  owing  to  the 
price  of  wool,  the  sheep- farmers  con- 
stitute the  only  agricultural  class  which 
has  not  suffered  severely  from  the 
introduction  of  the  Free-Trade  mea- 
sures. Of  the  Bucdeuch  estates  in 
Mid-Lothian,  where  the  land  is  en- 
tirely arable.  Sir  James  Graham 
makes  no  mention.  In  the  south- 
eastern districts  of  Scotland,  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  farms  has  latterly  been 
remarkable.  To  this  point  we  may 
have  occasion  to  recur  hereafter ;  for 
although  we  do  not  think  that  the 
letting  of  particular  farms  is  to  •-be 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  general 
condition  of  agriculture,  still  we  are 
desirous  that  the  public  should  know 
how  the  case  really  stands.  It  is  quite 
true  that,  until  lately,  instances  have 
occurred  of  farms  being  let  without 
any  diminution  of  rent ;  nor  is  this 
the  least  surprising,  considering  the 
language  which  was  employed  so  late 
as  last  spring  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  other  members  of  the  Govem- 
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ment,  as  well  as  by  individuals  of 
considerable  station,  influence,   and 
intelligence,  like  Mr  W.  £.  Gladstone. 
The  whole  tenor  of  their  addresses 
was  calculated  to  persuade  the  far- 
mers that  the  depreciation  of  prices 
then  existing  was  attributable  to  an 
excellent  harvest  in  1849,  and  not  at  all 
to  foreign  importation.    They  scouted 
the  idea  that  the  averages  of  wheat 
could  remain  permanently  at  or  near 
40s. ;  and  they  prophesied  a  speedy 
rise.    It  is  no  great  marvel  if  these 
representations  Induced  some  people 
to  offer  for  farms  whidi  were  falling 
out  of  lease.     A  farmer  cannot,  from 
the  nature  of  his  profession,  be  idle. 
He  must  have  ground  whereon  to 
place  his  stock,  unless  he  chooses  to 
sell  it  off;  and  as  the  value  of  stock 
had  also  greatly  fallen  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  few  were  willing  to  part 
with  theirs,  and  so  virtually  to  aban- 
don their  profession.     But  it  is  a 
gross  mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  reletting  of  a 
farm  in  East  Lothian  or  Roxburgh- 
shire, at  the  same  rent  as  formerly, 
is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  continued 
agricultural  prosperity.     During  the 
last   nineteen   years,    the    common 
period  of  the  endurance  of  a  lease, 
the  land  in  these  counties  has  been 
so  much  improved  by  a  liberal  expen- 
diture of  capital,  that  a  considerable 
rise   of  rent   was    anticipated,  and 
would  have  been  obtained  but  for  the 
operation   of    the   new   commercial 
measures.     Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
are  assured  by  the  most  competent 
authorities,  that  since   last  harvest 
there  has  been  a  general  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  fanners  to  offer  for 
land,  except  at  greatly  reduced  rates ; 
and  we  have  heard  of  instances  in 
which  the  highest  offers  did  not  reach 
two-thirds   of  the  previous    rental. 
We  are  speaking  just  now  of  the  best 
arable  land  in  Scotland.    It  is  com- 
monly and  currently  stated,  and  has 
never  yet   been    contradicted,    that 
elsewhere  the  depreciation  is  at  least 
as  great.    Earl  Grey,  perhaps,  may 
be  able  to  afford  some  rather  startling 
instances  of  the  decline  of  rents  in 
Northumberland.      In    the     cattle- 
breeding  districts  of  the  north  and 
Argyle^tre,    tenants    have    almost 
entirely  ccMised  offering   for  vacant 
fkrms.     They  consider  their  oocn- 
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pation  gone ;  and  many  of  the  best 
and  most  prudent  of  them  are  either 
on  their  way  or  preparing  to  emigrate 
to  America.  As  for  the  islands,  thej 
are  now  no  better  than  so  many  dis- 
tricts of  pauperism. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  are  attach- 
ing too  much  importance  to  this 
statement  by  Sir  James  Graham. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  he  now  stands 
alone,  a  solitary  believer  in  agricnl- 
tnral  prosperity,  whilst  every  one 
else  has  admitted  the  dbtress,  though 
differing  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
remedy,  or  even  denying  the  pro- 
priety of  administering  a  remedy  at 
all.  From  what  is  passing  in  Eng- 
land, we  should  imagine  that  the 
distress  among  the  agricultural  classes 
there  is  of  unexampled  severity. 
We  read  in  the  Times  of  17th 
February— the  last  number  which 
^as  reached  us — a  curious  account 
of  the  South  Nottinghamshire  elec- 
tion, which  has  resulted  in  the 
return  of  Mr  Barrow.  As  one  para- 
graph bears  directly  upon  the  point 
which  we  are  now  discussing,  and 
as  it,  moreover,  contains  a  whole- 
some warning  to  such  landlords 
throughout  the  country  as  have 
chosen  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
tenantry  during  this  momcntouB 
struggle,  we  shall  here  extract  it. 

*^  The  result  astonishes  everybody, 
even  here;  and  that,  in  the  most 
aristocratic  county  of  England,  with 
the  landlords  almost  to  a  man  banded 
together  in  support  of  their  nominee, 
— a  scion  of  one  of  the  largest  landed  ^ 
proprietors  in  the  county  should  be  * 
defeated  by  a  plain  country  gentle- 
man, A  retired  solicitor,  with  scarcely 
an  acre  of  his  own  in  the  county, 
appears  truly  marvellous.  //  can 
tmfy  be  OiCcountedfor  by  the^act  of  the 
losses  of  the  occupiers  durmg  the  last 
two  years  rendering  them  different 
as  to  whether  they  be  expeltedfrom  their 
homesteads  or  not;  even  though  Mr 
Barrow  has  for  many  years  presided 
at  and  taken  part  in  their  farmers^ 
clubs  and  other  meetings,  and  Lord 
Newark  has  never  been  seen  by  one 
elector  in  a  thousand  until  this  con- 
test." 

Assuming  this  account  to  be  true — 
for  we  hive  no  other  knowledge  of 
the  case — we  rejoice  that  the  electors 
of  Nottinghamshire  have  acted  so 
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independent  a  pai't,  and  returned  to 
Parliament  a  gentleman  who  has 
made  their  grievances  and  condition 
his  especial  study.  Such  men  are 
wanted  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is 
to  such  we  look  for  the  firm  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  an  injured 
tenantry.  But  what  degree  of  agri- 
cultural prosperity  is  implied  by  the 
previous  statement? 

Of  course  it  is  very  easy  for  Sir 
James  Graham,  holding  such  views, 
to  descant  on  the  impolicy  of  any 
return  to  protection.  If  no  injury  has 
been  inflicted  upon  any  one,  and  if  all 
interests  are  prospering,  there  certainly 
can  exist  no  conceivable  motives  for  a 
change.  For,  not  to  -mention  the 
obvious  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  a  reversal  of  the  present  com- 
mercial system,  what  diance  should 
we  have  of  persuading  any  one  to 
join  us  in  such  a  mad  crusade,  if 
there  indeed  exist  no  grievances  of  a 
weighty  and  intolerable  character? 
According  to  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
landlord  is  receiving  the  same  rent 
as  before,  the  tenant  is  equally  com- 
fortable, the  labourer  much  more 
comfortable  than  he  was  under  the 
system  of  protection— grant  all  this, 
and  no  censure,  no  reproach,  can  be 
severe  enough  to  stigmatise  our  con- 
duct. Unfortunately  for  his  theory, 
the  Knight  of  Netherby  has  to  con- 
tend against  something  more  stubborn 
than  arguments.  Before  he  can 
establish  his  conclusions,  he  will 
in  the  first  place  demonstrate  that 
88s.,  the  present  average  price 
of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  is  equal 
to  56s.,  the  former  remunerative 
rate.  Next,  he  must  explain  and 
make  clear  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  farmer,  how  all  public  and 
private  taxes,  imposts,  and  obli- 
gations, can  be  discharged  by  the 
same  amount  of  produce  as  formerly, 
that  produce  having  fallen  upwards 
of  thirty-five  per  cent  in  value.  And 
lastly,  rising  to  economics,  he  must 
show  us  how  the  home  trade  can  be 
improved  by  the  depression  of  the 
principal  customer.  When  these 
points  are  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
we  promise  to  give  in ;  for  why 
should  we  prolong  a  contest,  to  our 
own  great  discomfort,  for  no  subsUn- 
tial  reason  ? 

But  we  must   now   allude   to  a 
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passage  ia  the  speech  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  far  too  serious  to  be  passed 
over  without  indignant  commentary. 
Irish  iteration  may  of  late  years 
have  somewhat  blunted  the  nicer 
sensibility  of  the  ear  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  once  painfully  acute  to  the 
remotest  whisper  of  sedition;  but 
we  certainly  never  expected  to  see 
the  time  when  such  lauguage  as  the 
following,  from  the  lips  of  a  Privy 
Counsellor,  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  rebuke : — 

"  Now,  I  will  not  ventore  to  make  any 
prediction  with  respect  to  the  price  it 
Gora  in  fatore  ;  but  this,  sir,  I  say,  that, 
be  the  price  what  it  may,  the  time  hu 
arrived  when  it  must  be  lefl  to  its  natural 
level ;  and  that  for  any  Goyemment  or  for 
any  Legislature  artificially,  and  by  power 
of  law,  to  enhance  it, — I  say  the  day  is 
past.  And  why  do  I  say  so!  I  say 
there  is  not  a  ploughboy  who  treads  the 
heaviest  clay  in  England,  who  does  not  feel 
practically  his  condition  improved  within 
the  last  three  years — and  he  knows  the 
reason  why.  I  tell  yon  there  is  not  a 
shepherd  on  the  most  distant  and  barren 
hill  of  Scotland,  who  does  not  now  have 
daily  a  cheaper  and  a  larger  mess  of 
porridge  than  he  ever  had  before — and 
be  also  knows  the  reason  why.  I  tell 
you,  again,  there  is  not  a  weaver  in  the 
humblest  cottage  in  Lancashire  who  has 
not  fliller  and  cheaper  meals,  without 
any  fall  in  his  wages,  than  he  had  before 
—and  he  knows  the  reason  why.  Nmo  I 
mu9t  tell  you  the  wJtole  truth.  The  time 
has  arrived  when  the  truth  folly  must  be 
spoken.  There  is  not  a  soldier  who  returns 
to  England  from  abroad^  that  does  not 
practically  feel  that  his  daily  pay  is 
augmented,  that  he  has  a  cheaper,  larger, 
and  a  better  mess,  and  that  he  enjoys 
grecUer  comforts, — and  he  also  knows  the 
reason.  Now,  sir,  1  entreat  my  honour- 
able friends  who  sit  below  me  to  be  on 
their  guard.  You  may  canvass  the 
country — you  may  endanger  property — 
yon  may  shake  our  institutions  to  the 
foundation,  (hear,  hear,  from  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  cheers  from  the  Government 
benches)  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  power  in  England  which  can 
permanently  enhance  by  force  of  law  the 
price  of  bread.  Now,  that  is  my  honest 
and  firm  conviction.  The  peace  of  this 
country,  my  own  possossions,  are  as  dear 
to  me  as  any  honourable  gentleman  who 
sits  on  the  benches  below  me  ;  but  I  feel 
thcU  we  have  arrited  at  the  period  when  it 
is  necessary  to  speak  the  truth,  and  I  have 
spoken  it  without  reservation.'' 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Sir  Jamee  Graham  did  not  choose  to 
speak  the  truth  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
his  career.    Since  the  clatter  of  the 
muskets  of  Pride's  detachment    of 
soldiery  was  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  more  insolent  sound 
has  jarred  on  the  ear  of  that  popu- 
lar   assembly  than   this  suggestive 
harangue.    We  pass  over  the  declam- 
atory passages  about  the  ploughboy 
and  the  shepherd  without  comment, 
as    mere  bombast;   but   Sir  James 
Graham  ought  to  know,  and  if  he 
does  not  he  should  be  made  to  know, 
that  such  language  as  he  used  with 
respect  to  the  British  army  is  not 
more  offensive    than  it   is    greatly 
dangerous  to  the  State.    Are  gentle- 
men of   the    House   of  Commons, 
acting  upon  their  own  honest  con- 
victions   of   what  is  best    for   the 
interests  of  the  State,  and  deputed 
by  constituencies  to  represent  their 
feelings  and  opinions,  to  be  threatened 
by  aPrivy-counsellor  and  Ex-minister 
with    the    attack    of   a    Praetoriaii 
guard?     Anything  so  monstrous — 
so  unpardonable  as  this,  it  has  never 
been  our  lot  to  comment  upon.    Not 
only  the  dignity  of  the  law,  but  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown,  are  here  passed 
over  as  matters  of  no  account ;  and 
a  presumption  is    directly  reared— 
that  the  soldier  is  a  political  func- 
tionaiy,  and  may  exercise  his  judg- 
ment as  to  what  side  he  should  adopt, 
or  what  course  he  should  pursue,  in 
the  event  of  any  legislative  enactment 
whatever!    Grant  but  that,  and  we 
are  indeed  on  the  verge  of  anai-chy. 
Now,  we  entreat  our  readers  and  the 
public  to  weigh  well  the  meaning  of 
this  language,  considering  the  quarter 
from  which  it  came.     It  is  no  trifling 
matter.    Those   sentences  were  not 
the  rapid  conceptions  of  an  orator  in 
the  heat  of  debate.    Their  context 
shows    that    they    were    prepared, 
studied,  and  committed  to  memory, 
with  a  serious  intent  and  purpose; 
and  the  sooner  we  understand  their 
entire  significance  the  better.    This 
gentleman.  Sir  James  Graham,  after 
having  assumed  all  the  postures  of 
the  weathercock— afrer  having  looked, 
in  the    maturity  of   his  years,    all 
winds  of  political  doctrine  in  the  face 
—finds  himself  at  last  in  the  position 
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of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  pledged  to  his 
constituents  to  uphold  a  certain  line 
of  commercial  policy.  The  head  of 
the  Cabinet,  equally,  or  even  more, 
deeply  pledged,  wavers,  turns  round, 
belies  his  former  profession,  and 
curies  his  colleague  along  with  him. 
Having  carefully  ascertained  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  represen- 
utives  of  the  people,  though  pledged 
directly  or  indirectly  to  an  opposite 
course,  are  ready  to  obey  their  orders ; 
and  being  thus  certain  of  a  majority, 
these  statesmen  refuse  an  appeal  to 
the  country,  and  proceed  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  law  for  certain 
measures  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  opinions  which  they  formerly  pro- 
fessed. They  are  so  far  successful, 
that  the  measures  are  carried,  but 
the  Cabinet  shortly  afterwards  falls, 
in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  its 
members.  A  new  Parliament  is 
summoned,  and  the  members  of  that 
Parliament  are  bound,  not  more  by 
pledges  than  by  evident  considera- 
tions of  the  public  welfare,  to  give  a 
fair  trial  to  the  working  of  the  new 
commercial  system.  The  Cabinet, 
and  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
Parliament,  believe  in  the  excellence 
of  that  system :  the  minority  do  not. 
Time  rolls  on,  and  the  system  de- 
velops itself.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  impede  it :  it  is  left  as  free  as  the 
metal  is  to  run  into  the  mould.  But 
in  the  course  of  its  progress  it  crushes 
and  breaks  down  various  of  those 
interests  which  were  always  considered 
the  most  important  in  the  British 
commonwealth;  and  a  cry  is  heard, 
that  to  persevere  is  to  ensure  des- 
truction. Still  no  attempt  is  made 
towards  a  retrograde  movement.  The 
experiment  was  asked  for— demanded 
'let  it  be  seen  in  its  true  colours. 
The  cry,  however,  is  not  altogether 
without  its  effect.  The  majority  is 
weakened  — the  minority  materially 
increased.  Beyond  the  walls  of 
Parliament  the  ferment  increases 
daily.  The  anticipations  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  supporters  of  the 
new  system  prove  to  be  not  only  inac- 
curate, but  so  wholly  contrary  to 
the  real  result  that  no  one  can  ven- 
ture to  defend  them.  The  small 
party  rapidly  swells  into  importance, 
because  it  has  public  opinion  with 
it.    Almost  each  casual  election  is 
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given  in  its  favour.  And  at  last 
the  leader  of  that  minority  comes 
forward  and,  without  requiring  a 
total  change  of  system,  requests  that 
Parliament  should  at  last  take  into 
consideration  the  unjust,  peculiar, 
and  unequal  burden  of  taxation, 
which  the  most  suffering  interest  is 
still  compelled  to  bear,  notwith- 
standing that  it  has  been  deprived, 
of  that  position  which  alone  could 
justify  the  imposition  of  peculiar  bur- 
dens. Whereupon  this  quondam 
Minister  and  adviser  of  the  Crown, 
avoiding  the  question  before  him, 
and  practically  denying  that  meed  of 
justice  which  his  former  ^lleagne, 
the  head  and  front  of  the  whole  offend- 
ing, had  directly  admitted  to  be  due, 
stands  up  in  his  place,  and  warns  the 
opposite  party  to  desist  from  the 
course  which  they  are  pursuing ;  not 
because  their  case  is  hopeless,  for 
he  acknowledges  their  power  and  the 
extent  of  their  support ;  but  because 
he  foresees  a  rebellion  looming  in  the 
distance,  with  the  soldiery  arrayed 
against  them  I  We  say  deliberately, 
that  such  language  as  this  is  emi- 
nently and  grossly  mischievous.  It 
presupposes,  what  we  certainly  never 
expect  to  see  in  this  country,  the 
masses  of  the  nation  and  the  army 
drawn  out,  not  against  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  House  of  Ix>rds,  or 
the  Sovereign  individually,  but  against 
all  these  three  estates  in  the  exercise 
of  their  undoubted  functions.  The 
Protectionists  do  not  propose  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  Sir  James  Graham 
and  his  friends,  by  perverting  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  will 
of  the  constituencies.  Even  were 
that  in  their  power,  they  would  abstain 
from  doing  so,  for  the  nation  has 
already  suffered  by  far  too  much  from 
the  consequences  of  such  a  total  aban- 
donment of  principle.  The  success 
of  the  country  party  depends  solely 
upon  the  will  of  the  constituencies. 
Nothing  shall  be  done  illegally-^no- 
thing  deceitfully.  When  an  appeal 
shall  be  made  to  the  electoral  body 
of  these  kingdoms,  they  will  have  it 
in  their  power  to  decide,  whether  the 
nation  is  to  persevere  in  a  system 
which  has  already  proved  so  disas- 
trous to  many  interests,  or  whether 
British  industry  is  t  ' 
tected  to  the  extent, 
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its  burdens.  And  if  the  constituencies 
decide  in  our  favour,  and  the  two 
other  estates  of  the  realm  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  what  is  it  that 
we  have  to  fear?  Not  certainly  the 
dark  hints  and  insinuations  of  Sir 
James  Graham.  When  the  two 
Houses  of  the  legislature  are  divided 
in  opinion,  and  when  neither  of  them 
will  yield,  or,  when  the  Sovereign 
authority  is  broadly  opposed  to  the 
declared  will  of  the  Commons,  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  a  most  serious 
and  lamentable  struggle  may  ensue. 
But  so  long  as  the  three  great  estates 
act  together  in  harmony  and  concord, 
there  is  no  power  in  the  land  that 
can  set  their  councils  at  defiance. 
Therefore,  when  Sir  James  Graham 
sketches  his  imaginary  league  of 
ploughboy,  shepherd,  weaver,  and 
soldier,  against  the  resolutions  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  he  is  contem- 
plating an  anomaly  which  never  has 
occurred,  and  which  never  can  occur 
in  Great  Britain.  Why  or  wherefore 
should  we  accept  his  affectionate  en- 
treaty, and  be  on  our  guard  ?  How 
are  we  to  convulse  the  country— en- 
danger property— or  shake  our  institu- 
tions to  the  foundations?  Are  we 
plotting?  Are  we  conspiring?  Do 
we  destroy  the  law  ?  Are  we  doing 
anything,  or  do  we  propose  to  do  any- 
thing, contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  ?  And  if  not,  why  are 
these  Mg  words  thrown  at  our  heads? 
We  may  be  quite  wrong  in  our  antici- 
pations. The  country  may  not  accord 
ns  its  support.  The  electors  may 
determine  that  henceforward  and  for 
ever  Free  Trade  shall  remain  the  sole 
and  dominant  system.  If  so,  we 
shall  submit,  as  is  our  bounden  duty. 
We  shall  rear  up  no  phantom  armies, 
such  as  are  said  at  times  to  be  seen 
skirting  the  hills  of  Cumberland,  to 
oppose  to  the  levies  of  Sir  James 
Graham ;  but  whilst  we  are  acting 
constitutionally  and  openly,  let  us 
hear  no  more  of  such  language,  which 
is  somewhat  worse  than  offensive. 

We  observe  from  the  report,  that 
these  passages  in  the  speech  of  Sir 
James  Graham  were  cheered  em- 
phatically by  the  Premier.  Indeed, 
m  his  own  address  to  the  House,  he 
touched  upon  similar  topics :  **  I 
should  be  most  grieved  if  I  thought 
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the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
country  were  induced,  by  the  restora- 
tion of  laws  which  enhance  the  price 
of  food,  to  consider  that,  by  imitating 
the  example  of  the  democracies  on 
the  Continent,  they  could  gain  any 
advantage  which  they  could  not  now 
obtain,  or  increase  the  prosperity 
they  are  deriving  from  the  ancient 
institn^ons  of  this  country.'*  We 
cannot  of  course  presume  to  say 
that  we  distinctly  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  this  complicated  sen- 
tence, which  we  now  put  upon 
record  for  the  benefit  of  future  stu- 
dents of  composition;  but  it  sounds 
very  like  a  hint  of  civil  insurrection. 
Now,  we  take  leave  to  say,  once  for 
all,  that  such  hints  and  inuendoes  are 
excessively  indecorous  and  improper 
when  emanating  from  any  Minister  of 
the  Crown  ;  and  that  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  particular,  considering  his 
antecedents,  is  a  vast  deal  too  fond 
of  indulging  in  this  sort  of  dubious 
talk.  His  business  and  his  duty  is 
to  inculcate  respect  for  the  laws,  not 
to  contemplate  their  infraction.  If  he 
entertains,  as  he  professes  to  do,  a 
deep  regard  for  the  Constitution,  he 
should  cautiously  abstain  from  hinting 
that  there  is  a  power  beyond  the  Con- 
stitution which  may  possibly  be  called 
in  to  control  it.  Certainly  we  are  not 
inclined  to  submit  ourselves  to  this 
sort  of  despotism,  or  to  be  deterred 
from  doing  our  duty,  and  expressing 
our  opinions,  by  vague  throats  of 
fature  consequences.  There  is  another 
passage  in  Lord  John  RnsselFs  speech 
which  is  open  to  peculiar  animadver- 
sion. He,  the  champion  of  popular 
opinion,  deprecates  any  appeal  to  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  import 
duties,  on  account  of  the  damage 
which  might  thereby  arise  to  trade  I 
Does  the  noble  lord  think  that  the 
great  body  of  the  British  agricul- 
turists now  under  the  pressure  of  the 
screw,  and  with  the  prospect  of  ruin 
before  them,  will  be  deterred  from 
prosecuting  their  demand  for  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  just  rights, 
by  any  such  considerations  as  these  ? 
Are  the  yeomanry  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  crushed  and  expatriated 
without  a  murmur,  simply  for  the 
sake  of  putting  the  manufacturers  to 
no  temporary  or  extra  inconvenience  ? 
The  Premier  may  depend  upon  it  that 
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he  will  never  save  himself  in  an  emer- 
gency  by  putting  forward  such  worth- 
less and  shallow  arguments.  Why, 
if  he,  like  Sir  James  Graham,  recog- 
nises the  great  and  growing  power  of 
the  country  party,  can  he  shnt  his 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that  that  power  is 
simply  the  embodiment  of  public  opi- 
nion, without  which  to  back  him,  Mr 
Disraeli's  speeches  and  motions  wonld 
be  as  innocuous  as  the  sheet  lightning 
of  a  summer's  evening  ? 

There  are  several  other  points 
arising  out  of  this  memorable  debate, 
to  which  we  intended  to  refer  had  our 
limits  permitted.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, avoid  noticing  the  prosperity 
terms  of  the  Royal  Speech  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  the  Session. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  however  much 
they  may  have  been  depressed  at 
different  periods  of  the  previous  year, 
are  always  marvellously  resuscitated 
towards  the  opening  of  the  Session. 
Thus,  in  December  1849,  the  cotton 
trade  was,  according  to  the  confession 
of  the  Free -Trade  organs,  in  a  very 
bad  condition.  Less  business  than 
formerly  had  been  done  during  the 
year ;  and  even  the  Economist  ques- 
tioned "  whether  *  the  power  of  pur- 
chase/ on  the  part  of  the  British  com- 
munity, is  nearly  equal  to  what  it  was 
in  1845."  In  February  thereafter, 
under  the  medical  treatment  of 
Ministers,  all  kinds  of  manufactures 
received  an  amazing  fillip.  Mr 
Labouchere  almost  wept  for  joy  at  the 
amazing  prosperity  of  the  shipowners, 
who,  ungrateful  villains  as  they  were, 
instantly  and  unanimously  repudiated 
the  soft  impeachment.  This  year 
there  has  been  the  same  burst  of  sun- 
shine precisely  at  the  same  season. 
Everything  is  cotikur  derose.  We 
were  exceedmgly  delighted  to  hear  it. 
In  our  ignorance  we  had  been  led  to 
oelieve  that  the  iron  trade  was  nearly 
in  a  state  of  stagnation,  and  the  cot- 
ton-mills not  remarkably  remunera- 
tive ;  but  it  appeared  that  we  were 
wrong.  However,  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, in  turning  over  the  Times^  we 
lighted  upon  a  paragraph  which  did 
not  appear  to  us  indicative  of  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  in  one  important 
branch  of  manufactures.  It  is  as 
follows  :— 
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**  State  of  Tbabb.  Manchester,  Ftbh 
13.  —  The  continaed  decline  of  cotton 
places  our  spinners  and  manufacturers  in 
a  very  awkward  and  critical  position. 
The  market  appears  to  have  lost  all  con- 
fidence, for  the  present,  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  prices,  and  heaviness  and  gloom 
are  its  prevailing  characteristics.  There 
has  scarcely  been  business  enongh  to-day 
to  determine  what  rates  would  be  acceded 
to  ;  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  that,  for 
any  considerable  order,  s  modification  of 
price  equal  to  3d.  per  piece  on  oloUi  on 
the  nominal  rates,  or  of  44d.  to  6d,  on  the 
prices  of  Thursday  last,  would  be  accept- 
ed. The  decline  on  yam  is  to  a  propor- 
tionate extent." 

Messrs  Littledale's  cu*cular  of  20th 
February  is  not  much  more  cheerful 
in  its  tone.  It  opens  thus :— '*  The 
dnlness  which  has  pervaded  our  dif- 
ferent produce  markets  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  still  continues,  bnt 
with  little  change  in  prices  during  the 
last  fortnight."  As  regards  the  article 
of  silk,  we  are  told  that — 

*  Since  the  commencement  of  the  month, 
several  parcels  of  China  raw  silk  have 
changed  hands  at  rather  lower  prices  than 
in  December  last.  The  manufacturers, 
finding  a  great  falling  off  in  the  sale  of 
their  goods,  have  shown  but  little  disposi- 
tion to  purchase.  This,  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  public  sales  which  are  now 
in  progress,  has  caused  great  dulness 
throughout  the  manufacturing  districts. 
East  India  and  China  piece-goods— the 
demand  for  which  has  suddenly  dimi- 
nished; and  prices  for  all  sorts  are  lower, 
except  good  and  fine  Corahs  (which  for 
some  months  past  have  been  very  scarce.) 
These  have  sold  at  previous  rates;  but  all 
other  descriptions  have  been  unsaleable." 

This  is  at  best  but  April  prosperity 
— gloom  and  brightness,  intermingled 
sunshine  and  showers. 

In  a  very  few  days  we  shall  learn 
how  Ministers  are  to  meet  the 
opposition  which  the  absurd  and  in- 
coherent financial  statement  of  Sir 
Charles  Wood  has  provoked.  We 
have  seen  bad  budgets  before,  but 
this  is  incomparably  the  worst  that 
was  ever  devised.  The  obnoxious 
and  unjust  Income  Tax  is  to  be  re- 
newed, solely  for  the  purpose  of 
bolstering  up  Free  Trade,  and  the 
removal  of  the  Window  Duties  is  to 
be  nearly  neutralised  by  the  imposition 
of  a  house  tax  I  The  **  happy  family,** 
it  must  be  owned,  have  an  especial 
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talent   for  making  themselves  nnU 
versally  unpopular. 

The  result  of  the  .division  on  Mr 
Disraeli's  motion  cannot  fail  to  be 
very  cheering  to  those  who  look  for 
the  advent  of  better  times,  and  more 
enlightened  legislation.  It  marks  the 
progress  which  has  been  made,  even 
m  the  present  Parliament,  from  which 
we  had  so  little  to  expect ;  and  it  will 
be  our  own  fault  if  the  advantage  is 
not  pursued.  We  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  serious  perusal  and 
consideration  of  all,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  landlords  of  Great  Britain, 
the  emphatic  peroration  of  Mr  Dis- 
raeli in  his  admirable  reply :  —  "I 
hope  honourable  gentlemen  will  not 
be  frightened  by  threats,  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  may  come.  I  hope 
there  is  still  so  much  spirit  in  gentle- 
men of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  they 
will  not  be  daunted  even  by  the  mys- 
tical reference  of  the  First  Minister, 
or  the  more  authoritative,  more  de- 
cided threats  that  may  reach  them 
from  any  other  quarter.  I  hope  hon- 
ourable gentlemen,  if  they  believe  they 


are  doing  their  duty  by  supporting 
this  motion — and  let  no  man  support 
it  who  does  not  believe  that  he  is  do- 
ing his  duty — will  feel  in  future  that 
theur  part  is  one  of  more  activity  in 
defen^g  the  interests  of  the  tenantry 
of  this  country.  This  is  mainly  a 
farmers*  question.  No  one  has  met 
my  argument  about  rent,  which  show- 
ed the  fallacy  of  that  barbarous  slang 
that  has  been  too  long  prevalent.  It 
is  a  farmers*  question.  Upon  the 
farmers  the  pressure  for  years  has 
been  too  severe ;  it  is  now  increasing. 
From  motives  I  can  appreciate,  and 
feelings  of  delicacy  I  can  comprehend, 
the  owners  of  the  soil  have  not  stood 
forward. to  vindicate,  as  they  ought 
to  have  done,  the  interests  of  the 
tenantry.  I  hope  that  this  is  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  that 
respect;  and  that  no  man,  whether 
owner  or  occupier,  will  hereafter  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  of  asking  from  an 
English  Parliament  that  justice  ta 
which  every  English  subject  is  en- 
titled.*' 


PrinUd  by  William  Bladcwood  4*  Som^  EdisAmrgk, 
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In  anrveying  the  literary  character 
of  SoQthey,  one  is  immediately  struck 
with  the  magnitude  of  his  undertak- 
ings— with  the  vast  scale  on  which 
his  operations  are  conducted.  The 
dramas,  epics,  j-omances,  histories, 
novels,  biographies,  poems,  and  books 
of  all  descriptions  which  he  at  differ- 
ent times  projected,  it  is  beyond  our 
e>wer  and  our  space  to  enumerate, 
ut  these  designs,  though  far  more 
numerous  than  any  one  life,  though 
extended  to  patriarchal  limits,  could 
have  accomplished,  were  yet  not  the 
dreams  of  a  mere  projector :  he  had 
the  daily  untiriog  industry  which 
works  out  the  scheme,  as  well  as  the 
bold  facility  which  designs  it.  What 
be  really  has  accomplished  it  takes 
away  our  breath  to  contemplate.  But 
such  was  the  manner  of  our  artist. 
His  work  did  not  grow  up,  from  small 
and  timid  commencements,  into  a 
magnitude  which  afterwards  surprised 
the  author  himself.  It  was  already 
an  epic  in  twenty  books  before  a  line 
was  written.  He  delighted  in  a  large 
canvass ;  and,  give  him  but  daylight 
enough,  it  should  every  inch  of  it  be 
filled.  Whilst  he  was  still  finishing 
the  groups  of  one  picture,  he  had 
already  drawn  the  outline  of  another 


equally  colossal.  We  find,  from  the 
letters  before  us,  that,  beyond  the  pre- 
sent epic  on  which  he  is  labouring, 
there  is  always  another  rising  into 
view.  Madoc  is  not  completed  before 
Thalaba  is  half  written.  T/iaiaba  is 
the  first  in  a  series  of  mythological 
epics,  each  of  which  is  to  illustrate  a 
diflerent  creed  or  superstition.  The 
Curse  of  Kehama  is  but  No.  2  of  this 
gigantic  series ;  and  all  the  while  his 
great  Spanish  and  Christian  epic, 
Roderick  Ute  Last  of  the  Goths^  is 
growing  up  into  maturity. 

It  follows  firom  this  description  of 
his  style  and  manner  of  composition, 
that  he  was  not  one  of  those  poets 
who  dwell  with  intense  interest  on 
some  one  portion  of  their  own  per- 
sonal experience,  or  some  one  aspect 
of  human  life  that  has  almost  exclu- 
sively attracted  them.  Such  poets 
work,  as  it  were,  entirely /rcwi  within. 
In  all  they  write,  they  are  uttering 
themselves.  Honey  and  wax,  jrhat- 
ever  they  store,  or  build  with,  it  is  all 
their  own :  it  has  all  passed  through 
some  quite  personal  process  of  elabo- 
ration. Southey  wa 
who  appropriate  ma 
sides,  and  materials 
his  eye  delighted  ic 
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tions ;  he  most  haye  the  forest  and 
the  quarry  put  at  his  disposal ;  and 
if  there  should  be  timber  at  hand 
already  hewn,  or  blocks  of  stone  from 
some  overthrown  temple,  he  knows 
how  to  take  and  apply  them  to  his 
purpose.  He  is  not  the  enamoured 
sculptor  who  is  satisfied  if  in  one 
beantifid  figure  he  can  carve  out  his 
own  ideal ;  nor  would  one  groupe  suf- 
fice, or  one  niche  in  the  temple,  to 
occupy  the  labours  of  his  hand  and 
his  heart.  He  must  be  architect  and 
sculptor  both ;  he  must  have  a  hun- 
dred niches,  and  a  hundred  pinnacles, 
to  fill  and  to  adorn  with  his  statuary. 
Nor  does  repetition  of  the  same  figure 
displease  him.  In  such  a  man  you 
do  not  expect  to  find  a  Praxiteles.  It 
is  not  a  Medicean  Venus,  it  is  rather  a 
cathedral  of  Milan  that  he  dreams  of 
creating. 

Southey  loved  gre^t  designs,  and 
many  of  them — he  liked  the  large 
book — and  from  this  it  followed  also 
that  he  demanded  of  his  readers  large 
share  of  their  time  and  patience.  This 
confident  claim  to  the  prolonged  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  becomes  noticeable 
as  a  kindred  peculiarity  of  his  mind, 
growing  partly  out  of  a  confident  tem- 
per, and  partly  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  prosecuted  his  art.  Pro- 
lixity was  his  besetting  sin— prolixity 
of  detail,  prolixity  of  style.  On  this 
rock  the  vessel  of  his  fame  has 
touched.  Will  it  go  down  ?  Will  it 
sink  in  the  miehty  waters  of  oblivion  ? 
If  so,  it  is  the  most  costly  treasure 
that  has  yet  enriched  the  deep.  Obli- 
yion  will  grow  very  wealthy  if  such  a 
freight  as  this  can  be  claimed  as  its 
due ;  and  very  rich,  indeed,  must  that 
literature  be  which  can  afford  to  lose 
such  a  poem  as  Roderick,  Prophe- 
cies, literary  as  well  as  political,  are 
dangerous  things  to  meddle  with.  All 
that  Southey  has  written,  whether  of 
poetry  or  prose,  cannot  possibly  en- 
dure ;  *but  much  may  live  in  fragment 
and  in  extract ;  and  the  stately  vessel 
of  Roderick,  we  think,  though  some- 
what heavily  built,  will  *<  ride  tilting 
o'er  the  waves,**  and  live  upon  the 
waters  to  the  last. 

This  prolixity,  this  unscrupulous 
demand  upon  the  patience  of  his 
reader,  was  in  some  measure  con- 
nected with  his  highest  attributes  as 
a  poet ;  and  it  was  also,  unfortunately 
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and  most  unnecessarily,  favoured  by 
certain  critical  theories  he  appears  to 
have  adopted. 

The  noblest  attribute  of  Southey's 
poetry — that  which,  in  our  opinion, 
elevates  it,  at  times,  to  the  very 
highest  order  of  excellence—is  the 
simple  power  which  he  manifests. 
Let  but  the  occasion  appear  when  the 
natural  feelings  of  all  mankind  are  to 
be  strongly  stirred,  and  Southey, 
without  apparent  effort,  is  always 
equal  to  the  task.  He  can  lay  the 
naked  palm  upon  the  heart,  and  it 
always  beats.  Where  a  man  of  less 
genius  would  have  exhausted  trope 
and  metaphor,  or  run  into  subtle 
refinement,  Southey,  depending  only 
on  the  natural  sympathies  of  all 
men,  and  confident  that  they  will 
respond  to  his  summons,  pours  forth 
his  even,  unadorned,  melodious,  and 
pathetic  verse.  Friend  never  meets 
friend  after  long  absence,  filial  or 
maternal  feelings  are  never  to  be 
expressed,  nor  any  shade  of  home- 
bred tenderness,  or  pure  or  gentle 
love,  or  any  of  the  strong  natural 
emotions  of  anger  or  revenge,  but 
this  poet  touches  the  theme  with  that 
simple  power  which  goes  at  once  to 
the  heart,  because  it  comes  directly 
from  the  heart.  Fond  as  he  is  of  vast 
machinery,  and  of  startling  and  super- 
natural incident,  it  is  this  grand  and 
simple  pathos,  this  power  over  the 
natural  sjrmpathies  of  men,  this  vivid 
portraiture  of  what  every  eye  has 
seen  and  every  heart  has  felt,  which 
^ves  the  peculiar  charm,  and  consti- 
tutes the  high  excellence,  of  his 
poetry.  Southey  himself  felt  this — 
he  knew  his  power — and  when,  in  the 
unrestrained  intercourse  of  letter- 
writing,  he  claims  for  himself  a  cer- 
tain kindred  and  alliance  with  Homer, 
as  sharing  in  his  simplicity,  he  ad- 
vances no  unjustifiable  claim  ;  al- 
though the  great  difference  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Pagan  poet  ren- 
ders any  comparison  very  difScult. 
That  simplicity  which  consists  in  a 
power  to  control  our  emotions,  with- 
out apparent  artifice  or  labour,  be- 
longs to  both.  Whether  Southey  here 
had  Homer  in  his  view  or  not,  he  was 
clearly  in  the  right  path.  But  when, 
theorishig  upon  his  art,  he  allowed 
himself  to  imitate  another  kind  of 
Homeric  simplicity — that  of  mere  de- 
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tail — a  aimplicitj  which,  whether  it 
be  Homeric  or  not,  degenerates  into 
tedioQsness  and  triviality  —  he  was 
plainly  wrong.  Let  the  poet  be  as 
simply  pathetic  as  he  pleases,  bat  not 
sorely  as  simply  wearisome  —  and 
about  matters  of  a  palpably  uninter- 
esting natore.  Now  we  do  not  say 
that  Sonthey  confaundtd  these  two 
different  kinds  of  simplicity ;  bnt  he 
mingled  them  together— he  adopted 
both.  He  possessed  the  power  to  stir 
the  heart  with  simple  lajignage ;  bnt 
what  had  he  to  do  with  that  simpli- 
city which  gives  ns  *^  a  catalogue  of 
the  ships?'* 

In  Madocy  the  earliest  of  his  epics 
which  it  would  be  fair,  perhaps,  to 
criticise,  we  find  striking  examples  of 
both  these  most  opposite  kinds  of 
simplicity.  We  have  many  a  noble 
description,  whether  of  grand  objects 
in  nature  or  of  situations  where  the 
strong  feelings  of  man  break  forth; 
and  we  have  also  more  lists  of  Welsh 
names,  terrible  to  the  ear,  and  nar- 
ratives that  emulate  in  weariness 
those  of  the  most  veracious  chronicler. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  that  his 
art  required  this  intermixture  of  the 
mere  prosaic,  and  that  it  should  be 
thereforestudiously  introduced.  It  was 
a  great  mistake.  The  course  of  a  long 
narrative  poem  will  bring  us  inevit- 
ably to  many  a  quiet  resting-place, 
where  we  may  recover  from  the 
last  great  excitement,  and  prepare 
for  the  next.  For  this  purpose  of 
relief,  there  was  no  need  to  introduce 
a  messeng^  in  the  following  fashion, 
which  we  presume  to  be  one  kind  of 
**  Homeric  simplicity^" 

**  Now  the  metsenger 
BntOT'd  the  hall :  Ooogmn,  of  Powje-Uad, 
He  of  Gfter^Einion  wu  it,  who  wu  cfaerged 
From  Gwjneth  to  Deheaburth,  %  brave  man, 
Of  eopioTU  ipeech.    He  told  the  roral  son 
Of  Oryffidd,  the  desoendant  of  the  fine 
Of  Rhyt-ab-TudTr  Mawr,  that  he  came  there 
From  David,  son  of  Owen,  of  the  stoek 
Of  kinglj  Crnan.     I  am  sent,  said  he, 
With  mendlv  greeting  ;  and  as  I  receive 
Welcome  ana  honour,  so,  in  David's  name, 
Am  I  to  thank  the  lord  of  Dinevawr.** 

—Book  12.  p.  346. 

Nor  do  we  gather  the  least  refresh- 
ment from  a  string  of  names  like 
these— 

^  Tjneio,  Merini, 
Boda  and  Brenda,  and  Aelgrvareh, 

Gwjnon  and  Celynin,  and  QwjnodvL**  Bruise  them,  and 

— F.  847.  nails, 
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This  is  evidently  tediousness /tti;- 
pense^  studied  and  plotted  prolixity ; 
the  last  quality  our  poet  needed  to  have 
laboriously  cultivated.  It  was  unfor- 
tunately the  natural  bias  he  had  to 
contend  against  Where  it  is  by  no 
means  relief  or  repose,  but  exdte- 
meat  that  he  is  providing  for  us,  we 
have  often  occasion  to  wish  that  he 
had  more  vividly  appreciated  the 
charm  of  brevity,  and  of  a  more  rapid 
movement.  His  poems  are  accom- 
panied— as  we  might  expect  from  one 
who  read  so  much,  and  calculated  so 
liberally  on  the  reading  power  of 
others — with  very  copious  notes.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  these  give 
us,  in  prose,  the  same  idea  that  is 
wrought  into  the  poem.  We  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  "  raw 
mateiial,"  to  use  a  phrase  that  the 
approaching  Exhibition  will  render 
familiar  to  all  ears,  and  of  observing 
the  change  effected  in  it  when  It  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
artist.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  at 
the  Great  Exhibition,  we  are  some- 
times here  disappointed  in  tiie  result. 
The  prose  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
has  ^ven  us  a  more  vivid  image  than 
the  verse  in  the  text.  We  are  told 
in  the  note  how  there  was  once  a 
wicked  king  called  Zohak.  *<The 
devil,  who  had  long  served  him,  re- 
quested at  last  permission  to  kiss  his 
shoulder.  Immediately  two  serpenti 
grew  there^  who  fed  upon  his  flesh, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  at  his  brain.'* 
These  two  serpents,  growing  out  of  a 
man's  own  body,  so  that  he  wounds 
himself  when  he  wounds  them,  and 
who  yet  prey  upon  him,  form  an 
image  horriUe  enough.  Is  the  effect 
hei^tened  by  the  elaborate  account 
in  the  text? 
*  There,  where  die  narrowing  ehasm 

RoselohierinthehUl, 
Stood  Zohak,  wretched  man,  condemned  to 
keep 

His  cave  of  punishment  ; 

His  was  the  frequent  scream, 
Which,  when  far  off,  the  prowling  jackal 
beard, 

He  howled  in  terror  back  : 

For  from  his  shoulders  grew 

Two  snakes  of  monster  size, 

Which  ever  at  his  head 

Aimed  their  rapacious  teeth. 
To  satiate  rating  hunger  with  his  brain. 
He,  in  the  eternal  conflict,  oft  would  seise 
Their  swelling  necks,  and,  in  his  giant  ffrasp, 
*"    •     "'  *  rend  their  flesh  with  blood  J. 
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And  howl  for  agony  ; 
Feeling  the  pangs  ne  gave,  for  of  himself 
Co-sentient  and  inseparahle  parts, 

The  snakj  torturers  grew/' 

Thahba,  Book  5. 

The  repetition  of  the  same  phrase 
or  senteDce  is  so  frequent  in  Southey 
as  to  become  a  mannerism.  It  is 
agreeable  and  effective  when  intro- 
duced occasionally,  tedioos  when  it 
becomes  a  habit. 

10. 

"  Woe !  woe !  for  A«la  takes  her  seat 
Upon  the  Mineral  pile  ! 
Calmly  she  took  her  seat. 
Calmly,  &c. 

11. 
Woe!  woe!  Nealliny, 
The  young  Nealliny  I** 

A  poem  which  is  a  very  general 
favonrite  will  serve  as  an  instance  of 
this  mannerism : — 

**  Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  my  soul, 
Descend  to  contemplate 
The  form  that  once  was  dear. 
The  spirit  is  not  there.'* 

And  the  same  stanza  ends— 

**  Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  iny  soul. 
Follow  thy  friend  beloved. 
The  spirit  is  not  there.*' 

We  are  not  censuring  this,  or  other 
individual  instances:  it  is  the  habit 
only,  tending,  as  it  does,  to  prolixity, 
which  is  disagreeable. 

In  prose,  the  style  of  Southey  is 
blameless — no  man  narrates  better; 
but  then  he  will  sometimes  narrate 
.  what,  for  the  general  effectof  his  work, 
had  better  have  been  left  untold.  Here, 
also,  is  the  same  habit  of  drawing 
largely  on  the  patience  of  the  reader. 
From  this,  his  historical  works  have 
suffered ;  and  especially  those  very 
works  where  he  had  most  original 
sources  at  command.  Apparently  he 
did  not  know  how  to  select,  or  how  to 
throw  away.  Though  so  well  versed 
in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  literature, 
bow  little  of  this  knowledge  has  he 
popularised  amongst  us!  In  one 
work,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  giving 
an  nnrestrained  indulgence  to  his 
cherished  habits  and  peculiarities, 
and  need  we  say  what  a  wanton,  ex- 
travagant, tyrannical  demand  he 
makes   upon    the   patience    of   his 


readere,  in  the  Doctor  /  When  Sterne 
wrote  his  Tristram  Shandy ^  he  imi- 
tated the  vagaries  of  Rabelais,  and 
had  recourse  to  his  well-known  tricks 
and  devices,  to  keep  the  attention  of 
his  reader.  He  had  no  long  story  to 
tell,  nor  perhaps  could  have  told  one 
with  success ;  but  he  had  his  charac- 
tera— Uncle  Toby,  Mr  Shandy,  Cor- 
poral Trim ;  and  he  knew  that  if, 
between  the  intervals  when  these 
must  necessarily  leave  the  stage,  he 
could  amuse  his  audience,  or  keep 
them  in  tolerable  humour,  till  he 
could  bring  these  characters  back 
again,  all  would  be  well.  His  caprices 
and  diversions,  and  vagaries  of  all 
kinds,  served  him  instead  of  a  plot  or 
plan  in  which  to  insert  these  favourite 
characters.  But  in  writing  the  Doctor^ 
Southey  manifestly  proceeds  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  Not  on  him  falls  the 
labour  of  keeping  the  attention  of  the 
reader ;— that  an  inexhaustible  atten- 
tion is  already  there,  he  makes  no 
matter  of  doubt:  he,  quite  at  his 
leisure,  amuses  himself  by  presenting 
to  it,  one  by  one,  his  heterogeneous 
assortment  of  curiosities.  His  Doctor 
Dove  is  nobody  at  all— a  mere  shadow 
of  Dr  Sonthey,  long  or  short,  as  the 
sun  rides  high  or  low.  There  is  not 
a  character  in  the  book— none  that 
yon  think  of  for  a  moment,  when  the 
volumes  are  closed,  or  whose  reap- 
pearance yon  have  been  eagerly 
watching  for,  as  you  proceeded  in 
their  pernsal.  But  there  are  some 
fragments  of  narrative  here  and  there, 
of  great  beauty— there  are  some  good 
stories,  inimitably  told ;  and  you  read 
on,  looking  about  through  the  book 
for  more  of  these  precious  fragments. 
You  must  really  possess  that  indomi- 
table patience  which  the  author  cal- 
culated on  when  be  wrote  it,  if  you 
can  read  it  steadily  through  to  the 
end. 

The  minor  poems  of  Southey,  hla 
lyrics,  sonnets,  odes,  and  the  like, 
would  not  in  general  afford  favourable 
specimens  of  his  genius.  Some  of 
these  have  become  popular,  as  7^ 
Dead  Friend,  and  The  Holy  Tree. 
From  one  of  these,  called  The  Ebb 
Tide,  we  cannot  resist  quoting  a 
couple  of  stanzas  which  have  often 
recurred  to  us  as  extremely  pleasing. 
The  melody  is  perfect  as  the  lan- 
guage:— 
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*•*  With  many  »  stroke,  and  strong, 
The  labooring  boatmen  upward  plied  their  oars. 
Yet  little  way  they  made,  though  labouring 
long 
Between  thy  winding  shoree. 

*•  Now  down  thine  ebbing  tide 
The  unlabour'd  boat  falls  rapidly  along; 
The  solitary  helmsman  sits  to  guide, 
And  sings  an  idle  song. 

Ou  turning  to  the  edition  that  lies 
before  us  of  his  collected  poems,  we 
find  that  all  these,  and  some  other 
popular  favourites,  bear  date  **  West^ 
hwry,  1799."  This  is  the  period  of  his 
life  which,  he  tells  us,  was  the  most 
fertile  in  poetry.  Whether  from  this 
exuberance,  or  from  unsettled  plans 
of  life — for  be  was  still  looking  for- 
ward from  his  retreat  at  Westbury, 
occasionally  and  fearfully,  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law — be  never  before 
or  since  threw  90  much  of  his  poetry 
into  his  shorter  pieces.  He  scattered 
it  with  a  liberality  from  which  he 
afterwards  refrained  ;  reserving  his 
best  moods,  henceforth,  for  his  great- 
est tasks.  At  this  period,  he  threw 
off  several  of  those  lighter  pieces,  half 
sportive  and  half  serious,  which  con- 
tain a  vein  of  poetry  partly  concealed 
by  a  levity  of  manner.  Here  occur 
the  "Lines  to  the  Spider,"  which 
conclude  with  a  personal  reference 
very  apposite  to  the  poet. 

"  Both  busily  our  needful  food  to  win — 
We  work,  as  nature  taught,  with  ceaseless 
pains: 
Thr  bowels  thou  dost  spin, 
i  spin  my  brains.** 

Bearing  the  same  date,  also,  we  find 
a  certain  mock  Pindaric  gde  to  a 
Gooseberry  Pie^  from  which  some  lines 
might  be  gathered  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  true  Pindaric.  It  is  composed 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  famous  riddle 
known  in  all  nurseries,  which  shadows 
out  a  plum-pudding,  under  a  magni- 
ficent description  of  its  several  ingre- 
dients. 

**  The  flour  of  England,  and  the  fruit  of  Spain, 
Met  together  in  a  shower  of  rain,**  &c. 

In  like  manner,  the  various  ingre- 
dients of  a  gooseberry-pie  transport 
the  imagination  of  the  poet  to  the 
corn-field,  to  the  mill,  to  the  ship  that 
brings 

"  The  sugar  for  my  pie !  ** 

But,  whilst  composing  in  this  ban- 
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tering  mock-heroic  style,  the  poet,  as 
is  not  nnnsual  in  such  cases,  strikes 
out  some  lines  that  might  take  their 
place  in  his  gravest  efforts  of  descrip- 
tive poetry.  What  could  be  better 
than  the  view  we  catch  here  of  the 
green  corn-field  ?— 

**  The  rains  descend,  the  grains  they  grew  ; 
Saw  ye  the  vegetabte  ocean 
Roll  its  ffreen  ripple  to  the  April  gale  ?*' 

It  is  not,  however,  to  his  shorter 
pieces,  whether  written  at  an  early  or 
late  period,  that  any  one  anxious  to 
form  an  accurate  estimate  of  Southey's 
poetry  would  often  have  occasion  to 
refer.  He  would  probably  be  satis- 
fied with  taking  for  the  subjects  of  bis 
examination  the  four  great  narrative 
poems,  Madoc^  Thaiaba,  The  Curse  of 
Kehama^  and  Roderick.  He  would 
not  ignore  the  existence  of  all  beside ; 
but  be  would  be  justified  if— with  a 
few  exceptions — be  confined  bis  at- 
tention to  these.  Southey*s  earliest 
epic,  Joan  of  Arc^  exhibits  no  quality 
of  excellence  which  is  not  shown  in 
greater  maturity  in  bis  subsequent 
works;  and  after  the  publication  of 
Roderick^  be  wrote  nothing  which 
adds  to  bis  poetical  reputation. 

Of  these  four,  it  may  be  already 
gathered  that  we  look  upon  Roderick 
the  Last  of  the  Goths  as  greatly  pre- 
eminent. It  is  truly  a  grand  and 
noble  poem.  The  subject  is  one 
which  will  always  command  the  sym- 
pathies of  men — as  long  at  least  as 
patriotism  and  Christian  piety  are 
sentiments  which  may  be  safely  ap- 
pealed to.  The  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  hero  are  as  happily  adap- 
ted to  the  purposes  of  poetry  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  A  discrowned 
monarch,  driven  from  his  throne  by 
invaders  whom  bis  own  crime  has 
called  into  the  country;  a  monarch 
repentant,  who  has  become  a  monk, 
and  who  in  the  garb  of  a  priest  returns 
to  rescue  Spain  from  its  Infidel  op- 
pressors— returns,  not  to  place  the 
crown  upon  bis  own  brow,  bnt  to 
liberate  bis  country — ^king,  patriot, 
and  priest,  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
unite  legitimately  in  any  one  person 
deeper  and  more  numerous  sources  of 
interest.  This  monarch-monk  retnms 
to  the  scene  of  his  past  glories  and 
bis  past  transgressions,  mingles  with 
those  whom  be  had  mled,  with  those 
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whom  he  had  loTed,  with  those  whom 
he  had  injured.    In  a  didgaise  which 
grief  and  penance,  more  than  change 
of  garment,  have  made  complete,  he 
enconntera  old  associates,  hears  his 
own   name   hononred  or   accursed, 
meets  his   friend,    his  mother,  his 
enemy,  and  bears  the  confession  of 
her  whom  he  had  so   passionately 
loved,  and  so  deeply  wronged.    On 
every  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
though  the  situation  in  each  is  some- 
what similar,  the  poet  is  always  eqoal 
to  the  demand  made  upon  him.    Oar 
heart  never  fails  to  beat  at  the  trying 
moment.    At  the  last  revelation  of 
himself,  when  the  spirit  of  the  monarch 
and  the  warrior  breaks  through  all 
disguise,  and  in  the  thick  of  the  battle 
he  shouts  his  war-cry,  **  Roderick  the 
Goth  I'*  all  our  blood  is  stirred ;  a 
noble  termination  is  secured  to  the 
poem,  yet  still  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  whole.   No  long  poem  could 
be  mentioned,  where  this  harmony  of 
all  the  parts  is  so  well  sustained. 
All  is  in  keeping,  from  the  time  when 
we  first  see  the  steed  Orelio  standing 
alone  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
follow  its  late  master  to  bis  solitary 
penance  and  bis  hermit's  cell,  to  the 
time  when  we  see  the  same  steed 
again  deserted,  standing  again  by  the 
river-side,  but  not  till  its  master  had 
accomplished    his    penitential    and 
patriotic  purpose. 

In  other  cases,  we  do  not  appre- 
hend that  Southoy  has  been  fortunate 
in  the  plot  or  story  of  his  epics.    In 
Madoa,  he  comes  into  most  unfortu- 
nate competition  with  history.    Tbe 
poem  Is  tame  in  comparison  with  the 
true  accounts  we  read  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  of  its  original 
inhabitants.     Prescott,  in  his  Cofi- 
7«M/  <^  Mexico^  has  given  the  amp- 
</0-^roc0to  this  poem.    His  account 
of  the  Aatecs  is  so   wonderftil,  so 
trembles  on  the  borders  of  the  impos- 
sible, that  it  were  utter  folly  to  add 
anything  from  the  stores  of  poetic 
invention.    In  such  a  case  as  this, 
the  simplest  prose,  that  which  bears 
on  It  most  conspicuously  the  character 
of  Mmi%,  U  evidently  the  most  effec- 
tlve  vehicle.    For  where  the  truth  is 
so  extraordinary,  nothing  should  be 
done  by  a  writer  to  weaken  the  im- 
pression  that  it  i$  trug.    In  Thalab<^ 
and  The  Curse  qfKekama^  he  certainly 
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does  not  come  in  eompetition  with 
history ;  and  his  theme  may  justify 
the  utmost  wildness  and  extravagance 
of  invention.    Mythology  gives  him 
his  materials,  his  scene,  and  the  per- 
sons of  his  drama;  but  in  one  of 
these  poems,  if  not  in  both,  the  read^ 
is  perpetually  staggered  by  a  ceruin 
monstrosity,  both  in  the  fiction,  and 
the  theological  ideas  on  which  the 
fiction   is  founded.     The   Curse   of 
Kehama^  which  is  the  most  unfortu- 
nate in  this  respect,  is  built  on  the 
strange  perversity  of  thought— that 
certain  religious  rites  wiU  force  from 
the  gods  themselves  their  fixed  re- 
ward, though  they  are  even  performed 
by  an  impious  man.    That  such  a 
doctrine  was  ever  seriously  believed 
by  any  human  being,  we  should  re- 
quire very  stringent  evidence  to  prove 
to  us;  but  granted  that  this  must  be 
registered  amongst  the  follies  of  man- 
kind, it  still  presents  to  a  European 
reader  such  a  desperate  confusion  of 
thought,  such  a  dislocation  of  all  pre- 
conceived ideas,  that  it  becomes  the 
source,  whenever  it  is  presented  to 
his  mind,  of  mere  bewilderment,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  very  fit  for  tbe 
purpose  of  the  poet    We  have  the 
pious  act,  performed  by  the  impious 
worshipper,  obtaining  its  celestial  re- 
ward against   tbe  will  of  tbe  gods. 
One  may  find  in  Europe  ignorant 
men  who  believe  that  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies,  prayers  and  observ- 
ances, have  a  virtue  in  themselves 
apart  from  tbe  sentiment  of  piety 
they  demonstrate  or  express ;  but  the 
most   ignorant  of  the  populace   of 
Naples  or  Castile  would  start  with 
horror  at  tbe  idea  that  prayers,  or 
the  wax  taper,  would  operate  in  theur 
favour  against  the  will  of  the  saints, 
or  of  tbe  Virgin. 

In  Rodent,  however,  he  has  been 
as  fortunate  in  the  construction  of  bis 
desiffu  as  he  has  been,  in  general,  suc- 
cessful in  its  execution.  The  story  and 
the  hero  are  one.  The  narrative  is 
simple  and  stirring,  yet  it  aims  at  no 
other  interest  than  what  it  acquires 
from,  or  participates  with,  the  great 
hero  of  the  piece.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  Mere  plot,  the  turns  of  fortune, 
or  surprismg  events,  should  be  left  to 
the  novelist:  the  poet  seeks  in  bis 
story  only  a  stage  and  scene  for  his 
great  actota.  Boderick  is  seen  moving 
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through  these  incidents,  for  he  coald 
not  t^  Roderick  without  them,  bat 
the  incidents  are  not  there  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  man  ;  nor  do  they 
ever  distract  onr  attention  from  him. 

To  quote  individual  passages  from 
a  poem  so  well  known  is  unnecessary. 
Neither  have  we  space.  We  wish, 
moreover,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a 
subject  which  may  be  interesting  to 
writers,  as  well  as  readers  of  verso— on 
the  metre  of  TAoia^a—and  such  room 
as  we  have  for  quotation  must  be 
reserved  for  this  purpose.  Our 
extracts  shall,  if  possible,  combine  the 
double  purpose  of  recalling  the  metre, 
and  also  some  of  the  most  agreeable 
passages  of  the  poem. 

The  Curse  of  Kehama  is  written  in 
quite  irregular  verse,  the  line  chang- 
ing its  length  and  cadence  at  plea- 
sure, but  in  rhyme.  The  rhyme  itself 
is  often  omitted,  but  this  passes  with- 
out the  notice  of  the  reader,  or  was 
intended  to  escape  his  notice.  Tha- 
laha  is  written  with  the  same  irregu- 
larity of  verse  and  without  rhyme. 
The  experiment  was  a  bold  one. 
Has  it  been  successful  ?  Would  it  be 
wise  to  imitate  it? 

Let  us  first,  by  a  few  extracts,  recall 
this  metre  to  the  reader.  Thalaba— 
it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  remind 
him— is  named  the  Destroyer,  because 
he  is  destined  to  destroy  Dom  Daniel^ 
and  aU  the  powers  magical  or  diabo- 
lical thereof.  Why  he  in  particular 
is  destined  to  this  task,  or  why,  if  a 
mere  stripling  could  perform  such  a 
feat,  Dom  Daniel  was  allowed  to 
exist  so  long,  are  questions  which  it 
would  not  be  discreet  to  ask :  we  are 
here  pious  Mahometans,  and  must 
receive  these  matters  with  due  sub- 
mission and  docility.  The  magicians, 
who  knew  that  their  fatal  enemy 
would  spring  from  the  race  of  Hodei- 
rah,  kill  the  whole  family— with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  only  one 
they  had  reason  to  fear.  The  widow 
flies  into  the  desert  with  her  one 
preserved  child. 
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"  Zeinab  torned  her  eyes 
To  Heaven,  and  praised  the  Lord  ; 

*  He  gave,  he  tieikes  away  !  * 

The  pioas  sufferer  cried  ; 

*  The  Lord  onr  God  it  good !  * 


'* '  Good  is  he  ?  *  quoth  the  boj : 
*  Why  are  mv  brethren  and  mv  sisters  slain  ? 
Why  is  mj  father  killed? 
Did  ever  ure  neelect  our  prayers, 
Or  ever  lift  a  hand  unelean  to  Heaven  ? 
Did  ever  stranrar  from  our  tent 
Unwelcomed  turn  away  ? 
Mother !  He  is  not  good  !  * 


<*  Then  Zeinab  beat  her  breast  in  agony  ; 
'O  God,  forgive  the  child  ! 
He  knows  not  what  he  says  ; 
Thou  know*st  I  did  not  teach  him  thoughts 
like  these : 
O  Prophet,  pardon  him  !  *  " 

This  is  only  verse  to  the  eye. 
Print  it  in  a  continuous  form  as  prose 
is  printed,  and  it  would  difl^er  in 
nothing  from  ordinary  prose.*  There 
is,  however,  jingle  enough  In  other 
parts.  Almost  every  ballad  metre  in 
the  language  takes  its  turn,  divested 
of  the  rhyme  that  usually  accompa- 
nies it. 

As  the  widow  and  her  son  wander 
through  the  desert,  a  city,  invisible  to 
all  other  mortal  eyes,  suddenly  breaks 
upon  their  vision.  They  enter  it; 
there  is  one  old  man  only  living  there ; 
all  the  other  inhabitants  have  been 
destroyed  for  their  sins.  The  old 
man  says — 

"  Alas  !  in  the  day  of  mv  youth, 

The  hum  of  mankind 
Was  heard  in  yon  wilderness  waste  ; 

0''er  all  the  winding  sands 
The  tents  of  Ad  were  pitched  ; 

Happy  Al-Ahkaf  then ! 
For  many  and  brave  were  her  sons 
Her  daughters  were  many  and  fair.** 

Does  the  reader  like  this  tune,  this 
ballad  sing-song,  wit 
A  young  lady  once 
our  presence,  to  a 
without  hearing  th 
music.  This  jig  sho 
rhyme,  if  jig  it  was 


•  « *  Good  is  he  1  *  quoth  the  boy.  '  Why  are  my  brethren  and 
Why  is  my  father  killed  1  Did  ever  we  neglect  our  prayers,  or 
unclean  to  Heaven  !  Did  ever  stranger  fh>m  onr  tent  unwelcc 
Mother  I     He  is  not  good  !' 

**  *  Then  Zeinab  beat  her  breast  in  agony.  *0  God,  forgive  the 
not  what  he  says  ;  thou  know'st  I  did  not  teach  him  thongh 
Prophet,  pardon  him  I ' " 
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entrance  of  Thalaba  this  miracu- 
lous city  disappears,  and  the  Angel  of 
Death  takes  away  both  the  old  man 
and  his  mother.  He  is  left  alone; 
but  he  soon  finds  friends  in  the  desert. 
In  the  next  book  he  is.  living  with 
the  old  man  Moath,  and  his  daughter 
Oneiza.  The  wicked  magician  Ab- 
daldar  is  in  pursuit  of  him,  disguised 
as  an  honest  trayeller.  Mark  the 
jingle  of  the  first  lines,  the  flow  of 
those  that  follow,  and  the  very  pretty 
picture  they  give  us: — 

**  At  length  to  the  cords  of  a  tent. 
That  were  stretched  by  an  island  of  PalniB, 
In  the  desolate  sea  of  the  sands. 
The  seemly  traveller  came. 
Under  a  shapely  painty 
Herself  as  shapely^  there  a  damsel  stood ; 
She  held  iter  ready  rotie^ 
And  looked  toioards  a  boy. 
Who  from  the  tree  abovet 
With  one  hand  clinging  to  its  trunk. 
Cast  fjoith  the  other  down  the  clustered  dates,^^ 

How  the  boy  escapes  the  malice  of 
Abdaldar  there  is  no  need  to  relate, 
nor  how  he  discovers  that  he  is  to 
depart  on  his  dread  mission,  "when 
the  sun  shall  be  darkened  at  noon." 
Enough  for  our  purpose  that  he  is 
watching  for  this  eclipse,  his  heart 
beating  with  hope.  Oneiza,  the  Arab 
maid,  is  watching  too  for  the  signal 
of  departure,  and  her  heart  is  beat- 
ing, but  not  with  hope.  She  sees  it 
first— 

XXXVI. 

"  *  Why  is  that  anxious  look,'  Oneiia  ask'd, 
Still  upward  cast  at  noon  ? 
Is  Thalaba  weary  of  our  tent  ?  ' 
'  I  would  be  ^one,'  the  youth  replied, 

'  That  I  might  do  my  task, 
And  full  of  fflory  to  the  tent  return, 
Whence  I  should  part  no  more.* 

XXXVII. 

''  But  on  the  noontide  sun. 
As  anxious  and  as  oft  Oneiza's  eye 

Was  upward  glanced  in  fear. 
And  now  as  Thalaba  replied,  her  cheek 

Lost  its  fresh  and  lively  hue, 

For  in  the  sun's  brieht  edge 

She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  a  little  speck. 

The  sage  Astronomer 

Who  tcith  the  love  of  science  full. 

Trembled  that  da^  at  every  passing  cloud  : 

He  had  not  seen  U^Uwas  a  speck  so  smalV* 

These  last  lines  are  beautiful,  and 
we  may  always  notice  that,  when  the 
poet  has  anything  really  good,  he 
takes  care  not  to  put  it  into  sing-song 
and  jingle.  The  signal  having 
appeared,  Thalaba  departs  from  the 
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pleasant  home  that  has  been  so  plea- 
santly described,  in  the  desert,  and 
enters  upon  his  career  of  trial  and 
enterprise. 

'*  In  the  eve  he  arrived  at  a  well ; 
An  accacia  bent  over  its  side, 
Under  whose  lon^  light-hanging  boo^ui 
He  chose  his  night's  abode.*' 

Having  nothing  particularly  poetic  to 
say,  the  bells  are  set  ringing.  As 
one  amongst  his  trials  or  adventures, 
Thalaba  finds  himself  in  a  false  para- 
dise, the  work  of  magicians.  If  be 
gives  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
he  is  lost. 

«( The  astonished  Thalaba, 
Doubting,  as  though  an  unsubstantial  dreazn 
Beguiled  him,  closed  his  eyes. 
And  opened  them  again ; 
And  yet  uncertified. 
He  pressed  them  close,  and,  as  he  looked 
around. 
Questioned  the  strange  reality  again. 
He  did  not  dream  ; 
They  still  were  there. 
The  glittering  tents. 
The  odorous  groves. 
The  gorgeous  palaoes," 

Can  this  be  reckoned  at  all  in  the 
catalogue  of  verse?  Thalaba  is 
tempted  with  wine.  The  very  idea 
of  wine,  we  suppose,  is  associated 
with  song,  and  thus  dictates  the 
metre— 

"  But  Thalaba  took  not  the  draught, 
For  rightly  he  knew  had  the  Prophet  for- 
bidden 
That  beverage,  the  mother  of  sins.'* 

He  is  tempted  by  a  bevy  of  wanton 
damsels.  He  is  saved  by  thoughts  of 
his  own  Arabian  maid ;  and  as  Soutbey 
is  never  at  fault  when  a  tender  chord 
is  to  be  touched,  the  lines  that  follow 
are  natural  and  pathetic : — 

^  He  rose,  and  from  the  banquet-room  he 
rushed, 
Tears  coursed  his  burning  cheek  ; 
And  nature  for  a  moment  woke  the  thought. 
And  murmured  that,  from  all  domestic  joyt 
Estranged,  he  wandered  o'er  the  world,    - 
A  lonely  being,  far  from  all  he  loved. 
Son  of  Hodeirah  I  not  among  thy  crimes 
That  momentary  murmur  shall  be  written.'* 

His  Arabian  maid  is  nearer  than  he 
could  have  anticipated.  She  also  has 
been  driven  into  this  false  paradise. 
He  saves  her  from  her  pursuer,  and 
they  wander  together  through  these 
gardens,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  find 
a  passage  out.  They  follow  the  course 
of  a  river,  wisely  condoding  that 
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where  the  river  passes  they  too  can 
pass.  Bat  the  river  falls  down  a 
tremendous  precipice. 
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VII. 

"'AllahsaveasI' 
Oneixa  cried  ;  *  there  is  no  path  for  man 
From  this  accarsed  place  !  * 
And  as  she  spoke,  her  joints 
Wwe  loosenea,  and  her  knees  sank  under 
her. 

*  Cheer  up,  Oneiza  !*  Thalaba  replied  ; 

*  Be  of  good  heart.     We  cannot  fly 

The  dangers  of  this  place, 
But  we  can  conquer  them !  * 

VIII. 

'*  And  the  youne  Arab's  soul 
Arose  within  him :  *  What  is  he,'  he  cried, 
*  Who  hath  prepared  this  garden  of  delight. 
And  wherefore  are  its  snares  ?  '    .    .    . 

X. 

**  *  Woe  to  him ! '  cried  the  Appointed,  a 
stem  smile 
Darkening  with  stronger  shades  his  coun- 
tenance. 

*  Woe  to  him  !— he  hath  laid  his  toils 

To  take  the  antelope  ; 
The  Lion  is  come  in  !'  " 

Try  the  same  experiment  that  we 
suggested  before  with  these  lines. 
They  are  very  pleasing  to  the  ear; 
they  are  perfectly  unobjectionable ; 
they  are  as  good  prose  as  verse. 
"  '  Cheer  up,  Oneiza  I '  TMaba  re- 
plied. '  Be  of  good  heart.  We  can- 
not fly  the  dangers  of  this  place,  but 
we  can  conquer  them.* "  They  escape, 
however,  from  this  enchanted  spot ; 
they  are  married,  Oneiza  dies,  and 
Thalaba  hides  himself,  a  solitary  and 
miserable  man,  amongst  the  tombs. 
What  shall  we  say  to  ihis  metre  ? — 

"  Old  Mam. 
"  *  A  stranger,  did  you  say  ? ' 

"  Woman, 
"  *  An  Arab  bom,  like  vou  ; 
But  go  not  among  the  tombs. 
For  the  tight  of  hit  wretchedness 
Might  make  a  hard  heart  ache.'' 

«*  Old  Man. 
"  *  A'aw,  nay  !  I  never  yet  have  shunned 
A  countryman  in  distress  I 
And  the  sound  of  his  dear  native  tongue 
May  be  like  the  voice  of  his  friend.'  " 

We  have  not  given  examples  of  half 
the  varied  metres  that  occur,  and  this 
is  the  only  instance  we  have  presented 
(there  are  many  of  them)  where  the 
line  cannot  be  read  in  any  metre 
whatever,  so  far  as  our  ear  can  de- 
tect.  But  we  have  quoted  sufficiently 


to  recall  the  general  effect  of  the  poem 
to  the  reader.  The  conclusion  to 
which  we  think  he  will  arrive  is  this 
—that  in  most  cases  the  sing-song  is 
disagreeable;  and  that,  when  we 
escape  from  this  unrhymed  ballad 
metre,  we  fall  into  a  strain  so  like  to 
prose  that  it  has  very  little  other 
distinction  than  its  mode  of  printing. 
There  are  passages,  no  doubt,  where 
the  flow  of  the  metre  is  both  agreeable 
and  has  the  full  effect  of  verse,  but 
these  passages  are  brief.  We  are 
either  carried  down  a  long  stanza, 
where  the  ear  has  no  resting-place,  or 
else,  in  order  to  break  up  the  mono- 
tony, we  are  teazed  with  discords  or 
with  ballad  tunes.  Perhaps  a  better 
instance  could  not  be  selected  of  a 
successful  adaptation  of  his  peculiar 
metre  than  the  well-known  passage 
where  Thalaba  encounters  the  witch, 
spinning  her  wicked  thread  upon  the 
wheel.  Even  here,  the  lines  that  are 
really  pleasing  are  not  many;  we 
mark  them  in  italics : — 

"  He  found  a  woman  in  a  cave, 
A  solitary  woman^ 
Who  bv  the  fire  was  spinning. 
And  singing  as  she  snun. 
The  pine  boughs  were  cheerfuUv  blazing. 
And  her  face  was  bright  with  the  flames; 
Her  face  was  as  a  damsel's  face. 
And  yet  her  hair  was  pey. 
She  bade  him  welcome  wttk  a  smile. 
And  still  continued  spimmmg. 
And  sinaing  as  ske  spun. 
The  thread  the  woman  drew 
Was  finer  than  a  silkworm\ 
Was  finer  than  the  gossamer ; 
The  song  she  suna  was  low  and  sweet. 
But  Thalaba  knew  not  the  words." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  you  may 
sometimes  find  two  or  three  consecu- 
tive lines  of  blank  verse  in  a  passage  of 
prose ;  but  if  you  are  permitted,  as  in 
Thalaba,  to  make  the  pause  wherever 
you  please,  there  is  no  harmonious 
prose  that  you  might  not  convert  into 
verse,  by  merely  printing  it  differently. 
Let  the  reader  make  the  experiment ; 
let  him  write  some  stanzas  of  Sou  they  *s 
verse,  where  it  has  not  the  ballad 
jingle,  as  prose  is  written ;  let  him 
take  any  passage  of  respectable  prose, 
where  the  subject  is  not  very  discord- 
ant, and  write  it  as  verse—he  will  find 
that,  so  far  as  the  ear  is  concerned, 
the  verse  becomes  very  good  prose, 
and  the  prose  tolerable  verse,  o  la 
Thalaba.  The  same  doughy  if  you  do 
but  draw  it  out  in  threads,  and  twist 
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it  to  and  fro,  becomes  excellent  maca- 
roni.* 

Bat  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  yerae  is 
pleasing,  what  matters  it  how  nearly 
it  may  be  allied  to  prose?  If  the 
nnrbymed  and  onrestricted  metre  be 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  why  should  it 
not  answer  all  purposes  of  verse? 
We  have  not  said  that  it  may  not ; 
bat,  to  determine  the  question,  it  ia 
necessary  to  glance  at  some  of  these 
purposes  of  verse. 

Since  prose  can  be  rendered  almost 
as  melodious  as  blanlc  verse,  and  more 
varied  in  its  harmonies,  why  not  be 
contented  altogether  with  prose? — 
why,  if  you  have  discarded  rhyme, 
have  recourse  at  ail  to  metrical 
arrangement?  To  this  question  a 
reader  of  taste  would  immediately 
reply,  that  there  is  a  certain  styU 
which  pleases  extremely  in  verse, 
and  which  would  be  extremely  dis-* 
pleasing  in  prose.  There  are  phrases, 
inversions,  transpositions  of  words 
from  the  customary  order  in  which 
they  are  used,  elliptical  forms  of 
expression,  omissions  of  smidl  con* 
necting  words,  and  the  like,  which 
are  permissible  and  graceful  in  a 
metrical  composition,  but  which 
would  be  affected  and  altogether 
intolerable  in  prose.  And  why, 
again,  is  there  this  distinction? 
Why  is  that  permissible  and  agree- 


able in  verse,  which  would  be  affec- 
tation'in  prose?  For  this  sinaple 
reason;  that,  in  a  metrical  composi- 
tion, the  recnrrence  of  a  certain 
fixed  rhythm  is  a  recognised  oMtetaibU 
object.  Omissions,  and  inversions, 
and  other  licenses,  which  do  not 
impair  the  lucidity  and  significance 
of  the  language,  and  which  promote 
harmony,  have  therefore  in  verse  a 
distinct  justification  which  they  alto- 
gether want  in  prose.  The  necessity 
of  the  metre,  in  the  first  place, 
justifies  these  slight  departures  from 
ordinary  modes  of  speech,  and  their 
association  with  the  pleasure  of 
harmony  secures  them  afterwards  a 
stated  and  expected  place  in  poetical 
compositions.  But  from  this  it  follows, 
that  if  the  harmony  of  verse  is  not 
more  diflScult  than  that  of  prose — if 
yon  should  relax  it  gradually  itom. 
all  fixed  rule,  from  the  recnrrence  of 
the  same  line,  the  same  pauses — yon 
lose  the  original  ground  of  justifica- 
tion for  any  departure  from  the 
ordinary  forms  of  speech,  and  the 
poeticai  style  can  no  longer  be  vindi- 
cated. 

We  pretend  to  utter  no  dictum 
upon  the  matter ;  but  thus  H  stands. 
If  any  writer  should  adopt  this 
irregular  blank  verse  of  TAoio^  and 
should  throw  aside  that  displeasing 
sing-song  and  jingle  which  Southey 


♦  We  opened  Burke  On  ike  Freneh  Revolution^  the  book  which  happened  to  be 
nearest  at  hand,  and  resolved  to  write  ont  in  the  metre  of  Thalaha  the  very  first 
passage  that  the  eye  fell  upon.  Political  discussion  looks  strange  enough  in  verse, 
bat  into  Thdlahan  verte  it  arranged  itself  directly.    Here  it  is  :— 

I. 

*  Yon  wonld  not  cure  these  evils  by  resolving 
That  there  should  be  no  more  monarohs, 
Nor  ministers  of  state, 

Kor  of  the  gospel ; 
No  interpreters  of  law  ; 
No  general  officers ; 
No  public  councils. 
Yon  might  change  the  names  ; 
The  things  in  some  shape  most  remain.*' 

II. 
"  Wise  men  will  apply  their  remedfies  to  vices, 
Not  to  names  ; 
To  the  causes  of  evil  which  are  permanent, 
Not  to  the  occasional  organs 

By  which  they  act, 
And  the  transitory  modes 
In  which  they  appear. 
Otherwise  yon  will  be  wise  historieally, 
A  fool  in  praoUce  1 " 
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occasioiiaUy,  or  more  than  ooca- 
gionally,  iotrodaces,  be  would  find 
that  he  bad  so  approximated  to  plain 
prose,  that  he  woold  be  in  dan^rer  of 
forfeiting  all  the  pecnliar  distinctions 
and  privileges  of  a  metrical  composi- 
tion. In  onr  humble  opinion,  the 
experiment  has  not  hitherto  been 
snccessfulf  and  a  repetition  of  it  is 
nots(tfe. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  the 
metre,  we  fear  we  are  in  danger  of 
leaving  an  impression  altogether  un- 
favourable to  the  poem  itself.  This 
is  far  from  our  intention.  It  may 
seem  extremely  inconsistent  with  our 
opinion  upon  this  metrical  experi- 
ment, but  we  would  not  wish  Tfuilaba 
to  be  other  than  it  is,  or  to  have 
been  written  in  a  different  form.  We 
would  deter  from  imitation,  rather 
than  censure  what  has  been  done 
here.  There  is  a  great  part  of  the 
poem  where  thought  and  metre  fiow 
on  most  harmoniously  together  ;  and 
just  as  a  stream  which  runs  amongst 
rocks  and  stony  shallows  appears 
more  calm  and  equable  than  any 
other  stream  the  moment  it  is  re- 
ceived into  its  fair  meadowy  channel, 
so  the  verse  here  is,  when  pleasing, 
extremely  pleasing.  How  charming 
is  the  whole  of  that  description  where 
Laila  is  introduced,  and  where,  in 
the  form  of  a  bird,  her  spirit  guides 
Thalaba  on  his  journey  to  Dom 
Daniel !  We  cannot  resist  the  plea- 
sure of  floating  in  imagination  down 
the  river,  with  this  hero,  in  his  en- 
chanted bark. 


**  He  Mte  biro  on  the  single  seat, 

The  little  beat  moved  on. 
Tbrongb  pleasant  banks  the  quiet  stream 

Went  winding  pleasantly  ; 
By  fntfrant  fir-groves  now  it  passed. 

Ana  now  tbrooffb  alder-sbores, 
ThroQgh  green  and  fertile  meadows  now 

It  sucntly  ran  by. 
The  flag-flower  blossomed  on  its  side, 

The  willow  tresses  waved. 
The  flowing  current  furrowed  round 

The  water  lily^s  floating  leaf. 
The  At  of  green  and  gauxy  wing. 

Fell  sporting  down  its  course  ; 
And  grateful  to  the  voyager 

The  freshness  that  it  breathed. 
And  soothing  to  his  ear 

Its  murmur  round  the  prow. 
The  little  boat  flows  rapidly 

Adown  the  rapid  stream.** 

It  is  time  that  we  return  to  the 


biography  of  Sontbey— to  that  Lifo 
and  Corre^ondence  which  is,  indeed, 
onr  immediate  subject.  We  left  the 
poet  and  historian  settled  at  Keswick. 
Henceforth  the  current  of  his  life 
runs  smooth,  or  is  only  interrupted 
by  those  disasters  and  afl9ictions 
which  are  common  to  all  humanity. 
It  is  an  anxious  position,  to  depend 
on  authorship  for  the  necessary  sup- 
plies; but  this  anxiety  lay  lightly 
upon  an  ever  active  and  buoyant 
spirit  Upon  the  whole,  his  life, 
through  many  years,  now  presents 
a  very  enviable  aspect.  Health,  an 
occupation  not  distasteful,  and  reci- 
procated affections,  are  the  three 
prime  elements  of  human  happiness — 
the  indispensable — and  these  he  long 
enjoyed.  He  lived  amongst  those 
who  loved  him,  employed  in  a  task 
he  loved,  and  saw  his  fame  increasing* 
and  his  name  honoured  in  the  land. 
He  often  pronounces  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  Writing 
to  his  old  and  constant  friend  Bedford, 
he  says,  h  propoi  of  some  remon- 
strance against  the  editorial  power  of 
Mr  Gifford,— 

**  Let  not  Gifford  suppose  me  a  trouble- 
some man  to  deal  with,  pertinacious 
about  trifles,  or  standing  upon  punctilios 
of  authorship.  No,  6rosv«nor,  I  am  a 
quiet,  patient,  easy-going  hack  of  the 
mule. breed;  regular  as  clock- work  in 
my  pace,  sure-footed,  bearing  the  burden 
which  is  laid  on  me,  and  only  obstinate 
in  choosing  my  own  path.  If  Gifford 
could  see  me  by  this  fireside,  where, 
like  Nicodemus,  one  candle  suffices  me 
in  a  large  room,  he  would  see  a  man  in  a 
coat  '  still  more  threadbare  than  his 
own '  when  he  wrote  his  '  Imitations,' 
working  hard,  and  getting  little — a  bare 
maintenance,  and  hardly  that — writing 
poems  and  history  for  posterity  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul — one  daily  progrea- 
Bive  in  learning — not  so  learned  as  be  is 
poor — not  so  poor  as  proud — not  so  proud 
as  happy.  Grosvenor,  there  is  not  a 
lighter-hearted  nor  a  happier  man  upon 
the  face  of  this  wide  world. 

**  Yonr  godson  thinks  that  I  have 
nothing  to  do  bat  to  play  with  him;  and 
anybody  who  saw  what  reason  he  has 
for  his  opinion  would  be  disposed  to 
agree  with  him.  I  wish  yon  could  see 
my  beautiful  boy  I"— Vol.  iii.  p.  18.9. 

The  appointment  of  Southey  to  the 
laureateship  is  the  first  event  which 
arrests  ns  as  we  follow  his  course 
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through  this  latter  period  of  his 
biography.  The  laorel— as  we  find 
it  called— was  first  offered  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  declined  it  in 
favonr  of  Soothey— declined  it  in  a 
handsome,  generous,  gentlemanly 
manner.  Knowing  that  the  emolu- 
ment, though  small,  might  be  service- 
able to  his  fellow-poet,  he  did  his 
best  to  speak  well  of  a  dignity  which 
he  himself  had  no  reasons  of  any 
kind  for  coveting.  He  said,  very 
truly,  that,  by  its  being  conferred  on 
Sonthey,  the  titular  dignity  itself 
would  be  raised.  From  Southey  it 
was  transferred  to  Wordsworth.  We 
have  seen  it  lately  conferred  on 
another  true  poet.  To  wear  the 
laurel  that  has  fallen  from  the  brows 
of  Southey  and  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson  will  become  an  honour 
similar  in  kind  to  that  of  being 
crowned  on  the  Capitol  with  Tasso 
and  Petrarch. 

Southey  had  already  received  a 
pension  from  Government.  It  was 
obtained  through  the  influence  of  Sir 
C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  and  was  just  an 
equivalent  for  the  annuity  which  he 
had  received  from  that  liberal  friend, 
and  which,  of  course,  he  at  the  same 
time  resigned.  In  a  letter  to  Sir 
W.  Scott,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
annual  money -value  of  the  laureate- 
ship.  After  mentioning  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  ceremony 
of  his  installation,  he  continues — 

**  I  swore  to  be  a  faitbfal  serraht  of 
the  king — to  reveal  all  treasons  which 
might  come  to  my  knowledge — to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  my  office — and  to 
obey  the  Lord  Chamberlain  on  all  matters 
of  the  king's  service,  and,  in  his  stead, 
the  Vice-Chamberlain.  Having  taken 
this  apon  my  souli  I  was  thereby  in- 
ducted into  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits  which  Henry  James  Pye,  Elsquire, 
did  enjoy,  or  ought  to  have  enjoyed. 
(Who  has  heard  anything  of  this 
Pye!) 

**  The  original  salary  of  the  office 
was  100  marks.  It  was  raised  for  Ben 
Johnson  to  a  £100  and  a  tierce  of 
Spanish  canary  wine  —  now  wickedly 
commuted  for  £26;  which  said  sum, 
nnlike  the  canary,  is  subject  to  income- 
tax,  land-tax,  and  heaven  knows  what 
taxes  besides.  The  whole  net  income  is 
little  more  or  less  than  £90.  It  comes 
to  me  as  a  godsend,  and  I  have  vested  it 
in  a  life-policy;  by  making  it  np  to£102y 
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it  covers  an  'insurance  for  £3000  npoa 
my  own  life.  I  have  never  felt  any 
painful  anxiety  as  to  providing  for  my 
family;  my  mind  is  too  buoyant,  my 
animal  spirits  too  good,  for  this  care 
ever  to  have  affected  my  happiness;  and 
I  may  add,  that  a  not  unbecoming  trust 
in  Providence  has  ever  supported  my 
confidence  in  myself.  But  it  is  vrith 
the  deepest  feeling  of  thanksgiving  that 
I  have  secured  this  legacy  to  my  vrife 
and  children  ;  and  it  is  to  you  that  I  am 
primarily  and  chiefly  indebted.*' — Vol.  iv. 
p.  48. 

Of  this  ceremony  of  being  installed 
poet-laureate  we  find  a  description 
further  on,  in  the  next  volume, 
which  may  amuse  those  who  are 
curious  in  such  matters : — 

^  My  dear  Grosvenor, — I  have  no 
written  form  of  admission  to  the  office  of 
laureate,  and  very  well  remember  being 
surprised  at  the  thoroughly  unceremo- 
nious manner  of  my  induction.  At  the 
day  and  hour  appointed,  I  went  to  a 
little  low  dark  room,  in  the  purlieus  of 
St  James's,  where  a  fat  old  gentleman- 
usher,  in  full  buckle,  administered  an 
oath  to  me,  in  presence  of  a  solitary 
clerk;  and  that  was  all,  payment  of  fees 
excepted,  which  was  not  made  at  the 
time.  Whether  any  entry  was  made,  or 
whether  I  signed  my  name,  I  cannot  call 
to  mind,  it  being  nine  years  ago. 
Gazetted,  however,  I  was,  and  P.L.  I 
have  been  from  that  time." 

The  laureateship  was  not  altogether 
a  sinecure,  but  on  the  poetical  duties 
which  it  devolved  on  him  it  would 
be  rather  a  tedious  subject  to  enter. 
Neither  the  Carmen  Nuptiale  nor  the 
Carmen  Triumphale  have  much 
attraction  for  us.  Of  all  public 
rejoicings  that  we  hear  of  in  these 
letters,  we  are  most  taken  with  a 
certain  celebration  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  by  a  bonfire  on  the  top 
of  Sklddaw,  at  which  scene  of  most 
patriotic  festivity  more  than  one 
poet  assisted. 

**  To  Dn  Southey. 

"  Keswick,  August  23, 1815. 

**  My  dear  Harry — Monday 

the  24th  August  was  not  a  more  remark- 
able day  in  your  life  than  it  was  in  that 
of  my  neighbour  Skiddaw,  who  is  a 
much  older  personage.  The  weather 
served  for  our  bonfire,  and  never,  I 
believe,  was  such  an  assemblage  upon 
snoh  a  spot    To  my  utter  astonishment, 
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Lord  Sonderiin  rode  op,  and  Lady  S., 
who  hjul  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me 
from  going,  as  a  thing  too  dangerous, 
Joined  the  walking  party.  Wordsworth, 
with  his  wife,  sister,  and  eldest  boy, 
came  over  on  purpose.  James  Boswell 
arriTod  that  evening  at  the  Sunderlins'. 
With  the  Senhora  (Miss  Barker,)  Edith 
May  and  Herbert  were  my  convoy,  with 
our  three  maid-servants  ;  some  of  our 
neighbours,  some  adventurous  lakers, 
and  Messrs  Rag,  Tag,  and  Bobtail,  made 
np  the  rest  ot  the  assembly.  We  roaeted 
beef  and  boiled  plum-puddinge  there ;  sung 
'  God  save  the  King/  round  the  most 
fiirious  body  of  flaming  tar-barrels  that 
I  ever  saw  ;  drank  a  huge  wooden  bowl 
of  punch  ;  fired  cannon  at  every  health, 
with  three  times  three,  and  rolled  large 
blazing  balls  of  tow  and  turpentine  down 
the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain.  The 
effect  was  grand  beyond  imagination. 
We  formed  a  huge  circle  round  the  most 
intense  light,  and  behind  us  was  an 
immeasurable  arch  of  the  most  intense 
darkness  ;  for  our  bonfire  fairly  put  out 
the  moon. 

**  The  only  mishap  which  occurred  will 
make  a  famous  anecdote  in  the  life  of  a 
great  poet,  if  James  Boswell,  after  the 
example  of  his  father,  keepeth  a  diary  of 
the  sayings  of  remarkable  men.  When 
we  were  craving  for  the  punch,  a  cry 
went  forth  that  the  kettle  had  been 
knocked  over,  with  all  the  boiling  wate^  1 
Colonel  Barker,  as  Boswell  named  the 
Senhora,  fkt>m  her  having  had  the  com- 
mand on  this  occasion,  immediately 
instituted  a  strict  inquiry  to  discover  the 
culprit,  from  a  suspicion  that  it  might 
have  been  done  in  mischief— water,  as 
you  know,  being  a  commodity  not  easily 
replaced  on  the  summit  of  Skiddaw. 
The  persons  about  the  fire  declared  it 
vras  one  of  the  gentlemen,  they  did  not 
know  his  name  ;  but  he  had  a  red  cloak 
on  ;  they  pointed  him  out  in  the  circle. 
The  red  doak  (a  maroon  one  of  Edith's) 
identified  him  ;  Wordsworth  had  got 
hold  of  it,  and  was  equipped  like  a 
Spanish  Don — by  no  means  the  worst 
figure  in  the  company.  He  had  com- 
mitted this  fatal  faux  p€U,  and  thought 
to  slink  off  undiscovered.  But  as  soon 
as,  in  my  inquiries  concerning  the  punch, 
I  learned  his  guilt  from  the  Senhora,  and 
went  round  to  all  our  party,  and  com- 
municated the  discovery,  and  getting 
them  about  him,  I  punished  him  by 
singing  a  parody,  which  they  all  joined 
in — 

*  Twas  ^oii  that  kicked  the  kettle  down  ! 
Twas  you,  lir,  you  !  * 

'  The  oonseqaences  were,  that  we  took 
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all  the  cold  water  on  the  summit  to 
supply  our  loss.  Our  myrmidons,  and 
Messrs  Rag  and  Co.  had  therefore  none 
for  their  grog — they  necessarily  drank 
the  mm  pure  ;  and  you,  who  are  physi- 
cian to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  are 
doubtless  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  alcohol  acts  upon  the  nervous 
system.  All  our  torches  were  lit  at 
once  by  this  mad  company,  and  our  way 
down  the  hill  was  marked  by  a  track  of 
fire,  frt>m  flambeaus  dropping  the  pitch, 
tarred  ropes,  &c.  One  feuow  was  so 
drunk  that  his  companions  placed  him 
upon  a  horse,  with  his  face  to  the  tail, 
to  bring  him  down,  themselves  being  just 
sober  enough  to  guide  and  hold  him  on. 
Down,  however,  we  all  got  safely  by 
midnight  ;  and  nobody,  from  the  old 
lord  of  seventy-seven  to  my  son  Her- 
bert, is  the  worse  for  the  toil  of  the 
day,  though  we  were  eight  hours  from 
the  time  we  set  out  till  we  reached 
home."— Vol.  iv.  p.  121. 

The  loss  of  this  son,  Herbert,  who 
has  been  already  several  times  alluded 
to,  and  to  whom  his  father  was  most 
tenderly  attached,  is  the  next  in 
order,  and  one  of  the  saddest  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Sonthey.  "  Having 
been  not  only  educated  by  his  father," 
says  Mr  Cuthbert  Southey,  "  but 
also  bis  constant  companion  and 
play-fellow,  he  was  associated  with 
all  his  thoughts,  and  closely  connected 
with  all  the  habits  of  his  daily  life." 
His  death,  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
when  he  bad  already,  owing  to  a 
singular  precocity  of  mind  and  gentle- 
ness of  temper,  and  an  early  love  of 
books,  become  the  dearest  companion 
of  the  father,  was  a  severe  blow,  and 
one  from  which  he  seems  never 
entirely  to  have  recovered.  "  The 
most  ambitious  fouuder  of  a  family," 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  never 
built  such  hopes  upon  a  child  as  I 
did  on  mine ;  and  entirely  resembling 
me  as  he  did,  if  it  had  been  God^s 
will  that  be  should  have  grown  up 
on  earth,  he  would  have  shared  my 
pursuits,  partaken  all  my  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  have  in  this  manner 
succeeded  to  my  plans  and  papers  as 
to  an  intellectual  inheritance." 

His  letters  upon  this  subject  are 
very  touching ;  here  are  a  few 
extracts : — 

**  My  dear  Bedford,— Here  is  an  end 
of  hope  and  of  fear,  but  not  of  suffering. 
His  sufferings,  however,  are  over;  and, 
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ihaok  God,  bis  passage  wu  perfectlj 
easj.  He  fell  asleep,  and  is  now  in  a 
better  state  of  existence,  for  wbicb  bis 
nature  was  more  fitted  tban  for  tbis. 
Yon,  more  tban  most  men,  can  tell  wbat 
I  bare  lost,  and  yet  you  are  far  from 
knowing  bow  large  a  portion  of  my  bopes 
and  happiness  will  be  laid  in  tbe  grare 
witb  Herbert.  For  years  it  bas  been  my 
daily  prayer  tbat  I  might  be  spared  this 
affliction. 

<<  Wherefore  do  I  write  to  you  I  Alas ! 
because  I  know  not  wbat  to  do.  To> 
morrow,  perhaps,  may  bring  witb  it 
something  like  the  beginning  of  relieil 
To-day  1  hope  I  shall  support  myself,  or 
rather  that  God  will  support  me;  for  1 
am  weak  as  a  child — in  body  eren  more 
tban  in  mind.  My  limbs  tremble  under 
me  ;  long  anxiety  bas  wasted  me  to  the 
bone,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  long  before 
grief  will  suffer  me  to  recruit.  I  am 
seriously  apprebensiye  for  tbe  shock 
which  my  health  seems  to  bare  sustained; 
yet  I  am  wanting  in  no  effort  to  appear 
calm  and  to  console  others  ;  and  tliose 
who  are  about  me  giro  me  credit  for  a 
fbrtitude  which  I  do  not  possess.  Many 
blessings  are  left  me — abundant  blessings, 
more  than  I  hare  deserved,  more  than  I 
bad  ever  reason  to  expect,  or  eren  to 
hope.  1  have  strong  ties  to  life,  and 
many  duties  yet  to  perform.  BelieTC 
me,  I  see  these  things  as  they  ought  to 
be  seen.  Reason  will  do  something — 
Time  more — Religion  most  of  all.  The 
loss  is  but  for  this  world ;  but  as  long  as 
I  remain  in  this  world  I  shall  feel  it. 

**  It  is  some  relief  to  write  to  you  after 
tbe  calls  which  have  this  day  been  made 
upon  my  fortitude.  I  hare  not  been 
found  wanting ;  and  Edith,  throughout 
the  whole  long  trial,  has  displayed  the 
most  exemplary  self-control.  We  nerer 
approached  him  but  with  composed 
countenances  and  words  of  hope;  and  for 
a  mother  to  do  this,  hour  after  hour,  and 
night  after  night,  while  her  heart  was 
breaking,  is  perhaps  the  utmost  effort  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable.  Oh  1  how 
you  would  haTe  admired  and  loTed  him, 
had  yon  seen  him  in  these  last  weeks  I 
But  you  knew  something  of  bis  character. 
Nerer,  perhaps,  was  child  of  ten  years 
old  so  much  to  his  father.  Without  ever 
ceasing  to  treat  him  as  a  child,  I  had 
made  him  my  companion,  as  well  as 
playmate  and  pupil,  and  he  bad  learnt 
to  interest  himself  in  my  pursuits,  and 
take  part  in  all  my  enjoyments.*' 
^  To  John  Mat,  Esq. 

"  My  dear  Friend,—  ....  It 
will  be  long  before  I  shall  cease  to  be 


sensible  of  the  change  in  my  relaxatkms, 
my  pleasnree,  hopes,  phuw,  and  pros- 
pects ;  Tery  long,  1  fear,  will  it  be 
befSore  a  sense  of  that  change  will  eeaae 
to  be  my  latest  thoughts  at  night,  and 
my  earliest  in  tbe  morning.  Yet  I  am 
certainly  resigned  to  tbis  priTation;  and 
tbis  I  say  not  in  tbe  spirit  with  wbidi 
mere  phibMophy  teadiee  us  to  bear  thai 
which  is  ineritable,  but  witb  a  Christian 
oonriction  tbat  this  eariy  remoTal  is  a 
blessing  to  him  who  is  remoTod.  Wo 
read  of  persons  who  hafo  euddonly 
beoome  grey  from  violent  emotions  of 
grief  or  fear— I  feel  in  some  degree  as  if 
I  had  passed  at  once  from  boyhood  to 
the  decline  of  life.  I  bad  never  oeaeed 
to  be  a  boy  in  cheerAilness  till  now.  All 
those  elastic  spirits  are  now  gone;  nor  ie 
it  in  tbe  nature  of  things  that  they  should 
return.  I  am  still  capable  of  enjoyment, 
and  trust  that  there  is  much  in  store  for 
me;  but  there  is  an  end  of  that  hilarity 
I  possessed  more  uninterruptedly,  and  in 
a  greater  degree,  than  any  person  with 
whom  1  was  ever  acquainteid." 

We  tarn  from  this  domestic  afflic- 
tion to  an  incident  of  a  more  public 
natnre.  As  Soatbey  was  one  of  those 
who  carried  an  uncompromising  zeal 
into  any  cause  be  advocated,  and  as 
his  present  convictions  in  favoiir  of 
the  monarchy  and  tbe  church  were 
probably  even  more  decided  tban 
those  of  a  contrary  nature  which  he 
had  entertained  in  his  youth,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  he  would  bring 
down  upon  himself  a  host  of  political 
adversaries.  Some  of  these  took  a 
most  unwarrantable  and  base  method 
of  attacking  him.  They  found  the 
manuscript  of  a  poem  which  was 
written  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Oxford,  full  of  his  young  ardonr 
for  liberty  and  equality,  and  they 
published  WcU  l)fler  as  the  production 
of  the  poet-laureate  and  the  court 
pensioner ! 

The  history  of  the  publication  Is 
curious,  and  tbe  decision  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  when  applied  to  restrain 
it,  still  more  curious.  Soutbey^s  own 
account  of  the  matter,  in  a  letter  sent 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Couriery  dated 
March  17, 1817,  is  as  follows  :— 

^'  In  the  year  1794  this  manuscript  was 
p)aced  by  a  friend  of  mine,  long  since 
deceased,  (it  was  Mr  Level,)  in  Mr 
Ridgway's  bands.  Being  shortly  after- 
wards in  London  myself  for  a  few  days,  I 
called  on  Mr  Ridgway  in  Newgate,  and 
he  and  Mr  Symonds  agreed  to  publish  it. 
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I  undentood  thai  the  j  \aA  ohang^d  their 
inteniioiiy  beoaiiM  no  proof  alwet  was 
tent  to  mo,  and,  aeqaieseing  readily  in 
their  eooler  opinion,  made  no  inqoiry  oon- 
eeming  it.  More  than  two  years  elapsed 
before  I  revisited  London ;  and  then,  if  I 
had  Uionght  of  the  manuscript,  it  woold 
hare  appeared  a  thing  of  too  little  conse- 
qaenee  to  take  the  trouble  of  claiming  it, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  throwing  it  be- 
lund  the  fire.  That  it  might  be  published 
surreptitiously,  at  any  future  time,  was  a 
wickedness  of  which  I  nerer  dreamt. 

*<  To  these  faots  I  have  made  oath. 
Mr  Winterbottom,  a  Dissenting  minister, 
has  sworn,  on  the  contrary,  tbit  Messrs 
Ridgway  and  Symonds  haWng  declined 
the  publication,  it  was  undertaken  by 
himself  and  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton ;  that  I 
gate  them  the  .copy  as  their  own  pro- 
perty, and  gare  them,  moreover,  a  frater- 
nal embrace,  in  gratitude  for  their  gracious 
acceptance  of  it ;  and  that  he,  the  said 
Winterbottom,  rerily  belieTcd  that  he  had 
a  right  now,  after  an  interval  of  three* 
and-twenty  years,  to  publish  it  as  his 
own. 

**  Vij  recollection  is  perfectly  distinct, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time ;  and  it 
was  likely  to  be  bo,  as  I  was  never,  on  any 
other  occasion,  within  the  walls  of  New- 
gate. The  work  had  been  delivered  to 
Mr  Ridgway ;  it  was  for  him  that  I  in- 
quired, and  into  his  apartments  that  I 
was  shown.  There  I  saw  Mr  Symonds, 
and  there  I  saw  Mr  Winterbottom  also, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  a  Dissenting  minister. 
/  never  taw  Daniel  Isaac  ^aton  in  my 
life;  and  as  for  the  story  of  the  embrace, 
every  person  who  knows  my  disposition 
and  manners,  will  at  once  perceive  it  to 
be  an  impudent  falsehood.  —  Vol.  iv. 
p.  262. 

A  story  is  told  which  exculpates 
Mr  Winterbottom  from  the  publica- 
tion; bnt  this  story  is  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  part  which  he  takes 
in  justifying  the  act.  This  reverend 
gentleman,  paying  a  visit  to  some 
friends  at  Worcester,  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  piece  with  him,  to  afford 
them  a  little  amusement  at  Southey's 
expense.  ^*  At  the  bouse  where 
Winterbottom  was  residing,  two  per- 
sons, keeping  the  piece  in  their  reach 
at  bedtime,  sat  up  all  night  transcrib- 
ing it — of  course  giving  him  no  hint  of 
the  manoeuvre.** 

Application  was  made  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain this  surreptitious  and  piratical 
publication.  The  injunction  was  re- 
fused.   The  principle  by  wUch  this 


and  other  kindred  cases  have  been 
governed  is,  that  the  injunction,  to 
use  the  words  of  Lord  Eldon  himself, 
**  proceeds  upon  the  ground  of  a  title 
to  the  property  in  the  plaintiff." 
There  could  be  no  property  at  law  in 
a  work  that  was  seditious ;  the  injunc- 
tion therefore  was  refused,  *^  until 
after  Mr  Southey  should  have  estab- 
lished his  right  to  the  property  by 
action." 

The  Court  proceeds  upon  the  ground 
that  there  is  a  property  in  the  plaintiff. 
Certainly  it  would  proceed  upon  no 
other  ground.  But  the  title  to  the 
property  was  clear  as  against  the 
defendant;  it  could  have  been  for- 
feited only  by  some  public  offence 
committed  by  the  plaintiff.  It  would 
have  been  quite  in  harmony  with  all 
the  best  principles  of  jurisprudence,  if 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  presumed  the 
plaintiff  to  be  entitled  to  the  property 
till  he  bad  been  proved  guilty  of  the 
offence  by  which  the  property  would 
be  forfeited. 

We  will  not  presume,  however,  to 
enter  into  any  controversy  with  Lord 
Eldon  upon  Me  law  of  the  case.  Our 
Court  of  Equity  has  its  own  peculiar 
mode  of  opieration:  it  virtually  de- 
cides, by  affecting  a  neutrality  ;  it 
leaves  the  plaintiff  to  bis  remedy  at 
law.  In  this,  and  the  like  cases, 
it  refuses  to  put  forth  its  equit- 
able jurisdiction  ;  it  will  not  grant 
relief.  We  do  not  presume  to  contend 
with  Lord  Eldon  upon  the  jurispru- 
dence of  his  own  court ;  although  we 
have  a  strong  persuasion  that,  if  he  bad 
decided  these  cases  in  favonr  of  the 
plaintiff,  neither  the  public  nor  the 
profession  would  have  detected  any 
departure  from  the  principles  of  equity. 
But  this  we  may  very  confidently 
assert,  if,  between  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  law  and  equity,  it  follows  that 
a  man  may  commit  piracy  with  im- 
punity, when,  in  addition  to  the  piracy, 
he  commits  the  offence  against  the 
public  of  printing  an  immoral  or 
seditibus  work — it  is  a  v**""  ^•'^  i^^nU 
and  the  legislature  she 
rectify  it. 

''It  was  now  decid 
Cuthbert  Southey,  **  upo] 
his  legal  friends,  that  ap 
be  mtAe  to  the  Court  of 
injunction  to  restrain  th 
Wat  Tyler.    This  was  d( 
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suocess,  upon  the  singalar  ground  that, 
as  the  work  was  calculated  to  do  an 
ii\)ury  to  society,  the  author  could  not 
reclaim  his  property  in  it.  Thity  which 
would  $eem  a  jutt  dtcition  in  the  cau  of 
the  piracy  of  an  immoral,  blaspkemouif  or 
$editiout  work,  applies  very  differently  in 
the  case  of  a  publication  set  forth  without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  author,  and 
apparently  gives  liberty  to  any  scoundrel 
to  plunder  a  man's  writing-de^,  and  send 
forth  to  the  public  any  chance  squibs  he 
may  have  ilirown  off  in  an  idle  hour  for 
the  amusement  of  his  friends.  These 
fellows  must  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
by  their  roguery,  sixty  thousand  copies 
being  said  to  ha? e  been  sold  at  the  time." 
—P.  251. 

The  editor  has  failed  to  observe 
that,  in  the  judicial  view  of  the  case 
which  Lord  Eldon  took,  the  circum- 
stance  that  the  mannscript  had  never 
before  been  pnblished,  or  bad  been 
stolen,  becomes  immaterial ;  the  only 
question  being  whether  the  book,  as  it 
there  stood,  was  one  in  which  the 
plaintiff  could  vindicate  his  pix)perty 
at  common  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  acquiesces,  which  we  certainly  do 
not,  in  the  principle  which  governs 
the  whole  of  these  cases.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  ostensibly  leaves  it  to  a 
jury  to  decide  whether  the  plaintiff 
has  broken  the  laws  of  his  country  by 
publishing  an  immoral  or  seditions 
work ;  but  he  virtually  decides  this 
question  himself  against  the  plaintiff, 
by  refusing  him  the  only  existing 
effective  protection  to  his  property, 
and  refusing  it  in  favour  of  defendants 
who  are  themselves  manifestly,  and 
at  all  events,  wrong-doers. 

If  it  be  said  that,  in  acting  as  it 
does,  equity  only  follows,  to  the  best 
of  its  power,  the  common  law,  and 
that  it  refuses  the  injunction  where  it 
presumes  the  courts  at  Westminster 
would  not  give  damages,  we  hav«  only 
to  repeat  that  the  Legislature  ought 
to  interpose  to  regulate  the  combined 
action  of  both  law  and  equity.  It  is 
monstrous  that  a  book  should  be  cir- 
culated more  extensively  simply  be- 
cause  it  is  bad,  and  that  a  piratical 
bookseller  should  escape  with  im- 
punity simply  because  he  has  com- 
mitted two  offences,  and  deserves  a 
double  punishment.  We  hear  this 
state  of  the  law  vindicated  on  the 
ground  that  it  deters  writers  from 
publishing  immoral  or  seditions  works, 


since  they  lose  the  profits  of  them. 
The  argument  would  be  of  force,  if 
pecuniary  profit  were  the  only  or  the 
chief  motive  for  publishing  such  works. 
With  writers  who  are  likely  to  break 
the  law,  the  love  of  notoriety  and  the 
dissemination  of  their  own  opinions  are 
the  most  prominent  motives.  Mean- 
while the  Court  of  Chancery  is  raised 
into  a  sort  of  inquisitorial  power :  it 
has  to  frame  its  index  expurgatorius — 
with  this  peculiar  anomaly,  that,  while 
it  casts  a  stigma  and  inflicts  a  penalty 
upon  the  writer,  it  promotes  the  cir- 
culation of  his  works. 

This  publication  of  Wat  Tyler  may 
have  given  a  triumph  to  his  oppo- 
nents ;  it  produced  no  effect  npon  his 
friends,  nor  diminished  in  the  least  the 
general  respect  in  which  Southey  was 
held.  "  Some  have  honours  thrust  on 
them.**  First  came  the  Doctorship 
from  Oxford,  that  same  university 
which  he  had  certainly  entered  in  no 
very  docile  spirit,  and  quitted  with  no 
superfluous  reverence.  This  he  ac- 
cepted, and  was  duly  **ell — ell — deed," 
as  he  writes  it,  in  an  amusing  letter 
to  one  of  his  children.  Then,  whilst 
he  was  on  a  brief  trip  into  Belgium, 
he  heard  to  his  surprise  that  he  had 
become  a  member  of  parliament.  This 
honour  he  very  wisely  declined.  A 
baronetcy  followed,  offered  to  him  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  This  too  he  refused, 
on  the  reasonable  ground  that  he  had 
no  corresponding  fortune.  The  baro- 
netcy was  commuted  into  an  addi- 
tional pension. 

The  trip  to  Belgium,  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded,  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  visit  paid  to  bis  learned 
and  friendly  bookseller  Yerbeyst.  It 
is  delightful  to  see  how  to  the  last  his 
love  of  books  remains  unimpaired ; 
and  the  following  letters  will  show 
that,  even  after  the  trials  he  had  ex- 
perienced, the  natural  buoyancy  of  his 
spirits  would  at  times  reappear :  — 

To  Henry  Taylor,  Esq. 

"JprU  13, 1829. 
"  My  dear  H.  T.,— I  must  not  let  you 
think  ill  of  Yerbeyst.  He  had  sundry 
books  to  provide  for  me,  some  of  which 
are  not  easily  found.  Last  year,  when  he 
had  collected  these,  his  wife  fell  ill  and 
died.  Bien  des  malheurt,  he  says,  he  has 
had  since  he  saw  me ;  and  that  they  had 
left  him  in  a  lethargic  state,  from  which 
he  is  only  beginning  to  recover. 
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**  You  mu8t  not  ihiok  ill  of  Verbeyst ; 
he  has  the  beet  stock  of  books  I  ever  met 
with,  and  at  the  lowest  prices.  No,  H.  T., 
if  you  had  bought  as  many  books  of  Ver- 
beyst as  I  have,  and  had  them  iu  your 
eye,  (as  they  are  now  in  mine,)  and  had 
talked  with  him  as  much  as  I  have  done, 
(and  in  as  good  French,)  and  had  drunk 
his  Rhenish  wine  and  his  beer,  which  is 
not  the  best  in  the  world — ^because  there 
Is,  or  was  as  good  at  West  Kennet — but, 
than  which  there  is  not,  never  was,  and 
never  can  be  better  ;— no,  H.  T.,  if  you 
remembered  the  beer,  the  wine,'and  the 
man  himself,  as  I  do,  you  would  not,  and 
you  could  not,  entertain  even  the  shadow 
of  an  ill  or  angry  thought  towards  Ver- 
beyst. 

**  A  joyful  day  will  it  be  when  the 
books  come — and  he  promises  them  by 
the  first  ship,— perhaps  it  may  be  the 
second.  But  come  they  will  at  last,  if 
wind  and  weather  permit  ;  and,  if  all  be 
well,  when  they  arrive  I  shall  not  envy 
any  man's  happiness  (were  I  given  to 
envy)  on  that  day. 

^  I  have  told  yon  of  the  Spaniard  who 
always  put  on  his  spectacles  when  he  was 
about  to  eat  cherries,  that  they  might 
look  the  bigger  and  more  tempting.  In 
like  manner,  I  make  the  most  of  my  en- 
joyments ;  and  though  I  do  not  cast  my 
cares  away,  I  pack  them  in  as  little  com- 
pass as  I  can,  carry  them  as  conveniently 
as  I  can  for  myself,  and  never  let  them 
annoy  others.    God  bless  you  !— R.  S." 

To  the  same, 

•*  Oct.  8,  1829. 

**  My  dear  H.  T., — I  have  been  jumping 
for  joy.  Verbeyst  has  kept  his  word  ; 
the  bill  of  lading  is  in  Longman's  hands, 
and  by  the  time  this  reaches  you,  I  hope 
the  vessel  with  the  books  on  board  may  be 
in  the  river,  and  by  this  day  month  they 
will  probably  be  here.  Then  shall  I  be  hap- 
pier than  if  his  Majesty  King  George  the 
Fourth  were  to  give  orders  that  I  should 
be  clothed  in  purple,  and  sleep  upon  gold, 
and  have  a  chain  about  my  neck,  and  sit 
next  to  him  because  of  my  wisdom,  and 
be  called  his  cousin.* 

**  Long  live  Verbeyst  I  the  best,  though 
not  the  most  expeditious  of  booksellers  ; 
and  may  I,  who  am  the  most  patient  of 
customers,  live  long  to  deal  with  him. 


And  may  you  and  I  live  to  go  to  the 
Low  Countries  again,  that  1  may  make 
Brussels  in  the  way,  and  buy  more  of  his 
books,  and  drink  again  of  his  Rhenish 
wine,  and  of  his  strong  beer,  better  than 
which  Jacob  von  Artevelde  never  had  at 
his  own  table,  of  his  own  bretting ;  not 
even  when  he  entertained  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Philippa  at  the  christening. 
Would  he  have  had  such  a  son  as  Philip 
if  he  had  been  a  water-drinker,  or  ever 
put  swipes  to  his  lips !  God  bless  you  ! 
— R.  S."  —Vol.  vi.  p.  41. 

The  letters  of  Sonthey«  as  we  ad- 
vance through  these  volumes,  become 
more  and  more  characterised  by  that 
consummate  ease  and  unstudied 
elegance  which  are  the  result  only  of 
long  practice  in  composition ;  for  the 
perfect  freedom  and  grace  of  the  epis- 
tolary style  may  be  described  as  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  one  pre- 
viously habituated  to  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  terms.  It  requires  this  com- 
bination of  present  haste,  and  past 
study.  The  pen  should  run  without 
a  pause,  without  an  after- thought,  and 
the  page  be  left  without  a  correc- 
tion ;  but  it  must  be  the  pen  of  one 
who  in  times  past  has  paused  very 
long,  and  corrected  very  often.  We 
have  not  bad  opportunities  of  quoting 
merely  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the 
epistolary  style  of  these  volumes,  nor 
perhaps  was  it  necessary ;  the  ex- 
tracts we  have  made  may  convey  as 
fair  an  impression  of  the  whole  as  any 
we  might  have  selected  for  this  espe- 
cial purpose. 

The  remaining  events  of  the  bio- 
graphy are  few  and  sad.  The  editor 
himself  hurries  over  them  very  briefly. 
It  is  indeed  unavoidable,  from  the 
nature  of  bis  work,  that  incidents 
assume  a  prominent  position,  not 
according  to  their  relative  importance, 
but  according  to  the  space  they  oc- 
cupy in  the  letters  of  the  deceased. 
We,  who  are  not  writing  his  bio- 
graphy, may  be  excused  if  we  hurry 
over  them  with  the  like  rapidity. 

Had  we  been  writing  his  biography, 


*  There  is  a  passage  in  The  Doctor  (which  might  be  written  about  the  same  time 
aa  this  letter)  worded  in  so  similar  a  manner  that  the  resemblance  might  have 
betrayed  the  secret — if  indeed  the  real  author  of  The  Doctor  could  have  long  been 
a  subject  of  doubt.  **  As  little  should  I  desire  that  his  majesty  should  give  orders  for 
me  to  be  clothed  in  purple,  to  drink  iu  gold,  and  to  sleep  upon  gold,  and  to  ride  in  a 
chariot  with  bridles  of  gold,  and  to  have  a  bead-tire  of  fine  linen,  and  a  chain  about 
my  neck,  and  to  eat  next  the  king  because  of  my  wisdom,  and  to  be  called  the  king's 
cousin." — The  DodinTj  vol.  vi.  p.  202. 
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we  feel  that  we  onght  to  have  nodced 
more  distinctly  than  we  have  done 
those  many  acts  of  kindness  he  per- 
formed, whether  to  literary  aspirants, 
or  to  relatives  who  needed  quite  other 
than  literary  assistance.  The  names 
of  Kirke  White,  Dosantoy,  Herbert 
Knowles,  and  others,  will  suggest  the 
one  class  of  cases  to  which  we  allude. 
Some  attempt,  too,  ought  to  have 
been  made,  by  a  study  of  his  works, 
and  a  comparison  of  them  with  these 
letters,  to  trace  the  gradual  change  in 
his  opinions,  political  and  religious ; 
an  attempt  which  would,  of  course,  be 
quite  inconsistent  with  our  limits,  and 
which  may  form  the  task  of  some 
future  biographer. 

We  mentioned,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  review,  that,  even  before  that 
period  arrived  when  Southey  felt  him- 
self perfectly  free  to  subscribe  (if 
occasion  required  it)  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  his  hesitation 
rather  proved  the  nicety  of  his 
scruples,  and  his  love  of  personal 
liberty,    than    any   peculiar    diver- 

fency  from  the  orthodox  standard, 
n  confirmation  of  this  remark,  we 
would  quote  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  dated  April  2, 1816.  It 
is  addressed  to  his  friend  Sharon 
Turner,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

"  Time,  my  own  heart,  and,  more  than 
all  other  caases,  the  sorrows  with  which 
it  has  been  Tisited,  (in  the  course  of  a 
life  that,  on  the  whole,  has  been  happy  in 
a  degree  vouchsafed  to  you,  even  among 
the  happiest,)  hafe  made  me  fully  sensible 
that  the  highest  happiness  exists,  as  the 
only  consoUition  is  to  be  found,  in  a  deep 
and  habitual  feeling  of  deTotion.  Long 
ere  this  would  1  have  preached  what  I  feel 
upon  this  subject,  if  the  door  had  been  open 
to  me ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  conform  to 
the  Church,  preserTing  the  freedom  of 
mind  which,  in  religion  more  than  in  all 
other  things,  is  especially. valuable ;  and 
another  to  subscribe  solemnly  to  its 
Articles.  Christianity  exists  nowhere  in 
so  pure  a  form  as  in  our  own  church  ; 
but  even  there  it  is  mingled  with  much 
alloy,  from  which  I  know  not  how  it  will 
be  purified.  I  have  an  instinctiye  abhor- 
rence of  bigotry.  When  Dissenters  speak 
of  the  Establishment,  they  make  me  feel 
like  a  High-Charchman  ;  and  when  I 
get  among  High-Chnrchmen,  I  am  ready 
to  take  shelter  in  Dissent." 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  conpled 
with  the  sincerest  piety,  there  was  in 
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Southey  a  great  relnctance  to  frater- 
nise with  any  body  or  class  of  reli- 
gions people.  At  no  time  was  there 
any  partj^ln  the  Church  under  which 
he  would  have  enrolled  himself ;  there 
were,  doubtless,  individual  clergy- 
men, here  and  there,  whom  he 
cordially  esteemed  and  honoured  and 
agi'eed  with.  There  is  a  paasage  in 
7'he  Doctor  in  which  he  says, 
•'  Among  the  people  who  were  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith  during 
the  sixth  century,  were  two  tribes  or 
nations  called  the  Lazi  and  the  ZanL 
Methinks  it  had  been  better  if  they  had 
been  left  unconverted ;  for  they  have 
multiplied  prodigiously  among  us,  so 
that,  between  the  Lazy  Christians  and 
the  Zany  ones,  Christianity  has 
grievously  suffered."  Now,  from  the 
correspondence  of  Southey,  we  are  led 
to  suspect  that  he  would  have  classi- 
fied the  evangelisls  of  his  day  under 
the  order  of  the  Zont,  and  the  Arme- 
nians under  the  tribe  of  the  Laziy 
and  that  between  them  there  would 
be  a  few  Southeians  whom  he  would 
cordially  shake  by  the  hand. 

We  have  the  more  willingly  made 
this  last  observation,  because  it  leads 
US  to  a  point  of  view  from  which  his 
character  as  an  author  may  be  very 
advantageously  surveyed.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  union  of  sincere  piety, 
with  an  unwillingness  to  arrange 
himself  under  any  particular  section 
of  the  religious  world,  which  enabled 
Southey  to  perform  a  literary  service 
to  the  cause  of  religion  of  no  very 
ordinary  description.  No  one  party 
in  the  Church  conld  lay  exclusive 
claim  to  The  Booh  of  the  Churchy  but 
it  rallied  many  round  the  Establish- 
ment, or  confirmed  their  attachment 
to  it.  The  Wesleyans  may  not 
altogether  approve  the  biography  of 
their  great  founder,  but  they,  and  so 
much  of  the  cause  of  religion  and  of 
tolerance  as  they  represent,  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  author  of  Ihe 
Life  of  Wesley,  He  it  was  who  first 
introduced  these  sectaries  within  the 
pale  of  literature;  he  made  the  sub- 
ject classical ;  he  taught  all  parts  of 
society  and  every  order  of  reading 
and  reflective  men,  to  respect  what 
was  really  excellent  in  the  Wes- 
leyans ;  and  he  taught  the  Wesleyans 
(if  men  ever  learn  this  lesson)  not  to 
overestimate  themselves,  or  believe 
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that  they  had  a  monopoly  of  all  ex- 
oellence.  Any  review  of  the  prose 
composition  of  this  volamiaons  author 
wonld  be  here  impossible;  bnt  this 
aspect  of  his  literary  labours  could 
not  be  entirely  overlooked.  The 
History  of  the  Peninsuhr  War  may 
be  a  work  of  higher  pretensions  than 
the  Life  of  Wesley ;  bnt  there  were 
others  who  could  produce  a  history  of 
this  war}  there  was  perhaps  not 
another  man  in  all  England  who 
could  have  written  a  life  of  Wesley, 
that  all  England  should  be  reading. 
The  Life  of  Nelson  was  more  popular, 
and  had  a  far  more  spirited  theme 
than  the  Life  of  Bunyan;  but  what 
other  author  could  castigate  the  ex- 
travagance, and  at  the  same  time 
make  men  of  all  sects  and  classes 
alive  to  the  real  merits,  the  virtue  and 
the  piety,  of  our  "  insphred  tinker  ?" 

We  have  spoken  of  Sonthey  as  a 
poet,  we  have  glanced  at  most  of  his 
prose  works — to  analyse  them  more 
minutely  would  carry  us  out  of  all 
reasonable  compass ;  we  have  noticed 
the  peculiar  service  he  rendered  in 
his  biographies  of  religious  men — it 
remains  only  to  say  a  word  on  his 
influence  as  a  political  writer.  Of 
this,  it  will  be  said,  men  will  judge 
according  to  their  own  poUtii^ 
opinions;  and  to  decide  that  this 
influence  was  exercised,  on  the  whole, 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  is  simply 
to  decide  that  certain  opinions  are 
good  and  wise,  and  certain  others  are 
foolish  and  mischievous.  But  we  are 
not  quite  reduced  to  this  alternative 
—either  absolute  silence,  or  the  red 
heat  of  political  controversy.  Some 
vears,  and  many  changes,  already 
intervene  between  ns  and  that  epoch 
in  which  Sonthey  was  a  conspicuous 
champion  in  the  political  arena.  It 
is  already  possible  to  estimate  his 
conduct,  and  the  part  he  took,  in 
something  of  an  historical  spirit. 

Yon  are  a  Liberal  in  this  year  1851. 
Be  it  so.  Bnt  some  half  century  ago, 
with  the  light  and  experience  yon 
now  possess,  would  yon  have  joined 
what  was  then  called  the  Libend 
party  ?  Do  yon  wish  that  more  men 
of  inteUectnal  and  literary  power  had 
Joined  that  party?  Do  yon  think 
that,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  Eng- 
land would  have  exhibited  the  aspect 
it  does  now,  both  of  stability  and 


progress?  We  were  at  that  time  In 
a  war  with  France,  and  there  were 
men  who  (because  Napoleon  had  been 
a  republican  and  France  a  republic) 
earned  over  the  whole  weight  of  their 
sympathies  to  the  greatest  enemy  this 
countr^r  ever  had.  We  were  in  a 
war  with  France,  and  there  was  a 
party  at  home  watching  to  take 
advantage  of  the  financial  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  of  the  country, 
to  excite  discontent  and  revolution. 
A  nation,  to  act  with  any  vigour, 
must  have  a  certain  degree  of  unity 
of  sentiment.  Who  that  remembers 
the  agitation,  the  tumult,  the  all  but 
dislocation  of  society,  which  signalised 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Biil,  would 
have  wished  that  to  have  transpired 
whilst  the  French  were  our  enemies 
abroad,  and  there  was  French  rq^ubli- 
canism  in  the  citadel  at  home  ?  For 
it  must  be  remembered— and  to  this 
we  would  especially  call  the  attention 
of  the  supposed  Liberal  whom  we  are 
addressing—that  the  Liberalism  or 
Radicalism  of  that  day,  call  it  what 
yon  will,  was  of  a  very  different  com- 
plexion from  that  which  bears  the 
same  name  at  present.  It  had  come 
in  with  the  French  Revolution,  and 
it  included  a  hostility  to  the  monarchy 
which  is  now  relegated  to  the  very 
lowest  ranks  of  the  lowest  Chartism, 
Men  of  all  respectable  parties  are 
now  agreed,  that,  under  the  form  of 
monarchy,  we  enjoy  the  substantial 
advantages  of  a  republic  It  was 
not  so  then.  There  was  a  hatred  to 
the  monarchy,  and  also  to  the  church, 
which  are  not  traceable  now  in  any 
acknowledged  representatives  of  the 
democratic  party. 

One  other  great  difference  there  is 
between  those  times  and  our  own. 
Men  have  not  altogether  lived,  and 
written,  and  thought  in  vain;  and 
there  are  certain  great  principles  in 
politics  better  understood  in  our 
generation  than  in  its  predecessor. 
It  has  become  almost  a  truism,  to 
assert  that  you  must  first  educate  the 
people  before  you  call  upon  them  to 
take  a  part  in  the  legislature  of  the 
conntry.  We  do  not  say  that  this 
great  truth  ts  always  kept  in  view, 
but  amongst  that  Liberal  party 
which  dated  from  the  French  Revolu- 
tion it  was  almost  enturely  overlooked. 
Fascinated  by  certain  ideal  forms  of 
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goYeroment,  or  theoretical  principles, 
they  never  condescended  to  look 
aronnd  them  at  the  very  men  and 
women  who  were  to  realise  these 
ideal  forms,  and  act  upon  these  prin- 
ciples. The  plain  consequence  was, 
that  every  step  they  took  towards 
their  fair  ideals,  was  a  step  towards 
anarchy^mere  bloodshed  and  confa- 
sion. 

We  feel  that  we  have  a  right, 
therefore,'  on  safe  historic  grounds, 
to  assert  that,  when  Sonthey  assisted 
in  rallying  ronnd  the  church  and 
the  monarchy,  he  did  a  great  service 
in  his  day  and  generation.  Though 
far  unequal  as  a  political  writer,  we 
regard  him  as  a  true  successor  of 
Burke.  '  There  is  not  an  argument 
used  to  defend  the  one-sidedness,  as 
it  has  been  called,  of  our  Irish 
Cicero,  which  might  not  be  employed 
to  justify  the  uncompromising  zeal  of 
Southey.  He,  too,  carried  over  his 
ballast  to  that  side  of  the  vessel 
where  it  was  wanted.  On  this  con- 
dition only  could  the  vessel  be  trim- 
med, and  kept  in  sailing  order. 
Honour,  we  say,  to  the  memory  of 
Southey  1 

'But  all  these  varied  labours,  literary 
and  political,  all  this  noble  task-work 
of  prose  and  of  poetry,  of  epic  and  of 
history — of  history  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical — was  now  drawing  to  a 
dose.  The  illness  of  his  wife,  an  ill- 
ness of  the  most  melancholy  descrip- 
tion, followed  by  her  death,  gave  a 
severe  shock  to  his  health  and  spirits. 

A  second  marriage  (with  Miss 
Bowles)  is  told  here  in  the  briefest 
possible  manner.  The  fature  biogra- 
pher will  feel  a  much  deeper  interest, 
or  be  permitted  to  express  it,  in  this 
part  of  the  narrative.  He  will  not 
think  himself  justified  in  passing 
slightly  or  rapidly  over  that  which 
concerns  a  person,  herself  so  cele- 
brated as  the  authoress  of  The  Birth' 
day^  and  many  other  charming  poems. 

Strangers  as  we  are,  it  would  ill 
become  us  to  dwell  upon,  or  amplify, 
this  part  of  the  narrative.  We  have 
only  to  express  our  regret  that,  not- 
withstanding the  sympathy  and  sup- 
portwhich  Southey  must  have  received 
from  a  friend  and  companion  of  so 
cultivated  and  senial  a  mind,  and  so 
solicitous  for  bis  welfare,  be  sank 
gradually  both  in  health  and  spirits. 


Probably  the  effect  of  incessant  in- 
tellectual labour  began  to  show 
itself  in  a  somewhat  premature  decay 
both  of  body  and  of  mind.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  work  before 
ns,  will  best  describe  the  last  catas- 
trophe :— 

"Much  of  my  father's  failure  in  its 
early  stages,  was  at  first  ascribed,  by 
those  anxiously  watching  him,  to  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  infiuenza,  at  that 
time  a  prevailing  epidemic — from  which 
he  had  suffered  greatly,  and  to  which  he 
attributed  his  own  feelings  of  weakness  ; 
but  alas !  the  weakness  he  felt  was  as 
much  mental  as  bodily,  (though  he  had 
certainly  declined  much  in  bodily 
strength,)  and  after  his  return  home  it 
gradually  increased  upon  him.  The 
uncertain  step — the  confused  manner — 
the  eye  once  so  keen  and  so  intelligent, 
now  either  wandering  restlessly,  or  fixed 
as  it  were  in  blank  contemplation,  all 
showed  that  the  OYer-wrought  mind  was 
worn  out. 

^  One  of  the  plainest  signs  of  this  was 
the  cessation  of  his  accustomed  labours  ; 
but  while  doing  nothing,  (with  him  how 
plain  a  proof  that  nothing  could  be  done  !) 
be  would  frequently  anticipate  a  coming 
period  of  his  usual  industry.  His  mind, 
whilst  any  spark  of  its  reasoning  powers 
remained,  was  busy  with  its  old  day- 
dreams— The  Ui$tory  of  Portugal^  The 
Hiitory  of  the  Jffonattic  OrcUrs,  TJie 
Doctor;  all  were  soon  to  be  taken  in 
hand  in  earnest,  all  completed,  and  new 
works  added  to  these. 

^*  For  a  considerable  time  after  he  had 
ceased  to  compose,  he  took  pleasure  in 
reading,  and  the  habit  continued  after 
the  power  of  comprehension  was  gone. 
His  dearly  prised  books,  indeed,  were  a 
pleasure  to  him  almost  to  the  end,  and 
he  would  walk  dowly  round  hit  library 
looking  at  them,  and  taking  them  down 
mechanically." 

The  scene  finally  closed  on  the  21st 
March  1843.  He  was  buned  in  the 
neighbouring  churchyard  of  Cros- 
thwaite,  and  in  the  church  itself  has 
been  placed  a  recumbent  statue  in 
marble,  executed  by  Lough.  This, 
his  son  assures  us,  is  a  faithful  resem- 
blance of  the  late  poet.  As  such, 
and  as  a  work  of  art,  it  will  hence- 
forth receive  the  visit  of  all  travellers 
and  tourists.  And  whatever  conflict- 
ing views  of  praise '  or  censure  may 
have  ascended,  in  his  lifetime,  from 
the  arena  of  political  controversy, 
from  those  who  bend  over  that  tomb 
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there  will  be  beard  only  tbe  one  sen- 
timent ofesteem  and  admiration.  Few 
men  have  left  behind  them  the  memory 
of  80  well  spent  a  life ;  few  men  hnve 
been  gifted  with  more  varied  or  more 
eminent  talents;  and  still  fewer  have 
used  snch  talents  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  more  sincere  convictions,  or 
a  more  steadfast  aim  to  benefit  society. 
Never  was  a  man  more  misrepre- 
sented. We  do  not  speak  of  the 
vulgar  calumniator  who  pointed  to 
his  pension  and  the  lanreateship  as 
motives  for  the  change  of  his  opinions ; 
even  more  liberal  opponents  failed  to 
do  justice  to  his  constant  zeal,  not 
only  for  the  welfare,  but  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  society.  In  the  year 
1830,  when  he  was  often  spoken  of  as 
the  narrow  and  bigoted  Conservative, 
we  find  him  writing  thus  to  Dr  Bell : — 

"  The  best  thiog  I  can  do  is  to  prepare 
a  paper  upon  the  subject  (of  education) 
aa  early  as  possible ;  a  task  the  more 
necessary,  because  many  persons,  I  per- 
ceire,  are  beginning  to  apprehend  that 
the  progress  of  education  among  the  lower 
classes  has  done  more  harm  than  good. 
It  is^  you  know,  not  a  matter  of  opinion 
with  me,  but  of  feeling  and  religious  be- 
lief, that  the  greater  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  better  will  it  be  for  man- 
kind, proTided  that  the  foundation  be 
built  upon  the  rock,  and  that,  abore  all 
things,  the  rising  generation  be  instructed 
in  their  duties." 

If  it  were  necessary  to  find  any  other 
cause  for  the  change  his  opinions  un- 
derwent than  the  gradual  maturity  of 
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his  mind,  we  should  find  that  cause 
in  the  sentiment  of  piety  which  from 
first  to  last  kept  a  firm  hold  upon  his 
mind.  In  the  boldness  of  youth,  he 
abstracted  this  sentiment  from  the 
early  creed  of  his  church  and  of  his 
childhood,  and  thought  to  sustain  it 
upon  some  other  basis.  This  is  an 
attempt  which  rarely  succeeds.  Either 
the  sentiment  of  piety  decays,  or,  if 
it  endures,  as  it  did  in  Soutbey,  it 
leads  back,  when  the  hardihood  and 
effervescence  of  youth  has  subsided,  to 
the  *^  ancient  ways,"  to  the  old  paths. 
In  his  private  life  malice  itself  could 
not  find  a  stain.  Even  the  failings  so 
often  detected  in  the  literary  character 
are  absent  here.  No  man  has  com- 
bined so  happily  what  may  be  called 
the  profession  of  literature  with  that 
other  higher  and  more  spontaneous 
effort  made  for  fame,  for  posterity,  for 
the  love  of  art,  or  the  love  of  man.  He 
is  '*'  working  hard  and  getting  little, 
a  bare  maintenance,"  as  be  tells  us ; 
and  he  is  also  **  writing  poems  and 
history  for  posterity  with  his  whole 
heart  and  soul."  No  merchant  at  his 
desk  more  punctual  to  his  task  than 
he;  no  man  in  the  three  kingdoms 
earns  his  yearly  income  with  more 
persevering  industry ;  manfully  be 
helps  himself,  and  kindly  and  courage- 
ously does  be  stretch  nnt  a  helninir 

hand   to   others.      £ 
author,  if  we  do  not 
faultless  as  a  man,  it 
know  there  is  no  such 
do  not  see  the  blemish 
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THE  PEACEFUL  LIEUTENANT  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
A   THRKK  HOCTBS*   PLATONIC  OOSSIP. 

Interhquuntur, — A  naval  lieatenant  on  half-pay,  tall,  thin,  and  elderly, 
in  well-worn  bine  sartout,  white  trowsers,  and  straw  bat — a  smart  yoong 
naval  surgeon,  on  leave — and  a  Greenwich  pensioner,  with  a  wooden  leg,  in 
cocked  hat  and  Hospital  uniform. 

Scene,— 'ThQ  wooded  hill  behind  Greenwich  Hospital,  in  sight  of  London 
smoke,  the  hazy  dome  of  St  PanPs,  the  reaches  of  the  river,  and  its  fringe 
of  shipping;  the  long  flat  horizon  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  faint  in  heated  distance, 
and  dotted  with  dim  blue  shapes  of  trees,  that  feather  to  the  ground ;  and 
the  wide  blue  sky,  around  and  overhead,  all  still  about  them,  save  when  % 
bee  hums  past,  or  the  flies  buzz  louder  than  usual  amongst  the  leaves,  or  a 
bird  flutters  with  a  chirp  from  one  bough  to  another  ;  while  the  dall 
murmur  of  town  seems  to  slacken  in  its  own  turmoil  below,  like  a  self-spent 
fever,  and  far  above  its  superincumbent  doud  there  is  seen  a  speck  or  two  of 
silvery  vapour,  silently  dissolving  away. 

Time, — A  summer  noon,  somewhere  about  the  era  of  Free  Trade,  Peace 
Society  congresses,  and  change  of  Navigation  L^ws.  The  clock  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  is  heard  to  strike  one,  followed  five  minutes  afterwards,  and  solemnly 
in  the  distance,  by  St  PauPs,  with  fainter  echoes  from  around. 


CONCBRJVINO  Ay   UNPORTUNATB  PRACR,  WITH  A    YARN  TBBRBON  :     THB    LIBtTTBVAIfT 
PRBDOMINATINO,  OR   **  BAVIlfO   FOSSBSSION  OT  THB   FLOOR.'* 


The  lieutenant  sits  down  on  the 
wooden  bench,  suspended  between 
two  shadowy  green  limes,  where  the 
pensioner  had  previously  been  seated 
alone,  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe.  The 
young  surgeon  remains  st|inding, 
full  of  the  argument  he  was  about 
to  bring  forward  when  they  stopped. 

Surgeon. — *'  Well,  now,  I  main- 
tain—" 

Lieutenant  (to  the  pensioner,  who 
has  removed  the  pipe  from  his  lips, 
taken  off  his  hat,  and  with  difllculty 
hobbled  to  his  foot  or  feet.)—"  Don't 
let's  disturb  you,  my  man  I  What 
ship  did  yon  belong  to  ?  " 

Pensioner  Cvery  respectfully.) — 
"The  Asia,  your  honour — Sir  fid- 
ward  Codrington's  flag-ship,  yon 
know,  sir." 

Lieut. — "Why,  bless  me!  you 
were  at  Navarino,  then  ?  " 

Pens,  (looking  down  modestly  at 
his  timber  toe.)—"  Sartainly  I  was, 
sir.  More  by  token,  sir ;  there's  part 
o'  me  there  ye//" 

LncuT.  (hastily,  and  with  evident 
Amotion.) — "  I  honour  yon,  old  man, 
I  honour  yon ;  and,  what's  more,  I 
envy  you  1    Ton  blew  a  different  sort 


of  cloud  then^  old  ship,  for  I  saw  it 
myself,  but — but — "  Lieutenant 
stops,  somewhat  agitated,  the  pen- 
sioner eyes  him  wistfully,  the  surgeon 
looks  surprised — and  two  or  three 
ancient  veterans,  with  ribbons  and 
medals  at  their  breasts,  iron  hooks 
in  place  of  hands,  patches  over  one 
eye,  and  supported  in  their  walk  by 
sticks  and  crutches,  linger  near  in  the 
background  to  look  on.  "  But  I  had 
been  sent  previously  with  an  answer 
to  Lord  Cochrane  and  the  Greek 
brigs,  and  got  back  only  in  time  to 
set  off  again  with  despatches  to 
Gibraltar.  Just  fancy  it,  sir!  —  I 
missed  the  battle  by  six  hours, 
through  going  to  Lord  Cochrane; 
and  scarce  had  I  left  him^  ere  he  had 
a  gallant  brush  with  the  Turks  in  his 
turn ! " 

Pens. — "  So  I've  heard  his  lordship 
had,  sir." 

Lieut. — "  Come,  my  man,  give  us 
your  account  of  it.  How  did  you 
commence— eh  ?  " 

Pens,  (looking  diffidently  into  his 
cocked- hat,  then  clearing  his  voice, 
then  rubbing  his  hair,  and  then  hem- 
ming a  second  time) — "Well,  your 
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honour,  yon  see  I  was  captain  of  the 
for'ard-most  lower-deck  gun  but  one, 
larboard  side,  an*  consekently  didn't 
see  much  on  the  general  bearings  o' 
things,  so  to  speak ;  but  in  course  I 
takes  my  own  observations  through 
the  port,  and  being  the  flag-ship,  d*ye 
see,  sir,  why  one  couldn't  miss  having 
a  pretty  tolerable  log  of  the  matter, 
till  such  time  as  I  receives  the  shot 
in  this  here  starboard  pin  o*  mine, 
which,  I  may  say,  it  clapped  a  parfit 
stopper  on  all  as  turned  up  aVter- 
wards— so  it*s  but  half  a  battle,  as 
one  might  say,  with  me  I  Howsoever, 
at  eight  bells  of  the  momin'-watch, 
there  we  all  was  to  windward  of  the 
bay,  and  " — 

SuBOEON  (interrupting  the  speaker 
with  obvious  dismay,  and  seising  the 
lieutenant  by  the  lappel  of  his  coat) 
— "  My  dear  sir,"  in  a  whisper,  **  for 
heaven's  sake  spare  us  this  yam. 
Come  home  with  me,  and  Til  show 
yon  the  whole  account  in  ever  so 
many  forms,  my  dear  sir — ^gazettes, 
magazines,  books— there  are  plenty 
of  'em,  I'm  sure,  and  you  may  keep 
them  till  I  come  back  from  Madras. 
Do,  I  beg  of  you,  do  I " 

LiBUT.  (contemptuously) — ^^  Books ! 
books  I  d'ye  say?  Why,  my  good 
fellow,  I've  read  all  the  books  in 
existence  on  the  subject ;  and  not 
only  on  Mo/,  but  all  the  naval  actions 
ever  fought.  Plenty  of  time  for  it  on 
half- pay,  I  assure  yon,  or  in  dull 
voyages  in  ships  that  have  nothing  to 
do.  Never  w<is  in  a  ship  that  hcui 
anything  to  do,  of  a  kind  worth 
speaking  about :  in  war-time,  always 
chase,  chase,  or  run,  run ;  in  peace- 
time, nothing  but  'bout-ship,  reef 
topsails,  holystone  the  decks,  or,  at 
most,  set  storm -staysails.  And  now^ 
with  your  Peace  Societies,  Free 
Trade,  steamers,  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, and  what  not,  I  see 
nothing  for  me  but  to  write  a  book 
on  naval  battles  myself  I " 

Surgeon.— **  Do  it,  my  dear  sir, 
do  it,  if  that  will  yield  you  any  satis- 
faction." 

LiBUT.  (seriously.) — "  Doctor,  I'm 
an  unlucky  man.  Are  you  aware, 
sir,  that  although  I  have  been  thirty 
years  in  the  service,  I — I  never  was — 
never— ia  an  action  at  sea,  not  even 
between  so  much  as  two  frigates,  two 
brigs,  tiro  sloops,  two  anything?  " 


A  grave  panse^  during  which  the 
veterans  in  the  background  look  to 
each  other,  and  creep  closer,  the 
pensioner  eyes  the  lieutenant  with 
respectful  wonder,  and  the  surgeon 
with  a  scientific  curiosity,  not  devoid 
of  annoyance. 

SuROEON  (thoroughly  aside,  t.  e. 
mentally.)— ** The  deuce!  we  shall 
be  involved  in  some  endless  narrative 
with  these  old  fogies,  I  see:  'tis  a 
mere  monomania.  Of  course,  nothing 
like  unsoundness  on  other  points— but 
really  provoking.  A  man,  too,  quite 
comfortably  off  in  the  world,  with  a 
wife  fit  to  make  any  one  happy,  and — 
yes !  and  a  daughter  like  Emma ! " 

LiBUT.  (looking  ruefully  up.) — 
**  The  truth  is,  John,  far  from  being 
an  idle  whimsy  of  mine,  'tis  founded 
on  the  most  reasonable  of  convictions. 
Tour  great  climax  to  the  seafaring 
life  is  a  battle  between  ships;  'tis 
the  sum  of  science,  nature,  war, 
tactics,  history,  and  civilisation,  and 
you  are  robbed  of  your  whole  expe- 
rience in  missing  it.  Just  fancy  the 
thing.  No  mere  chance  affair,  a 
mel&  to  be  decided  by  press  of 
numbers,  an  accidental  shot,  perhaps, 
or  a  sudden  panic,  leaving  a  scene  of 
butchery  behind,  such  as  I  have  been 
in  the  midst  of  myself  ashore.  No; 
there's  navigation,  use  of  wind  and 
weather,  quickness  in  repairing  da- 
mages, holding  your  weather-gage, 
raking  your  enemy,  knocking  away 
some  important  spar,  and  you  have 
him  —  boarding  him  through  the 
smoke,  or,  on  a  grand  scale,  there  is, 
mark  me,  there  is  breaking  the  line  1 " 

The  pensioners  in  general  look  to- 
wards the  lieutenant  as  to  an  oracle, 
and  his  eye  is  lighted  up  with  vision- 
ary enthusiasm. 

SuRQEON. — "  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear 
sir,  a  soldier  would  give  you  ten  times 
as  many  feats  of  strategy  1" 

Lieut.—"  Tut !  Don't  you  see  that 
naval  war  is  everything  together — 
navigation,  meteorology,  engineering, 
soldiery,  cavalry,  siege  and  defence, 
fort  and  battery,  and  above  all — 
above  all,  look  you — Humanity !" 

Surgeon. — **  Ha,  ha,  indeed  I  Hu- 
manity ?'* 

Lieut. — "  Yes,  sir — in  a  thousand 
ways.  None  of  your  camp-followers  to 
strip  the  dead— no  lying  all  night  on 
the  ground  in  your  agony— no  burning 
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peasant's  houses,  or  foragiDg  on  them, 
and  destroying  a  whole  country,  with 
its  harvest  —  nor  knocking  a  town 
about  the  people's  ears,  and  sacking 
it  in  hot  blood,  with  everything  hor- 
rible that  follows.  Only  the  com- 
batants suffer — *tis  neutral  ground,  as 
it  were,  you  fight  upon, — and  after 
alPs  over,  why  the  guns  are  run  in, 
the  vanquished  have  succour  given 
them  like  friends ;  you  set  sail,  carry- 
ing everything  needful  aboard  of  you, 
with  the  gale  of  wind  that  comes  after 
a  battle,  to  make  common  cause 
against  I  Tis  a  sort  of  duel,  so  to 
say,  between  the  pick  of  two  nations ; 
and  the  beaten  one,  I  maintain,  ought 
to  give  in  at  once — in  fact,  if  it^s 
rightly  fought,  he  must  give  in,  sir ! 
You  have  their  commerce  at  your 
feet  after  that;  and  in  my  deliberate 
opinion,  Great  Britain  should  halve 
her  army,  and  keep  up  her  navy — 
yes,  sir,  keep  it  up  at  the  very  least, 
and  quite  in  a  different  fashion  from 
what"— 

Surgeon  (hastily.)— "Butyou  don't 
mean  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  that  you 
actually  never  were  in  a  sea-fight  ?" 

LiBUT. — •'  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
*tis  the  case.  I've  knocked  about  in 
all  sorts  of  weather,  from  an  ordinary 
gale  to  a  hurricane  that  has  foundered 
sixty  sail  in  one  night — from  Baffin's 
Bay  to  the  Southern  capes,  Mediter- 
ranean and  Pacific^-one  time  ship- 
wrecked, another  frozen  up — frigate 
or  ship  of  the  line — but  I  never  yet 
happened  to  see  shot  exchanged  in 
anger,  betwixt  two  or  more  craft  that 
were  afloat  and  in  working  order.  We 
havechased  a  merchantman,  of  course, 
a  privateer,  or  something  else,  and 
taken  'em  too ;  but  they  were  always 
too  weak  to  show  fight.  We  have 
been  chased,  in  turn,  by  a  whole 
French  squadron;  but  then  all  de- 
pended on  legs.  Perhaps  I  got  ex- 
changed into  a  seventy-four,  and 
next  news  I  heard  was,  that  our  old 
frigate  had  fallen  in  with  her  match, 
and  taken  the  Frenchman  into  port 
after  a  desperate  tussle :  the  seventy- 
four  would  go  into  dock,  and  I  am 
turned  over  to  a  ten -gun  brig  for  the 
African  station ;  twelve  mouths  after, 
I  find  the  seventy -four  has  been  with 
Gollingwo9d  up  the  Straits,  and  is 
particularly  mentioned  for  her  beha- 
viour between  two  French  eighties. 


[April, 


Well— well" — the  lieutenant  bites 
his  lip,  and  looks  indifferent;  on 
which  the  Surgeon,  probably  from  a 
wish  to  express  similai*  carelessness 
by  way  of  sympathy,  appears  about 
to  whistle. 

Lieut,  (turning  round  a  little 
sharply.)-"  Eh  ?  what  did  you  say  ?" 

Surgeon.-**  Oh,  nothing !" 

Lieut. — **  I  tell  you  that's  a  mere 
trifle  to  what  I  could  relate  of  the 
kind:  my  whole  Ufe  is  a  series  of 
such  extraordinary  coincidences — so 
much  so,  sir,  that  I  have  had  no  fewer 
than  three  duels  to  fight  on  account 
of  a  nickname,  which,  I  must  say,  was 
naturally  enough  applied  and  circu- 
lated in  my  case — the  soubriquet,  sir, 
of— of  the— Peace  Officer,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Flesh  and  blood 
could  not  stand  it,  sir !  And  by  the 
way,  the  only  bullet-wound  I  ever 
received  to  speak  of,  was  in  one  of 
these  unavoidable  affairs,  owing  to 
which,  in  fact,  I  missed  the  appoint- 
ment to  command  a  brig  that  took 
several  pirates  in  the  West  Indies,  for 
I  was  six  or  seven  months  laid  up." 

Surgeon  (turning  his  bead  away, 
and  speaking  interruptedly,  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  some  emotion.)  —  **  I 
•—I— see,  my — my  dear  sir!  It — it 
was  natural  enough,  however,  was  it 
not,  if— if  you  never  were  otherwise 
in  the  way  of  such  missiles — natural 
you  were  not  otherwise  wounded?" 

Lieut. — **  Why,  you  know,  I  don't 
mean  to  say  I  never  was  in  action  of 
any  kind— far  from  it  I  The  truth  is, 
I  was  several  times  ashore  on  cut- 
tings-out, and  with  parties  taking 
forts  or  spiking  guns :  then  I  was  in 
Lord  Exmouth's  fleet  bombarding 
Algiers,  when  we  got  it  hot  and  heavy 
enough — besides  a  few  matters  at  the 
Navarino  time  against  the  Egyptians 
— not  to  speak  of  that  amusing  affair 
with  the  Chinese  not  long  ago,  the 
forcing  of  the  Bogne  passage,  and  so 
on,  where  I  happened  to  be  by  a  sort 
of  accident.  But  don't  you  see  what 
I  mean,  man  ?  None  of  these  have 
the  least  resemblance  to  a  naval  battle 
of  any  kind  whatsoever,  with  use  of 
water  and  wind,  braces  and  bowlines ; 
whether  you  bear  slowly  down  under 
your  three  topsails,  or  anchor  with  a 
spring  on  your  cable  I" 

Surgeon. — **  Ah,  I  see !" 

Lieut.— "As  an  illustration, just 
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conceive  the  following — I  say,  just 
conceive  It  \  *Ti8  tlie  last  war  with 
those  impertinent  snufBing  Yan- 
kees, that  pretended  to  have  beat 
those  who  beat  the  world:  we  are 
coming  np  nor'- westward  with  a  stiff 
breeze,  somewhere  off  the  Azores — 
afternoon  watch,  and  sharp  eyes  look- 
ing out  aloft.  Twas  a  fine,  new, 
slapping  frigate,  the  Proserpine,  built 
on  the  lines  of  the  old  ship  of  that 
name,  but  bigger — I  do  believe  she 
was  the  very  finest  British  frigate 
going,  at  the  time ;  and  she  can*ied 
heavy  metal,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
matching  these  sly  villains,  with  their 
underhand  advantage -taking  tricks, 
their  bribes  to  English  seamen,  and 
their  bragging  liorse-marine  stories. 
We  bad  a  full- handed  crew  of  as 
prime  men  as  ever  stepped ;  not  a 
day  passed  without  exercise  at  the 
guns — and  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
her  first-lieutenant,  under  a  captain 
that  never  feared  the  face  of  man,  or 
looks  of  weather."  (At  this  point,  the 
pensioners  form  a  group  of  heads  to 
which  a  single  cannon-ball  would 
certainly  deal  one  common  fate,  were 
such  a  projectile  imaginable  in  the 
circumstances.) 

Lieut.— **  Well,  the  fore-to'-gal- 
lant-yard  reports  a  sail  to  leeward — 
we  put  up  helm,  sir,  keep  away  before 
the  wind,  and  in  three  hours*  time  or 
so  are  in  sight  of  a  large  ship,  square- 
yarded,  heavy  sparred,  and  altogether, 
I  must  say,  a  spanker  to  look  at.  As 
she  rises  on  a  heavy  blue  swell, — for 
there  was  a  long  sea  on,  and  dirty 
weather  brewing  in  a  bank  of  haze  to 
windward  as  the  dusk  came  on — as 
she  rose  that  time,  sir,  there  were  a 
dozen  mouths  gave  voice  together  to 
the  certainty  of  her  being  a  Yankee. 
We  were  all  clear  for  action  long  ere 
that,  standing  quietly  at  quarters; 
and  the  beauty  of  it  was,  owing  to 
the  dusk,  with  the  bank  of  haze  be- 
hind us,  we  had  never  been  noticed, 
— seeing  that  we  signalled  and  sig- 
nalled with  flags,  and  hoisted  all  sorts 
of  colours,  till  we  were  tired.  Never 
a  sign  gave  she,  nor  stirred  tack, 
sheet,  brace,  or  halyards,  being  upon 
a  taut  bowline,  steering  across  our 
course — till  the  squall  came  on  thicker 
astern  of  ourselves,  and  took  the  Pro- 
serpine dead  away  before  it,  under 
reefed  topsails,  while  we  lost  sight  of 
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the  stranger  altogether.  When  we 
next  saw  the  Yankee,  there  we  were 
coming  right  down  upon  him  over  the 
breast  of  a  sea,  within  three  quarters 
of  a  mile :  he  was  but  hoisting  his  top- 
sails after  reefing  them,  and  l^ing  on  a 
wind,  of  course,  they  felt  it  more  than 
we  did,  so  as  to  make  rather  rough 
weather  at  every  pitch,  with  spray 
over  her  forechains.  One  time  we 
saw  but  her  topmasts,  then  her  whole 
hull,  the  lights  at  her  binnacle  and  in 
her  quarter-gallery.  By  heaven,  sir ! 
as  one  of  our  men  said,  that  had  seen 
her  before— *twas  the  Washington 
frigate,  larger  even  than  ourselves, 
and  we  were  rolling  down  upon  her 
at  that  distance  ere  she  knew  aught 
about  it  I  However,  she  saw  us  then ; 
and  even  if  she  hadn't,  we  fired  a 
bow-gun  to  windward,  braced  np  a 
little,  took  off  everything  but  the 
three  topsails,  and  went  surging  a- 
head,  to  cross  her  hawse,  as  it  were — 
for  the  squall  was  fast  blowing  off  to 
a  working  breeze  in  the  starlight. 
We  saw  the  stars  and  stripes  go  up 
by  the  night-glass,  and  rather  won- 
dered at  not  hearing  her  drum  beat, 
and  seeing  her  ports  keep  all  dark  as 
before — but  that  was  her  own  matter, 
no  doubt,  and  so  on  we  forged,  every 
man  waiting  breathless  for  the  cap- 
tain's word  to  let  drive  at  her,  as  he 
stood  np  on  the  hammock- cloths  to 
windward,  looking  out  at  her  across 
the  quarter-deck.  ^  Hold  on  allP 
said  he  to  me,  *  hush ! — now,  fire  one 
gun  across  her  bowsT  The  word 
passed  down,  and  the  flash  followed 
next  moment,  as  a  ball  spun  right 
ahead  ^f  her,  from  one  wave  to 
another.  I  looked  up  out  of  the 
smoke,  and— yes,  by  George!  there 
was  a  white  flag  blowing  out  from  her 
fore-royal  mast-head!  The  captain 
looked  down  at  me  as  pale  as  death, 
and  I  looked  np  at  him.  ^  What — 
what  can  it  be,  Curtis  I'  said  he,  ter- 
ribly taken  aback,  and  he  sprang  to 
the  lee  hammocks,  signing  for  the 
helm  to  be  put  a  spoke  down,  as  he 
set  the  trumpet  to  his  mouth.  The 
American  commander  was  standing 
opposite  him  on  his  own  rigging, 
waving  his  hat,  and  they  hailed  each 
other  through  the  trumpets.  *'  Have 
you  not  heard  the  news  ?'  the  other 
shouted,  the  second  time.  ^  Peace  I 
Peace!  it's  all  settled  between  us  a 
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month  ago  1    Signed  at  Ghent,  De- 
cember twenty -fonrth  V 

^*  The  captain  made  him  no  answer 
at  the  moment — he  coaldn*t,  sir — 
bnt  I  heard  him  say  between  his 
teeth  something  about  *  guessing  it 
was  the  better  for  you  I '  *  Harkye, 
Mr  Curtis,*  added  he  in  a  low  voice 
to  me,  ^can  this  be  a  —  what  the 
gentleman  himself  would  call  a  — 
dodge  1  Eh — think  you?'  And  for 
my  part,  I  must  say  I  thought  it  not 
at  all  unlikely.  *  I  shall  send  a  boat 
aboard  you,  if  you  please,  sir  I' 
hailed  Captain  Dudley,  and  accord* 
ingly  both  frigates  hove  to.  But  it 
was  all  np,  doctor — there  was  nothing 
to  be  made  of  'em ;  although  to  this 
day  I  have  my  doubts  whether  it 
wasn't  all  a  pretty  sharp  guess  of 
the  Yankee,  after  we  caught  him 
napping.  The  fact  is,  he  could  only 
have  heard  of  it  by  report  at  sea, 
from  some  merchantman;  and  the 
rumour  goes,  that  this  very  Wash- 
ington made  prize  of  one  of  our 
traders  after  the  treaty  must  have 
been  settled!" 

Surgeon.—**  So  much  for  Yankees, 
then  I " 

Lieut. — **  Ah,  enough  of  the  scum 
— their  only  hero  is  Paul  Jones,  who 
was  a  piratical  Scotch  renegade,  more 
dogged  than  brave,  more  cunning 
than  capable,  and  as  vain  as  a  pea- 
cock. Read  his  life,  sir,  with  an  eye 
to  naval  history ;  and  above  all,  if 
you  want  the  mock  heroic,  peruse 
his  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Selkirk  1 
Pah !  just  to  refresh  one,  let's  return 
to  real  battles,  the  crown  and  per- 
fection of  which,  mark  you,  is  breah- 
ing  the  Unel-^A  thing,  by  the  way, 
yon  could  never  do,  of  course,  with 
Yankees,  seeing  they  never  had  a 
fleet  in  their  existence,  and  never, 
consequently,  a  line  to  break  f^ 

Surgeon.  —  **  My  dear  sir,  the 
next  maritime  war  will  change  all 
that :  steamers,  steamers,  as  I  said 
before,  must  put  an  end  to  such  tricks 
amongst  heavy  craft  1 " 

Lieut.  (Vising  in  hist  eagerness, 
while  the  pensioners  are  wrought  np 
to  a  pitch  of  extreme  excitement.) 
— **  Ila !  As  well  say  that  light 
dragoons  or  horse- artillery  make  it 
impossible  to  fight  1  You  roust  fall 
back  on  yoiur  infantry  in  the  end — 
yon  must  come  to  spirit  and  bottom, 


sir— you— yon— must  tackle  face  to 
face  and  broadside  to  broadside,  to 
finish  the  great  battle  that  will  yet  be 
fought  1  1— I  see  it,  sir,  even  if  it 
weren't  in  the  Revelations;  I  could 
almost  describe  the  thing.  Yonder 
is  the  combined  French  and  Russian 
fleet,  keeping  up  to  windward  in  the 
North  Sea,  half  as  many  again  as 
ourselves ;  flanked  on  both  wings  by 
steamers,  with  charcoal  in  place  of 
coke,  and  paddle-boxes  aiongsida 
instead  of  screw-propellers  astern. 
There  are  two  admirals  in  command, 
and  two  sets  of  tactics ;  they  keep 
bothering  each  other  about  the  best 
way  of  crushing  *  Perfide  Albion,' 
and  so  hold  the  weather-gage  till  the 
wind  begins  to  fall  light,  which  toe, 
sir,  have  expected  beforehand  I  We 
are  thirty  sail  of  the  line,  a  few 
heavy  fast  frigates,  with  the  black 
Terrible,  the  Gorgon,  the  Cyclops, 
and  two  or  three  more  steamers  built 
for  the  purpose,  each  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty  horse-power 
engines,  and  a  couple  of  eighty^  four 
pounder  guns ;  under  a  Napier  or  a 
Dundonald,  mark  you,  that  has  spent 
his  whole  life  knocking  about  all 
latitudes.  The  wind  shifts  a  bit  in 
our  favour,  see  you — bnt  that  is  a 
matter  which  may  be  either  here  or 
there ;  and  down  we  go  in  long  line, 
as  if  to  offer  'em  battle  as  we  go  by ; 
which,  of  course,  the  French  chanti- 
cleer mustn't  seem  to  be  afraid  of: 
so  there  we  are  in  two  strings — their 
steamers  puffing  and  backing  about 
under  pillars  of  black  smoke  that  drift 
behind  them  ;  all  that  they  may  come 
round,  as  'twere,  on  our  flank.  Ours 
are  under  sail  to  windward  of  us,  get- 
ting up  their  steam  as  they  come  on ; 
our  leading  ships  are  within  gunshot, 
when  flash  goes  a  French  port-hole, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  to  engage  in  pass- 
ing by  ;  then  to  get  higgledy-piggledy 
all  of  us  together  in  the  smoke  and 
confusion,  till  numbers  settle  the  day« 
or  at  least  leave  'em  room  to  go  home 
and  gasconade  about  glory,  modem 
improvements,  Nelson's  unhappy 
shade,  and  such-like  I 

**Ha  I  No,  sir;  British  seamen  show 
themselves  as  often  by  standing  fire 
meekly,  as  by  commencing  it,  or 
retnraing  it  like  so  many  bull-dogs. 
We  hold  on  with  every  gon — every 
captain  of  a  gun  takes  a  squint  along 
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tbo  mnzzle,  and  bis  hand  makes  a 
move  of  itself  toward  the  lock — a  few 
are  carried  below,  bot  discipline  pre- 
vails. Whereas  the  sons  of  fraternity 
and  equality,  forsooth,  have,  perhaps, 
taken  it  into  their  own  mans^ement, 
or  one  of  your  Parisian  socialists 
recollects  hearing  of  Trafalgar,  and 
he  can*t  bear  it ;  the  rest  fbllow  like 
sheep,  till  their  ships  are  blinded 
with  the  smoke  that  drifts  back  on 
them. 

**Oar  admiral  has  been  on  the  look- 
ont  for  an  opening  in  it ;  suddenly  a 
signal  goes  aloft,  and  by  next  minnte 
or  so  the  long  black  Terrible,  with 
all  her  canvass  off,  a  dark  pnff  or  two 
from  her  red  fnnnel,  and  the  white 
steam  vanishing  from  her  safety- 
valve,  is  seen  to  shoot  through  the 
gap  astern  of  the  midmost  French 
line-of- battle  ship;  the  Grorgon,  the 
Cyclops,  the  Hydra,  the  Devasta- 
tion, follow  her  as  swift  as  arrows — 
shoving  themselves  from  astern  like 
black-whales  spouting,  where  none 
but  themselves  could  pass.  The 
next  French  ship  gets  a  glimpse  of 
it,  and  luffs  a  little  to  fire  her  other 
broadside  after  them ;  meanwhile,  our 
headmost  three-decker  is  forging  with 
her  topsails  full  into  the  space;  the 
bowsprit  of  the  next  is  at  her  stem, 
and  a  dozen  heavy  ships,  sir,  in  ten 
minutes  after  that,  are  plunging 
through.  The  wind  is  taken  out  of 
the  sails  of  the  eneray*s  rear,  and 
they  get  all  aback,  while  the  rest  are 
standing  on ;  we  have  cut  them  off, 
they  are  split  in  two,  and  never  can 
join  company  again;  in  short,  we 
have  broken  the  line.  Then--then 
we  let  drive  at  *em  handsomely,  the 
whole  thirty  of  us,  to  perhaps  twenty 
of  them  ;  *tis  all  smoke,  fire,  raking, 
falling  aboard,  crush  and  confusion, 
with  British  courage  to  do  its  work  in 
a  short  time — and  not  that^  as  too 
often,  against  an  odds  which  makes  it 
butchery.  Our  steamers  are  hav- 
ing their  own  way  of  it  with  the  rest, 
peppering  'em  at  long  range,  shifting, 
dodging,  and  mauling  'em  just  to 
keep  'em  in  play :  one  time  'tis  a 
bowsprit  knocked  off,  another  time  a 
topmast  overboard,  or  perhaps  a  shot 
right  through  the  paddle-box  of  an 
enemy's  smoke-jack,  coming  round  to 
help.  We  have  nothing  but  screws 
astern,  of  conrse,  with  all  the  best 
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improvements  you  talk  of;  not  to 
mention  plenty  of  good  coal  for  the 
occasion.  The  Russians  fight  and 
stand  to  their  guns  like  determined 
dog-serfs,  as  they  are  ;  but  we  don't 
let  one  single  tallow-sucking  fellow 
of  'em  home  to  the  knout,  till  there's 
a  regular  peace;  and  that's  what  I 
call  the  way  to  bring  it  about,  by 
having  a  decisive  victory.  The  truth 
is,  to  fight  fairly  against  odds  is 
stupidity,  and  what  is  breaking  the 
tine  but  the  turning  the  odds  in  your 
own  favour?  " 

The  Surgeon  starts,  as  from  a  re- 
verie, to  see  the  pensioners  nod  their 
heads  as  in  delighted  assent—seeming- 
ly inclined  to  hurrah  ;  while  pen- 
sioner the  first  looks  back  to  his 
friends  with  the  air  of  one  whose 
exact  sentiments  have  just  been  ex- 
pressed. 

Surgeon.—"  Ah— nm— this  hap- 
pened, you  say,  in  the — very  conve- 
niently, I  mean  I  But,  my  dear  sir, 
two  might  play  that  mancBuvre,  or 
it  might  be  met,  you  know." 

Lieut. — "There!  there!  the  usual 
cant  of  the  day  on  such  subjects,  of 
course !  Why,  my  good  fellow,  the 
point  is  to  do  it  just  when  it  can't  be 
met.  And  as  for  the  other  objection, 
can't  you  see  there  are  weapons  and 
modes  of  attack  which  only  one 
nation  is  fitted  to  use,  growing  ont  of 
its  whole  history  and  physical  consti- 
tution, and  which  can't  be  turned 
upon  it?  The  French  way  of  charg- 
ing in  column,  now,  succeeded  well 
enough  with  any  enemies  but  the 
British,  who  stood  to  them  in  line 
two-deep,  and  mowed  'em  off  as  they 
came  down ;  while  the  British  charge 
is  the  same  as  their  defensive;  in 
both  which  cases.  General  Jomini 
says,  *  they  ought  to  be  beaten.'  In 
the  one  way,  'tis  the  power  of  legs 
that  is  trusted  to,  as  each  man  shoves 
his  front-rank  from  astern,  without 
seeing  the  enemy;  and  I  say  the 
French  are  wise  to  charge  in  column^ 
and  to  stand  it  eight  deep.  The 
other  way,  «ir,  'tis  the  manly  feeling 
of  company  that  drives  Englishmen 
on,  and  the  power  o(  faces  that  settles 
the  thing;  for  you're  aware  the 
bayonet  never  comes  to  be  tried  till 
all  is  an  up-and-down  fight,  and  so 
at  present  they  talk  of  its  inefllciency, 
quotha  I    No,  depend  on  it,  every 
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nation  has  its  own  way  of  fighting, 
which  it  should  stick  to.  The  French 
at  full  speed,  horse  or  foot — and  thej^re 
at  the  very  best  on  horseback  ;  the 
Yankees  from  behind  walls  and  trees, 
especially  the  latter,  where  they^re 
perfect  devils;  and  the  British— the 
British—" 
Surgeon.—"  Ah,  the  British?  " 
Lieut. — "  Wherever  and  how- 
soever they  need,  sir ;  but  especially 
on  good  plank,  where  the  tmly  Bri- 
tish traverse  of  breaking  the  line  may 
be  varied  a  thousand  ways — that^s  to 
say,  the  principle  of  it ;  for  observe, 
sir,  what  that  principle  is  I-  Tis 
exactly  that  of  all  warfare — to  bring 
superiority  of  force,  as  the  Chevalier 
Folard  says,  to  bear  on  a  critical  point 
at  the  proper  time — whether  in  guns, 
men,  pluck,  skill,  bottom,  knowledge, 
or  anything  else— no  matter— only  do 
it  I  Twas  just  the  one  move  which 
that  fellow  Buonaparte  carried  out  all 
his  life  on  a  grand  scale,  till,  in  the 
first  place,  numbers  gave  him  check 
in  his  own  way ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  British  bottom  gave  him  check- 
mate. Nothing  extraordinary  in  it 
— all  according  to  rule—only  Courage 
is  a  part  of  your  odds  in  force,  that 
slips  into  the  tnming-point  without  a 
man*s  notice. 

"  But  at  sea,  again,  seamanship— 
and  that  is  a  wide  word — seamanship 
comes  behind  all ;  'tis  the  soul  of  all 
— giving  a  beauty,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  nicety,  to  the  application  of 
the  principle,  that  can't  be  conceived 
ashore.  The  whole  of  seamanship, 
sir,  is  a  sort  of  war— every  act  of  it, 
to  the  very  splicing  of  a  rope,  is  a 
bringing  yourself  to  bear  stronger 
upon  things  than  you  otherwise  could 
— stronger  than  they  bear  on  you,  in 
fact,  by  timely  skill.  Why,  now — 
between  a  frigate  and  a  seventy-four, 
heaving  in  sight  of  each  other  at  sea 
— suppose  the  first  British,  the  second 
French ;  should  the  frigate  turn  tail, 
think  yon?  No,  by  George,  sir !  The 
better  man  makes  a  seventy-fonr  of 
himself— turns  wind  and  water  to  his 
own  advantage— bothers  his  antago- 
nist—keeps to  windward,  and  comes 
down  on  him  when  he  can't  perhaps 
open  his  lower-deck  ports :  if  he  con- 
strives  to  knock  away  an  important 
spar,  or  catches  the  other  at  the  right 
moment  in  blowing  weather,  or  bciita 
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off  his  boat- attack  with  tremendous 
loss  in  a  calm,  after  offering  to  it 
temptingly — why,  'tis  neither  more 
nor  less,  on  a  small  scale,  than  break- 
ing  the  line! 

'*  I'll  be  bound  to  say,  look  yon, 
from  his  first  fight  with  an  oldster  in 
the  cockpit,  and  his  whaling  voyage, 
down  to  Elsinore,  and  even  Tener&e 
— ^from  the  chase  of  a  fast  merchant- 
man in  his  first  frigate,  to  the  reefing 
of  her  topsails  before  a  heavy  gale, 
and  her  lying- to  under  storm -stay- 
sails in  the  trough  of  the  sea — with 
every  plan  he  used  to  make  easy 
weather  of  it, — from  the  style  he 
handled  her  in  when  a  green  sea 
washed  aboard,  putting  up  his  helm 
cautiously  to  fall  off  and  drive  before 
the  wind  again,  down  to  the  way  he'd 
receive  news  of  fire  below— in  all  a 
seaman  has  to  do,  in  short,  I'll  be 
bound  to  say  that  everything  Nelson 
did  was  a  sort  of  a  small  Nile  or  Tra- 
falgar I" 

At  this  climax  the  emotion  of  the 
pensioners  becomes  boundless:  pen- 
sioner the  first  starts  up,  and  all  of 
them  take  off  their  hats,  and  give 
three  cheers.  The  Surgeon  appears 
to  entertain  the  thought  favourably, 
while  his  critical  eye  peruses  the  va- 
rious substitutes  of  the  pensioners  for 
their  natural  members,  with  possible 
speculation  as  to  the  respective  modes 
of  "  dressing"  employed  by  former 
practitioners. 

Lieut,  (looking  round  in  triumph.^ 
— "  One  like  him  could  get  expe- 
rience in  a  tenth  of  the  time  that 
other  men  do,  and  use  it  not  only  a 
hundred  times  as  well,  but  in  ways 
they  never  dreamt  of ;  and  I  assert 
he  was  not  merely  the  best  sailor  that 
ever  stepped  a  deck— the  most  glo- 
rious patriot  that  ever  drew  breath — 
but— yes,  sir— I  say  Nelson  was  the 
greatest  warrior  that  ever  conquered ! 
A  greater  general  than  your  Buona- 
partes and  so  on,  by  as  much  as  a  battle 
afloat  is  more  grandly  complicated 
than  one  ashore!" 

Surgeon. — "  Oh !  oh  I  my  dear 
sir,  think  a  moment— consider  whom 
he  had  to  deal  with.  What  kind  of 
men  were  Yillenenve  and  the  rest? 
And  what  stuff  had  he  in  British 
tars?" 

Lieut. — "  Villeneuve  was  a  skilful 
seaman,  sir ;  but,  for  heaven-sake,  cant 
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Toa  perceive,  doctor,  that  if  he  had 
had  better  seamen  for  his  opponents, 
(and  as  men  they  were  brave  enough,) 
why,  his  victories  woald  have  been 
BO  mnch  the  greater— eh?** 

Surgeon. — ^*  Of  coarse,  I  see  that 
— that  is  exactly  what  I  say  !** 

Lieut.— "Tat,  yoa  mistake  me; 
hang  it,  man,  don*t  a  skiifnl  antago- 
nist draw  yon  ont,  as  it  were,  to 
tricks  of  fence  yon  don*t  think  worth 
whiie  with  a  mere  dogged  one  ?  Yon 
can*t  waste  *em  on  him — *twonld  be 
mere  show-off  and  snperflaity — so  yoa 
just  break  his  guard,  give  him  a  few 
direct  facers,  and  down  he  goes.  The 
skill  lies  in  planting  yonr  last  blow  in 
the  spot  where  his  chance  lies  of 
rising  again  to  time.  You  wait  for 
him  in  a  manly  English  way ;  bnt  his 
spirit  is  gone — he  wouIdn*t  stand  up 
to  yon  thenceforth  with  the  least 
chance — instead  of  your  posting  off  to 
his  house  to  seize  his  meat  and  drink, 
— the  very  plasters  for  his  eyes— that 
he  maynH  plack  up  courage  so  much 
AS  to  shake  hands  with  yon,  which 
was  Kap*s  mode  of  settling  a  nation ! 
What  did  it  end  in  ?  Kelson  died  in 
the  arms  of  victory — that  is  to  say, 
twenty  victories — leaving  as  many 
pupils  of  his,  capable,  like  himself, 
for  anything  required;  besides,  no 
doubt,  bequeathing  the  very  notion, 
mark  you,  that  Napoleon  could  be 
beaten  when  he  met  a  British  army, 
as  he  did  at  Waterloo ;  for  who  was 
the  first  man  ever  to  baffle  him? 
Why,  an  Englishman  and  a  sailor — 
Sidney  Smith  at  Acre  I 

"And  as  for  our  tars,  you  say !  Why, 
who  made  our  tars  what  they  were 
at  the  time,  but  Nelson  ?— as  much  as 
he  made  the  checqner  sides  of  our 
Hne-of-battle  ships,  and  the  tall  top- 
masts of  our  cruizing  frigates.  He 
knew  sailors  from  top  to  bottom,  in 
forecastle  and  berth -deck — ay,  a  long 
sight  better  than  Marryat  does — and 
that  was  the  way  he  learnt  how  to 
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put  his  own  spirit  into  them,  to  the 
present  hour— he  got  it  from  them, 
and  gave  it  back,  bnt  ten  tiroes  better. 
*Ti3  the  head  makes  all  below  it,  sir : 
under  Raleigh  they  were  discoverers 
— under  Morgan  they  were  buccaneers 
— with  Blake  they  were  bull-dogs — 
Benbow  made  *em  tars — Rodney, 
conquerors  —  and  Nelson,  heroes  I 
What  you'll  make  of  *em  now, 
Grod  knows,  unless  it  be  Yankees !  ** 

Turning  to  the  pensioners—"  Old 
salts,  I  ask  yon  what  did  Nelson 
teach  you — what  were  his  last  words 
to  British  sailors?" 

Oldest  Veteran,  (hoarsely,  with 
his  hat  off). — "  I  couldn't  to  say  read 
the  signal  myself,  your  honour,  when 
it  rose  to  the  Victory's  mast-head; 
but  it  flew  from  one  to  another  like 
the  thunder  after  the  lightning — you 
knows  what  it  was  yourself,  sir  I  For 
a  twinkling  you'd  a'heard  the  surge 
under  every  ship's  bows  as  she  forged 
ahead — but,  my  eye!  the  cheer  as 
came  arter  that  was  a  signal  back  to 
Admiral  Lord  Nelson  as  he  could 
understand  I  We  was  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  sir,  and  we  broke  the 
French  line." 

Lieut.—"  I  hear  it,  I  hear  it, 
though  I  never  was  there.  Often  and 
often  I've  heard  the^  words  on  the 
Victory's  quarter-deck — '  Do  you  not 
think,  Blackwood,  there's  a  signal 
wanting  yet?'  *I  think,  my  Lord, 
the  whole  fleet  seems  very  clearly  to 
understand  what  it's  about.'  But 
there's  a  touch  above  strategy.  Doc- 
tor, and  it  comes — none  of  your  Suns 
of  Aasterlitz,  or  such  quackery — but 
a  whisper,  as  it  were,  to  the  heart  of 
each  one  there,  which  none  ever  heard 
him  speak^  though  it  was  what  he  was 
acting  at  the  moment — ^  England 

EXPECTS  that  every  MAN  WILL  DO 

HIS  duty  1 '  Lying,  at  his  last  hour, 
in  the  midshipmen's  berth  below,  it 
was  ^  Thank  God,  I've  done  my 
duty  I'" 


HOUR  II. 

COXCSmXTlfO  TBAHSCBIfDIIfTAL   BSAN8,  WITH   A   TARW  THCmSUPOW  ;  TBB  tUmOBON  CLAIMINO 
THB   **  BAK  or  THB  HOUSB.** 


A  solemn  silence,  gently  in- 
vaded by  summer  sounds— the  suck- 
ing of  the  bee  in  the  lime-trees,  the 
Hospital  clock  striking  two,  the  Green- 


wich boys  at  cricket  in  a  neighbouring 
field,  the  cbildi-en  at  the  distant  end 
of  the  lane. 
Lieut,  (raising  his   head  again.) 
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— "  What  many  people  now-a-day^ 
would  call  impiety,  sir !  Fellows  that 
have  no  more  the  heart  to  conceive 
•the  nature  of  a  sailor  than  what  re- 
ligion is.  They  measure  *em  both  off, 
sir,  like  cotton.  But  what  amuses 
one  more  than  their  raking  up  Nel- 
sou^s  faults,  is  their  patronising  him 
by  way  of  an  apology,  as  if  he  were 
one  of  themselves  I  Why,  confound 
it !  couldn't  he  afford  a  weakness  or 
so,  when  it  was  that  of  a  man  and  a 
sailor—only  too  fair,  above-board, 
and  open,  to  be  tinkered  np  and 
smoothed  over  into  a  book,  as  I  hear 
some  fellow  has  done  Oliver  Crom- 
well just  lately !  Some  Scotch  pai*son, 
I  hear." 

SuROKON.— ."  No,  not  a  Scotch 
parson  exactly.  Lieutenant  Curtis, 
although  my  own  uncle,  who  is  one, 
tells  me  this  Carlyle  is  all  the  rage  at 
present  with  the  New  Kirk.  They 
fancy  him  a  *  serious*  person,  rather 
nltra-Calvmist  than  otherwise;  and 
one  or  two  of  the  young  divines  are 
preaching  in  bis  style,  (which,  by  the 
way,  may  mean  anything  or  nothing 
at  all,  and  might  conceal  all  the  here- 
sies ever  hatched.)  My  uncle  has 
his  doubts  of  him— the  passage  that 
stumbled  him  was  where  Oliver  bad 
a  discussion  with  the  Covenanters." 

Lieut. — "  We  used  to  have  a  no- 
tion that  Old  Noll  was  a  big-headed, 
red-nosed,  cunning  fanatic,  that  con- 
trived to  get  hold,  for  his  own  ends, 
of  all  the  vulgar,  upsetting,  canting 
inclinations  that  had  brewed  in  Eng- 
land for  ages — his  father's  trade,  yen 
know — and  then,  when  he'd  made 
use  of  *em,  turned  round  and  laughed 
at  his  tools." 

Surgeon.  —  *^  Turned  his  head 
where  his  tail  should  be,  in  short, 
like  the  brewer's  horse,  and  drank  up 
all  the  beer  1" 

Lieut.—"  We  used  to  fancy  that 
Guy  Fawkes  bad  something  to  do 
with  the  gunpowder  plot,  and  that  this 
old  Noll  said  it  was  ^  borne  in  upon 
him '  to  have  his  King  executed  like  a 
common  criminal— that  he  wanted  the 
crown  himself — that  the  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  nations  hated  him 
like  hell — that  he  massacred  the  Irish 
— tyrannised,  without  even  a  shadow 
of  constitution— and  shipped  off  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow  countrymen  under 
hatches,  to  be  slaves  in  mines  and 
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plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  at  a 
profit  to  his  government.  However^ 
I  suppose  everybody  was  wrong?" 

Surgeon.—"  Not  at  all— the  way 
is,  not  to  deny  anything,  but  rather 
to  bring  it  out  stronger,  you  observe, 
and  then  carry  the  whole  question  np 
into  a  sort  of  new  light,  where  you 
have  a  dim  impression  that  every- 
thing is  nothing,  and  nothing  every- 
thing. You  begin  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  for  having  supposed  the  con- 
trary before ;  for,  even  imagining  that 
King  Charles  and  the  cavaUers  bad  a 
side  in  the  matter,  and  weren't  the 
most  arrant  liars,  hypocrites,  rakes^ 
and  scoundrels  on  the  face  of  the 
earth»at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  a  sort  of  phantoms,  in  a  certain 
sense  never  existing,  as  not  animated 
by  the  divine  breath,  or  something  ia 
that  style.  And  if  you  don't  blush  for 
your  mistaken  apprehensions,  or  fail 
to  see  all  this,  you  find  yourself  ad- 
dressed in  some  such  way  as — *  Alas> 
O  lamentable  friend  Dunderhead, 
thou  I  — wherefore  wert  bom?  Be- 
gone! The  nonentities,  the  ever- 
transpiring  chaotic  uninterpretabili- 
ties,  serene,  ineffable,  awful,  were  not 
for  thee  I  Hence,  O wl! '  {Hie exeunt 
second,  third,  and  fourth  pensioners 
hastily,  and  casting  looks  behind 
them  from  the  background.)  This  is 
Carlyle,  sir ;  and  I  must  say,  in  the 
light  of  these  said  *  silences,  awful- 
nesses,  destinies,'  and  what  not- 
granting  a  humbug  to  be  at  the  top 
of  creation,  why,  Cromwell  is  the  most 
admirable  character  since  the  decease 
of  Uabakkuk,  or  perhaps  Hazael,  the 
servant  of  the  King  of  Syria,  who  pnt 
a  cloth  over  his  master's  face  when  he 
was  sick,  and  then  harassed  the 
chosen  people  with  an  ^  Is  thy  servant 
a  dog  to  do  this  thing  ? '  However, 
*tis  the  most  laughable  treatise  extant, 
after  all— the  hero  is  as  rich  a  treat 
as  the  author,  when  he  stands  up  to 
address  his  mock  Parliament  with  aU 
the  gravity,  the  hiccupping  gleams  of 
wisdom,  the  helpless  wanderings, 
frightful  unmeaningness,  and  blank 
break-downs  of  a  drunk  man— mixed 
with  the  queerest  cunning,  and  here 
and  there  a  spark  of  humour.  {Exit 
first  pensioner,  hobbling  off  round  a 
tree  to  join  his  friends.)  You  can't 
deny  Noll's  having  seen  thoroughly 
into  his  men,  and  known  how   to 
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manage  them— being  the  snblimest 
rogue  of  them  all,  and  half  conscious 
of  it  all  the  while." 

LiKUT.— "By  Jove,  it  must  have 
been  sympathy  made  this  fellow  take 
him  up!  But  what  a  comfort  he 
didn^t  think  of  handling  Nelson,  doc- 
tor—eh ?  He'd  have  made  a  hash  of 
him— shown  how  he  went  to  Davy 
Jones  for  his  sins — and  called  Sonthey 
a  dunderhead  I  That's  a  style,  by  the 
bye,  for  a  sailor*s  life  to  be  written  in 
—clear  and  straight  forward,  and  full 
of  an  English  spirit.  None  but  a  poet 
and  a  wise  man,  as  the  Doctor  was, 
has  sense  enough  to  let  actions  speak 
for  themselves,  or  imagination  enough 
to  let  himself  be  carried  away  with 
them— fine  sea*touches  in  Madoc,  sir, 
which  I  read  as  I  did  the  Book  of  the 
Church  also,  for  the  sake  of  that 
Life.  It  reminds  me  of  a  rare  stroke 
in  that  yam  of  Coleridge's— he  that 
wrote  the  memoir  of  Captain  Ball,  too 
— where  the  old  salt  tells  the  fashion- 
able gentleman  who  didn't  like  sea- 
narratives — 

'  Th«  hermit  good  lives  in  yon  vood 

ThftI  slopet  down  to  the  Mft — 
And  ioadlj  his  sweet  voice  he  rears — 
He  loves  to  talk  with  mariners 
That  come  from  a  far  countree  I  ^ 

*^  I  fancy  Coleridge  got  that  notion 
where  he  got  the  cue  of  his  story — in 
old  Haklnyt's  black-letter  collection 
of  voyages — for  what  was  Haklnyt, 
you  know,  but  a  dry,  dusty  Protestant 
preacher  withont  a  charge,  that  re- 
freshed himself  in  this  way.  The  great 
Elizabethan  age  of  literature  they  talk 
about — and  the  last  one  too—look 
you,  they  both  came  after  a  revolu- 
tion and  a  war— both  of  *em  had  the 
air  of  being  produced  in  an  island — 
and  both  were  thoroughly  English, 
sensible,  and  grand  I " 

Surgeon.  —  "They  say,  though, 
now-a-days,  that  everything  ought  to 
be  cosmopolitan— that  foreign  ideas 
should  be  introduced  without  altera* 
tion,  to  enlarge  our  minds — that  na- 
tionality is  selfish,  and  competition  a 
principle  tending  only  to  private  ad- 
vantage. Co-operation,  association, 
reciprodty,  and  so  on,  are  the  great 
panaceas ;  for  yon  see,  my  dear  sir, 
the  world  makes  progress  at  railway 
speed  just  now,  and  yon  can't  expect 
it  to  be  contented  with  these  slow  old- 
fashioned  plans  which—" 
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LiBUT. — "  Plans,  my  good  fellow— 
what  I  should  object  to  is,  that  the 
country  is  over-ridden  with  plans, 
instead  of  obeying  its  natural  instincts* 
—and  as  for  the  progress  of  the  world, 
I  don't  care  a  button  about  the  matter 
— ^what  Pve  got  to  do  with,  is  my 
country^  and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say 
it  I  Seeing  I  don't  happen  to  be  one 
of  the  rulers  of  the  universe,  as  it 
strikes  me  our  Brummagem  statesmen 
and  your  high-flying  authors  seem  to 
fancy  themselves,  the  moment  they 
pick  up  some  old  whimsy  at  second- 
hand out  of  a  book,  or  in  their  own 
conceited  noddles.  Nine  men  out  of 
ten  know  nothing  about  the  Sonth  Sea 
bubble,  and  ruin  themselves  by  rail- 
ways— nine  out  of  ten  don't  know  how 
Plato  proposed  that  women  should  be 
in  common,  and  children  oughtn't  to 
know  their  parents— or  how  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  the  primitive  Christians 
and  the  monks  tried  a  conCimnnity  of 
goods.  Just  as  flHmy  didn't  know 
that  cheap  loaves  would  lessen  wages, 
and  didn't  care  where  they  came  from. 
It  lowers  Old  England  in  the  mean- 
time, that's  all,  and  gives  the  Conti- 
nent a  lift— so  the  only  way  I  can 
think  of  for  getting  back  some  of  our 
money,  is  this  grand  rar^e-show  they 
speak  of,  that's  to  bring  us  millions  of 
foreigners.  As  for  any  other  object  it 
has,  I  really  can't  perceive  it." 

Surgeon  — "  It  won't  do  the  land- 
lords much  good,  I  fancy,  by  keeping 
them  at  home— when  economy  would 
take  them  to  live  abroad.  Nor  the 
farmers,  though  it  make  bread  and 
beef  rise  in  London." 

Lieut.— "No,  poor  devils!  Not 
unless  this  affau*  prove  a  sort  of  turn- 
ing-point, by  letting  everybody  else  in 
the  world  carry  away  notes  of  our  last 
inventions- in  which  case  along  peace 
becomes  the  ruin  of  our  commerce, 
probably,  except  amongst  the  niggers 
and  South  -Seaislanders — then  civilisa- 
tion goes  back,  because  every  country 
does  everything  for  itself,  and  that  tZf, 
too — other  countries  have  no  com  to 
spare  us — ^Bright  and  Oobden  are  at 
the  head  of  a  British  Manufacture 
Protection  Society— a  colony  rebels, 
and  the  Yankees  help  'em ;  and  the 
French,  being  the  only  nation  that 
have  no  food,  no  money,  nothing  but 
love  of  glory,  fraternal  feelings,  and 
hatred  of  England,  help  them.     We 
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have  been  qnietly  growing  our  own 
oak,  and  pay  for  it— grow  our  own 
seamen,  and  pay  for  'em— grow  our 
own  com,  sir,  and  pay  for  it— by  the 
Lord  Harry,  doctor  I  we  get  into  a  fine 
cruising  war,  and  come  round  again 
to  the  old  story,  both  commerce  and 
manufactures  flourishing— men  with  the 
spirit  of  men— books  straightforward 
and  English— and  the  world  going  on. 
That's  what  /  call  progress  I " 

Surgeon  —**  But  my  dear  sir,  the 
National  Debt  is  "— 

Lieut,  (warming.) — "  The  fact  is, 
my  good  fellow,  these  projectors  must 
keep  the  ball  rolling  till  they're  bank- 
rupt. There  was  Hudson  got  a  Duke's 
income,  by  way  of  testimonial,  for 
pocketing  money  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Your  philanthropic  allotment  man, 
O'Connor,  makes  an  estate  for  the 
same ;  so  does  O'Connell ;  so  does 
some  scufify  newspaper  editor ;  so 
does  Cobden.  Confound  it,  man, 
your  true  way  of%ecoming  a  landed 
proprietor  at  present,  and  founding  a 
noble  family,  is  not  to  have  had  a 
Norman  ancestor,  but  to  look  after 
your  own  interests  properly,  and 
make  speeches  about  the  world, 
against  pensions,  such  as  Nelson's — 
ships  of  the  line  at  anchor,  and  so  on. 
The  million  thoroughly  admires  it — 
'tis  as  if  he  had  fought  a  great  battle. 
At  this  rate  all  the  estates  in 
England  will  be  testimonials  in  a 
century— if  the  thin|f  could  go  on. 
They  must  have  something  to  fight 
against,  or  some  huge  humbug  to  gull 
the  mob — and  there's  a  certain  inge- 
nuity in  it.  I  call  such  a  fellow  a 
Buonaparte  inverted — the  very  Napo- 
leon of  peace  and  cosmopolitanism, 
with  his  fine  spectacles,  his  fresh  wars, 
and  his  bulletin  speeches.  Why,  if 
they  don't  well  know  what  next  to 
turn  to,  they'll  get  you  up  a  great 
Anti-Hat  League  Society  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  a  Universal  Costume,  and 
adoption  of  the  *  wide-awake  I' " 

Surgeon.  —  *•  And  wearing  of 
beards,  with  perhaps  a  common  lan- 
guage." 

LiKUT. — "  All  easy  enough,  since  I 
fancy  we  had  all  of  these  once  on  a 
time— even  to  the  universal  pictur- 
esque costume— the  barter  instead  of 
commerce,  and  all  that  I  'Tis  exactly 
the  point  in  question — our  newfangled 
notions  go  most  of  'em  back  instead  of 
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forward.  Thorough  nationality,  and 
war  when  'tis  needed,  are  your  best 
civilisers.  Look  at  a  mischievous 
lout  of  a  boy  afier  his  first  voyage, 
or  a  boor  after  six  months'  drilling, 
and  say  if  he's  not  a  better  citizen. 
That's  employment,  and  room  made 
at  home  for  women.  At  least  half  of 
the  fellows  you  lock  up  in  comfortable 
jails  to  get  worse,  or  transport  amongst 
decent  colonists,  would  improve  won- 
derfully, sprinkled  about  sea-going 
ships,  and  serving  their  country  under 
discipline  ;  yet  they  talk  of  hanging 
up  the  cat — of  humanity — save  the 
mark  !  the  national  debt,  and  finan- 
cial reform,  in  an  upside-down  sort  of 
a  way ;  but  in  my  opinion,  the  na- 
tional debt  teaches  us  chiefly  not  to 
subsidise  other  people's  armies — to 
fight  as  little  as  possible  ashore — not 
to  build  ships  and  cut  'em  do>vn  again 
— to  have  an  Admiralty  that  know 
their  business — to  put  men  like  Pitt 
and  Chatham  and  Burke  at  our  helm 
— treat  men  like  Nelson  and  Cochrane 
properly — and  keep  up  a  regular  war 
fund  for  occasion.  Yes,  sir,  a  wfir 
fund  —  unless  Jonathan,  Lonis,  or 
Nicholas,  is  to  tweak  the  nose  of  the 
British  nation  at  his  fancy  !" 

Surgeon. — '*  Talking  of  cosmopoli- 
tanism, testimonials,  and  the  pi'esent 
day,  I  take  it  Carlyle  must  have  got 
a  kind  of  backward  glimpse  of  the 
universal  language,  when  he  wrote  his 
Latter- Day  Pamphlets  on  these 
topics.  Tis  like  the  beginning  of 
Babel  to  read  him  on  Model  Prisons. 
Stump  Orators  reminds  one  of  a 
man  damning  his  own  eyes;  and 
Hudson's  Statue  implies  disappoint- 
ment at  not  having  had  a  testimonial 
on  Cromwell's  account.  One  fancies 
one  hears  all  sorts  of  cries  from  a 
legion  of  devils  when  he  acknowledges 
the  truth — then  every  kind  of  savage, 
infuriated,  obsolete  notion  that  a 
Fifth -Monarchy  man  would  have 
brought  out  in  his  cups ;  while  at  the 
back  of  it  all  you  fancy  the  poor  fel- 
low himself,  decent  enough,  but  dys- 
peptic and  well-meaning,  seriously 
proposing  himself  as  a  sort  of  Louis- 
Napoleon  to  Old  Noll's  Emperor. 
That  grim  ancient  seems  to  have  fairly 
mastered  him,  as  Swedenborg  did 
a  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance. 
And  all  the  while  'twas  reported  he 
was  busy  editing  the  Correspondence 
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of  Spinoza  or  Voltaire,  with  a  nmning 
commentary,  qaite  in  their  style — 
tremendously  sympathetic  !*' 

Lieut. — '*  Why,  doctor,  you  seem 
to  have  a  pique  at  this  Oaiiylel  I 
really  don^t  know  much  about  the 
gentleman." 

SuRGuoN  (colouring.)—"  Well,  Sir, 
I  call  it  a  kind  of  natural  instinct 
against  his  spirit ;  ho  is  a  sort  of  mo- 
dern Ishmael,  that  kicks  at  everybody 
— though  the  more  ho  does  so,  the 
more  ready  are  some  idiots  found  to 
kiss  his  toe.  What  do  jou  think  he 
ffravely  suggests  to  the  nation,  sir? 
Why,  to  make  the  poor  work  for 
nothing,  and  shoot  them  if  they  donH 
— to  do  the  same  with  the  Irish — 
and  to  make  slaves  of  the  negroes 
again." 

Lieut,  (opening  his  eyes  wide.)— 
"Ay I — ^The  un-British,  un-English, 

unprincipled  son  of  a  .     Fooh, 

pooh,  doctor— he's  only  mistaken  his 
field ;  he  ought  to  take  steamer  dli*ect 
for  Yankeedom;  bless  me  I  they'd 
make  him  Pi-esident  at  once  I  The 
fact  is,  sh*,  to  the  whole  of  that  lot, 
principles  are  nothing.  The  British 
blood  and  health  spent  on  the  West 
African  coast,  and  the  British  money 
that  bought  freedom  for  the  slaves, 
are  all  thrown  away — for  themT^ 

SuBGBOX. — "He  reminds  one  of 
the  prophet  Jonah,  sir — after  flying 
from  orthodoxy,  being  pitched  over- 
board by  common  sense,  and  thrown 
up  from  the  very  bowels  of  German 
transcendentalism,  he  sits  and  sulks 
under  the  decay  of  an  ephemeral  re- 
putation, in  sight  of  a  city  that  won't 
be  destroyed  l^cause  he  said  it  I" 

Lieut.— "Ay,  repentance  towards 
God  will  cheat  many  a  fancifd 
theorist  and  ill-natured  augur  about 
Britain,  doctor !  I  don't  believe  in  its 
Decadence^  because  I  believe  there's 
too  much  of  the  old  sense  rising  up  in 
it,  for  it  to  follow  these  crotchets  of 
theirs." 

SuBOfiON. — "Or,  again,  when  he 
rides  that  extraordinary  style  of  his 
to  death,  one  thinks  of  Balaam's  ass 
crying  out  against  him,  *  Am  I  not 
thme  ass  ?' " 

Lieut.  —  "'Still  harping  on  my 
father,'  eh?  Why,"  (turns  sharp 
round  on  the  surgeon,)  "  why,  John, 
there's  something  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this— out  with  it,  man  !" 

VOL.  LXDC^KO.  CCCCXXVI. 


Surgeon  (laughing.)— "  Well,  to 
tell  the  truth,  sur — when  I  was  a  lad 
at  college,  I  took  the  infection  myself, 
wrote  an  essay  on  clinical  surgary  in 
the  manner,  which  was  easy  enough 
to  catch,  especially  during  the  epide- 
mic—a sort  of  hooping-cough,  as  it 
were — once  introduced.  There  seems 
to  be  a  period  of  life  when  you  can't 
help  trying  to  reduce  all  your  ab- 
surdities to  a  sort  of  method,  and  to 
.dogmatise  pompously  about  nothing, 
things  in  jroneral,  and  a  few  others 
besides.  Byronism,  you're  aware,  is 
now  a  regular  disease,  expected  in 
families." 

Lieut.  —  "  'Tls  English,  though, 
and  natural.  The  cure  is,  to  stop  the 
supplies,  and,  if  possible,  send  'em  to 
sea  or  the  East  Lidies.  Thev  soon 
tire  of  turning  down  their  shirt-col- 
lars, and  the  rest." 

SuBGBON. — "Not  only  so,  however 
— ^I  wrote  a  letter  or  two  in  the  same 
fashion  to  my  father,  with  short  post- 
scripts requesting  remittances,  which 
at  last  brought  the  good  old  man  sud- 
denly up  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  full 
belief  that  I  had  gone  deranged.  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  sir,  how  the 
height  of  my  conceit  made  me  look 
down  upon  what  I  fancied  his  old- 
fashioned  ideas  and  trite  maxunsi 
Twas  a  reflection  for  my  own  mind 
afterwards,  in  many  a  quiet  dog- 
watch at  sea,  when  his  voice  spoke  to 
me  from  the  grave,  sir  I" 

After  a  pause — "  But  at  the  time,  I 
even  went  the  length  of  writing  to 
this  author  himself,  with  a  kind  of 
trembling  doubt  of  his  actual  exist- 
ence— like  that  of  other  men,  at  least. 
I  had  a  dim  notion  of  being  allowed 
to  become  a  disciple,  to  hear  some 
wonderful  new  revelation,  and  help 
on  the  Millennium.  To  my  surprise, 
by  return  of  post  I  got  back  a  coolly 
polite  reply,  containing,  I  must  say, 
some  very  sensible  advice,  half-conde- 
scending, half  caustic— the  effect  of 
which  wasj  that  I  should  *  do  that 
which  was  in  me ;  be  in  earnest  what- 
soever side  of  God's  world  thou  shalt 
And  thyself  on ;  read  few  books,  and 
that  as  intelligibly  withal  as  maybe ; 
cultivate  an  EngUsh  style  of  speech  ; 
meditate  on  the  great  might  of  silence; 
endeavour  to  clear  thy  mind  of  cant ; 
and  lastly,  Mend,  above  all  things^ 
eschew  beans !' 
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"  Well,  sir,  yon  may  fancy  my  as- 
tonishment a  day  or  two  after  to  find 
both  sides  of  the  correspondence  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper,  with  my  own 
name  in  fall,  and  the  other  merely  as 
a  well-known  distinguished  author. 
Some  fellow -medicals  bad  got  wind  of 
my  intention,  suborned  the  lodging- 
honse  servant-maid  on  her  way  to  the 
poet-office,  and  answered  me  them- 
selves, of  course,  I  had  to  rusticate  for 
six  months,  still  supposing  it  a  genuine 
autograph,  and  only  attributing  the 
publicity  to  my  own  folly  in  giving 
copies  of  both  letters  to  a  friend,  while 
the  sole  point  in  this  valuable  re- 
sponse that  seemed  to  redeem  it  from 
commonplace,  and  hold  me  to  the 
oracle,  was  this  mystical  sentence 
about  beans.  Something  profoundly 
symbolical  I  felt  convinced  it  was ; 
but  one  time  I  got  doubtful  whether 
the  words  read  eschew  or  chew^  which 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
you  know,  since  it  might  either  recom- 
mend deliberately  chewing  the  cud  of 
reflection,  in  the  one  case ;  or,  in  the 
other,  from  the  kind  of  food  adverted 
to,  might  signify  that  I  was  at  present 
too  much  of  an  ass  to  do  so,  or  else 
that  the  medical  profession  was 
worked  like  a  horse,  and  on  no  better 
Uring.  You  may  laugh,  sir,  but 
when  one's  at  college,  youVe  no  notion 
bow  many  different  thoughts  a  mere 
piece  of  affected  obscurity  in  a  book 
will  stir  up ;  in  fact,  'tis  happily  the 
way  an  active  mind  often  gets  rid  of 
such  influence,  by  being  made  to  think 
for  itself.  In  my  case  it  was  nothing 
but  the  joke  of  some  college  wags, 
that  had  no  meaning  in  the  matter, 
but  it  had  all  the  effect.  Our  parish 
minister  happened  to  be  a  scholar — 
the  same,  by  the  way,  who  afterwards 
read  *  Cromwell,'  and  found  the 
Presbyterian  part,  I  believe,  the  only 
beans  in  the  com — and  I  mentioned 
the  thing  to  him  in  an  off-hand  way, 
whereupon  he  gave  me  a  whole  dis- 
course on  Pythagoras  and  vegetable 
diet,  the  ancient  sacredness  of  the 
bean,  its  possible  reference  to  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  its  use  in 
voting,  which  might  imply  either  a 
caution  against  politics  in  general,  or 
universal  suffirage  in  particular :  then 
Plutarch's  commentary  on  the  inlunc- 
tion,  upon  the  ground  of  beans  being 
windy,  and  engendering  idle  dreams. 


Further,  he  made  it  illustrate  the  tra- 
dition of  a  forbidden  fruit,  and  the 
origin  of  evil ;  the  antipathy  of  Jews 
and  Mussulmen  to  pigs,  which  natur- 
ally led  to  the  triumph  of  Christianit7 
in  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as 
commemorated  by  the  favourite  dish, 
beans  and  bacon.  This,  he  remarked, 
was  an  agricultural  viand,  which 
might  typify  innumerable  truths  too 
likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  present 
day ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  prohi- 
bition might  have  been  an  old  device 
of  Satan,  permitted,  for  wise  ends,  to 
delay  the  use  of  the  popular  vefo,  as 
he  called  it,  in  the  Church.  He  would 
next  have  proceeded  to  comment  in  a 
similar  manner  on  the  Egyptian  leek, 
but  it  was  quite  enough,  as  yon  may 
imagine,  to  see  the  whole  world  haunt- 
ed by  this  infernal  herb  of  mme,  grow- 
ing up  to  heaven  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
esoteric  and  exoteric,  metaphorical, 
allegorical,  symbolical,  and  hiero- 
glyphic, like  the  celebrated  magie 
bean-stalk  of  Jack  himself.  Next 
Sunday  the  minister  had  it  in  bis 
forenoon  lecture  on  the  mess  of  pot- 
tage for  which  Esau  sold  his  birth- 
right, spiritually  improved :  everybody 
was  talking  that  week  of  beans,  till  I 
fancied  it  would  spread  over  the 
country.  The  farmers  discovered 
that  it  was  a  plant  containing  more 
farinaceous  food  than  any  other— a 
progressive  debating-clnb  discussed  It 
loftily,  through  a  characteristic  mis- 
take in  spelling,  'avoid  Beens^^  or  for- 
mer ways — yea  or  nay ;  and  the  Not- 
beens  of  course  carried  it,  althouffh 
next  meeting,  as  implying  the  study 
of  history  by  the  lower  classes,  the 
decision  was  reversed.  Our  local  poet, 
fond  of  old  words  and  original  fancies, 
considered  it,  in  a  song,  as  bearing 
some  touching  allusion  to  "bootless 
benes ; "  the  old  women  justified 
themselves  in  preferring  tea  to  coffee 
on  the  strength  of  it,  which  they  did 
before ;  the  smokers  crowed  over  ^e 
snuffers,  who  snuffed  the  more  vehe- 
mently ;  and  the  girls,  who  had  learnt 
the  lan^age  of  flowers,  said  it  signi- 
fied neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
bean-blossoms  meant  languishinglove, 
which  for  their  parts  they'd  have  none 
of,  and  the  more  of  it  others  had  the 
better.  In  short,  all  sets  agreed  in 
nothing  but  to  have  their  own  opinion, 
and  began  to  think  they  saw  nuther 
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through  mill-stones  than  before ;  re- 
vivals, dismptions,  and  I  don't  know 
what  else,  were  taking  place  on  every 
side;  and  I  absolutely  can't  say  to 
this  day,  sir,  in  the  dust  and  confusion, 
what  hand  these  said  inuooent  beans 
may  have  had  in  building  churches 
thereabouts!" 

LiBUT.  (starting,  and  rubbing  his 
eyes.) — "  My  good  stars.  Doctor,  yon 
bewildered  me.  I  began  to  see  a 
bean  in  each  of  my  own  eyes  myself  I 
But  you  don't  mean  to  say — why, 
bless  me  I  After  all,  I  could  have 
sworn  I  heard  one  of  your  new  school 
discoursing.  I  fancy  a  button  would 
have  done  just  as  well— eh  ?" 

Surgeon. — "  Peiiiaps,  sir ;  but  for 
my  part,  rid  as  I  was  of  it  all,  through 
the  very  ridiculousness  of  the  thing, 
yet  the  beans  hadu't  done  with  me. 
You're  aware,  when  one  has  once 
noticed  a  coincidence,  or  a  £ace,  one 
sometimes  seems  pestered  with  it 
afterwards.  I  went  to  finish  at  Lon- 
don University,  and  after  that  stayed 
a  fortnight  at  Erith,  where  I  met — a 
— ^young  lady,  whom — whom — " 

Lieut. — "  I  see,  I  see,  we'll  sup- 
pose it  all,  man ;  so  get  on  to  these 
cursed  beans,  undjimsh  *em,  pray.** 

Surgeon. — **It  was  a  dellghtfui 
midsummer;  Uiere  were  family  pic- 
nics, and  so  on,  not  to  mention  even- 
ing walks,  always,  of  course,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  friends  she  was 
stayiugwith.  But  even  if  I  had  had 
the  opportunity,  believe  me,  I  should 
never  have  stated  my  feelings.  I  was  a 
young  surgeon,  waiting  for  a  commis- 
sion in  the  navy,  very  little  to  depend 
on  but  my  profession,  and  all  my 
prospects  before  me ;  I  wouldn't  have 
said  a  word  of  the  kind  then  for  the 
world,  whatever  I  might  have  done  a 
year  or  two  after.  Still  I  couldn't 
kelp  lingering,  from  one  day  to  another. 
One  lovely  afternoon  we  had  a  stroll 
through  the  fields,  which  I  meant  for 
the  last ;  the  other  lady  had  forgot  to 
give  directions  about  dinner,  so  she 
went  back  for  a  little  to  the  house. 
We  walked  slowly  on,  I  didn't  exactly 
know  where;  I  only  felt  she  was 
walking  beside  me,  and  neither  of  us 
had  anything  to  say.  Once  or  twice 
I  looked  sideways  at  her  face,  half 
shadowed  by  her  parasol,  but  harden- 
ed myself,  sir,  like  desperation  against 
tiie  words  that  kept  shaping  them- 


selves over  and  over  again  on  my 
tongue.  Suddenly,  ere  I  could  avoid 
the  thing,  I  caught  her  eye ;  at  that 
look,  sir,  mortal  man  couldn't  have 
prevented  himself  repeating  her  name ; 
some  irresistible  influence  seemed  to 
come  over  me,  from  somewhere  about, 
but  I  knew  nothing  rightly  at  the 
moment;  and  when  I  came  to  my 
senses,  not  only  had  she  listened  to 
what  I  had  to  say,  but  we  were  pledged 
to  each  other,  on  condition  of  her 
father's  consent  when  I  got  my  com- 
mission. My  heart  smote  me  as  I 
stood  on  the  next  stile  to  look  for  our 
companion,  and  I  started;  by  heaven! 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  bean- fields  in 
full  bloom  and  fragrance !  I  solemnly 
declare  to  you,  sir,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
these  confounded  beans,  I  should  have 
stood  out  like  a  man  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  saved  myself  what  came  next.  To 
this  day  I  have  a  superstition  against 
beans  in  any  shape;  I  never  eat, 
touch,  or  have  to  do  with  them  ; 
literally  and  allegorically  I  abhor  them , 
I  assure  you ;  but  somehow  or  other 
I  really  can't  help  a  sort  of  liking  for 
their  scent  in  a  field.*' 

Lieut,  (sharply.)— "  Confound  it, 
sir,  what  is  that  to  me— what  have  I 
got  to  do  with  your  beans  ?  Go  on 
with  your  story,  sir,  if  you  please." 

Surgeon. — "  Next  day,  I  think  it 
was,  the  young  lady  returned  to  town, 
giving  me  permission,  at  my  earnest 
entreaty,  to  write  to  her.  What 
words  can  express  my  amazement  and 
pain  at  having  my  first  letter,  which 
was  pretty  long  and  enthusiastic, 
^closed  back  to  me  shortly  after, 
accompanied  by  a  formal  note  in  her 
own  handwritinff,  which  I  was  fool 
enough  at  the  ame  not  to  see  must 
have  been  prompted  by  some  one  else. 
In  the  heat  of  the  moment  I  wrote  an 
answer,  which  was  certainly  as  plain 
as  possible,  and  quite  different  from 
the  unlucky  style  of  the  last,  which 
had  stuck  to  me  whenever  I  put  pen 
on  paper  till  then ;  but  *  heartiess 
girl,'  '  false  woman,'  with  resolutions 
to  *  die  in  the  service  of  one's  coun- 
try,' and  'only  come  back  to  haunt 
your  memory,*  are  ideas  rather  too 
simple  and  strong  to  beat  grandilo- 
quentiy  about  the  bush  with  I  I  got 
my  appointment  in  a  seventy-four, 
and  went  off  to  sea  in  a  terrible  huff, 
bound  for  the  India  station— 4he  polite 
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Utile  note  of  course  being  a  frequent 
study,  in  such  Idsure  as  a  poor  devil 
of  an  assistant-surgeon  could  get — 
tormented  by  rascally  midshipmen 
down  in  the  coclc-pit,  when  one  wasn't 
being  snubbed  by  the  doctor  because 
the  first- lieutenant  wanted  his  men 
faster  out ;  or  being  sick  to  ieeward, 
oneself,  up  on  deck.  I  turned  it  over 
and  over,  seeldng  some  loophole  to 
creep  through:  trying  the  words  as 
many  ways  as  ever  Mr  Layard  tried 
an  Assyrian  inscription,  for  I  couldn't 
believe  in  the  seeming  coolness  of  the 
thing  as  it  stood.  In  fact,  sir,  I  was 
quite  right,  but  it  wasn't  till  one  sick 
calm  on  the  Line,  of  a  stark-stariug 
tropical  moonlight  night,  sitting  out 
alone  on  the  seventy-four's  bowsprit, 
that  I  made  the  discovery." 

Lieut.,  (having  surveyed  the  Sur- 
geon curiously  for  the  last  minute 
out  of  one  eye,  till  the  other  is  screwed 
quite  dose) — "  Ah,  doctor,  and  what 
was  that,  eh?" 

SoROEON. — '^  I  must  repeat  you 
the  note  first,  sir,  which  I  can  eaaily 
enough  do :— ^  Miss  C—  has  received 
Mr  John  Randolph's  letter,  more 
highly  flattering  to  her  intellectual 
powers  than  even  to  her  other  quali- 
ties, but  be^  to  assure  him  of  her 
regret  at  having  been  so  rash  a  party 
to  the  engagement  mentioned,  as 
Mr  R.  may  possibly  also  think  him- 
self, when  he  reperuses  his  own 
epistle.  Youth  and  precipitation, 
however,  have  been  her  full  excuse — 
since  her  parents  should  previously 
have  been  considered,  that  Mr  R. 
might  so  easily  have  saved  himself 
this  unavoidable  return  of  his  com- 
munication, by  simply  reserving  it 
for  some  other  and  more  romantic 
occasion.  Mr  C —  will  always  con- 
gratulate himself  that  the  good  old 
English  fashion  of  referring  such 
adikesses  in  the  first  place  to  the 
parent,  has  not  yet  been  done  away 
with— Mr  J.  R.'s  pardon  being  of 
course  humbly  craved  by  him. — Mr 
C— .' " 

Lieut.,  (falling  back  in  his  seat 
with  a  lauiB;h)^  ^*  Ha  I  ha  I  yes, 
doctor ;  now  you  recall  the  cireum- 
stance ;  I  recollect  it  I  I  thought  at 
first  it  was  some  infernal  French 
count  or  German  baron  that  had 
entangled  her;  but,  at  any  rate,  I 
was  resolved  she  should  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  a  fellow  who  conld't  even 
make  love  in  plain  English;  so  I 
dictated,  as  I  walked  abont,  and 
Emma  herself  wrote.  It  surprised 
me,  by  the  bye,  she  didn't  nuke 
more  work  about  it,  and  even  sug- 
gested a  stronger  word  now  and 
then ;  but,  of  course,  an  En^^lsh  girl 
ought  to  be  dntifnl,  not  to  say 
sensible ;  and  I  really  never  identified 
Tou  till  this  moment,  doctor  I  Some- 
bow  or  other,  of  course,  all's  under- 
stood between  us  on  that  point, 
now-a-days;  but  how  a  fellow  of  any 
spirit  could  get  over  Mu,  I  can't 
imagine--eh  ?  " 

Surgeon.—"  If  you'll  believe  me, 
su*,  the  only  thing  that  ever  stood  iu 
the  way  was  still  these  abominable 
beans r 

Lieut. — "  The  devil.  Jack ;  what 
do  you  mean?    Stuff!" 

Suroeom. — "  I'm  quite  serious, 
sir;  'twas  simple  enough.  Thb 
affair,  and  the  knocking  about  at 
sea,  had  effectually  driven  all  non- 
sense out  of  me,.  I  think;  and  the 
more  did  I  abhor  the  thought  of  ever 
looking  over  my  unlucky  episUe, 
which  was  in  the  same  envelope. 
Something  at  last  struck  me  as 
equivocal,  however,  in  the  style  of 
Emma's  note,  or  yours,  rather. 
Several  words  in  it  were  fiuntly 
underlined,  which  I  knew  that  ladies 
do  without  the  slightest  reason ;  but 
the  hint  about  reperusing  my  own 
letter  ultimately  caught  me.  I  did 
so,  and  never  was  man  more  ashamed 
of  coming  the  grand ;  besides  which, 
I  had  spun  out  a  fine  love-theory 
out  of  that  mysteriously  divine  sum- 
mer-evening-inspired bean-field,  as 
I  called  it — the  spiritual  influence  of 
scents  —  nredestined  moments  —  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  flowers  in  all 
nations  and  ages  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden— male  and  female  flowers,  and 
souls  intended  for  each  other— botany 

Sut  to  use,  in  short,  and  beans  at  tho 
ottom  and  top  of  all  I  " 
Lieut. — "  Sickening  enough,  one 
would  think;  and  I  don't  know  but 
^our  college  joker  had  some  wisdom 
m  him.  The  worst  of  it  was.  I  was 
afraid  at  the  time  that  Emma  rather 
admired  it  herself." 

SuBOEON.— "  But  on  a  sudden,  to 
my  extreme  surprise,  I  lighted  upon 
a  little  hurried  P.S.  of  a  couple  of 
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Mttei,  ftt  the  end  of  mj  own  epistle, 
whkh  tarned  the  fifth  page  or  so. 
P.S. — *  Yoa  masto't  write  again  at 
present ;  for  papa  is  in  one  of  his 
states.  Leave  out  the  beem.  In 
haste.— £.  C 

''This  fairy-like  little  appendix  to 
my  own  scrawl,  which  I  had  so 
Btopidly  overlooked  till  then,  came 
on  me  as  a  sign  of  mce :  however 
welcome,  thongh,  neither  Pythasoras' 
caution,  nor  the  modem  anthor*s, 
ever  puzzled  me  more  than  this 
injunction  did.  Both  the  writing 
and  spelling  of  ladies,  you*re  aware, 
sir,  sometimes  perplex  one;  and  I 
naturally  interpreted  the  whole  post- 
script, at  first,  as  containing  a 
very  sensible  advice  regarding  my 
literary  effusions— superfluous  as  my 
own  taste  of  real  life  might  have 
since  made  it— till  at  length,  while 
still  poring  over  the  disagreeable 
note,  apparently  so  conclusive  against 
me,  the  truth  all  at  once  flashed  on 
my  eye :  'twas  by  no  means  so  deep, 
in  fact,  as  I  supposed ;  for,  by  just 
omitting  the  been$  in  it,  straight  to 
the  end,  L  saw  it  could  bear  a  very 
different  sense.  Beans  under  strong 
moonlight,  von  know,  are  said  to 
get  rapidly  decomposed  ;  or,  if  gi-ow* 
ing,  to  grow  faster;  so  that,  like 
simples  culled  in  the  liuiar  beams,  or 
those  old  mandrakes  which  gave  a 
human  groan  as  they  were  pulled, 
and  with  which  Leah  bought 
Rachers" 

Lieut.,  with  extreme  and  natural 
irriution.— "  In  short,  sir,  when  a 
man  is  a  lunatic,  he  sees  everything 
from  one  point  I  Tm  afraid,  my 
good  fellow,  there*s  still  a  bee  In 
your  bonnet,  as  they  say ;  but  unless 
you  mean  to  drive  me  mad,  just 
explain  this  precious  discovery  of 
yours,  will  you  ?  Ton  don't  mean  to 
say  /  left  yon  an  opening— much  less, 
I  hope,  said  anything  about  these 
cursed  vegeUbles  of  yours  ?  " 

Surgeon. — ''  Oh,  Emma's  note — 
well  it  was  very  simple,  youll  per- 
ceive, sir  I"  (Repeats  the  note,  as  at 
flrst,  then  over  again,  with  the 
omissions  required,  as  follows  :)— 

"  Miss  Cartis  has  reoeired  Mr  John 
Randolph's  letter,  more  highly  flattering 
to  her  intellectaftl  powers  than  eren  to 
her  other  qualities,  but  begs  to  aware 
him  of  her  regret  at  hating  (omit  beem) 
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so  raeh  a  party  to  the  engagement  men- 
tiooedy  as  Mr  R  may  possibly  think 
himself,  when  he  repfruta  his  own 
epistle.**  (So  I  did,  in  factj  sir;  for, 
as  I  said,  I  nerer  repernsed  it  at  all, 
till  a  couple  of  months  after.)  **  Youth 
and  precipitation,  howerer,  hare  (ditto 
been)  her  tall  excuse — since  her  parents 
should  previonsly  have  (again  been  left 
out)  considered,  that  Mr  R  might  so 
easily  have  sared  himself  this  unavoid- 
able retnm  of  his  communication,  by 
simply  reserving  it  for  some  other  and 
more  romantic  occasion.  Mr  Cartis  will 
always  congratulate  himself  Uiat  the  good 
old  English  fashion  of  referring  such  ad- 
dresses, in  the  first  place,  to  the  parent 
has  not  yet  (been)  done  away  with — Mr 
J.  R.*s  pardon  being  of  course  humbly 
crared  by  him.— Ma  Curtis,** 

Lieut.,  (stai-ting  to  his  feet) — 
<*  Infamous,  by  Jove  I  I  declare  the 
thing  must  be  infections !  6houldn*t 
wonder  if  snch  a  hanged  delusion 
had  spread  over  the  country,  by 
mere  sound,  or  like  St  yitus*s  dance  f 
It  must  have  been  submitting  myself 
to  look  over  your  intolerable  epistle 
that  corruptea  my  own;  and  now, 
I  recollect,  ifou  had  some  single  pet 
word  or  other  occurring  about  three 
hundred  times,  as  I  counted  from 
mere  cnriosity.  Unless,  indeed, 
Emma  herself  may  have  doctored  my 
style  a  little,  which  I  really  hope 
was  the  case.  Girls  are  better 
edncated  now-a-days,  I  suppose,  than 
their  fitthers.  The  cunning  gipsy! 
The  sly  little  minx!  It  read  well 
enough  when  I  glanced  it  over;  and 
as  for  your  own  trash,  I  bundled  it 
np  at  once,  sealed  and  sent  *em  off  to 
the  post-office  myself.  But,  after 
all,  one  can't  easily  weather  upon  the 
sex ;  a  woman's  *'  no,'  to  your  comfort. 
Jack,  may  generally  enough  be  read 
a*ye3,*yousce!" 

Surgeon.—'*  Well,  sir,  I  wrote  as 
soon  as  we  reached  the  Cape,  at  any 
rate;  when,  I  believe,  yon  were 
abroad  yourself.  At  my  return  I 
found  matters  all  as  smooth  as  could 
be  desired." 

Lieut.—"  Sob  I— ah  I— hum— well, 
you  had  seen  something  of  real  life, 
at  any  rate,  before  you  came  home. 
But  I  really  hope,  Doctor,  we've  heard 
the  last  of  these  confounded — these 
— what  I  don't  like  even  to  name. 
Eh?" 

Surgeon,— "  Why,    sir,  when  a 
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number  of  us  assiBtants  bi4)p6ned  to 
come  together  in  the  ante*  room  at  a 
medical  examination,  I  met  one  of  my 
old  fellow-students,  who  made  me 
aware  of  the  whole  trick  formerly 
played  upon  me ;  as  he  himself  had 
written  the  oracular  reply  to  my  let- 
ter. I  could  tell  you  a  dozen  inci- 
dents of  my  first  voyage,  in  which 
beans  played  a  principal  part;  but 
with  that  voyage  I  think  it  ceased. 
All  that  remains  of  the  influence 
on  me,  is  a  dislike — metaphorically 
speaking,  of  course,  sir— to  every  pos- 
sible kind  of  bean ;  by  which  I  un- 
derstand any  affected  mystical  quib- 
ble with  the  truth  and  its  expression ; 
calculated  not  only  to  perplex  ordi- 
nary people,  but  to  perpetuate  itself, 
dnring  their  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it, 
perhaps,  in  a  whole  series  of  eccen- 
tricities. Your  French  bean,  your 
Grerman,  your  Oriental  or  Turkey, 
your  Windsor  or  English— from  field- 
bean  to  scarlet  runner,  without  men- 
tioning the  Transatlantic  crop — I  con- 
sider them  all  equally  humbug,  except 
for  the  natural  purposes,  which  are 
very  simple  indeed  ! " 

Lieut. — "  But  don't  you  see,  ray 
good  fellow,  in  caring  a  fig  about 
them,  you  give  'em  power— you're 
like  a  South-Sea  islander  knocking  a 
stone  on  the  head.  A  humbug,  being 
a  humbug,  isn't  worth  minding." 

Surgeon. — "  'Tis  the  general  dis- 
position to  be  mystified,  shr,  that 
gives  certain  authors  their  power  at 
present.  I  suspect  it  begins  to  be  a 
good  deal  lost  more  recently,  just  as 
every  man  gets  able  to  be  his  own 
mystifier,  and  so  in  the  end  cures 
himself.  But  on  account  of  his  bad 
spirit^  I  must  confess  even  to  a  sort 
of  hatred  of  the  author  I  alluded  to." 

Lieut. — "Never  bear  malice,  John 
— 'tis  thoroughly  un- British  ;  and  be- 
sides, it  distorts  your  view.  You 
should  particularly  suspect  it  in  regard 
to  one  you've  formerly  run  after ;  and 
I  daresay  'tis  often  the  case ! " 

Surgeon.—**  Quite  true,  shr ;  but 
are  you  aware  this  style  seems  getting 
into  the  navy?  Take  the  present  way 
of  naval  writing,  to  Judge  from  a  book 
I  read  the  other  day,  called  a  naval 
novel.  It  shows  a  fellow  of  some 
genius,  I  think— but  full  of  discon- 
tented carping  at  authority,  fine  gen- 
tlemen mids  who  use  silver  forks, 
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sofas,  hock-glasses,  and  so  on — no  sea 
in  it  at  all,  like  Hamlet  with  the  prin- 
cipal character  left  out — ^flag-officers 
under  such  names  as  *Sir  Booby 
Booing,'  captains  with  fkmily  appel- 
lations like  *  Baggies' — a  Pantheist 
lieutenant  speaking  American  trans- 
cendentalism by  heart— and  a  reefer 
led  by  sceptical  tendencies  and  toe 
much  intellect  to  study  the  Roman 
Catholic  controversy.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  Mediterranean  ports, 
or  classical  recollections  of  Greece, 
come  in  place  of  desperate  adventures 
on  an  enemy's  coast,  or  of  voyages 
without  sight  of  more  than  a  headland 
for  months  together.  The  author, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  midship- 
man nnable  to  stand  authority,  thrusts 
Carlyle  every  now  and  then  in  your 
nose  as  supreme,  truckling  to  him 
wherever  he  can — and  in  short  the 
whole  thing  seems  to  play  purposely 
into  the  hands  of  your  fronds,  the 
penny- wise  economists  ashore.  When 
I  was  an  assistant-surgeon,  and  there 
was  a  stir  about  giving  us  separate 
accommodations,  I  soon  felt  my  best 
way  was  to  stick  without  grumbling 
to  what  better  men  than  myself  had 
endured,  for  the  sake  of  getting  sooner 
clear  of  it  by  promotion ;  besides  the 
society  of  such  midshipmen  as  these 
ought  to  be  riither  improving  to  one 
than  otherwise ! " 

Lieut.—**  No  doubt ;  but  what  is 
the  cure  for  all  this,  my  dear  fellow ; 
what  does  it  point  to?  I  say,  as 
certainly  as  the  state  of  France  before 
its  Revolution — ^to  a  war ! " 

Surgeon.—**!  think  I  hear  the 
opinion  some  people  would  pronounce 
on  yon  for  that  notion,  sir  I' 

Lieut.—**  'Twould  only  remind  me 
of  the  sailor's  *tecourse,  when  he  was 
condemned  for  piracy.  There  was 
some  delay  before  taking  him  out  of 
court,  and  the  judge  happened  to 
observe  the  criminal,  as  he  sat  be- 
tween two  policemen  in  the  dock, 
taking  out  a  piece  of  pig- tail,  frt>m 
which  he  cut  oft  a  quid  with  his  knifie, 

*  Fellow!'    said    the  judge    sternly, 

*  don't  you  know  vou're  condemned 
to  death?'  *So  I  hear,'  was  the 
gloomy  reply.  *And  are  you  not 
aware  of  tne  necessity  for  preparing 
your  soul,  prisoner?  Unless  yon 
repent,  you'll  certainly  go  to  hellP 
^  Well,  my  lord,'  answered  the  con- 
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demned,    respectfully,    *I  hope  TU  The  pensioners,   who  hare   been 

be  able  to  bear  it.'    Thaty  I  think,  slowly  sauntering  back,  now  draw 

may   be   called   not   striking  one's  nearer.    The  dock  of  Greenwich  Hos- 

colonrs  to  the  last !     And  after  all,  a  pital  is  heard  to  strike  three, 

sort  of  a  manly  religion  in  it— as  I've  Lisut. — *^  But   first  I  must  ask 

known  a  man  sown  up  in  his  hammock  you  one  question,  John." 

with    a  bullet  so  ftist  between  his  The  sonorous  strokes  of  St  Paul's 

teeth  they  couldn't  get  it  out;  his  are  heard  to  follow,  plunging  as  it  were 

shipmates  and  the  chaplain  had  very  into  the  deep  hum  of  town ;  which, 

differentviewsofhis  not  having  shown  with  the  vapoury  streaks  of  smoke, 

repentance  in  his  last  moments.    But  and  a  faint  babble  of  bells,  is  borne 

really.  Doctor,  one's  mind  needs  some  more  distinctly  towards  them  for  a 

refreshment  after  all  this  sickening  few  seconds  through  the  warm  air ; 

detail ;  and  the  only  way  at  present  by  the  light  afternoon  breeze  that  is 

is  by  recurring  to  old  times.    Let's  seen  at  the  same  time  wafting  a  large 

see,  I  can't  give  you  a  story  of  the  vessel  with  her  fore-topsail  loosed, 

kind  from  my  own  experience,  you  downward  amongst  the  reed- like  maze 

know—but   an  important  one  hap-  of  shipping   on   both   sides  of  the 

pens   to   come  to  my   recollection,  Thames,  brimful  of  tide.    And  the 

through  a  peculiar  source."  second  hou^  ends. 


MICHAKL  AtfOfilX)  AND   THE   FRIAB. 

ScKNB. — The  Sidine  Ckafel  at  the  elo$e  o/elay.  Michael  Anoblo  descending 
from  the  $cafMuM  <m  ithieh  he  has  ttood  n^Ue  pcnnHng^it  firetcoei 
on  the  ceiling— the  Feiar  landing  near  him  on  the  pavemeiu. 

MiCBASL  AkG£LO. 

Would  it  were  always  day  I    These  gathering  shades 
Come  stealing  in  betwixt  my  work  and  me, 
Till  the  same  groups  and  faces,  that  I  know 
Better  than  mother  knows  the  brood  she  bore, 
Mock  me  with  strange  obscurity.    Dost  see 
How  the  strong  lights  and  shadows  mix  and  melt, 
And  the  clear  outUnea  to  confusion  run, 
Beneath  the  twilight's  pencil? 

Friar. 

Ay,  my  son, 
The  faces  glimmer  and  the  picture  fades. 
The  day  hath  served  thee  well,  and  night  cries  rest ! 
Night— that  unbends  the  sinew  labour- stretched. 
Cools  the  hot  brow,  and  shades  the  weary  eyes. 
Now  the  thoughts,  vexed  with  all  day  sojourning 
In  dusty  tracts,  and  regions  far  and  strange. 
Come  trooping  to  their  nest.    I  grieve  to  tbink 
For  thee  there  waits  no  sweet  oblivious  fount 
Of  household  smiles  and  care-facing  love 
To  freshen  morning  toil :  I  gritye  to  think 
Upon  thy  cheerless  chamber. 

Michael  Akg^'.lo. 

:So  do  I. 
Tis  a  huge  gap  in  life,  this  empty  night ; 
A  vault  m  Nature's  palace ;  and  my  soul 
Howls  in  its  dungeon  till  the  dawn.    The  thoughts 
That  bear  me  company  the  livelong  day 
Through  my  thin  sleep  look  in  upon  me  still. 
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And  jet,  meth inks,  the  darkness  seems  to  bring 
Light  of  its  own ;  for,  waking  oftentimes 
In  the  dead  lonely  hnsh,  the  painted  world 
I  labonr  in  bj  day  starts  sndaenly 
On  the  dark  void,  as  if  a  master-band 
Stamped  it  npon  the  cnrtain  of  the  night. 
And  parts  that  many  an  hoar  I've  wearied  o'er, 
Often  effaced,  and  vainly  still  renewed. 
Arrange  themselves  in  shapes  of  wondrous  power : 
Then  I  lie  tossing,  wearying  for  the  sun. 
That  I  may  haste  to  fix  them  here  for  ever. 

Friar. 

Thon  seem'st  to  live  but  in  and  for  thine  art. 

Not  of  lost  time,  nor  mettle  cnrb'd,  I  reck'd, 

But  of  that  spacious  portion  of  thyself 

That  bears  nor  fmit  nor  blossom.    Other  men 

Offer  not  all  a  sacrifice  to  fame. 

But  keep  a  shaded  nook  wherein  to  raise 

Altars  to  mild  domestic  deities. 

A  twofold  worship  theirs — their  duty  paid  • 

To  those  imperious  gods  whose  shrines  demand 

Sweat  from  the  brow,  sighs  from  the  labouring  breast ; 

They  tnm  to  where  the  gentle  Lares  smile 

On  the  glad  offerings  of  their  worshippers. 

Michael  Akoelo. 
Does  the  world  lack  begetters  ?    Does  it  teem 
With  Michael  Angelos,  that  I  should  quit 
The  porticoes  of  Art,  now  barely  gained 
With  ceaseless  toil,  privation,  vigUance — 
Snch  as  have  made  mv  seasons  pass  as  doth 
The  eve  of  knighthooa  with  the  neophyte 
Watching  his  armour,  sleeplessly,  with  prayer — 
To  join  the  herd  of  placid  citizens 
Who  saunter  on  life's  thronged  and  common  tracks  ? 
To  call,  perchance,  a  scold  or  gossip,  wife  ? 
To  be  remember'd  as  ai\  ancestor 
By  some  dull  fool,  my  proper  part  in  whom 
Is  smother'd  'neath  a  load  of  base  alloy 
Where  likeness  dies  or  is  a  mere  grotesque  ? 
Would  this  repay  the  world  or  me  ?    Ah,  no ! 
I  will  not  smoulder  'mid  the  heaps  whose  office 
Is  to  transmit  through  generations  on, 
From  age  to  age,  a  glimmering  spark  of  soul. 
Till  quicker  natures  nurse  it  to  a  flame. 
I  will  not  bum  as  tinder,  but  a  torch 
Whose  light  shall  shimmer  on  the  skirts  of  timo. 

Friar. 
There  spoke  proud  youth  and  self-supporting  power ! 
Were  youth  and  strength  perpetual,  then  'twere  well 
Ever  to  speak  so ;  but  a  season  comeis 
Casting  e  en  now  a  rime  npon  thy  beard, 
When  neither  youth,  nor  youth's  companion,  zeal, 
Nor  hope  of  fame  shall  warm  thee :  'twere  good  thrift 
To  hive  some  sweets  against  the  winter  time. 
Alone  with  leafless  age  and  marble  art, 
Tmst  me,  you'll  find  it  dreary.    Then  yonll  deem 
A  loving  smile  outvie  a  worid's  i^lanse. 
And  think  a  kindred  face  more  comfbrting 
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Than  pope's  or  princes^  round  yonr  dying  bed. 
Age  mast  be  propped  or  falL    £ven  I,  pnrsning 
M7  cloistered  way  unto  a  qnlet  tomb, 
Leaning  on  hopes  that  reach  another  world, 
Shnddcr  to  think  there  will  be  no  000  left 
In  love  or  dnty  bound  to  monm  for  me. 
When  jon  grow  old,  my  son,  or  come  to  die, 
These  things  will  snrely  seem  so. 

Michael  Anqelo, 

When  I  die  I 
I  shall  not  die.    The  breathers  of  the  air, 
Who  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  slip  away ; 
And  those  who  think  theur  towering  station  shall 
Still  keep  their  names  aloft ;  and  those  who  tmst 
Their  fame  to  deeds  which  history  guesses  at, 
And  represents  so  strangely,  that  the  doers 
Would  fail  to  recognise  their  acts  again — 
These  are  the  men  who  sink  into  the  stream. 
And  leave  no  ripple.    But  I  write  myself 
^  In  characters  as  permanent  as  broad ; 

And  centuries  hence,  when  thou  and  I  are  dust. 
Crowd  after  crowd  shall  stand  where  we  do  now,  ^ 

And,  gazing  on  these  peopled  walls,  shall  cry, 
**  There  lives  the  soul  of  buried  Angelo ! " 
Then  will  my  listeninc^  spirit  wave  its  wings. 
And,  well-pleased,  echo,  "Ay,  'tis  Angelo!" 

Friab. 
Fame  I— and  thine  art  I— naught  eUe  ?  Well,  even  so, 
Thouffh  thou  resolve  to  live  for  fame  alone. 
Yet,  for  that  famous  sake,  still  I*d  bid  thee  give 
Some  vent  to  softer  wishes.    Oft  I've  heard 
Those  who  have  stood  to  view  thy  great  designs 
Cry,  "  Marvellous ! "  "  Sublime  I  "—confess  themselves 
Stricken  with  wonder  mixed  with  awe— <M)n8trained, 
As  in  the  presence  of  an  austere  king 
More  feared  than  loved,  to  'bate  their  natural  mood* 
Not  thus  young  Raphael  wins  a  swift  renown  ; 
His  widened  scope  embraces  gentle  thoughts, 
Touches  of  tenderness,  and  forms  of  grace, 
Soft,  yet  majestic ;  those,  who  would  deny 
Enforced  allegiance,  yield  to  subtler  charms. 
So  might'st  thou  charm  us,  too ;  but  others  thus 
Thou'lt  ne'er  subdue  until  thyself  subdued. 
I  would  some  paragon  of  female  worth, 
Such  as  knight-errant  deems  his  lady-love. 
Might,  with  a  slender  but  resistless  chain. 
Link  thee  to  scorned  humanity,  a^d  blend 
Her  pliant  nature  with  thy  stubborn  mood. 
Then  wouldst  thou  stand  m  art  without  a  peer. 

Michael  Anoelo. 
Were  I— instead  of  being,  as  thou  seest. 
Rugged  and  stem— were  I  a  gallant  trim. 
With  a  smooth  feoe  and  smoother  tongue,  and  skill 
To  win  an  idle  woman — and  were  she 
All  that  a  young  and  amorous  poet  dreams 
When  he  invents  a  mistress,  patched  with  all 
Ideal  and  impossible  perfections — 
How  should  it  profit  roe  to  sit  for  hours 
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With  eyes  that  saw  not  any  preset  thing, 
Sammoning  upon  the  air  her  latest  look, 
Shivering  to  think  it  cold,  or,  if  *twere  kind. 
Glowing  as  though  her  smile  contained  the  summw  ? 
And,  while  fixed  eye,  stooped  shoulders,  thews  unbraced, 
Would  seem  to  speak  of  meditation  deep-- 
The  vigorous  brain,  like  Hercules  a-spinning, 
Spending  its  force  in  weaving  idle  words 
Into  new  meanings  that  had  none  at  first. 
Chronicling  dimples,  squeezes  of  the  hand, 
And  motions  of  the  eyebrows — would  this  raise 
Me  nearer  to  my  art  ?    Are  these  the  visions 
Wherein  the  mounting  soul  is  flecked  with  light 
Flashed  from  behind  Thought's  summits  ? 

Friar.  < 

These,  my  son, 
Are  but  the  loiterings  of  an  idle  fancy. 
All  that  some  spirits  know  of  love ;  they  are 
The  lightest  feathers  of  the  god's  own  wings, 
The  very  clippings  of  a  noble  passion. 
When  I  was  young,  or  ere  my  spirit  froze 
In  the  cold  shadow  of  the  cowl,  1  could 
*       Have  told  thee  stranger  qualities  of  love — 
How  that,  without  it,  all  man^s  finest  powers 
Lie  hid,  as  courage  does  in  time  of  peace. 
Or  eloquence  imprisoned  in  the  dumb : 
How  to  the  artist  *tis  most  requisite — 
At  once  his  inspiration,  guide,  reward. 
The  massive  stillness  of  an  empty  church 
Overawes  us  with  its  stem  solemnity — 
So  does  the  artist-soul,  self- wrapt.    But  mark 
The  change  when  strains  of  music  from  the  choir 
Fill  the  deep  arches,  echo  from  the  dome  1 
The  sculptures  wake  to  life — the  pictured  saints, 
Less  stem,  more  eamest,  seem  intent  upon 
A  milder  heaven — rays  of  hope  divine 
Gleam  through  the  martyr's  agony,  and  lead 
Our  thoughts  from  earthly  pains  to  peace  beyond. 
The  Virgin's  sorrow,  and  the  penitence 
Of  the  poor  Magdalen,  more  piteous  seonn. 
And,  with  our  pity,  wake  a  chord  of  love. 
A  different  soul  informs  the  edifice. 
And  sullen  awe  to  quick  devotion  yields. 
So  would  thy  genius  compound  influence  gain, 
Echoing  the  strains  of  human  sympathy ; 
Powerful  as  now  to  strike  the  gazer's  eye, 
Twould  find  the  secret  entrance  to  his  heart, 
And  hold  him  doubly  captive. 

Michael  Anoelo. 

Friar,  our  minds 
Are  not  as  stuff  whereof  we  mould  at  will 
A  striving  wrestler  or  a  sleeping  nymph, 
But  drop  to  earth  rough-hewed ;  our  share  o*  the  task 

i While  time  and  thought  aad  chance  are  ohiseUing  them) 
s  to  dispose  them  so  as  they  shall  cast 
Their  shadows  on  the  world's  disc  faithfully^ 
Not  monstrous,  nor  unmeaning,  nor  illusive. 
But  their  true  figure  and  no  more.    Did  each 
Botch  himself  with  all  merits  that  he' saw 
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Or  dreamt  in  others,  balancing  his  mind 
To  some  nice  eqaipoise  of  excellence- 
Here  a  wart  pared,  a  dimple  added  there — 
Nature's  great  charm,  variety,  were  lost. 
All  individual  character  quite  merged. 
And  nothing  gained  but  tedious  faultlessness, 
More  hateful  than  a  world  of  blemishes. 
Turning  mine  eye  within,  I  cannot  see 
That  corner  of  my  mind  where  sc^ness  dwells, 
Or  laughing  grace  is  hidden.    From  a  child 
I  loved  the  grandam's  rhymes  and  ancient  tales, 
That  made  the  breath  come  quick  with  eagerness, 
Or  held  it  checked  with  fear ;  and  at  this  day, 
(While  tales  of  love  or  sorrow  touch  me  not,) 
The  salient  scenes  of  history  and  fable. 
Where  pride,  revenge,  or  fear,  have  played  the  parts, 
Rise  living  with  the  words.    I  see  the  Titan 
Lie  naked  on  the  icy  mountain- top, 
And,  while  the  avenging  bird  his  body  rends. 
And  miHcles  writhed  in  knots  his  anguish  tell, 
Frown  back  defiance  on  the  frowning  sky. 
I  see  Enrydice,  whose  scattered  hair 
And  toroh-flame  backward  stream  upon  the  blast. 
Harrying  along  the  oorridors  of  hell. 
The  legends  of  the  city  raise  for  me 
The  heroes  and  the  danigods  of  Rome, 
And  matrons  nerved  and  resolute  as  these. 
And  when  I  listen  to  the  holy  book, 
Tis  not  the  Virgin  fair,  nor  white-robed  saint 
That  visits  me :  but,  struggling  with  cormption, 
Immortal  sounds  yet  thundering  in  his  ears. 
Comes  Lazams,  staring,  'wildered,  firom  the  tomb. 
The  Judgment  I>ay~(iny  master-piece  that  shall  be, 
rTwill  fill  the  space  o*er  yonder  altar,  where 
My  fiincy  sees  it  now)— I  tell  thee,  Friar, 
Oft,  when  my  mind  hath  fully  fixed  itself 
On  that  tremendous  theme,  the  terrible  day 
Hath  seemed  so  present,  that  IVe  paused  to  hear 
The  summoning  trumpet,  seen  the  unvestnred  dead 
Break  through  the  mould  I  stood  upon,  and  turn 
Their  pale  despairing  faces  to  the  sky. 
Such  are  the  haunting  thoughts  that  urge  me  on 
Tb  ceaseless  labour.    I  am  bid  to  show 
Whate*er  is  grand  and  terrible  and  bold, 
The  armoury  and  regalia  of  Nature, 
Whose  hours  of  revel  and  unsceptred  ease 
I  leave  to  theur  appointed  ministecs. 

Friar. 
No  more,  my  son,  no  more  I    I  did  not  think 
A  soul  could  thus  live  ever  on  the  wing. 
Nor  stoop  sometimes  for  rest  or  shelter  green. 
But  look  I — the  window-spaces  'gainst  the  sky 
Channel  the  pavement  now  with  fainter  gleams. 
And  to  each  nook  the  shadows  thicker  crowd, 
Swarming  in  every  hollow  of  the  roof. 
And  mustering  dark  behind  each  pillar's  base — 
Only  our  faces  whitely  spot  the  gloom. 
We'll  leave  the  place  to  stillness  and  to  shade. 
And  look  upon  U^e  city.    Come,  my  son  1 
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CRAPTES  XIU. 


Mr  Dale  had  been  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hoar  conversing  with  Mrs 
Avenel,  and  had  seemingly  made  little 
progress  in  the  object  of  bis  diploma- 
tic mission,  for  now,  slowly  drawing 
on  his  gloves,  he  said, — 

"  I  giieve  to  think,  Mrs  Avenel,  that 
yon  shonld  have  so  hardened  yoar 
heart— yes— yon  most  pardon  me — it 
is  my  vocation  to  speak  stem  truths. 
Yon  cannot  say  that  I  have  not  kept 
faith  with  yon,  but  I  most  now  In- 
vite yon  to  remember  that  I  spe- 
cially reserved  to  myself  the  right 
of  exercising  a  discretion  to  act  as  I 
judged  best,  for  the  chlld^s  interests, 
on  any  future  occasion ;  and  it  was 
upon  this  nnderstanding  that  yon 
gave  me  the  promise,  which  you  would 
now  evade,  of  providing  for  him  when 
ho  came  into  manhood." 

'^Isay  I  will  provide  for  him.  I 
say  that  yon  may  ^prentice  him  in  any 
distant  town,  and  by-and-by  we  will 
stock  a  shop  for  him.  What  would 
you  have  more,  sir,  from  folks  like  ns, 
who  have  kept  shop  ourselves?  It 
aint  reasonable  what  yon  ask,  sir." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  Parson, 
^^  what  I  ask  of  yon  at  present  is  bnt 
to  see  him — to  receive  him  kindly — to 
listen  to  his  conversation— to  judge 
'  for  yourselves.  We  can  have  but  a 
common  object— that  your  grandson 
should  succeed  in  life,  and  do  you 
credit.  Now,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  we  can  effect  this  by  making 
him  a  small  shopkeeper." 

^'  And  has  Jane  Fairfield,  who  mar- 
ried a  common  carpenter,  brought 
him  up  to  despise  small  shopkeepers  ?" 
exclaimed  Mrs  Avenel,  angrily. 

^'  Heaven  forbid !  Some  of  the  first 
men  in  England  have  been  the  sons 
of  small  shopkeepers.  But  is  it  a 
crime  in  them,  or  their  parents,  if  their 
talents  have  lifted  them  into  such  rank 
or  renown  as  the  haughtiest  duke 
might  envy  ?  England  were  not  Eng- 
land if  a  man  must  rest  where  Us 
father  began." 

^*  Good ! "  said,  or  rather  grunted 
an  approving  voice,  but  neither 
Mrs  Avenel  nor  the  Parson  beard  it. 


'^  All  very  fine,"  said  Mrs  Avenel^ 
bluntly.  **  But  to  send  a  boy  like  that 
to  the  university — ^whero^s  the  monej 
to  come  from  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Mrs  Avenel,"  said  the 
Parson,  coaxingly,  **the  cost  need  not 
be  ffreat  at  a  small  college  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  if  yon  will  pay  half  the 
expense,  I  will  pay  the  other  half.  I 
have  no  children  of  my  own,  and  can 
afford  it." 

^^  Thafs  very  handsome  in  yon,  sir,*' 
said  Mrs  Avenel,  somewhat  tonched, 
yet  still  not  graciously.  '*  But  the 
monev  is  not  the  only  point" 

**Once  at  Cambridge,"  continued 
Mr  Dale,  speaking  rapidly,  ^*  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  studies  are  mathe- 
matical—  that  is,  of  a  nature  for 
which  he  has  shown  so  great  an  apti- 
tude—  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
distinguish  himself;  if  he  does,  he 
will  obtain,  on  leaving,  what  is  called 
a  fellowship  —  that  is  a  collegiate 
dignity  accompanied  by  an  income  on 
which  he  could  maintain  himself  until 
he  made  his  way  in  life.  Come,  Mrs 
Avenel,  you  are  well  off;  you  have  no 
relations  nearer  to  you  in  want  of  your 
aid.  Your  son,  I  hear,  has  been  very 
fortunate." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mrs  Avenel,  interrupt- 
ing the  Parson, ''  it  is  not  because  my 
son  Richard  is  an  honour  to  as,  and 
is  a  good  son,  and  has  made  his  fortin^ 
that  we  are  to  rob  him  of  what  we 
have  to  leave,  and  give  it  to  a  boy 
whom  we  know  nowing  about,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  what  you  say,  caa*t 
bringupon  us  any  credit  at  all." 

**Why?    I  don't  see  that." 

«'WhyI"  exclaimed  Mrs  Avend, 
fiercely  —  "  why  !  you  know  why. 
Ko,  I  don't  want  him  to  rise  hi  life  : 
I  don't  want  folks  to  be  speiring  and 
asking  about  him.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
wicked  thing  to  have  put  fine  notions 
in  his  head,  and  I  am  sure  my  daughter 
Fairfield  could  not  have  done  it  herself. 
And  now,  to  ask  me  to  rob  Richard^ 
and  bring  out  a  great  boy — who's  been 
a  gardener,  or  ploughman,  or  suoh 
like— to  disgrace  a  gentleman  who 
keeps  his  caniage,  as  my  eon  Richard 
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does — I  would  have  yon  to  know,  sir, 
no  1  I  won't  do  it,  and  there's  an  end 
of  the  matter." 

Dnrtngthelast  two  orthreo  minntes, 
and  just  before  that  approving  **  good  "  ' 
had  responded  to  the  Parson's  popnlar 
sentiment,  a  door  communicating  with 
an  inner  room  had  been  gentlj  opened, 
and  stood  ajar;  bnt  this  incident  neither 
party  had  even  noticed.  Bnt  now  the 
door  was  thrown  boldly  open,  and  the 
traveller  whom  the  Parson  had  met  at 
the  inn  walked  up  to  Mr  Dale,  and 
said,  *'  No  I  that's  not  the  end  of  the 
matter.  Yon  say  the  boy's  a  'cute 
clever  lad?" 

^^  Richard,  have  you  been  listening?" 
cxdaimed  Mrs  Avenel. 

"  Well,  I  guess,  yes— the  last  few 
minntes." 

"  And  what  have  you  heard  ?" 

"  Why,  that  this  reverend  gentle- 
man thinks  so  highly  of  my  sister 
Fairfield's  boy  that  he  offers  to  pay 
half  of  his  keep  at  college.  Sir,  I'm 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  there's 
my  hand,  if  yon'U  take  it." 

The  Parson  jumped  up,  overjoyed, 
and,  with  a  triumphant  glance  towards 
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Mrs  Avenel,  shook  hands  heartily 
with  Mr  Richard. 

"Now,"  said  the  latter,  "just  put 
on  your  hat,  sir,  and  take  a  stroll 
with  me,  and  we'll  discuss  the  thing 
business-like.  Women  don't  under- 
stand business :  never  talk  to  women 
on  business." 

With  these  words,  Mr  Richard 
drew  out  a  cigar*  case,  selected  a  cigar, 
which  he  applied  to  the  candle,  and 
walked  into  the  hall. 

Mrs  Avenel  caught  hold  of  the  Par- 
son. "  Sir,  you'll  be  on  your  guard 
with  Richard.  Remember  your  pro- 
mise." 

"  He  does  not  know  all,  then  ?" 

''  He  ?  No  1  And  you  see  he  did 
not  overhear  more  than  what  he  says. 
I'm  sure  you're  a  gentleman,  and 
won't  go  agin  your  word." 

'^  My  word  was  conditional ;  but  I 
will  promise  you  never  to  break  the 
silence  without  more  reason  than  I 
think  there  is  here  for  it.  Indeed,  Mr 
Richard  Avenel  seems  to  save  all 
necessity  for  that." 

"  Are  you  coming,  sir?  "  cried  Rich- 
ard, as  he  opened  the  street  door. 


chaptbh  XIV* 


The  Parson  joined  Mr  Richard 
Avenel  on  the  road.  It  was  a  fine 
night,  and  the  moon  clear  and  shining. 

''So,  then,"  said  Mr  Richard, 
thoughtfully,  ''  poor  Jane,  who  was 
always  the  drudge  of  the  family,  has 
contrived  to  bring  up  her  son  well ; 
and  the  boy  is  really  what  yon  say, 
eh  ?— could  make  a*£gure  at  college  V" 

''  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  the  Parson, 
hooking  himself  on  to  the  arm  which 
Mr  Avenel  proffered. 

''I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said 
Richard.  ''Has  he  any  manner?  Is  he 
genteel?  or  a  mere  country  lont ? " 

"  Indeed,  he  speaks  with  so  much 
proiniety,  and  has  so  much  modest 
dignity,  I  might  say,  abont  him,  that 
there's  many  a  ridi  gentleman  who 
would  be  prond  of  such  a  son." 

"It  is  odd,"  observed  Richard, 
^'  what  difference  there  is  in  families. 
There's  Jane  now — ^who  can't  read  nor 
write,  and  was  just  fit  to  be  a  work* 
man's  wife — ^had  not  a  thought  above 
her  station  \  and  when  I  think  of  my 
poor  sister  Nora  —  yon  would  not 


believe  it,  sir,  but  she  was  the  most 
elegant  creature  in  the  world — yes, 
even  as  a  child,  (she  was  bnt  a  child 
when  I  went  off  to  America.)  And 
often,  as  I  was  getting  on  in  life, 
often  I  nsed  to  say  to  myself,  '  My 
little  Nora  shall  be  a  lady  after  all.' 
Poor  thirij — ^bnt  she  died  young." 

Richard's  voice  grew  husky. 

The  Parson  kindly  pressed  the  arm 
on  which  he  leaned,  and  said,  after  a 
pause — 

'^  Nothing  refines  us  like  education, 
sir.  I  believe  your  sister  Nora  had 
received  much  instruction,  and  had 
the  talents  to  profit  by  it :  it  is  the 
same  with  your  nephew." 

"I'll  see  him,"  said  Richard, stamp- 
ing his  foot  firmly  on  the  ground, 
"  and  if  I  like  him,  I'll  be  as  good  as 
a  father  to  him.  Look  you,  Mr — 
what's  yonr  name,  sir  ?  " 

"Dale." 

"  Mr  Dale,  look  you,  I'm  a  single 
man.  Perhaps  I  may  marj7  some 
day ;  perhaps  I  shan't.  I'm  not  going 
to  throw  myself  away.    If  I  can  get 
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a  lady  of  quality,  why— bot  that*B 
neither  here  nor  there ;  meanwhile,  I 
should  be  glad  of  a  nephew  whom  I 
need  not  be  ashamed  of.  Yon  see, 
sir,  Tm  a  new  man,  the  boilder  of  my 
own  fortunes;  and,  though  I  have 
picked  up  a  little  education — ^I  don't 
well  l^now  how — as  I  scrambled  on, 
still,  now  I  come  back  to  the  old 
country,  Tm  well  aware  that  I  am 
not  exactly  a  match  for  those  d-^ 
aristocrats ;  don't  show  so  well  in  a 
drawing-room  as  I  could  wish.  I 
could  be  a  Parliament  man  if  I  liked, 
but  I  mi^t  make  a  goose  of  myself; 
so,  all  things  considered,  if  I  can  get 
a  sort  of  junior  partner  to  do  the 

rlite  work,  and  show  off  the  ffoods, 
think  the  house  of  Avenel  &  Co. 
might  become  a  pretty  considerable 
honour  to  the  Britishers.  You  under- 
stand me,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yery  well,"  answered  Mr 
Dale  smiling,  though  rather  gravely. 

*^  Now,"  continued  the  New  Man, 
(« I'm  not  ashamed  to  have  risen  in 
life  by  my  own  merits ;  and  I  don't 
disguise  what  Fye  been.  And,  when 
I'm  in  my  own  grand  house,  I'm  fond 
of  saying,  *I  landed  at  New  York 
with  £10  in  my  purse,  and  here  I 
am  I '  But  it  would  not  do  to  have 
the  old  folks  with  me.  People  take 
you  with  all  your  faults,  if  you're 
rich ;  but  they  won't  swallow  your 
family  into  the  bargain.  So  if  I 
don't  have  my  own  father  and  mother, 
whom  I  loye  dearly,  and  should  like 
to  see  sitting  at  table,  with  my  ser- 
vants behind  their  chairs,  I  could 
still  less  have  sbter  Jane.  I  recollect 
her  very  well,  and  she  can't  have  got 
genteeler  as  she's  grown  older.  There- 
fore I  beg  you'll  not  set  her  on  coming 
after  me ;  it  won't  do  by  any  manner 
of  means.  Don't  say  a  word  about 
me  to  her.  But  send  the  boy  down 
here  to  his  grandfather,  and  I'll  see 
him  quietly,  you  understand." 

*^  Yes,  but  it  will  be  hard  to  sepa- 
rate her  from  the  boy." 

*^  Stuff  I  all  boys  are  separated  from 
their  parents  when  they  go  into  the 
worid.  So  that's  settled!  Now, 
just  tell  me.  I  know  the  old  folks 
always  snubbed  Jane— that  is,  mother 
did.  My  poor  dear  father  never 
snubbed  any  of  ni.  Perhaps  mother 
has  not  behaved  altogether  well  to 
Jane.    But  we  most  not  blame  her 


for  that ;  you  see  this  is  how  it  hap- 
pened. There  were  a  good  maay  of 
us,  while  father  and  mother  kept  shop 
in  the  High  Street,  so  we  were  all  to  be 
provided  for  anyhow ;  and  Jane,  being 
very  useful  and  handy  at  work,  got  a 
place  when  she  was  a  little  giri,  and 
had  no  time  for  learning.  After- 
wards my  father  made  a  lucky  hit,  ia 
getting  my  Lord  Lansmere's  custom 
after  an  dection,  in  which  ke  did  a 
great  deal  for  the  Blues,  (for  he  was  a 
fiiunous  electioneerer,  my  poor  father.) 
My  Lady  stood  godmother  to  Nora ; 
and  then  most  of  my  brothers  and 
sisters  died  off,  and  father  retired 
from  business ;  and  when  he  took  Jane 
from  service,  she  was  so  common-like 
that  mothw  could  not  help  contrast- 
ing her  with  Nora.  You  see  Jane 
was  their  child  when  they  were  poor 
little  shop  people,  witii  their  heads 
scarce  abK>ve  water ;  and  Nora  was 
their  child  when  they  yret^  well  off, 
and  had  retired  from  trade,  and  lived 
genteel:  so  that  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference. And  mother  did  not  quite 
look  on  her  as  on  hw  own  child.  But 
it  was  Jane's  own  fault ;  for  mother 
would  have  made  it  up  with  her  if 
she  had  married  the  son  of  our  neigh- 
bour the  great  linendraper,  as  she 
might  have  done  ;  but  she  would  take 
Mark  Fairfield,  a  common  carpenter. 
Parents  like  best  those  of  their  children 
who  succeed  best  in  life.  Natural. 
Why,  they  did  not  care  for  me  till  I 
came  back  the  man  I  am.  But  to 
return  to  Jane :  I'm  afraid  they've 
neglected  her.    How  is  she  off  ?  '* 

*^  She  earns  her  livelihood,  and  is 
poor,  but  contented." 

*^  Ah,  just  be  good  enough  to  give 
her  this,"  (and  Richard  took  a  bank- 
note of  £50  from  his  pocket-bo(^) 
'^  You  can  say  the  oM  folks  sent  it  to 
her ;  or  that  it  is  a  present  from  Dick, 
without  telling  her  he  had  come  back 
fh>m  America." 

*^My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Parscm, 
**I  am  more  and  more  thankful  to 
have  made  your  acquaintance.  This 
is  a  very  liberal  gift  of  yours ;  but 
your  best  plan  will  be  to  send  it 
through  your  mother.  For,  though  I 
don't  want  to  betray  any  c(mfldenoe 
you  place  in  me,  I  should  not  know 
what  to  answer  if  Mrs  Fairfield  be^^ 
to  question  me  about  her  brother. 
I  never  had  but  one  secret  to  keep, 
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and  I  hope  I  shall  never  have  another. 
A  secret  is  very  Hke  a  lie  I  ** 

"  You  had  a  secret,  then,"  said 
Richard,  as  he  took  back  the  bank- 
note. He  had  learned  perhaps,  in 
America,  to  be  a  very  inquisitive  man. 
He  added  poiftt-blank,  "  Praj  what 
was  it?" 

"  Why,  what  it  would  not  be  if  I 
told  you,"  said  the  Parson,  with  a 
forced  laugh — "  a  secret ! " 

**  Well,  I  guess  we^re  in  a  land  of 
liberty.  Do  as  you  like.  Now,  I 
daresay  you  think  me  a  very  odd 
fellow  to  come  out  of  my  shell  to  you 
in  this  offhand  way.  But  I  liked  the 
look  of  you,  even  when  we  were  at 
the  Inn  together.  And  just  now  I 
was  uncommonly  pleased  to  find  that, 
though  yon  are  a  parson,  you  don't 
want  to  keep  a  man's  nose  down  to 
a  shop-board,  if  he  has  anything  in 
him.  Ton're  not  one  of  the  aristo- 
crats—" 

**  Indeed,"  said  the  Parson  with 
imprudent  warmth,  *Mt  is  not  the 
diaracter  of  the  uistocracy  of  this 
country  to  keep  people  down.  They 
make  way  amongst  themselves  for 
any  man,  whatever  his  birth,  who 
has  the  talent  and  energy  to  aspire  to 
their  level.  That's  the  especial  boast 
of  the  British  constitution,  sir ! " 

*^  Oh,  you  think  so,  do  you  I "  said 
Mr  Richard,  looking  sourly  at  the 
Parson.  '^I  daresay  those  are  the 
opinions  in  which  you  have  brought 
up  the  lad.  Just  keep  him  yourself, 
and  let  the  aristocracy  provide  for 
himl" 

The  Parson's  generous  and  patriotic 
warmth  evaporated  at  once,  at  this 
sudden  inlet  of  cold  air  into  the  con- 
versation. He  perceived  that  he  had 
made  a  terrible  blunder ;  and,  as  it 
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was  not  his  bushess  at  that  moment 
to  vindicate  the  British  constitution, 
but  to  serve  Leonard  Fairfield,  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  aristo- 
cracy with  the  most  poltroon  and 
scandalous  abruptness.  Catching  at 
the  arm  which  Mr  Avenel  had  with- 
drawn from  him,  he  exclaimed : — 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  mistaken  ; 
I  have  never  attempted  to  influence 
your  nephew's  political  opinions.  On 
the  contrary,  if,  at  his  age,  he  can  be 
said  to  have  formed  any  opinion,  I 
am  greatly  afraid— that  is,  I  think 
his  opinions  are  by  no  means  sound — 
that  is,  constitutional.  I  mean,  I 
mean — "  And  the  poor  Parson, 
anxious  to  select  a  word  that  would 
not  offend  his  listener,  stopped  short 
in  lamentable  confusion  of  idea. 

Mr  Avenel  enjoyed  his  distress  for 
a  moment,  with  a  saturnine  smile,  and 
then  said — 

"Well,  I  calculate  he's  a  Radical. 
Natural  enough,  if  he  has  not  got  a 
sixpence  to  lose— all  come  right  by- 
and-by.  Pm  not  a  Radical— at  least 
not  a  destructive — much  too  clever  a 
man  for  that,  I  hope.  But  I  wish  to 
see  things  very  different  from  what 
they  are.  Don't  fancy  that  I  want 
the  common  people,  who've  got  no- 
thing, to  pretend  to  dictate  to  their 
betters,  because  I  hate  to  see  a  parcel 
of  fellows,  who  are  called  lords  and 
squires,  trying  to  rule  the  roast.  I 
think,  sir,  that  it  is  men  like  me  who 
ought  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  tree  I 
and  that's  the  long  ana  the  short  of 
it.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Pve  not  the  least  objection,"  said 
the  crestfallen  Parson  basely.  But, 
to  do  him  justice,  I  must  add  that  he 
did  not  the  least  know  what  he  was 
saying  I 


CHAFTER  XT. 


Unconsdous  of  the  change  in  his 
fate  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  Par- 
son souffht  to  effect,  Leonard  Fairfield 
was  enfoying  the  first  virgin  sweet- 
ness of  fame ;  for  the  principal  town 
in  his  neighbourhood  had  followed  the 
then  growinff  fashion  of  the  age,  and 
set  up  a  Mechanic's  Institute ;  and 
0ome  worthy  persons  interested  in  the 
fbrmation  of  that  provincial  Athe- 
kueum  had  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 


Essay  on  the  DifiVision  of  Knowledge, 
—a  very  trite  subject,  on  which  per- 
sons seem  to  think  they  can  never 
say  too  much,  and  on  which  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  great  deal  yet  to  be 
said.  This  prize  Leonard  Fairfield 
had  recently  won.  His  Essay  had 
been  publicly  complimented  by  a  full 
meeting  of  the  Institute ;  it  had  been 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
and  had  been  rewarded  by  a  silver 
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medal — delineative  of  Apollo  crown- 
ing Merit,  (poor  Merit  bad  not  a  rag 
to  hid  back;  but  Merit,  left  only  to 
the  care  of  Apollo,  never  is  too  good 
a  customer  to  tlie  tailor !)  And  the 
County  Gazette  bad  declared  that 
Britain  had  produced  another  prodigy 
in  the  person  of  Dr  Kiccabocca*8  seO- 
educated  gardener. 

Attention  was  now  directed  to  Leo- 
nardos mechanical  contrivances.  The 
Squire,  ever  eagerly  bent  on  improve- 
ments, had  brought  an  engineer  to 
inspect  the  lad*s  system  of  irrigation, 
and  the  engineer  had  been  greatly 
struck  by  the  simple  means  by  which 
a  verv  consideri^le  technical  diffi- 
culty bad  been  overcome.  The  neigh- 
bouring farmers  now  called  Leonard 
"  3fr  Fairfield,"  and  invited  him,  on 
eqnal  terms,  to  their  houses.  Mr 
Stun  had  met  him  on  the  high  road, 
touched  his  hat,  and  hoped  that  ^*  he 
bore  no  malice.".  All  this,  I  say,  was 
the  first  sweetness  of  fame ;  and  if 
Leonard  Fairfield  comes  to  be  a  great 
man,  he  will  never  find  such  sweets 
in  the  after  fruit.  It  was  this  success 


which  had  determine4  the  Parson  on 
the  step  which  he  had  just  taken,  and 
which  ne  had  long  bdbre  anxiously 
meditated.  For,  during  the  last  ^ear 
or  so,  he  had  renewed  his  old  mti- 
macy  with  the  widow  and  the  boy ; 
and  he  had  noticed,  with  great  hope 
and  great  fear,  the  rapid  growth  of 
an  intellect,  which  now  stood  out 
from  the  lowly  circumstances  that 
surrounded  it  in  bold  and  unhar- 
monising  relief. 

It  was  the  evening  after  his  return 
home  that  the  Parson  strolled  up  to  the 
Casino.  He  put  Leonard  Fairfield*d 
Prize  Essay  in  his  pocket.  For  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  let  the  young  man  go 
forth  into  the  world  without  a  pre- 
paratory lecture,  and  he  intended  to 
scourge  poor  Merit  with  the  very 
laurel  wreath  which  it  had  receiv^ 
from  Apollo.  But  in  this  he  wanted 
lliccabocca^s  assistance  ;  or  rather  he 
feared  that,  if  he  did  not  get  the 
Philosopher  on  his  side,  the  Philoso- 
pher might  undo  all  the  work  of  the 
Parson. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


A  sweet  sound  came  through  the 
orange  boughs,  and  floated  to  the 
ears  of  the  Parson,  as  he  wound 
slowly  up  the  gentle  ascent— so  sweet, 
so  silvery,  he  paused  in  delight — 
unaware,  wretched  man !  that  he  was 
thereby  conniving  at  Papistical  errors. 
Soil  it  came,  and  sweet ;  softer  and 
sweeter— "Ave  Maria!"  Violante 
was  chanting  the  evening  hymn  to  the 
Virgin  Mother.  The  Parson  at  last 
distinguished  the  sense  of  the  words, 
and  shook  his  head  with  the  pious 
shake  of  an  orthodox  Protestant. 
He  broke  from  the  spell  resolutely, 
and  walked  on  with  a  stnrdy  step. 
Gaining  the  terrace,  he  found  the 
little  family  seated  under  an  awning. 
I^lrs  Riccabocca  knitting ;  the  Signer 
with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast : 
the  book  he  had  been  reading  a  few 
moments  before  had  fallen  on  the 
ground,  and  his  dark  eyes  were  soft 
and  dreamy.  Violante  had  finished 
her  hymn,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
ground  l>ctween  the  two,  pillowing 
her  head  on  her  step-mother*s  lap, 
but  with  her  hand  resting  on  her 


father^s  knee,  and  her  gaze  fixed 
fondly  on  his  face. 

*'  Good  evening,"  said  Mr  Dah?. 
Violante  stole  up  to  him,  and,  pulling 
him  so  as  to  bring  his  ear  nearer  to  her 
lip,  whispered, — "  Talk  to  papa,  do — 
and  cheerfully ;  he  is  sad." 

She  escaped  from  him  as  she^said 
this,  and  appeared  to  busy  herself 
with  watering  the  flowers  arranged 
on  stands  round  the  awning.  But  sho 
kept  her  swimming  lustrous  eyes 
wistfully  on  her  father. 

"  How  fares  it  with  yon,  my  dear 
friend?"  said  the  Parson  kindly,  as 
he  rested  his  hand  on  the  Italian's 
shoulder.  "  You  must  not  let  him 
get  out  of  spirits,  Mrs  Riccabocca." 

"  I  am  very  ungrateful  to  her  if  I 
ever  am  so,"  said  the  poor  Italian, 
with  all  his  natural  gallantry.  Many 
a  good  wife,  who  thinks  it  is  a  re- 
proach to  her  if  her  husband  is  ever 
^out  of  spirits,*  might  have  turned 
peevishly  nrom  that  speech,  more  ele- 
gant than  sincere,  and  so  have  made 
Dad  worse.  But  Mrs  Riccabocca  took 
her  husband's  proflcred  hand  affoc* 
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tionatelj,  and  said  with  great 
naweter^ 

^^  Yon  see  I  axn  80  stapid,  Mr  Dale ; 
I  never  knew  I  was  so  stnpid  till  I 
married.  Bat  I  am  very  glad  yon 
are  come.  Yon  can  get  on  some 
learned  subject  together,  and  then  he 
will  not  miss  so  much  his — " 

"His  what?"  asked  Riccabocca 
inqnisitively. 

**  His  country.  Do  you  think  that 
I  cannot  sometimes  read  your 
thoughts?" 

"  Very  often.  But  you  did  not 
read  them  just  then.  The  tongue 
tonches  where  the  tooth  aches,  but  the 
best  dentist  cannot  suess  at  the  tooth 
unless  one  open  one^s  mouth. — Basta! 
Can  we  offer  yon  some  wine  of  our 
own  making,  Mr  Dale  ? — it  is  pure." 

"  rd  rather  have  some  tea,"  quoth 
the  Parson  hastily. 

Mrs  Riccabocca,  too  pleased  to  be 
in  her  natural  element  of  domestic 
use,  hurried  into  the  house  to  pre- 
pare our  national  beverage.  And 
the  Parson^  sliding  into  her  chair, 
said— 

"  But  you  are  dejected,  then  ?  Fie! 
If  there^s  a  virtue  in  the  world  at 
which  we  should  always  aim,  it  is 
cheerfulness." 

"  IdonU  dispute  it,"  said  Riccabocca, 
with  a  heavy  sigh.  "  Bat  though  it 
is  said  by  some  Greek,  who,  I  think, 
is  quoted  by  your  favourite  Seneca, 
that  a  wise  man  carries  his  country 
with  him  at  the  soles  of  his  feet,  he 
can't  carry  also  the  sunshine." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the 
Parson  bluntly.  "  You  would  have  a 
much  keener  sense  of  happiness  if 
you  had  much  less  esteem  for  philo- 
sophy." 

''Cospettor'  said  the  Doctor, 
rousing  himself.  '*Jnst  explain, 
wiUyou?" 

'^  Does  not  the  search  after  wisdom 
induce  desires  not  satisfied  in  this 
small  circle  to  which  your  life  is  con- 
fined? It  is  not  so  much  your 
country  for  which  you  yearn,  as  it  is 
for  space  to  your  intellect,  employ- 
ment for  your  thoughts,  career  for 
your  aspirations." 

"You  have  guessed  at  tho\ tooth 
which  aches,"  said  Riccabocca  with 
admiration. 

"Easy  to  do  that,"  answered  the 
Parson.     "Our  wisdom  teeth  come 
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last,  and  give  us  the  most  pain.  And 
if  you  would  just  starve  the  mind  a 
little,  and  nourish  the  heart  more, 
you  would  be  less  of  a  philosopher, 
and  more  of  a^"  The  Parson  had 
the  word  "  Christian"  at  the  tip  of  bis 
tongue :  he  suppressed  a  word  that, 
so  spoken,  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly irritating,  and  substituted,  with 
inelegant  antithesis,  "  and  more  of  a 
happy  man ! " 

"  I  do  all  I  can  with  my  heart," 
quoth  the  Doctor. 

"  Not  you !  For  a  man  with  such 
a  heart  as  yours  should  never  feel  the 
want  of  the  sunshine.  My  friend,  we 
live  in  an  age  of  over  mental  cultiva- 
tion. We  neglect  too  much  the 
simple  healthful  outer  life,  in  which 
there  is  so  much  positive  joy.  In 
taming  to  the  world  within  us,  we 
grow  blind  to  this  beautiful  world- 
without:  in  studymg  ourselves  as 
men,  wo  almost  forget  to  look  up  to 
heaven,  and  warm  to  the  smile  of 
God." 

The  philosopher  mechanically 
shrugged  bis  shoulders,  as  he  always 
did  when  another  man  moralised — 
especially  if  the  moraliser  were  a 
priest ;  but  there  was  no  irony  in  his 
smile,  as  he  answered  thoughtfully — 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  what  yon 
say.  I  own  that  we  live  too  much  as 
if  we  were  all  brain.  Knowledge  has 
its  penalties  and  pains,  as  well  as  its 
prizes." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  want  you  to 
say  to  Leonard." 

"  How  have  you  settled  the  object 
of  your  journey?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  as  we  walk  down 
to  him  after  tea.  At  present,  I  am 
rather  too  much  occupied  with  you." 

"  Me  ?  The  tree  is  formed — tj^^  only 
to  bend  the  young  twig !  " 

"  Trees  are  trees,  and  twigs  twigs," 
said  the  Parson  dogmatically  ;  "but 
man  is  always  mwing  till  he  falls 
into  the  grave.  I  think  I  have  heard 
you  say  that  you  once  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  a  prison  ?" 

"  Very  narrow." 

"  Just  suppose  that  you  were  now 
in  that  prison,  and  that  a  fairy  con- 
jured up  the  prospect  of  this  quiet 
home  in  a  safe  land ;  that  you  saw 
the  orange  trees  in  flower,  felt  the 
evening  breeze  on  your  cheek;  beheld 
your  child  gay  or  sad,  as  you  smiled 
2f 
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or  knit  your  brow;  that  withio  this 
phantom  home  was  a  woman,  not, 
indeed,  all  yonr  yonnff  romance 
might  have  dreamed  of^  but  fiaithful 
and  tme,  every  beat  of  her  heart  all 
your  own — ^woold  yon  not  cry  from 
the  depth  of  the  dnngeon,  *  O  fairy  I 
snch  a  change  were  a  paradise.*  Un- 
ffratefnl  man  1  yon  want  interchange 
for  yonr  mind,  and  yonr  heart  shotud 
suffice  for  all  I " 

Riccabocca  was  touched  and  silent. 

**  Come  hither,  my  child,"  said  Mr 
Dale,  turning  round  to  Violante,  who 
still  stood  among  the  flowers,  out  of 
hearing,  but  with  walchfhl  eyes. 
^*  Come  hither,"  he  said,  opening  his 
arms. 

Violante  bounded  forward,  and 
nestled  to  the  good  man's  heart. 

^* Tell  me,  violante,  when  you  are 
alone  in  the  fields  or  the  garden,  and 
have  left  your  father  looUng  pleased 
and  serene,  so  that  you  have  no  care 
ibr  him   at  yonr   heart,  —  tell  me, 


Yiolaote,  though  you  are  aU  akne, 
with  the  flowers  below  and  the  birds 
singing  overhead,  do  you  feel  that 
life  itMlf  is  happiness  or  sorrow  ?  " 

"  Happiness  I "  answered  Violaolet 
half  shutthig  her  eyes,  and  in  a 
measured  voice. 

**  Can  you  explain  what  kind  of 
happhiessitis?" 

*^0h  no,  impossible!  and  it  is 
never  the  same.  Sometimes  it  is  so 
still — so  still— and  sometimes  so  joy- 
ous, that  I  long  for  wings  to  fly  op  to 
God,  and  thank  him!" 

''O  friend,"  said  the  Parson, 
'*  this  b  the  true  sympathy  between 
life  and  nature,  and  thus  we  should 
feel  ever,  did  we  take  more  care  to 
preserve  the  health  and  innocence  of 
a  child.  We  are  told  that  we  must 
become  as  children  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  methinks  we 
should  also  become  as  childr^  to  know 
what  delight  there  is  in  our  heritage 
of  earth!" 


CHIPTBB  XYII. 


The  maid-servant  (for  Jackeymo 
WAS  in  the  fields)  brought  the  table 
under  the  awning,  and,  with  the 
English  luxury  of  tea,  there  were  other 
drinks  as  cheap  and  as  grateful  on 
summer  evenings—drinks  which  Jack- 
eymo had  retained  and  taught  from 
the  customs  of  the  south — unebriate 
liquors,  pressed  from  cooline  fruits, 
sweetened  with  honey,  and  deUciously 
iced :  ice  ehould  cost  nothing  in  a 
country  in  which  one  is  frOEon  up  half 
the  year!  And  Jackeymo,  too,  had 
added  to  our  good,  solid,  heavy  Eng- 
lish bread,  preparations  of  wheat 
much  lighter,  and  more  propitious  to 
digestion — with  those  crisp  grissins^ 
which  seem  to  enjoy  being  eaten,  they 
make  so  pleasant  a  noise  between 
one*s  teeth. 

The  Parson  esteemed  it  a  little  treat 
to  drink  tea  with  the  Riccaboccas. 
There  was  something  of  elegance  and 
grace  in  that  homely  meal,  at  the  poor 
exile's  table,  which  pleased  the  eye  as 
well  as  taste.  And  the  very  utensils, 
plain  Wedgewood  though  they  were, 
had  a  dasmcal  simplicity,  which  made 
Mrs  Haseldean*s  old  India  delf,  and 
Mrs  Dale's  best  Worcester  china,  look 


tawdry  and  barbarous  in  comparison. 
For  it  was  Flaxman  who  gave  designs 
to  Wedgewood,  and  the  most  traly 
refined  of  all  our  manufactures  in 
porcelain  (if  we  do  not  look  to  the 
mere  material)  is  in  the  reach  of  the 
most  thrifty. 

The  little  banquet  was  at  first  rather 
a  silent  one;  but  iUccabocca  threw 
off  his  gloom,  and  became  gay  and 
animated.  Then  poor  Mrs  RicciU>ooca 
smiled,  and  pressed  the  griatitu ;  and 
Violante,  forgetting  all  her  stateliness, 
laughed  and  played  tricks  on  the  Par- 
son, stealing  away  his  cup  of  warm 
tea  when  his  head  was  turned,  and 
substituting  iced  cherry  juice.  Then 
the  Parson  got  up  and  ran  after  Vio- 
lante, making  angry  faces,  and  Vio- 
lante dodged  beautifully,  till  the  Par- 
son, fairly  tired  out,  was  too  glad  to 
cry  **  Peace,"  and  come  back  to  the 
cherry  juice.  Thus  time  rolled  on, 
till  they  heard  afeur  the  stroke  of  the 
distant  church  clock,  and  Mr  Dale 
starte^up  and  cried,  "  But  we  shall 
be  too  late  for  Leonard.  Come, 
naughty  little  girl,  get  your  father  his 

''  And  nmlnreUa  1 "  said  Riccaboocai 
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lookingnpat  Ae  dondless  noonfit  sky. 

^Umbrella  against  tiie  stare?" 
asked  the  Pai's<»i,  langhliiff. 

**  The  stars  are  no  fnends  of  mine," . 
said  Riccabocca,  '*and  one  ne^er 
knows  what  maj  happen  I** 

The  Philosopher  aad  the  Parson 
walked  on  amicablj. 

^^  Yon  haye  done  me  good,"  said 
Riccabocca,  ^^bnt  I  hope  I  am 
not  always  so  nnreasonably  melan- 
cholic as  yon  seem  to  snspect.  The 
erenings  will  sometimes  appear  long, 
and  dim  too,  to  a  man  whose  thoughts 
on  the  past  are  ahnoet  his  sole  com- 
panions." 

"  Sole  companions  ?— yoor  child  ?  " 

"  She  is  so  yonng." 

"Yomrwife?" 

'«Sbe  IS  so—,"  the  bland  Italian 
appeared  to  check  some  disparaging 
adjeetiye,  and  mildly  added,  ^^  so 
good,  I  allow ;  bnt  yon  most  own  that 
we  cannot  haTe  much  in  common." 

'*  I  own  nothing  of  the  sort  Yon 
haye  yoor  house  and  yonr  interests, 
your  happiness  and  yonr  liyes,  in 
common.  We  men  are  so  exacting, 
we  expect  to  find  ideal  nymphs  and 
goddesses  when  we  condescend  to 
marry  a  mortal ;  and  if  we  did,  onr 
chickens  wonld  be  boiled  to  rags,  and 
ommntton  comenpascold  as  a  stone." 

'*  Per  Bacco,  yon  are  an  orade," 
said  Riccabocca,  langhing.  ''Bnt I 
am  not  80  sceptical  as  yon  are.  I 
honour  the  fair  sex  too  mnoh.  There 
are  a  great  many  women  who  realise 
the  ideal  of  men  to  be  fonnd  in— the 
poets!" 

«'  There's  my  dear  Mre  Dale,"  re- 
sumed the  Parson,  not  heeding  this 
sarcastic  compliment  to  the  sex,  bnt 
sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper,  and 
looking  round  cautionsly  — ''  there's 
my  dear  Mre  Dale,  the  best  woman 
in  the  world— an  angel  I  wonld 
say,  if  the  word  was  not  profone ; 

BUT—" 

''What's  the  but?"  asked  the 
Doctor,  demurely. 

"  But  I  too  might  say  that  '  we 
have  not  much  in  common,'  if  I  were 
only  to  compare  mind  to  mind,  and, 
when  my  poor  Canr  says  something 
less  profound  than  Madame  de  Stael 
might  haye  said,  smile  on  her  in  con- 
tempt firom  the  eleyation  of  logic  and 
LauB.    Yet,  when  I  remember  all  the 
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little  sorrows  and  joys  Uiat  we  haye 
shared  together,  and  fed  how  solitary 
I  should  haye  been  without  her— oh, 
then,  I  am  instantly  aware  that  there 
is  between  us  in  common  something 
infinitely  closer  and  better  than  if  the 
same  course  of  study  had  given  us  the 
same  equality  of  ideas;  and  I  was 
forced  to  brace  n^self  for  a  combat 
of  intellect,  as  i  am  when  I  fall 
in  with  a  tiresome  sage  like  your- 
self. I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  Mrs 
Riccabocca  is  a  Mre  Dale,"  added  the 
Parson,  with  lofty  candour—"  there 
is  but  one  Mre  Dalein  the  world ;  but 
still,  you  have  drawn  a  prise  in  the 
whed matrimonial!  Thinkof Socrates, 
and  yet  he  was  content  even  with  his 
— Xantippel" 

Dr  Riccabocca  called  to  mind  Mre 
Dale's  "little  tempore,"  and  inly  re- 
joiced that  no  second  MreDale  had  ex- 
isted to  fall  to  his  own  lot.  fiispladd 
Jemlmagainedbvtheoontrast.  Never- 
thdess,  he  had  the  ill  grace  to  reply, 
"Socrates  was  a  man  beyond  all  inuta- 
tionl— Yet  I  bdieve  that  even  he 
spent  very  fewof  his  evenings  at  home. 
But,  reoenom  h  no$  wio^tofu^  we  are 
nearly  at  Mre  Fairfidd's  cottage,  and 
von  have  not  yet  told  me  what  you 
have  settled  as  to  Leonard." 

The  Parson  halted,  took  Riccabocca 
by  the  button,  and  informed  him,  in 
very  few  words,  that  Leonard  was  to 
go  to  Lansmere  to  see  some  rdations 
there,  who  had  the  fortune,  if  they 
had  tiie  will,  to  give  full  career  to  his 
abfUties. 

"The  great  thing,  in  the  mean- 
while," said  the  Parson,  "  wonld  be 
to  enlighten  him  a  little  as  to  what  he 
calls— enlightenment." 

"  Ah  t "  said  Riccabocca,  diverted, 
and  rubbiBg  his  hands,  "  I  shall  listen 
with  interest  to  what  you  say  on  that 
subject." 

"  And  Brast  aid  me ;  for  the  first 
step  in  this  modem  march  of  en- 
lightenment is  to  leave  the  poOT  Par- 
son behind ;  and  if  one  calls  out, 
'Hold I  and  look  at  the  sign-post,' 
the  traveller  hurries  on  the  uster, 
saying  to  himself, '  Pooh,  pooh!— that 
is  only  the  cry  of  the  Pareon  I '  But  my 
gentleman,  when  he  doubts  me,  will 
listen  to  you — ^you're  a  philosopher  I " 

"  We  philosoiriiera  are  of  some  use 
now  and  then,  even  to  Panons  I " 

"  If  yon  were  not  so  conoeited  a 
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set  of  deluded  poor  creatnres  already,  Riccabocca*8  umbrella,  be  applied  tbe 
I  would  say  '  Yes,' *'  replied  the  Far-  brass  handle  thereof,  by  way  of  a 
son  generously;  and,  taking  hold  of    knocker,  to  the  cottage  door. 


CHAPTBR  XTIIT. 


Certainly  it  is  a  glorious  fever  that 
deshre  To  Know  I  And  there  are  few 
sights  in  the  moral  world  more  sublime 
than  that  which  many  a  garret  might 
afford,  if  Asmodeus  would  bare  the 
roofe  to  our  survey — ^viz.,  a  brave, 
patient,  earnest  human  being,  toiling 
his  own  arduous  way,  athwart  the 
Iron  walls  of  penuiy,  into  the  magni- 
ficent Infinite,  which  is  luminous  with 
starry  souls. 

So  there  sits  Leonard  the  Self-taught 
in  the  little  cottage  alone;  for,  though 
scarcely  past  the  hour  in  which 
great  folks  dine,  it  is  the  hour  in  which 
small  folks  go  to  bed,  and  Mrs  Fahr- 
field  has  retired  to  rest,  while  Leonard 
has  settled  to  his  books. 

He  had  placed  his  table  under  the 
lattice,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
looked  up  and  enjoyed  the  stillness  of 
the  moon.  Well  for  him  that,  in  re- 
paration for  those  hours  stolen  from 
night,  the  hardy  physical  labour  com- 
menced with  dawn.  Students  would 
not  be  the  sad  dyspeptics  they  are,  if 
they  worked  as  many  hours  in  the 
open  air  as  my  scholar-peasant.  But 
even  in  him  you  could  see  that  the 
mind  had  begun  a  little  to  affect  the 
frame.  They  who  task  the  intellect 
must  pay  the  penalty  with  the  body. 
Ill,  believe  me,  would  this  work-day 
world  get  on  if  all  within  it  were  hard- 
reading,  studious  animals,  playing  the 
deuce  with  the  ganglionic  apparatus. 

Leonard  started  as  he  heard  the 
knock  at  the  door ;  the  Parson's  well- 
known  voice  reassured  him.  In  some 
surprise  he  admitted  his  visitors. 

"  We  are  come  to  talk  to  you, 
Leonard,"  said  Mr  Dale,  **  but  I  fear 
we  shall  disturb  Mrs  Fairfield." 

^^Ohno,  sir!  the  door  to  the  staircase 
is  shut,  and  she  sleeps  soundly." 

"  Why,  this  is  a  French  book— do 
you  read  French,  Leonard  ?  "  asked 
Kiccabocca. 

>(  I  have  not  found  French  difficult, 
sir.  Onoe'overthe  grammar,  and  the 
language  is  so  dear;  it  seems  the  very 
language  for  reasoning." 

"True.  Voltaire  said  justly,  'What- 


ever is  obscure  is  not  French,* "  ob- 
served Riccabocca. 

'*  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of 
English,"  muttered  the  Parson. 

*«  But  what  is  this?— Latin  too  ?— 
Virgil?" 

''  Yes,  sir.  But  I  find  I  make  little 
way  there  without  a  master.  I  fear  I 
must  give  it  up,"  (and  Leonard 
sighed.) 

The  two  gentlemen  exchanged  looks 
and  seated  themselves.  The  young 
peasant  remained  standing  modestly, 
and  in  his  air  and  mien  there  was 
something  that  touched  the  heart 
while  it  pleased  the  eye.  He  was  no 
longer  the  timid  boy  who  had  shrunk 
from  the  frown  of  Mr  Stim,  nor  that 
rude  personation  of  simple  physical 
strength,  roused  to  undisdplined  bra- 
very, which  had  received  its  downfiUl 
on  the  village-green  of  Hazeldean. 
The  power  of  thought  was  on  his 
brow  —  somewhat  unquiet  still,  bnt 
mild  and  earnest.  Hie  features  had 
attained  that  refinement  which  is  of*^ 
ten  attributed  to  race,  but  comes,  in 
truth,  from  elegance  of  idea,  whether 
caught  from  our  parents  or  learned 
from  books.  In  his  ridi  brown  hair, 
thrown  ccurdessly  from  his  temples, 
and  curling  almost  to  the  shoulders — 
in  his  large  blue  eye,  which  was  deep- 
ened to  the  hue  of  the  violet  by  tbo 
long  dark  lash — in  that  firmness  of 
lip,  which  comes  from  the  grapple 
with  difficulties,  there  was  consider- 
able beauty,  but  no  longer  tiie  beanty 
of  the  mere  peasant.  And  yet  there 
was  still  about  the  whole  countenance 
that  expression  of  goodness  and  pu- 
rity which  a  pauiter  would  give  to  his 
ideal  of  the  peasant  lover— such  as 
Tasso  would  have  placed  in  the 
Amint€^  or  Fletcher  have  admitted 
to  the  side  of  the  Faithful  Shepherd- 
ess. 

'*  You  must  draw  a  chair  here,  and 
sit  down  between  us,  Leonard,"  said 
the  Parson. 

'^  If  any  one,"  said  Riccabocca, 
**  has  a  right  to  sit,  it  is  the  one  who 
is  to  hear  the  sermon ;  and  if  any  ont 
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ought  to  stand,  it  is  the  one  who  Ib    said  the  Parson  gradonslj;  *4t  la 

about  to  preach  it."  only  a  criticism,  not  a  sermon,"  and 

^^  Don*t  be  frightened,  Leonard,"    he  polied  out  Leonardos  Prise  Essaj. 


CBAPTJUt  XIX. 


Parson. — "Yon  take  for  yonr 
motto  this  aphorism  * — '  Knowledge  is 
Poiiw.*— Bacon." 

RicoABoccA.— "  Bacon  make  snch 
an  aphorism!  The  last  man  in  the 
world  to  have  said  anything  so  pert 
and  so  shallow." 

Leonard,  (astonished.)— "Do  yon 
mean  to  say,  sir,  that  that  aphorism 
is  not  in  Lord  Bacon  ?  Why,  I  have 
seen  it  quoted  as  his  in  almost  eTerr 
newspaper,  and  in  almost  every  speech 
in  favour  of  popular  education." 

RiocABOCCA. — "  Then  that  should 
be  a  warning  to  yon  never  again  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  the  would-be 
scholar— viz.  quotesecond-hand.  Lord 
Bacon  wrote  a  great  book  to  show  in 
what  knowledge  is  power,  how  that 
power  should  be  denned,  in  what  it 
might  be  mistaken.  And,  pray,  do 
yon  think  so  sensible  a  man  would 
ever  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  a 
great  book  upon  the  subject,  if  he 
oonld  have  packed  up  all  he  had  to 
say  into  the  portable  dogma,  *•  Know- 
ledge is  power?'  Poohl  no  such 
aphorism  iIb  to  be  found  in  Bacon  firom 
the  first  page  of  his  writings  to  the 
last." 

Parson,  (candidly.)—**  WeU,  I 
supposed  it  was  Lord  Bacon*s,  and  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  aphorism 
has  not  the  sanction  of  his  authority." 

LsoNABD,  (recovering  his  surprise.) 
—"But  why  so?" 

Parson. — **  Because  it  either  says 
a  great  deal  too  mnch,  or  just— no- 
thing at  alL" 

Leonard. — **  At  least,  sir,  it  seems 
to  me  undeniable." 


Parson. —  "  Well,  grant  that  is 
undeniable.  Does  it  prove  much  in 
favour  of  knowledge  ?  Pray,  is  not 
ignorance  power  too  ?  " 

RiccABOCCA. — **  And  a  power  that 
has  had  much  the  best  end  of  the 
quarter-staff." 

Parson.—**  All  evil  is  power,  and 
does  its  power  make  it  anything  the 
better?" 

RicoABOCOA.  —  **  Fanaticism  is 
power— and  a  power  that  has  often 
swept  away  knowledge  like  a  whirl- 
wind. The  Mussulman  bums  the 
library  of  a  world— and  forces  the 
Koran  and  the  sword  firom  the  schools 
of  Byzantium  to  the  colleges  of  Hin- 
dostan." 

Parson,  (bearing  on  with  a  new 
column  of  illustration.) — **  Hunger  is 
power.  The  barbarians,  starved  out 
of  their  energy  by  their  own  swarm- 
ing population,  swept  into  Italy  and 
annihilated  letters.  The  Romans, 
however  degraded,  had  more  know- 
ledge, at  least,  than  the  Gaul  and  the 
Visigoth." 

RiooABOCCA,  (bringing  up  the  re- 
serve.— **  And  even  in  Greece,  when 
Greek  met  Greek,  the  Athenians— our 
masters  in  all  knowledge— ^were  beat 
by  the  Spartans,  who  hdd  learning  in 
contempt." 

Parson.  —  **  Wherefore  you  see, 
Leonard,  that  though  knowledge  be 
power,  it  is  only  one  of  the  powers  of 
the  world ;  that  there  are  others  as 
strong,  and  often  much  stronger;  and 
the  assertion  either  means  but  a  bar- 
ren truism,  not  worth  so  frequent  a 
repetition,  or  it  means  something  that 


*  This  aphorism  has  been  probabl/  assigiied  to  Lord  Baoon  upon  the  mere 
anihorit/  of  the  index  to  his  works.  It  is  the  aphorism  of  the  index-m^er,  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  great  master  of  indactive  philosophy.  Bacon  has,  it  is  tme,  tepeat- 
edly  dwelt  on  the  power  of  knowledge,  but  with  so  many  explanations  and  disUncUons, 
that  nothing  coald  be  more  nnjast  to  his  general  meaning  than  to  attempt  to  cramp 
into  a  sentence  what  it  costs  him  a  volame  to  define.  Thns,  if  in  one  page  he  appears 
to  confonnd  knowledae  with  power,  in  another  he  sets  them  in  the  strongest  antithesis 
to  each  other  ;  as  follows,  ^  Adeo,  signanter  Dens  opera  potentisD  et  sapientisD  dis- 
eriminaTit."  Bot  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  Bacon  to  conrert  into  an  aphorism  the 
•entence  that  discriminates  between  knowledge  and  power  as  it  is  to  convert  into  aa 
aphorism  any  sentence  that  confbonds  them. 
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yoQ  woold  find  it  very  diffienlt  to 


prove. 

Leonasd.— ^^  One  nfttkm  may  be 
beaten  by  another  that  has  more 
physical  strength  and  more  military 
discipline ;  which  last,  permit  me  to 
say,  sir,  is  a  species  of  knowledge; — " 

EiccABOOOA.— "Yes;  bat  yonr 
knowledge-mongers  at  present  call 
npon  ns  to  discard  militaiy  discipline, 
and  the  qualities  that  produce  it,  from 
the  list  of  the  useful  arts.  And  in 
your  own  essay,  you  insist  upon 
imowledge  as  the  great  disbander  of 
armies,  and  the  foe  of  all  miliUry 
discipline!** 

Parson.— "Let  the  young  man 
proceed.  Nations,  you  say,  may  be 
beaten  by  other  nations  less  learned 
and  civilised?" 

Lkohabd.— "  But  knoidedge  ele- 
vatesadass.  I  invite  my  own  humble 
order  to  knowledge,  because  know- 
ledge will  lift  them  into  power.*' 

RiccABOCcA.— "  What  do  you  say 
to  that,  Mr  Dale?** 

PAR80N.— "  In  the  first  place,  is  it 
true  that  the  class  which  has  the  most 
knowledge  gets  the  most  power?  I 
suppose  philosophers,  like  my  friend 
Dr  Ricoabocca,  think  th^  have  the 
most  knowledge.  And  pray,  in  what 
age  have  philosophers  governed  the 
world?  Are  they  not  always  grum- 
blingthat  nobody  attends  to  them ? ** 

^*  rer  Bacoo,**  said  Riccabocca,  **  if 
people  had  attended  to  us,  it  would 
have  been  a  droll  sort  of  woiid  by  this 
timer 

Parson. — "  Very  likely.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  those  have  the  most 
knowledge  who  give  themselves  up  to 
it  the  most  Letusputoutoftheques* 
tion  philosophers,  (who  are  often  but 
ingenious  lunatics,)  and  speak  only  of 
erudite  scholars,  men  of  letters  and 
practical  science,  professors,  tutors, 
and  fellows  of  colleges.  I  fancy  any 
member  of  Parliament  would  toll  us 
that  there  is  no  class  of  men  which 
has  less  actual  influence  on  public 
affairs.  They  have  more  knowledge 
than  manufacturers  and  shipowners, 
squires  and  fkrmers;  but,  do  you 
find  that  they  have  more  power  over 
the  Government  and  the  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  ** 

^'  They  ought  to  have,**  said 
Leonard. 

^'  Ought  they  ?  **  said  the  Parson ; 


«'we*U  consider  that  later.  Me 
while,  you  must  not  escape  firom  your 
own  proposition,  which  is,  that  know- 
ledge 18  power — not  that  it  ought  to  be. 
Now,  even  granting  your  ooroUary, 
that  the  power  of  a  class  is  there- 
fore proportioned  to  its  knowledge— 
pray,  do  yon  suppose  that  while  your 
order,  the  operanvee,  are  instmcting 
themselves,  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity are  to  be  at  a  stand-still? 
Diffuse  knowledge  as  yon  may,  yon 
will  never  produce  equality  of  loiow- 
ledge.  Those  who  have  most  leianre, 
application,  and  aptitnde  for  learning, 
will  still  know  the  most.  Nay,  by  a 
very  natural  law,  the  more  geoeral 
the  appetite  for  knowledge,  the  more 
the  increased  oompetition  wonldfavonr 
those  most  adapted  to  excel  by  dr- 
cumatance  and  nature.  At  this  day, 
there  is  a  vast  increase  of  knowledge 
spread  over  all  society,  compared  wUh 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages;  but  ia there 
not  a  still  greater  distinction  between 
the  highly-educated  gentleman  and 
the  intelligent  mechanic,  than  there 
was  then  between  the  baron  who 
could  not  sign  his  name  and  the 
chnri  at  the  plough?  between  the 
aocomfdished  statesman,  versed  ia  all 
historical  lore,  and  the  voter  whose 
politics  are  formed  by  his  newspaper^ 
than  there  was  between  the  legidat<tf 
who  passed  laws  against  witches,  and 
the  burgher  who  defended  his  guild 
from  some  feudal  aggression  ?  between 
the  enlightened  scholar  and  the  dunce 
of  to-day,  than  there  was  between  the 
monkish  alchemist  and  the  blockhead 
of  yesterday?  Peasant,  voter,  and 
dunce  of  this  centnry  are  no  doabt 
wiser  than  the  churl,  buigher,  and 
blockhead  of  the  twelfth.  But  the 
gentleman,  statesman,  and  scholar  of 
the  present  age  are  at  least  quite  as 
frtvourable  a  contrast  to  the  aldiemist, 
witch- burner,  and  baron  of  old.  As 
the  progress  of  enlightenment  has 
done  hitherto,  so  will  it  ever  do. 
Knowledge  is  like  capital :  the  more 
there  is  in  a  country,  the  greater  the 
disparities  in  wealth  between  one  man 
and  another.  Therefore,  if  the  woit- 
ing  class  increase  in  knowledge,  so  do 
the  other  classes ;  and  if  the  working 
dass  rise  peacefully  and  legitimately 
into  power,  it  is  not  in  proportion  to 
their  own  knowledge  alone,  but  rather 
acoording  as  it  seems  to  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  other  orders  of  the  com- 
nmnity,  that  such  augmentation  of 
propordonal  power  is  jost,  and  safe, 
and  wise.** 

Placed  between  the  Parson  and  the 
Philosopher,  Leonard  felt  that  his 
poeition  was  not  favourable  to  the 
display  of  his  forces.  Insensibly  he 
edged  his  chair  somewhat  away,  and 
said  monmfhlly — 

"  Then,  according  to  yon,  the  reign 
of  knowledge  wonld  be  no  great  ad- 
vance in  the  aggregate  freedom  and 
welfare  of  man?" 

Parson. — "Let  ns  define.  By 
knowledge,  do  yon  mean  intellectual 
cultivation  ? — by  the  reign  of  know- 
ledge, the  ascendency  of  the  most  cul- 
tivated minds?'* 

Lkonabd,  (after  apanse.) — "Yes." 

RiocABOOCA.  —  "  Oh  indiscreet 
yonng  man,  that  is  an  unfortunate 
concession  of  yours;  for  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  most  cultivated  minds 
would  be  a  terrible  oligarchy  1*' 

Parson.  —  "Perfectly  true;  and 
we  now  reply  to  your  exclamation, 
that  men  who,  by  profession,  have 
most  learning  ought  to  have  more 
influence  than  squires  and  merchants, 
farmers  and  mechanics.  Observe,  all 
the  knowledge  that  we  mortals  can 
acquire  is  not  knowledge  positive  and 
perfect,  but  knowledge  comparative, 
and  subject  to  all  the  errors  and  pas- 
sions of  humanity.  And  suppose  that 
▼on  could  establish,  as  the  sole  regu- 
tttors  of  affairs,  those  who  had  the 
most  mental  cultivation,  do  yon  think 
they  would  not  like  that  power  well 
enough  to  take  all  means  their  supe- 
rior intelligence  could  devise  to  keep 
it  to  themselves?  The  experiment  was 
tried  of  old  by  the  priests  of  Egypt; 
and  in  the  empire  of  China,  at  this 
day,  the  aristocracy  are  elected  from 
those  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  learned  colleges.  If  I 
may  call  myself  a  member  of  that 
body,  *  the  people,*  I  wonld  rather  be 
an  Englishman,  however  much  dis- 
pleased with  dull  Ministers  and  blun- 
dering Parliaments,  than  I  would  be 
a  Chinese  under  the  rule  of  the  picked 
•ages  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Hap- 
pi^,  therefore,  my  dear  Leonard,  na- 
tions are  governed  by  many  things 
besides  what  is  commonly  called 
knowledge ;  and  the  greatest  practical 
BiinisterB,  who,  likeThemistocles,  have 


made  small  states  great — and  the  most 
dominant  races,  who,  like  the  Romans, 
have  stretched  their  rule  from  a  vil- 
lage half  over  the  universe— have  been 
distinguished  by  various  qualities 
which  a  philosopher  would  sneer  at, 
and  a  knowledge-monger  would  call 
^  sad  prejudices,*  and  ^  lamentable 
errors  of  reason.*  *' 

Lronard,  (bitterly.)—"  Sir,  you 
make  use  of  knowledge  itself  to  argue 
against  knowledge.** 

Parson.—"  I  make  use  of  the  little 
I  know  to  prove  the  foolishness  of 
idolatry.  I  do  not  argue  against 
knowledge;  I  argue  against  know- 
ledge-worship. For  here,  I  see  in 
your  Essay,  that  yon  are  not  contented 
with  raising  human  knowledge  into 
something  like  divine  omnipotence, 
you  must  also  confound  her  with  vir- 
tue. According  to  yon,  we  have  only 
to  diffuse  the  hitelligence  of  the  few 
among  tiie  many,  and  all  at  which  we 
preachers  aim  is  accomplished.  Nay 
more;  for  whereas  we  humble 
preachers  have  never  presumed  to  say, 
with  the  heathen  Stoic,  that  even  vir- 
tue is  sure  of  happiness  below,  (though 
it  be  the  best  road  to  it,)  you  tell  us 
plainly  that  this  knowledge  of  yours 
gives  not  only  the  virtue  of  a  saint, 
but  bestows  the  bliss  of  a  god.  Before 
the  steps  of  your  idol,  the  evils  of  life 
disappear.  To  hear  you,  one  has  but 
^to  know,*  in  order  to  be  exempt 
from  the  sms  and  sorrows  of  the 
iporant.  Hasiteverbeenso?  Grant 
that  you  diffuse  amongst  the  many  all 
the  knowledgeeverattained  by  the  few. 
Have  the  wise  few  been  so  unerring 
and  so  happy?  Ton  supposed  that 
your  motto  was  accurately  cited  from 
Bacon.  What  was  Bacon  himself? 
The  poet  tells  you — 

*  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanesi  of  mankind.* 

Can  yon  hope  to  bestow  upon  the  vast 
mass  of  your  order  the  luminous  intel- 
ligence of  this  ^Lord  ChanceUor  of 
nature  ?  *  Grant  that  yon  do  so — and 
what  guarantee  have  yon  for  the  virtue 
and  the  happiness  which  you  assume 
as  the  concomitants  of  the  gift  ?  See 
Bacon  himself:  what  black  ingrati- 
tude! what  miserable  self-seeking! 
what  truckling  servility !  what  abject 
and  pitifhl  spirit  I  So  fsix  iVom  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  in  its  highest  form 
and  type,  insuring  virtue  and  bliss^ 
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it  is  bj  no  means  nncommon  to  find 
great  mental  caltivation  eomMned 
with  great  moral  oormptton.**  (Aside 
toRiccabocca— 'Tosh  on,  will  jon?**) 
RiccABOOOA.  —  ^^A  oombination 
remarkable  in  eras  as  in  indivldnals. 
Fetronins  shows  ns  a  state  of  morals 
at  which  a  commonplace  devil  would 
blush,  in  the  midst  of  a  society  more 
Intellectnally  cnltivated  than  certainly 
was  that  which  produced  Begulus  or 
the  Horatii.  And  the  most  learned 
eras  in  modem  Italy  were  precisely 
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those  which  brought  the  rices  into 
the  most  ^lastly  refinement.*' 

Leonabd,  (rising  in  great  agitation, 
and  clasping  hb  hands.) — **  I  cannot 
contend  with  you,  who  produce  against 
information  so  slender  and  crude  as 
mine  the  stores  which  have  been 
locked  firom  my  reach.  But  Ifeel  that 
there  must  be  another  side  to  this 
shield— a  shield  that  you  will  not  even 
allow  to  be  silver.  And,  oh,  if  you 
thus  speak  of  knowledge,  why  have 
you  encouraged  me  to  know?" 


CHAPTER  XX. 


*'  Ah,  my  son  ! "  said  the  Parson, 
*'if  I  wished  to  prove  the  value  of 
Beligion,  would  you  thmk  I  served  it 
much,  if  I  took  as  my  motto,  ^  Beli- 
gion is  power  ?  *  Would  not  that  be 
a  base  and  sordid  view  of  its  advan- 
tages? And  would  yon  not  say  he 
who  regards  religion  as  a  power,  in- 
tends to  abuse  it  as  a  priestcraft  ?  " 

"  Well  put  I  "  said  Riccabocca. 

*'  Wait  a  moment— let  me  think ! 
AH— I  see,  sir  I "  said  Leonard. 

Parson.—"  If  the  cause  be  holy, 
do  not  weigh  it  in  the  scales  of  the 
market;  if  its  objects  be  peaceful,  do 
iiot  seek  to  arm  it  with  the  weapons 
•of  strife;  if  it  is  to  be  the  cement  of 
-society,  do  not  vaunt  it  as  the  tri- 
umph of  class  against  dass." 

Leonakd,  (ingenuously.)—"  You 
correct  me  nobly,  sir.    Knowledge  is 

r>wer,  but  not  m  the  sense  in  which 
have  interpreted  the  saying.** 
Passon. — "  Knowledge  is  one  of 
'4he  powers  in  the  moral  world,  but 
>  one  that,  in  its  immediate  result,  is 
-sot  always  of  the  most  worldlv  ad- 
vantage to  the  possessor.    It  is  one 
of  the  slowest,  because  one  of  the 
most  durable,  of  agencies.    It  may 
take  a  thousand  years  for  a  thought 
to  come  into  power ;  and  the  thinker 
who  originated  it  might  have  died  in 
j^  or  in  chains.'* 

BiccABOccA.— "  Our  Italian  pro- 
verb salth  that  *•  the  teacher  is  like  the 
candle,  which  lights  others  in  consum- 
ing itself.'  *' 

Fabsoh.— "  Therefore  he  who  has 
the  true  ambition  of  knowledge  should 
entertain  it  for  the  power  of  bis  idea, 
not  for  the  power  it  may  bestow  on 
jiimself:  it  should  be  lodged  in  the 


conscience,  and,  like  the  conscience, 
look  for  no  certain  reward  on  this  side 
the  grave.  And  since  knowledge  is 
compatible  with  good  and  with  evil, 
would  not  it  be  better  to  say,  *  Know- 
ledge is  a  trust  ?' " 

"  You  are  right,  sir,'*  said  Leonard 
cheerfully;  "  pray  proceed." 

Pabbom. — "You  ask  me  why  we 
encourage  yon  to  know.  First,  be- 
cause (as  you  say  yourself  in  your 
Essay)  knowledge,  irrespective  of 
gain,  is  in  itself  a  ddight^  and  ought 
to  be  something  far  more.  Like  liberty, 
like  religion,  it  may  be  abused;  bat 
I  have  no  more  right  to  say  that 
the  poor  shall  be  ignorant,  than  I 
have  to  sav  that  the  ridi  only  shall 
be  free,  and  that  the  clergy  alone  shall 
learn  the  truths  of  redemption.  You 
truly  observe  in  your  treatise  that 
knowledge  opens  to  us  other  excite- 
ments than  those  of  the  senses,  and 
another  life  than  that  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  difference  between  us 
is  this,  that  you  forget  that  the  same 
refinement  which  brings  us  new  plea- 
sures  exposes  us  to  new  pains— 4he 
homy  hand  of  the  peasant  feeb  not 
the  nettles  which  sting  the  fine  skin 
of  the  scholar.  You  forget  also,  that 
whatever  widens  the  sphere  of  the 
desires,  opens  to  them  also  new 
temptations.  Vanity,  the  desire  of 
applause,  pride,  the  sense  of  supe- 
nority  —  gnawing  discontent  where 
that  superiority  is  not  recognised — 
morbid  susceptibility,  which  comes 
with  all  new  feelings— the  underrating 
of  simple  pleasures  apart  from  the  intel- 
lectual—the  chase  of  the  imagination, 
often  unduly  stimulated,  for  things 
unattainable  below— all  these  are  sure- 
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\j  amongst  the  first  temptatioiis  that 
beset  the  entrance  into  knowledge." 

Leonard  shaded  his  face'  with  his 
hand. 

^' Hence,**  continued  the  Parson 
benignantly—^^  hence,  so  far  finom  con- 
sidering that  we  do  all  that  is  needfol 
to  accomplish  ourselves  as  men,  when 
we  cultivate  only  the  intellect,  we 
diould  remember  that  we  thereby 
continually  increase  the  range  of  our 
desires,  and  therefore  of  our  tempta- 
tions ;  and  we  should  endeavour,  si- 
multaneously, to  cultivate  both  those 
afiections  of  the  heart  which  prove 
tiie  ignorant  to  be  6od*s  children  no 
less  than  the  wise,  and  those  moral 
qualities  which  have  made  men  great 
and  good  when  reading  and  writing 
were  scarcely  known :  to  wit,  patience 
and  fortitude  under  poverty  and 
di»bress;  humility  and  beneficence 
amidst  grandeur  and  wealth ;  and,  in 
counteraction  to  that  egotism  which 
all  superiority,  mental  or  worldly,  is 
apt  to  inspire.  Justice,  the  father  of 
idi  the  moresdid  virtues,  softened  by 
Charity,  which  is  their  loving  mother. 
Thus  accompanied,  knowledge  indeed 
becomes  the  magnificent  crown  of 
humanity—not  the  imperious  despot, 
but  the  checked  and  tempered  sove- 
reign of  the  soul." 

The  Parson  paused,  and  Leonard, 
coming  near  him,  timidly  took  his 
band,  with  a  child*s  affectionate  and 
grateM  impulse. 

RiocABOccA. — **  And  if,  Leonard, 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  our  Parson*s 
excellent  definitions,  you  have  only  to 
read  what  Lord  Bacon  himsdf  has 
said  upon  the  true  ends  of  knowledge, 
to  comprehend  at  once  how  angry 
the  poor  mat  man,  whom  Mr  Dale 
treats  so  harshly,  would  have  been 
with  those  who  have  stinted  his  elabo- 
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rate  distinctions  and  provident  cau- 
tions into  that  coxcombical  little 
aphorism,  and  then  misconstrued  all 
he  designed  to  prove  in  favour  of  the 
commandment,  and  authority  of  learn- 
ing. For,"  added  the  sage,  looking 
up  as  a  man  does  when  he  is  tasking  his 
memory,  ^*  I  think  it  is  thus  that  after 
saying  the  greatest  error  of  all  is  the 
mistaking  or  misplacing  the  end  of 
knowledge,  and  denouncing  the  vari- 
ous objects  for  which  it  is  vulgarly 
sought ;— I  think  it  is  thus  that  ho 
proceeds.  .  .  .  *  Knowledge  is  not 
a  shop  for  profit  or  sale,  but  a  rich 
storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  the  relief  of  meu*s  estate."  * 

Parson,  (remorsefully.)  —  **  Are 
those  Lord  Bacon*s  wonis?  I  am 
very  sorry  I  spoke  so  uncharitably  of 
his  life.  I  must  examine  it  again.  I 
may  find  excuses  for  it  now  that  I 
comd  not  when  I  first  formed  my 
judgment.  I  was  then  a  raw  lad  at 
Oxford.  But  I  see,  Leonard,  there  is 
still  something  on  your  mind." 

LEONAnD.— **  It  is  true,  sir.  I  would 
but  ask  whether  it  is  not  by  know- 
ledfi;e  that  we  arrive  at  the  qualities 
and  virtues  you  so  well  describe,  but 
which  you  seem  to  consider  as  coming 
to  us  through  channels  apart  from 
knowledge  ?  " 

Parson.—"  If  you  mean  by  the 
word  knowledge  something  very  dif- 
ferent fh>m  what  you  express  in  your 
essay— and  which  those  contending 
for  mental  instruction,  irrespective  of 
reh'gion  and  ethics,  appear  also  to 
convey  by  the  word— you  are  right ; 
but,  remember,  we  have  already  agreed 
that  by  the  word  knowledge  we 
mean  culture  purely  intellectnal." 

Leonard.—*'  ITiat  is  true— we  so 
understood  it." 

Parson. — "  Thus,  when  this  great 


*  ^  Bat  tiie  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest  is  the  mistaking  or  misplaoing  of  the  last 
or  fitftheet  end  of  knowledge :— for  men  hare  entered  into  a  deeire  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  eonetimee  upon  a  natural  coriosity  and  inquiaitiTO  appetite  ;  sometimes 
to  entertain  their  minds  with  Ytriety  and  delight;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  repa- 
lation;  and  sometimes  to  enable,  them  to  yictorj  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most 
times  for  locre  and  profession" — [that  is,  for  most  of  those  objects  which  are  meant  by 
the  ordinsry  citers  of  the  saying, '  Knowledge  is  power;'1  **  and  seldom  sincerely  to 
giYe  a  tnie  account  of  these  gifts  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men;  as  if  there  were 
sought  in  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit;  or  a 
terrace  for  a  wandering  and  Yarisble  mind  to  walk  up  and  down,  with  a  fair  prospect; 
or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon;  or  a  fort  or  commanding 
ground  for  strife  and  contention;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale — and  not. a  rich  store- 
bouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  men's  estate."— ADTAMCEsiBN'r 
or  LaAaffuto,  Book  I. 
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Lord  Bacon  erred,  you  may  say  that 
he  erred  firom  want  of  knowledge — 
the  knowledge  that  moralists  and 
preachers  wonld  convey.  Bat  Lord 
Bacon  had  read  all  that  moralists  and 
preachers  could  say  on  soch  matters ; 
and  he  certainly  did  not  err  from 
want  of  intellectual  cultivation.  Let 
me  here,  my  child,  invite  you  to 
observe,  that  He  who  knew  most  of 
our  human  hearts  and  our  immortal 
destinies,  did  not  imitt  on  this  intel- 
lectual culture  as  essential  to  the  vir- 
tues that  form  our  wellbeing  here, 
and  conduce  to  our  salvation  here- 
after. Had  it  been  essential,  the  All- 
wise  One  would  not  have  selected 
humble  fishermen  for  the  teachers  of 
his  doctrine,  instead  of  culling  his  dis- 
ciples from  Roman  portico  or  Athe- 
nian academy.  And  this,  which  dis- 
tinguishes so  remarkably  the  Gospel 
from  the  ethics  of  heathen  philosophy, 
wherein  knowledge  is  declared-  to  be 
necessary  to  virtue,  is  a  proof  how 
slight  was  the  heathen  sage^s  insight 
into  the  nature  of  man^nd,  when 
compared  with  the  Saviour's;  for 
hard  Indeed  would  it  be  to  men, 
whether  hi^h  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  if 
science  and  learning,  or  contempla- 
tive philosophy,  were  the  sole  avenues 
to  peace  and  redemption;  since,  in 
this  state  of  ordeal  requiring  active 
duties,  very  few  in  any  age,  whether 
they  be  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
ever  are  or  can  be  devoted  to  pursuits 
merely  mentaL  Christ  does  not  re- 
present heaven  as  a  college  for  the 
learned.  Therefore  the  rules  of  the 
Celestial  Legislator  are  rendered  clear 
to  the  simplest  understanding  as  to 
the  deepest". 

RiccABOCCA. — ''And  that  which 
Plato  and  Zeno,  Pythagoras  and  So- 
crates, could  not  do,  was  done  by 
men  whose  ignorance  wonld  have 
been  a  by-woid  in  the  schools  of  the 
Greek.  The  gods  of  the  vulgar  were 
dethroned ;  the  face  of  the  world  was 
changed!  This  thought  may  make 
us  allow,  indeed,  that  there  are  agen- 
cies more  powerful  than  mere  know- 
ledge, and  ask,  after  all,  what  is 
the  mission  which  knowledge  should 
achieve  ?  " 

Pabson.— ''  The  Sacred  Book  tells 
ns  even  that;  for  after  establishing 


the  truth  that,  for  the  multitadet 
knowledge  is  not  essential  to  hafqu- 
ness  and  good,  it  aoccurds  still  to 
knowledge  its  sublime  part  in  tlie 
revelation  pr^^ared  and  announced. 
When  an  instrument  of  mora  than 
ordinary  intelligence  was  requred  finr 
a  purpose  divine — ^when  the  Gospel, 
recorded  by  the  simple,  was  to  b% 
explained  by  the  acute,  enfbroed  by 
the  energetic,  carried  home  to  the 
doubts  of  the  Gentile — the  Supreme 
Will  joined  to  the  seal  of  the  eaiiier 
apostles  the  learning  and  gmiiaa  of 
St  Paul— not  holier  than  the  others — 
calling  himself  the  least,  yet  laboor- 
ing  more  abundantly  than  them  all — 
making  himself  all  things  unto  all 
men,  so  that  some  might  be  saved. 
The  ignorant  may  be  saved  no  leas 
surely  than  the  wise ;  but  hece  cornea 
the  wise  man  who  helps  to  save! 
And  how  the  fulness  and  animatiOtt 
of  this  grand  Presence,  of  this  indo* 
mitable  Enei^y,  seem  to  vivify  the 
toil,  and  to  speed  the  workl — 'In 
joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waterst 
in  penis  of  robbers,  in  perHs  of  mine 
own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  hea- 
then, in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in 
the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in 
perils  amongst  false  brethren.'  Be* 
hold,  my  son  1  does  not  Heaven  here 
seem  to  reveal  the  true  type  of  Know- 
ledge—a sle^less  activity,  a  pervad- 
ing agency,  a  dauntless  heroism,  an 
all-supporting  faith?— a  power — a 
power  indeed— a  power  apart  from 
the  aggrandisement  of  self— a  power 
that  brings  to  him  who  owns  and 
transmits  it  but '  weariness  and  pain* 
fulness;  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger 
and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold 
and  nakedness  * — ^but  a  power  distinct 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  the 
man,  rushing  from  him  as  rays  from  a 
sun; — borne  through  the  air,  and 
clothing  it  with  light — ^piercing  under 
euth,  and  calling  forth  the  harvest  1 
Worship  not  knowledge— worship  not 
the  sun,  O  my  child  I  Let  the  sun 
but  proclaim  the  Creator;  let  the 
knowledge  but  illumine  the  wor- 
ship!" 

The  good  man,  overcome  by  hia 
own  earnestness,  paused;  his  head 
drooped  on  the  young  student*8  breast, 
and  all  three  were  long  silent. 
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CHAPTBR  XXI. 


Whatever  ridicule  may  be  thrown 
upon  Mr  Dale's  dissertations  by  the 
wit  of  the  enlightened,  they  had  a 
considerable,  and  I  think  a  beneficial, 
effect  npon  Leonard  Fairfield— an 
effect  wMch  may  perhaps  create  less 
surprise,  when  the  reader  remembers 
that  Leonard  was  nnaccostomed  to 
argument,  and  still  retained  many  of 
the  prejudices  natural  to  his  rustic 
breeding.  Nay,  he  actually  thought  it 
possible  that,  as  both  Riccaboeca  and 
Mr  Dale  were  more  than  double  his 
age,  and  had  had  q)p<»tunities  not 
only  of  reading  twice  as  many  books, 
but  of  contracting  experience  in  wider 
ranges  of  life— he  actually,  I  say, 
thought  it  possible  that  they  might  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  properties 
and  distinctions  of  knowledge  than 
himself.  At  all  events,  the  rarson's 
words  were  so  far  well-timed,  that 
they  produced  in  Leonard  very  much 
of  that  state  of  mind  which  Bir  Dale 
desired  to  effect,  before  communicat- 
ing to  him  the  startiing  intelligence 
that  he  was  to  visit  relations  whom 
he  bad  never  seen,  of  whom  he  had 
heard  but  little,  and  that  it  was  at 
least  possible  that  the  result  of  that 
visit  might  be  to  open  to  him  greater 
facilities  for  instruction,  and  a  higher 
degm  in  life. 

Without  some  such  preparation,  I 
fear  that  Leonurd  would  have  gone 
forth  into  the  world  with  an  exagger- 
ated notion  of  his  own  acquirements, 
and  with  a  notion  yet  more  exag- 
gerated as  to  the  kind  of  power  that 
such  knowledge  as  he  poss^sed  would 
obtain  for  itMlf.  As  it  was,  when 
Mr  Dale  broke  to  him  the  news  of 
the  experimental  journey  before  him, 
cautioning  him  against  being  over 
sanguine,  Leonard  received  the  intel- 
ligence with  a  serious  meekness,  and 
thoughts  that  were  nobly  solemn. 

When  the  door  closed  on  his  visi- 
tors, he  remained  for  some  moments 
motionless,  and  in  deep  meditation  ; 
then  he  unclosed  the  door,  and  stole 
forth.     The  night  was  already  far 


advanced,  the  heavens  were  luminous 
with  all  the  host  of  stars.  ''  I  think," 
said  the  student,  referring,  in  later 
life,  to  that  crisis  in  his  desthiy — ^*  I 
think  it  was  then,  as  I  stood  alone, 
yet  surrounded  by  worlds  so  number- 
less, that  I  first  felt  the  distinction 
between  mind  and  mmc/.*' 

*^  Tell  me,"  said  Riccaboeca,  as 
he  parted  company  with  Mr  Dale, 
**  whether  you  think  we  should  have 
given  to  Frank  Haseldean,  on  enterinff 
life,  the  same  lecture  on  the  Umits  and 
ends  of  knowledge  which  we  have  be- 
stowed on  Leonard  Fairfield." 

^*  My  friend,"  quoth  the  Parson, 
with  a  touch  of  human  conceit,  "  I 
have  ridden  on  horseback,  and  I 
know  that  some  horses  should  be 
guided  by  the  bridle,  and  some  should 
be  urged  by  the  spar." 

''  Cospttto!  "  said  Riccaboeca  ; 
"you  contrive  to  put  every  experi- 
ence of  yours  to  some  use— even  your 
journey  on  Mr  Haseldean's  pad.  And 
I  see  now  why,  in  this  little  world  of 
a  village,  you  have  picked  up  so  gene- 
ral an  acquaintance  with  life." 

*'  Did  you  ever  read  White's  Nabi-- 
ral  HiBtory  of  SeOtomef'' 

"No." 

"  Do  so,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
need  not  go  far  to  learn  the  habits  of 
birds,  and  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  swallow  and  a  swift.  Leam 
the  difference  in  a  village,  and  you 
know  the  difference  wherever  swal- 
lows and  swifts  skim  the  air." 

"  Swallows  and  swifts ! — true;  but 
men—  " 

"  Are  with  us  all  the  year  round 
— which  is  more  than  we  can  say  of 
swallows  and  swifts." 

"  Mr  Dale,"  said  Riccaboeca,  tak- 
ing off  his  hat  with  great  formality, 
"if  ever  again  I  find 
dilemma,  I  will  come  to 
of  to  Machiavelli." 

"Ah!  "cried  the  Parsoi 
but  have  a  calm  hour's  t 
on  the  errors  of  the  Papa 

Riccaboeca  was  off  lik( 


CHAPIBR  XXII. 


The   next  day,  Mr  Dale  had    a 
long  conversation  with  Mrs  Fairfield. 


At  first,  he  found  some 
getting  over  her  pride,  i 
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her  to  accept  overtures  finom  parents 
who  had  so  long  slighted  both  Leo- 
nard and  herself.  And  It  would  have 
been  in  vain  to  have  put  before  the 
good  woman  the  worldly  advantages 
which  such  overtures  implied.  But 
when  Mr  Dale  said,  almost  sternly, 
^^  Your  parents  are  old,  your  father 
infirm  ;  their  least  wish  should  be  as 
binding  to  you  as  their  command," 
the  Widow  bowed  her  head,  and 
said, — 

^^  God  bless  them,  sir,  I  was  very 
sinful— ^  Honour  your  father  and 
mother.*  I'm  no  scollard,  but  I  know 
the  Commandments.  Let  Lenny  go. 
But  he'll  soon  forget  me,  and  mayhap 
he'll  learn  to  be  ashamed  of  me.'* 

^*  There  I  will  trust  him,"  said  tlie 
Parson;  and  he  contrived  easily  to 
reassure  and  soothe  her. 

It  was  not  till  all  this  was  settled 
that  Mr  Dale  drew  forth  an  unsealed 
letter,  which  Mr  Richard  Avenel,  tak- 
ing his  hint,  had  given  to  him,  as 
from  Leonard's  grandparents,  and 
said, — *^  This  is  for  you,  and  it  con> 
tains  an  enclosure  of  some  value." 

"  Will  you  read  it,  sir  ?  As  I  said 
before,  I'm  no  scollard." 

*^  But  Leonard  is,  and  he  will  read 
it  toyou." 

When  Leonard  returned  home  that 
evening,  Mrs  Fairfield  showed  him 
the  letter.    It  ran  thus — 

«'Dear  Jane,— Mr  Dale  will  tell 
yon  that  we  wish  Leonard  to  come 
to  us.  We  are  glad  to  hear  you  are 
well.  We  forward,  by  Mr  Dale, 
a  bank-note  for  £50,  which  comes 
from  Richard,  your  brother.  So  no 
more  at  present  from  your  affection- 
ate parents, 

**  John  and  Mabgaret  Avenbl." 

The  letter  was  in  a  stiff  female 
scrawl,  and  Leonard  observed  that 
two  or  three  mistakes  in  spelling  had 
been  corrected,  either  in  another  pen 
or  in  a  different  hand. 

*^  Dear  brother  Dick,  how  good  in 
him  I"  cried  the  widow.  "  When  I 
saw  there  was  money,  I  thought  it 
must  be  him.  How  I  should  iBlo  to 
see  Dick  again.  But  I  s'pose  he's 
still  in  Amerikay.  Well,  well,  this 
will  buy  clothes  for  you." 

**  No;  Tou  must  keep  it  all,  mother, 
and  put  it  in  the  Savings'  Bank." 


"  I'm  not  quite  so  silly  as  that," 
cried  Mrs  Fairfield  with  contempt; 
and  she  put  the  fifty  pounds  into  a 
cracked  teapot 

"  It  must  not  stay  there  when 
I'm  gone.  You  may  be  robbed, 
mother." 

^^Dear  me,  dear  me,  that's  true. 
What  shall  I  do  with  it?— what  do  I 
want  with  it,  too  ?  Dear  me  I  I  wish 
they  hadn't  sent  it.  I  shan't  sleep  in 
peace.  You  must  e'en  put  it  in  your 
own  pouch,  and  button  it  up  tight, 
boy." 

Lenny  smiled,  and  took  the  note; 
but  he  took  it  to  Mr  Dale,  and  begjg^ 
him  to  put  it  into  the  Savings'  Bank 
for  his  mother. 

The  day  following  he  went  to  take 
leave  of  his  master,  of  Jackeymo,  of 
the  fountain,  the  garden.  But,  aifter 
he  had  gone  through  the  first  of  these 
adieus  with  Jackeymo, — who,  poor 
man,  indulged  in  all  the  lively  sesti- 
culfttlons  of  grief  which  make  half  the 
eloquence  of  his  countrymen;  and 
then,  absolutely  blubbering,  hurried 
away — Leonard  himself  was  so  af- 
fected that  he  could  not  proceed  at 
once  to  the  house,  but  stood  beside 
the  fountain,  trying  hard  to  keep  back 
his  tears,    i^ 

*^  You,  Leonard — ^and  you  are  go- 
ing ! "  said  a  soft  voice ;  and  the  tears 
fell  faster  than  ever,  for  he  recognised 
the  voice  of  Violante. 

"Do  not  cry,"  continued  the 
child,  with  a  kind  of  tender  gravity. 
"Yon  are  going,  but  papa  says  it 
would  be  selfish  in  us  to  grieve,  for  it 
is  for  your  good ;  and  we  should  be 

flad.  But  I  am  selfish,  Leonard,  and 
do  grieve.    I  shall  miss  you  sadly." 

"  Xou,  young  lady— you  miss  me !" 

"  Yes.  But  I  do  not  07*  Leonard, 
for  I  envy  you,  and  I  wish  I  were  a 
boy :  I  wish  I  could  do  as  yon." 

The  gid  clasped  her  bands,  and 
reared  her  slight  form,  with  a  kind 
of  passionate  dignity. 

"Do  as  mo,  and  part  from  all 
those  you  love ! " 

"But  to  serve  those  yon  love. 
One  day  yon  will  come  back  to  your 
mother's  cottage,  and  say,  *We 
have  conquered  fortune.'  Oh  that  I 
could  go  forth  and  return,  as  you  will. 
But  my  father  has  no  country,  and 
his  only  child  is  a  useless  gurl." 

As  Violante  spoke,  Leonard  had 
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dried  his  tears:  her  emotion  dis- 
tracted him  from  bis  own. 

*'0h,"  continued  Violante,  again 
raising  her  head  loftily,  ^^  what  it  is 
to  be  a  man  I  A  woman  sighs  *  I  wish,* 
but  man  should  saj  ^  I  will.* 

Occasionally  before,  Leonard  had 
noted  fitfnl  flashes  of  a  nature  grand 
and  heroic  in  the  Italian  child,  espe- 
ciallj  of  late—flashes  the  more  re- 
markable from  their  contrast  to  a 
form  most  exqnisifcely  feminine,  and 
to  a  sweetness  of  temper  which 
made  even  her  pride  gentle.  But 
now  it  seemed  as  if  the  child  spoke 
with  the  command  of  a  queen — al- 
most with  the  inspiration  of  a  Muse. 
A  strange  and  new  sense  of  courage 
entered  within  him. 

"May  I  remember  these  words  T' 
he  murmured  half  audibly. 

The  girl  turned  and  surveyed  him 
with  eyes  brighter  for  their  moisture. 
She  then  extended  her  hand  to  him, 
with  a  quick  movement,  and,  as  he 
bent  over  it,  with  a  grace  taught  to 
him  by  cenuine  emotion,  she  said,— 
"  And  if  you  do,  then,  girl  and  child 
as  I  am,  I  shall  think  I  have  aided  a 
brave  heart  in  the  great  strife  for 
honour  t " 

She  lingered  a  moment,  smiled  as 
if  to  herself,  and  then,  gliding  away, 
was  lost  amongst  the  trees. 

After  a  long  pause,  in  which  Leo- 
nard recovered  slowly  from  the  sur- 
{>rise  and  agitation  into  which  Yio- 
ante  had  thrown  his  spirits — previ- 
ously excited  as  they  were — he  went, 
murmuring  to  himself,  towards  the 
house.  But  Biccabocca  was  from 
home.  Leonard  turned  mechanically 
to  the  terrace,  and  busied  himself  with 
the  flowers.  But  the  dark  eyes  of 
Violante  shone  on  his  thoughts,  and 
her  voice  rang  in  his  ear. 

At  length  Biccabocca  appeared, 
followed  up  the  road  by  a  labourer, 
whocarried  something  indistinct  under 
his  arm. 

The  Italian  beckoned  to  Leonard 
to  follow  him  into  the  parlour,  and 
after  conversing  with  liim  kindly,  and 
at  some  length,  and  packing  up,  as  it 
were,  a  considerable  provision  of  wis- 
dom in  the  portable  shape  of  aphorisms 
and  proverbs,  the  sage  left  him  alone 
for  a  few  moments.  Biccabocca  then 
returned  with  his  wife,  and  bearing  a 
small  knapsack  :— 
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"  It  is  not  much  we  can  do  for  you, 
Leonard,  and  money  is  the  worst 
gift  in  the  world  for  a  keepsake ;  but 
my  wife  and  I  have  put  our  heads  to- 
gether to  famish  you  with  a  little 
outfit.  Giacomo,  who  was  in  our 
secret,  assures  us  that  the  clothes 
will  fit ;  and  stole,  I  fancy,  a  coat  of 
yours  for  the  purpose.  Put  them  on 
when  you  go  to  your  relations :  it  is 
astonishing  what  a  difference  it  makes 
in  the  ideas  people  form  of  us,  accord- 
ing as  our  coats  are  cut  one  way  or 
another.  I  should  not  be  presentable 
in  London  thus ;  and  nothing  is  more 
true  than  that  a  tailor  is  often  the 
making  of  a  man." 

"The  shirts,  too,  are  very  good 
holland,"  said  Mrs  Biccabocca,  about 
to  open  the  knapsack. 

"Never  mind  details,  my  dear," 
cried  the  wise  man ;  "  shirts  are 
comprehended  in  the  general  principle 
of  clothes.  And,  Leonard,  as  a  re- 
membrance somewhat  more  personal, 
accept  this,  which  I  have  worn  many 
a  year  when  time  was  a  thing  of  im- 
portance to  me,  and  nobler  fates 
than  mine  hung  on  a  moment.  Wo 
missed  the  moment,  or  abused  it,  and 
here  I  am,  a  waif  on  a  foreign  shore. 
Methinks  I  have  done  with  Time." 

The  exile,  as  he  thus  spoke,  placed 
in  Leonard's  reluctant  hands  a  watch 
that  would  have  delighted  an  anti- 
quary, and  shocked  a  dandy.  It  was 
exceedingly  thick,  having  an  outer 
case  of  enamel,  and  an  inner  one  of 
gold.  The  hands  and  the  figures  of 
the  hours  had  originally  been  formed 
of  brilliants ;  but  the  brilliants  had 
long  since  vanished.  Still,  even  thus 
bereft,  the  watch  was  much  more  in 
character  with  the  giver  than  the  re- 
ceiver, and  was  as  little  suited  to 
Leonard  as  would  have  been  the  red 
silk  umbrella. 

"It  is  old-fashioned,"  said  Mrs 
Biccabocca,  "  but  it  goes  better  than 
any  clock  in  the  county.  I  really  think 
it  will  last  to  the  end  of 

"  Carissima  mia  / "  a 
tor,  "I  thought  I  had  < 
that  the  world  is  by  n 
to  its  last  legs." 

"Oh,  I  did  not  mi 
Alpbonso,"  said  Mrs 
colouring. 

*'  And  that  is  all  we  < 
we  talk  about  that  of 
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know  nothing,"  said  the  Doctor, 
less  gallantly  than  nsaal,  for  he  re- 
sented that  epithet  of  ^^old-fashioned,** 
as  applied  to  the  watch. 

Leonard,  we  see,  had  been  silent 
all  this  time;  he  could  not  speak — 
literally  and  truly,  he  could  not  speak. 
How  he  got  out  of  his  embarrassment, 
and  how  he  got  out  of  the  room,  he 
never  explained  to  my  satisfaction. 
But,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  he 
was  seen  hurrying  down  the  road 
very  Driskly. 

Riccabocca  and  his  wife  stood  at 
the  window  gazing  after  him. 

•'There  is  a  depth  in  that  boy's 
heart,"  said  the  sage,  ••  which  might 
float  an  Argosy." 

"Poor  dear  boy!  I  think  we 
have  put  everything  into  the  knap- 
sack that  he  can  possibly  want," 
said  good  Mrs  Riccabocca  musingly. 

The  Doctor  (continuhig  his  solilo- 
quy.)—"Thev  are  strong,  but  they 
are  not  Immediately  apparent." 


Mrs  RiooABOOOA  (resuming  hers.) 
— "  They  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
knapsack." 

liie  Doctor.— •*  Tkey  will  stand 
long  wear  and  tear." 

Mrs  RiccABOcoA.  —  "A  year,  at 
least,  with  proper  cere  at  the  waah." 

The  DocppoR (startled.)— "Care  at 
the  wash  I  What  <hi  ecrtli  are  yon 
talking  of,  ma'am!" 

Mrs  RiocABOcxu  (mfldty.)— "  The 
shirts  to  be  sure,  my  love!  AikL 
you? 

The  Doctor  (with  a  heavy  sigh.) — 
"  The  feelings,  ma'am  I "  Hien,  after 
a  pause,  taking  his  wife's  hand  afiec- 
tionately— "  But  yon  did  quite  right 
to  think  of  the  shirts  ;  Mr  Dale  said 
very  truly—" 

Mrs  RiocABOOCA.— "  What?" 

The  Doctor.— •'  l%at  there  was  a 
great  deal  in  common  between  as — 
even  when  I  think  of  fselings,  and 
you  but  of— shirtB." 


CHAPTER  xxin. 


Mr  and  Mrs  Avenel  sate  within  the 

Sarlour— Mr  Richard  stood  on  the 
earth-mg,  whistling  Yankee  Doodle. 
"The  Parson  writes  word  that  the 
lad  will  come  to-day,"  said  Richard 
suddenly — "  let  me  see  the  letter— ay, 
to-day.     If  he  took  the  coach  as  far 

as ,  he  might  walk  the  rest  of 

the  way  in  two  or  three  hours.  He 
should  be  pretty  nearly  here.  I  have 
a  great  nund  to  go  and  meet  him :  it 
will  save  his  asking  questions,  and 
hearing  about  me.  I  can  clear  the 
town  by  the  back  way,  and  get  out  at 
the  high  road." 

"Tou'Il  not  know  him  firom  any 
one  else,"  said  Mrs  Avenel. 

"Well,  that  is  a  good  one!  Not 
know  an  -  Avenel !  We've  all  the 
same  cut  of  the  jib— have  not  we, 
father?" 

Poor  John  laughed  heartily,  till 
the  teara  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

"  We  were  always  a  well-favoured 
fam'ly,"  said  John,  recomposing  him- 
self. "  There  was  Luke,  but  he's  gone ; 
and  Harry,  but  he's  dead  too;  and 
Dick,  but  he's  in  Amerikay  —  no, 
he's  here;  and  my  darling  Nora, 
butr-" 

"  Hush !"  interrupted  Mrs  Avenel ; 
"hudi,  John!" 


The  old  man  stared  at  her,  aadthen 
put  his  tremulous  hand  to  his  brow. 
"  And  Nora's  gone  too  1"  said  he,  in 
a  voice  of  profound  woe.  Both  hands 
then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  his  head 
drooped  on  his  breast. 

Mrs  Avenel  rose,  kissed  her  bus- 
band  on  the  forehead,  and  walked 
away  to  the  window.  Richard  took 
up  his  hat,  and  brushed  tiie  nap  care- 
fully with  his  handkerchief;  but  his 
lips  quivered. 

"I'm  going,"  said  he  abruptly. 
"  Now  mind,  mother,  not  a  word 
about  Uncle  Richard  yet;  we  must 
first  see  how  we  like  each  other,  and 
— (in  a  iHiisper)  vouTl  try  and  get 
that  into  my  poor  mther's  head  ?" 

"Ay,  Richard,"  said  Mrs  Avenel 
quietly.  Richard  put  on  his  hat,  and 
went  out  by  the  back  way.  He  stole 
along  the  fields  that  skhrted  the  town, 
and  had  only  once  to  cross  tiie  street 
before  he  got  into  the  high  road." 

He  walked  on  till  be  came  to  the 
first  milestone.  There  he  seated  him- 
self, lighted  his  cigar,  and  awaited 
his  nephew.  It  was  now  nearly  the 
hour  of  sunset,  and  the  road  before 
him  lay  westward,  ^chard  firom 
time  to  time  looked  along  the  road, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand ;  and 
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at  length,  jnat  as  the  disc  of  the  sun 
had  half  sunk  down  the  horizon,  a 
solitary  fignre  came  np  the  waj.  It 
«iBeiged  suddenly  from  the  torn  in  the 
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road :  the  reddening  beams  coloured 
all  the  atmosphere  aroond  it.  Solitary 
and  silent  it  came  as  from  a  Luid  of 
Light. 


OHAPTBB  ZXIT. 


^^  Ton  have  been  walking  fkr,  young 
man  ?  **  said  Richard  Avenel. 

*'  No,  sir,  not  very.  That  is  Lans- 
mere  before  me,  is  it  not  ?" 

**  Tes,  it  is  Lansmere ;  yon  stop 
there,  Igness?** 

Leonard  made  a  sign  in  the  afflrma- 
tive,  and  walked  on  a  few  paces ;  then, 
seeing  the  stranger  who  had  accosted 
him  still  by  his  side,  he  said— 

"  If  yon  know  the  town,  sir,  per- 
haps yon  will  have  the  goodness  to 
teli  me  whereabouts  Mr  Ayenel  lires?** 

"  I  can  put  yon  into  a  straight  cut 
across  the  fietds,  that  will  bring  you 
just  behind  the  house.'* 

**You  are  very  kind,  but  it  will 
take  you  out  of  your  way." 

"  No,  It  is  in  my  way.  So  you  are 
going  to  Mr  Avenel's?-— a  good  old 
gentleman." 

"  IVe  always  heard  so ;  and  Mrs 
Avenel—" 

*^A  particular  superior  woman," 
said  Richard.  ^^  Any  one  else  to  a^ 
after?— I  know  the  family  well." 

**  No,  tiiank  you,  sir." 

"  They  have  a  son,  I  believe ;  but 
he*s  in  America,  b  not  he? 

"  I  believe  he  is,  sir." 

**  I  see  the  Parson  has  kept  faith 
with  me,"  muttered  Richard. 

'*  If  you  can  tell  me  anything  about 
AuM,"  said  Leonard,  "  I  should  be 
veryjjad." 

"  Why  so,  young  man  ?— perhaps 
he  is  hanged  by  this  time." 

"Hanged  I" 

*^  He  was  a  sad  dog,  I  am  told." 

"Then  you  have  been  told  very 
falsely,"  said  Leonard,  colouring. 

"  A  sad  wild  dog— his  parents  were 
so  glad  when  he  cut  and  run — ^went  off 
to  the  States.  They  say  he  made 
money ;  but,  if  so,  he  n^lected  his 
relations  shamefully." 

"  Sfr,"  said  Leonard,  "  yon  are 
wholly  misinformed.  He  has  been 
most  generous  to  a  relative  who  had 
UtUe  claim  on  him;  and  I  never 
heard  his  name  mentioned  but  with 
love  and  praise." 


Richard  instantly  fell  to  whistling 
Yankee  Doodle,  and  walked  on  seve- 
ral paces  without  saying  a  word.  He 
then  made  a  slight  apology  for  his  im- 
pertinence— ^hoped  no  offence — and, 
with  his  usual  bold  but  astute  style  of 
talk,  contrived  to  bring  out  something 
of  his  companion's  mind.  He  was 
evidently  struck  with  the  deamess 
and  propriety  with  which  Leonard 
expressed  himself,  raised  his  eyebrows 
in  surprise  more  than  once,  and  looked 
him  full  in  the  face  with  an  attentive 
and  pleased  survey.  Leonard  had  put 
on  the  new  clothes  with  which  Ricca- 
bocca  and  wife  had  provided  him.  They 
were  those  appropriate  toayoungcoun- 
try  tradesman  in  good  cfarcumstances ; 
but  as  he  did  not  think  about  the 
clothes,  so  he  had  unconsciously 
something  of  the  easeof  the  gentleman. 

They  now  came  into  the  fields. 
Leonard  paused  before  a  slip  of  ground 
sown  with  rye. 

"  I  should  have  thought  grass  land 
would  have  answered  better,  so  near 
a  town,"  said  he. 

"No  doubt  it  would,"  answered 
Richard ;  "  but  they  are  sadly  behind- 
hand in  these  parts.  Tou  see  that 
great  park  yonder,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road?  That  would  answer 
better  for  rye  than  grass ;  but  then, 
what  would  become  of  my  Lord's 
deer?  The  aristocracy  eat  us  up, 
young  man." 

"  Bat  the  aristocracy  did  not  sow 
this  piece  with  rye,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 
Leonard,  smiling. 

"  And  what  do  you  conclude  fit)m 
that?" 

"  Let  every  man  look  to  his  own 
ground,"  said  Leonard,  with  a  clever- 
ness of  repartee  caught  from  Doctor 
Riccabocca. 

"  'Cute  lad  you  are,"  said  Richard ; 
"  and  we'll  talk  more  of  these  matters 
another  time." 

They  now  come  within  sight  of  Mr 
Avenel's  house. 

"  You  can  get  through  the  gap  in 
the  hedge,  by  the  old  pollard  oak,'* 
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said  Riehard ;  ^^  and  oomo  roand  by 
the  front  of  the  house.  Why,  joa*re 
not  afraid— are  you  ?  " 

'*  I  am  a  stranger.** 

"Shall  I  introdace  you?  I  told 
yon  that  I  knew  the  old  conple.*' 

"  Oh  no,  sir !  I  wonld  rather  meet 
them  alone." 

"Go;  and— wait  a  bit,— harkye, 
young  man,  Mrs  Avenel  is  a  cold- 
mannered  woman ;  bat  don*t  be 
abashed  by  that.** 


Ei^Usk  Li/c^Purt  VIIL         [AprD, 

Leonard  thanked  the  good-natured 
stranger,  crossed  the  field,  passed 
the  gap,  and  paused  a  moment  under 
the  stinted  shade  of  the  dd  hollow* 
hearted  oak.  The  ravens  were  re- 
turning to  their  nests.  At  the  sight 
of  a  human  form  under  the  tree, 
they  wheeled  round,  and  watched  him 
afar.  From  the  thick  of  the  boughs, 
the  young  ravens  sent  their  hcmrse 
low  cry. 


CHAPTER  XXT. 


Tlie  young  man  entered  the  neat, 
prim,  formal  parlour. 

**  You  are  welcome  I  **  said  Mrs 
Avenel,  in  a  firm  voice. 

"  The  gentleman  is  heartily  wel- 
come," cried  poor  John. 

"It  is  your  grandson,  Leonard 
Fairfield,*'  said  Mrs  Avenel. 

But  John,  who  had  risen  with 
knocking  knees,  gazed  hard  at  Leo- 
nard, and  then  fell  on  his  breast,  sob- 
bing aloud — "  Nora's  eyes ! — he  has  a 
blink  in  his  eye  like  Nora's." 

Mrs  Avenel  approached  with  a 
steady  step,  and  d^w  away  the  old 
man  tenderly. 

"  He  is  a  poor  creature,"  she  whis- 
pered to  Leonard — "  you  excite  him. 
Come  away,  I  will  show  you  your 
room." 

Leonard  followed  her  up  the  stairs, 
and  came  into  a  room — ^neatly,  and 
even  prettily  famished.  The  carpet 
and  curtains  were  faded  by  the  sun, 
and  of  old-fashioned  pattern,  but  there 
was  a  look  about  the  room  as  if  it  had 
been  long  disused. 

Mrs  Avenel  sank  down  on  the  first 
chair  on  entering. 

Leonard  drew  his  arm  round  her 
waist  afiectionately :  "I  fear  that  I 
have  put  you  out  sadly— my  dear 
grandmother." 

Mrs  Avenel  glided  hastily  from  his 
arm,  and  her  countenance  worked 
much — every  nerve  in  it  twitching 
as  it  were ;  then,  placing  her  hand  on 
his  locks,  she  said  with  passion, 
"  God  bless  you,  my  grandson,"  and 
left  the  room. 

Leonard  dropped  his  knapsack  on 
the  floor,  and  looked  around  him 
wistfully.  The  room  seemed  as  if  it 
had  once  been  occupied  by  a  female. 


There  was  a  work-box  on  the  chest 
of  drawers,  and  over  it  hanging 
shelves  for  books,  suspended  by  rib- 
bons that  had  once  been  blue,  with 
silk  and  fringe  appended  to  each 
shelf,  and  knots  and  tassels  here  and 
there — the  taste  of  a  woman,  or 
rather  of  a  girl,  who  seeks  to  give  a 
grace  to  the  commonest  things  around 
her.  With  the  mechanical  habit  of  a 
student,  Leonard  took  down  one  or 
two  of  the  volumes  still  left  on  the 
shelves.  He  found  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queeny  Racinb  in  French,  Tasso  in 
Italian ;  and  on  the  fly-leaf  of  each 
volume,  in  the  exquisite  handwriting 
familiar  to  his  memory,  the  name 
"Leonora."  He  kissed  the  books, 
and  replaced  them  with  a  feeling  akin 
both  to  tenderness  and  awe. 

He  had  not  been  alone  in  his  room 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before 
the  maid- servant  knocked  at  his  door 
and  summoned  him  to  tea. 

Poor  John  had  recovered  his  spirits, 
and  his  wife  sate  by  his  side  holding 
his  hand  in  hers.  Poor  John  was 
even  gav.  He  asked  many  questions 
about  his  daughter  Jane,  and  did  not 
wait  for  the  answers.  Then  he  spoke 
about  the  Squire,  whom  he  confounded 
with  Andley  Egerton,  and  talked  of 
elections  and  Uie  Blue  party,  and 
hoped  Leonard  would  alwavs  be  a 
good  Blue;  and  then  he  fm  to  his 
tea  and  toast,  and  said  no  more. 

Mrs  Avenel  spoke  little,  but  she 
eyed  Leonard  askant,  as  it  were,  from 
time  to  time ;  and  after  each  glance 
the  nerves  of  the  poor  severe  face 
twitched  again. 

A  little  after  nine  o'clock,  Mrs 
Avenel  lighted  a  candle,  and  placing 
it  in  Leonard's  hand,  said,  "  You 
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mtaat  be  tired — ^yoa  know  your  own 
room  now.    Good  night.*' 

I^eonard  took  the  light,  and,  as  was 
hlB  wont  with  his  mo£ber,  kissed  Mrs 
Avenei  on  the  cheek.  Then  he  took 
John's  hand  and  kissed  him  too.  The 
old  man  was  half  asleep,  and  mnr- 
mored  dreamilj,  "  That 's  Nora." 

Leonard  had  retired  to  his  room 
about  half-an-honr,  when  Richard 
Avenei  entered  the  house  softly,  and 
joined  his  parents. 

"  Well,  mother?  "  said  he. 

"  Well,  Richard— you  have  seen 
him?" 

**  And  like  him.  Do  you  know  he 
has  a  great  look  of  poor  Nora? — 
more  like  her  than  Jane." 

^*  Yes ;  he  is  handsomer  than  Jane 
ever  was,  but  more  like  your  father 
than  any  one.  John  was  so  comely. 
You  take  to  the  boy,  then  ?  " 

^^  Ay,  that  I  do.  Just  tell  him  in 
the  morning  that  he  is  to  ^o  with  a 

gentleman  who  will  be  his  friend,  and 
on't  say  more.  The  chaise  shall  be 
at  the  door  after  breakfast.  Let  him 
get  into  it :  I  shall  wait  for  him  out  of 
the  town.  What's  the  room  you  give 
him?" 

«'  The  room  yon  would  not  take." 

*'  The  room  in  which  Nora  slept  ? 
Oh  no  I  I  could  not  have  slept  a 
wink  there.  What  a  eharm  there  was 
in  that  girl — how  we  all  loved  her! 
But  she  was  too  beautiful  and  good 
for  us— too  good  to  live ! " 

'^None  of  us  are  too  good,"  said 
Mrs  Avenei  with  great  austerity, 
**  and  I  beg  you  will  not  talk  in  that 
way.  Good  night — ^I  must  get  your 
poor  father  to  bed." 

When  Leonard  opened  his  eyes  the 
next  morning,  they  rested  on  the  face 
of  Mrs  Avenei,  which  was  bending 
over  his  pillow.  But  it  was  long  before 
he  could  recognise  that  countenance, 
ao  changed  was  its  expression— so 
tender,  so  motherlike.  Nay,  the 
face  of  his  own  mother  had  never 
seemed  to  him  so  soft  with  a  mother's 
passion. 
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^'  Ah  I  "  he  murmured,  half  rismg 
and  flingiuK  his  young  arms  round 
her  neck.  Mrs  Avenei,  this  thne,  and 
for  the  first,  taken  by  surprise, 
warmly  returned  the  embrace:  she 
clasped  him  to  her  breast,  she  kissed 
him  again  and  again.  At  length  with 
a  quick  start  she  escaped,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  pressing  her 
hands  tightly  together.  When  she 
halted,  her  face  had  recovered  its 
usual  severity  and  cold  precision. 

^^It  is  time  for  you  to  rise,  Leo- 
nard," said  she.  ^^  xou  will  leave  us 
to-day.  A  gentleman  has  promised 
to  take  charge  of  you,  and  do  for  you 
more  than  we  can.  A  chaise  will  be 
at  the  door  soon — ^make  haste." 

John  was  absent  from  the  break- 
fast-table. His  wife  stud  that  he 
never  rose  till  late,  and  must  not  be 
disturbed. 

The  meal  was  scarce  over,  before  a 
chaise  and  pair  came  to  the  door. 

''You. must  not  keep  the  chaise 
waiting — the  gentleman  is  very  punc- 
tual." 

''  But  he  is  not  come." 

''  No,  he  has  walked  on  before,  and 
will  get  in  after  you  are  out  of  the 
town." 

'*  What  Lb  his  name,  and  why 
should  he  care  for  me,  grandmother?  " 

"  He  will  tell  you  himself.  Now, 
come." 

"  But  you  will  bless  me  again, 
grandmother.    I  love  you  ahready." 

''  I  do  bless  yon,"  said  Mrs  Avenei 
firmly.  "  Be  honest  and  good,  and 
beware  of  the  first  false  step."  She 
pressed  his  hand  with  a  convulsive 
grasp,  and  led  him  to  the  outer  door. 

The  postboy  danked  his  whip,  the 
chaise  rattled  off.  Leonard  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window  to  catch  a 
last  glimpse  of  the  old  woman.  But 
the  boughs  of  the  pollard  oak,  and  its 
gnarled  decaying  trunk,  hid  her  from 
his  eye.  And  look  as  he  would,  till 
the  road  turned,  he  saw  but  the 
melancholy  tree. 
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HAnULTIVSS  OT  SOBOBRT   AKD   MJLOia 


Ons  is  «pt,  ftl  tbt  jpresent  day, 
to  Attach  moM  iwportaiica  to  a 
paaphkt  on  oarrant  events  iiuui 
to  a  whole  folio  conoeniiiig  Uie  saper- 
natoral— to  a  olever  newspaper  ar- 
ticle, than  to  the  praoks  and  incaata- 
tions  of  all  the  witdMS  thai  ever  ^w 
over  the  Blocksberg.  Tiiere  is,  kfv 
the  most  part,  a  terriUe  sameness  in 
the  proceecUngs  of  sorcerers  of  either 
sex ;  a  lamentable  monotony  and  lack 
of  imagination.  It  is  tin  same  nn- 
deviating  routine  of  magic  circles  and 
midnight  sabbatlis,  waxen  images, 
hluk  cats,  rides  on  broomsticks,  in- 
fernal cauldrons,  and  hideous  orgies. 
The  subject,  moreover,  has  been  so 
largely  illustrated  and  clevetty  em- 
bellished, especially  by  German 
writere,  te  tales  and  romances  in- 
'Bumera^le,  tliat  itsmnadomed  details, 
handed  down  with  absurd  gravity  by 
credulous  chroniclers,  appear  bald  and 
tedious.  Mr  Wright,  howeprar,  has 
found  means  to  revive  its  interest. 
Wlulst  brieiy  sketching  the  rise, 
progress,  and  decline  of  the  belief  in 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  so  prevalent 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  even  to 
a  later  period,  be  has  applied  himself 
more  particularly  to  exhibit  its  influ- 
ence on  history,  and  to  show  how 
frequently  popular  credulity  andsuper- 
stition  were  tidEensNi vantage  of  for  the 
purposes  of  political  or  religious  par- 
ties, or  for  the  gratification  of  private 
revenge.  By  thus  aarveying  the  sub- 
ject from  the  highest  point  of  Tiew, 
the  trivial  and  often  disgustmg  de- 
tails of  vulgar  superstitioB  are  ren- 
dered subordinate  to  its  impoitant 
and  frequently  tragical  resuks. 

The  deference  established  by  popu- 
lar <areed  between  magicians  and 
witdies  is  pretty  generri^  understood. 
The  former  were  the  masters,  the 
latter  the  slaves,  of  ^e  demons  with 
whom  they  were  leagued.  The  ma- 
gician was  a  man  of  learning  and 
science,  who  had  subdued  to  his  will 
the  powers  of  darkness.  His  tamper- 
ing with  forbidden  things  imperilled, 
but  did  not  preclude,  his  ultimate  sd- 


vatioii.  If  his  gned  of  temporal  ad- 
vantages at  last  led  him  to  SMkeover 
his  soul  to  the  fiend,  it  was  ftom 
choice,  not  by  necessity.  Hia  poil- 
ttoa  was  dignified;  his  pnreiit  was 
recognised  as  a  sdeiice.  la  the  early 
ages,  schools  of  magic  were  estab- 
lished in  various  parts  of  Earo^ 
Of  these,  the  one  at  Toledo— then  on 
the  debikteable  land  between  Moor 
and  Christian — was  celebrated  and 
eminent.  With  the  fiowlag  robe  and 
lofty  brow,  and  mystic  tiara  of  the 
magician,  how  great  the  contrast  of 
the  witches  rags  and  degradation  I  In 
her  whole  nature  and  attributes  tlieie 
is  something  so  utterly  illogical,  tiiat 
one  wonders  how  her  existeace  can 
BO  loag  have  been  credited,  even  by 
the  most  ignorant  and  8i^>erstitioa8. 
She  sold  herself  to  t^  £vii  One  a 
dead  bargain.  Living  poor  and 
despised,  and  dying  hopdess,  her  sole 
compensation  for  wretchedness  on 
earth,  and  torment  hereafter,  was  the 
power  of  doing  evil.  Good  she  could 
not  do,  even  to  herself;  and  was 
often  fkin  to  resort  to  the  most 
roundabout  devices  to  obtain  t^ 
bare  necessaries  of  Hfe.  Thus,  fbr 
instance,  *^  William  of  Mahnesbury, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, tells  us  that  in  the  high-road  to 
Rome  there  dwdt  two  old  women  of 
no  good  reputation,  in  a  wretched 
hut,  where  they  allured  weary  tra- 
vellers, and,  by  their  charms,  tnms- 
formed  them  into  horses  or  swine,  or 
any  other  animals  which  they  could 
sell  to  the  merchants  who  passed  that 
way ;  by  which  means  they  gained  a 
livertiood. "  Certainly  a  very  scrams 
bling  and  misatisfactory  way  of  pro- 
curing their  daily  mutton.  Compen- 
sation for  such  a  troublesome  mode 
of  housekeeping  is  hard  to  discover  in 
the  miscMevous  but  unprofitable  fttmo- 
tices  of  spreading  disease  amongat 
cattle,  destroying  people^s  goods, 
stealing  children  from  the  cradle, 
blighting  crops,  and  the  like.  And 
after  a  life  spent  in  this  manner, 
varied    by    occasional    hairbreadth 
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escapes  fWm  tiie  bone-pond  or  ibe 
tar-bMT^  came  the  smnmons  from 
the  releatlosa  demon.  Then  no  sab* 
teritage  served,  no  amotmt  of  monkish 
rites,  energetic  exorcism,  or  splash* 
ings  with  holy  water,  oould  drive 
away  the  enemy,  wlio  ev«n  broke  in- 
to monasteries—as  that  crednlons  old 
creature,  the  above-qnoted  William 
of  Mafanesbary,  relates — and  carried 
off  his  victim  in  Uie  very  teeth  of  the 
assembled  monks,  setting  her  upon 
the  bac^  of  a  gigantic  black  horse, 
with  a  chevanx-de-firise  for  a  saddle, 
and  galloping  away  over  stock  and 
stone,  whilst  the  coontry-side  re- 
soiroded  with  her  shrieks.  Such  was 
ber  reward  for  a  life  of  slavish  obedi- 
ence and  evil-doing.  It  is  singnlar 
that  no  writer  npon  the  sabject  has 
made  ont  a  plansible  theory  as  to  the 
motives  of  witdies  in  oontrac^g  for 
poverty,  peril,  and  contempt,  to  be 
terminated  by  a  miserable  death,  and 
sncoeeded  by  tortnre  everiasting. 

The  origin  of  the  belief  in  witdi- 
eraft  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  pagan- 
fem.  Afttt*  the  introdac^n  of  Chris- 
tianity, varioas  demons  and  spirits 
were  supposed  to  give  ear  to  the  in- 
cantations of  sorcerers.  Not  until 
the  twelfth  centnry  was  the  power  of 
the  latter  snppesed  to  derive  fW)m  a 
direct  compaot  with  the  arch-enemy 
of  mankind,  who  is  thenceforward 
prominent  in  all  such  snperstltions, 
under  divers  forms  and  names.  At 
about  that  period,  the  Chnrch,  alarmed 
at  tlie  progress  of  religions  dissent, 
and  at  the  growing  symptoms  of  re- 
Toltagainst  Fapal  cormption^  adopted 
the  plan  of  taxing  its  sectarian  op- 
ponents with  sorcery.  Daring  the 
thirteenth,  foorteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centnrles,  the  same  diaive  was  fre- 
qnently  made  nse  of  as  an  mstenment 
of  political  intrigue.  The  mo6ft  ele- 
vated rank,  the  most  sacred  profM- 
nion,  did  not  give  immunity  fhmi  such 
imputations.  Thus,  in  1803,  we  find 
Philip  le  Bel  of  France  accusin^^ 
Pope  Boniface  Yin.  of  heresy  and 
soroeiT.  ^^The  king  called  a  coun- 
cil at  Paris  to  hear  witnesses  and  pro- 
nounce judgment.  The  Pope  resisted, 
and  refhsed  to  acknowledge  a  council 
not  called  by  himself;  but  the  insults 
aad  outrages  to  whidi  he  was  exposed 
proved  loo  much  for  him ;  and  be 
ffiod  the  same  year,  in  the  midst  of 
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these  vindictive  proceedings.  His 
enemies  spread  abroad  a  r^>ort  that, 
in  his  last  moments,  be  had  confessed 
h»  league  with  the  demon,  and  that 
his  death  was  attended  with  so  much 
thunder  and  tempest,  with  dragons 
iying  in  the  air  and  vomiting  flames, 
and  such  tightning  and  other  prodi- 
gies, that  the  people  of  Rome  be- 
lieved the  whole  city  was  going  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  abyss.**  Four 
rears  later,  Philip,  encouraged  per- 
haps by  this  indirect  triumph  over 
the  head  of  ^e  Church,  took  the  same 
pretext  for  an  attack  upon  some  <^ 
its  most  renowned  defenders,  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple.  With  a 
treachery  very  similar  to  that  prac- 
tised towards  Coligny  and  the  Hugue- 
nots by  Charles  IX.,  *^  he  invited  the 
grand-master,  Jacques  de  Molay,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  order  in  France,  to 
Paris,  under  pretence  of  showing 
them  his  fkvour ;  and  received  them 
with  every  mark  of  attachment.  After 
having  acted  as  godfather  to  one  of 
the  king^  sons,  the  grandmaster  was 
one  of  rae  pall-bearers  at  the  burial  of 
his  sister  in-law  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber. Next  day,  Jacques  de  Molay, 
and  a  hundred  and  forty  Templars, 
who  were  in  Paris  on  ^Is  occasion, 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  same  day,  thirty  were  arrested 
at  Beaucaire,  and,  immediately  after- 
wards, the  Templars  in  all  parts  of 
France  were  seized.**  The  heads  of 
aooustttion  against  them  were  numer- 
ous. They  were  said  to  spit  and 
trample  upon  the  cross ;  to  worship 
theEMi  One  in  varioas  shapes—some- 
times as  a  cat,  **  ouendam  catum  ;* 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  an  idt^^ 
which  they  anointed  with  the  fat  of  a 
new-bom  infant;  sometimes  in  that 
of  a  human  skull.  In  short,  all  man- 
ner of  odious  and  unnatural  prac- 
tices were  attributed  to  them,  and 
everything  was  done  to  excite  the 
public  mind  against  them^-with  so 
much  success  that  those  who  died 
during  the  trial,  which  was  protracted 
over  a  period  of  three  years,  were 
treated  as  condemned  heretics,  and 
refused  burial  by  the  Church.  With 
respect  to  the  chtfges  brought  against 
an  orderwhi<^  had  fbught  so  vauanthr 
beneath  the  banner  of  the  cross,  lu* 
Wright  fMs  oonvinced  that  ''some 
of  them  had  a  degree  of  fbundatkm, 
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though  perhaps  the  drcamstances  on 
which  ther  were  founded  were  mis- 
understood.   A  very  great  nnmber  of 
knights  agreed  to  the  general  points 
of  the  formula  of  initiation ;  and  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  they  did  deny 
Christ,  and  that  they  spit  and  trod 
upon  the  cross.    The  words  of  the 
denial  were,  Je  reney  Deu^  or  Je  reney 
.//ie«ti,  repeated  thrice.    .    .    In  con- 
junction, howeyer,  with  these  strange 
and  revolting  ceremonies,  there  were 
others  that  showed  a  reverence  for 
the  Christian  Church  and  its  ordi- 
nances, a  profound  faith  in  Christ, 
and  the  consciousness  that  the  par- 
taker of  them  was  entering  into  a 
holy  vow."      M.  Michelet  has  at- 
tempted to  explain  these  anomalies 
by   imagining    "that   the   form   of 
reception   was   borrowed   from  .the 
^gurative  mysteries  and  rites  of  the 
€arly   Church.     The  candidate   for 
admission  Into  the  order,  according 
to  this  notion,  was  first  presented  as 
a  sinner  and  a  renegade,  in  which 
character,  after  the  example  of  St 
Peter,  he  denied  Christ.    This  denial 
was  a  sort  of  pantomime,  in  which 
the  novice  expressed  his  reprobate 
state  by  spitting  on  the  cross.    He 
was  then  stripped   of  his   profane 
clothing,  received  through  the  kiss  of 
ihe  order  into  a  higher  state  of  faith, 
and  redressed  with  the  garb  of  its 
holiness.     Forms  like  these  would, 
in  the  middle  ages,  be  easily  mis- 
understood, and  their  original  meaning 
soon  forgotten."    This  is  ingenious 
and  plausible   enough.    In  a   more 
enlightened  age  most  of  the  charges 
would  have  been  deemed  refuted  by 
their  own  absurdity.    Then,  however, 
^hey  sufficed  to  ruin  the  order  of  the 
Temple,  and  bring  many  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  stake.    Fifty-four  knights, 
who,  although   put  to  the  torture, 
^ould  confess  nothing,  were  burned 
in  the  submbs  of  Paris ;  and  subse- 
■quently  many  others,  including  the 
grand-master  himself,  met  a  similar 
fate.     Philip  of  France  seized  the 
treasures  of  the  order— his  object  in 
persecuting  them.     It  is  a  striking 
instance  of  retributive  justice,  and, 
Jit  the  same  time,  another  proof  of  the 
great  extent   to  which  charges  of 
sorcery  were  then  made  an  arm  even 
against  the  meet  powerful  persons, 
that  Engnernmd  de   Marigny,  the 
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minister  of  Philip,  who  had  condacted 
the  prosecution  of  the  Templars,  was 
himself  hanged,  a  few  years  later,  for 
having,  when  in  prison  on  a  chaige 
of  extortion,  resorted  to  magic  to 
compass  the  death  of  his  ac- 
cusers, the  Counts  of  Yalois  and  St 
Pol. 

Soon  after  this  time,  the  belief  in 
witchcraft,  and  in  the  nightly  meetings 
or  Sabbath  of  the  witches,  had  become 
almost  universal.  Every  event  in  the 
least  out  of  the  common,  and  especially 
any  evil  that  occurred  to  persons  of 
high  condition,  was  at  once  attributed 
to  sorcery.  Thus  the  fits  of  insanity 
to  which  Charles  VI.  of  France  was 
subject,  were  ascribed  to  the  malefices 
of  his  sister-in-law,  the  young  and 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Orleans.  She 
was  a  Yisconti,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  Lombardy  was  at  that 
time  particularly  celebrated  for  sor- 
cerers and  poisoners.  This  sufficed. 
The  suspicion  of  sorcery  extended 
itself  to  her  husband,  and  was  alleged 
by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  palliation 
of  his  murder.  The  annals  of  that 
perturbed  and  superstitious  period 
abound  in  similar  cases.  Sorcery,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  chief 
crime  charged  against  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  for  it  she  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  faculty  of  theology  of  the 
University  of  Paris. 

Mr  Wright  deserves  much  credit 
for  the  variety  he  has  Introduced  into 
a  subject  which  would  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  admit  but  of  little.  He  has 
made  an  amusing  and  judicious  selec- 
tion from  the  vast  mass  of  matter 
relating  to  magic  and  witchcraft,  con- 
tained in  the  mediieval  records  and 
chronicles — a  branch  of  literature 
with  which  few  are  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  as  himself.  The  most 
remarkable  superstitions  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Spain,  of  Sweden,  and 
even  of  America,  are  in  turn  exhibited 
in  his  volumes.  And  if  his  narratives 
are  at  times  somewhat  sanguinary 
and  horrible,  lighter  passages  to 
relieve  them  are  not  wanting.  We 
have  been  considerably  diverted  b^ 
his  account  of  the  adventures  of  Virgil 
the  enchanter,  the  type  of  the  sorcerer 
at  an  early  pcorlod  of  the  middle  ages; 
not  one  of  the  babe-devouring,  philter- 
brewing,  Sabbath-frequenting  class, 
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bat  a  joyiftl  sort  of  conjuror,  debonair 
even  in  his  least  amiable  moods. 

**  The  people  of  the  middle  ages  first 
saw  the  type  of  the  magician  in  the  poets 
and  philosophers  of  classic  days.  The 
physician  Hippocrates,  nnder  the  cor- 
rapted  name  of  Ypocras,  was  sopposed  to 
hare  elTected  his  cores  by  magic;  and  he 
WIS  the  subject  of  a  legendary  history, 
certainly  as  old  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
oentory,  oontaining  incidents  which  were 
subseqaently  told  of  a  more  celebrated 
eonjnror,  VirgiL  •  .  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  eqaiToeal  meaning  of  the 
Latin  word  carmen,  (which  means  a  poem 
and  a  charm,)  may  hare  contribnted  to 
the  popular  repotatiop  of  the  poets. 
Down  to  a  Tsry  recent  period,  if  not  at 
the  present  day,  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Palestrina  hare  looked  upon 
Horace  as  a  powerful  and  benoYolent 
wizard.  A  story,  apparently  not  more 
modem  than  the  thirteenth  century,  re- 
presents two  scholars  proceeding  to  the 
tomb  of  Ond,  and  receiTing  answers 
ftom  his  manes;  in  fact,  practising  necro- 
mancy. But  the  personage  of  antiquity 
about  whom  these  mysterious  legends 
were  principally  grouped  was  the  poet 
Virgil.  At  an  early  period,  we  find 
scattered  allusions  to  his  supposed  ex- 
ploits, connected  chiefly  with  Naples  and 
Rome.  Gerrase  of  Tilbury,  a  well- 
known  writer  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  heard,  whilst  in  Italy,  how 
Virgil  had  placed  a  brazen  fly  on  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  former  city,  which  kept 
the  city  free  from  real  flies;  how  he  had 
erected  chambers  in  which  meat  could  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time,  without  taint- 
ing; and  how  he  had  placed  two  images  of 
stone  at  another  gate  of  Naples,  which 
severally  he  endowed  with  the  quality  of 
giving  good  or  bad  fortune  to  strangers, 
who,  entering  the  city,  approached  by  the 
one  or  the  other.  He  further  made  a 
public  fire,  where  every  one  might  warm 
himself;  near  which  he  placed  a  brazen 
archer,  with  his  bow  and  arrow  drawn 
ready  to  shoot,  and  an  inscription,  stating, 
'  If  any  one  strike  me,  I  will  shoot  olF  my 
arrow.'  At  length  a  foolhardy  indi  vidual 
struck  the  archer,  who  shot  him  with  the 
arrow,  and  sent  him  into  the  fire,  which 
was  immediately  eztingnishd.** 

Besides  detached  marvels  of  this 
kind,  scattered  throngh  the  works  of 
varions  writers,  two  complete  and 
connected  histories  of  the  enchanter 
Virgil  were  published,  one  in  French, 
the  other  in  Eoglbh.  The  latter, 
printed  at  Antwerp  about  the  year 
1508,  traces  the  conjuror's  career  from 
bis  boyhood.     The  son  of  a  Roman 


senator,  he  was  sent  to  school  at 
Toledo,  and  there  became  very  cunning 
in  the  practice  of  the  black  art.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  after  his  father's 
death,  an  attempt  was  made  to  cheat 
him  out  of  his  inheritance,  but  this  he 
defeated  by  his  charms,  and  became  a 
great  favourite  with  the  emperor,  for 
whom  he  built  a  palace  ^^  with  four 
comers,  answering  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  Rome ;  and  when  the  emperor 
placed  himself  in  any  one  of  these 
comers,  he  heard  all  that  was  said  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  city, 
so  that  no  secret  could  be  kept 
from  him."  Th^  state  thus  guarded 
against  domestic  treason,  Virgil  took 
measures  to  defend  it  against  extemal 
foes;  and  then,  with  great  industry 
and  public  spirit,  looked  to  the  de- 
partments of  watching  and  lighting. 
A  police,  consisting  of  copper  statues, 
rushed  through  the  streets  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  nisht,  when  all  honest 
folk  were  warned  to  keep  within  doors, 
and  annihilated  the  banditti  who  then 
infested  Rome.  ^^We  can  easily 
imagine  how  the  popular  imagination 
formed  legends  like  this  on  the  sculp- 
tures of  bronze  and  other  materials 
that  must  have  been  frequently  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Itome."  Vu^il  then  erected  "a 
great  mighty  marble  pillar,  and  upon 
this  pillar  made  he  a  lamp  of  glass 
that  always  bumed  without  goine 
out ;  and  this  lamp  lightened  over  all 
the  city  of  Rome  from  the  one  comer 
to  the  other,  and  there  was  not  so 
little  a  street  but  it  gave  such  a  light 
that  it  seemed  two  torches  there  had 
stand."  Before  such  a  beacon  as  this, 
Bude  and  the  Electric  must  pale  their 
ineffectual  fires.  This  magnificent 
flambeau  burned  for  three  centuries 
after  its  inventor's  death,  and  was  then 
unfortunately  put  out.  Having  at- 
tended to  the  calls  of  patriotism,  and 
to  the  comfort  and  security  of  his  fel- 
low-citiaens^  Virgil  tumed  his  thoughts- 
to  his  own  interests  and  pleasures, 
and  made  himself  a  wonderful  garden, 
with  a  vault  in  it  to  contain  his  riches. 
"And  he  set,"  says  the  quaint  history 
published  by  Mr  John  Doesborcke, 
"  two  metal  men  before  the  door  to 
keep  it,  and  in  each  hand  a  great 
hammer,  and  therewith  they  smote 
upon  an  anvil,  one  after  the  other,  in- 
somuch that  the  birds  that  fiy  over 
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hearelh  it,  and  bj-aad-bj  falleth 
tfaere  down  dead ;  and  otherwise  bad 
VirgiLiiu  not  his  good  kept.*'  For  die 
other  very  singular  exploits  of  this 
ingenious  soroovr — how  he  carried  off 
the  Saltan's  daughter  and  fbonded  the 
city  of  Naples,  and  gave  her,  with  it  as 
a  dowry,  in  marriage  to  a  Spanish  lord 
— and  for  the  extraordinary  narrative 
of  his  death,  we  must  refer  the  curious 
to  the  sixth  chapter  of  Mr  Wright's 
first  volume,  whilst  we  pass  on  to 
another  country  and  a  later  period. 

The  establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tiiMh  and  its  assumption  of  jurisdiction 
in  matters  of  sorcery,  ^ad  the  effect  of 
confirming  popular  superstitions  and 
consolidating  them  into  a  system.  It 
was  quite  natural  that  the  vulgar 
should  put  implicit  faith  in  the  exist- 
ence of  witches  and  magicians,  when 
they  saw  persons  arraigned  as  such 
before  grave  ecclesiastical  tribunals, 
tortured  till  tbey  confessed,  and  burned 
upon  confession.  TheChuTBhofRome, 
ever  unscrupulous  in  its  means  so  long 
as  it  attains  its  ends,  found  the  belief 
in  witchcraft  a  convenient  auxiliary 
in  its  relentless  persecution  of  heresy. 
Wholesale  persecution  of  witches 
commenced  with  the  celebrated  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  (1414  to  1418)  which 
had  proscribed  the  doctrine  of  Wy- 
clifie,  and  condemned  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  flames.  In 
short,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  aim 
of  inquisitors  to  class  heretics  and  sor- 
cerers as  much  as  possible  under  one 
bead,  and  thus  to  cast  upon  the  former 
the  odium  of  the  foul  practices  attri- 
buted to  the  latter.  After  the  Council 
of  Constance,  the  crusade  against  the 
unfortunate  witches  assumed  mon- 
strous proportions.  In  1484  a  bull  of 
the  Pope  appointed  inquisitors  for  this 
especial  purpose ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  upwards  of  forty  witches  were 
burnt  within  a  small  district  on  the 
borders  of  Austria.  This  was  but  a 
commencement.  In  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years,  hundreds  of  wretched 
persons  were  brought  to  the  stake. 
In  France  witchcraft  was  longer  in 
growing  into  a  universal  belief,' and 
in  bringing  down  persecution  on 
those  suspected  of  it.  The  pubUea- 
tion,  however,  of  the  volume  compiled 
by  two  German  hiquisitors,  and  cele- 
brated under  the  title  of  the  MaUeui 
Mai^iooarum^  (in  which  the  doctrine 
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of  witdicraft  was  reduced  to  a  regular 
system,)  was  suooeeded  by  a  host  of 
treatises  on  the  sutject.  For  two  or 
three  generations  the  Continental  press 
teem^  with  works  of  this  kind,  many 
of  them  from  the  pens  of  teamed  men, 
whose  adherence  to  such  an  absurd 
creed  now  appears  almost  incredible. 
Thus,  and  by  the  decrees  of  ecclesias- 
tical councils,  uniformity  was  gradu- 
ally given  to  the  popular  belief  in 
different  countries;  and,  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  varied  litUe  in 
this  respect  in  France,  Gormany^ 
Spain,  and  Italy.  It  is  not,  however, 
till  after  the  year  1560  that  cases  of 
much  importance  are  recorded  in 
France.  In  1501,  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  brought  to  trial  at  Yemon, 
accused  of  having  held  their  sabbath 
as  witches,  in  an  old  mined  castle,  in 
the  shape  of  cats ;  and  witnesses  de- 
posed to  having  seen  the  assembly, 
&c  The  court  dismissed  the  charge 
as  ridiculous.  Three  years  later, 
however,  three  men  and  a  woman 
were  executed  at  Poitiers,  having 
been  made  to  confess  to  acts  of  sorcery, 
and  to  attendance  at  sabbaths,  where 
the  demon  who  presided  ended  by 
burning  himself  to  make  powder  for 
the  use  of  his  proselytes  I  In  1571, 
a  mere  conjuror,  who  played  tricks 
with  cards,  was  thrown  into  prison 
and  executed.  Legerdemain  was  no 
safe  trade  in  those  days.  The  Swiss 
friar,  John  Nider,  relates  in  his  For- 
micarium^  (a  work  on  the  various  sins 
and  crimes  i^ainst  religion,)  that  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fif^ntii  century 
*^  a  woman  made  her  appearance  at 
Cologne  who  performed  many  extra- 
ordinary feats,  such  as  tearing  a 
napkin  to  pieces,  and  then  in  an 
instant  producing  it  uninjured  before 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  dashing  a 
glass  against  the  ceiling,  and  imme- 
diately restoring  it  whole,  and  the 
like;"  and  it  was  only  by  powerful 
protection  that  she  was  preserved 
from  the  pious  indignation  of  the 
bishop.  Messrs  Dobler,  Bobin,  Hou- 
din,  h  Co.  would  have  stood  a  poor 
chance  in  the  middle  ages;  and  it 
may  even  be  doubted  whether  thimble* 
rig  would  have  been  a  safe  pastime  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  shrine  of  the  Th.i*ee 
Kings.  As  late  as  1595,  Pierre 
TEstoile  relates,  *^when  a  jugsler, 
who  had  taught  a  cat   to  p^tona 
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sirpdskit  MftB^  offored  to 
exhibit  it  before  the  French  king 
Hewry  FV.,  bia  miaiaten  reprasentod 
to  tie  Bonareh  that  it  might  be  a 
plot  to  bewitch  him ;  and^  idthoagfa 
kis  m^esfy  iasgfaed  at  their  appro* 
tonsioie,  maun  were  fiwnd  to  get  the 
Hifgier  asd  hia  oat  onl  of  the  wa^.** 
Tftbeeve,  a  oat  was  a  very  aospieioiis 
qaadivped,  owing  to  the  frequent  as- 
auBpHoB  of  its  km  by  Satan  when  he 
appeared  amongst  his  followers  at 
^eir  sabbath  rerels.  In  France, 
howerer,  at  aboot  the  same  time,  the 
wolf  was  in  at  least  as  bad  odonr ; 
and  from  1673  to  1583  several  persons 
were  condemned  and  executed  for 
Qhaagtng  themselves  into  weaves,  and 
denraariag  children.  The  wild  snper- 
stitiOB  qI  the  wtr-wotoet  or  kmpi'^ 
gmrauM  is  of  very  ancient  date 
throoghoot  Europe. 

« It  If  MMried  by  a  ttrioiis  and  intelK- 
grai  writer  of  the  time  that,  in  1588,  a 
geatlesaa,  looking  ont  of  tho  window  of 
ail  ohateaa  in  a  Tillage  two  leagnee  from 
Afoboa,  in  the  monntaiaB  of  AuYergne, 
saw  one  of  hit  aoquaiotaooee  goin|[  a-hunt- 
ing,  and  begged  he  would  bring  hun  home 
some  game.  The  hunter,  whiUt  occupied 
in  the  chaae,  was  attacked  by  a  fierce  she- 
wolf,  and,  after  firing  at  it  without  effect, 
struck  it  with  his  hunting-knife,  and  cot 
off  the  paw  of  its  right  fbre-Ieg,  where- 
upon it  immediately  took  to  fliffht.  The 
hunter  took  up  the  paw,  throw  ll  into  his 
hag  with  the  rest  of  hit  game,,  and  soon 
afttrwards  returned  to  his  friend's  dia- 
tean»ind  told  him  of  his  tdTentnie — at  the 
same  time  putting  his  hand  into  the  bag 
to  bring  forth  the  wolTs  paw  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  story.  What  was  his  surprise 
on  drawing  out  a  lady's  hand,  with  a  gold 
ring  on  one  finger  I  His  friend's  aitentsh- 
meat  was  still  greater  whoa  he  reoognised 
the  rii^  as  one  which  he  had  girea  to  hie 
own  wife;  and,  deoeending  hastily  into  the 
kitehen,  he  found  the  lady  wanning  her- 
self by  the  Are,  with  her  right  arm  wrap- 
ped in  her  apron.  This  h  e  at  onee  seiied, 
and  found  to  his  horror  that  the  hand  waa 
eut  oft  The  lady  confessed  that  it  waa 
ahp  who,  in  the  form  of  awolf,had  attacked 
the  hunter ;  in  due  time  she  was  hroagbt 
to  trial,  eondemned,  and  burnt  at  Riom.** 

A  tale  of  diablerie  worthy  of  imagi- 
native Germany,  and  of  the  wild 
•eenery  of  the  Bars,  idthoogh  it  may 
«ot  be  considered  altogether  oat  of 
|daee  amidst  the  ragged  mountains  of 
Anvergne,  wbere«  if  we  rightly  re- 
meaaber,  the  reverend  Filler,  in  bis 
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case  of  sorcery  to  have  oocnrred.  By 
this  time,  however,  (1580  to  1600) 
the  rage  against  witchcraft  in  France 
had  reached  its  height,  and  in  fifteen 
years  nine  hondred  persona  were 
burned  for  that  Imaginary  crime  in  the 
single  prevince  of  Ix>rraine.  ^*  About 
the  dose  of  the  century,**  one  of  the 
French  judges  tells  us,  ^^  the  crime 
of  witchcraft  had  become  so  common 
that  there  were  not  jails  eaongh  to 
hold  the  prisoners,  or  judf^  to  hear 
their  caoses.**  The  very  highest  per- 
sons in  the  realm  were  suspected,  and 
openly  accnsed.  Chanres  were  pab« 
llcly  brought  against  Henry  III.  and 
hia  mother  Catherine  de  Medicis;  and 
a  pamphlet  is  still  extant,  entitled 
Les  SorceUeries  <U  Henri  de  Vahis,  et 
les^  obkUions  qu'ilJuisoU  au  diable  danM 
te  bois  de  Vinctmnes,  Here  we  trace 
political  rancour  rather  than  vulgar 
superstition  or  religious  fanaticism. 
This  and  other  libeUous  pamphlets  of 
a  similar  nature  were  the  work  of  the 
partisans  of  the  League. 

It  is  not  apparent,  from  any  per* 
tion  of  Mr  Wrl^ht^s  carious  narra- 
tive, entitled  witchcraft  in  France 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century^  that  the  furl- 
Qos  and  wholesale  perBecutions  and 
massacres  we  have  just  referred  to 
were  levelled  against  religious  dissent. 
They  appear  rather  to  have  proceeded 
from  gross  superstition  ana  extraor- 
dinary perversion  of  hnmaa  judgment. 
The  case  was  different  in  Grermany, 
where  the  numerous  witchcraft  trials 
at  the  same  period  were  especially  to 
be  traced  to  religions  differences,  and 
where,  a  very  few  vears  hiter,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  these  prosecutions  took  their 
greatest  development. 

''They  were  meet  remarkable  at  the 
cities  of  Bamberg  and  Wnrsbnrg,  and 
otiier  places,  where  the  Roman  Catholio 
religion  was  prcTalent,  and  which  were 
nn£r  the  immediate  ininence  of  the 
Jesuits.  Some  of  the  earlier  writers  on 
sorcery  had  declared  that  the  increasing 
number  of  witches  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  owing  to  the  spread  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  the  Jesuits  now  seized  upon 
this  doctrine  as  a  means  of  influencing  the 
minds  of  the  mlgar  against  the  heretics. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  of  the  mul- 
titudes of  persons  who  perished  at  the 
stake  in  Germany,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  asTenteenth  century,  for  sorcery,  the 
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only  crime  of  HAoy  wm  their  aiUeluieBt 
to  the  religion  of  Luther." 

The  Prioce-bishop  of  Bambei^, 
John  George  II.,  after  sundry  vain 
attempts  to  eradicate  Lntheranism  in 
his  dominions,  assailed  it  nnder  the 
name  of  witchcraft,  and  is  said  to  have 
bnmed,  in  five  years,  aboat  six  hun- 
dred persons.  His  contemporary. 
Bishop  Philip  Adolphns,  of  Wnrzbnrg, 
followed  his  example,  and  got  up 
autO'da-fis  on  an  equally  extensive 
scale.  Mr  Wright  extracts  from  Han- 
ber's  BibHotheca  Magica  a  detailed 
catalogue  of  nine- and- twenty  BrOnde 
or  burnings,  which  occurred  within  a 
very  short  space  of  time  previously  to 
February  1 629.  Some  of  these  lists  are 
very  curious,  characteristic  of  the 
semi-barbarous  times,  and  showing 
the  motley  description  of  the  victims. 
No  age  or  rank  seem  to  have  escaped, 
and  amongst  them  were  many  voung 
children.  Under  the  head  ot  "  Burn- 
ing the  First,"  "  Burning  the  Second,*' 
&c.  we  find  such  quaint  entries  as  the 
following : — 

The  old  wife  of  Beutlen 

The  old  woman  who  kept  the  pot- 
house. 

Tungersleber,  a  minstrel. 

The  midwife.  N.B.— She  was  the 
origin  of  all  the  mischief. 

The  steward  of  the  senate,  named 
Gering. 

Bannaoh,  a  senator,  the  fattest  citizen 
in  WurzbuTg. 

The  knife-grinder. 

A  little  girl,  nine  or  ten  yearn  old. 

A  younger  girl,  her  little  sister. 

A  noble  page  of  Rotenham  was  be- 
headed at  six  o'clock  in  the  chan- 
cellor's yard,  and  burned  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Gobel's  child,  the  most  beautiful  girl 
in  Wurzburg. 

A  student  in  the  fifth  form,  who  knew 
many  languages,  and  was  an  ezoel- 
ient  musician,  tocaliter  et  inttru" 
menUUiUr, 

StUber,  Batx,  and  Roth,  three  vicars  in 
the  new  minster. 
'  The  fat  noble  lady  (edelfrau),  &,c.  &c. 

Except  in  particular  cases,  decapi- 
tation appears  usually  to  have  pre- 
ceded burning.  From  some  of  the 
details  given,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  real  ofience  punished  by  the  Jesuit 
inquisitors  was  Protestantism.  A 
kinsman  of  the  bishop  himself,  one  of 
the  most  prombing  students  at  the 
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Wnrzbnrg  University,  was  indnded 
amongst  the  suffisrers.  At  last  these 
judicial  murders  reached  such  a  height- 
that  a  native  of  Cologne,  named  Fre- 
derick Spee,  himself  a  Jesuit,  pub- 
lished, in  1631,  a  treatise  entitled 
CmUw  Criminals,  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  receiving  with  greater 
caution  the  evidence  brought  against 
supposed  sorcerers;  and  this  book  had 
considerable  influence  in  checking  the 
evil. 

The  darkest  period  of  the  hlstoiy 
of  witchcraft  in  England  was  about 
cotemporaneons  with  these  sangninary 
passages  in  the  annals  of  France  and 
Germany.  The  first  Scottish  King  of 
Great  Britain  brought  with  him  fnm 
his  native  land  an  extraordinaiy 
hatred  of  witches,  and  took  the  strong- 
est interest  in  prosecutions  of  that 
description  of  criminals.  The  trial  of 
the  witches  of  Lothian,  for  malefices 
directed  against  the  royal  person,, 
occurred  shortly  before  his  accession 
to  the  English  throne.  The  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  reputed  a  skilful  necroman- 
cer, was  implicated  in  the  affair,  and 
was  arrested,  but  escaped,  and  took 
reftige  in  the  far  north.  About  thirty 
persons  of  lower  degree — although 
some  of  them  were  above  the  ordinary 
stamp  of  sorcerers  at  that  period- 
were  tried,  put  to  the  torture,  and 
many  of  them  burnt,  or  otherwise 
executed.  King  Jamie  is  said  to 
have  taken  great  delight  in  the  exami- 
nations of  these  unfortunate  people  ;■ 
and  their  confessions,  wrung  from 
them  by  extremity  of  agony,  put  him 
'*  in  a  wonderful  admiration." 

**  His  vanity  was  flattered,  at  the  same- 
time  that  his  curiosity  was  excited  and 
gratified.  He  made  Gelles  Duncan  play 
before  him  on  her  trump  (or  Jew's-harp) 
the  same  tune  to  which  the  witches  had 
danced  in  their  meetings.  Proud  of  hi» 
skill  and  knowledge  in  the  matter  off 
sorcery,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  his  Jodg- 
menti  he  made  it  a  matter  of  his  special 
study,  and  his  royal  leisure  was  occupied 
with  the  compilation,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  of  a  treatise,  which  was  printer! 
under  the  title  of  DumonciogUi  with  the 
King's  name,  at  Edinburgh  in  1597." 

Under  the  reign  of  this  pedantic 
and  credulous  monarch,  witcnfindior 
was  a  busy  trade  in  England,  and 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
the  kind  occurred;  amongst  others 
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that  of  the  Lancashire  witches,  and 
that  of  the  witches  of  Belvoir,  who 
were  tried  and  executed  In  the  year 
1618,  for  killing,  bj  their  incantations, 
the  sons  of  Frands  Manners,  Earl  of 
Bntland.  Dnring  this  early  period  of 
the  seventeenth  centnry,  the  belief  in 
sorcery  was  prevalent  and  intense 
amongst  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  people  of  rank  and  edneation  were 
sometimes  weak  enongh  to  have  re- 
oonrse  to  the  assistance  of  professors 
of  the  black  art.  Thus  we  find  the 
dissolute  Countess  of  Essex  resorting 
to  magic  spells  to  obtain  the  love  of 
James  the  Firsts  disreputable  favour- 
ite, Rochester. 

^  She  made  her  confidante  of  Mrs 
Anne  Tarner,  the  widow  of  %  physician 
of  respectability,  a  woman  not  deficient 
in  beaaty,  and  who  was  at  this  time  the 
mistress  of  Sir  Arthor  Mainwaring. 
With  this  worthy  companion  in  her  eril 
doings,  the  Conntess  repaired  to  Dr 
Simon  Foreman,  a  magician  liTiBg  at 
Lambeth,  and  with  whom  Mrs  Tomer 
appears  to  hare  been  already  acquainted. 
It  was  soon  agreed  between  them  that 
Foreman  shoald,  by  his  magic,  bewitch 
the  Lord  Rochester,  and  so  torn  his 
aff^ions  that  they  should  be  irrevo- 
eably  fixed  on  Lady  Essex;  and  he 
Was  in  the  same  way  to  infloence  Sir 
Arthar  Mainwaring  towards  Mrs  Tamer. 
The  interoourse  between  the  ladies  and 
the  coojuror  beoame  now  freqnent,  and 
he  mod  all  his  skill,  in  charms  and 
images,  to  efi'eet  their  desire.  At  a 
subseqaent  period  Foreman's  wife  de- 
posed in  coart,'  that  Mrs  Tumer  and 
her  hosband  would  sometimes  be  locked 
up  in  his  study  for  three  or  four  hours 
together;'  and  the  Countess  beoame  so 
intimate  that  she  spoke  of  Foreman  as 
her' sweet  fkther.'*' 

Lord  Rochester  became  violently 
enamoured  of  the  Countess  of  Essex — 
in  consequence,  as  she  believed,  of 
Foreman's  charms  and  conjurations — 
and  a  guilty  intlmacr  ensued.  On 
the  return  of  Lord  Essex  from 
abroad,  she  applied  to  Foreman  to 
bewitch  her  husband  in  a  contrary 
sense,  and  to  preserve  her  from  his 
lovie.  But  whilst  the  Doctor  was 
busy  with  philters  and  potions — none 
of  which,  however,  proved  effica- 
dons — DesLih  stepped  in  and  daimed 
the  magidan  for  his  own.  Lilly,  the 
astrologer,  who  in  his  youth  was 
Intimate   with   Foreman,  gives  the 
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following  singular  account  of  his 
sudden  decease,  which  he  received, 
he  says,  from  the  doctor's  widow : — 

**  The  Sunday  night  before  he  died, 
his  wife  and  he  being  at  supper  in  their 
garden-house,  she,  being  pleasant,  told 
him  that  she  had  been  informed  he 
could  resolre  whether  man  or  wife 
should  die  first.  *  Whether  shaU  1/ 
quoth  she,  *  bury  you  or  no  1 '  *  Oh, 
Tronco'— for  so  he  called  her — '  thou 
shalt  bury  me,  but  tliou  wilt  much 
repent  it'  '  Yea,  but  hpw  long  first  1  ^ 
'  I  shall  die,'  said  he,  *  ere  Thursday 
night.'  Monday  came— all  was  well. 
Tuesday  came — ^he  not  sick.  Wednesday 
came,  and  still  he  was  well;  with  which  ' 
his  impertinent  wife  did  much  twit  him 
in  his  teeth.  Thursday  came,  and  dinner 
was  ended — he  very  well;  he  went  down 
to  the  water-side,  and  took  a  pair  of  oars 
to  go  to  some  buildings  he  was  in  hand 
with  in  Puddle-dock.  Being  iu  the 
middle  of  the  Thames,  he  presently  fell 
down,  only  saying,  '  An  impost,  an  im- 
post,' and  so  died— a  mott  iad  itorm  of 
itind  immediately  folloycing** 

Foreman  gone.  Lady  Essex  had 
recourse  to  another  sorcerer — one 
Lavoire  or  Savory ;  but  a  scandalous 
suit  at  law,  recommended  and  inde- 
cently hurried  fonni'ard  by  James  I., 
at  hut  proved  more  potent  than  any 
magic  arts  in  separating  her  from  her 
husband,  and  she  married  Rochester, 
who  bad  been  raised  to  the  earldom 
of  Somerset.  She  had  now  no  farther 
motive  for  dabbling  in  sorcery;  and 
her  having  done  so  might  never  have 
been  publidy  known,  had  not  the 
details  of  Foreman's  conjurations 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  course 
of  the  famous  trial  for  the  murder 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the 
Tower.  The  charge  was  against  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  for 
procuring  Overbury  to  be  poisoned 
by  thdr  agents.  On  the  7th  Novem- 
ber 1615,  Mrs  Turner  was  arraigned 
in  Westminster  Hall.  "  A  feeling  of 
superstitious  fear  seized  upon  tho 
assemblage,  when,  on  that  occasion, 
the  instruments  of  Foreman's  con- 
jurations were  exposed  to  view." 
These,  however,  rdated  to  the  at- 
tempts to  enchant  the  Earls  of  Somer- 
set and  Essex,  and  in  no  way  to 
Overbury's  murder.  "There  was 
showed  in  court,"  says  a  manuscript 
quoted  by  Mr  Wright,  "  certeme 
pictures  of  a  man  and  a  woman  made 
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im  lead^  and  abo  a  mould  of  brasse, 
iHierein  they  were  east;  a  black 
soarffe  alsOy  fall  of  white  crosses, 
which  Mrs  Tamer  had  in  her 
castodie."  la  these  things  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  great  harm, 
bat  they  were  followed  bj  a  parcel 
of  written  charms.  "  In  some  of 
these  parchments,"  continues  the 
manuscript  cotemporary  report  of  the 
trial,  **  the  devilt  bad  particnlar 
names,  who  were  coDJared  to  torment 
the  Lord  Somerset  aad  Sir  Arthor 
Manneriog,  if  their  loves  should  not 
contynue,  the  one  to  the  Countesse, 
•the  other  to  Mrs  Turner."  These 
revelations  caused  great  horror  in 
eoort.  ^^The  mnltitode  assembled 
in  the  hall  were  inTolontarily  led 
into  the  delusion  that  the  demons 
were  present  amongst  them,  witness- 
ing the  exposure  of  their  victims,  and 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  sensa- 
tion, *  there  was  heard  a  crack 
from  the  scaffold,  which  carryed  a 
^reat  feare,  tumult,  and  commotion, 
amongst  the  spectators,  and  through 
the  hall,  every  one  fearing  hurt,  as  if 
the  devill  had  bme  present,  and 
growen  angry  to  have  his  workman- 
^ipp  known  by  such  as  were  not 
his  own  schollars.*  *'  Although  not 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  his 
subject,  Mr  Wright  has  here  given 
us  an  ingenious  essay  on  the  cele- 
brated trial  of  the  Barl  of  Somerset, 
and  on  the  mysterious  circumstances 
attending  Overbnry^s  death.  The 
tale  has  been  often  told,  and  has 
fbund  a  place  in  more  than  one  col- 
lection or  causes  ceikhres;  but  there 
is  much  originalitv  in  the  view  Mr 
Wright  takes  of  it,  and  this  is  de- 
cidedly one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  his  book.  The  Overbnry 
ronrder  is  one  of  those  tragical 
episodes  which  will  doabtiess  ever 
remain  shrouded  in  doubt  and 
mystery — a  theme  for  the  specnla- 
tions  of  antiquarians  and  essayists. 
After  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  and 
a  half  centuries,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  addition  will  ever 
be  made  to  the  little  we  ahready 
know  of  the  secret  history  of  the  court 
of  the  first  James. 

Exempt  from  his  father's  prejudices, 
Charles  I.,  far  from  enconraging  pro- 
secutions for  witchcraft,  was  prone  to 
suspect  imposture  in  such  matters, 
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and, indaedyttore  tluui  once  discovered 
it  to  exist,  by  investigations  which  he 
instituted,  and  in  one  instance  per- 
sonally presided  at.  Bat  under  the 
ConiBonwealth  the  belief  revived  ia 
full  force,  and  a  great  persecution  of 
witches  took  pleee  in  Hagland.  The 
fanatictsm  of  the  Puritans  made  them 
give  ready  eredeoee  to  the  ^rect 
agency  of  Satan,  as  opposed  to  theoa 
and  leagned  with  tkeRoyalisls.  What 
ooald  be  more  natwn^  tlum  that  the 
fiend  should  desire  to  restore  the 
doable  abominations  of  monarchy  aad 
episcopacy?  Personal  and  noliftical 
animosities  had  probably  maoi  to  do 
with  the  fate  of  manywtio,  ai  this 
period,  suffered  as  sorcerers.  The  first 
name  upon  the  list  of  victims  is  that 
of  Dr  Lamb,  ^'  who  had  been  the 
favourite  Buckingham's  domestic  ma- 
gician, and  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  London  mob  in  1640."  in  1646 
several  witches  were  seiaed  at  Man- 
ningtree,  condemned  and  hanged,  the 
most  important  witness  against  soero 
of  them  being  the  celebrated  Matthew 
Hopkins,  who  subsequently  became  a 
sort  of  witch-finder-general,  making; 
regular  circuits  through  certain  coun- 
ties in  quest  of  dabblers  in  the  black 
art.  It  seems  incredible  that  inEng^ 
land,  only  two  hundred  vears  ag<\ 
men  and  women  should  nave  been 
hung  up  in  doaens,  and  even  bnmed, 
OB^udi  chtldtsh  and  ridicukms  charges 
as  those  we  read  of  in  Mr  Wrightii 
book.  Hopkins  was  frequently  him- 
self a  witness— uniting,  apparentjly, 
that  character  with  the  somewhat  in- 
compatible ones  of  informer  and  pro- 
secutor. He  had  a  sort  of  man 
Friday,  named  John  Sterne^  who 
went  about  with  him  swearing  to  and 
improving  upon  any  lie  he  thought 
fit  to  promulgate.  The  chief  proof, 
often  the  only  one,  upon  whioi  the 
unfortunate  aocnsed  were  fonnd  guilty 
and  executed,  was  the  possession  of 
a  familiar  imp,  in  the  fbrm  of  a  cat, 
dog,  or  oth^  animal.  One  unhappy 
old  woman,  of  the  name  of  Etiaabeth 
Clarke,  was  imprisoned  by  Hopkins 
for  several  successive  nights,  he  him- 
self sitting  up  with  her,  to  watch  for 
her  familiars,  and  to  keep  her  from 
8le«>ing  until  such  time  as  she  sbodkl 
eoafess.  After  three  nlghu' vigiUincet 
the  poor  creature,  doubtless  exhawstM 
and  enfeebled,  ooafessed  a  compaet 
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with  the  fiend.  Had  conflrmatioii  of 
the  fact  been  needed,  it  was  supplied 
hj  the  appearance  of  a  fat,  short- 
legeed  dog,  white  with  sandj  spots, 
(evidenUy  a  turnspit,)  of  a  grexhonnd, 
tod  of  a  polecat.  These  she  admitted 
to  be  famitiars.  One  of  them  was 
named  Vinegar  Tom,  another  Sack- 
and-Sngar — so,  at  least  swore  Hop- 
kins and  Sterne.  Whereupon  Elisa- 
beth Clarke  was  duly  hanged.  The 
same  was  done,  at  Bury,  in  Suffolk, 
to  an  aged  clergyman,  named  Lowes, 
who  for  fifty  years  had  been  Vicar  of 
Brandeston.  Sterne  wrote  and  printed 
a  long  account  of  his  confession,  from 
which  it  was  made  to  appear  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  his 
iinps  to  sink  ships  at  sea.  In  this 
alKiir  a  political  motive  was  easy  to 
trace^  for  Lowes  was  a  well-known 
opponent  of  the  new  church  goyem* 
ment. 

**  Hopkina  and  his  coUeagnea  were  ea- 
eooimged  in  their  new  profession  by  the 
taeit  recognition  of  Parliament,  who  sent 
a  commisrion  of  Puritanical  ministers  to 
assist  the  judges  in  the  assizes.  We  can 
traee  his  course  imperfectly  by  the  pam- 
phlets of  the  time,  which  give  reports  of 
at  least  some  of  the  different  trials  in 
which  he  figured  as  grand  aocuser ;  but 
aome  of  these  are  now  exceedingly  rare^ 
and  many  no  doabt  are  lost.  He  was, 
perhaps^at  Cambridge  towards  the  end 
ii  the  year  1645»  as  a  witch  was  hanged 
there  who  had  an  imp  in  the  form  of  a 
frog.** 

Early  in  1646  he  was  at  Ktmbolton, 
where  he  was  assailed  in  print  by  a 
sturdy  minister  of  the  name  of  John 
Oaule,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  expos- 
ing the  cruelty  and  absurdity  of  his 
proceedings,  showing  how  he  and  his 
fellow  witch-finders  kept  persons  list- 
ing and  without  sleep,  sometimes 
bound  with  cords,  or  set  cross-legged, 
or  in  some  other  uneasy  attitude, 
upon  a  stool,  until  they  were  so  ex- 
hausted and  weary  of  their  lives  that 
they  confessed  anything,  scarce  know- 
ing what  they  said  or  did.  This  was  the 
<M>mmencement  of  a  reaction  against 
Hopkins  and  the  other  persecutors  of 
witches;  and  on  the  return  of  the 
former  to  his  native  county,  in  1647,  he 
was  assailed  by  indignant  outcries  and 
denunciations,  and  taxed  with  being 
himself  as  great  a  wizard  as  any  whose 
punishment  he  had  brought  about ;  in 
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proof  of  which  it  was  alleged  that 
some  gentlemen  had  seized  him  and 
put  him  to  the  trial  of  swimming,  and 
that,  as  he  floated,  he  of  course  was 
guilty.    He  printed  a  pamphlet  in  his 
own  defence,  and  then  died,  of  a  ma- 
lady aggravated  by  vexation.    After 
his  death,  there  was  almost  a  cessa- 
tion of  witch- prosecutions,  although 
in  1649  there  were  two  or  three  exe- 
cutions for  the  imaginary  crime.  That 
also  was  the  year  of  the  mysterious 
disturbances  at  Woodstock,  attributed 
of  course  to  supernatural  agency,  and 
of  which  Scott  has  so  skilfully  avuled 
himself  in  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
his  romances.    It  was  in  the  month 
of  October  th«t  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  survey  the  Crown  lands  for 
sale  took  possession  of  Woodstock, 
quartering  themselves  in  the  king's 
own  apartments,  making  a  kitchen  of 
his  bed-chamber,  a  brew-house  of  the 
council-hall,  and  using  the  dining- 
room  as  a  wood-house,  where  they 
stored  tiie  wood  of  ^^that  ancient 
standard  in  the  high  park,  known  of 
all  by  the  name  of  the  King^s  Oak, 
which  (that  nothing  might  remain 
that  had  the  name  of  king  affixed  to 
it)  they  digged  up  by  the  roots.''   For 
the  first  two  or  three  days  they  were 
unmolested,  but  then  began  a  series 
of  annoyances  which  compelled  them, 
after  about  a  fortnight's  residence,  to 
evacuate  the  [uremises,  sore  in  'body 
and  terrified  in  spirit    The  practical 
jokes  played  upon  them  were  of  the 
roughest  ;    such,    for    instance,    as 
^^  hoisting  up  their  bed-feet  so  much 
higher  than  their  heads,  that  they 
thought  they  should  have  been  turned 
over  and  over,  and  then  lettiog  them 
foil  down  with  such  force  that  their 
bodies  rebounded  from  the  bed  a  good 
distance,"  throwing  g 
bones  of  horses  upon  1 
in  bed,  and  drenchi 
buckets  of  foul  wate 
night  the  windows  wc 
throwing  of  stones, 
most  terrible  noises 
places  together  near  t 
very  rabbit-stealers  ^ 
that  night  were  so  aff 
dismal  thundering,  thi 
left  their  ferrets  in  t 
them,  beyond  Rosamc 
the  devout  and  won 
sioners  departed,  fall) 
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tbey  had  been  persecuted  by  tbe  devil 
himself— then  esteemed  a  staunch  ally 
of  the  Cavaliers,  jast  as,  when  the 
tide  of  loyalty  set  in  again,  he  was 
popularly  held  to  bo  in  league  with 
the  Republicans. 

As  if  Charles  II.  had  brought  back 
with  him  from  exile  some  portion  of 
the  superstitious  and  persecuting  spirit 
spread  in  England  by  his  grandfather, 
the  early  years  of  the  Restoration 
witnessed  several  trials  and  executions 
for  witchcraft.  One  of  these  cases 
was  remarkable,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  celebrated  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  was  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  before 
whom  it  was  tried.  Tlie  terms  of  his 
chiu^  to  the  jury,  in  which  he  "  made 
no  doubt  at  all  that  there  were  such 
creatures  as  witches,''  bad  doubtless 
much  weight  with  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  The  verdict  was 
(jfuiiiy^  and-  the  two  poor  old  women 
whom  it  concerned  were  hanged  upon 
the  following  Monday.  Trials  for 
witchcraft  continued  pretty  frequent 
up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; but  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt, 
the  successor  of  Hale,  discouraged 
them,  and  so  charged  the  juries  that 
an  acquittal  seems  invariably  to  have 
ensued.  In  several  instances  the  po- 
pulace, disappointed  at  such  results, 
had  recourse  to  the  old  trial  by 
swimming,  and  more  than  one  of 
the  patients  died  under  the  rude 
ordeal.  As  recently  as  1712,  a  Hert- 
fordshire jury  found  one  Jane  Wen- 
ham  guilty  of  witchcraft,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  the  judge  was  obliged 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  death ;  but 
he  subsequently  obtained  her  pardon, 
and  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  Colonel 
Plummer  of  Gilston,  gave  the  poor 
woman  a  cottage  near  bis  own  house. 
Strange  to  say,  several  clergymen  had 
joined  in  the  cry  against  her.  The 
affair  cansed  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time.  "The  dispute,"  says  Mr  Wright, 
**  seems  to  have  become  in  some  de- 
^ree  identified  with  the  bitter  animo- 
sities then  existingbetween  the  Church 
and  the  Dissenters.    It  was  just  the 


time  when  the  intolerant  party,  with 
their  hero  Sacheverell,  had  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  they  seemed  not  un- 
willing to  recall  into  force  oven  the 
old  degrading  belief  in  witchcraft,  if 
they  could  make  it  an  instrument  for 
effecting  thehr  purposes.  But  the  most 
important  resnlt  of  this  trial,  and  of 
the  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
was  the  publication,  two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  of  the  '  Historical  Essay 
concerning  Witchcraft,'  by  the  king's 
chaplain  in  ordinary,  Dr  Francis  Hut- 
chinson." This  book  was  a  coup-de- 
grace  to  witchcraft  in  England. 
Thenceforward  none  but.  the  most  Ig- 
norant and  brutal  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation would  give  ear  to  such  accusa- 
tions, or  persecute  those  against  whom 
they  were  brought.  In  France  the 
delusion  had  already,  for  neariy  half 
a  century,  been  discountenanced  by 
all  persons  with  any  pretensions  to 
education  and  enlightenment.  In 
1672,  some  Norman  shepherds  having 
been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sorcery^ 
Louis  XIV.,  by  a  peremptory  order 
in  council,  haa  them  set  at  liberty 
without  form  of  trial.  And  although, 
eight  years  later,  Lavoisin,  Lavigon- 
reux,  and  Lesage  were  burnt  by  judg- 
ment of  the  Chambre  Ardente^  for 
practising  magic,  the  records  and 
memoirs  of  the  time  show  personal 
animosity  between  Louvois  and  the 
Marechal  de  Luxemburg  to  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  that  curious  affair. 
Louvois  gratified  his  dislike  to  the 
Marshal  by  annoying  and  imprisoning  - 
him,  and  took  little  account  of  the 
lives  of  three  or  four  ignoble  charla- 
tans and  pretenders  to  the  black  art. 
The  incredulity  of  Louis  XIV.  put 
witchcraft  out  of  vogue,  and,  accordiug^ 
to  the  courtier-like  belief  of  the  time, 
Satan  himself,  thus  contemned  and 
defied,  no  longer  dared  beat  up  for 
recruits  on  the  territory  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  France  has  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  country  to  spurn  and 
repudiate  a  class  of  superstitions 
repugnant  alike  to  civilisation  and  ta 
humanity. 
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PART    IV. — THE    ROMANCB    OF    FORQERY. 


A  BOLD  stroke  for  a  peerage,  cer- 
tainly, was  that  of  ^^  Alexander  Ham- 
phrejs,  otherwise  Alexander,  claiming 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Stirling  ;'*  and  a 
wondrous  story  of  his  alleged  doings 
was  told  in  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary at  Edinburgh,  during  an  entire 
week  commencing  on  the  29th  April 
1839.  He  was  charged  with  having 
conceived,  and  carried  into  execution, 
a  scheme  of  fraud  and  forgery  which, 
on  being  deliberately  examined,  sug- 
gests a  fine  subject  for  psychological 
study,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
true  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  projector,  and  the  estimate  which 
fae  must  have  formed  of  that  of  others. 
Was  he  the  victim  of  an  imbecile 
credulity  ?  or  did  he  give  credit  for  an 
extreme  degree  of  snpineness  and 
obtuseness  to  those  whom  he  sought 
so  seriously  to  affect  by  his  compre- 
hensive operations,  or  who  would 
have  to  deal  with  them  judicially  or 
otherwise  ?  Was  his  case,  however 
singular  and  suspicious  in  the  mode 
of  its  development,  nevertheless  an 
honest  and  true  one  ?  Was  he,  when 
be  stood  at  the  bar  on  a  blightint^ 
charge  of  Foroert,-— of  ^^  using  and 
uttering,"  to  adopt  the  language  of 
the  indictment,  ^^  as  genuine,  forged 
documents,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
forged" — of  "wickedly  and  feloni- 
ously fabricating  false  and  simulate 
writings,  to  bo  used  as  evidence  in 
courts  of  law,  and  so  using  the  same 
as  genuine,  and  knowingly  uttering 
and  using  them  as  such,  by  producing 
the  same  as  evidence  in  courts  of 
law  "—baying  formed  the  frandulent 
design  of  procuring  himself  to  be  re- 
cognised as  Earl  of  Stirling  in  Scot- 
land, and  of  obtaining  certain  great 
estates  and  territories  in  North  Ame- 
lica  and  Scotland,  with  the  pretended 
right  of  conferring  the  honour  and 
b^towing  the  titles  of  baronets  of 
Nora  Scotia,  as  being  the  representa- 
tive, and   entitled  to  the   honours. 


privileges,  and  estates  of  William, 
first  earl  of  Stirling,"  and  "  of  procur- 
ing loans  or  advances  of  money  from 
ignorant  and  credulous  persons,  on 
the  faith  of  his  being  entitled  to  those 
estates  and  privileges,  as  he  falsely 
represented," — was  the  person  stand- 
ing accused  of  these  "crimes  of  a 
heinous  nature,  and  severely  punish- 
able," all  the  while  in  the  eye  of 
Heaven,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
his  country,  indeed  and  in  truth 
what  he  had  claimed  to  be— Earl  of 
Stirling  ?  If  he  were,  the  mere  im- 
putation of  such  atrocious  offences 
rendered  him  an  object  of  great 
sympathy,  proportionably  deepening 
with  the  peril  in  which  he  stood  of 
being  erroneously  convicted  of  those 
offences.  In  such  an  event,  we  can 
but  deplore  the  imperfection  of  human 
institutions,  so  anxiously  contrived 
for  the  investigation  of  truth,  and 
establishing  the  distinction  between 
guilt  and  innocence.  Few  things  ai*c 
more  profoundly  afiiictlng  than  a 
clearly  proved  miscarriage  of  justice, 
operating  grievously,  or  even  fatally, 
against  the  accused.  When  it  is  the 
other  way,  it  may  well  occasion  com- 
mensurate regret  and  indignation. 
If  the  prisoner  were,  in  fact,  not  the 
Earl  of  Stirling,  the  documentary 
evidence  which  he  adduced  to^  prove 
that  fact  was  of  such  a  chai*acter 
that  it  must  have  been  forged ;  for.  If 
genuine,  it  established  his  claims  irre- 
fragably.  Then  comes  the  question- 
Did  he  adduce  that  evidence  inno- 
cently, without  a  suspicion  of  its 
spuriousness,  being  the  dupe  of  other's 
villainy,  though  for  his  own  direct 
and  exclusive  personal  advantage  and 
aggrandisement  ?  Or,  finally,  did  he 
actually  forge  that  evidence,  or  adduce 
it  with  the  knowledge  that  it  had  been 
forged  ?  His  guilt  would  be  in  either 
of  these  latter  cases  the  same,  both 
legally  and  morally ;  and  if  he  were 
guilty,  then  we  should  concur  with  Mr 
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Townsend  in  saying  that,  *4n  tbe 
height  of  his  pretensions,  and  the 
abiUty  with  which  they  were  sap- 
ported,  he  has  soared  beyond  all  com- 
petitors, and  has  left  a  name  onriyaUed 
in  imposture,  since  the  days  of  Perkin 
Warbeck.'** 

Put  the  case,  prospectiTeiy  and 
retrospectively,  of  a  total  stranger 
claiming  a  peerage,  by  means  of  a 
fictitious  pedigree.  First,  praspec- 
tivefy—eT&ry  Unk  in  the  chain  will 
bay«  to  be  foi^e^  with  mingled  bold- 
ness and  adroitness,  for  it  will  ineyi- 
tably  be  tested  rigorously.  Truth 
must  be  so  Wilfully  interming^ 
with  folsdiood,  as  to  baffle  practised 
acuteness:*  facts  and  declarations, 
written  and  oral,  mnst  be  arranged, 
with  reference  especially  to  diUes, 
with  such  a  comprehensive  caution 
as  not  to  admit  of  coofiict  with  aay 
item  of  hostile  and  undoubted  proof. 
A  single  fndl  link,  and  ohain  and 
anchor  are  gone  1  What  consummate 
sagadty,  what  extensive  knowledge, 
what  unfalteriDg  patience  and  reso- 
lution, are  indispensable  as  conditions 
of  success  in  this  guilty  enterprise ! 
The  astute  schemer  mnst  calculate  in 
having  hereafter,  as  it  were,  a  blood- 
hound on  his  track.  Having  matured 
his  plans,  what  a  moment  is  that  of 
going  into  action — of  openly  starting 
the  easel  With  what  trenmlous 
anxiety  does  he  contem^^te  each 
successive  stage  of  development!  How 
start,  in  dismay,  at  the  possibility  of 
some  suddenly  discovered  deficiency, 
inconsistency,  contradiction,  impossi- 
bility, or  unlooked-for  consequences 
of  steps  deemed  to  have  been  SKMit 
profomidly  well  considered  I 

And  retroq)ectwefy~-when  the  ficd- 
tious  pedigree  has  bera  annihilated 
— with  what  feelings  of  mortification 
must  the  defeated  schemer  review  his 
course  of  procedure,  wondering  at  the 
shortsightedness  which  bad  failed  to 
provide  against  this,  that,  w  the 
oth«r  contingency— whidi,  as  ii  hae 
turned  out,  could  havie  been  done  so 
easily  and  safely  1 

'*  A  cniM  upon  my  jwte. 
That  tUs  fool  blot  my  itapid  hood-winited  vye 
PerewTediiotl'' 

For  it  will  firequeatlj  be  found  that 


the  most  consummate  impostors  prove 
to  have  been  guilty  of  some  one  act 
or  omission  fatal  to  the  best-con- 
certed scheme — ^to  have  gone  much 
too  far  beyond,  or  fallen  far  short  of, 
what  was  necessary.  It  may  be  called 
being  wise  after  the  event ;  but  so  it 
4s,  and  is  perhaps  ordained  to  be — a 
truth  consolatory  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  charged  with  the  reqwnai- 
b&ity  of  conducting  legal  inveetiga- 
tion,  and  vindicating  public  justice ; 
stimulating  them  to  the  exhibition  ot 
patient  vigilance. 

How  far  the  foregoing  remarks  may 
prove  qi^Ucable,  if  at  ^  to  the  facte 
of  tbe  case  now  und^  consideratioB, 
we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  determine 
when  he  shall  have  been  put  in  pos- 
session of  them ;  for  till  then  we  in- 
tend to  withhold  the  result  of  the 
trial — tiie  verdict  of  the  jury — ^which 
may,  in  some  respects,  not  a  litUe 
surprise  him.  The  whole  case  ap- 
pears to  us  pervaded  by  the  very  sf»rit 
of  romance— exciting  and  sustaining 
curiosity  and  interest  to  the  very  last. 
In  our  present  Number,  we  shall  be 
unable  to  proceed  farther  than  collect- 
ing the  materials,  and  having  them 
ready  for  investigation  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary — whidi  performed 
its  duties  in  a  truly  admirable  man- 
ner, botii  judges  and  counsel,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  point 
out.  At  present,  we  cheerfully  bear 
our  testimony  to  the  disoretioa,  nrbi^ 
nity,  and  dignity,  the  vigilant  saga- 
city, exhibited  by  the  Court,  as  well 
as  Uie  acuteness,  learning,  and  elo- 
quence of  the  connsel  on  both  sides. 
The  present  is  probably  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  trials  occurring  in  the  whole 
annals  of  Scottish  jurisprudence.  It 
will  be  our  endeavour  to  extricate  the 
facts  of  the  case  from  the  technicalitieB 
and  complicities  in  which  they  wen 
necessarily  involved  at  the  trial, — as 
we  go  on  indicating  several  points  of 
interesting  contrast  between  Scottish 
and  English  criminal  procedure.  We 
regret  being  unable  consci^tioosly  to 
express  our  obligation  to  Mr  Towns^ 
end,  with  respect  to  bis  aooount  of 
**  The  trial  of  Alexander  Alexander, 
claiming  to  be  Earl  of  Stirling,  for  the 
crime  of  Forgery."  He  is  indebted 
for  Ms  materials  (without  acknow- 
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ledfi^  k)  to  Mr  Swiftlm,  m  advo- 
cate at  the  Scotch  B«r,  and  now  Pro- 
fnanr  of  Civil  Law  lu  the  Univermtj 
of  Sdiabvgh,  who,  in  18Sd,  pablisfadd 
«a  eUborate  sad  aotliwitic  aooovot  of 
tbe  tiiaL,  in  an  octavo  volame,*  hay- 
ing the  JMtvastafe  of  careful  revisioa 
by  the  presidlttg  judge  and  to 
ooaaael,  of  thoee  parts  of  the  case 
auure  ioiiBedistely  ooooenriKg  the  part 
which  they  bOre  in  the  ivooeediDgs. 
The  evidence  is  also  given  at  leagtb, 
«s  well  as  aU  ^e  instrnments  of  evi- 
dence, and  sevend  interesting  doon- 
DMBts  tendered  in  proo^  hot  njeoted, 
yet  throwing  Mffht  on  soaeof  Ihe  most 
obsoare  parts  of  the  case.  Thealleged 
ibrgeries  were  divided  into  tlu-ee 
daises,  and  one  of  them,  inooraparably 
the  most  interesting,  (a  map,  with  a 
great  number  of  indwsements  open 
it,)  forms  the  snt^eet  of  a  huge  sheet 
of £ac-8imile.  lir  Townsead  does  not 
seem  to  have  tborooghly  mastered  the 
case ;  the  Utits  of  which,  as  presented 
in  the  foil  report  of  the  trial,  nn- 
doobtedly  demand  some  effort  in  order 
to  present  them  sncdnctly  and  popn- 
lariy,  so  as  to  reward  the  attention 
bestowed  on  them,  notonly  by  general 
readers,  bat  by  stadents  in  jnrispra- 
denoe.  His  introdnctoiy  observations, 
however,  are  interesting  and  perti- 
nent He  points  attentKmf  to  ^*  tbe 
msrked  increase  in  all  the  crimes 
which  rtgtnre  stg^rior  inUJtigmoe 
rather  than  bmte  force  for  their  snc- 
cessfol  accomplishment,  and  which 
can  be  effected  only  by  the  misapplied 
onion  of  talent  and  education,*'  and 
also  **  to  the  temptation  afibrded  to 
persons  of  comparative  re&iement-^ 
of  oool  iMad  and  callons  heart — ^by 
the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death  for  crimes  against  property" 
[only,]  ^*to  adventure  in  forbidden 
ways  of  enriching  themselves  at  the 
Oixpense  of  their  neiglibolBrs,  where 
fiedkre  and  detection  woidd  not  involve 
their  personal  safoty,''  [by  which  he 
means  their  lives.]  He  proceeds  to 
give,  briefly,  three  or  four  ^  modem 
instances,"  amongst  iHiich  are  the 
monstrous  fidnication  of  a  mural 
tablet,  ''  with  all  the  signs  of  anti- 
quity and  oowrement  daSas,"  in  the 


late  oeldmited ''  Tncj  Peerage"  case, 
and  which  created  such  a  vivid  dis- 
play of  indignation  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  another  recent  case,  that 
of  a  miaister  of  religion,  *«  the  Rev. 
Wfllhim  Bailey,  ae^,  LL.D.,"  which 
is  of  such  an  astounding  character, 
^lat  we  shall  present  its  leading  fea- 
tures to  the  reader  previous  to  en- 
tering on  that  which  k  the  sulgect  of 
the  present  paper. 

The  Reverend  Dr  Bailey,  minister 
of  St  Peter's,  Queen  Square,  West- 
minster, was,  till  within  the  last  few 
years,  an  attimctive  preacher,  and 
inghly  respected  by  his  congregation. 
Hi^ypening  to  see  a  paragrajSi  in  a 
newi^aper  announcing  the  recent 
death  of  an  obscure  miser  named 
Smi^,  of  enormous  wealth,  with  no 
near  relations,  and  so  uoedooated  as 
to  be  scarcely  able  to  write  his  name, 
the  deadly  idea  occurred  to  him,  sug- 
gested by  that  Evil  One  against  whose 
temptations  his  lifo  had  been  spent  in 
warning  others,  of  setting  up  a  ficti- 
tious cUim  to  a  large  sum  of  money, 
as  due  to  his  sister,  ftx>m  tbe  deceased 
miser!  He  pitched,  doubtless  for 
greater  probability's  sake,  upon  the 
fractional  sum  of  £2875,  and  in  due 
time  forwarded  to  the  executors  copies 
of  two  instruments,  an  **  I  O  U," 
and  a  promissory  note  for  that  amount, 
purporting  to  have  been  signed  by  the 
miso*,  and  given  to  ^^Miss  Anne 
Bailey,  of  45  Upper  Arthur  Street, 
Belfast,  for  value  received  from  her,  in 
ca^  advanced  by  her  on  loan  to  me. 
WitnesM — WiUiam  Bailey,  Clerk, 
LL.D.,  minister  of  St  Peter's,  Queen 
Square,  Westminstar."  Not  a  little 
astonished  by  this  sudden  application, 
their  testator  having  died  worth  seve- 
ral hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  no 
trace  existing  among  his  papers  of  any 
transaction  m  which  tbe  name  of 
Bailey  occurred — ^none  of  his  acquaint- 
ances having  ever  heard  of  the  name 
of  Bailey,  as  known  to  the  testator — 
the  executors  resolved  to  resist  the 
action,  and  put  the  i^ntiff  to  sworn 
TOOof  in  a  public  court  of  justice. 
The  reverend  gentleman  stepped 
boldly  into  the  box ;  first  produced  an 
account-book,  containing  various  en- 
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tries  of  loans  by  his  sister  to  Smith, 
the  deceased  miser ;  and  then  swore 
point  blahk  to  his  having  witnessed 
the  miser's  signatnre  to  the  ^^10  U," 
in  the  vestiy-room  of  St  Peter's  I /ii«^ 
before  divine  service  I  at  seven  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  12th 
Angost!  His  evidence— the  whole 
story— was  totally  disbelieved;  his 
pretended  vouchers  were  impounded, 
and  he  was  committed  on  the  charge 
of  forgery.  How  shall  we  proceed 
with  the  fi'ightfal  facts  elicited  at  his 
trial  for  that  offence  ?  First  of  all,  it 
was  proved  beyond  all.  doubt  that,  at 
the  precise  period  pitched  upon  by  the 
miserable  forger  as  that  on  which  he 
had  witnessed  the  signature  of  the 
miser,  the  latter  had  been  in  company 
for  two  hours  with  a  friend,  a  builder 
in  the  Hampstead  Road,  whose  reason 
for  remembering  the  circumstance 
was,  that  it  was  his  wedding-day  I 
But  scarcely  half  of  this  tale  of 
horror  has  yet  been  told.  Not  con- 
tented with  having  committed  per- 
jury himself,  he  procured,  and  en- 
deavoured to  procure,  others  to  per- 
jure themselves,  in  order  to  support 
this  dismal  fable  concerning  Smith's 
signature  I  He  had  met  in  the 
Brompton  Road  a  poor  Irishman  who 
sold  fruit  by  the  roadside,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  become  a  witness  at 
the  trial  of  an  action  I  ^^  I  looked  at 
him,"  said  the  man,  *'and  admired 
what  he  meant,  but  I  said  ^  yes,'  to 
see  what  his  motive  was."  The  reve- 
rend delinquent  then  gave  him  a 
shilling,  and  told  him  to  call  at  his 
house  the  next  day ;  and  on  his  doing 
so,  gave  him  a  written  paper,  which 
he  was  to  commit  to  memory — ^the 
purport  being,  that  he  had  seen  Smith 
go  into  ike  vestry  of  St  Peter'' s^  and 
come  out  again  in  Jive  mSnutes^  fol- 
lowed by  Dr  Bailey  in  his  swplice,  on 
the  evening  of  tiie  \2th  August  I  The 
man  preserved,  and  exhibited  in 
court,  at  the  trial  of  Dr  Bailey,  this 
blighting  evidence  of  guilt  I  The 
witness  had  been  taken  to  the  Ex- 
chequer Office,  and  there  had  signed 
his  false  depositions ;  but  when  sent 
down  to  swear  poblicly  in  court  to 
the  falsehood,  *'  his  fiesh,"  he  said, 
*^  crawled  on  his  bones,  and  be  ran 
away!"  Yet  again— the  prisoner 
had  given  £30  to  a  reduced  trades- 
man to  swear  to  the  same  fabehood, 


and  he  did  80  swear,  as  be  oOnfeasedl 
the  Doctor  bavins  tM  him  that, 
"  unless  he  did,  the  Doctor's  slater 
was  in  danger  of  being  robbed  of 
£8000 1"  Dr  Bailey's  written  instroc- 
tions  to  both  witnesses  were  pro- 
duced in  court,  and  proved,  on  his 
trial  I  Nor  have  we  even  yet  reached 
the  depth  to  which  this  abandoned  of 
God  descended  in  the  abyss  of  guilt. 
He  called  several  unfortunate  women 
— discharged  servants,  milliners,  and 
others  —  whom  he  had  tutored  to 
swear  to  different  portions  of  the 
imaginary  transaction  between  him- 
self and  Smith  I  But  the  prosecu- 
tion, aided  by  secret  memoranda 
which  they  had  discovered  in  Dr 
Bailey's  desk,  easily  rent  this  black 
tissue  of  perjury.  Finally,  as  though 
to  add  an  infernal  gUre  to  these  atro- 
citiesj  Dr  Bailey  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing several  witnesses,  of  unques- 
tionable respectability,  who  conscien- 
tiously deposed  to  bis  eminence  as  a 
preacher,  and  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  as  a  man  of  moral  worth  I 
All,  however,  was  in  vain:  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  transported  for  life. 
"How  venial,"  justly  observes  Mr 
Townsend,  "  in  comparison  with  his 
double  guilt,  yet  how  sad  in  contrast, 
the  sin  and  punishment  of  Dr  Dodd !" 
We  conceive  that  few  cases  blacker 
than  this  are  on  record  in  the  annals 
of  crime.  It  were  vain  to  speculate 
on  the  state  of  mind  and  of  feeling  of 
an  accepted  and  successftal  minister 
of  religion,  who  could  conceive,  and 
proceed  deliberately  to  carry  into 
execution,  as  he  did,  the  idea  of  such 
enormous  atrocity! 

It  is  time,  however,  to  come  to  the 
remarkable  case  of  the  claimant  of 
the  Stirling  Peerage.  It  occurred 
twelve  years  ago,  at  Edinburgh,  be- 
fore a  Scottish  jury  consisting  of 
fifteen^  instead  of  twelve,  as  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland— the  decision  of  a 
majority  being  sufficient  to  determine 
the  result.  There  were  four  judges, 
constituting  the  High  Court  of  tfus- 
ticiary  —  Lord  M^owbank,  Lord 
Mackenzie,  Lord  Moncrieff,  and  Lord 
Cockbum.  The  case  of  the  Crown 
was  conducted  partiallv  by  Mr  Ruth- 
erfnrd,  then,  and  still,  the  Lord- Advo- 
cate, but  principally  by  the  then 
Solicitor-General,  (now  Lord  Ivoiy,) 
Mr  Cosmo  Innes,  and  Mr  Handyside; 
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that  of  the  prisoner,  caUed  in  Scot- 
laod  ''  the  P<mel,''  hj  Mr  Robertson, 
(now  Lord  Robertson,)  Mr  Anderson, 
and  Mr  Inglis.  Hie  court  was 
crowded  to  excess  thronghont  the 
wbde  trial,  which  lasted  an  entire 
week,  attracting  great  attention,  not 
onlr  in  this  conntrjr,  but  at  Paris, 
wueh  supplied  witnesses  eminent  as 
antiquaries  and  otherwise.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
was  attended  by  a  singular  and 
touching  manifestation  of  cbivalrons 
devotion  to  his  interests,  and  enthu- 
siastic confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
honour,  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  chief 
friends,  a  highly  distinguished  and 
eminent  British  officer,  Colonel 
Charles  D^Agnilar,  then  Deputy- Ad- 
jutant-General of  the  forces  in  Ire- 
land. This  gentleman  not  only  took 
his  seat,  in  the  first  instance,  beside 
the  prisoner,  but  remained  there  till 
the  last  moment  of  the  trial,  when 
the  prisoner  was  carried  out  of  court 
in  a  swoon,  on  hearing  the  verdict 
announced.  This  gallant  officer  was 
the  last  witness  cdled  on  behalf  of 
the  defence ;  stated  that  he  had  been 
an  affectionate  schoolfellow  of  the 
prisoner  forty  years  before;  and, 
though  having  little  or  no  subsequent 
personal  intercourse  with  him,  had 
constantly  corresponded  with  him 
during  that  long  interval.  The  last 
questions  proposed  to  him  were  as 
follows : — 

"  Q, — *  From  your  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Lord  Stir- 
ling, what  is  your  opinion  of  him  as  a 
man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman  ? ' 

"il.— 'I  think,'  replied  Colonel 
D'Agnilar  with  dignity,  *•  my  presence 
here  to-day  is  the  best  answer  to  that 
question.  Nothing  on  earth  would 
have  induced  me  to  stand  where  I  do, 
before  this  court,  if  I  did  not  believe 
Lord  Stirling  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
a  dishonourable  action.  If  the  cor- 
respondence of  an  individual  can  in 
any  manner  be  relied  on  as  an  index 
to  his  mind  and  character,  I  have  in 
my  possession,  in  the  letters  of  Lord 
Stirling,  what  will  afford  the  best 
i»t)of  of  his  uprightness  and  in- 
tegrity.'"• 

A  second,  and  in  all  respects  similar 
testimony,  was   borne   by   another 


gentleman  of  unquestionable  honour 
and  position  in  society,  Mr  Hardinge, 
of  Bole  Hall,  near  Tamworth,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

**  Q. — *  You  know  the  prisoner  inti- 
mately?' 

**  A, — *  I  have  constantly  corres- 
ponded with  him,  and  know  him— so 
far  as  one  man  can  know  another.' 

*'  Q. — *  What  is  your  opinion  of  him 
as  a  man  of  moral  principle  and 
honour?' 

**  A. — ^  If  I  were  to  point  out  a  man 
as  remarkable  for  the  strictest  honour, 
I  would  name  Lord  Stirling.  When 
at  school,  he  was  universally  beloved 
by  every  individual.  .  .  I  intro- 
duced him  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  his 
letters  to  me  I  never  saw  an  expres- 
sion that  was  not  honourable  to  his 
head  and  heart.  There  is  no  man  in 
existence  more  honourable,  in  my 
opinion,  than  he :  as  to  that,  from  the 
knowledge  I  have  of  him,  I  think 
myself  entitled  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence."'t 

Of  such  evidence  as  this,  the  priso- 
ner's counsel  did  not  fail  to  make  the 
most;  but  the  Solicitor-General  as- 
sailed it  thus  :— 

*^  It  cannot  avail  the  prisoner  here. 
Evidence  to  character  may  avail  the 
accused  where  the  case  hangs  tVt 
duhiot  but  not  where  the  evidence  is 
clear  a§p&inst  the  party.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  the  prisoner  was 
placed,  and  the  very  end  at  which  he 
was  aiming,  must  have  made  it  part  of 
his  gams  to  preserve  and  keep  up  the 
good  character  which  he  seems  origin- 
ally to  have  possessed.  He  was  aim- 
ing to  obtain  high  honours  and 
extensive  lands  and  estates,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  his  success  that  ho 
should  conduct  himself  as  a  gentle- 
man. I  haye  no  doubt  that,  being  a 
very  clever  man,  he  could  so  conduct 
himsdf  as  to  preserve  the  good  im- 

Eression  which  had  from  the  first  been 
dd  in  the  early  attachment  of  un- 
suspecting and  affectionate  boyhood. 
But  all  uiis  must  yield,  if  there  be 
real  evidence  of  crime."  % 

To  this,  which,  however  just  and 
forcible,  would  be  considered,  at  the 
English  Bar,  9A  perhaps  pressing  with 
somewhat  unusual  severity  upon  a 
prisoner  so  situated,  his  counsel  an- 
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swered  by  urgiug  on  the  jury  tbe 
nnieasoniJbleBesa  of  impating  s^ch 
foul  crime  to  ^^a  maa  of  ansallied 
character — (ht  rather,  as  my  learned 
friend  seems  to  say^  haying  got  np  a 
false  good  character  for  villanons 
purposes,  Uke  the  man  who  was  said 
to  have  fraadoleatly  concealed  his 
own  insanify."  * 

The  Jadge  thus  dealt  with  the 
topic : — 

^*  Gentlemen, — ^I  believe  every  tittle 
of  this  evidence,  given  with  an  ear- 
nestness which,  if  it  told  on  your 
minds  as  it  did  on  mine,  mnst  have 
been  by  yon  felt  as  most  deeply 
affecting.  .  It  is  however,  at  best, 
bnt  evidence  as  to  the  character  of 
the  prisoner ;  and  if  the  case  be  not 
dear  against  him,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  tiiat  character.  Bnt 
even  if  he  had  not  obtained  it^  if  the 
case  had  so  stood,  he  wonld  equally 
have  been  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  donbt.  Still,  yon  have  got  that 
evidence  to  character,  and,  still  more^ 
on  account  of  it  will  you  be  disposed 
to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  your 
own  minds ;  and  if  the  grounds  for 
convicting  the  prisoner  be  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  in  that  case  acquit  him 
of  these  charges  by  a  verdict,  provid- 
ing either  that  he  is  not  guilty,  or 
that,  however  suspicions  may  attach 
to  him,  the  guilt  has  not  been  legally 
proven."  t 

It  will  be  not  a  little  interesting,  in 
the  event,  to  see  to  what  extent  the 
jury  acted  upon  this  temperate  and 
enlightened  judicial  advice.  We  now 
entreat  the  reader  to  peruse  the  ensu- 
ing narrative  with  a  suspended  judg- 
ment, keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed 
on  the  true  points  of  inquiry.  It  was 
not  one  of  them,  whether  the  priso- 
ner's claims  to  the  Earldom  of  Stirling 
were  valid  or  not,  bnt  simply  and 
exclusively  whether  certain  docu- 
ments were,  in  fact,  forgeries ;  and  if 
so,  whether  the  prisoner  had  either 

Eed  them,  or  uttered  them  with  a 
ty  knowledge  that  they  were 
^eries.  It  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  "distinguish  between  these  two 
questions,  for  every  one  of  the  docu- 
ments may  have  been  forged,  and 
•ven  designed  by  tiie  forger,  and  in- 


tiinrically  caknlated,  to  advance  tb« 
interests  of  the  claims  and  preten- 
sions imputed  to  the  prisoner;  and 
further,  he  may  have  even  avalM 
himself  of  those  forged  documents  for 
that  purpose,  and  yet  been  as  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  of  forgery,  and  in  all 
respects  as  innocent  of  a  gniby  utter- 
ing, as  any  of  die  Judges  before 
whom  he  was  being  tried.  Thus 
there  are  three  questions  before  ns: 
I.  Were  the  documents  in  qmstioD, 
or  any  of  them,  forged?  IL  If  ao, 
were  they  foiged  by  the  prisoner,  or 
by  others  with  his  knowledge?  HI. 
Or,  histly,  did  he  utter  any  of  them, 
knowing  them  to  be  forged  ? 

Alexander  Humfhrkts,  the  pri- 
s<mer,  was  the  son  of  very  respectable 
parents,  and  bom  in  Warwickshire. 
His  mother's  name  was  Hannah,  and 
she  was  the  youngest  child  of  the 
Rev.  John  Albxandbb,  a  Presby- 
terian minister  at  Dublin.  His  £stha> 
was  a  merchant  of  considerable  afflu- 
ence, and  living  in  suitable  s^le,  and 
very  hospitably,  at  a  plaoe  near  Bir- 
mingham called  "  Digleth,"  firom 
which,  in  1798-1799,  he  removed  to  a 
place  in  the  same  neighbourhood  call- 
ed Fairhill,  but  subsequently  ''  The 
Larches.*'  "Nobody  in  Bhrmtng- 
ham,'*  said  Mr  Hardinge,  "  Uved  bet- 
ter. They  kept  their  carriage  and  a 
pair  of  fine  grey  horses,  and  had  half- 
a-dozen  servants  at  least'*  t  Their 
son  Alexander  was  bom  aboui  the 
year  1784,  and  he  went  to  a  school 
near  Birmingham  kept  by  the  Bev. 
Mr  Corrie,  the  brother  of  an  impor- 
tant witness  in  the  cas&  Young 
Humphreys  was  a  great  fieivourite 
among  his  companions,  two  of  whom 
were,  as  has  been  seen,  Colon^ 
D'Aguilar  and  Mr  Hardinge.  In  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  accompanied  his 
father  on  some  errand  of  business,  as 
it  is  supposed,  to  France,  during  Uie 
short  peace  of  1802,  both  of  them  be- 
ing, unfortunately,  among  the  English 
detained  prisoners  by  Napoleon.  The 
father  died,  in  1807,  at  V^nn,  where 
his  son  remained  till  the  peace  of 
1814.  Two  years  previously  to  that 
event  he  married  Fortunata  Bartoletti, 
a  Neapolitan  lady,  by  whom  he  was 
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introdoead  to  a  peraoiiagiB,  one  MadA* 
moiaeUe  le  Noraumd,  who  wm  des^ 
tined  to  figure  prominentlj  in  his 
after  history.  She  was  an  authoress 
of  some  tittle  repute,  bat  better  known 
as  the  Parisian  Ssfbil-^ia  plain  £ng-> 
lish,  she  was  a  fortone-teller  by  means 
of  cards>  {Tirmrdeseartei  ;*)  and  she 
told  Mr  Humphreys  his  fbrtone,  (he 
payiagherfiye  napoleons)— via.,  ^^ikat 
h€  wouid  encouniar  wumy  toiU  and  du- 
treisesy  buiihtmULatkag^arrwe  aiffreai 
honoun."  How  he  supported  himself 
in  France  is  unknown ;  but,  in  1814, 
he  and  Mrs  Humphroys  came  over  to 
England,  and  settled  at  Woroester 
witib  very  limited  means.  He  became 
an  usher  at  a  respectable  school,  then 
called  Netherton  House,  but  ^lortiy 
afterwards  was  the  master  of  the 
establishment.  It  would  seem,  also, 
that  he  carried  on  to  a  litde  extent, 
about  the  same  time,  the  somewhat 
incongruous  buaine^  of  a  wine-mer« 
chant,  and,  in  fact,  appeared  to  be  in 
exceedingly  straitcoied  circumstances. 
How  it  came  to  pass  seems  a  mys- 
tery ;  but  about  a  year  after  his  in- 
auspicious settlement  at  Worcester— 
Tia.,  in  1815  and  1816 — he  coneeiyed 
the  bold  and  bright  idea  of  daimlag 
the  old  Scottish  earldom  of  Sdr- 
iingf  together  with  considerabie 
estates  in  Scotland,  and  vast  posses- 
sions in  Briti^  North  America,  al- 
leged to  be  annexed  to  the  tkie. 
The  daszling  link  of  assumed  con- 
nection with  these  aristocratic  pre- 
taMions  was  his  mother.  She  and 
her  husband  seem  to  have  gone  down 
to  their  graves,  however  —  he  in 
France  in  1807,  and  she  in  En^^and 
in  1814 — ^without  ever  having  even 
hinted  the  existence  of  any  such 
claims  as  their  son  was  now  starting, 
within  a  little  more  than  a  year  aft^ 
bis  mother^s  death;  unless,  indeed, 
lelianoe  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
extraordinary  statements  made  some 
eleven  or  twelve  years  afterwards,  by 
Mr  Humphreys'  sister,  a  ladprat  Man- 
chester, (under  the  name  of  *'  Eliaa,'' 
commonly  called  Lady  Eliza  Pount- 
ney,)  who  deponed  that  she  had  often 
heard  her  mother  say  to  her  children 
that  "  they  had  noble  blood  in  their 
veins,*'  and  had  heard  h^  deceased 


fiohar  '^  freqnently  call  her  mother 
his  countess;"  but  that  her  mother, 
*^  being  a  person  of  great  humility, 
and  perfectly  unostentations,  did  not 
take  upon  herself  the  title ;  **  that  her 
mother  had  repei^edly  said  that  she 
had  heard  her  mother  say  that  she 
bad  an  emblaaoned  pedigree  of  the 
Earis  of  Stirling,  setting  forth  their 
marriages,  issne,  and  descent,  but 
which  had  been  surreptitiously  taken 
away  or  stolen  ftom  her ;  together 
with  divers  other  family  papers  and 
vaUuible  documents  respecting  the 
tiUe  and  descent  of  the  Eari  of  Stir- 
ling to  her  fhmily ;  and  ^e  had  also 
heiurd  her  mother  say  that  she  had 
two  brothers,  John  and  Benfamin^ 
who  had  folly  intended  assamiog  their 
peerage  honours,  had  not  earW  death 
cut  th«n  off  in  the  prime  of  life ;  also 
that  they  died  unmarried,  as  did  her 
eldest  sister,  Mary ;  whereby  she  (the 
mother  of  the  deponent)  said  she 
believed  heraelf  to  be  the  last  of  her 
family  of  the  Alexanders,  who  were 
entitled  to  be  Earls  of  Stiriing:  all 
which  particnlars  the  deponent  consi- 
dered ^*  were  matters  of  notoriety  in 
the  then  cirdeof  her  mother's  friends ; 
hmithedid  moi  know  of  any  of  their 
Jriends  who  were  then  alwe."t  The 
value*  however,  which  was  set  upon 
these  reminiscences,  by  those  most 
affected  by  them,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  ftict,  that  this  lady  was  not 
called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  her 
brother  at  the  trial,  thonah  she  might 
have  been,  (and  though  ue  prisoner's 
counsel  were  challenged  by  the  Crown 
to  produce  her,t)  and  the  deposition 
containing  these  critical  statements 
was  printed  with  the  '^  Additional 
Defences"  given  in  by  the  prisoner ! 
It  is  for  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
probalHlitv  that  sudi  a  state  of  facts 
really  existed— that  Mr  and  Mrs 
Alexander  could  have  entertained  the 
idea,  and  freely  spoken  of  such  criti- 
cal family  matters,  without  any  disin- 
terested respectable  person  being  pro- 
ducible to  attest  the  feet  of  their 
having  done  so,  and  of  their  having 
taken  a  single  step  to  investigate 
their  supposed  rights,  or  prosecute 
their  imposing  claims.  The  reader's 
particular  attention,  however,  is  called 
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to  the  foct  of  this  lady  haTing  made 
these  statements  «o  early  a$  Jcmuary 
1826,  and  of  her  brother,  the  prisoner, 
then  ay  ailing  himself  of  them.  The 
nature  of  some  of  these  representa- 
tions maj  hereafter  throw  light  upon 
some  dark  and  intricate  passages  in 
this  remarkable  history ;  bat  it  mast 
be  remembered  that  this  ladj*s  state- 
ments were  not  brought  before  the 
jaiy. 

The  first  evidence  there  was  of  the 
prisoner*s  stirring  in  the  matter  of  his 
claims  to  the  peerage,  consisted  of  a 
statement  made  at  the  trial  by  a  Mr 
Corrie,  a  solicitor  at  Birmingham, 
who  had  acted  in  that  capacity  to  the 
prisoner's  father,  and  been  a  trustee 
under  his  will.  He  said  that  he  first 
heard  from  the  prisoner  himself  of  his 
claims  in  1815  or  1816 ;  but  that  on 
his  saying  '^  he  had  no  documents^  or 
no  effechiol  documents,  to  support 
them,"  Mr  Corrie  had  "  declined  to 
act  for  him  then."  *  Sometime  after- 
wards, however,  he  met  with  persons 
exhibiting  greater  zeal  and  enterprise 
on  his  behdf ;  but  they  do  not  come 
on  the  stage  tUl  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  seven  or  eight  years— by  which 
time  he  would  seem  to  have  entered 
into  confidential  relations  with  more 
than  one  professional  adviser— among 
whom  was  a  Mr  Thomas  Christopher 
Banks,  the  author  of  a  work  on  dor- 
mant and  extinct  peerages,!  and  who 
will  presently  appear  on  the  scene 
frequently  and  decisively.  Acting 
under  this  gentleman's  advice,  early 
in  the  year  1824,  Mr  Humphreys 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  roval 
licence  to  assume  his  mother's  maiden 
name  of  Alexander— also  that  of  the 
Stirling  family— but  without  any  inti- 
mation to  the  authorities  of  any  par- 
ticular reason  which  he  had  for  doing 
so.  Thenceforward,  he  wrote  him- 
self "  Alexander  Humphreys  Alex- 


ander." t  Acting  on  the  advice  of 
counsel  and  his  legal  agents,  he  ven- 
tured next  to  take  up  the  Peerage 
title  of  the  noble  family  of  which  he 
aspired  to  be  the  representative ;  and 
on  the  2d  June  1825,  actually  at- 
tended at  the  election  of  a  Scottish 
representative  Peer  in  the  room  of  tho 
recently  deceased  Lord  Balcarres, 
answered  to  the  name  of  The  Earl  of 
Stirling,  and  having  tendered  his  vote, 
it  was,  necessarily,  recorded  by  the 
official  clerks  1  This  feat  he  long 
afterwards  justly  characterised  as  ^^  a 
serious  blunder;"  adding,  that  *^  it 
was  beginning  where  he  should  have 
ended."§  He  founded  his  daim,  be 
it  observed,  on  this  occasion — as,  in- 
deed, ever  after— upon  **  a  royal  char^ 
ter,  or  letters  patent  of  Novodamus, 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland, 
dated  the  1th  December  1639,  granted 
by  King  Charles  /.  in  favour  of  WU- 
Uam,  Earl  of  Stirling^  This  alleged 
charter  is  the  chief  comer-stone  of  the 
entire  structure,  whether  of  fact  or  of 
fiction,  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
It  is  necessary  now,  however,  briefly 
but  clearly,  to  set  before  the  reader 
the  time  and  manner  of  the  original 
ennobling  of  the  Sturling  family. 

Sur  mlliam  Alexander,  a  courUer, 
and  at  the  time  Secretary  of  State  of 
James  I.,  obtained  from  him  in  a.d. 
1621  a  charter  granting  him  the  terri- 
tory of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  seven  years 
afterwards — ^viz.,  on  the  2d  February 
1628,  he  received  from  Charles  I.  a 

gant  of  the  province  since  called 
anada.  Two  years  subsequently — 
viz.,  on  the  4th  September  1630,  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Viscount  of  Stirhng,  by  patent  to  hink 
and  **  his  heirs  maief^  and  finally,  three 
years  afterwards — viz.,  on  the  14th 
June  1633,  on  occasion  of  the  latter 
King's  coronation — he  was  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Stirling  and 


*  Swinton,  p.  188.  f  1  Townsend,  409. 

t  It  is  ft  oommonly-receiTed  notion  that  a  person  cannot  change  his  surname  with- 
out a  royal  licence  ;  bnt  this  is  altogether  erroneons.  Any  person  may  change,  or  add 
to,  or  sink  his  surname,  at  his  will,  "  and  work  his  way  in  the  world  with  his  new 
name  as  he  beet  can/'  said  the  late  Chief-Jostice  Tindal,  in  the  case  of  Davies  v. 
liOrondis,  **  prorided  it  be  not  for  the  purpose  of  fraud.''  The  royal  licence  serTes 
only  to  authenticate  and  facilitate  the  evidence  of  such  change. 

§  This  statement  is  taken  from  a  book  published  by  the  prisoner  in  1836,  entitled^ 
"  Narrative  of  the  oppressive  Law  Proceedings,  and  other  Measures  resorted  to  by  the 
British  Government,  and  numerous  private  individuals,  to  overpower  the  Ea^l  of 
Stirling,  and  subvert  his  lawful  rights.    Written  by  himself 
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Tiflcoimt  Canada,  bj  patent  to  him, 
and,  again  be  it  noted,  '^his  heirs 
rnale,^  He  took  possession  of  all  the 
vast  territory  which  had  been  granted 
to  him,  and  his  son  spent  some  time 
in  America  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
colony.  The  first  Earl  died  in  London 
in  February  1640 ;  and  with  his  death, 
sufSce  it  shortly  to  state,  terminated 
the  connection  of  the  Stirling  family 
with  Nora  Scotia  and  Canada.  It  is 
not  altogether  needless  to  advert  to 
the  Tarious  changes  of  ownership  be- 
tween England  and  France  which 
these  provinces  underwent,  down  to 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718. 

The  first  Eari  of  Stirling  had  nine 
children — i.e.  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters.  He  had  four  successors  in 
his  earidom,  the  last  of  whom,  Henry, 
the  fifth  eari,  died  without  issue  on 
the  4th  December  1739.  The  link  in 
the  chain  of  descent  with  which  we 
are  specially  concerned  is  that  of 
JoHK,  the  fourth  son  of  the  first  Earl : 
since  the  prisoner's  case  was,  that  he 
was  descended  from  this  son  John. 
The  prisoner  appears  to  have  been 
the  second  claimant  of  the  peerage. 
The  first  was  a  WilHam  Alexander^ 
surveyor-general  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  afterwards  a  general  in 
the  American  army.  In  1759-60  this 
gentleman,  (whose  name,  position, 
and  daim  must  be  borne  in  mind,) 
assumed  the  title,  and  presented  to  the 
Sovereign,  for  the  recognition  of  his 
honours,  a  petition,  which  was  re- 
Biitted  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Two 
years  afterwards,  however,  (10th 
March  1762)  a  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges resolved  that  he  had  not  estab- 
lished his  claim,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  he,  or  any  person  claiming  under 
him,  should  not  be  admitted  to  vote 
at  the  elections  of  peers  of  Scotland, 
and  that  he  "  be  ordered  not  to  pre- 
sume to  take  upon  himself  the  said 
title,  honour,  and  dignity,  until  his 
claim  shall  have  been  allowed  in  due 
<x>ur8e  of  law.***  There  the  matter 
ended,  and  the  dormant  title  of  Stir- 
ling had  rest  for  fifW-three  years — 
viz.,  till  the  year  181&— when  the  pri- 
soner ao  suddenly  revived  it  in  order 


to  claim  it  as  his  oim.  When  we 
parted  with  him — via., -on  the  2d 
June  1825— he  was  claiming  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  a  representative  peer  of 
Scotland.  We  next  find  him  insti- 
tuting l^;al  proceedings  in  Scotland, 
on  the  7th  February  1826,  for  procur- 
ing himself  to  be  declared  heir  to  hU 
mother:  on  which  occasion  he  stvled 
himself"  Alexander  Humphreys  Alex- 
ander, Eari  of  StirUng."  On  this 
occasion  two  documents  were  pro- 
duced t  of  great  importance,  and  of 
which  more  will  be  presently  said— 
via.,  an  affidamt  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  a  Henry  Alexander^  16th 
July  1723,  and  "  a  statement*'  by  a 
WUHam  Gordon,  dated  the  14th 
January  1728;  both  attested  by  a 
Thomas  Conyers,  on  the  10th  and  20th 
July  in  the  same  year; — the  whole 
tending  to  establish  the  fact  of  the 
then  exisdng  charter  of  Novodamus, 
on  which  the  prisoner's  claim  was 
founded,  and  also  some  links  in  his 
pedigree.  This  preliminary  step  hav- 
ing been  taken,  he  appears  to  have 
returned  to  Worcester,  and  there 
carried  on  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence, having  for  its  objects  the  dis- 
covery of  evidence  in  support  of  his 
claims,  and  reusing  hans  on  the  security 
of  his  alleged  rightful  possessions  in 
America  and  Scotland  I  Mr  Banks 
was  despatched  to  North  America  to 
publish  and  assert  the  prisoner's  rights 
as  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  also  to  search 
for  evidence ;  and  he  soon  sent  home 
flourishing  accounts  of  the  success  of 
his  mission.  "By  all,"  says  the 
prisoner  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  at 
Glasgow,^  "  he  was  received  in  a 
most  flattering  manner.  The  British 
consul  had  tendered  him  his  services 
in  a  very  handsome  manner  by  letter. 
.  .  .  It  is  now  confidently  antici- 
pated the  Congress  will  grant  me  a 
location  of  Jive  miUums  of  acres,  (which 
is  found  to  be  no/  one-twentieA  part  of 
the  lands  originally  granted — all  con- 
vertible at  once,  at  common  market 
price,  into  cash  1)  and  will  be  more 
than  one  miUion  steriing."  Eight 
months  afterwards  (25th  July  1827) 
he  exultingly  announced  fresh  feats 


•  Jounud  of  the  House  of  Lords,  vol.  zxz.  p.  IBS.  f  Swinton,  p.  105. 

X  Swhiton,  p.  ix.,  note. — Letter  dated  24th  Norember  1826.  (The  letters  appear- 
tag  here  are  among  those  seiied  at  the  prisoner'B  hoase,  and  deposited  at  the  Josti- 
ciary  Ofllce.) 
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on  the  part  of  bis  successfol  agent  and    iBstrament  which 


pioneor,  Mr  Banks : — '*  I  make  haste 
to  inform  yon  that  the  charter  of 
Nova  Sootia  is  apon  the  reoord  of  the 
Great  Seal  at  Edinbnrgfa.    Mr  Banks 
has  in  hb  possession,  and  is  using  at 
this  time,  vith  complete  eAsct,  in 
America,  aU  (he  offioe  oopies  of  that 
and  the  other  diarters  whidi  the  first 
Earl  of  Stirling  obtained.**      ''By 
degrees  all  the  valuable  papei%  of 
which  nuf  grandmoiker  was  robifed^ 
about  the  time  that  the  General*'  (the 
William  Alexander  already  referred 
to)  ^  preferred  his  claims  to  the  Earl- 
dom, are  finding  th«r  way  badt  to 
me.    I  have  had  the  great  satisfkction 
of  learning,  by  these  lettere,  that  Mr 
Banks  has  positively  ascertafaMd  the 
existence  ^anotker  copy  of  that  docU' 
ment,^^    On  retumuif  irom  America, 
in  the  spring  of  1828,  Mr  Banks  was 
despatched  on  a  similar  errand  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  one  of  his  earliest  letters 
to  the  prisoner,  (3d  May  1828,)  he  al- 
ludes to  a  communication  made  to  him 
by  the  latter  ooooeming  some  **  late 
ParistoH  information,**  adding,  ^*  and 
I  believe  that  all  the  latent  windings 
are  about  to  be  brought  to  light. 
.     .     .    Your  extracts  are  most  en- 
couraging; and  indeed  it  is  more  than 
extraordinary  diat  so  mudi  truth  has 
been  mentioned,  where  the  circum- 
stances of  past  events  were  never 
told.    Thus,  what  is  to  come  may  be 
most  fairly  looked  up  to  as  a  surety  of 
the  wonderful  works  of  Providence  in 
the  way  of  retribution,  which,  though 
slow  in  occurring,  is  nevertheless  true 
in  taking  place  at  the  due  time,  but 
which  human  endurance,  in  the  in- 
terim, can  barely  be  bronght  to  have 
the  patience  to  await,  or  sustaining 
severe  trials  with  fortitude."  * 

Mr  Banks  was  despatched  a  second 
time  to  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  the 
ensuing  year,  (1829 ;)  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  prisoner,  dated  Cariow,  17th 
March  1829,  (aot  p«t  in  evidence,) 
announced  a  great  and  gratifying 
event — ^neither  more  nor  less  than  his 
discovery  of  an  old  document  par- 
porting  to  be  a  ddy  attested  ''  sx- 
CKUPT**  from  the  lost  chartw  of 
Charles  I.,  on  which  the  prisoner 
had  based  his  claims  to  the  Stirling 
peerage  1     This  "exowpt**  was  the 
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proved  lihe  Jlrst 
artide  of  indictment  against  the  pri- 
soner.   Mr  Banks  gives,  in  the  last- 
cited  letter,  the  following  aceomit  of 
this  truly  wonderful  windfalL     He 
found   it  in    a   parcel,   which   had 
been  left  at  his  hotel  in  Dublbi,  by 
some  stranger,  **  a  person  irith  whom 
he  had    had    no    communications.^ 
But   discovering   an   i^- important 
indorsement   upon  H,  verifying  the 
authenticity  of  the  document,    and 
signed  **  Thomae  €oityer$,  lOch  Jnly 
1728,**  he  returned  to  Cariow,  which 
he  had  visited  on  the  precedieg  occa- 
sion, and  found  out  a  Mrs  Fairckrart, 
who   had   some   knowledge   of  the 
ftmily  of  Conyers;   and  Mr  Banks 
was  at  length  led  to  believe,  that  this 
mysterious  parcel  had  come  from  her 
husband,  who  had  gone  from  Cariow, 
and  whom  he  represented  to  be  a  dis- 
reputable person.    *'  Fairclough  most 
probably  sent  the  parcel  to  me  with- 
out  any   communication,    that    bis 
name  might  not  be  brought  forward, 
and  he  be  thereby  exposed  to  ques- 
tions or  investigations  as  to  the  Con- 
yers* concerns,  which  he  might  not 
choose  to  answer.    Such  are  my  sur- 
mises.   However,  the   *  excerpt*   to 
certainly  of  great  iraportanoe,  as  the 
identity  of  its  having  once  belonged 
to  Mr  Conyers,  who  had  the  original 
charter  of  Novodamus,  [the  indorse- 
ment stated,  that  *  the  original  charter 
was  at  present  in  his  keeping,*lis 
so  well  proven  and  established.**    ne 
had  come  to  this  conclusion,  from  an 
4il1eged  interview  with  the  Inspector 
of  Franks  at  the  General  Post-Ofltee, 
Cariow,   to  whom  he  showed   the 
indorsement,  and  who  compared  the 
signature  with    the  undoubted  rig- 
nature  of  Conyers,   particnlariy  that 
affixed  to  his  will.   «« I  think,'*  added 
Mr  Banks,  "  I  have  been  veiy  for- 
tnuate.**      His  discoveiy,  however, 
did  but  realise  air  anticipation  which 
he  had  formed,  and  conveyed  to  his 
employer  a  year  before,  during  his 
former  visit  to  Ireland,  viz.,  en  the 
28d  April  1888 :   "  I  am  in    great 
hopes  to  trace  Conyers*  family ;  whiob 
If  I  do,  and  find  his  representatives, 
.    .    .    .    his  papers  might  mention 
when,    and    to  whom  he  gave  the 
(barter ;  and,  not  improbably,  even  a 
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copy  might  be  found  amongti  tftem."* 
A  month  afterwards,  Mr  Banks  wrote 
two  letters  to  Mr  Lockhart,  a  Writer 
Co  the  Signet  at  Edinbergh,  who  had 
been  {tfofeesionally  engi^;ed  bj  the 
prisoner  in  the  preceding  April,  which 
the  prisoner's  counsel  yainly  endea- 
▼oored  to  get  admitted  in  evidence, 
without  calling  Mr  Banks,  though  he 
was  aliye  and  within  reach,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  challenged  the 
prisoner's  counsel  to  call  him !    This 
however  was  declined,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that,  in  1884-5,  the  interoonrse 
and  friendship  between  the  prisons 
and  Mr  Banks  had  been  terminated 
through  a  quarrel.t   The  first  of  these 
two  letters,  dated  (10th  April  1829,) 
contained  the  following  passa^^ :% — 
^*I  most  okiBerre  that,  dunng  my 
stay  in  Ireland,  I  was  yeiy  fortunate 
in  some  points  of  high  consequence, 
all  particularly  confinnatory,  as  well 
of  his  lordship's  descent,  as  of  the 
identity  of  the  charter  of  NovodamuB ; 
an  original  excerpt  from  which  I  have 
had  put  into  my  hands,  of  a  most 
undoubted  nature  and  authenticity. 
....    I  consider  what  I  have  so 
unexpectedly  met  with  to  be  of  very 
estimable  service,  as  I  should  think  it 
could  amply  prove  the  tenor  of  the 
original  charter."    The  second  letter 
(17th  April  1829)  contained  the  fol- 
lowing :—-**  As  to  the  excerpt  I  so 
unexpectedly  got  in  Ireland,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  either  taken  by 
or  to  have  belonged  to  Mr  Conyers, 
who  had  the  original  charter,  for  his 
imiials  are  on  the  bach  of  it;  and  these 
initials  I  have  had  examined  with 
his  original  writing  to  several  docu- 
ments in  the  sevend  courts  at  Dublin. 
Having  made  a  copy  of  this  excerpt, 
I  also  send  it  for  your  perusal,  that 
you  may  judge  Ik>w  far  it  may  be 
adequate  to  maintain  the  oppUcaHon 
for  a  new  charter  before  tiie  Lord- 
Advocate,  or  to  sustain  an  action  to 
prove  the  tenor  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion at  Edinburgh." 

Within  a  month's  time — ^vix.,  in  the 
ensuing  May — this  memorable  **  ex- 
cerpt" was  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Lock- 
hart  ;  who  on  the  12th  of  the  ensuing 
October   commenced   an  action    at 


Edinburgh  ibr  the  purpose  <^  *^  prov- 
ing (Ae  tenor^'^  as  it  b  called,  of  the 
original  though  lost  charter,  of  which 
this  alleged  excerpt  had  been  dis- 
covered.    The  action  was  opposed 
by  the  Crown  lawyers ;  and  as  the 
prisoner  had  nothing  but  this  ^^ex- 
oerpt"   to   rely  upon,  adducing  no 
evidence  of  hk  proptnqnity  to  the 
grantor  of  the  charter,  the  suit  was 
dismissed  for  want  of  title,  on  the  4th 
March  1830.    A  second  similar  at- 
tempt followed  the  same  fate,  on  the 
2d  March  1888  ;  and  these  two  were 
the  only  efforts  made  by  the  prisoner 
to  use  this  capital  instrument  of  evi- 
dence, ihe  "  excerpt,"  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  his  rights  of  succession  to 
both  the  honours  and  estates  of  the 
Stirling  fkmily.    All  this  while,  how- 
ever, he  was  strenuously  endeavouring 
also    to  establish  his  pedigree^  for 
which  purpose  he  availed  himself  of 
certain  methods  of  legal  procedure  in 
Scotland,  appearing  to  us  so  absurd 
in  their   nature,  and  dangerous  in 
the  facilities  afforded   by  them  for 
frmud,  as  to  have  become,  says  Mr 
Swinton,  ^^  for  some  time  a  subject 
of  very  general  oomplaint  in  Scot- 
land."!   Any  claimant  of  a  right  of 
succession  there  has,  it  seems,  only 
to  obtain,  as  a  matter  of  coufbo,  a 
precept  to  the  sheriff  to  summon  an 
wquest  to  try  the  alleged  right ;  and 
if  there  be  no  of^nent  claiming  pre- 
deefy  in  ^  same  character^  nothing 
can  be  heard  against  the  claimant  t 
Evidence  of  any  description  is  ad- 
mitted, and  the  inquest  finds,  upon 
oath,  that  tiie  claimant  is  entitled  to 
the  character  which  he  seeks  to  estab- 
lish I    And  beyond  all  this,  if  their 
proceedings  should  continue  unchal- 
lenged for  twenty  years,  (said  the 
Solicitor-General)^  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  set  aside  or  annul 
them  1    Surely  *^  the  amending  band" 
which    Lord  Coke    prays   may   be 
^^  blessed"  is  here  required  In  Scot- 
land!    Bv  means  of  this  previous 
process,  the  prisoner  procured  him- 
self, on  the  11th  October  1880,  to  be 
declared     nearest    lawful    heir,    as 

GRXAT-GBSAT  -  ORE  AT-  GRANDSON     Of 

William,  first  earl  of  Stiriing.    On 
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this  occasion  he  produced,  among  his 
documentanr  evidence,  a  copy  of  the 
affidavit  of  Henrj  Hovenden,  already 
referred  to,  and  also  of  another  by  a 
Sarah  Lynen^  dated  the  17th  Jannary 
1722,  of  which  more  anon.    Within 
a  few  months*  time,  again,  he  was  on 
the  2d  Jnlv  1881  declared  heir  in  the 
Nova  Scotian  and  Canadian  posses- 
sions of  the  first  earl !— a  fact  which  a 
few  days  afterwards— namely  on  the 
12th  July  ensuing— ho  formally  com- 
municated to  the  public  authorities 
there,  and  inhabitants,  by  way   of 
proclamation,*  in  terms  almost  befit- 
ting a  sovereign  newly  restored  to  his 
dominions!     While  thus  intrepidly 
nrging  on  his  way  in  the  law  courts 
of  Scotland,  he  seixed  every  oppor- 
tunity of  personally  exerci&Lng   the 
rights  of  the  peerage.    On  the  2d 
September   18S0,  he   voted  (under 
protest  made  bv  the  Earl  of  Bosebery, 
but  not  seconded)  at  the  election  of 
representative    peers  at    Holyrood; 
again  on  the  Sd  June  1831,  but  under 
a  protest   formally  entered  by  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Lord  Lauder- 
dale.   On  the  29th  August  1831,  he 
petitioned  for  leave  to  do  homage  at 
the   coronation,  as    hereditary-lieu- 
tenant  of  Nova   Scotia!  — created 
several  baronets   in   right   of  such 
lieutenancy,  one  of  whom  was  his 
agent  Mr  Banks,  to  whom  he  also 
assigned    16,000  acres   of  land   in 
Nova  Scotia,  but  who  resigned  the 
rank  after  Ins  quarrel  with  the  pri- 
soner in  1834-5 ;  and  finally,  on  the 
25th  January  1838,  positively  for- 
warded to  Lord  Melbourne  a  solemn 
protest,  as  hereditary-lieutenant  of 
her  Mi^esty  in  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  (mcluding  New  Brunswick,) 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  against 
the  appointment  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Durham  as  Governor- Oeneral  of  the 
<:olony  I    That  this  was  at  all  events 
a  bold  and  decbive  line  of  operations, 
apparently  indicating  supreme  confi- 
dence in  the  validity  of  his  preten- 
sions, no  one  will   doubt;    and  it 
renders  deeply  interesting  the  inquiry 
on  which  we  are  about  to  enter.    Li 
the  mean  time,  however,  a  question 


may  occur— Whence  could  be  derived 
the  funds  requisite  for  carrying  oa 
these  expensive— these  extensive  and 
complicated — operations,  in  diflerent 
and  distant  parts  of  the  worid  ?    In 
the  year  1829  the  prisoner  quitted 
Worcester,  reduced  to  great  distress, 
and  came  to  London,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself  in   lodgings    at   the 
comer  of  Jermyn  Street  and  Regent 
Street.    While  there,  again,  as  was 
reluctantly  testified  by  a  witness  at 
the  trial,t  he  was  ^^  in  great  distress 
for  money,— unable  to  pay  for  his 
lodgmgs— and  he  acknowledged  Uiat 
he  had  left  his  butcher's  bill  at  Wor- 
cester unpaid,  and  that  his  ftmily 
were  in  great  distress  there.**    Such, 
however,  were  the  results  of  his  con- 
fident and  enterprising  energy— such 
the  reliance  placed  on  his  representa- 
tions of  success,  in  enforcing  his  claims 
in  America — and  the  eclat  which  he 
derived  from  fi^equently  and  publicly 
asserting  and  exercising  the  rights  of 
the  peera|(e— that  in  about  eighteen 
months'  time  he  actually  succeeded  In 
raising  from  one  agent  alone,  on  the 
faith  of  bis  prospects,  no  less  a  sum, 
though  at  enormous  rates  of  interest, 
than  £13,000.    He  now  brought  np 
his  family  to  town,  established  them 
in  fashionable  quarters,  and  lived  ex- 
pensively ;  and  also  opened  an  office 
In   Parliament    Street,    whence   he 
issued  advertisements  for  the  sale  of 
territories  in  Canada,  and  debentures 
on  his  American  possessions  I 

Let  us  now,  however,  inspect  the 
machinery  by  which  he  originally  pro- 
posed and  attempted  to  raise  himself 
from  comparative  social  obscurity  to 
distinction,  firom  extreme  poverty  to 
vast  wealth,  to  ally  himself  to  aristo- 
cracy, and  indeed  become  one  of  its 
prominent  members. 

The  proposition  which  he  nadertook 
to  prove,  as  has  been  seen,  was,  that 
he  was  the  areaigreai-greai-armuison 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Sttriiug.  We  shall 
now  place  before  our  readers  so  much 
only  of  the  various  pedimes  as  is  ne« 
cessaiy  to  trace,  and  render  interesting 
to  follow,  the  operations  attributed  to 
the  prisoner : — 


*  Swinton^  2d.  Append,  p.  Ixxziii. 
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WiLUAM  (flnl  Eari,  died  13th  Febmaiy  1640.) 


Third  Jioo. 


Fourth  ton. 
I 


IHeory  (third  Bari.  diMl  164 1. )  (No.  1)  JoHir  (called  "  of  Oarkmore,"  dl«d 
I  I  1W6.) 

WUUam  HeMjr  (fourth  Eari,  died  lOO.) 

^grandaoa,)  f 

McendEari,  [_  _•_ 

died  l^¥k  Henry  (fifth  Earl,  died  1738,  without  (No.  3}  John  (Reverend,  died  1743.) 


(No.  2)  John  ^called  "of  Antrim/'  died 
I  1711  i 


Hannah  (married  Humphreys  thorn 
I  hi  1741,  died  1814.) 


Here,  it  will  be  observed,  we  haye 
three  Henrys^  in  immediate  snccessioD, 
Earls  of  btiiiiog,  and  three  Johns '^ 
which  Henrys  and  Johns  were  respec- 
tively and  snccessively  brothers,  first 
consins,  and  second  cousins ;  and  one 
naturally  asks,  Why  did  not  John  (No. 
3,)  the  claimant*s  grandfather,  at  once 
take  up  the  earldom,  on  the  death, 
without  issue,  of  his  second  cousin, 
Henry  the  fifth  earl,  whom  he  sur- 
vived fonr  years  ?    A  second  obser- 
vation arising  on  the  above  pedigree 
is,  that  the   claimant  derives   title 
through  a  female  descent — Hannah^ 
his  moUier,  claiming  to  do  so  by  means 
of  the  irrecoverable  but  sweeping  char- 
ter of  Novodamus,    The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are,  as  we 
have  already  seen,*  two  patents  of 
nobility  to  the  Stirling  family,  respec- 
tively dated  the  4th  September  1630, 
and  the  14th  June  1633,  giving  the 
titles,  first  of  Viscount,  then  of  £ari, 
**to   him  and  his  hbibs-male  for 
ever,  bearing  the  name  and  arms  of 
Alexander."    To  establish  his  right 
under  these  patents,  the  prisoner  must 
^  course  have  proved  that  he  was 
heir-male  of  the  first  Earl  of  Stirling. 
That  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
mere  pedigree— showing  himself  the 
last  of  an   unbroken  succession    of 
males.   But  the  prisoner  set  up  a  case 
of  a  totally  different  nature— in  a 
word,  that  the  fiist  eari  ''  being,"  to 
•quote  from  a  ^*  statement  of  William 
Crordoi,"  hereafter  referred  to,  **  under 
great  dejection  of  sphrit,  after  losing 
throe  of  his  sons,  who  had  given  him 
the  brightest  hopes ;  and  fearing,  from 
the  declining  sUte  of  health  of  two  of 
y^  survivors,  that  his  honours  might 


(the  Claimant.) 

at  no  dlst*.  period  pass  to  a  collateral 
branch  of  his  family,  rrsigmrd  bis 
titles  and  estates  into  the  king^s 
hands ;  who,  by  a  charter  under  the 
great  seal,  bearing  date  the  7th  Dec. 
1639,  (i.e.  two  months  only  before  the 
earPs  death,)  conferred  them  dx  novo 
[^de  novo  aedit^^  ^PO^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^® 
heirs-male  of  his  bodye :  which/aiimg 
[the  whole  case  hinges  on  this  clause] 

to  y*  ELDEST  HEIRS-FEMALE  WITHOUT 
mVISION     OF     THE     LAST    OF    SUCH 

HEIRS-MALE  hereafter  succeeding  to 
the  titles,  honours,  and  dignities  afore- 
said, and  to  the  heirs-icalb  to  be 
procreated  of  the  bodye  of  such  heirS' 
female."  i  "  iVbte  " —continued  Mr 
Gordon — **  I  have  not  met  with  this 
charter  in  our  publick  records ;  but 
from  a  marginal  reference  to  y«  57 
volume  of  y«  Reg*,  of  the  GS  Seal, 
w*".  I  noticed  while  I  was  taking  y"" 
foregoing  clause  of  limitation  from  Mr 
James  Hay^s  transcript,  I  am  led  to 
conclude  that  y*  chartre  was  entered 
in  a  part  of  that  vol.  where  several 
leaves  are  now  awantmg.  Be  my  con- 
jecture true  or  false,  little  importeth, 
however,  since  the  origiffal  charter  is 
at  this  time  [14th  January  1728J  in 
ye  possession  of  Titos.  Confers^  Esq*, 
of  Catherdaigh,  in  y«  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  who  will  no  doubt  let  yon 
have  inspection  thereof,  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  may  fUcther  be  wdHng  to 
give  it  up  to  you,  as  it  ''^n  **«  '^^  ^'^ 
nse  to  him."  On  the 
document,  in  the  handw 
Reverend  Jolm  Alexande 
"No.  3,  from  Mr  W.G 
14JanM723.  Rec*.  21 
the  foot  of  the  "State 
following  "Attestation 
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compared  the  limitations  ocunred  on 
the  other  side  in  English  by  Mr  Wil- 
liam Grordon,  with  those  cont^.  in  the 
original  charter  of  the  7th  Dec.  1639, 
ai  prtaaU  in  wttf  ketpmg ;  and  for  Mr 
Alexander's  satisfaction,  I  do  hereby 
certifye  that  the  said  Wm.  Gordon  has 
given  a  trae  and  faithful  translation 
of  the  danse  by  which  the  estates  and 
titles  of  Lord  Stirling  are  limited  in 
the  aforesaid  charter,  and  descend  to 
the  heirs  therein  mentioned.  Witness 
my  hand,  this  10th  day  of  July  1723. 
Thomas  Conyers."  Thos  the  pri- 
soner's case  was,  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  this  all-important  charter  of 
^^  Novodamug^^^  as  it  was  called, 
operating  so  great  a  change  in  the 
destination  of  the  honours  of  the  Stir- 
ling family ;  and  then  that  be,  by  hU 
descent,  satisfied  its  conditions.  Bat 
this  ori^nal  charter  itself,  he  declared 
from  the  first,  was  not  fbrthcoming ; 
and  not  only  was  it  lost  or  destroy^, 
but  also  tke  qffidal  record  of  ii  in  the 
Register  of  the  Great  Seal ;  and  his 
reliance  was  placed  on  the  next  best 
procurable  evidence  of  its  existence, 
afforded  (after  proof  of  the  loss  or  the 
destruction  of  the  original)  by  authen- 
tic quotations  from  its  essential  pro- 
visions, by  the  persons  who  had  made 
such  quotations  from  the  original,  but 
above  all  by  the  famous  excerpt  of 
the  charter,  so  fortunately  discovered 
in  Ireland  by  Mr  Banks.  What  dear, 
cogent,  conclusive  evidence,  however, 
was  requisite  to  establish  such  facts  1 
and  what  courageous  confidence  most 
he  have  had  in  the  merits  of  bis  case, 
who  undertook  to  dare  the  lynx-eyed 
scrutiny  to  which  his  ^*  proofed'  would 
be  inevitably  exposed  1 

Divested  of  all  technicalities  and 
superfluous  statements,  the  following 
is  the  first  public  formal  account  of 
the  matter  given  by  the  prisoner,  in 
the  former  of  the  two  actions  already 
alluded  to,  brought  by  him  in  1829  to 
establish  or  **  prove  the  tenor ''  of  the 
original  oharto'.  His  prayer  was, 
''  That  it  might  be  declared  and  de- 
cerned that  the  charter  was  in  form 
following,  [setUag  it  out  in  the  ori- 
ginal Latin— and  pretty  I.4Uinity  it  is 
—according  to  the  excerpts,]  and  that 
each  '  decree*  should  be  in  all  respecto 
as  valid  and  efl^ual  a  document  to 


the  pursuer  (the  prisoner^  in  all  cases, 
causes,  and  questions  whatsoever,  aa 
the  original  charter  of  Novociasnu*^ 
if  extant  and  found,  would  be,  not- 
withstanding the  same  has  been  lost 
and  is  amissing,  and  cannot  n#w  be 
discovered.**  ♦ 

After  setting   out   at  length  the 
various  original  and  undoubted  pa- 
tents of  nobility  and  charters  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Stirling,  the  ^*  summons*^ 
proceeded  to  recite  his  resignation, 
for   a   re-grant,    of  his    titles    and 
honours,    and   the'  new  charter   of 
Novodamus,  accordingly,  of  the  7th 
December  1639,  with  the  new  limita- 
tions.    These  stated  the  snocessive 
descents  of  the  title  to  the  fifth  Eari, 
who  died  without  issue ;  after  whic^ 
substantially  the   following   carious 
narrative  was  given,  and  which  la 
well  worthv  of  attentive  considiau- 
tion,  as  a£fording  a  key  to  mnchof 
what  follows.    The  Reverend  Jdui 
Alexander,    the  grandfather  of  the 
IMisoner,  (John  No.  30  being  at  thta 
time  heir-jMreiumptive  to  the  earldom, 
proceeded,  in  the  year  1722,  to  col- 
lect the  evidence  o^  his  right  of  sno* 
oession.    This,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  after  his  second  cousin,  the  last 
earl,  had  enjoyed  the  peerage  and 
estates  for  thirty-two  years— <lonbt- 
leas  without  having  alive,  at  that  tittle^ 
any  issue  to  suoMed  him ;  which  is 
obviously  intended  to  account  for  the 
heir-presumptive  being  then  on  the 
look-out  after  his  own  rights.    One 
should  have  thought,  however,  revert- 
mg  to  the  state  of.  the  pedigree  al- 
ready given,  that  all  was  «im|4e  and 
straightforward  enou^,  as  in  an  or- 
dinary case  of  succession  to  a  peerage. 
But  the  reverend  grandfother  of  the 
prisoner  is  reproseated  to  have  taken 
some  peculiar  steps  in  1722.  He  em- 
ployed an  Edinburgh  expert  in  gene- 
alogy— the  Mr  William  Gordon,  of 
whom  we  have  aU«ady  heard — to 
''collect  the  evidmee  of  ike  ri§hu  of 
succession,  and  draw  out  a  statem^it 
of  the  descent"     Mr   Gordon   set 
aboot  his  task;  and  early  in  1725 
transmitted  to  his  employer  a  transla- 
tion ef  the  limitations  in  the  charter 
of  Novodamus,  of  the  9Ui  Deoember 
1639,  made,  however, from  only  tkcopf 
•f  it;  stating  that  the  origimd  was  in 
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the  hands  of  a  Mr  Tboxas  Cosr- 
TXB8,  Master  extraordinary  in  Chan- 
oery  in  Ireland.  On  this,  the  heir- 
preeamptiye  empk^red  an  Irish  pro- 
fessional man,  skilled  in  snch  matters 
— a  Mr  Hoyenden^to  make  fhrther 
inqniry  in  Ireland.  He  went,  ac- 
eordlngly,  to  this  Mr  Thomas  Con- 
yers  on  the  lOth  Jnly  1723,  who  al- 
lowed him  toeee  the  precimu  original 
dkoriar^  which  he  *^mo8t  minutely 
examined,**  and  fonnd  to  agree  with 
the  aoconntofit  which  had  been  snp- 

gied  to  him  by  Mr  Gordon.  The 
ir-presnmptive  (John  No.  3)  after- 
wards snooeeded  in  getting  possession 
Ckf  this  same  original  charter,  which, 
on  his  death  in  1743,  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  widow,  who  shortly  after- 
wards went  to  EngUind,  and  settled 
at  Birmingham.  About  the  year 
1758,  however,  (that  is,  nineteen 
years  after  the  death  of  the  fifth  earl, 
and  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of 
her  husband)  the  Rererend  John 
Alexander  —  according  to  the  pri- 
soner's case — ^mnst  haye  been  for 
four  years  dejmre  the  sixth  eaii,  and 
died  snch !  This  inyalnable  charter, 
the  foundation  of  the  fiimily  hononrs, 
hayhoLg  been  very  caremlly  and 
secretly  kept  by  the  ife  jure  countess, 
was  feloniously  stolen  from  her  by 
one  of  her  seryants,  who  had  been 
bribed  to  do  so  by  the  William  Alex- 
ander of  America,  who  was  then  lay- 
ing claim  to  the  title.*  This  gentle- 
man haying  thus  obtained  possession 
of  it,  entered  into  an  agreement  of 
partition  of  the  family  estates  witii 
two  nephews  of  the  fifth  earl  liying  in 
England,  obtained  the  charter  from 
their  hands,  and  thereupon  assumed 
the  title,  and,  after  a  time,  either 
suppressed  or  destroyed  the  charter  I 
The  claimant  (the  prisoner)  had  pub- 
licly advertised  and  offered  a  reward 
for  the  disoovery  of  the  missing  char- 
ter, but  in  yiun;  and,  as  a  foriom 
hope,  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  in 
America,  among  the  persons  into 
whose  hands  the  papers,  &c.,  of  the 
aforesaid  Mr  William  Alexander  had 
come  m  the  year  1806.  These  per- 
sons swore  (in  America)  that  all  his 
papers  had  been  **  sent  to  auction  en 
imuas,"  prior  to  the  year  1812,  and 


that  ^^  among  them  were  a  number  of 
large  parchments,"  and  that,  though 
diligent  search  had  been  made  for 
them ,  none  could  then  be  found  or  heard 
of.  The  claimant  next  averred  that 
the  original  charter  had  been  dnly 
regbtered  in  the  Register  of  the  Great 
Seal,  at  Edinburgh,  but  that  the  re- 
cord of  it  ^^  had  perished  or  disap- 
peared** in  consequence  of  the  loss — a 
matter  of  public  notorif'ty— of  a  part 
of  the  Register,  as  had  been  officially 
testified  by  the  Lords  of  Council  and 
Session  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
27th  February  1760.  For  these 
reasons,  *•*•  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  said  diar- 
ter  of  Novodamus,  that  the  tkkor  of 
it  should  be  proved,**  as  prayed  for  ;t 
that  the  claimant  *^  was  possessed  of 

AN  ABBIDGKD  COPT  OR  ABSTRACT  Of 

the  said  charter,**  which  could  be  pro- 
duced in  Court  with  the  summons ; 
that   such    copy   or    abstract    was 
authenticated  by  the  said   Thomas 
Conyers,    who     had    the    original 
charter  in  his  keeping ;  and  the  same^ 
and  other  documents  offered,  are  suf- 
ficient evidence  for  proving  the  exist- 
ence and  tenor  of  the  said  charter." 
It  may  be  here  as  well  to  give  some 
notion  of  what  is  called  in  Scotland 
t  diarter    of   *^  Novodamus,**    and 
which  we  find,  in  our  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  some  difficulty  in 
squaring  precisely,  in  pomt  of  charac- 
ter, with  the  tenor  of  the  instrument 
put  forward  as  snch  by  the  prisoner^ 
as  indicated  in  a  former  page4    A 
charter  of  i^Tovodamus  does  not,  in 
spite  of  its  name,  necessarily  imply 
the  existence  of  a  former  charter,  but 
may  be  equally  an  original  or  a  re- 
newed grant — everything  comprised 
by  it  is  held  to  be  effectually  con- 
veyed to  the  donee,  though  he  may 
have  had  no  antecedent  title  to  it. 
The  true  nature  of  the  charter  of 
Novodamus,  however,  is 
superior — ^whether  the  ( 
subject— really  re-grants 
therein  contained,  to  reoK 
feet  or  flaw  in  thid  forme 
where  the  grantee  seeks  U 
thens  diargeable  in  respe 
ties — 1.«.,  emoluments  fi 
the  8uperior.§    It  may 
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bear  in  mind  this  attempted  explana- 
tion, when  hereafter  adverting  to  one 
or  two  clanses  in  the  famous  ^*  Ex- 
cerpt-charter of  Novodamos."  When 
the  fact  is  adverted  to  of  the  prisoner 
having,  as  long  before  as  the  years 
1815  or  1816,  consulted  Mr  Gorrie, 
his  family  solicitor— a  respectable 
professional  man,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  the  confidential  ad- 
viser and  trustee  of  the  prisoner's 
father— on  the  subject  of  his  claim 
to  the  earldom,  and  then  acknow- 
ledged to  him  that  **  he  had  no  docu* 
mentSy  or  no  effectual  documents,  to 
support  his  claims ;"  and  that  it  was 
not  till  ten  or  eleven  years  afcorwards 
that  we  have  any  trace  of  his  move- 
ments or  proceedings ;  when,  In  1826, 
he  produced  the  affidavit  of  Hoven- 
den,  the  statement  of  Gordon,  and 
the  certificate  of  Conyers,  and,  three 
years  afterwards,  the  memorable 
**  excerpt"  charter,  of  which  he  had 
heard  for  the  first  time  from  Mr 
Banks  in  March  1829 — when  all  this 
is  borne  in  mind  together,  the  above 
narrative  affords  matter  for  curious 
speculation,  especially  as  to  the  state 
of  facts  existing  in  1815,  and  the  de- 
velopments of  the  ensuing  ten  years. 
M^e  must,  however,  hasten  on. 

The  Crown  lawyers  were  at  length 
startled  by  the  persevering  energy, 
system,  and  success,  which  charac- 
terised and  attended  the  movements 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  results  to 
which  they  were  leading.  In  the 
year  1883,  therefore,  they  resolved  to 
undertake  the  task  of  demolishing  the 
entire  fabric  of  his  proofs  ;  and,  on 
the  15th  of  JanuaiT,  in  that  year, 
commenced  formidable  proceecungs, 
denominated  as  those  of  "  Reductive- 
ImprobtUtoHy^  having  for  their  object 
to  obtain  a  solemn  judicial  declara- 
tion that  everything  done  by  the 
prisoner,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
claim,  was  null  and  void,  and,  as 
«uch,  should  be  rescinded  and  annulled; 
that  his  vouchers  were  fabricated,  and 
that  he  was  not  the  great- great-great- 
l^randson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Stirling, 
and  had  no  pretensions  to  assume  the 
name  or  title,  or  exercise  the  rights 
Appertaining  to  it.  Thus,  at  length 
challenged  to  mortal  encoanter,  the 


[April, 
prisoner  brought  forward,  in  sup- 
port of  his  clum,  several  witnesses, 
as  well  as  documentary  evidence^ 
among  which  were  the  affidavits  of 
Henry  Hovenden  aforementioned,  and 
one  Sara  Lyner;  but  the  celebrated 
*^  excerpC^  having,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  twice  rejected  by  the  Conrts  in 
former  proceedings,  did  not  make  its 
appearance  in  this  new  and  serious 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  It  appears 
to  nave  been  a  very  protracted  in- 
quiry—three years  having  elapsed 
between  the  commencement  of  it  in 
January  1833,  and  the  delivery  of 
the  Lord  Ordinary's  (Cockbnm)  inter- 
locutory judgment,  at  the  close  of 
December  1836. 

The  object  of  the  prisoner  in  that 
inquiry  was  to  prove  the  pedigree,  as 
it  appears  in  a  previous J>age^— that 
is,  to  connect  the  three  John  Aiexcm- 
ders  there  set  forth,  in  the  relation- 
ship of  father,  son,  and  grandson: 
and  the  object  of  his  opponents,  of 
course,  was  to  disprove  such  relation- 
ship. Judging  solely  from  the  ma- 
terials placed  before  us  by  Mr  Swin- 
ton,  and  not  familiar  with  the  details 
of  Scotch  legal  proceedings,  we  arc 
astonished  at  the  time  taken  to  de- 
molish the  most  flimsy  structure  of 
pedigree  proof  we  ever  remember  to 
have  seen— always  excepting  in  the 
droll  page  of  the  novelist.  In  the 
English  courts,  half  a  day  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  purpose.  Nay,  we 
question  whether  any  member  of  the 
Bar,  with  any  legid  reputation  to  lose 
or  endanger,  would  have  seriously 
offered,  or  at  least  pressed  on  a  judge 
and  jury,  such  evidence  as  was  ten- 
dered, and  long  and  solemnly  can- 
vassed, by  the  l^ttish  Conrts  in  this 
instance :  we  are  speaking,  of  course, 
without  the  advantage  of  having  the 
full  proceedings  before  us.  Tet  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  the  Lord  Ordinaryf  '^ 
exceedingly  able  and  convincing,  and 
characterised  by  a  courteous  and  dig- 
nified gravity,  pregnant  with  indica- 
tions of  suppressed  severity  of  com- 
ment on  the  audacity  which  could 
have  oflfered  such  materials  for  judi- 
cial exposition.  The  case  stood 
briefly  thus,  according  to  the  import- 
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ant  and  dedaive  jadgment.  It  was 
admitted  by  the  Crown  lawyers  that 
the  prisoner  was  the  lawfal  son  of 
Hannah  Alexander,  and  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Reverend  John 
Alexander,  said  to  have  died  in  1743 ; 
but  they  strenuously  denied  its  hav- 
ing been  proved  that  he  was  the  son 
of  John  (No.  2)  of  Antrim,  or  that 
this  last  was  the  son  of  John  (No.  1) 
of  Crartmore,  the  fourth  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Stirling.  ^^  The  whole  of 
the  defender's  case^'"*  said  the  Lord 
Ordinary  emphatically,  *'  depends 
upon  the  genuineness  of  these  two  de* 
scents^  In  attacking  that  case,  the 
Crown  lawyers  proved  incontestably, 
at  starting,  that  John  of  Gartmore, 
(so  called  because  he  had  married 
Agnes  Graham,  the  heiress  of  Gart- 
more,) had  issue  by  her  a  daughter 
only  I  Unless,  therefore,  as  was  mti- 
maied  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  during  the 
progress  of  the  case^  and  coincided  in 
by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  he  con- 
tracted   a    SECOND     BiARRIAGE,    the 

whole  case  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
lucky  suggestion  was  eageriy  snatched 
at ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  there  had 
been  such  a  second  marriage.  Of 
such  marriage,  however,  not  a  tittle 
of  evidence  was  offered,  except  infer- 
entially,  from  the  supposed  proofs  of 
his  having  had  a  son  I  '*  The  fact  of 
the  second  marriage,"  said  the  Lord 
Ordinary,  ^^  is  not  even  attempted  to 
be  established  by  any  direct  or  sepa- 
rate evidence."  This  seemed  like 
laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 
Next  came  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  the 
proof  of  *^  the  filiation  of  the  two 
Johns,"  consisting  of  the  two  affida- 
vits of  Sara  Lyner  and  Hovenden, 
a  tomb-stone  inscription,  and  the 
examination  of  two  very  old  female 
witnesses.  First,  as  to  the  affidavits, 
even  admitting  them  to  be  genuine, 
they  seemed  liable  to  almost  every 
conceivable  objection  to  their  admissi- 
bility :  made,  not  by  relatives  or  con- 
nections, but  by  total  strangers  to  the 
family,  of  whose  means  of  knowledge 
nothing  was  known !  in  no  judicial 
cause !  before  no  opponent  capable  of 
questioning  and  testing  their  truth, 
nnder  circumstances  ^'with  which" 
said  the  Lord  Ordinary,  ^^  we  are  not 


in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  I " 
made  not  post  UUm^  but  post  eon- 
Iroversiam  motami  They  might 
have  been  voluntary  affidavits,  and 
made  for  fraudulent  purposes  I  The 
Lord  Ordinary,  notwithstanding, 
deemed  it  advisable,  on  the  whole, 
not  to  reject  them  in  limine,  as  inad- 
missible, but  to  admit  them  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  their  credit 
and  efficacy.  The  affidavit  of  Sara 
Lyner  was  so  ludicrously  deficient  in 
all  formal  attributes  of  authenticitv 
and  attestation,  that  *^  it  was  difficult 
to  imagine  any  document  introduced 
into  a  case  with  poorer  recommenda- 
tions." The  affidavit  of  Hovenden 
presented  itself  in  an  infinitelv  more 
questionable  shape,  for,  though  pro- 
fessing to  have  been  sworn  before, 
and  to  bear  the  signature  of,  one  **  J. 
Focklington— admitted  by  the  Grown 
lawyers  to  have  been  a  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Ireland  in  1723,  and 
attested  by  Hovenden,  whose  signa- 
ture purported  to  be  asain  attested 
by  a  notary-public — wey  averred 
that  the  paper  on  which  the  body  of 
the  affidavit  was  written  had  been 
oririnally  covered  with  some  other 
writing,  constituting  the  affidavit 
really  sworn  before  Baron  Pockling- 
ton ;  and  which  had  been  chemically 
removed,  to  make  way  for  the  exist- 
ing affidavit."  ^^  The  evidence  of  this 
charge  of  fabrication,"  said  the  Lord 
Ordinary,  "which  is  not  directed 
against  the  defender  (i,e,  the  prisoner) 
personally,  consists  of  the  appearance 
of  the  paper,  and  the  uncontradicted 
testimony  of  Dr  Fyfe  and  Dr  Gre- 
gory, two  gentlemen  of  undoubted  cha- 
racter and  skill  in  chemistry."  "  The 
Lord  Ordinary" — he  continues  in  a 
forbearing  tone — "  ^  very  unwilling 
to  hold  this  painful  charge  to  be 
legally  established,*  and  therefore 
carries  the  result  no  farther  than  this 
—that  the  paper  is  exposed  to  a  de- 
gree of  suspicion  which  makes  it  un- 
safe to  rely  on  this  document." 
Having  thus  tolerated  the  reception 
of  these  two  disgraced  documents,  let 
us  see  what  they  contaftled.  That  of 
Sara  L3mer  stated  that  she  was 
eighty- four  years  old ;  nursed  the 
miother  of  the  Rev.  Jphn  Alexander 


*  Neither  of  these  affidavits  formed  au  article  of  charge  in  the  indictments  against 
the  prisoner. 
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(Joha  No.  3)  wlMQ  he  was  born ;  and 
that  he  was  the  son  of  John  of  An- 
trim (No.  2,)  in  whose  family  she  had 
Kred  twen^  yeacs.  '^  Bat  how  did 
she  connect  John  of  Antrim  with 
John  of  Grartmore?  How  pass  orer 
this  great  golf?  She  said  that  ker 
meiktr  had  lired  in  the  service  of 
Lord  Montgomery ;"  and  while  there 
(no  date  given)  Mr  John  Alexander 
of  GarimoTBy  a  son  of  the  Lord  Sdr- 
Hne,  in  Scotlond,  came  to  see  my 
lord,  and  brought  with  him  his  only 
aon" — who  was — *^Mr  John  Alex- 
ander of  Antrim ! "  This  is  the  whole 
scope  of  the  affidavit — ^^the  unex- 
plained euterium^  or  conjecture,  of  that 
solitary  witness — *^he  brought  with 
him  faja  only  son,  and  that  son  was 
—John  of  Antrim!**  The  second 
affidavit  is  one  which,  if  true,  settled 
the  whole  matter  oompendiouslyf 
completely,  and  conclusively,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  prisoner.  Mr  Hovenden 
conunenced  by  the  invaluable  state- 
ment, that  he  was  ^*  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  reverend  minister, 
John  Alexander,  grandton^  and  onfy 
nude  represeniatme  of  John  AUamnder 
of  Gartmore,  the^th  son  of  WiUutm, 
Jtm  Earl  of  Stirlmff,  m  Scotland;^ 
which  tend  John  Alexemder  was  for* 
merfy  of  Anirim;  ^^but  was  then 
(16th  July  1723)  dwelUng  in  War- 
wickshu^  in  Great  Britain  I  *'  It  was 
to  establish  as  facts  the  above  com- 
plete little  course  of  descent  that  this 
affidavit  had  been  offered  in  evidence : 
but  the  above  pregnant  sentoice 
formed  only  an  introductoiy  state- 
ment,  the  body  of  the  affidavit  con- 
sisting of  an  account  of  its  deponent 
having  been  informed  by  the  said 
Bev.  John  Alexander  (John  No.  3) 
that  the  original  charter  of  the  eari- 
dom  was  in  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Conyers — to  whom  the  deponent 
went  at  the  particular  desire  of  Mr 
Alexander,  on  ^e  10th  July  1723, 
and  was  shown  the  original  charter, 
in  Latin,  dated  the  7th  December 
1639 :  and  then  followed  ''  a  faithful 
translation  of  the  clause*'  which 
operated  that  signal  change  b  the 
original  destination,  under  which  the 
prisoner  claimed.  And,  finally,  there 
was  indorsed,  or  subscribed,  to  their 
affidavit,  the  following  memorandum, 
piuporting  to  be  by  a  son  of  the  afore* 
said  Thomas  Conyors : — 


^*  I  wilUngly  bear  testjmony  ta  tW 
truth  of  this  statement  and  the  writtira. 
affidavit.  Lord  StirUng'soharter  was 
trusted  to  My  fait  >b<*cr  in  tnmbkras 
timea,  by  y  doG^  Mary,  Coontesse  of 
Mr  Alexander,  without  the  present 
£ari*s  oensenk 

"  Cariow,  20th  July  1728. 

"ThOS.  Ck)KTKR8." 

By  *'  the  present  Eari,**  was  meant 
the  fifth  and  last  Eari  of  Stirling— 
who  survived  the  year  in  which  this 
affidavit  purported  to  have  been  made 
sixteen  years  I  It  is  pertinent  here, 
with  a  view  to  sobseooent  elocida- 
tion,  to  remind  the  reader  of  8:nother 
similar  attestatkm,  by  this  Mr  '*>  Tho- 
mas Conyers"— {ante,  p.  470]— to  the 
accuracy  <tf  Mr  William  Gordon's  ab- 
stract of  the  saoK  clause  of  limitation 
in  the  charter  in  qaestioii. 

As  this  affidavit  was  put  forward 
before  the  Lord  Ordhiary  only  for  the 
sake  of  its  statement  of  pedigree,  he 
despatched  it  on  the  same  ground  as 
that  on  which  he  had  disposed  of  the 
affidavit  of  Sara  Lyner  —  vis.,  as 
only  a  general  assertion  by  a  stranger 
to  die  £uiiily,  with  no  circnmstanoe 
stated  in  sni^rt  of  that  assertion. 
So  much  for  the  affidavits.  Then 
comes  some  tombstone  evidence. 

''  Tombstones,"  said  the  Lord  Or- 
dinary, with  a  sort  of  subdued  sar- 
casm, **  have  sometimes  gone  far  to 
decide  pedigrees :  but  probably  none 
were  ever  founded  <m,  in  circnm- 
staaces  like  the  one  relied  on  by  the 
defonder."  And  the  reader  will  pro- 
bably be  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
evidence  consisted  of  an  alleged  in- 
scription on  a  tombstone  In  the 
Churchyard  at  Newtown-lands,  in  Ire- 
land; whidi  inscription,  quoth  the 
Lord  Ordinaiy,  drily,  "  is  very  strong 
in  the  defender's  [the  prisoner's]  fa- 
vour ;  as  strong  as  if  it  had  boen  oom- 
posed  for  this  vmeassT  The  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  this  observation,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  have  oocasion  to 
present  him,  in  full  splendour,  with 
this  ''  Inscription."  Suffice  it  to  say, 
for  the  present,  that  the  tombstone 
whi<^  bore  it  was  coofessedly  not  in 
existence;  the  copy  relied  on  was 
alleged  to  have  been  inscribed  on  a 
page  in  a  Bible,  whldi  also  was  con- 
fessedly not  in  existence  I  And  the 
shape  in  which  the  copy  was  pre- 
sented was — a  piece  ox  paper,  pur- 
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portkw  to  bsre  been  that  page  in 
that  BiUel  The  aDe^  leaf  was 
headed  Ihiu: — ^^^Inacnptioa  on  aiy 
frmujfaAof^M  [John  No.  1— of  Gart- 
BoreJ  tomb,  at  NewtOQ :  copied  for 
me  by  Mr  Hud.  LTtUeton."  Who 
this  last  gendemaa  was  bo  oae  knew : 
BO  one  proTed  his  hand-writhig— but 
we  shaU  shortlj  hear  Bomethiag  not  a 
Uttle  eniiois  about  him.  And  the 
onlj  evidence  in  support  of  this  all- 
important  document  was  a  sort  of 
certificate  bj  four  persons — that  ^  this 
leaf,  taftoi  wU  of  poor  Jokn^t  biUe,  is 
pat  up,  with  the  other  fiimily  papers, 
iar  n^  son  Benjamin.  Done  this 
16  Dec  1766v  in  the  presence  of  my 
fticnds,  whOy  at  my  request,  hare 
subscribed  their  names  as  witnesses  t" 
The  absardity  ef  aU  this  is  cuttingly 
az|Mise4  by  the  Lord  Ordinary,  it 
WSB  then  sou^t  to  corroborate  this 
alleged  "copy"  by  showing  that 
there  real^  had  been  such  a  tomb* 
stone:  ana  how  thinks  the  reader? 
By  the  evidence  of  a  pauper  eighty 
years  old,  the  widow  of  a  mason,  who, 
forty-four  years  before,  toid  her  that 
be  had  seen  a  tombstone  in  the  floor 
of  the  old  dinrdi,  with  the  words« 
''John  Alexander,  Esq.,  Antrim^** 
'upon  it ;  and  that  be  had  built  this 
stone  i^  the  walls  <tf  the  chnrdi  for 
better  preservatkm.  If  se,  it  was  safe 
and  Tisifale  in  the  wall  at  the  time  of 
his  telling  her  thai  fact— vis.,  in  1792 : 
and  that  fact  was  direct^  and  con- 
dusively  disproved  by  evidence  1 

finally,  the  old  panper  aforesaid,  and 
another  elderly  woman,  were  called 
to  speak  to  statements  concerning  the 
fact  of  relationship  in  dispute,  ex- 
eeeding  in  absurdity  even  what  has 
gone  before— hearsay,  upon  hearsay, 
•pon  hearsio^  1  For  instance,  one  of 
them,  a  strsnger,  says — ^*'  /heard  my 
mmdmoiker  say,  that  she  heaid 
herfaiher  say  I  that  the  said  John  of 
Antrim  was  come  of  the  Alexander 
from  Scotland,  and  was  nearfy  related 
to  the  Eari  of  Mount  Alexander,  in 
Ireland.  I  heard  my  grandmother 
also  say  that  $he  had  heard  from  her 
fatiwty  that  John  of  Gartmore  wss— 
the  HonenraUe  John  Al^»nder,  and 
wss  the  father  of  John  of  Antrim !  I !  "* 
''On  the  whole,"  oondudes  the 
Lord  Ordinary ,"  be  is  of  opinion  that 


tiie  evidence,  whether  considered  in 
its  separate  parts,  or  as  a  whole,  is 
utterly  insuflicient  to  sustain  the  ver- 
dicts. And  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  number  of  collateral 
(acts  by  whidi,  if  the  clafaa  be  well 
founded,  the  proof  might  have  been 
strengthened,  but  in  which  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  evidence."  The  Lord 
Ordinary  decreed  accordingly,  leav- 
ing the  claimant  to  the  Stirling  peer- 
age prostrate.  Bitter,  indeed,  must 
have  been  his  mortification  and  dis- 
appointment, at  the  blight  thus  fatten 
upon  the  fond  hopes  of  so  many  years, 
rendering  all  his  anxieties  and  exer- 
tions utterly  bootless. 

But  how  little  he  must  have 
dreamed  of  the  wonderful  events 
which  a  very  few  months,  nay»  weeks, 
were  to  produce  I  They  may  have 
appeared  to  him  like  two  direct  and 
irary  special  interpositions  of  Provi- 
dence in  his  behalf  I 

It  will  have  been  remembered  that 
the  Lord  Ordinary  emphatically  de- 
clared the  two  great  gaps  in  the 
pedigree  proof  to  be— the  Bev.  John 
Alexander's  (John  No.  3)  being  the 
son  of  John  of  Antrim  (John  No.  2 ;) 
and  John  of  Antrim's  being  the  son 
of  John  of  Gartmore  (John  No.  1.) 
This  decree  was  pronounced  on  the 
10th  December  1886 ;  and  on  the  8th 
day  after  the  disastrous  event— via., 
on  the  18th  December  1836— pressed 
by  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  the  vin- 
dictiveness  of  his  enemies,  the  pri- 
soner says  he  went  to  France,  under  a 
feigned  name,' and  lived  in  great  se- 
clusion in  or  near  Paris,  till  the  Ifith 
August  1837,  when  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  to  vote  at  the  dectlon  of 
Scotch  Peers.  During  that  otherwise 
cheerless  interval,  occurred,  in  April 
and  July,  the  two  s^al  discoveries 
above  alluded  ta  We  shall  give  his 
own  summary  of  the  results  thus  ob- 
tained, quoting  from  the  official 
"Minute"  given  in  l^  him  to  the 
Court  on  the  16th  Nov.  1887,  in  the 
name  cf  his  two  eminent  couiusel. 

"TMe  defender  has  lately  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  various  documents  which 
tend  very  materially  to  strmigthen 
the  evidence  of  propinquity,  in  re- 
gud  to  THS  TWO  DBSOSMTS  referred 
to  l^  the  Lm^  Ordinary.    By  these 
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newlj-discoyered  doMments  he  trusts 
he  will  be  able  to  establish  that  John 
Alexander  of  Gartmore(John  No.  1  ,)* 
after  he  had  lost  his  wife,  Agnes 
Graham,  heiress  of  Gartmore,  mar- 
riedy  as  his  second  mfe^  Elizabeth 
Maxwell,  of  Londonderry,  by  whom 
he  had  an  only  son^  John,  who  died  at 
Deny  in  1665-6.  That  this  son 
John  (John  No.  2,)  son  of  John  of 
Gartmore,  recciyed  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Londonderry ;  was  afterwards 
sent  to  a  German  Unlyersity;  and, 
after  being  many  years  abroad,  set- 
tled at  Antrim ;  married  Mary  Hamil- 
ton, of  Bangor ;  had  by  her  one  son, 
John  (John  No.  8,)  and  two  daugh- 
ters; died  on  the  19th  April  1712, 
and  was  buried  at  Newtown.  That 
Mr  Liyingston,  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  wrote  the  **  Inscription  "  f  to 
his  memory,  which  was  on  the  tornb- 
stone  at  Newtown-lands ;  and  that 
Mr  LyttUton^s  copy  of  it  was  known 
in  1765.  That  the  said  John  Alex- 
ander of  Antrim  (John  No.  2^  had 
encourajged  the  taste  of  his  son  (John 
No.  8)  mr  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland;  and  that  the  said  son, 
who  was  the  Bey.  John  Alexander, 
died   at   Dublin,   on  the  1st  Noy. 

1748."  t 

These  signal  facts  were  sought  to 
be  substantiated  by  two  classes  of 
documents,  of  an  equally  remarkable 
character,  respectiyely  finding  theu: 
way  to  the  prisoner  anonymously,  in 
April  and  July  1887— the  one  in 
London,  the  other  at  Paris. 

I.  Mr  Eugene  Alexander,  the 
third  son  of  the  prisoner,  happens, 
towards  the  close  of  April  1887, 
to  call  at  Messrs  De  Porquct  and 
Co.^s,  booksellers  in  London,  who 
had  been  occasionaUy  employed  by 
the  prisoner,  was  informed  by  them 
that  they  had  just  receiyed,  by  the 
twopenny- post,  a  packet  addressed  to 
them,  which  inclosed  another,  ad- 
dressed, ''The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Stirling,"  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing note,  addressed  to  them,  in  a 
lady*s  hand,  without  disguise : — "  Mrs 
Innes  SmyUi's  compliments  to  Messrs 
De  Porquet  and  Co.  She  had  fully 
intended  calling  in  Tayistock  Street, 
when  she  anriyed  in  town  yesterday 
from  Staffordshire  ;  but  another  com- 


mission she  had  to  execute  hayinc 
preyented  her,  she  is  induced  to  send 
the  enclosed  packet  to  them  by  the 
twopenny-post,  with  her  partteolar 
request  that  ti^ey  will  forward  it  ui* 
standy  to  the  Earl  of  Stiriing,  or  any 
member  of  his  lordship*s  family,  whose 
residence  may  be  known  to  them. — 
Hackney,  AprU  19."— Who  "  Mrs  In- 
nes Smyth  "  was,  neither  the  prisoner 
nor  any  of  his  family  conld  discoyer ; 
and  she  remains  to  this  hour,  for 
aught  we  can  gather  to  the  contrary, 
utterly  unknown,  haying  come  like  a 
shadow,  and  so  departed.  Mr  Alex- 
ander seems  to  haye  been  not  a  little 
flustered  by  the  occurrence ;  and  hay- 
ing immediately  consulted  some  soli- 
citors, he  and  they  went  to  a  notary- 
public  the  next  morning,  and  in  his 
presence  opened  the  packet  addressed 
to  his  father;  when  they  discoyered 
another  packet,  cased  in  parchment, 
on  which  was  written,  ''  Some  of  my 
wife's  family  papersJ*^  On  seeing  this, 
he  instantly  exclaimed,  ''  That  is  my 
grandfather*s  handwriting  1 "  ''  This 
inner  packet,"  continued  his  son,  in 
writing  to  his  father,  ''  was  sealed 
with  three  black  seals,  all  the  same 
impression  —  eyidently  my  grandfa-^ 
therms  seals — not  like  those  we  haye."* 
Accompanying  this  inner  parchment 
packet  was  the  following  mysterious 
note : — ''  The  enclosed  was  in  a  small 
cash-box,  which  was  stolen  from  the 
late  William  Humphreys,  Esq.,  at  the 
time  of  his  remoying  from  Di^eth 
House,  Bhrmingham,  to  Fair  Hill. 
The  person  who  committed  the  theft 
was  a  young  man  in  a  situation  in 
trade  which  placed  him  aboye  suspi- 
cion. Fear  of  detection,  and  other 
circumstances,  caused  the  box  to  be 
carefully  put  away,  and  it  was  forgot 
that  the  packet  of  papers  was  left  in 
it.  This  discoyery  has  been  made 
since  the  death  of  the  person  alluded 
to,  which  took  place  last  month.  His 
family,  being  now  certain  that  the  son 
of  Mr  Humphreys  is  the  Lord  SUrling 
who  has  lately  published  a  narratiye 
of  bis  case,  they  haye  requested  a  lady 
going  to  London  to  leaye  the  packet 
at  his  lordship*s  publishers,  a  channel 
for  its  conyeyance  pointed  out  by  the 
book  itself,  and  which  they  hope  is 
quite  safe.    His  lordship  will  perceiye 
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that  the  seals  have  never  been  bix^en. 
Thefamxfy  of  the  deeeaeed^  for  obvious 
remtome^  must  remain  unknown.  They 
make  this  reparation ;  bnt  cannot  be 
expected  to  ooart  disgrace  and  infamy. 
—April  17,  1837."*—"  The  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  this  was  written/* 
said  yoong  Mr  Alexander,  *^  is  a 
monndng  one,  with  a  deep  black  ^ge 
ronnd,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
thief.'*  t  The  inner  packet  was  then 
taken  to  a  proctor,  and  opened  by 
yonng  Mr  Alexander  in  the  presence 
of  fonr  witnesses,  and  proved  to  con- 
tain five  documents,  ail  bearing  most 
decisively,  and  indeed  conclnsively, 
on  that  precise  part  of  the  prisoner's 
case  pronounced  by  the  Lord  Ordinary 
to  have  been  defective.  One  was  a 
genealogical  tree,  purporting  to  have 
been  made  out  by  a  *^  Thos.  Camp- 
bell," on  the  15th  April  1759  ;  and,  to 
be  sure,  it  was  calculated  to  settle  the 
whole  matter :  for  it  set  out  the  two 
marriages  of  John  of  Gartmore,  the 
second  being  with  *^  Elizabeth  Max- 
weU  of  Londonderry;"  that  by  this 
second  wife  he  had  a  son,  John,  ^*  who 
married  Mary  Hamilton  of  Bangor, 
and  settled  at  Antrim,  after  living 
many  years  in  Qermany--died  1712 — 
buried  at  Newtown."  That  this  John 
of  Antrim  had  a  son,  *^  John,  sixth 
Earl  of  Stirling  (db  juke)  " !  I !  and 
died  at  Dublin,  1st  November  1743 ; 
and  that  this  de  Jure  sixth  Earl  of 
Stirling  had  four  children ;  the  eldest, 
*^  John,  bom  at  Dublin,  1736,  heir  to 
the  titles  and  estates  P^  the  second, 
Bef\famin;  the  third,  Mary;  the 
ibnrth,  ^*  Hannah^  bom  at  Dublin  in 
1741."  And  this  inesthnable  docu- 
ment bore  the  following  inscription : 
— "  Part  of  the  genealogical  tree  of 
the  Alexanders  of  Menstry,  Earls  of 
Stirling  in  Scotland,  showing  only  the 
fourth  and  now  existing  [t.  e,  1759, 
being  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Ifth  eari,  and  sixteen  years  after 
that  of  the  de  jure  sixth  earl]  branch. 
Reduced  to  pocket  size  from  the  large 
emblazoned  tree,  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs  Alexander,  of  King  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, by  me,  Thos.  Campbell, 
April  15, 1759."  The  next  enclosure 
consisted  of  a  letter  from  the  above 
Benjamin  to  his  elder  brother,  the 
Rev.  John,  (both  uncles  of  the  pri- 


soner.) Benjamin  spoke,  in  this  let- 
ter, about  the  missing  tombstone ;  its 
place,  however,  being  supplied  by 
**  Mr  Lyttkton^s  copy,  which  can  be 
proved ;"  atoont  "  CampbeWs  copy  of 

grandfather  A.*s  portrait  being  very 
ke ;"  that  a  curious  memorandum 
was  pasted  at  the  back,  ^'  from  which 
it  appears  that  our  grandfather  [t.  e. 
John  of  Antrim]  received  his  eariy 
education  at  Londonderry,  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  Mr  Maxwell,  his 
MATSBNAL  grandsu*e.  At  the  a^  of 
sixteen,  the  dowager-countess  wished 
him  to  be  sent  to  Glasgow  College ; 
but  at  last  it  was  thought  better  for 
him  to  go  to  a  German  University. 
He  attained  high  distinction  as  a 
scholar,  remained  many  years  abroad, 
and  visited  foreign  courts.  Yr.  affc. 
bro.  Benjamin  Alexander.  Lond. 
20  Aug.  1765.  To  Rev.  Mr  Alexander, 
BirminghamJ'*  A  second  letter  was 
to  the  same  person,  from  one  *^  A.  £. 
Baillie,"  dated  16th  September  1765. 
He  also  alludes  to  the  missing  tomb- 
stone. ^*  But  I  shall  be  rei^y,"  he 
proceeds,  "  to  come  forward,  if  you 
want  me.  I  was  about  twenty-one 
when  I  attended  y'  nrandfr.'s  funeral, 
[t.  e.  John  of  Antrim^  Mr  Livingston, 
a  very  old  friend  of  y'  family,  wrote 
y  inscriptiony  w>»  y«  claimant  from 
America  got  destroyed.  [I]  I  always 
heard  that  y  great-grandF*  y«  Honble. 
Mr  Alexander,  (who  was  known  in 
the  country  as  Mr  Alexander  of 
Gartmoir,)  died  at  Derry ;  but  for  y« 
destruction  of  y«  parish  registers  in 
y«  North  by  y«  Papists,  during 
ye  civil  war  from  1689  to  1692,  you 
mit  have  got  y«  Certife.  you  want." 
The  above  letters,  thus  first  brought 
to  light  in  April  1837,  after  "  fifty 
years"  had  elapsed  since  the  alleged 
theft  of  the  packet  containing  them, 
when  connected  with  the  statements 
made  in  the  affidavit  of  Eliza  Pount- 
ney,t  the  prisoner's  sister,  on  the 
27th  of  January  1826,  became  deeply 
significant.  We  allude  to  her  obser- 
vations respecting  her  two  uncles, 
John  and  Beniamin,  and  their  inten- 
tion to  have  claimed  the  peerage,  but 
for  their  "dying  in  their  prime;" 
and,  on  comparing  dates,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  one  (John^  is  alleged 
to  have  died  in  1765,  the  year  in 
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which  the  above  letters  were  address- 
ed to  him ;  and  the  other  (Benjamin) 
three  years  afterwarda—respectively 
in  their  twenty-ninth  and  thirty^flrst 
years!  To  return,  however,  to  the 
mysterious  black-sealed  packet  — it 
contained  also  **  a  beautiful  miniature 
painting  of  John  of  Antrim."  "  The 
contents  of  the  parchment  packet 
must,  I  suppose,"  continued  the  son, 
in  writing  to  his  father,  "  have 
remained  untouched  (if  it  was  put 
up  just  before  the  removal  to  Fair- 
bill)  [for]  fifty  years,  which  accounts 
for  the  admirable  state  of  preserva- 
tion it  is  in.  The  thief  never  dared 
break  the  seaU,^'  The  prisoner  stated  in 
his  minute,  *^  that  these  seals  were 
identical  with  that  on.  a  letter  which 
was  in  evidence,  of  the  Bev.  John 
Alexander  (John  No.  3) :  that  the 
impressions  of  both  must  have  been 
made  with  the  same  seal."  * 

Such  were  the  contents  of  ^^  the 
Db  Porquet  Packet,"  as  it  may  be 
called,  of  which  the  prisoner^  when 
required  by  the  Court  on  his  lodging 
them  in  evidence  to  state  how  he 
came  by  them,  solemnly  ^*  declared 
that  he  never  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  existence  or  contents  of  these 
documents  until  he  heard  that  the 
packet  had  been  transmitted  to 
Messrs  De  Porquet,  as  above  men- 
tioned." t 

It  is  also  right  here  to  apprise  the 
reader,  and  to  remind  him  to  weigh 
the  fact,  that  Mr  Corrie,  the  solicitor 
already  mentioned,  (whose  veracity 
no  one  attempted  to  impeach,)  dis- 
tinctly proved,  at  the  trial  of  the 
prisoner,  that  the  words,  ^^  some  of 
my  wife's  family  papers,"  on  the  out- 
side of  the  packet,  were  really  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  prisoner's  father ; 
and  that  the  latter  had  told  him,  at 
Fairhill,  hi  1796-8,  or  1797,  that  he  had 
lost  valuable  documents  at  the  time  he 
removed  from  Digbeth  to  Faurhill, 
since  called  **  The  Larches.}:"  So 
much  for  what  we  may,  for  distinc- 
tion's sake,  designate  No.  1,  the 
English  windfalL  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  No. 

IL  The  French  windfall.  Here  will 
be  found  accumulated  wonders  upon 
wonders ! 


The  prisoner's  wife,  it  has  been 
seen,  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mademoiselle  le  Normand  of  Paris 
since  the  year  1812 ;  and  she  kept 
up  her  correspondence  with  that  lady 
(according  to  the  prisoner's  statement 
to  the  Court)  up  to  the  period  of  the 
pending  investigations  before  the 
Scottish  Courts.  The  prisoner  had, 
he  said,  been  frequently  advised  to 
prosecute  inquiries  after  evidence  in 
France ;  and  his  wife  had  made 
Implication  on  that  subject  to  Made- 
moiselle le  Normand,  (then  upwards 
of  seventy  years  old,)  amongst  others 
—she  having  an  extensive  litenury 
connection,  and  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing information  from  public  offices. 
She  promised  her  assistance.  The 
prisoner,  having  quitted  England  on 
the  18th  December  1886,  arrived  at 
Paris  on  the  21st  of  that  month.  Ob 
the  12th  of  the  ensuing  July  he 
waited  upon  her;  and  she  told  him 
^^  that  she  had  received  a  document," 
to  quote  his  own  account  of  the 
matter,  ^^  which  might  be  of  import- 
ance to  him ;  and,  aner  conversing  for 
some  time  about  his  family,  she 
drew  from  under  a  heap  of  papers  a 
packet,  and  showed  to  him  its  con* 
tents— an  old  map  of  Canada,  with  a 
great  number  of  documents  written 
on  or  pasted  against  the  back  of 
it,  "  all  relating  to  his  family." 
"  Various  inquiries  were  afterwards 
made  by  her,  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  the  individuals  in  whose 
custody  the  document  had  been  pre- 
viously preserved,  but  without  effect." 
She  said  that  this  map,  in  its  now 
state,  had  come  into  her  possession 
on  the  nth  of  July  1837,  and  was 
accompanied  by  an  anonymous  letter 
in  French,  dated  the  10th  of  July 
1837,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation : — 

^^  I  have  just  heard.  Mademoiselle, 
that  you  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
successof  an  Englishman,  who  claims, 
as  a  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling, the  inheritance  of  his  ancestor  in 
America.  If  the  autographs  which  I 
have  the  honour  of  sending  you  can 
insure  his  success,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  have  found  an  opportunity,  by 
rendering  him  a  service,  of  gratifying 
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yon,  and  at  the  same  time  discharg- 
ing a  small  portion  of  the  obligations 
which  I  owe  to  yon.  I  regret,  how- 
ever, that  the  duties  of  an  oflSce  which 
I  at  present  hold  do  not  permit  me  to 
make  myself  known  in  this  affair  of 
Lord  Stirling*s.  Yon,  who  know  a 
great  deal  a^nt  it,  will  feel  no  sur- 
prise that  a  man  in  office  (gu'un 
homme  en  pkux)  should  not  dare  to 
interfere  in  it  openly.  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  am  under  obligations  to 
you.  Tes,  Mademoiselle,  I  am,  and 
more  than  once  have  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  consulting  yon:  even  at 
the  time  when  I  was  menaced  with  a 
signal  disgrace,  it  was  you  who  saved 
me,  by  a  salutary  Sclaircissement 
seasonably  given.  You  have  not 
obliged  an  ungrateful  man.  On  all 
occasions,  I  do  justice  to  your  talents ; 
and  to  you,  while  I  live,  I  shall  be 
devoted  and  grateful.  You  may  well 
imagine  that  I  purchased  this  old 
map  of  Canada  solely  on  account  of 
the  autogrtqfhs^  whidi  are  very  curi- 
ous. The  note  on  the  margin  of 
Mallet's  note  (in  the  right  comer)  is 
said  to  be  Louis  the  Fifteenth's. 
The  autographs  of  Fenelon  and 
Flechier  are  no  less  precious ;  and  the 
dealer,  who  sold  me  the  map  in  1819, 
assured  me  that  it  had  belonged  to 
Louis  XYI.,  which  is  probable 
enough,  from  what  I  have  just  said 
of  his  grandfather's  marginal  note. 
The  dealer  lived,  in  1819,  on  the 
Quai  Voltaire,  but  since  that  time 
many  changes  have  taken  place,  and 
his  name  has  escaped  me.  Receive, 
Mademoiselle,  the  homage  of  the  dis- 
tinguished sentiments  which  I  have 
vowed  to  you,  and  which  you  so  well 
deserve. — M.  Versailles ,  lOth  July, 
1837." 

"I.  confide  this  packet  to  trust- 
worthy persons.  They  will  go  to  con- 
sult you :  do  not  be  surprised  to  find 
it  on  some  table,  or  chair,  in  your 
study." 

This  mysterious  "M,"  equally  with 
the  mysterious  "  Mrs  Innes  Smyth," 
has  hitherto  (as  far  as  we  know)  re- 
mained altogether  undiscovered ;  and 
the  prisoner  solemnly  declared  "  that 
he  never  knew  of  the  existence,  or 
contents,  of  the  several  documents  on 


the  map  of  Canada,  until  he  saw  the 
map  itself  in  the  hands  of  Mademoi- 
selle le  Normand,  in  July  1887  ;  that 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  seeking  in 
France  the  document  illustrative  of 
his  own  pedigree ;  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  surprise  that  he 
afterwards  learned  that  those  docu- 
ments, now  produced,  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  were  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  that  pedigree ;  and,  in  fact, 
no  one  was  more  surprised."  ♦  We 
doubt  whether  such  an  extraordinary 
document,  or  series  of  documents,  as 
this  map,  with  its  accompaniments,, 
has  ever,  either  before  or  since,  chal- 
lenged deliberate  judicial  investiga- 
tion. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  cession," 
said  the  prisoner,t  "  as  is  alleged,  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  France,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Breda,  in  1667,  and  its  subsequent 
recovery  by  Great  Britain  in  1690, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  stipulations 
in  regard  to  it  in  the  Ireaty  of 
Ryswick  in  1697,  everything  con- 
nected with  the  possessum  of  that 
country  became  a  matter  of  much 
interest  at  the  Court  of  France.  The 
grants  to  the  Earl  of  Stirling  thus 
came  to  be  well  known,  and  the  effect  of 
them  much  canvassed.  Influenced  by 
these  considerations,  he  was  induced 
to  direct  anxious  searches  to  be  made 
in  France,  for  any  documents  that 
might  throw  light  on  the  family  of 
Stiriing.J  It  appears  from  these 
documents,"  continued  the  prisoner, 
briefly  but  correctly  indicating  their 
general  character  and  tendency,  ^^  that 
a  Monsieur  Mallet  wished  to  obtain 
information  in  England  as  to  the 
actual  state  of  tl^  descendants  of 
William,  Eari  of  Stirling ;  but  that, 
having  died  suddenly,  one  of  his 
friends— a  M.  Brossette — applied  to 
Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
for  the  wished -for  information ;  and 
that  the  Archbishop,  knowing  the  in- 
timacy that  subsisted  between  the 
Marchioness  de  Lkmbert  and  Mr 
John  Alexander  of  Antrim,  applied  to 
her  on  the  subject :  that  she  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  him,  who,  in  return, 
sent  her  a  full  communication  as  to 
the  family  history :  that  this  letter 
was  transmitted  to  her  by  the  Arch- 
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bishop,    who   forwarded   it   to   M. 
Brossette." 

Anxious  to  avail  bimflelf  of  this 
important  new  evidence,  the  prison- 
er, having  previously  prevailed  on 
Madle.  le  Normand  to  procure 
attestations  of  the  hand-writings  of 
the  diflferent  parties,  sent  over  his 
son,  Charles  Alexander,  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  precious  documents,  and 
bringing  them  over  in  safety  to  this 
country.  They  were  delivered  to 
faim  by  Madle.  le  Normand  on  the 
8th  November  1837 :  on  that  day  he 
quitted  Paris  for  Scotland,  and  a  week 
itfterwards — viz.,  on  the  16th  Novem- 
ber 1837 — the  existence  of  these  docu- 
ments, as  well  as  of  the  De  Porquet 
jiftcket,  and  an  outline  of  the  points 
ihey  were  to  prove,  was  formally 
certified,  and  they  were  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Court  of  Session,  at 
Edinburgh :  and  a  sensation  they  were 
well  calculated  to  produce. 

The  map  purported  to  bear  date  (and 

it  is  an  all-important  one)  a.  d.  1703, 

and  bore  the  following  printed  heading 

— ^*  Carte  du  Canada,  oil  de  la  Nou- 

velle  Fi*anoe,  par  Guillanme  Delisle," 

^he    most     celebrated     geographer 

of  his  day.    With  the  exception  of 

'^nc  of  the  two  documents  pasted  on 

•  the  back  of  the  map— that  in  English 

—  all    the   remaimng   indorsements 

were  in  French,  and  every  word  of 

them  deserves  weighing.    We  shall 

take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 

:  appeared  in  the  indictment. 

I.  First  came  the  note,  or  memoran- 
dum, signed  "Ph.  Mallet,"  dated 
^^  Lyons,  4th  August,  1706.  During 
my  residence  in  Acadia  in  1702,  my 
curiosity  was  excited  by  what  I  was 
told  of  an  ancient  charter,  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  that  province.  It 
is  the  Charter  of  Confirmation,  or  De 
novo  damus,  of  date  7  th  December 
1639,  by  which  Charles  I.  of  England 
renewed,  in  favour  of  William,  Earl  of 
Stirling,  the  titles  and  dignities  which 
he  had  previously  conferred  upon 
him,  and  all  the  grants  of  land  which 
he  had  miide  to  him  from  1621,  in 
Scotland  and  America.  My  friend 
Lacroix  gave  me  a  copy  of  it,  which, 
before  my  departure,  I  took  the  pre- 


caution of  having  duly  attested. 
From  this  authentic  document  I  am 
now  about  to  present  spme  extracts^ 
(translated  into  French  for  such  as  do 
not  understand  Latin,)  in  order  that 
every  person  who  opens  this  map  of 
our  American  possessions  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
which  was  granted  by  the  Eang  of 
England  to  one  of  his  subjects.  If 
the  fate  of  war,  or  any  other  event, 
should  return  New  France  and  Acadia 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English,  the 
family  of  Stirling  would  possess  these 
two  provinces,  as  well  as  New  Eng- 
land, within  the  boundaries  assign^ 
by  the  charter.  7'he  order  of  succes- 
sion to  this  inheritance  is  asfoUows : — " 
and  then  followed  a  fuller  quotation 
from  the  limitations  by  way  of  N<nxf 
damns,  than  even  those  given  by  Gor- 
don and  Hovenden,  and  certified  by 
Conyers.*  The  memorandum  thus 
concludes: —  "Thus  the  King  of 
England  has  given  to  the  Earl,  and 
has  secured  to  his  descendants  in 
perpetuity,  enough  of  land  to  found  a 
powerful  empire  in  America.*' 

U.  Memorandum  subscribed  to 
the  above,  signed  '^Caron  Saint 
Estienne,"  and  dated  "Lyons,  6th 
April  1707." 

"The  above  note  is  precious.  I 
can  certify  that  it  gives  in  few  words 
an  extremely  correct  idea  of  the  won- 
derful charter  in  question.  As  to  the 
copy  of  it,  it  is  attested  by  the  keeper 
of  the  records  (rarchiviste)  and  the 
Acadian  witnesses,  and  must  be  in 
entire  conformity  with  the  register  of 
Port  Royal.  While  at  Quebec,  I  had 
heard  of  the  grants  to  the  Earl  of 
Stirling;  but  my  friend  M.  Mallet 
was  the  first  who  procured  me  a 
perusal  of  the  charter.  This  extraor- 
dinary document  extends  over,  fifty 
pages  of  writing,  and  the  Latin  any- 
thing but  classical ;  still,  as  a  Cana- 
dian>  somewhat  interested  in  its  con- 
tents, I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  read 
it  fix»m  end  to  end  with  as  much 
curiosity  as  satisfaction.  The  late 
M.  Mallet  was  a  man  whose  good 
qualities  and  rare  understanding 
make  us  regret  a  death  which  snatch- 
ed him  so  suddenlv  from  his  friends. 
He  bad  foi^eseen  that  the  copy  would 
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not  make  the  charter  known  in  France; 
hence  he  carried  the  idea  of  writing, 
on  one  of  the  beantifnl  maps  of 
Gnillanme  Delislo,  a  note  which  all 
the  world  conld  read  with  interest. 
Had  he  lived  long  enoagh  he  wonld 
have  added  to  this  interest:  for  he 
wished  to  obtain  information  ia  Eng- 
land as  to  the  then  situation  of  the 
descendants  of  the  earl  who  had  ob- 
tained the  charter ;  and  all  the  infor- 
mation which  he  might  have  received 
respecting  them,  ho  would  have  trans- 
ferred to  this  very  map.  Bat,  after 
all,  with  the  two  docnments  which  he 
Jias  left  to  us,  no  person  in  France 
can  question  the  existence  of  such  a 
chartei-." 

in.  Memorandum,  also  subscribed 
to  that  of  M.  Mallet,  signed  **  Esprit^ 
Ev.  deNismes,''^  [t.  «.,  Esprit  Flechier, 
Bishop  of  Nismes,]  and  dated  Nismes, 
3d  June  1707. 

"I  read  lately,  at  the  house  of 
Monsieur  Sartre  at  Caveirac,  the  copy 
of  the  Earl  of  Stirling^ 8  charter.  In 
it  I  remarked  many  curious  particu- 
lars, mixed  up  with  a  great  many  un- 
interesting details.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  greatest  obligations  are  due 
to  M.  Mallet,  for  having,  by  the 
above  note,  enabled  the  French  public 
to  judge  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  grants  made  to  that  Scottish 
nobleman.  I  also  find  that  he  has 
translated  the  most  essential  clauses 
of  the  charter;  and  in  translating 
them  into  French,  he  has  given  them 
with  great  fidelity.  M.  Caron  Saint 
Estienne  has  asked  me  to  bear  this 
testimony.  I  do  so  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.'' 

IV.  Letter  from  "  John  Alexander^ 
of  ArUnm;'  [John  No.  2,]  to  the 
Marchioness  de  Lambert. 

**  Antrim,  2nh  AnguBt  1707. 

*^  I  cannot  express  to  yon,  madam, 
how  sensible  I  am  of  the  hononr  of 
your  remembrance.  My  sincere 
thanks  are  due  also  to  Monsieur  de 
Cambray,  since  he,  by  facilitating  the 
journey  of  my  friend  M.  Ilovenden, 
was  the  means  of  my  being  so  quickly 
put  in  possession  of  your  letter,  and 
the  copy  which  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  send  to  me  of  the  note  re- 
specting my  grandjather*s  charter. 
The  questions  which  you  ask  of  me  I 
shall  endeavour  to  answer  to  the  best 


of  my  ability.  I  am  not,  as  you  sup- 
pose, heir  to  the  family  titles.  The 
present  head  of  our  family  is  Henry, 
fifth  Earl  of  Stirling,  descended  from 
the  third  son  of  my  grandfather.  He 
resides  within  a  few  miles  of  London; 
has  no  children;  but  has  brothers, 
of  whom  the  eldest  is  heir-presump- 
tive. Of  the  first  son  no  descendants 
survive,  except  the  issue  of  his 
daughters.  The  second  son  died 
without  issue.  My  father  was  the 
fourth  son ;  his  first  wife  was  an 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Gartmore,  in 
Scotland ;  my  mother,  of  the  MaxweU 
family^  was  hie  second  wife.  But 
though  he  had  daughters  by  his  first 
wife,  he  never  had  any  sons  but  me. 
To  complete  this  family  genealo^, 
I  must  tell  you,  madam,  that  my  wife 
is  a  cadette  of  the  Hamilton  family,  a 
ducal  house  in  Scotland ;  and  that  she 
has  borne  me  a  son  called  John,  after 
my  father  and  myself  and  two 
daughters.  I  have,  at  present,  so  little 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  title  and 
estates  of  Stirling  devolving  on  my 
children,  that  I  have  encouraged  my 
son  in  his  inclination  for  the  ministry 
of  our  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  with 
that  view  he  is  now  prosecuting  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  in 
Holland. 

"I  shall  preserve  with  care  .the 
interesting  note  of  M.  Mallet.  The 
charter  was  at  one  time  registered  in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Acadia ;  but 
during  the  civil  war,  and  under  the 
usurpation  of  CromweU,  boxes  con- 
taining a  portion  of  the  records  of  that 
kingdom  were  lost  duriny  a  storm  at 
sea;  and,  according  to  the  ancient  ^ 
tradition  of  our  family,  the  register  in 
which  this  charter  was  recorded  was 
among  the  number  of  those  that 
perished.  Such,  madam,  is  all  that  I 
can  say  [!]  in  reply  to  your  questions; 
for  it  is  impossible,  in  this  country  of 
Ireland,  to  obtain  any  other  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  registered 
charter.  I  believe  that  my  grand- 
mother [the  widow  of  the  first  earl} 
gave  the  original  chasier,  (which  sho 
brought  from  Scotland  when  she  came 
to  take  up  her  abode  in  Ireland,)  to 
her  son-in-law.  Lord  Montgomery,  in 
order  that  he  might  preserve  it  care- 
fully in  Castle  Comber,  where  he 
resided.  I  shall  ascertain  what  this 
family  may  have  done  with  it ;  and  I 
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BhAll  ha^e  the  honour  of  acqoaintiog 
70a  with  anj  difloovery  which  I  maj 
make.  I  shall  never  forget,  madam, 
yoQf  kindness  towards  me,  or  Hie 
charms  of  Hie  eociety  which  I  have  o/- 
u>mf9  enjoyed  ai  yow  house.  While  I 
live,  I  shall  not  cease  to  be  attached 
to  jon,  by  the  most  respectful  dero- 
iion. 

^'  John  Alexaki>sb.** 

y.  Memorandum  authenticating 
the  aboTC,  by  Fknelox,  Archbishop 
of  Cambraj. 

"  The  friends  of  the  late  Mr  Ph. 
Mallet  will  doubtless  read  with  great 
interest  this  letter  of  a  grandson  of 
the  Earl  of  Stirling*s.    M.  Cholet,  of 


Lj^ms,  setting  out  to-daj,  ISik  Oetxh- 
ber  1707,  on  his  way  home,  wfll  have 
the  honour  of  dellTering  it  to  M. 
Brossette,  on  the  part  of  Madame  de 
Lambert.  To  authenticate  it,  I  hare 
written  and  signed  this  margnial  note. 
"  Fk.  Ak.  Due  DE  Cambrat." 

The  aboTC  letter  of  ^' John  Alex-^ 
ander  of  Antrim,**  withFenek>n*s  mar- 
ginal authentication,  was  patted  on 
the  bade  of  the  mi^ ;  as  also  was  a 
portion  of  the  enyelope  of  the  letter 
with  the  seal  upon  it  of  the  afbresaid 
John  of  Antrim. 

YI.  Inscription  on  the  taMet  erected 
to  the  memory  of  John  of  Antrim, 
(John  No.  2.) 


*^  Here  lieth  the  body  of 

John  Alexander,  Esquire, 

Lftte  of  Antrim, 

The  only  son  of  the  Honourable  John  Alexander. 

He  was  tiie  Fourth  Son  of  that  most  illustrious 

And  famous  Statesman, 

William  Earl  of  Sterline, 

Principal  Secretary  for  Scotland  : 

Who  bad  the  singular  merit  of  planting  at  hit 

Sole  expense,  the  first  colonic  in 

NoTa  Scotia. 

^  He  marnr'd  Mary,  Eldest  Daughter  of  the 

RcT.  Mr  Hamilton  of  Bangor, 

By  whom  he  had  issue  an  son,  John,  who 

At  this  present  time  is  the  Presbyterian  minister 

At  Stratford-on-ATon,  in  England, 

And  two  daughters, 

Mary,  who  surriTes,  and  Elisabeth,  wife  of 

John  M.  Skinner,  Esq.,  who  died  7  Jan.  17iTi 

Learing  three  children. 
He  was  a  man  of  such  endowments  as  added 
Lustre  to  his  noble  descent,  and  was  uniTcrsally 
Respected  for  his  piety  and  bencTolenoe. 

He  was  the  best  of  husbands : 

As  a  father  most  indulgent :  As  a  friend 

Warm,  sincere,  and  faithful. 

He  departed  this  life 

At  Temple  Patrick,  in  the  County  of  Antrim, 

On  the  19th  day  of  April  ITIS." 


The  above  was  written  in  imitation 
of  print,  in  small  capitals,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  ornamental  etching,  or 
bordering,  as  if  to  represent  the  shape 
of  the  tablet.  On  the  margin  was 
written : — 

**  This  is  a  faithfull  copy  of  the 
Inscription  to  the  Memory  of  John 
Alexander,  Esquire,  upon  the  Tablet 
over  his  Tomb,  at  Newtoun-Ardes, 
Co.  of  Down,  Ireland 

"  W.  C.  Gordon,  Jun. 

*^  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
"  Oct  6,  1723.*' 


This  inscription  and  attestation 
was  pasted  on  the  back  of  the  nu^ ; 
and  adjoining  it  was  the  following 
corroborative  attestaticm,  forming, 

VII.  Memorandum,  written  on  the 
back,  but  without  any  date  or  sig- 
nature. 

'*  This  inscription  has  been  com- 
municated by  Madame  de  Lambert. 
Since  the  death  of  Mr  Alexander  in 
1712,"  (John  of  Antrim,)  "  this  lady 
has  not  ceased  to  bestow  on  the  son 
of  this  distinguished  man  marks  of 
her  good-will  and  friendship.    This 
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-flOn  is  fftTOarablj  kaown  in  England 
ta  a  FrotestanI  clergyman,  and  a 
learned  philologist.  In  the  knowledge 
of  oriental  langaages,  he  is  almost 
without  a  riyal.  He  is  at  the  head  of 
a  college  for  the  education  of  young 
-clergymen,  established  at  Stratford, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick." 

YIII.,  and  finally,  came  a  royal 
^autograph  —  adjoining  Memorandum 
No.  I.,  t.e.,  that  of  Ph.  Mallet— in  the 
alleged  handwriting,  bold  and  flowing, 
of  Louis  XV.,  as  follows :— 

^^  This  note  is  worthy  of  some 
attention,  under  present  circnm- 
fitancee ;  but  let  the  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal diarter  be  sent  to  me."* 

Such  was  the  ^'  French  windfall," 
as  we  haye  termed  it :  a  staggering 
accumulation  of  proposed  proofs  such 
aa,  when  examined,  might  perhaps 
not  unreasonably  excite  the  astonish- 
ment, and  then,  in  some  degrree,  the 
fiuspicions  of  the  Scottish  legal  autho- 
ritiea.  As  we  hare  seen,  the  De 
Forquet  and  Le  Normand  packets  of 
documents  were  placed  before  the 
Court  of  Session  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember 1837,  on  behalf  of  the  pri- 
soner. Daring  the  ensuhig  twelve- 
month, interiocutory  investigations, 
we  apprehend,  were  being  carried  on ; 
ihe  result  being,  that  on  the  14th  of 
Kovember  1838,  the  Lords  of  Session 
ordered  the  prisoner  *^  to  give  in, 
within  fourteen  days,  an  articulate 
condescendence  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances haw  he  came  to  the  know- 
iedge  of  the  documents  in  question,  and 
how  they  came  into  his  possession,''^  f 
In  obedience  to  this  order,  (we  know 
not  whether  it  be  an  order  of  course,) 
he  duly  gave  into  court  substantially 
the  account  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  foregoing  narrative. 
Growing  still  more  dissatisfied  with 
the  aspect  and  position  of  the  prisoner, 
especially  in  relation  to  these  addi- 
tional proofe,  and  not  satisfied  by  the 
articulate  condescendence  which  he 
had  already  given  in,  the  Lords  of 
Session,  on  the  11th  of  December, 
ordered  "  the  unusual  proceeding,"  as 
Mr  Swinton  characterises  it,  t  of  a 
personal  ^* judicial  examination"  of 


the  prisoner.  He  therefore  came  be- 
fore the  Second  Division  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  on  the  18th  December 
1838,  and  was  subjected  to  a  length- 
ened and  searching  series  of  questions 
by  the  Lord- Advocate.  We  presume 
that  the  Court  had  power  to  take  this 
^*  unusual"  step,  as  it  may  w^ll  be 
termed,  which,  be  it  observed,  was  in 
the  fourse  of  a  merely  civil  proceed- 
ing, as  far  as  we  understand  the 
matter  {  and  (speaking  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  respect  towards 
the  Scottish  judicial  authorities)  it 
seems  an  extraordinary  stretch  of 
power,  to  call  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
dvO  suit  before  the  Court,  and  sub- 
ject him,  nolens  voknter^  to  a  highly 
criminating  course  of  examination, 
afterwards  to  be  made  available  on 
prosecution — and  that,  too,  without 
any  caution  that  hi^ answers  might  be 
used  against  him^  nor  any  intunation 
that  he  need  not  answer  unless  ho^ 
chose. 

This  '^judicial declaration"  is  given 
at  length  by  Mr  Swinton,§  and  af^er 
a  formal  entry  begins  thus :— **  Com- 
peared Alexander  Earl  of  Stirling, 
and  interrogated  by  the  Lord- Advo- 
cate, if  he  had  read  the  condescend- 
ence given  in,  in  his  name?  Declares, 
that  he  has.  Interrogated,  if  he 
desires  to  make  any  additions,  or 
alterations,  on  that  condescendence  ? 
Declares,  that  he  is  ready  to  make 
any  further  explanations  that  may  be 
asked."  And  then  commences  a  most 
able  and  acute  examination,  with  the 
<3ritical  question—**  When  he  was  first 
made  acquainted  with  the  note  issued 
by  Lord  Cockbum,  dated  10th  De- 
cember 1886?"— proceeds  with  his 
journey  to  France;— how  he  spent  his 
time  there,  and  particularly  respect- 
ing his  intercourse  with  old  Mademoi- 
selle le  Normand ;  his  pecuniary 
obligations  to  her ;  the  securities  he 
had  given  her;  what  she  said  on 
delivering  to  him  the  memorable  map 
of  Canada— particularly,  whether  she 
told  him  whom  she  suspected  to  have 
sent  it  to  her :  as  to  which,  he  said, 
**  she  had  never  told  him."  On  this 
the  court    interposed,    and  asked— 


*  ^  Otte  note  est  digne  de  qaelqne  attention  dans  les  c^rconstanoes  presentee — 
mais  qa*on  m'enToie  la  copie  de  la  charte  origdnale."  [Observe  the  spelling  of  the 
words  •* cireoHstanctSy*  "  origlnaU"] 

t  Swinton,  App.  p.  xxzit.  %  Id,,  Pref.  xtH.  §  /d.,  App.  p.  xxxvii. 
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*^  Who  he  himself  suspects  to  Se  the 
person  by  whom  the  documeDt  had 
been  sent  ?  Declares  that  he  cannot 
venture  to  name  that  person^  being  of 
such  exalted  rank  as  to  make  such  a 
declaration  on  his  part  unsafe  and 
improper ,  without  positive  pro^.  Tkdt 
he  neitlter  can,  nor  dare  do  more^  hav» 
inff  only  strong  suspicions  on  the  sub^ 
jecty*  He  was  then  doselj  qnes- 
tioned  ss  to'  his  wife's  intercourse 
with  Mademoiselle  le  Normand  ;  and 
then  as  to  the  first  tidings  he  receiyed 
concerning  the  De  Porqnet  papers.  He 
was  then  asked  sereral  questions  re- 
specting the  alleged  robberyofhis  father 
in  1793-4,  when  he  removed  fix)m  Dig- 
bet  hHonse  to  Fairhill.  Declares/' that 
he  has  heard  his  father  mention  that  he 
had  lost  a  cash-box  containing  some 
hundred  pounds,  buJt  never  heard  him 
say  anything  of  papers  "f  which  seems 
a  striking  and  candid  answer.  Among 
the  remaining  questions  and  answers, 
are  the  following:—"  Interrogated, 
whether  he  ever  heard,  before  the 
repeption  of  the  packet  from  Messrs 
De  Porqnet,  that  John  Alexander, 
fourth  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Stirling, 
had  been  married  a  second  time,  after 
having  been  first  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Graham  of  Gartmore  ?  Declares,  he 
never  had;  bnt  he  suspected  it,  as  a 
general  conclusion  drawn  by  him  and 
his  friends  from  other  facts  in  the 
case.  He  had  never  before  heard 
that  John  Alexander  had  been  mar- 
ried to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Max- 
well, as  connected  with  his  family." 
This,  again,  is  worthy  of  much  con- 
sideration. 

Shortly  after  this  examination,  the 
prisoner  was  apprehended  on  the 
charge  of  forgery ;  and  almost  imme- 
diately—viz. 14th  February  1839— 
nnderwent  another  close  examina- 
tion by  the  Sherifi*  Substitute,  but 
only  after  giving  him  the  caution 
usual  in  England— that  it  was  optional 
with  him  to  answer,  and  that,  if  he 


did  answer,  what  he  said  might  be 
used  in  evidence  against  him.  Four 
days  afterwards— viz.,  on  the  18th 
Febmary  1839— he  was  subjected  to 
a  second  lengthened  examination; 
and  finally  to  a  third,  on  the  6th  of 
March  1889 ;  but  on  this  last  occa* 
sion  he  gave  only  one  answer  to  the 
f(Bw  but  important  questions  pat  to 
him—"  That,  by  his  agent*s  advice,  he 
declines  to  answer  any  questions  ;** 
and  well  he,  or  any  one  similarij 
situated,  might  I 

He  was  committed  for  trial,  which 
was  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  3d 
April  1839;  but,  at  the  histance  of 
the  prisoner's  counsel,  it  was  post- 
poned till  the  29th  of  that  month. 

The  indictment  was  necessarily 
long,  and  was  founded  on  three 
classes  of  alleged  forgeries :  first,  the 
excerpt  charter  of  Novodamns; 
secondly,  the  De  Porqnet  packet  of 
papers;  lastly,  the  Le  Normand 
packet  of  papers— all  of  which  the  pri- 
soner was  charged  with  having  forged, 
orhavingnsedanduttered  them,  know- 
ing them  to  have  been  forged.  The 
indictment  runs  not,  as  in  England, 
in  the  third  person,  but  in  the  second, 
as  addressed  to  the  prisoner,  per- 
sonally, throughout :  e.g,  "  Alexander 
Humphreys,  or  Alexander,  pretending 
to  be  Earl  of  Stirling,  you  are  indicted 
and  accused,  at  the  instance  of  John 
Archibald  Murray,  Esq.,  her  Majesty's 
Advocate,  for  her  Majesty's  interest, 
that,"  <&c.  All  its  allegations  are 
direct  and  simple,  and  divested  of 
technical  verbiage.  In  our  next  Num- 
ber wo  shall  endeavour  to  present  the 
reader  with  an  intelligible  account  of 
one  of  the  most  intensely-interesting 
trials  that  ever  came  under  our  notice ; 
one  which  must  have  been  listened  to, 
A-om  first  to  last,  with  breathless 
interest. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next,'] 
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THE  flowers'  revenge. 

[Translated  from  the  German.] 

On  the  soft  cushions  of  a  conch  of  dowa 

Slumbers  the  maid,  imprisoned  in  reposv ; 
Close  droop  her  eyelashes,  profuse  and  broi«i| ; 

Her  cheek  is  tinted  like  a  full-blown  rose. 

Hard  by  there  shimmers  in  the  smothered  light 

A  vase  of  choicest  ornament  and  monld ; 
And  in  the  vase  are  fresh-cut  flowers,  and  bright^ 

Fragrant  to  smell,  and  various  to  behold. 

Damp  are  the  heats  that,  broodlngly  and  dull, 
Flow  and  flow  on  throughout  the  chamber  small  ; 

Summer  has  scared  awaj  the  tender  cool. 
Yet  fastened  stand  the  casements  one  and  all. 

StillDcss  around,  and  deepest  silence  lowers ; 

Suddenly,  hark !  a  whisper  as  of  change  ; 
Heard  in  the  tender  stems,  heard  In  the  flowers^ 

It  lisps  and  nestles  eagerly  and  strange. 

Swing  from  the  cups  that  tremble  on  those  stems 

The  little  spirits,  the  embodied  scents, 
Some  bearing  shields,  some  topped  with  diadems, 

Delicate  mists  their  robes  and  ornaments. 

From  the  flushed  bosom  of  the  queenly  Rose 

Arises  gracefully  a  slender  Lady, 
Pearls  glisten  in  her  hair,  that  freely  flows 

As  dew-drops  glisten  where  the  copse  is  shady. 

Forth  from  the  visor  of  the  "  Helmet  plant  " 
A  keen-faced  Knight  steps  mid  the  dark-green  leaves^ 

His  presence  breathing  high  chiyalric  vaunt ; 
Complete  in  steel  he  shines  from  crest  to  greaves ; 

Over  his  morion,  nodding  waywardly, 

Hangs  heron  plumage,  grey,  and  silver  pale. 
Leaving  the  "  Lily,''  with  sick,  languid  eye, 

A  w^-nymph,  thin  as  gossamer  her  veil. 

Out  of  the  "  Turk-cap  "  comes  a  swarthy  Moor, 
Wearing  fiis  flaunting  robes  with  scornful  show ; 

On  his  green  turban  glitters,  fixed  before, 
The  golden  radiance  of  the  crescent  bow. 

Forth  from  the  **  Crown-iraperial,*'  bold  and  tall. 

Sceptre  in  hand,  appears  an  ermined  King ; 
From  the  blue  "  Iris,"  girt  with  falchions  all, 

His  hunters  troop,  green- vested  like  the  spring. 

Sullenly  swirling  down  from  the  "  Narciss," 

A  youthful  form,  with  silent  sorrow  laden, 
Steps  to  the  bed,  to  print  his  fevei-ed  kiss 

Upon  the  red  lips  of  the  sleeping  maiden. 
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The  other  spirits,  crowding,  press  and  swing 

All  round  the  couch  in  many  circles  gay ; 
They  swing  and  press  themselves,  and  softly  sing 

Over  the  sleeper  their  mysterious  lay  :— 

"  Maiden,  O  cruel  maiden  I  thou  hast  torn 
Up  from  the  earth  our  every  slender  tie, 
And,  in  this  gaudy-coloured  shard  fbriom, 
Left  us  to  weaken,  wither,  fade,  and  die. 

"  Alas  I  how  happy  once  was  our  repose 
On  the  maternal  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Where,  through  the  tall  tree-tops  that  o'er  us  rose, 
The  sun  made  vistas  to  behold  our  mirth  t 

"  The  balmy  spring,  with  many  a  gentle  breeze, 
Cooled  our  weak  stems  that  to  his  biddkg  bent; 
At  eve  descending  under  the  still  tirees 
How  blissful  was  our  faery  merriment ! 

"  Clear  on  us  then  fell  Heaven's  own  dew  and  rain  ; 
Foul  watermow  surrounds  us  stagnantly ; 
We  fade,  and  we  shall  die^ — but  not  in  vain. 
If,  ere  we  pass,  our  vengeance  lights  on  thee." 

The  spirits*  song  is  hushed,  their  errand  told ; 

Bending,  around  the  sleeper's  couch  they  go ; 
And,  with  the  brooding  silences  of  old. 

Returns  again  the  whispering  soft  and  low. 

Hark  I  how  the  rustling  rises  round  the  wreath  I 
How  glow  her  cheeks,  instinctive  of  their  doom  I 

See  how  upon  her  all  the  spirita  breathe — 
How  the  scents  undulate  throughout  the  room  I 

The  slanted  sparkles  of  the  westering  dav 

Smiting  the  room,  each  spirit  vanishew ; 
Upon  the  cushions  of  the  couch  she  lay; 

As  beautiful,  and,  ah  I  as  cold  as  death. 

One  faded  blossom,  lying  all  alone. 

Lends  to  her  cheek  a  tender  tint  of  red. 
With  her  wan  sisters  sleeps  that  hapless  one — 

Oh !  fatal  breath  of  flowers  1— the  maid  is  dead. 

H.  G.  K. 
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The  spectacle  of  a  great  man  la- 
boariag  under  adversity  is  said  to  be 
Um  BoSlest  object  that  can  be  offered 
to  homaa  contemplation.  If  we  as- 
some  the  converse  to  bold  good,  we 
fear  that  bat  little  sympathy  will  be 
expressed  in  any  quarter,  either  for 
Lord  John  Bossell  or  his  Cabinet. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
have  been  so  chaotic  in  their  charac- 
ter that,  when  we  sit  down  with  the 
<^m  and  deliberate  purpose  of 
attempting  to  trace  their  cause,  the 
nu&d  becomes  bewildered  in  the  effort 
to  rednce  them  to  anything  like  logi- 
-cal  arrangement  or  sequence.  In 
Febmary,  Ministers  met  Parliament, 
secare— as  their  organs  told  us— of  a 
good  working  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  almost  every  question 
of  public  interest  that  could  arise.  In 
the  speech  from  the  Throne,  we  were 
informed  of  continued  and  increasing 
prosperity  among  all  classes  of  the 
«omnmnity — the  agriculturists  alone 
oxoepted;  and,  even  in  their  case, 
we  were  assured,  on  high  Ministerial 
Authority,  that  they  must  ere  long 
participate  in  those  blessings  which 
the  new  commercial  policy  had  ex- 
tended to  all  other  branches  of  indus- 
try. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  so  far  from  labouring  under  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment,  that  his 
great  difficulty  was  the  partition  of 
the  surplus,  so  as  to  satis^r  the  more 
pressing  claims  for  relief  from  heavy 
taxation.  Towards  the  close  of  last 
year,  the  Premier  had  taken  a  bold 
atep,  and  bid  high  for  personal  popu- 
larity. His  dedared  intention  of  re- 
dsting,  by  strong  and  effectual  mea- 
sures, the  insolent  aggression  of  the 
Pope,  was  enthusiastically  hailed  and 
believed  by  many  who,  on  general 
occasions,  reposed  no  ^at  faith 
either  in  his  sagacity  or  his  principle. 
The  alienation  of  the  Irish  phalanx  from 
lus  side,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Established  Church, 
would  have  been  far  more  than  com« 
pensated  by  the  support  which  he  was 
certain  to  receive,  both  within  and 
without  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
provided  he  should  remain  true  to  the 
oourse  which  he  had  indicated,  and 


fixed  in  his  resolution  to  maintain  in- 
tact the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  of 
the  realm,  against  the  attempted 
usurpation  of  the  Pope.  Within  the 
country,  there  was  no  active  agitation 
for  organic  changes.  There  were,  in- 
deed, numerous  claims  for  fiscal  relief, 
and  one  in  especial,  caused  bv  the 
pressure  of  the  long-continued  In- 
come-Tax, was  almost  unanimously 
demanded.  There  was  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  a  redress,  which  would 
at  once  have  been  so  popular  and  so 
just  If  not  altogether  removed,  the 
burden  of  the  Lnoome-Tax  mifht 
have  been  lightened,  and  the  pledge 
of  1842,  as  to  the  temporary  nature 
of  the  impost,  have  been  so  far, 
though  tardily,  redeemed.  Indeed, 
considering  that  it  was  laid  on  for  the 
express  purpose  of  effecting  an  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  ^Hhe  manu- 
facturing interests,"  and  continued, 
in  1845,  solely  that  its  proposer,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  might  be  enabled  ^^  to 
make  such  arrangements  with  regard 
to  general  taxation  as  shall  be  the 
foundation  of  great  commercial  pros- 
perity," the  admission  of  that  pros« 
perity  bv  Ministers  was  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  that  the  impost  had, 
in  their  opinion,  fulfilled  its  object, 
and,  thereifore,  ought  to  be  discon- 
tinued. So  far,  then,  as  the  unini- 
tiated eye  could  perceive,  there  ex- 
isted, in  February,  no  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty's 
Grovemment.  If  the  premises  as- 
sumed by  themselves  as  to  the  general 
prosperous  state  of  the  country  were 
true,  their  task  was  materially  light- 
ened ;  since,  without  the  existence  of 
some  strong  feeling  in  the  country 
against  them,  no  attempt  to  disturb 
their  policy  could  be  successful  in  a 
House  of  Commons  called  together 
under  their  own  auspices,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  favourable  to  their  views. 
Before  March  had  expired,  the 
country  was  left  without  a  ministry  ! 
There  had  been  no  hostile  division  on 
the  Address ;  there  had  been  no  vote 
of  want  of  confidence.  Mr  Disraeli 
had  brought  forward  his  motion  re- 
lating to  the  peculiar  burdens  laid 
upon  the  land,  and  that  motion  waa 
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defeated,  though  only  by  a  email  majo- 
rity. We  do  not  in  the  least  degree 
undenralae  the  Importance  of  that 
move.  The  Ministry  were  saved  from 
defeat,  not  by  the  nnmerical  force  of 
their  regular  supporters,  bat  by  the 
votes  of  au  inconsiderable  section  of 
the  old  Conservative  party,  who  have 
now  finally  given  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  in  their 
widest  and  most  unconditional  sense. 
"Whatever  doubts  may  have  been 
heretofore  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  real  nature  of  their  sentiments 
upon  subjects  of  commercial  policy, 
have  been  wholly  removed  by  their 
late  declaration  and  vote.  19ot  only 
Sir  James  Graham,  but  the  minor  fry 
of  the  established  Treasury  hunters,  are 
committed  beyond  the  probabill^  of 
equivocation ;  and,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  loss  of  their  votes,  we  do  not 
think  the  Countr}'  party  has  any  cause 
to  mourn  its  divorcement  from  their 
society.  The  division  on  Mr  Disraeli's 
motion  was  no  doubt  symptomatic  of 
a  reaction ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  did  not 
cripple  the  hands  of  Ministers.  The 
next  contest  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged was  of  a  far  more  doubtful 
character.  On  this  occasion  the  Whigs 
were  opposed  to  the  Radicals,  the 
latter  supporting  a  motion  introduced 
by  Mr  Locke  King  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  extend  the  county  fran- 
chise. We  shall  not  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  which  still  shrouds 
this  curious  transaction.  Had  the 
Ministry  been  determined  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  such  a  measure 
boldly  and  unflinchingly,  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  they  would 
have  commanded  a  great  majority. 
But,  somehow  or  other,  an  impression 
had  gone  abroad  that  the  Premier  was 
rather  lukewarm  on  the  subject.  In- 
deed, his  own  sentim^ts  during  the 
debate  showed  very  clearly  that  he 
was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  take 
certain  steps  for  swamping  the  agri- 
cultural constituencies;  but  that  he 
proposed  to  reserve  those  measures 
until  a  future  period.  So  far  as  wo 
could  construe  his  meaning,  he  seemed 
inclined  to  keep  hhi  new  Reform  Bill 
in  pettOy  as  an  appropriate  occupation 
for  the  last  days  of  the  declining 
Parliament;  hoping,  possibly,  that 
even  should  it  be  rejected,  he  might 
go  before  the  country  with  some  share 


of  renewed  popularity,  as  a  deter- 
mined though  thwarted  reformer.  The 
morality  of  this  view  may  be  ques- 
tioned, but  we  respect  the  candour  of 
the  disclosure.  Lord  John  Bussell  can- 
not, of  course,  state  ady  reason  why 
the  franchise  should  not  be  extended 
now^  since  he  admits  that  it  may  be 
extended  next  session— beyond  this, 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for 
his  party  to  go  out  with  a  certain 
degree  of  agitation  in  their  favour. 
There  is  an  unblushing  frankness  in 
this  which  is  really  delightful.  Not- 
withstanding the  noble  Lord's  inve- 
terate practice,  we  were  hardly  pre- 
pared to  hear  his  theory  of  government 
so  unreservedly  announced.  Hereto- 
fore it  has  been  generally  understood^ 
at  least  by  courtesy,  that  the  merits 
of  any  public  question  were  to  be 
regarded  as  the  proper  rule  of  con- 
duct. Now  it  would  appear  to  be 
established  that  any  Government  is 
entitled  to  take  up,  postpone,  or  refuse 
a  measure,  not  on  the  ground  of  its 
merits,  but  with  a  view  to  their  own 
permanency  I  It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that,  after  the  enunciation  of  soch  a 
doctrine,  the  Radical  party  refused  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Ministerial 
charmer,  and  carried  their  point  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  two  to  one.  What 
other  result  could  have  been  expected? 
After  the  admission  of  the  principle, 
there  was  little  more  to  be  said.  Other 
patriots  in  the  House  of  Commons 
besides  Lord  John  Russell  were  anxi- 
ous for  a  modicum  of  popularity ;  and 
it  was  hard  to  expect  that  they  would 
idlow  the  bread  to  be  taken  from  their 
mouths  in  this  unceremonious  fashion. 
This  declaration  of  the  Premier  in  the 
debate  might  have  been  quite  enough 
to  account  for  the  non-participation  of 
the  Protectionists  in  the  contest 
The  fight— if  fight  it  was,  and  nol 
rather  what  is  termed,  in  the  language 
of  the  ring,  a  cross — ^lay  between  the 
two  democratic  sections.  The  mere 
Ministerialist  was  no  match  for  the 
brawny  Radical;  and,  accordingly, 
staightforward  liberalism  triumphed 
over  shufiUng  expediency.  Such  is 
the  broad  view  which  men  would 
naturally  take  from  a  perusal  of  the 
debates,  and  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
announcement  of  his  resignation  on 
the  24th  of  February.  It  is  worth 
while  attending  to  his  exact  worda,. 
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which  we  give  from  the  report  in  the 
Times,    He  said : — 

'^  On  the  20th  of  Fehmary  a  motion 
was  made  in  reference  to  a  certain  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  reform;  and  on 
that  qnestion,  and  in  a  thin  House  of 
little  more  than  150  members,  the 
GoTemment  was  beaten  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  2  to  1.  Now,  obsenre,  if 
that  had  occurred  in  ordinary  circnm- 
stances,  I  might  haye  thought  it  owing 
to  the  hour,  and  to  the  thinness  of  the 
House,  that  those  in  farour  of  the  motion 
should  haye  attended,  and  those  who 
were  not  in  faTour  of  it  were  not  present; 
but  that,  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  which  the  House  then  gaTe  leave  to 
introduce,  the  latter  would  attend  and 
make  a  majority  in  accordance  with  the 
Tiew  taken  by  GoTemmennt  on  this 
subject,  expressed  through  me  as  its 
organ  ;  but,  in  the  actual  circumstances 
in  which  we  were  placed,  I  did  consider 
that,  although  hon.  gentlemen  may 
hare  entirely  acted  with  a  Tiew  to  the 
particular  question  before  them,  and  not 
at  all  with  respect  to  the  Government — 
although  that  might  hare  been  their 
intention  and  view,  yet  that,  in  effect, 
having  the  whole  of  the  financial  and 
other  measures  before  them — having  the 
probability,  which  I  was  inclined  to 
believe  in,  that  on  other  measures,  and 
on  other  incidental  questions,  we  might 
meet  with  similar  defeats,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Government 
was  not  in  a  position  to  conduct  satisfy- 
torily  the  business  of  the  country  in  this 
House  during  the  forthcoming  session." 

We  admire  the  skill  of  the  reporter 
who,  eyen  in  print,  has  contriyed  to 
preserve  the  stammering  incoherence 
and  hesitation  of  this  ill-jointed  pas- 
sage. Why  the  speaker  thus  stam« 
mered  and  hesitated,  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  understand.  Lord  Stanley, 
in  his  memcH'able  speech  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Peers  on  the  28th,  was 
distinct  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinion  as  to  this  singular  affair : — 

^  I  was  not  surprised  that  the  occasion 
should  be  welcomed  for  resigning  which 
was  presented  when  they  were  left  in  a 
minority,  the  minority  consisting  of 
persons  of  their  own  opinions.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  doubting  whether  that 
defeat,  with  the  small  majority  on  Mr 
Disraeli's  motion,  were  the  sole  cause 
for  the  resignation  of  the  late  Cabinet. 
I  ventured  to  state  one  or  two  fkcts  to 
her  Majesty  in  confirmation  of  that  view. 
I  hold  in  my  luuid  a  copy  of  a  portion  of 
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a  letter  which,  by  her  Miyesty's  express 
command,  after  the  interview  with  which 
I  was  honoured,  I  wrote  to  her  Majesty 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  on  record  the 
advice  which  it  was  my  humble  duty  to 
tender;  and,  with  her  Majesty's  permis- 
sion, I  will  read  f^om  that  letter  so 
ranch  of  the  passages  in  it  as  shall  tend 
to  explain  the  force  of  the  statement  I 
make  to  your  Lordships : — 

^'He  adverted  to  the  two  occasions 
specified  by  your  Blajesty  as  the  grounds 
of  the  resignation  of  your  ^Ujesty's 
servants,  and  observed  with  reference 
to  the  motion  of  Mr  Disraeli,  that  it 
had  been  negatived,  and,  although  by  a 
small  majority,  the  minority  were  re- 
inforced by  a  number  of  votes  hostile  to 
the  Government  on  other  grounds,  and 
on  whose  general  support  Lord  Stanley 
and  his  fhends  could  not  reckon;  and, 
with  reference  to  the  majority  on  Mr 
Locke  King's  motion,  ho  observed — 

''And  when  it  was  stated  that  the 
Government  had  been  defeated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  opponents  who, 
had  they  been  present,  would  have  voted 
against  the  measure  as  a  dangerous  and 
mischievous  one,  and  on  whose  support 
the  Government  rested,  it  is  right  your 
Lordships  and  the  country  should  know 
the  fact.  Mr  Locke  King's  motion  for  an 
extension  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise 
was  carried  by  100  to  54.  The  extract 
proceeds  to  say — 

« *  That  of  the  minority  of  54,  27  held 
office,  only  10  unofficial  supporters  voted 
vrith  Grovemment,  and  no  less  than  17  of 
the  Protectionist  party;  who  would  have 
been  more  numerous  but  for  an  impres- 
sion which  undoubtedly  prevailed,  that 
your  Migesty's  Ministers  were  not  ho- 
nestly exercising  their  influence  to  defeat 
the  motion.' 

**  I  believe  that ;  my  friends  in  the 
House  of  Commons  believe  it;  and  if  they 
had  found  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  act  otherwise,  they  would 
have  given  it  their  generous  and  disinter- 
ested support" 

Few  men  acquainted  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  belieye  that  a  minority, 
such  as  that  specified  aboye,  was  the 
result  of  accident.  We  assume,  there- 
fore, the  defeat  to  haye  been  a  yolun- 
tary  one— a  circumstance  by  no  means 
creditable  to  Ministers  on  any  ground 
whateyer ;  and  the  question  next  to 
be  considered  is,  why  they  should 
haye  incurred  defeUt  ? 

On  this  point  Lord  Lansdowne 
speaks,  while  referring  to  the  resig- 
nation : — 
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"  1  beg  to  say  it  wis  entirely  owing  ta 
that  want  of  rapport,  as  eyineed,  not  upon 
one  occasion,  or  of  an  accidental  Tote 
which  took  place  at  an  early  hour  in 
another  Honse — U  wat  a  general  absence 
of  that  iupport  in  the  other  Honse,  and  no 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  ourselyes, 
which  induced  us  to  take  that  course." 

"General  absence  of  support  1" — 
whjy  this  is  more  and  more  myste- 
rious. We  search  in  vain  for  any 
narrow  divisions,  except  the  two 
already  specially  noticed,  which  would 
justify  any  such  conclusion.  What 
had  the  Ministry  been  doing  to  cause 
this  alienation  on  the  part  of  their 
supporters?  The  answer  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Lor^  John  Russell  had 
failed  to  act  up  to  his  professions  in 
regard  to  the  Papal  aggression ;  and 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  most  unlucky, 
obtuse,  and  obstinate  of  financiers,  had 
announced  a  budget  which  was  re- 
ceived from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  with  a  roar  of  universal 
indignation. 

If  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  really  united  on  the  subject  of 
the  Papal  question,  aU  we  shall  say 
is,  that  some  of  them  must  have  most 
accommodating  consciences.  Not  that 
it  would  require  any  great  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  most  scrupulous  sup- 
porters of  the  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
tensions, to  accept  in  its  integrity 
Lord  John  Russell's  emasculated  bill 
— but  where  was  the  unity  when  the 
noble  Lord  stood  forth  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Protestant  champion  ?  Of 
course,  when  concession  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  unity  may  be  easily 
restored — but  at  what  sacrifice?  Lord 
John  Russell  will  no  doubt  discover 
that  hei'ealter.  His  first  position — 
had  he  maintained  it — was  not  un- 
worthy of  a  British  Minister.  His 
present  attitude  is  simply  contemp- 
tible. He  had  it  amply  in  his  power 
to  have  vindicated  the  rights  of  bis 
Sovereign  and  his  country,  by  a  bold, 
uncompromising,  and  fearless  line  of 
conduct :  he  has  now  exposed  himself 
to  ultimate  defeat,  by  abandoning 
principle  for  the  sake  of  party  supre- 
macy, and  by  yielding  to  his  com* 
mitted  colleagues. 

With  regard  to  financial  matters,  is 
it  possible  that  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  entertained  no  dlffBrence  of 
opinion?  That  one  indivldual«o  utterly 


incapacitated  by  nature  for  the  execa- 
tion  of  public  business  as  Sir  Cbarlea 
Wood  should  exist,  is  not  perhaps 
remartuible;  but  that  other  thirteen 
men,  most  of  them  persons  of  ripe 
experience,  should  be  found  willing  to 
endorse  his  annnal  experiments  on 
the  patience  of  the  coun^,  does  seem 
to  us  an  almost  incredible  accidenty 
nor  should  we  readily  accept  it  as  & 
fact  on  a  less  weighty  anthority  than 
that  of  the  Marquis  of  Lai»downe« 
Fourteen  Woods— it  is  an  awfidl  pic- 
ture I  No  wonder  if,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  "  a  general 
absence  of  support"  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons.  The  blunders  of  a  single 
session  may  be  forgiven ;  nay,  a  man 
may  blunder  on  for  two  sessions,  and 
yet  hope  to  retrieve  his  character  if  he 
profits  by  late  experience.  Bat  what 
shall  be  said  of  him,  whose  whole 
career,  from  first  to  last,  has  been  a 
series  of  consecutive  blunders ;  who 
will  be  warned  by  no  experience — 
instructed  by  no  defeats — who  never, 
by  any  accident,  makes  a  single  pro- 
position  without  incurring  the  vehe- 
ment censure  both  of  political  ally  and 
opponent?  We  can  say  nothing 
more  than  re-echo  the  judgment  of 
the  country.  On  the  budget,  as  ori- 
ginally proposed,  the  Ministry  must 
have  sustained  a  most  signal  defeat. 
Of  that  they  were  well  aware,  three 
days  after  its  nature  was  announced ; 
and  that  circumstance  is  of  some 
importance  when  taken  in  connection 
with  their  defeat  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Locke  King.  The  plain  matter  of  fact 
is,  that  the  Ministry  could  not  stand. 
By  adhering  to  the  views  originally 
put  forward  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
they  might  have  commanded  a  large 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  an  efficient  bill  against  the 
Papal  aggression ;  but  a  certain  section 
of  the  CJabinet  was  already  so  com- 
mitted, in  Ireland  and  the  Colonies, 
that  this  was  impossible  without  dis- 
ruption. They  might,  had  they  pos- 
sessed a  single  financial  head  among 
them,  have  proposed  a  budget  which, 
if  not  generally  satisfactory,  might  at 
least  have  pleased  or  conciliated  some 
considerable  body  of  politicians.  They 
failed  utterly  in  this,  and  incurred  the 
opposition  of  alL  The  most  lament- 
able and  irretrievably  disgraceful  part 
of  the  whole  matter  was  this,  that 
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tkej  had  not  the  courage  to  awail  a 
Uir  defeat  vpoa  a  fairly  contested 
question.  In  vain  shall  we  search  the 
whole  political  annaU  of  Great  Bri- 
tain for  so  flagrant  a  case  of  wilM 
and  cowardly  desertion.  Jost  one 
fortnight  before — to  ase  the  ordinary 
metaphor — they  were  boasting  of  the 
soondness  of  their  ship,  the  devotion 
of  their  crew,  the  settled  aspect  of  the 
weather,  and  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  nayigation  of  the  seas  which  they 
were  about  to  trayerse.  All  at  once, 
we  find  them  running  themselves  pur- 
posely a^faunst  a  little  rock,  and  then 
immediately  taking  to  the  boats  with- 
out stopping  to  ascertain  whether  the 
vessel  had  received  any  real  amount 
of  ii^ury.  Whether  they  expected  to 
be  called  back  or  not,  is  quite  another 
question.  The  fact  of  their  desertion 
is  plain;  and,  without  hunting  the 
metaphor  to  death,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  a  single  well-proved  case 
of  desertion  against  officers,  under 
such  circumstances,  ought  for  ever  to 
incapacitate  them  from  being  intrusted 
with  another  command. 

Future  historians  will  doubtless  put 
the  question.  Whether  the  Whig 
Ministry  really,  actually,  and  con- 
scientiously meant  to  resign?  Not 
^ey:  they  contemplated  nottiingof  the 
kind.  The  singular  position  of  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  such, 
that  they  thought  they  might  risk  the 
experiment  of  resignation,  in  the  hope 
of  strengthening  their  hands,  should  it 
become  apparent  that  no  otherpolitical 
section  was  strong  enough  to  occupy 
their  place.  In  this  part  only  of  their 
scheme  did  th^  show  any  symptom 
of  dexterity.  The  power  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist party,  within  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  gradually  but  surely 
increasing.  The  failure  of  Free  Trade, 
the  agricultural  distress,  the  diminu- 
tion of  manufacturing  profits,  and 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
working-classes,  had  exercised  a 
mighty  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
nation  since  last  general  election. 
Almost  every  vacancy  which  occurred 
was  filled  up  by  a  Protectionist  mem- 
ber. The  principles  of  the  party  had 
become  generally  understood,  and 
their  determined  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  native  industry  gained  them 
the  respect  and  the  support  of  many 
whOf  in  former  years,  would  probably 
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have  ranged  agaii»t  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  eflbrts  of  the  Free- 
Trading  press  to  sneer  down  their 
rising  influence,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  they  constituted  the 
lai^t  and  most  compact  body  of 
politicians  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  were  able,  as  Sir  James  Graham 
himself  acknowledged,  ^*  to  exercise 
a  power  upon  any  question,  that  is 
irresistible."  Still  the  Protectionists 
were  not  numerically  equal  to  the 
three  other  sections  who  might  be 
combined  against  them,  consisting  of 
the  Whigs,  the  Radicals,  and  the 
former  supporters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
and  so  long  as  the  present  House  of 
Commons  lasted,  it  seemed  improbable 
that  the  scale  could  be  turned.  If^ 
then.  Lord  Stanley  were  suddenly 
called  upon  to  assume  the  reins  of 
office,  with  the  fact  of  an  adverse 
majority  existing  in  the  Low^r  House, 
it  was  obvious  that  he  must  meet 
with  vast  difficulties  in  his  attempt  to 
form  an  Administration.  The  breach 
between  the  Peelites  and  the  Protec- 
tionists was  now  wider  than  ever; 
and  whatever  expectations  might 
have  been  entertained  at  one  time  of 
a  confession  of  error  on  the  part  of 
the  former  party,  these  were  effectually 
dispelled  by  the  decided  Free  Trade 
speech  of  Sir  James  Graham  in  the 
debate  on  Mr  Disraeli^s  motion,  and 
by  the  votes  of  his  more  immediate 
followers.  Such  being  the  position  of 
the  Protectionist  party,  it  was  by  no 
means  an  unskilful  move  on  the  part 
of  their  opponents  to  devolve  the 
responsibility  of  forming  a  Crovemmeiit 
thus  early  upon  Lord  Stanley.  It 
was  quite  dear  that  such  a  doty  could 
be  undertaken  by  no  one  else.  The 
party  of  which  Sir  James  Graham  may 
be  considered  the  head  is  small  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  smaller  in  the 
House    of    Commons.     It    consists 

Srincipally  of  the  individuals  who 
eld  office  under  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  who  had  not  the  courage  to 
renounce  their  leader  when  he  com- 
mitted his  great  apostasy.  Among 
its  members  it  includes  one  or  two 
men  of  decided  talent  and  experiraoei^ 
and  several  others  whose  distinotion 
is  limited  to  their  knowledge  of  |be 
mysteries  of  red  tape.  Butitpoastasei 
the  recommendations  neither  of  num* 
bers  nor  of  cohesion ;  and,  in  fact,  if 
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regarded  simply  as  a  neutral  body,' 
from  which  either  of  the  great  parties 
in  the  State  may,  on  some  fatore 
occasion,  expect  to  obtain  recmits. 
It  was,  therefore,  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  a  Peelite  Goyemment 
could  be  formed ;  and  the  only  appa- 
i-ent  risk  which  the  Whigs  could  anti- 
cipate, in  the  event  of  Lord  Stanley 
being  sent  for,  lay  in  the  possibility 
of  his  inducing  some  of  the  Peel  party 
to  accept  office  under  him.  The  risk 
was  not  a  great  one.  The  division 
on  Afr  Disraeli's  motion  was  still  too 
recent  to  admit  of  a  second  wholesale 
conversion  of  the  followers  of  Sir 
Robeit  Peel.  They  could  not  recon- 
stitute themselves  as  ProtectionLsts 
with  the  same  celerity  which  they 
displayed  in  assuming  the  chai*acter 
of  Free-Traders.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  Lord 
Stanley,  if  he  took  office  at  all,  would 
and  could  do  so  only  as  a  Protectionist, 
without  compromising  one  iota  of  the 
opinions  which  he  has  so  nobly  and 
consistently  maintained.  The  calcu- 
lation, therefore,  was,  that  Lord 
Stanley  could  not  form  a  Ministry  in 
the  present  heterogeneous  state  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  What  then 
remained  but  the  recall  of  the 
Whigs,  or,  at  least,  a  section  of  them, 
— strengthened,  perhaps,  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  such  of  the  Peel  party  as  had 
gone  the  greatest  lengths  in  the  road 
of  liberalism  and  innovation?  We  are 
of  course  drawing  our  conclusions 
hypothetically,  for  we  have  not  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  to  the  secret 
councils  of  the  Premier ;  but  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  Lord  John 
Russell  did  contemplate  some  result 
when  ho  resigned ;  and  we  are  now 
attempting,  Irom  what  afterwards 
occur^d,  to  fathom  the  nature  of  his 
calculations.  We  conceive  it  ex- 
ceedio^y  improbable  that  he  de- 
signed, in  the  event  of  his  being 
recalled,  to  reconstitute  the  Ministry 
on  its  former  basis.  By  this  nothing 
could  be  gained.  The  difficulties 
which  caused  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry  must  again  beset  it  on 
its  resumption,  and  nothing  but  a 
change  of  men  could  justify  a  change 
of  poucy.  Now,  it  has  been  matter 
of  notoriety  for  some  time  past,  that 
the  Whig  Cabinet  is  not  knit  together 
by  the  bonds  of  entire   fraternity. 


There  are  at  least  two  pardes  in  the 
family ;  and,  singularly  enough,  they 
divide  between  them  pretty  equally 
that  share  of  talent  which  the  Min- 
istry can  claim.  Lords  John  Russell, 
Lansdowne,  Palmerston,  and  Carlisle, 
are  supposed  to  act  together  widi 
perfect  cordiality.  Lords  Clarend<m 
and  Grey,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  Sbr 
Charles  Wood,  are  said  to  constitute 
a  different  alliance.  Two  members 
at  least  of  the  latter  section  are 
peculiarly  chargeable  with  the  en- 
couragement which  they  have  given 
to  the  ill-advised  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  indeed,  their  an- 
tecedents and  opinions  on  that  matter 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
views  adopted  by  Lord  John  Russell 
in  November  last.  Sir  Greorge  Grey 
is,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all,  a 
man  of  great  official  aptitude  and 
character,  and  no  fault  can  be  found 
with  the  administration  of  his  de- 
partment. Lord  Clarendon  is  able 
and  quick-witted,  but  we  cannot  join 
with  the  eulogist  of  the  EdtrUmrgh 
Review  in  panegyrising  his  public 
career.  Earl  Grey  would  be  the 
most  objectionable  Minister  in  tho 
whole  Cabinet,  were  he  not  saved 
from  that  bad  emmence  by  the  supe- 
rior stolidiU^  of  his  relative,  Sir  Charies 
Wood.  This  inveterate  badget- 
bungler  has  more  than  once  ere  this 
led  the  Whigs  to  the  very  verge  of 
destruction.  We  might  apply  to  him 
with  strict  propriety  the  lines  which 
Dryden  has  placed  in  the  month  of 
the  Prince  of  Dnlness : — 

**  Shftdwell  alone  my  perfect  imaffe  bean. 
Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years; 
Shad  well  alone,  of  all  my  ions  is  he 
Who  stands  confirmed  in  full  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pre- 

tence. 
Bat  Shadwell  never  deviates  uto  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souk  may  iisll, 
Strike  throu£h,  and  make  a  lucid  interral : 
But  Shad  Welles  genuine  night  admits  no  ray, 
Uis  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day/* 

To  get  rid  of  these  two  latter  in- 
cumbrances would  undoubtedly  have 
placed  the  Cabinet  in  a  more  satis- 
factory position,  provided  the  vacant 
places  could  have  been  filled  by  one 
or  other  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Peel  parhr ;  and  provided  also  that 
their  excfnsion  did  not  entail  the  loss 
of  two  really  serviceable  Ministers. 
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Bat  the  Grey  party  were  understood 
to  act  in  strict  concert,  and  wonld 
not— to  borrow  a  trope  from  the 
Anctioneers— permit  their  lot  to  be 
diyided.  The  Premier  who  bade  for 
one,  most  make  np  his  mind  to  take 
the  whole. 

Here,  then,  was  a  new  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Cabinet.  How  Lord  John  Russell 
proposed  to  deal  with  that,  we  can- 
not say,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent to  inquire.  Meanwhile,  on 
the  resignation  of  Ministers,  Lord 
Stanley  was  sent  for  by  his  Sovereign. 
He  has  himself  distinctly  and  em- 
phatically pnt  upon  record  the  advice 
which  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
tender,  and  which  we  shidl  now 
transcribe : — 

"<  After  stating  to  jonr  Majesty  the 
position  of  the  three  main  parties  into 
whidi  the  House  of  Commons  is  diTlded^ 
Lord  Stanley  obsexred  that  the  policy  of 
the  present  Administration  had  met  with 
the  general  approral  and  support  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  party 
which  adhered  to  the  late  Sir  Rohert 
Peely  and  that  they  had  never  yet  met 
with  a  defeat  from  Lord  Stanley's  poli- 
tical friends.  That  a  very  important 
member  of  that  party,  Sir  J.  Oraham, 
had  pnbliely  declared  his  opinion  of  the 
neeessity  of  <  dosing  their  ranks,'  to  resist 
the  presumed  policy  of  Lord  Stanley's 
fronds ;  and,  as  your  Mijesty  had  been 
pleased  to  inform  him  that  no  communi- 
cation had  been  made  to  any  one  pre- 
vious to  that  with  which  your  Mijesty 
honoured  him,  he  ventured  to  suggest 
that  in  the  first  instance  your  Majesty 
should  ascertain  whether  it  were  not 
possible  to  strengthen  the  present  Go- 
vernment, or  probably  to  reconstruct  it, 
by  a  combination  with  those  who,  not 
now  holding  oflke,  concurred  in  the 
opinions  of  those  who  do,  and  professed 
^ir  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  union. 
That  fiJling  such  a  combination,  a  portion 
of  that  third  party  might  be  willing  to 
combine  with  Lord  Stanley,  whose  diffi- 
culties in  such  a  case  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  That  if  it  should  appear 
that  both  of  Uiose  arrangements  were  im- 
practicable, and  if  personal  considerations 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  a 
Government  of  Aose  whose  opinions  ap- 
peared to  prevail  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Lord  Stanley,  not  underrating  the 
extreme  difficulties  which  he  should  have 
to  encounter,  would,  if  honoured  with 
your  Majesty's  confidence,  prefer  any 
responsibility,  and  even  the  chance  of 
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flbilure  and  loss  of  reputation,  to  that  of 
leaTmg  your  Hajesty  and  the  country 
without  a  Grovemment ;  and  he  added, 
that  he  believed  an  Administratiott  formed 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  more 
likely  to  meet  with  support,  eren  from 
moderate  opponents  of  their  views,  than 
one  which  should  be  hastily  formed, 
without  giving  time  to  show  the  imprac- 
ticability of  a  diiEBrent  arrangement." 

No  one,  whatever  may  be  his  poli- 
tical views,  can  deny  that,  in  tender- 
ing this  advice  to  her  Msyesty,  Lord 
Stanley  gave  another  signal  proof  of 
the  high,  chivalrous,  and  unselfish 
qualities  of  his  nature.  The  task  of 
reconstruction  now  devolved  upon 
Lord  John  Russell,  who,  availing 
himself  of  Lord  Stanley's  advice,  pro- 
ceeded to  open  negotiations  with  the 
leaders  of  the  intermediate  party.  It 
is  worth  while  quoting  his  own  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  overtures 
were  received : — 

<*By  her  Mi^esty's  desire,  I  met  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham 
at  the  palace,  and  afterwards  had  com- 
munications with  them  on  the  subject  of 
the  formation  of  a  Government.  After 
the  extracts  which  I  have  read  from  Lord 
SUnley's  letter,  I  feel  it  right  to  say  that 
no  personal  considerations  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  formation  of  a  GoTcmment 
representing  the  opinions  which  seem  to 
prevail  in  this  House.  If  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham  did  not 
concur  in  the  formation  of  a  GoTemment, 
it  was  not  because  personal  considera- 
tions stood  in  the  way.  With  respect  to 
BCTeral  points  of  public  importance  on 
which  we  communicated,  although  thero 
was  not  any  particular  agreement,  yet 
there  was  not  such  diversity  of  viows  as 
might  not,  by  fbrther  eernmunicationy 
have  been  reconciled;  But  there  was  one 
point  on  which  it  was  felt  impossible, 
either  for  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Sir 
James  Graham  or  myself  to  give  way. 
That  subject  was  the  bill  I  introduced 
relative  to  the  assumption  of  ecclesiastical 
titles.  I  stated— and  I  will  presently 
explain  what  I  meant  in  so  stating-^hat 
I  was  willing  to  agree  to  considerable 
alteration  and  modification  of  that  bill, 
but  that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  perse- 
vere with  the  measure.  The  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham  declared 
to  me  that,  in  their  opinion,  any  legida- 
tion  on  the  subject  was  unnecessary. 
This,  therefore,  was  a  point  on  which  we 
differed  so  widely,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it 
was  impossible  to  form  a  GoTomment  by 
our  junction.    As  soon  as  I  found  that 
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the  oljttetiMfl  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
and  Sir  James  Qraham  to  legitlation  on 
the  subject  were  insaperable,  I  again  re- 
paired to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  hum- 
bly laid  before  her  Majesty  the  commis- 
sion with  which  I  had  been  entrusted.** 

The  time  had  now  arrived  wbea 
Lord  Stanley  was  required  to  redeem 
his  pledge,  and  attempt,  at  least,  the 
formation  of  a  Goyemment,  onder 
eircnmBtances  of  unparalleled  dlffi- 
cnlty.  One  point  only  had  been  as- 
certained— that  the  chiefs  of  the  inter- 
mediate party  wonld  not  combine 
with  the  Whig  leaders.  The  cause 
of  their  declinature  was,  of  course,  as 
yet  unknown,  though  it  is  worth  while 
remarking  now,  that  their  sole,  or,  at 
all  events,  their  principal  objection  to 
such  a  step,  arose  iVom  their  objection 
to  take  part  In  any  legislative  mea- 
sures directed  against  the  recent  Papal 
aggression.  In  that  matter,  therefore, 
their  opinions  coincide  with  those  of 
the  Radical  party,  comprehending  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Protestant 
established  churches.  Of  the  sin* 
cerity  of  these  opinions  we  entertain 
no  doubt.  We  simply  mark  the  fact 
as  a  curious  one,  and  as  tending  fur- 
ther to  illustrate  the  extreme  diver- 
sity of  opinion  which  now  prevails 
on  the  most  important  topics  —  a 
diversity  which  we  cannot  help  attri- 
buting m  a  great  measure  to  the  total 
dislocation  of  party  consequent  on  the 
memorable  apostasy  of  a  deceased 
statesman. 

Lord  Stanley  has  stated  the  result 
of  his  attempt  to  form  a  Ministry  so 
very  clearly  and  concisely,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  adopt  it.  He 
said, — 

**  In  the  position  of  parties  to  which  I 
have  referred,  in  the  House  of  ComoMBs^ 
it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmost  import* 
ance»  if  it  were  practicable  that-I  eonld  do 
80  withont  sacrificing  political  consis- 
tency, to  obtain  the  coH>peration  of  some 
of  those  who,  genenlly  acting  on  Gonser- 
▼atiTe  principles,  had  yet  been  separated, 
by  the  unfortunate  differences  of  1846, 
iVom  the  great  Conserrative  party.  I 
mnst  be  firank  in  saying,  that  I  saw  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  foreign 
affisirs  of  tiie  country;  and  I  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  whether  mv  noble  friend 
above  me  (Lord  Aberdeen)  wonld  be  still 
willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  that 
department,  which  he  exercised  with  so 
mnch  credit  to  himself;  and  with  so  much 
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honour  to  the  country;  or  wheflfer  he,  and 
those  who  were  acting  him,  would  remain 
in  that  unfortunate  position  fbr  any  party 
of  statesmen  to  be  in,  of  being  unable  to 
form  a  combination  with  one  or  otlicr  eC 
two  confiicting  parties,  yet  of  not  beiBg 
able  themseWes  to  assume  oAcei,  and, 
consequently,  with  all  their  ability,  power, 
tod  influence,  of  only  rendering  the  for* 
mation  of  a  Government^  on  either  side, 
impossible.  The  reply  of^my  noble  friend 
Was  expressed  in  language  of  the  most 
sincere  friendship,  such  as  I  have  ahrayi 
entertained  for  him;  but  he  could  not  giva 
me  the  assistance  I  required.  I  had  cra- 
ferences  with  various  friends  in  this  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament :  I  sue* 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  oC 
some  who,  I  had  no  doubt,  would  be  moot 
able  to  carry  on  the  business  of  depart- 
ments. I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  names, 
but  one  noble  friend  now  present  will 
allow  me  to  say,  that  I  never  fSslV  any- 
thing more  deeply  than  the  terma  ia 
whidi  he  expressed  hn  readmesi  im 
share  the  responsibility  in  administering 
a  department  for  which  the  eountry 
would  have  found  him  peculiarly  weQ 
qualified.  On  the  fbllowing  day  Mr 
Gladstone  was  expected  to  arrive,  I 
thought  it  desirable  to  obtain  the  eo- 
operation  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  m 
M%f  honest,  and  upright  a  man.  Ho 
had  aoted  with  the  intermediate  pstrty 
to  which  I  have  referred  ;  but,  in  eontr»- 
distinction  to  that  party,  hs  had  sopportsd 
a  motion  for  the  rdief  of  agrieulturai 
distressi  On  eommunicatiag  with  Mr 
Gladstone,  I  found  that  he  could  nol^  con- 
sistently with  his  views,  take  part  m  an 
Administration.  I  was  thus  deprived  of 
all  extraneous  assistance  in  the  formation 
of  a  Government,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
rely  entirely  on  that  party  with  whom  I 
was  immediately  and  poHt  Ically  conneotedy 
and  among  whom,  as  I  stated  beftarv, 
there  were  flaw,  if  any,  men  pooseesed  of 
sufficient  experience  or  habits  of  puhUo 
bnsiaess.  I  found  some— and  thoee  men, 
I  think,  well  qualified  to  discharge  tha 
duties  of  public  ofiloe— who,  from  various 
causes,  one  f^m  the  pressure  of  domeetie 
concerns,  another  ttvoL  an  undue  depra- 
ciation  of  his  own  ability  to  fill  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  proposed  to  place  him, 
expressed  their  unwiUingnees  to  join  aa 
Administration.  From  three  or  fcor 
leading  individuals  1  received  that  ex- 
pression of  unwilUngneos.  Under  these 
cireamstancee,  and  looking  to  the  peti- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  thou^ 
the  time  was  come  for  a  decdaion  as  to 
what  course  I  should  follow.  On  Tues- 
day, when  I  had  an  audience  of  Her 
Mi^esty,  I  had  nodertaken,  by   eleven 
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•*olook  tliiB  morning,  to  tiate  the  oimola- 
aion  of  the  expeiiment  I  was  enga^d  in 
making.  Yesterday  afternoon  there  met 
at  mj  honse  a  portion  of  those  noble 
fHends,  and  those  friends  in  the  other 
House  ofParliamentyWho  had  consented  to 
take  part  if  the  GrOTemment  had  gone  on; 
and  the  whole  state  of  the  case  was 
anzionsly  and  deliberately  considered  by 
them.  And  I  express  the  general  oon- 
cnrrence  of  their  riews,  as  well  as  my 
own  Tiews,  when  I  say,  that  though  I  was 
enabled  to  present  to  her  Bfsjesty  a  list 
•f  the  names  of  gentlemen  who  were 
<oompetent,  with  an  assured  minority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  creditably  and 
reputably  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
country,  yet  I  could  not  lay  before  Her 
ilijesty  a  Cabinet,  mote  especially  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  so  strong  as 
to  act  in  the  face  of  a  most  powerful 
minority,  a  minority  ready  to  combine 
fbr  purposes  of  opposition,  tiiough  unable 
16  act  together  for  purposes  of  Gorem- 
ment." 

Never,  perhaps,  by  any  previons 
statesman,  were  the  causes  of  politi- 
cal perplexity  stated  with  snch  entire 
fraidcness  as  by  Lord  Stanley.  He 
fnnst  hare  been  perfectly  aware  of  the 
nse  which  his  opponents  would  cer- 
tainly make  of  his  admissions,  and 
the  vbMt  ooQStraction  which  they 
would  place  on  the  general  tenor  of 
his  language.  We  have  since  read, 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  Whig- 
Radical  prints,  exulting  p»ans  on 
what  the  writers  are  pleased  to  call 
^the  admitted  weakness  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist party,**  as  demonstrated  by 
thdr  fidlure  in  forming  an  Administra- 
tion. They  forget,  or  rather  they 
purposely  omit,  to  state  the  sole  dr- 
cnmstanoe  which  precluded  the  forma- 
tion of  a  pure  Frotectioi^t  Ministry, 
namely,  the  existfaig  majorityarrayed 
against  them  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Stanley  avowedly 
a&d  confessecDv  was  no  candidate 
for  office.  Before  the  extraordinaiy 
dilemma,  m  which  the  Whigs  chose 
to  place  the  Executive  of  the  country, 
occurred,  there  was  no  bidding  for 
power,  no  intention  to  assume  It  on 
tiie  part  of  the  Protectionists  during 
the  existence  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. That  has  been  invariably 
stated  and  reiterated  hy  every  writer 
and  speaker  who  has  advocated  the 
cause  of  native  industry ;  and  by 
none  has  it  been  more  distinctly 
enunciated   than   by  Lord  Stanley 


himself  in  the  address'  which  he 
delivered  last  spring  to  the  Proteo- 
tionist  Delegates  in  London.  The 
country  does  not  want,  and  would  not 
endure,  a  mere  scrambling  and  make- 
shift Mnistry,  which  n^t  indeed 
exist  fbr  a  time,  through  the  forbear- 
ance of  its  opponents;  but  which 
certainly  would  be  defbated  whenever 
it  approached  a  great  and  national 
question.  The  fbrmation  of  such  a 
MinistiT  at  the  present  moment  is 
evidently  impossible ;  the  reason  be- 
ing simply  this,  that  the  opinions  of 
the  country  at  large  are  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Honse  of  Commons. 
Until  another  general  appeal  is  made 
to  the  oonstituenclee,  aiid  a  new 
Parliament  summoned,  there  can  bono 
chance  of  our  arriving  at  so  desirable 
a  result.  The  pericd  of  experiment 
is  wellnigh  over;  and  almost  every 
man  of  shrewdness  and  intelligence 
must  have  formed  his  conclusions  as 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  exist- 
ing commercial  system.  We  have  no 
fear  whatever  as  to  the  result  when 
the  moment  fbr  decision  arrives. 

The  question,  however,  has  been 
uked— why  Lord  Stanley,  having  had 
fhll  powers  granted  to  htm  by  her 
Majesty,  did  not  at  once  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  have  recourse  to  an 
appeal  to  the  country?  The  answer, 
we  think,  is  sufficiency  obvious.  The 
state  of  the  public  business  was  such, 
that  a  dissolution  at  the  present  time 
would  have  thrown  the  country  into 
great  conf^ision.  The  estimates  were 
ilot  voted— the  budget  was  not  sanc- 
tioned—nothing, or  next  to  nothing, 
relating  to  the  exigendes  of  the  pub- 
lic service  had  been  attempted  by  the 
Whigs  before  they  gave  in  their  resig- 
liation.  The  whole  burden  was  left 
to  their  successors,  whoever  those 
might  be.  There  were  other  circum- 
stances also,  of  a  serious  nature,  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  dissolution. 
The  Exhibition  <^  the  Industry  of 
Nations  was  advertised  to  open  in 
the  beginning  of  May ;  and  it  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  convenient 
that  the  excitement  and  bustle  of  a 
general  election  should  take  place  at 
such  a  time;  more  especially,  con- 
sidering the  vast  influx  of  foreigners 
which  u  then  expected  to  take  place. 
We  have  seen  no  reason  to  alter  the 
opinion  which  we  expressed  last  year 
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with  regard  to  the  poU^  of  this  Ex- 
hibition; but,  now  thftt  it  is  inevi* 
table,  we  should  be  sony  to  see  any 
obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  sac- 
cess.  For  these,  and  many  other  rea- 
sons which  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
reader,  it  is  obvious  that  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament  at  the  present  time 
would  have  been  a  step  onlpr  justified 
by  an  overwhelming  necessity,  which 
certainly  had  not  arisen.  The  resig- 
nation of  the  Whig  Cabinet,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  was  their  own 
act,  and  was  not  forced  upon  them. 
Nobody  wished  to  put  them  out  before 
they  had  set  their  house  in  order ;  aud 
that  duty,  at  least,  they  were  bound 
to  perform,  however  inconvenient  it 
might  be. 

The  result  has  been  the  return  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and  his  colleagues 
to  power,  in  a  far  worse  position,  as 
regards  credit  and  character,  than 
when  they  resigned.  In  order  to  jus- 
tify that  resignation,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  they  had  lost  the 
general  support  of  ;that  House  of 
Commons  in  which  they  once  com- 
manded a  large  majority;  they  had 
failed  to  procure  any  new  element  of 
strength  by  the  adhesion  of  the  inter- 
mediate party ;  and  they  returned  to 
the  Treasury  benches  to  resume  once 
more,  under  very  degrading  circum- 
stances, that  career  of  imb^ility  and 
indecision  which  they  have  pursued 
so  lone.  Terrified  by  the  onslaught 
of  the  Irish  members  on  his  BUI  for 
the  repression  of  the  Papal  usurpa- 
tion, Lord  John  Russell  has  been 
weak  enough  to  3neld  to  theur  damonr, 
and  has  so  mutilated  his  own  measure, 
which,  as  originally  conceived,  fell 
miserably  short  of  its  proflMsed  ob- 
ject, that  it  must  encounter  a  keen 
opposition  at  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  probably  will  be  r^ected 
with  scorn  by  a  majority  of  the  Lower 
House.  llie  discussion,  however, 
has  been  so  far  valuable  to  the  Whigs, 
that  it  has  afforded  a  breathing-space 
to  Sir  Charles  Wood.  The  new  ver- 
sion of  the  budget  has  been  postponed 
with  an  anxiety  which  would  be  posi- 
tively ludicrous,  could  we  afford  to 
laugh  at  a  matter  which  is  so  import- 
ant, but  which  has  been  so  shame- 
follv  handled.  We  are  still  loft  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
next  financial  experiment ;  we  do  not 


knowwhether  It  is  proposed  to  take  off 
Uie  window  duties  in  whole  or  in  part, 
or  to  touch  the  Income-tax,  which  is 
now  very  near  the  legal  period  of  itsex- 
piry.  These  are  paramount  consider- 
ations just  now,  but  thev  have  been 
postponed,  like  everything  else,  in 
consequence  of  the  preposterous  resig- 
nation :  and,  to  judge  from  their  con- 
duct. Ministers  seem  resolved  to  delay 
them  untU  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment. 

We  cannot  place  any  other  con- 
strucUon  upon  Lord  John  Russell's 
extraordinary  conduct  with  regard  to 
Mr  Baillie's  motion.  The  matter 
stood  thus :  The  member  fbr  Inver- 
ness-shire had  placed  upon  the  books 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  notice 
of  a  motion  involving  a  censure  upon 
Lord  Torrington  for  alleged  mal-ad- 
ministration  as  governor  of  Ceylon, 
and  also,  by  implication,  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies.  This 
subject  has  been  before  the  House  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice  and  suspicion  was  excited 
against  the  Crovemment,  fi-om  the 
unaccountable  withdrawal  and  deten- 
tion of  witnesses  and  documents. 
The  case  had  made  but  slow  progress. 
A  Committee  had  sate  upcm  it  for 
two  years ;  and,  so  late  as  the  17th  of 
March,  it  appeared  fit>m  the  statement 
of  Mr  Disraeli,  that  the  evidence  was 
not  yet  fhUy  in  the  hands  of  memben. 
He  said,  **  a  very  large  vohime  con- 
taining the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Ceylon  Committee  had  only  been 
recently  delivered,  and  could  not  yet 
have  been  perused  with  sufficient 
attention  by  any  hon.  gentleman. 
Besides,  a  mass  of  important  docn^ 
ments,  submitted  to  the  Committee^ 
were  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  members, 
nor  would  they  be  ready  fbr  a  fort- 
night yet  to  come."  It  is  plain  that  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  involving  matter  of 
so  very  grave  a  nature,  the  House 
could  not  proceed  to  delibenite  with- 
out having  the  whole  evidence  beibre 
them,  and  also  time  to  consider  that 
evidence.  Mr  Baillie*s  motion  had 
been  set  down  for  the  25th  of  March; 
and  on  the  14th,  in  the  absence  of 
that  gentleman.  Lord  John  Russell 
intimated  that,  as  the  motion  was  one 
of  censure  upon  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, he  would  not  bring  fbrward  the 
financial  measures  of  the  Session  so 
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Umg  as  the  motion  reapecting  Ceylon 
remkined  nndetennined.  Supposinff, 
iben,  that  Mr  Baillie  had  considered  it 
Ilia  dnty  to  persevere  in  the  motion, 
notwithstanding  that  the  entire  evi- 
dence was  not  before  the  Honse,  the 
whole  pnblic  business  of  the  country 
most  have  been  stopped  until  the 
termination  of  a  protracted  debate 
npon  a  subject,  to  elucidate  which  the 
labours  of  two  years  of  a  Parliamen- 
Ur^  Committee  were  required.  Mr 
Baiiiie  very  properly  and  wisely  de- 
clined to  be  placed  in  so  invidious  a 
position ;  and,  in  order  that  the  most 
pressing  questions  of  finance  might 
not  be  postponed  until  an  indefinite 
period,  he  withdrew  his  motion  from  the 
notice-book,  reserving  to  himself  fhll 
power  to  bring  it  forward  when  he 
thought  proper,  which,  he  said,  would 
be  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  state 
of  tiie  public  business,  as  would  not 
render  him  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
impeding  the  great  financial  measures 
of  the  Government. 

Now,  it  will  occur  to  every  one  that, 
if  Lord  John  Bussell  had  been  really 
anxious  to  proceed  with  the  public 
business,  he  ought  to  have  considered 
himsdf  under  an  obligation  to  Mr 
Baillie  for  affording  him  every  facility. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Premier  assumed 
the  tone  of  a  much-injured  individual, 
and  insisted  that  Mr  Baillie,  *'  after 
making  a  charge  involving  an  accusa- 
tion of  wanton  cruelty  against  a  late 
governor  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
possessions,  and  of  full,  complete,  and 
unqualified  approbation  by  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  of  State  of  those  pro- 
ceedings of  wanton  cruelty,**  ought  to 
have  brought  the  question  immediate^ 
before  the  House.  ''  What  I  said," 
continued  the  Premier,  *^  and  what  I 
was  justified  in  saying  was,  that 
ihe  Government,  with  such  an  accusa- 
tion hanging  over  their  heads, — with 
a  motion  of  censure  in  al>eyance  upon 
which  no  opinion  had  been  pro- 
nounced— cauid  not  begin  any  great 
measure  not  already  introduced^  cmd 
must  pause  until  this  House  gave  an 
affirmative  or  negative  to  that  motion, " 
Keally,  we  are  at  a  loss  what  to  make 
of  this.  The  accusation  is  by  no 
means  new.  It  was  preferred  nearlv 
tliree  years  ago ;  and  if,  whilst  it 
was  hanging  over  their  heads,  the  Min- 
istry were  not  entitled  to  introduce 
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any  new  measure,  they  have  already 
in  fifty  instances  deliberately  violated 
that  rule.  But  further,  we  venture  to 
think  that  the  expedition  of  the  public 
business  of  the  country  is  of  more 
importance  than  even  the  whitewash- 
ing of  the  character  of  Ministers;  and 
that  the  latter  having  waited  so  long, 
and  having,  moreover,  exhibited  no 
extraordinary  zeal  for  the  fhll  de- 
velopment of  all  the  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  transactions  in  Cey- 
lon, might,  at  least,  afford  the  coun- 
try an  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
taxes  we  are  expected  to  pay,  before 
insisting  on  a  debate  entirely  personal 
to  themselves.  We  perfectly  coincide 
in  the  remark  made  by  the  lYmes 
with  regard  to  thb  extraordinary 
ebullition  on  the  part  of  the  Premier. 

^What  may  haye  be«n  Lord  Joha 
Rassell's  motire  in  stopping  tho  whole 
maehint  of  the  Legislatnro  Ull  after  the 
25ih, — ^whether  it  was  to  prepare  for  tho 
Ministerial  obsequiesy  or  to  damage  Mr 
Baillie,— or  simply  because  he  was  glad  of 
the  deUT>  it  is  needless  to  inquire ;  but 
it  was  iJl  the  same  to  the  hon.  member 
for  InTemess-shire ;  he  certainly  might 
be  permitted  nnder  these  cironmstanees 
to  reply — *  I  wouH  stop  the  way  ;  go  on 
with  your  budget,  and  I'll  find  another 
opportunity  for  my  motion.'  As  fkr  as 
regards  the  Gtoremment,  this  left  them 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session,  as  they  knew 
perfectly  well  the  Ceylon  question  would 
come  on,  soon  or  late,  in  the  course  of  it, 
and  that  a  Tote  of  censure  was  thus  al- 
ways depending  orer  their  heads.  The 
threatened  motion  is  only  the  inevitable 
sequence  of  the  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject during  the  last  two  years,  and  Mr 
Baillie  could  not  but  go  on  with  his  en- 
quiry till  he  had  brought  it  to  a  con- 
clusion. Lord  John,  therefore*  is  now, 
so  far  as  regards  Ceylon,  in  precisely  the 
same  condiUon  as  he  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Session  and  the  cIom  of  the  last." 

We  presume  that  at  length  we 
sbaU  l>e  favoured  by  some  nnandnl 
scheme,  though  of  what  nature  it 
might  perplex  the  Cumssan  Sybil  to 
predict.  This  is,  however,  a  point  of 
extreme  importance ;  and  even  at  the 
risk  of  defeatiuff  the  Ministry  and  pre- 
cipitating another  crisis,  it  must  be 
attended  to  with  the  greatest  jealousv. 
Lord  Stanley  has  aU^ady  partialiyr 
developed  the  financial  measures 
which  be  intended  to  have  made  the 
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foandation  of  hia  policy  in  the  even( 
of  his  haying  accepted  office ;  and  the 
principal  feature  of  his  scheme  was  the 
immediate  dimination  and  prospective 
abolition  of  the  income  tax.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
beneficial  resolts  of  such  a  measorei 
either  directly  upon  those  who  have 
been  so  long  subjected  to  its  injustice, 
or  indirectly  upon  the  whole  financial 
system  of  the  nation.  But  for  that 
engine  of  oppression  devised  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  yielded  to  in  an  evil 
hour  by  a  House  of  Commons  which 
did  not  foresee  the  consequences  of  its 
act,  the  agricultural  interest  would  not 
have  been,  as  it  is  now,  most  griev- 
ously prostrated,  the  small  trades 
throughout  the  country  ruined,  and 
the  native  artisan  reduced  to  penury  or 
the  workhouse,  through  the  boasted 
blessings  of  cheapness  arising  from 
foreign  importation.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  at  present  a 
disposable  surplus  to  deal  with, 
though  the  expenses  of  the  Kafllr  war 
may  considerably  diminish  its  amount. 
It  is  the  duty  of  our  representatives 
to  take  care  that  the  surplus  is  neither 
frittered  away  upon  paltry  and  un- 
necessary reductions  of  duties  in  which 
the  great  body  of  the  public  have  no 
interest,  nor  devoted  to  the  extinction 
of  another  branch  of  dh-ect  taxation, 
important  certainly  in  itself,  and  from 
which  it  is  desirable  that  the  public 
should  be  relieved,  but  neither  so  im- 
portant nor  so  urgent  as  the  case  to 
which  we  have  already  referred. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  as  a 
singular  feature  of  the  times,  that 
men  of  all  classes  and  of  all  opinions 
have  joined  in  expressing  a  general 
dislike  and  repugnance  to  direct  taxa- 
tion. We  have  not  for  a  long  time 
heard  anything  of  the  financial  re- 
formers, or  at  least  that  section  of 
them  which  proposed  to  substitute 
universally  the  direct  for  the  indirect 
system.  The  last  brochure  which  we 
happened  to  fall  in  with  on  the  sub- 
ject, purported,  if  we  recollect  right,  to 
emanate  from  the  pen  of  the  illustrious 
and  sagacious  Mr  McGregor,  who 
honours  the  electors  of  Glasgow  by 
attendlog  as  one  of  their  representa- 
tives in  Parliament.  So  far  as  we 
could  understand  it,  it  was  a  sort  of 
Jacob's  ladder,  on  which  the  higher 
you  ascended  the  more  severely  were 


yon  mulcted,  by  w«y  of  «n  encmmge^ 
ment  to  your  exerticms.  But  hsyoui 
this  delectable,  scheme  of  appropaa^ 
tioo,  we  have  not  seen  any  propoadi 
of  late  for  an  iacreaae  of  direct  \mi* 
d^is.  The  tide,  indeed,  has  beea 
flowing  all  the  other  way;  and  we 
rejoice  to  know  that  sach  is  the  case, 
since  it  bodes  a  speedy  retmn  to  tbcae 
principles  of  taxation  which  wore 
eminently  calculated  to  foster  native 
industry,  and  under  which  the  conn- 
try  rose  to  its  highest  point  of  pros- 
perity. We  have  no  objections  what* 
ever  to  see  the  window  duties  removed, 
and  to  give  our  humUe  but  hearty 
support  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end ;  but  the  income  tax  must  first 
be  extinguished,  in  terms  of  the  Par- 
liamentary pledge  to  that  efiect  which 
has  been  more  than  once  repeated^ 
and  a  sufficient  revenue  mnst  also  be 
raised  by  import  duties  to  meet  the 
contemplated  reduction. 

That  the  present  Ministry  can  long 
retain  office— indeed  that  they  can 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  this  ses- 
sion is^  we  think,  extremely  impro- 
bable. Their  duty  is  to  expedite  the 
usual  and  necessary  business  of  the 
country,  and  to  abstain  from  bringing 
forward  any  measures  which  are  not 
imperatively  required.  Their  policy 
may  be  to  throw  great  difilcnldes  in 
the  way  of  their  probable  successors. 
As  to  that,  however,  we  do  not  enter- 
tain much  apprehension.  Their  re- 
signation, and,  still  more,  their  humi- 
liating return  to  office  without  ao 
iota  of  acquired  support,  mnst  de- 
prive any  new  measure  which  they 
may  propose  of  that  prestige  which 
attaches  to  the  schemes  of  a  strong 
and  influential  government ;  and  they 
cannot  now  hope  to  excite  anywhere 
a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  on  their  behal£ 
The  moment  that  a  Ministry  loses 
character,  it  is  doomed.  It  may 
struggle  on  for  a  time,  by  the  aid  of 
adventitious  circumstances,  but  it 
never  can  regain  the  confidence  or 
eupport  of  the  people.  Lord  John 
Bussell  may  favour  us  with  numerous 
vapid  perorations  tending  to  his  own 
self-glorification,  and  may  assure  us, 
that  it  has  ever  been  his  practical 
rule  to  observe  the  sentiment  of  Burke^ 
and  to  preserve  himself  against  the 
corruption  of  nature  and  example,  by 
a  habit  of  Ufe  and  communication  of 
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oonosels  with  the  most  vtrtnoiu  and 
public-spirited  men  of  the   age  in 
which  be  livee.     He  maj  aflsore  us 
that,  when  he  first  came  into  Parlia* 
ment,  he  benefited  by  the  coonsela 
and  followed  the  examples  of  snch 
men   as   Bomillj,  Mackintosh,  and 
Homer.    What  is  the  use  of  Ids  teii* 
ing  ns  all  this,  when  we  know  that  in 
our  time  he  has  replaced  such  company 
and  counsel  by  that  of  Messrs  Wilson 
of  Westbury,  and  Benjamin  Hawes? 
If  we  are  wrong  in  this  assumption, 
and  if  he  still  draws  his  inspiration 
firom  higher  sources,  we  should  be 
grateful  to  know  who  are  his  living 
anthorities.     He  has  told  us  that, 
*^  So  long  as  it  is  my  fate  to  take  a 
part  in  public  affairs,  it  will  be  my 
radeaTOur  to  consort  with  snch  men 
as  Burke  speaks  of,   with  whom  I 
agree  in  public  principle,  and  from 
whose  wisdom  I  can  learn  the  best 
path  to  the  public  welfare.*'     Such 
men  as  Burke  speaks  of  I    Who  are 
they  ?    Setting  aside  the  two  names 
akeady  mentioned,  our  curiosity  is 
strangely  excited :  we  would  fain  see 
a  copy  of  the  catalogue.    That  Lord 
Lansdowne  is  one  of  the  most  rigidly 
virtuous  men  of  the  age,  we  presume 
to  be  beyond  all  question.    But  who 
are  the  patterns  of  wisdom?     Sir 
Charles  Wood,  or  Lord  Minto,   or 
Earl  Grey  ?    We  wish  that  his  lord- 
ship had  been  more  specific     We 
wish  that  he  had  at  least  enabled  us 
to  say  with  distinctness^ — 
**  Mcreotioy  then  contorts  with  Romeo  ;^* 
80  that  we  might  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  estimating  the  real  value  of 
the  intimacy.    We  are  afraid  that  if 
his  advisers,  counsellors,  guides,  and 
models,  are  not  to  be  looked  for  else- 
where than  in  the  WhigofBcial  ranks, 
Lord  John  might  as  well  have  left  his 
peroration  un^)oken ;  for,  somehow  or 
other,    the   public   is   unfortunately 
blind  to  the  vast  amount  of  combined 
wisdom,  patriotism,  and  virtue  which 
the  Premier,  by  insinuation,  maintains 
to  be  the  remarkable  characteristic  of 
his  followers. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
prepare  most  seriously  for  the  coming 
contest.  In  ail  human  probability  the 
existence  of  the  present  Parliament,  as 
well  as  of  the  present  Ministry,  is  draw- 
ing rapidly  to  its  close.    The  ensuing 
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autumn  may  not  pass  over  —  nay, 
probably  will  not — ^without  the  occur- 
rence of  a  general  election ;  and  upon 
the  result  of  that  election  d^nd  in 
a  great  measure  the  future  destinies 
of  the  country.     The  results  of  that 
chanse  of  policy  which  was  effected 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  necessarily 
slow  in  their  development,  and  could 
not  be  ascertained  except  by  the  aid 
of  considerable  experience.      They 
are  now  before  the  country^althongh 
not  yet  to  their  full  extent,  for  the 
depression  of  native  industry,  and  the 
decline   of   the   home   trade,   have 
gradually  but  surely  been  progress- 
ing;   and   the   continuance   of  the 
experiment  for  another  year  would 
certainly  demonstrate,  yet  more  fully 
and   forcibly,  the   havoc   and    ruin 
which  Free  Trade,  in  an  old,  densely- 
peopled,  and  burdened  state  like  our 
own,  must   inevitably  carry  in   its 
train.    This  much  at  least  has  been 
proved,  that  the  agricultural  interest 
cannot    possibly  stand    against   the 
accumulated  and  increasing  influx  of 
grain  and  provisions  fh>m  idl  quarters 
of  the  world.   That  position,  however 
much  it  may  have  been  contested 
eighteen  months  or  a  year  ago,  is 
now  universally  admitted.    The  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade  in  foreign  com 
have  been  found  wrong  in  eveiy  one 
of  their  calculations.     AVhether  we 
assume,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  56s. 
per  quarter  Is  the  proper  remunera- 
tive price  of  wheat  in  this  country  on 
the  average,  or  take  Mr  Wilson  of  the 
Economisfs  lower  estimate,  and   fix 
It  at  52s.  2d.,  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
that  the  land  of  Great  Britain  cannot 
continue  in  cultivation  as  formerly, 
under  a  system  of  foreign  importa- 
tion which    forces  the  averages  of 
wheat  down  to  d8s.    So  far  is  the 
importation    from   decreasing,    that 
each  new  circular  brings  us  intelli- 
gence of  shipments  from  ports  which 
formerly  were  almost  unknown  by 
name.    Cargoes  are  coming  in  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  without 
the   least   prospect   of    diminution. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of 
Messrs  Sturse  of  Birmingham  on  the 
com  trade,  dated  29th  January  last, 
which  may  serve  as  an  index  to  the 
opinions  of  a  noted  free- trading  house. 

"  The  arrivals  of  wheat  fVom  the  Black 
Sea  the  last  b\x  months  of  the  past  year 
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wert  650,000  qn.,  400,000  qrt.  of 
whieh  want  to  IrolMd,  and  the  depres- 
sion  OB  the  EagUih  market  wonld  qo 
doubt  haTo  been  |;reater  had  not  Ireland 
xequired  eneh  large  eapplies. 

**  ETen  with  the  inereaaed  facilities  of 
communicationy  and  the  wide  circle  from 
which  Bnppliea  are  drawn  under  a  system 
of  Free  Trade,  we  certainly  did  not  anti- 
cipate at  the  commencement  of  last  year 
that  our  prices  would  rule  quite  so  low 
as  thoy  hate  done  ;  and  we  should  infer 
from  this  experience,  that  when  England 
is  the  only  country  requiring  a  large 
import  of  wheat,  our  farmers  cannot 
safely  calculate  upon  obtaining  much 
beyond  40s.  per  qr.  for  wheat  This 
state  of  things  must,  howerer,  be  con- 
sidered the  exception,  not  the  rule : 
France,  especially,  has  on  an  arerage  of 
seasons  been  an  importing  instead  of  an 
exporting  country  of  wheat ;  and  with 
an  increasing  population,  whose  leading 
article  of  fcN^d  is  bread,  we  may  recMOTi- 
ably  calculate  upon  her  rererting  to  her 
former  position.  It  is  probaUe  that  the 
crop  of  wheat  in  France  will  in  future 
hare  more  effect  upon  our  prices  than  that 
of  any  other  country. 

^  We  hare  no  data  upon  which  to  form 
an  opinion  with  any  degree  of  confidence 
as  to  the  range  of  prices  between  the 
present  time  and  harrest.  We  do  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  expect  much 
further  reduction  ;  and  we  are  not  san- 
guine of  a  considerable  adrance  upon  our 
present  quotations,  if  the  appearance  of 
the  growing  crop  continues  farourable, 
and  there  should  be  no  revival  of  the 
spirit  of  speculation  in  grain ;  and  al- 
though generally  there  must  continue  to 
be  a  loss  on  imports,  without  a  material 
reduction  in  prices  abroad  or  an  advance 
here,  this  will  not,  we  believe,  prevent  a 
considerable  quantity  of  foreign  wheat 
finding  its  way  to  Great  Britain  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  which  will  be 
sold  at  a  market-value  icUhout  rrference 
to  iti  ootl.  The  average  price  of  wheat 
in  1850  was  much  below  that  in  any 
year  during  the  present  century,  excjpt 
in  1835,  when  it  was  less  by  Is.  per 
quarter;  and  the  average  value  last  year 
of  all  other  grain  is  lower  than  it  has 
been  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century.*' 

The  grossest  of  all  the  errors 
which  were  committed  by  the  Free- 
Traders  had  reference  to  the  cost  of 
freight.  It  is  stated  bj  a  corres- 
pondent of  BeWs  Weddy  Messenger 
that,  *^at  the  time  when  the  com 
laws  were  under  discussion,  Messrs 
Sturge  publicly  asserted  that  Odessa 
wheat  could  not  be  delivered  in  this 
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ooimtry  at  a  less  coal  for  freight, 
fiactoraget  dx.,  than  20b.  per  qoarler, 
irrespective  of  its  cost  at  Odessa; 
whibt  within  the  last  six  months, 
many  hundred  cargoes  have  arrived, 
and  been  sold,  deliverable^  in  the 
London  and  Liverpool  markets,  at 
82s.  to '34s.  per  quarter."  Taming 
to  that  eminent  statistical  and  arith- 
metical authority,  Mr  Wilson  of  the 
Economist^  we  find  him,  in  bis  *^  In- 
fluences of  the  Cora  Laws,"  estimating 
the  cost  of  the  shipment  of  wheat  from 
Dansig  to  London,  with  the  commis- 
sion, at  208.  9d.  per  quarter ;  whereas, 
at  the  present  moment,  the  very  finest 
DauEig  wheat,  which  always  com- 
mands a  higher  price  than  our  own, 
is  offered  in  Leitn,  free,  at  448.  per 
quarter  1  And  what  says  Mr  MHM- 
loch,  so  late  as  1845?—'' It  rarely 
happens  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
import  good  wheat  into  this  country, 
with  a  low  duty  of  6s.  or  6s.  a  quarter, 
when  our  prices  here  are  under  52s.  to 
55s.  a  quarter ;  and  that,  under  such 
a  system,  we  should  be  supplied  with 
com  when  it  was  really  wanted^  aud 
with  the  quantity  wanted  I " 

These  were  the  predictions  of' the 
Free-Traders ;  and  never  perhaps 
before,  in  so  short  a  space,  were  men 
convicted  of  such  gross  and  egregious 
error.  They  did  not,  however,  sur- 
render their  unfortunate  prophecies 
Without  a  straggle.  For  the  last  two 
years  they  have  been  incessantly 
attempting  to  demonstrate,  by  all 
sorts  of  ingenious  arithmetical  tables, 
hypothetical  calculatioi^,  and  com- 
mnuications  from  special  correspon- 
dents—of whose  actual  existence  we 
have  not  a  shadow  of  proof — that 
they  were  perfectly  right  in  the  nutin, 
or,  what  is  much  the  same  thing,  that 
they  would  have  been  right  under  a 
combination  of  different  drcnmstanoes. 
It  now  appears  that,  from  first  to 
last,  they  were  utteriy  and  entirely  in 
the  wrong— that  their  data  were  as 
fallacious,  and  their  information  as 
imperfect,  as  theur  arrogance  and 
ignorance  were  enormous — and  that 
the  best  and  largest  interests  of  the 
country  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
crade  theories  of  a  few  unscrapulous 
adventurers.  It  is  now  for  the 
nation  at  large  to  say  whether— con- 
sidering the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  this  fundamental  error,  and  tho 
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>^ery  disastroaA  conseqnenoes  wbich 
^ave  resulted  from  it— it  is  either  just 
«r  pradent  to  persevere  until  we  hare 
l^eached  the  extremity,  and  annihilated 
or  expatriated  from  Great  Britain  a 
large  class  of  agriGulturists,  upon 
whose  prosperity  that  of  the  home 
manufactnrers  of  the  nation  is  ad- 
mitted in  a  great  degree  to  depend. 
It  is  now  established  by  experience, 
extending  over  two  successive  har- 
vests of  different  quality  and  yield, 
that  prices  cannot  be  maintained 
against  the  influx  of  foreign  importa- 
tion. All  kinds  of  agricultural  produce 
are  similariy  affected — the  provision 
as  wdl  as  the  grain  market — so  that 
no  change  of  husbandry  can  avail  to 
recompense  the  farmer.  It  is  also 
«8tablished  thAt  the  importations  may 
be  increased  to  aknost  any  amount, 
and  that  they  do,  at  the  present  time, 
exceed  fivefold  the  estimated  quantity. 
From  these  positive  ascertained  facts 
we  may  safbly  arrive  at  an  inference  as 
to  the  possibility  of  maintaining  in  cul- 
tivation the  greater  ponton  of  the  soil 
of  Britain.  JjOt  us  see  how  this  stands. 

We  shall  take  Sur  Robert  PeePs 
estimate  of  the  remunerative  price  of 
wheat,  upon  the  average  of  years,  at 
^6s.  per  quarter. 

Grood  wheat  land,  in  high  cultiva- 
tion, will  return  82  bushels,  or  four 
quarters  per  acre,  which,  at  the  above 
price — the  hweMt  remmuraiive  one^  be 
it  renuxrked^^yfovM  fetch  £11,  4s. 

At  the  present  average  prices,  the 
fetum  of  l^e  same  amount  of  produce 
per  acre  would  fetch  only  £7,  12s. ; 
i>eing  a  loss  to  the  agriculturist  of 
£3, 12s.  per  acre  I 

No  doubt  this  calculation  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  was  based  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  present  rental  of  land 
throughout  Britain  would  be  main- 
tained;  no  unreasonable  one,  when 
we  reflect  that  rent  is  simply  the  re- 
turn for  capital  expended  on  or  sunk 
!n  the  land,  and  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  enormous  amount  of  capi- 
tal so  invested — a  disappearance 
which  must  take  place  the  moment 
cultivation  is  abandoned — would  ren- 
tier Britain  one  of  the  poorest  instead 
t>f  being  the  wealthiest  nation  of 
Europe.  But  see  what  follows.  Take 
£1— 'take  £2  per  acre  from  the  rental 
of  this  first-class  wheat  land,  and 
still,  at  present  prices,  the  cultivator 
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would  fall  short  of  profit  by  82s.  .per 
acre !  Let  us  suppose,  moreover,  that 
by  strict  economy  in  his  household, 
and  by  depriving  his  family  of  their 
former  means  of  education,  the  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  can  manage  to  re- 
trench another  £1  per  acre,  still  he 
is  12s.  short  of  profit ;  and  fh>m  what 
source  can  he  draw  this  except  by 
screwing  down  the  labourer  ?  We  do 
hope  that  these  things  will  meet  with 
the  proper  attention.  The  situation 
of  the  farmers  just  now,  all  over  the 
country,  is  positively  fearful.  No  re- 
duction of  rent  which  they,  can  ask 
would  avail  to  ward  off  their  ruin ; 
and  unless  the  next  Parliament 
totally  reverses  the  policy  which  has 
been  pursued  for  the  last  few  years, 
the  consequences  may  be  such  as  we 
hardly  dare  to  contemplate.  Already, 
in  many  districts,  the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  have  been  re- 
duced as  low  as  nature  will  allow ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that,  before 
long,  the  practice  must  become  uni- 
veraal.  We  copy  from  the  Timee  of 
18th  March  the  following  manifesto 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  Essex 
farmm : — 

**  A  ProdavMLtion  to  our  Worthy 
Labourer$, 

**  We,  the  neighbouring  farmers,  deep- 
ly deplore  oar  inability  to  continue  the 
present  rate  of  wages  to  our  worthy  la- 
bourers ;  the  fact  is,  we  cannot  afford  it. 
Free  Trade  has  brought  us  into  close  com- 
petition with  foreigners,  who  pay  so  little 
money  for  labour,  that  dark-brown  rye- 
bread,  skim  milk,  cheese,  and  a  fsw  colons, 
is  all  the  men  get.  With  these  foreign 
serfii,  who  are  bought  and  sold  with  the 
land,  like  cattle,  are  we  now  contending 
in  our  own  markets.  Much  as  we  deplore 
it,  we  are  obliged  manfully  to  tell  you, 
that  if  we  are  to  giro  you  constant  em- 
ployment, we  cannot  pay  the  present 
wages..  Essex  must  come  to  what  many 
other  counties  haye  already  come — 6s.  and 
7s.  a-week.  We  will  give  as  much  as  we 
can,  but  it  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  com :  the  money  lost  by  farmers 
this  year  is  dreadful.  Down  with  the 
malt  tax  !    God  save  the  Queen  I 

«  BUUrieay,  March  U." 

We  are  not  now  proving  our  case — 
the  case  has  been  already  proved. 
Not  even  our  Whig  Minbters,  not 
even  the  old  champions  of  the  League, 
dare  to  deny  that  agricultural  distress 
Is  general  and  tremendous,  and  that 
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it  has  been  canaed  by  tbeir  legialatiye 
measurea.  They  do  not  even  attempt 
to  hold  out  a  hope  that  matters  can 
alter  for  the  better.  Even  their  in- 
genuity has  deserted  them.  The  facts 
arrayed  against  them  are  far  too 
namerous  and  damning. 
Are  we,  then,  to  proceed  in  this  insen- 
sate career  of  foUy^  spoliation,  and 
crime?  Even  if  we  could  isolate  the  one 
interest  from  the  others,  and  suppose 
that  agriculture  might  be  allowed  to 
fall  without  inflicting  the  slightest 
injury  upon  other  branches  of  our  in- 
ternal industry,  what  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility should  we  not  incur  by 
allowing  ruin  and  desolation  to  over* 
flow,  like  a  deluge,  the  face  of  agri- 
cultural England !  How  is  it  possible 
to  expect  resignation  and  obedience 
from  men  whom  the  laws  are  reducing 
to  begg^  ?  How  can  we  consistently 
tell  them  of  national  obligations  and 
national  faith,  when  the  principle  of 
nationality  is  abandoned,  and  the 
power  of  redeeming  those  obligations 
taken  from  the  British  arm  ?  Talk  to 
us  of  endangering  our  institutions  1 
Is  it  possible  that  our  statesmen  do  not 
see  in  what  direction  the  real  danger 
lies  if  the  experiment  is  declared  to 
be  final?  Well,  then,  we  shall  tell 
them,  for,  as  Sir  James  Graham  re- 
marked not  long  ago,  *^  The  time  has 
arrived  when  the  truth  fully  must  be 
spoken" — The  National  Revenub 

IS  IN  DANGEB,  AND  THET  ABE  THE 
HEN  WHO  A&E  ENDANGERING  IT. 

In  1793,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  most  tremendous  war  in  which 
this  country  was  ever  engaged — the 
value  of  money  being  then  regulated, 
as  it  is  now,  by  a  gold  currency — the 
taxes  were  under  L.  20,000,000  per 
annum,  and  the  price  of  wheat  was 
exactly  46s.  per  quarter.  '. 
debt    was  then   L. 252,4 
the     annual    interest    1 
At   present,    the  taxati 
United  Kingdom  amoun 
L.52,000,000  per  annum, 
of  wheat  is  down  to  88s., 
debt  is  upwards  of  L.*! 
and     the     annual    intc 
L.28,000,000.    We  shall 
plicate    the    question 
ing   into     the     effect 
Kobert  PeeVs  Currency  i 
has  exercised  upon  the  n 
dens.    The  discussion  of  l 
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though  it  eaiiBot  be  d^jed  lor  evev^ 
is  apart  from  our  present  point ;  koA 
therefore,  without  assuming  that  tb« 
public  debtor  waa  defrauded,  or  the 
public  creditor  unduly  advantaged  by 
that  equivooal  arraogement,  we  shall 
take  the  whole  debt  and  burdens  as 
they  are  rated  at  the  present  time. 
Now,  we  presume  it  will  not  be  de* 
nied  that  upon  the  land  must  fall  the 
whole  of  the  taxes,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  all  that  are  connected  with  it. 
Customs  and  excise  duties,  land  tax, 
income  tax,  county  rates,  poor  rates, 
church  rates,  road-money,  &c., — all 
that  is  paid  towards  the  support  of  the 
state  by  the  landowner,  the  farmer, 
or  the  agricultural  labourer  and  their 
families,  must  be  deducted  from  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  must  be  paid 
in  ready  money,  altogether  irrespec* 
tive  of  the  market  vidue  of  produce. 
The  burdens  having  increased  mora 
than  threefold,  the  agriculturists  are 
now  expected  to  maintain  their 
ground,  to  pay  their  share  of  these 
burdens  and  the  debt,  and  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  countries  possess- 
ing a  richer  soil,  and  a  more  equa- 
ble climate,  burdened  with  little  or 
no  debt,  and  rearing  a  peasantry  in 
that  state  of  serfage  which  differs  not 
from  the  condition  of  the  slave.  How 
is  it  possible  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished ?  Never  yet  has  appeared  the 
political  economist  who  could  tell  us 
how :  nay,  the  whole  race  of  political 
economists  are  cadt  into  dismay  by 
the  aspect  of  the  apparition  which 
they  have  evoked,  so  widely  differing 
from  that  which  they  really  expected 
to  appear. 

Well  then,  what  is  to  be  done? 
Can  we  go  on  or  not  as  an  agricul- 
tural oountrv  ?  There  are  facts  before 
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dfiarlj^aod  evidenUy  it  ouipot.  No 
mAchmery  can  force  the  land  to  treble 
or  qoadmple  its  increase.  Nature 
cannot  be  supplanted  by  the  wit  or 
ingenuity  of  experimentalists.  They 
may  invent  engines  to  supersede 
manual  labour,  and  multiply  pauper- 
ism in  the  manufacture  of  their  webs, 
but  they  cannot  interfere  with  the 
primitive  laws  of  nature. 

All  this  was  perfectly  understood 
bv  the  late  William  Cobbett  and  his 
disciples,  some  of  whom  grounded  their 
hopes  of  a  total  overUirow  of  our 
monetary  i^stem  upon  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws.  It  is  not  a  little  curioua 
to  contrast  the  present  state  of 
matters  with  that  existing  in  1814-15, 
when  the  restoration  of  peace  caused 
the  pressure  of  the  debt  which  had 
been  contracted  during  the  previous 
one-and-twenty  years,  to  be  felt  at 
once  in  all  its  severity  by  the  nation, 
aggravated  by  the  blessing  of  a  large 
importation  of  com.  The  following 
sketch  IB  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Double- 
day,  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most 
lucid  writer  of  his  school : — 

'The  first  trouble  which  the  triumph 
of  1814-15  broaght  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Miiustexs  and  their  supporters,  was  of  a 
somewhat  singular  nature,  being  the 
plague  of  'plenty  and  cheapness.' 
Cheapness  and  plenty  had,  hitherto,  been 
esteemed  among  the  first  blessings  of  a 
state  of  peace.  Amongst  the  people,  in- 
deed, they  were  esteemed  so  still ;  for, 
amongst  the  illumination-de-ices,  one  of 
the  most  Tulgar  was  a  great  loaf,  and  a 
foaming  pot  of  beer,  with  the  mottoes  of 
'  I  am  coming  down  !'  and  '  I  am  com- 
ing after  you !' 

^  This  vulgar  state  of  matters  did  not, 
however,  suit  persons  who  had  now  con- 
tracted a  national  debt  of  eight  hundred 
millions  of  poonds,  and  who  were  still 
paying  taxes  to  the  tune  of  sixty  millions 
per  annum.  They  by  no  means  relished 
the  mottoes  attached  to  the  big  loaf  and 
cauliflower-headed  pot  of  porter ;  and 
when  they  saw  them,  in  18  U,  in  the  way 
of  being  realised  with  all  speed,  their  in- 
ward consternation  was  tremendous.  In 
short,  when,  after  the  opening  of  the 
ports,  they  saw  French  com,  French 
sheep,  French  cows,  French  poultry,  and 
Frendi  pigs,  besides  butter,  cheese,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  about  coming  over  by 
ahip-loi^  and  boat-loads,  amidst  rapidly 
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fiUling  prices  and  universal  difficulty,  both 
commercial  and  agricultural,  they  were 
thunderstruck;  and  instinct,  if  not  reason, 
told  them  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
before  something  was  done.  TkeyfeU  <U 
once  that  a  highly  taxed  and  tiihea  couti- 
try,  (u  England  wne  was,  could  not  possi- 
bly carry  on  cultivati<m  in  competition  with 
lightly  taxed  emd  wnHthed  Continental 
rivaU.  As  early  as  the  autumn  of  1814, 
therefore,  they  had  got  together  parlia- 
mentary committees  to  inquire  into  the 
state  and  prospects  of  agriculture;  and 
Ihese  committees  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  if  the  landed  interest  were  to 
stand  at  all,  it  could  only  be  by  means  of 
protection,  and  a  com  bill. 

**  That  these  committees  were  right  in 
the  abstract,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  reasoning  man  to  deny."  * 

The  proposition  of  the  Free-Traders 
is  just  this,  that  the  landed  interest  of 
Great  Britain  shall  compete  in  the 
home  market  on  equal  terms  with  the 
whole  world — the  said  landed  interest 
paying,  moreover,  its  share,  and  more 
than  its  share,  of  the  national  burdens, 
induding  the  interest  of  our  enormous 
debt.    That  is  what  they  proposed, 
and  what  Lb  now  required  and  en- 
forced.   It  is  now  perfectly  obvious 
that  this  cannot   be   done.     With 
wheat  at  4s.  6d.  a  bushel,  cultiva- 
tion is  impossible — according  to  all 
the   authorities   on    the  other  side^ 
including  Feel    and  Wilson.     Cul- 
tivation   is    being    maintained,    at 
the  present  moment,  simply  at  the 
cost  of  the  fai-mers,  the  most  valuable 
and  decidedly  the^  worst  used  class  of 
the  community.    They  are  ahready  sa 
far  immersed  in  difficulty  that  they 
cannot  adopt  the  flippant  and  heart- 
less advice  of  certain  journalists,  and 
abandon  the   soil,  for   that    would 
be  at  once  to  precipitate  the  ruin 
whidi  no  exertion  c 
to  ward  off  for  a  loi 
are   paying  rents 
their  labourers  just 
or  credit,  not  from 
their  capital  and  ere 
there  is  an  end  of  1 
sible  to  suppose  ths 
continue  to  regard 
eye  the  institntioui 
which  is  doing  then 
unnatural  wrong; 
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be  fenrent  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
national  cre^t,  to  support  which  they 
are  yeariy  taxed  bejond  their  powers 
of  production?  LettheMini8ti7,and, 
above  all,  the  fondholders,  eamestlj 
oonsider  this  matter.  It  is  no  light 
thing.  Let  it  once  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood throughout  the  land  that  there 
is  no  way  of  escape  left  for  the  farmers, 
and  the  danger  is  imminent  that  they 
will  unite  in  the  demand  that  the  taxes 
shall  be  repealed  to  an  extent  which 
will  not  admit  of  pio^ment  of  the  divi- 
dends, and  the  result  may  be  the  most 
terrible  internal  struggle  that  Bngluid 
has  ever  known. 

Most  earnestly  and  humbly  do  we 
pray  that  our  anticipations  may  never 
be  realised !  But  we  cannot  overlook 
the  indications  which  are  already  ex- 
hibited in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  authentic  information  we 
have  received  of  the  feeling  prevalent 
among  the  farmers.  They  complain, 
and  that  most  bitterly,  of  the  supine- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors, 
and  the  seeming  indifiPerence  which^ 
in  too  many  instances,  they  have 
shown  to  the  cruel  position  of  the 
tenantry.  We  hope  and  trust  that 
immediate  and  general  steps  will 
be  taken  to  show  that  this  charge  at 
ieast  is  founded  upon  a  misconcep- 
tion, for  no  greater  evil  could  arise 
than  the  loss  of  confidence  between 
the  classes  of  tenants  and  proprietors. 
But,  either  with  or  without  the  pro- 
prietors, the  tenantry  are  preparing 
to  act ;  and  it  is  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  general  welfare  that 
they  should  act  in  the  right  direction. 
If  the  agricultural  interest  is  to  con- 
tinue to  exist,  either  protection  must 
4>e  restored,  or  such  a  repeal  of  taxa- 
tion must  take  place  as  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  destruction  of  credit, 
and,  in  fact,  tantamount  to  a  revolu- 
tion. 

But  we  may  be  told  there  is  another 
alternative  —  that  the  country  can  go 
on  as  formerly  without  the  existence 
of  the  agriculturists.  This  is  not  a 
new  view.  It  has  been  openly  stated 
and  expatiated  upon  both  by  Cobden 
and  by  Hume,  and  the  fundholder  is 
certainly  entitled  to  give  it  every  oon- 
eideration.  It  presupposes  that  we 
are  to  be  fed  entirely  from  abroad, 
and  that  the  land  generally  is  to  go 
out  of  cultivation,  except  such  fkvour- 
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ed  spots  as  axe  situated  ia  the  Tieinitj 
of  the  larger  towns.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  that  would  lead  to.  That  rasl 
share  of  our  national  taxation  whicli 
is  now  directly  and  indirectly  borne 
by  the  agriculturists,  would  iieoes- 
sarily  be  transferred  to  the  towns ; 
and  the  instant  that  a  commercial 
crisis  arose,  such  a  yell  would  be 
raised  against  the  pressure  of  the 
taxes  as  no  Ministiy  could  possibly 
resist.  Every  one  knows,  and  every 
one  has  seen  how  easily  agitation  of 
the  most  formidable  nature  may  be 
excited  in  the  towns  during  ajperiod 
even  of  temporary  depression.  Where 
masses  of  misery  are  brought  to- 

f  ether,  the  danger  is  really  enormous, 
t  is  this  circumstance  which  has 
always  made  congregated  suffering 
more  loudly  heard,  and  more  atten- 
tively remedied,  than  distress  when 
scattered  over  a  larger  space.  Lan- 
cashire has  ten  times  the  power  of 
Wiltshure  or  of  Suffolk,  owing  to  the 
denseness  of  its  population  and  the 
multitude  of  its  manufscturing  towns. 
Should  it  come  to  this,  that  the 
Government  and  the  fundholder  must 
rely  for  by  far  the  greater  share  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt,  upon  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  urban  population,  their 
security  would  be  virtually  annihi- 
lated. We  have  seen  with  mat 
sorrow  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made,  for  some  vears  past,  to  destroy 
the  equipoise  which  formeriy  existea 
between  tow»  and  country,  and  to 
give  the  former  a  vast  preponderance 
over  the  latter.  This  is  the  favourite 
scheme  of  the  democrats,  whose  great 
ulterior  object  is  the  destruction  of 
the  public  credit ;  and  they  have 
been  cordially  joined  by  the  Whigs, 
who  are  ready  at  any  time  to  sacrifice 
the  general  interest  of  the  country  fbr 
the  sake  of  securins  a  little'temporary 
popularity.  Would  the  fhndholdar 
esteem  himself  in  a  better  position 
than  now  if  he  had  to  look  for  the 
payment  of  his  dividends  solely  to  the 
urban  masses?  We  sun>ect  not: 
and  yet  what  other  security  can  he 
have  if  the  land  is  put  out  of  cultiva- 
tion? 

Many  people  will  of  course  be  slow 
to  realise  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event.  They  have,  all  their  lives,  been 
accustomed  to  see  the  fields  in  tillage, 
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tnd  they  i^ttnot  well  eoneei^e  how  H 
ean  be  otherwise.  Let  them,  how* 
ever,  apply  to  agriculture  the  Mune 
principles  and  the  same  ailments 
firom  which  thej  would  form  a  ooncln« 
sion  with  respect  to  any  other  trade, 
and  they  mnst  necessarily  be  con- 
Tinced  of  the  entire  tfnth  of  erery 
word  which  we  have  stated.  So 
soon  as  agricnltare  becomes  a  losing 
trade— and  snch  it  isjost  now-Hili  en* 
gaged  in  it  mnst  snirer.  Let  the  pos- 
sibility of  recovery  be  excluded,  as 
the  continuance  or  rather  the  perman* 
ency  of  the  Free-Trade  system  will 
exclude  it,  and  it  must  be  altogether 
abandoned.  There  is  no  possible 
alternative,  at  least  while  burdens 
remahi  as  they  are.  The  Free-lYade 
oracles  are  distinct  as  to  the  remune- 
rative price  of  produce.  We  have 
taken  their  calculation,  instead  of 
assuming  a  higher  one  of  our  own ; 
and  by  a  comparison  of  that  with 
present  prices,  we  have  shown,  beyond 
all  contest,  that  agriculture  is  not  onbr 
a  losing,  but  a  ruinous  trade.  We 
have  stated  our  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  is  impossible  that  prices  can 
rally  under  the  existing  system  of 
imports;  and  even  those  who  were 
most  bitteriy  opposed  to  us,  and  who 
formeriy  maintained  the  contrary 
view,  now  tacitly  acknowledge  the 
entire  justice  of  our  arguments.  What 
then  remains  to  be  said  upon  a  matter 
so  eleariy  ascertained  ? 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  as  If  tiie 
agricultural  interest  could  be  consi- 
dered apart  firom  the  other  interests  of 
the  community;  It  is  not  our  fault  if 
we  are  forced  to  discuss  it  in  this 
light— it  is  the  fault  of  the  men  who 
have  promulgated  the  false  and 
unnatural  doctrine,  that  one  branch  of 
native  industry  can  be  struck  down 
and  annihilated,  without  any  distinct 
injury  being  inflicted  on  the  others. 
The  truth  is,  that  Free  Trade  has  not 
only  prostrated  the  agriculturists, 
but  has  carried  its  desolating  effects 
into  the  heart  of  every  lai^  town 
in  the  empire.  The  artisans,  who 
are  large  consumers  of  taxed  articles, 
and  who  therefore  contribute  greatly 
to  the  national  revenue,  find  them- 
selves undersold  and  supplanted  by 
the  influx  of  foreign  manufactured 
goods  wfaidi  have  poured  into  this 
ooontry  in  a  perpetual  stream,  ever 
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since  Sir  Robert  Peel  ventured  to 
make  his  most  dangerous  experiment 
on  the  tariff.  Native  Indnstry  of 
every  kind,  and  in  every  shape, 
has  been  assailed.  The  exporting 
trades  alone  have  profited  by  the 
change;  and  even  their  advan- 
tage has  fkllen  miserablv  short  of 
that  which  they  so  confidently  anti- 
cipated. The  reason  is  perfectly 
plain.  The  stimulus  which  was 
given  to  foreign  manufactures  by 
our  total  abuidonment  of  the  pro- 
tective system,  has  had  the  effect  of 
creating  rivals  to  our  manufacturers 
in  markets  of  which  we  expected  to 
retain  the  monopoly,  and  at  the 
present  moment  our  merchants  are 
engaged  in  a  desperate  but  fimitless 
struggle  to  maintahi  that  monopoly, 
by  underselling  their  competitors  at 
any  cost.  It  is  evident  that  they 
cannot  continue  that  struggle  long. 
Free  access  to  the  British  market 
has  given  to  foreign  states  a  power 
which  they  never  possessed  before; 
and  not  content  with  supplanting 
our  artisans  at  home,  they  never  will 
rest  satisfied  until  they  can  meet  the 
Manchester  manufacturers,  on  equal 
terms,  at  those  very  outposts  of  com- 
merce which  the  latter  have  long 
regarded  as  their  own  particular 
preserve.  In  the  mean  time,  our  na- 
tive artisans,  whose  sole  depradence 
is  on  the  home  market,  are  thrown 
out  of  work.  Our  shops  are  filled 
with  foreign  articles  ticketed  at  a 
price  which  appears  to  defy  competi- 
tion. Unskilled  labour  is  driven 
from  the  country  into  the  towns,  is 
hired  at  famine  wages  to  do  the  work 
of  the  taskmaster;  and  the  handi- 
craftsman, without  knowing  ^hy, 
finds  his  wages  weekly  dwindling, 
under  the  openition  of  a  system  wbidi 
professed  to  secure  for  him  and  his 
class  comforts  which  were  hithertO' 
unknown. 

We  rejoice  to  know  that  the  period 
of  this  grand  delusion  is  over.  The 
eyes  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
towns  are  opening  to  the  delusion 
which  has  been  practised;  nor  can 
we  give  a  better  proof  of  this  than  by 
inserting  a  document  which  has  been 
already  extensively  disseminated 
through  almost  every  town  In  Great 
Britain : — 
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*'  AdDBSSSOV  THBMRItOPOLITANTflADiEt 

Delboatbs  to  the  Wobkiwo  CLAflSa 

OP  GRIAT  BBITAIlf  AND  IbILAND. 

**  *  We  wtrn  the  workmtn  ilutt  All  who  en  not 
fweiYiiig  proteoMon  trt  pijiiig  for  ik'^TYawf, 
HAichl848. 

•  Fellow  CountiTiMny — We,  in  eoiB* 
mon  with  other  aeoiions  of  the  people, 
h»Te  assembled,  and  taken  into  our  serious 
consideration  Uie  present  state  of  the 
coantr3r>  with  a  view  to  urge  upon  yon 
to  be  prepared  to  take  a  part  ih  the 
coming  straggle  fbr  the  rights  of  in- 
dustry. 

<*  In  a  petition  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  from  Uie  Metropolitan  Trades 
Delegates  during  the' session  of  1848,  H 
was  stated  that  there  were  then  in  Lon- 
don  about  200,000  working  men ;  one* 
third  of  whom  were  employed,  one-third 
but  hal^mployed,  and  one-third  totally 
unemployed.  In  consequence  of  state- 
ments which  have  lately  been  made  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  asserting  that 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  was 
never  more  comfbrftable,  we  haye  made 
inquiries  into  their  present  condition, 
and  find  that,  in  the  most  numerous 
trades,  deptn<Ung  for  employment  on 
home  consumption,  the  relatire  numbers 
employed  and  unemployed  are  about  in 
the  same  proportion  as  formerly  stated ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  wige$ 
<^  those  employed  are  fnueh  lower  t£an 
mey  wen  mree  yean  ago,  and  therefore 
their  present  condition  is  more  depressed. 

^  In  some  branches  of  trade  a  greater 
proportion  is  employed,  but  these  are 
exceptional  oases  ;  for  in  erery  trade  and 
profession  all  orer  the  kingdom,  there  is 
BOW  a  surplus  of  hands  begging  leave  to 
toil,  although  hundreds  of  thoosands 
have  emigri^ed  during  the  last  three 
years  to  foreign  lands,  and  traasfBrred 
their  genins,  their  labour,  and  their  alle- 
giance to  foreign  states  ;  while  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  are  ready  to  follow 
when  they  can  find  the  means  to  be 
transported  from  their  fktherland,  where 
they  hare  been  denied  their  right  to 
labour,  and  the  right  to  live,  except  by 
wearing  the  pauper's  badge,  and  by  tM 
sacrifice  of  the  social  afibctions. 

^  Fellow  Goontrymen,— As  it  is  now 
admitted  by  all  classes  that  labour  is  the 
source  of  wealth,  it  eridently  follows  that 
the  prosperity  and  independence  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  ooU>nies  will  be  best  pro- 
moted by  employing  and  protecting  the 
greatest  number  of  a  healthy,  industrious, 
intelligent,  and  moral  population,  that 
can  be  educated  and  comfortably  main- 
tafaied  bj  their  own  industry  ;  therefore, 
it  should  be  the  first  and  most  impmtmt 
duty  of  a  wise  fOTemmeat  to  adopt  inoh 
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aieisares  as  wfll  beet  seeurs  employntenf 
to  the  entire  pepulatton,  and  tor  their 
laboBT  an  abundaaee  of  the  aeecssaries 
aad  coBifoiis  of  life.  We  therefore  foar- 
lessly  assert,  that  the  unfestrieted  foreign 
cheap-labour  policy,  whidi  has  been  for  % 
series  of  years  encouraged  by  the  legis- 
lature of  this  kingdom,  and  extended  by 
the  present  ParlUment,  is  theoretically 
wrong,  and,  under  the  existing  constitu- 
tion of  society,  practically  iigurious  to 
the  industrial  classes,  by  compelling  them 
to  enter  into  sifmnlated,  unregulated, 
aad  hopeless  competltioii  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  is  opposed  to  independeaee 
aad  hi^piness,  dangerons  to  the  country, 
and  destmctire  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  whole  British  people. 

**  While  reiterating  the  opinion  which 
we  formerly  expressed  against  the  pre- 
sent nnfkir  system  of 

RacKuns  Comfpitiow,  caujed  '  Fbbb 
Tbabb,' 

from  which  its  adtoeates  prtnnised  so 
mnch  good,  espeeially  to  the  working 
dasses,  but  which  has  only  prored  '  a 
mockery,  a  delusien,  aad  a  snaie,'  we  will 
not  now  inq^nte  blame  on  aoeount  of  the 
experiment ;  nor  do  we  desirs  to  awakea 
in  you  an^  feelings  or  enmity  against 
any  class  of  legislators  or  politician^  but 
we  boldly  call  upon  you  to  demand  fh>m 
ray  party  that  may  hold  tiie  reins  of 
MBce,  to  adopt 

A  PBOiBonyB  Poucr  vob  NAnys 
Ibdusxet, 

agaimt  aafoir  oosipetttlQB,  so  that  yos 
may  be  enabled  to  live  by  your  laboui^ 
and  give  a  rational,  practieal,  and  osefhl 
education  to  yonr  children,  without  which 
the  security  and  pxo^ezity  of  the  empire 
are  impo88n>le.'' 

*  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan 
Trades  Delegates, 

*  Isaac  Wnsoif,  CMrsMui. 

*  AuousTus  E.  Dblafobcb,  Eee, 

*'  CommtfctM-Roont,  High  Hotbon, 
llsieh5,18n.^ 


What  B  comment  is  this  docnment 
upon  the  proq>erify  speeches  of 
Miiilsteral  what  a  contrast  exists 
between  Its  plain  practical  terms  and 
the  bewildered  Jai^n  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  or  the  pnmle  declamations  of 
the  Premier  abont  the  company  which 
he  nsed  to  keep  t 

If  any  further  argument  were 
needed  against  the  continuance  of 
onr  present  commerdal  system,  Lord 
John  RnsseU  has  fhmished  it  by 
adopting,  without   resenration,   the 
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sentimaiifl  expressed  in  the  Maga- 
zine no  later  than  Febmarr  last.  In 
the  article  entitled  ''  The  Dangers  of 
the  Country,"  the  following  question 
was  put,  —  *^  Now,  assnmiDg — as 
«xpeneDce  warrants  ns  in  doing—this 
state  of  matters  to  be  permanent,  and 
the  growth  of  wheat  in  the  British 
islands  to  be  progressively  super- 
seded by  importations  from  abroad, 
how  is  the  national  independence  to 
be  maintained  when  a  fourih  of  our 
people  have  come  to  depend  on 
foreign  supplies  for  their  daUy  food  ?" 
The  Premier  has  not,  indeed,  fa- 
voured us  with  a  direct  answer,  but 
the  subject  seems  latterly  to  have  oc- 
oasioned  no  slight  amount  of  uneasi- 
oess  in  his  mind.  In  the  debate  of 
10th  March,  on  the  Navy  Estimates, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  with  re- 
ference to  the  possibility  of  a  hostile 
attempt  upon  our  shores,  or  the  fit- 
ting out  of  an  adverse  armament, — 
^^  Now,  let  the  Hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  observe,  that,  injurious 
as  those  operations  misht  be,  hurtful 
to  our  trade,  our  wealth,  and  our  re- 
sources in  former  times,  (he  late  change 
we  have  made  with  respect  to  the  Com 
Law^  made  euch  operations  Jar  more 
injurious  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we 
had  had  eight  millions  or  nine  millions 
quarters  of  grain  imported.  Let  any 
one  think  what  a  loss  it  would  be  to 
this  country,  being  in  thepractice  of  hav- 
ing part  of  our  food  to  that  amount  come 
from  foreign  countries,  if,  in  the  event 
of  a  war,  we  had  no  sufficient  naval 
force.*'  So,  then,  his  lordship  does 
begin  to  see,  at  last,  that  he  and  his 
confederates  have  placed  the  national 
independence  in  jeopardy  I  He  ac- 
knowledges noir,  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  war  arising,  which  might  interfere 
with  the  supplies  of  foreign  food 
which  we  have  so  gratuitously  soli- 
cited, the  consequences  must  be 
most  calamitous  to  the  country! 
And  what  is  this  but  a  broad  and 
plain  confession  that  the  system  of 
Free  Trade,  and  the  independence  of 
Great  Britain,  are  two  things  which 
cannot  possibly  co-exist,  or  be  recon- 
ciled ?  What  is  it  but  an  admission 
of  the  grand  leading  principle  of  true 
politick  economy,  that  no  nation  can 
hope  to  preserve  its  independence,  if 
it  neglects  or  foregoes  the  primary 
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duty  of  providing  within  itself  the 
necessary  supplies  for  its  population? 
We  repeat,  that  on  the  issue  of  the 
next  general  election  depend  in  a 
great  measure  the  future  aestinies  of 
the  country.  For  our  own  part  we 
have  little  tear  of  the  result,  provided 
that  all  men  are  fully  alive  to  the 
exigency  and  importance  of  the  crisis. 
The  views  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  proposes  to 
adopt,  in  the  event  of  his  being  sum- 
moned to  undertake  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,  are  already  before  the 
country;  and  every  one  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  his  own  opinion 
with  regard  to  their  merit  and  their 
efficacy.  They  appear  to  us  admirably 
suited  to  meet  the  temper  of  the  times. 
We  have  suffered  too  much  from  rash 
legislation  to  wish  for  a  precipitate 
change  in  the  other  direction;  and 
we  are  satisfied  that,  by  adopting  a 
moderate  but  decided  course,  fsr 
greater  and  more  general  satisfaction 
would  be  given  than  by  rushing  hastily 
into  extremes.  Here  perhaps  it  may 
be  proper  to  insert  an  extract  from 
the  speech  of  Lord  Stanley  on  the  5th 
of  March,  in  answer  to  the  address 
from  the  deputation  of  the  National 
Association,  which,  though  imperfectly 
reported,  will  serve  to  explain  the 
nature  of  his  contemplated  policy. 

''In  the  oonrse  of  hia  address,  the 
noble  lord  noticed  some  remarks  which 
had  been  made  with  regard  to  his  having 
been  represented  to  say  that  he  was 
faronrable  to  the  adoption  of  moderate 
import  dnties,  with  a  view  to  revenue, 
bnt  not  to  price.  If  he  had  ever  said  this, 
he  shoold  have  been  uttering  a  paradox. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  every  duty  that 
was  imposed  raised  the  prioe  of  the  article 
taxed,  but  he  was  also  well  aware  that 
no  duty  which  might  be  imposed  would 
raise  the  price  to  the  fbll  amount  of  that 
duty.  What  he  had  stated  was,  that  no 
duty  which  could  be  imposed  would  raise 
the  existing  price  of  agricultural  produce 
to  the  point  which  those  who  repealed 
the  com  laws  declared  would  be  remunera- 
tive. He  contemplated  the  imposition  of  a 
moderate  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign 
com  and  provisions,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  givhig  a  slight— certainly  a  slight — 
but  neyertheless  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection to  the  British  agriculturist,  and 
also,  by  ftimiBhing  a  certain  amount  of 
revenue,  enabling  Parliament  to  take  oiT 
those  taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily 
npon  him.     It  was  with  a  double  object. 
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thfti  it  WM  BOW  Ubm  and  neeesMry  t» 
deml  promptly  and  generovuly  with  thai 


^refoK,  that  ha  was  in  faTonr  of  a 
moderate  rate  of  duty:  first,  aa  a  shgbt 
protection  on  the  one  band;  and  ijext,  as 
ft  slight  lolief  from  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion on  the  other.  One  expression  of 
bis,  the  noble  lord  snbseqnently  remarked, 
which  had  been  very  much  commented 
on,  was,  that  he  had  sUtcd  that  he  tos 
not  prepared  to  reverse  the  policy  of  Sir 
R.  Peel.  He  well  knew  that  great  and 
sudden  changes  were  the  most  fraught 
with  danger,  and  that  nothing  could  be 
done  effectually  or  safely  in  a  country 
like  England  which  was  not  calmly  and 
deliberately  done,  upon  frill  considera- 
tion, and  CTcn  after  experience.  Two 
most  formidable  measures  had  of  late 
years  been  enacted.  One  had  already 
effected  great  enl ;  but,  he  feared,  not 
to  the  ftiU  extent  that  would  yet  be  de- 
Teloped.  The  other  was  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws,  which  was,  perhaps, 
even  more  important,  for  obvious  reasons. 
What  he  had  stated  was,  that  he  did  not 
propose  a  reversal  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  policy, 
but  a  modification  of  that  policy  hi  those 
cases  in  which  it  should  have  been  found 
to  work  injuriously.  The  evil  effects  of 
that  policy,  he  then  went  on  to  observe, 
had  been  proved  with  regard  to  the  in- 
terest which  was  mainly  suffering— the 
agricultural  interest;   and  he  thought 


inter^  The  noble  lord  frirther  ex« 
pressed  his  opinion  that  the  principle  of 
protection  by  moderate  import  duties^ 
against  competition  upon  unequal  terms 
with  the  foreigner,  was  equafly  aj^Ucable 
to  our  colonial  interests." 

The  days  of  the  ^present  Ministry 
are  evidently  nnmbered.  Dnring 
their  tenure  of  office  they  have  failed 
to  earn  the  love  or  approbation  of  the 
people;  and  few  will  lament  their 
fkll.  Let  ns  hope  that  with  them 
may  close  a  period  of  nnnational  and 
unnatural  policy,  which  assuredly 
hereafter  will  reflect  no  honour  on  the 
names  of  those  who  were  its  principal 
instruments  and  advocates;  and  that 
no  future  statesman,  of  any  rank  or 
eminence,  will  so  far  mistake  his  duty 
to  his  sovereign  and  to  his  country  as 
to  entertain  the  idea  that  party  ascen- 
dency is  for  one  moment  to  be  weighed 
in  the  scale  against  the  real  interests 
of  the  nation,  which  can  alone  be 
secured  by  protecting  the  labour  of 
the  people,  and  by  guarding  from 
foreign  encro|Lchment  the  rights  of 
Native  Industry. 
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SOME  AMERICAN  POETS. 


It  is  probable  that  there  has  been 
wiitteii  much  excellent  poe^  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  Atlantic  witii  which 
we  are  nnacqnainted,  which  perhaps 
has  ncTer  crossed  the  water  at  all. 
We  should  therefore  be  very  nnwisa 
if  we  professed  to  give  here,  even  if 
such  a  plan  conld  be  executed  within 
the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  a  general 
review  of  American  poetry.  Ail 
that  we  propose  is,  to  make  some 
critical  observations  on  the  writers 
before  us,  accompanied  by  such  ex- 
tracts as  shall  not  unworthily  occupy 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  Even 
the  list  of  names  which  we  have  set 
down  at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  the 
result  more  of  accident  than  design : 
the  works  of  these  authors  lay  upon 
our  table.  The  two  first  names  will 
be  recognised  directly  as  the  fittest 
representatives  of  American  poetry ; 
they  rise  immediately  to  the  lips  of 
every  one  who  speaks  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  two  last  will  probably  be 
new  to  our  readers,  and  if  so,  it  will 
be  our  jpleasant  task  to  introduce 
them.  One  name  only,  familiar  to 
all  ears,  has  been  purposely  omitted. 
We  have  elsewhere  spoken,  and  with 
no  stinted  measure  of  praise,  of  the 
writings  of  Mr  Emerson.  That 
writer  has  found  in  prose  so  much 


better  a  vehicle  of  thought  than  verse 
has  proved  to  him,  Tand  that  even 
when  the  thought  is  of  a  poetic  cast,) 
that  to  summon  him  to  receive  judg- 
ment here  amongst  the  poets,  would 
be  only  to  detract  from  the  commend- 
ation we  have  bestowed  upon  him. 

We  say  it  is  not  improbable  that 
there  is  much  poetry  published  in 
America  which  does  not  reach  us, 
because  there  is  much,  and  of  a  very 
meritorious  character,  published  here 
at  home  in  England,  which  fails  of 
obtaining  any  notoriety.  Its  circula- 
tion is  more  of  a  private  than  a  public 
nature,  depending  perhaps  upon  the 
social  position  of  the  author,  or  fol- 
lowing, for  a  short  distance,  in  the 
wake  of  a  literary  reputation  obtained 
by  a  different  species  of  writing.  Not 
that  our  critics  are  reluctant  to  praise. 
On  the  contrary,  they  might  be 
accused  of  rendering  their  praise  of 
no  avail  by  an  indiscriminate  liber- 
ality, if  it  were  not  the  true  history  of 
the  matter  that  a  growing  indifference 
of  the  public  to  this  spedes  of  litera- 
ture led  the  way  to  this  very  diffuse 
and  indiscriminate  commendation.  If 
no  one  reads  the  book  to  test  his 
criticism,  the  critic  himself  loses 
his  motive  for  watchfulness  and 
accuracy:  he  passes  judgment  with 
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supreme  indifTerence  on  a  matter  the 
world  is  careless  aboat;  and  saves 
himself  any  farther  trouble  bj  be- 
stowing on  all  alike  that  safe,  moder- 
ate, dilnted  eulogy,  which  always  has 
the  appearance  of  being  fair  and 
equitable.  Much  meritorious  poetry 
may  therefore,  for  aught  we  know, 
botn  in  England  and  America, 
exist  and  give  pleasure  amongst  an 
almost  private  circle  of  admirers. 
And  why  not  sing  for  a  small  audience 
as  well  as  for  a  great?  It  is  not 
every  Colin  that  can  pipe,  that  can 
now  expect  to  draw  the  whole  countir- 
Bide  to  listen  to  him.  What  if  he 
can  please  only  a  quite  domestic 
ffathering,  bis  neighbours  or  his  dan? 
We  are  not  of  those  who  would  tell 
Colin  to  lay  down  his  pipe  :  we 
might  whisper  in  his  ear  to  mind  his 
sheep  as  well,  and  not  to  break  his 
heart,  or  to  disturb  his  peace,  because 
some  sixty  persons,  ana  not  six  thou- 
sand, are  grateful  for  his  minstrelsy. 
One  fine  summer's  day  we  stood 
upon  a  little  bridge  thrown  over  the 
deep  cutting  of  a  newly  constructed 
railway.  It  was  an  open  countnr 
around  us,  a  common  EInglish  land- 
scape—fields with  their  hedgerows, 
and  their  thin  elm-trees  stripped  of 
their  branches,  with  here  and  there  a 
slight  undulation  of  the  sofl,  giving 
r^f  to,  or  partially  concealing,  the 
red  and  white  cottage  or  the  red- 
tiled  bam.  We  were  looking,  how* 
ever,  into  the  deep  cutting  beneath 
us.  Here  the  iron  rails  gOstened  in 
the  sun,  and  still,  as  the  eye  pursued 
their  track,  four  threads  of  guttering 
steel  ran  their  parallel  course,  but 
apparently  approximating  in  the  for 
perspective,  till  they  were  lost  by 
mere  fiulure  of  the  power  of  vision  to 
follow  them :  the  road  itself  was 
straight  as  an  arrow.  On  the  steep 
banks,  fresh  from  the  spade  and  pick- 
axe, not  a  shrub  was  seen,  not  a  blade 
of  grass.  On  the  road  itself  there 
was  nothing  but  clods  of  earth,  or 
loose  gravel,  which  lay  in  heaps  by 
the  side  of  the  rails,  or  in  hollows 
between  them :  it  was  enough  that 
the  iron  bars  lay  there  dear  of  all 
obstruction.  No  human  foot,  no  foot 
of  man  or  of  beast,  was  ever  intended 
to  tread  that  road.  It  was  for  the 
en^e  only.  From  time  to  time  the 
shrill  whistle  is  heard  — the  train, 


upon  its  hundred  iron  wheels,  shoots 
through  the  little  bridge,  and  rolls 
like  thunder  along  these  level  grooves. 
It  is  soon  out  of  sight,  and  the  coun- 
try is  not  only  again  calm  and  soli- 
tary, but  appears  for  the  moment  to 
be  utteriy  abandoned  and  deserted. 
It  has  its  old  life,  however,  in  it  stilL 

Well,  as  we  were  standing  thus 
upon  the  little  bridge,  in  the  open 
country,  and  looking  down  into  this 
deep  ravine  of  the  engineer*s  making, 
we  noticed,  fluttering  beneath  us,  a 
yellow  butterfly,  sometimes  beating 
Its  wings  against  the  barren  sides,  and 
sometimes  perching  on  the  glistering 
ruls  themselves.  Cleariy,  most 
preposterously  out  of  place  was  this 
same  beautiful  insect.  What  had  it 
to  do  there?  What  food,  what  fra- 
grance, what  shelter  could  it  find? 
Or  who  was  to  see  and  to  admire? 
There  was  not  a  shrub,  nor  an  herb, 
nor  a  flower,  nor  a  plajrmate  of  any 
description.  It  is  manifest,  most 
beautiftd  butterfly,  that  you  cannot 
live  here.  From  these  new  highways 
of  ours,  from  these  iron  thoroughfares, 
^ou  must  certamly  depart.  But  it 
follows  not  that  you  must  depart  the 
worid  altogether.  In  yonder  hoOow 
at  a  distance  there  is  a  cottage,  sur- 
rounded by  its  trees  and  its  flowen, 
and  there  are  little  children  whom 
you  may  sport  with,  and  tease,  and 
delight,  taking  care  they  do  not  catdi 
you  nappinff.  There  is  still  pordbi- 
ground  in  the  worid  for  you,  and  such 
as  you. 

Sometimes,  when  we  have  seen 
pretty  little  gilded  volumes  of  song 
and  poetry  lying  about  in  the  great 
highways  of  our  industrial  world,  we 
have  recalled  this  scene  to  ndnd. 
There  is  garden-ground  left  for  them 
ateo,  and  many  a  private  haunt,  soli- 
taiT  or  domestic,  where  they  will  be 
welcome. 

We  have  heard  it  obfected  against 
American  poets,  but  chiefly  by  their 
own  countrymen,  that  they  are  not  * 
suflidently  natUmcd.  This  surely  is  a 
most  unreasonable  complaint.  The 
Americans  inhabit  what  was  once, 
and  is  still  somedmes  called,  the  New 
Worid,  but  they  are  children  of  the 
Old.  Their  religion  grew,  like  ours, 
in  Asia ;  they  receive  it,  as  we  jdo, 
through  the  nations  of  the  west  of 
Europe;  they  aro,  like  us,  descend- 
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ants  of  the  Goth  and  the  Roman,  and 
are  compounded  of  those  elements 
which  Bone  and  Palestine,  and  the 
fbiests  of  Germany,  seTorally  eontri* 
bnted  towards  the  formation  of  what 
we  call  the  Middle  Ages.  They  have 
the  same  intellectual  pedigree  as  onr- 
selves.  No  Tintem  Abbey,  or  War- 
wick Castle,  stands  on  their  riyers,  to 
mark  the  lapse  of  thne ;  bnt  they  must 
oyer  look  back  upon  the  days  of  the 
monk  and  of  the  knight,  as  the  tme 
era  of  romance.  Prond  as  they  may 
be  of  their  Pilgrim  Fathers,  one  woald 
not  limit  them  to  this  hononrable 
paternity.  It  is  very  little  poetiy  they 
wonld  get  out  of  the  Ma^cwer— or 
philosophy  either. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  subjects  for 
poetry  native  to  America — new  as- 
spects  of  natnre  and  of  hnmani^r — 
the  aboriginal  forest,  the  aboriginal 
man,  the  prairie,  the  settler,  and  the 
savage.  But  even  in  these  the 
American  poet  cannot  keep  a  mono- 
poly. Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
have  visited  his  forests ;  they  have 
stolen  his  Red  Indian;  and  have 
made  the  more  interesting  picture  of 
him  in  proportion  as  they  knew  less 
of  the  original.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
peculiar  aspects  of  human  life  which 
America  presents  may  require  the 
mellowing  effect  of  time,  the  half 
obscurity  of  the  past,  to  render  them 
poetic.  The  savage  is  not  the  only 
person  who  requires  to  be  viewed  at 
a  distance :  there  is  much  in  the  rude, 
adventurous,  exciting  life  of  the  first 
settlers  which  to  posterity  may  appear 
singularly  attractive.  They  often 
seem  to  share  the  power  and  the  skill 
of  the  civilised  man,  with  the  passions 
of  the  barbarian.  What  a  scene — 
when  viewed  at  a  distance — must  be 
one  of  their  revwah!  A  camp-meet- 
ing is  generally  described  by  those 
who  have  witnessed  it,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  ridicule  or  reproof.  But  let 
us  uk  oarselves  this  question — When 
^  8t  Francis  assembled  Jive  thousand  of 
his  followers  on  the  plains  of  Assiai, 
and  held  what  has  b^n  called,  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  Franciscan  order,  "  the 
Chi^pter  of  Mats,"  because  the  men 
had  no  other  shelter  than  rude  tents 
made  of  mats — on  which  occasion  St 
Francis  himself  was  obliged  to  mode- 
rate the  excesses  of  fanaticism  and 
fanatical  penance  in  which  his  die- 
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ciples  indulged — what  was  this  but  a 
carop-meetLag?  In  some  future  age, 
a  revival  in  the  "Far  West,"  or  a 
company  of  Millerites  expecting  their 
translation  into  heaven,  will  be  quite 
as  poetical  as  this  Chapter  of  Mats. 
For  ourselves,  we  think  that  any 
genuine  exhibition  of  sentiment,  by 
great  numbers  of  our  feUow-men,  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  study,  and  demands 
a  certain  respect.  l!no8e,  however, 
who  can  see  nothing  but  absurdity 
and  madness  in  a  camp-meeting, 
would  have  walked  through  the  five 
thousand  followers  of  St  ^imcis  with 
the  feeling  only  of  intolerable  disgust. 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  merely  from  the 
lapse  of  time,  or  the  obscurity  it  throws 
over  certain  parts  of  the  picture,  there 
are  many  who  find  something  very 
affecting  and  sublime  in  the  fanaticism 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  treat  the 
same  fanaticism  with  pity  or  disdain 
when  exhibited  in  the  nineteenth. 

"Miltons  and  Shakspeares,"  says 
an  editor  of  one  of  the  volumes  before 
us,  "  have  not  yet  sprung  from  the 
only  half-tilled  soil  of  the  mighty  con- 
tinent; ffiants  have  not  yet  burst 
from  its  forests,  with  a  grandeur  equal 
to  their  own ;  but,"  &c.  &c.  Doubt- 
less the  giant  will  make  his  appear- 
ance in  due  course  of  tim^.  But  what 
if  he  should  never  manifest  himself  in 
the  epic  of  twelve,  or  twenty-four 
books,  or  in  any  long  poem  whatever? 
A  number  of  small  poems,  beautifdl 
and  perfect  of  their  kind,  will  consti- 
tute as  assuredly  a  great  wo^  and 
found  as  great  a  reputation.  We  are 
fiftrfh)m  thinking  that  the  materials 
for  poetry  are  exhausted  or  dimi- 
nished in  these  latter  days.  As  a 
general  rule,  in  proportion  as  men 
MmA,  do  theyyeeZ, — more  variously, 
if  not  more  deeply,  themselves— and 
more  habitually  through  sympathy 
with  others.  Love  and  devotion,  and 
all  the  more  refined  sentiments,  are 
heightened  in  the  cultivated  mind ; 
and  speculative  thought  itself  becomes 
a  great  and  general  source  of  emo- 
tion. As  almost  every  man  has  felt, 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  the  passion 
of  love,  so  almost  every  cultivated 
mind  has  felt,  at  one  period  of  his 
career,  what  Wordsworth  describes 
as— 

'<  The  l>iirden  and  th«  mrtUiy 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world." 
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We  are  persuaded  that  both  the 
materials  aod  the  readers  of  poetry 
will  increase  aod  multiply  with  the 
spread  of  education.  Jsut  there  is 
apparently  a  revolntion  of  taste  in 
favour  of  the  lyric,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  epic  poet.  A  long  nar- 
rative, in  verse  of  any  kind,  is  felt  to 
be  irksome  and  monotonous :  it  could 
be  told  so  much  better  in  prose.  We 
do  not  speak  of  such  narrations  as 
The  Paradise  Lost^  where  religious 
feeling  presides  over  every  part,  and 
where,  m  fact,  the  narrative  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  sentiment.  If  Milton 
were  living  at  this  day,  there  is  no 
reason  whv  he  should  not  choose  the 
same  theme  for  his  poem.  But 
Tasso  and  Ariosto  would  think  long 
before  they  would  now  select  for  their 
flowing  stanzas  tlie  Jerusalem  De* 
Uvered^  or  the  Orlando  Furioso,  Such 
themes,  they  would  probably  con- 
clude, might  be  far  more  effectively 
dealt  with  in  prose. 

Fiction,  told  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
tolls  it — history,  as  Macaulay  nar- 
rates— such  examples  as  these  put  the 
reading  world,  we  think,  quite  out  of 
patience  with  verse,  when  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  a  lengthy  narrative. 
They  and  others  have  shown  that 
prose  is  so  much  the  better  vehicle. 
It  may  be  rendered  idmost  equally 
harmonious,  and  admits  of  far  greater 
variety  of  cadence;  it  may  be  polished 
and  refined,  and  yet  adapt  itself,  in 
turns,  to  every  topic  that  arises.  No 
need  here  to  omit  the  most  curious 
incident,  or  the  most  descriptive  de- 
tail, because  it  will  not  comport  with 
the  dignified  march  of  the  verse,  or  of 
the  versified  style.  The  language 
here  rises  and  falls  naturally  with  the 
subject,  or  may  be  made  to  do  so; 
nor  is  it  ever  necessary  to  obscure  the 
meaning,  for  the  sake  of  sustaining  a 
wearisome  rhythm.  If  you  have  a 
long  stoiy  to  tell,  by  all  means  tell  it 
in  prose. 

But  the  short  poem— need  we  say 
it?— is  not  ephemeral  because  it  is 
brief.  The  most  enduring  reputation 
may  be  built  upon  a  few  lyrics. 
They  should,  however,  not  only  con- 
tain some  beautiful  verses— they  should 
bo  beautiful  throughout.  Ajid  this 
brings  us  to  the  only  real  complaint 
which  we,  in  our  critical  capacitv, 
have  to  allege  against  the  tuneful 


brethren  in  America.  We  find  too 
much  haste,  far  too  much  negligence, 
and  a  willingness  to  be  content  with 
what  has  first  presented  itself.  In- 
stead of  recognising  that  the  short 
poem  ought  to  be  almost  perfect,  they 
seem  to  proceed  on  the  quite  contrary 
idea,  that  because  it  is  brief,  it  should 
therefore  be  hastily  written,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  bestow 
much  revision  upon  it.  We  often 
meet  with  a  poem  where  the  senti- 
ment is  natural  and  poetic,  but  where 
the  effect  is  marred  by  this  negligent 
and  unequal  execution.  A  verse  of 
four  lines  shall  have  three  that  are 
good,  and  the  fourth  shall  limp.  Or 
a  piece  shall  consist  but  of  five  verses, 
and  two  out  of  the  number  must  be 
absolutely  effaced  if  ^ou  would  re- 
peruse  the  composition  with  any 
pleasure.  Meanwhile  there  is  suffi- 
dent  merit  in  what  remains  to  make 
us  regret  this  haste  and  inequality. 
To  our  own  countrymen,  as  well  as 
to  the  American,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  small  poem  may  be  a  great 
work;  but  that,  to  become  so,  it 
should  not  only  be  informed  by  noble 
thought,  it  should  exhibit  no  baser 
metid,  no  glaring  inequalities  of  style, 
and,  above  all,  no  cox&icting,  obscure, 
or  half-extricated  meanings.  We 
believe  that  it  would  be  generally 
found,  if  we  could  penetrate  the  secret 
history  of  really  beautiful  composi- 
tions, that,  however  brief,  and  al- 
though they  were  written  at  first 
during  some  happy  hour  of  inspira- 
tion, they  had  received  again  and 
again  new  touches,  and  the  *^  fortu- 
nate erasures  "  of  Uie  poet.  By  this 
process  only  did  they  grow  to  be  the 
completely  beautiful  productions 
which  they  are.  Such  exquisite 
Ivrics  are  very  rare,  and  we  may 
depend  upon  it  they  are  not  produced 
without  much  thought  and  labour, 
joined,  as  we  say,  to  that  happy  hour 
of  inspiration. 

Mr  Longfellow  occupies,  and  most 
worthily,  the  first  place  on  our  list. 
He  has  obtained,  as  well  by  his  prose 
as  his  poetry,  a  certain  recognised 
place  in  that  literature  of  the  English 
language  which  is  common  to  both 
countries.  His  Hyperion  has  been 
for  some  time  an  established  favourite 
amongst  a  class  of  readers  with  whom 
to  be  popular  implies  a  merit  of  no 
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vulgar  description.  Mr  LoogfeUow 
has  relied  too  mnch,  for  an  inde- 
pendent and  permanent  repatatlon, 
on  his  German  and  his  Spanish 
friends.  An  elegant  and  accom- 
plished writer,  a  caltiyated  mind— a 
critic  woold  be  justified  in  praising  his 
works,  more  than  the  author  of  them. 
He  has  studied  foreign  literature 
with  somewhat  too  much  profit.  We 
have  no  critical  balance  so  fine  as 
would  enable  us  to  weigh  out  the 
two  distinct  portions  of  merit  which 
may  be  due  to  an  author,  first  as  an 
original  writer,  and  then  as  a  taste- 
ful and  skilful  artist,  who  has  known 
how  and  where  to  gather  and  trans- 
plant, to  translate,  or  to  appropriate. 
It  is  a  distinction  which,  as  readers, 
we  should  be  little  disposed  to  make, 
but  which,  as  critics,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  take  notice  of.  We  should 
not  impute  to  Mr  Lonsfellow  any 
flagrant  want  of  originality ;  but  a 
fine  appreciation  of  thoup^hts  pre- 
sented to  him  by  other  minds,  and 
the  skill  and  tact  of  the  cultivated 
artist,  are  qualities  very  conspicuous 
in  his  writkigs.  Having  once  taken 
notice  of  this,  we  have  no  wish  to 
press  it  further ;  still  less  would  we 
allow  his  successful  study,  and  his 
bold  and  felicitous  imitations  of  the 
writings  of  others,  to  detract  from 
the  merit  of  what  is  really  original  in 
his  own. 

What  a  noble  lyric  is  this,  "  The 
BuUding  of  the  Ship  I  *'  It  is  full  of 
the  spirit  of  Schiller.  A  little  more 
of  the  file^something  more  of  har- 
mony— and  it  would  have  been  quite 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Schiller.  The 
interweayine  of  the  two  subjects,  the 
building  and  launching  of  the  vessel, 
with  the  marriage  of  the  shipbuilder's 
daughter,  and  the  launching  of  that 
other  bride  on  the  waters  of  life,  is 
very  skilfully  managed;  whilst  the 
name  of  the  ship.  The  Union,  gives 
the  poet  a  fair  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing a  third  topic  in  some  patriotic 
allusions  to  the  great  vessel  of  the 
state : — 

**•  Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  Master  ! 
Stanch  and  strong,  a  eoodlj  vessel, 
That  shall  langh  at  all  disaster. 
And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle !  '* 

Such  is  the  merchant's  injunction 
to  the  master-builder,  who  forthwith 
proceeds  to  fulfil  it. 


^  Beside  the  master,  when  he  spoke, 
A  youth,  against  an  anchor  leaning. 
Listened  to  catch  the  slightest  meaning. 
Onl^  the  long  waves,  as  they  broke 
In  ripples  on  the  pebbly  beach, 
Intermpted  the  old  nutn^  speech. 

Beaatifol  they  were  in  sooth. 

The  old  man  and  the  fiery  yonth ! . 

The  old  man,  in  whose  busy  brain 

Many  a  ship  that  sailed  the  main 

Was  modelled  o'er  and  o'er  agun  ; — 

The  fiery  yonth,  who  was  to  be 

The  heir  of  his  dexterity. 

The  heir  of  his  honse  and  his  daughter's 

hand, 
When  he  had  bnilt  and  laonched  from  land 
What  the  elder  head  had  planned. 

<  Thus,'  SMd  he,  *  will  we  bnild  this  ship  t 

lAy  square  the  bldcks  upon  the  slip. 

And  follow  well  this  plan  of  mine  : 

Choose  the  timbers  with  greatest  care, 

Of  all  that  is  unsound  beware  ; 

For  only  what  is  sound  and  strong 

To  this  vessel  shall  belong. 

Cedar  of  Maine  and  Qeoi^a  pine 

Here  together  shall  combine. 

A  goodly  frame  and  a  goodly  fame. 

And  the  Union  be  her  name ! 

For  the  day  that  gives  her  to  the  sea 

Shall  give  my  darter  unto  tiiee  ! ' " 

Under  such  auspices  the  vessel 
grows  day  by  day.  The  mention  of 
the  tall  masts,  and  the  slender  spars, 
carry  the  ima^ation  of  the  poet  to 
the  forest  where  the  pine-trees  grew. 
We  cannot  follow  him  in  this  excur- 
sion, but  here  is  a  noble  description- 
of  some  part  of  the  process  of  the^ 
building  of  the  ship  :— 

**  With  oaken  brace  and  copper  band 
Lay  the  rudder  on  the  sand. 
That,  like  a  thought,  should  have  control 
Over  the  movement  of  the  whole  ; 
And  near  it  the  anchor,  whose  giant  hand 
Should  reach  down  and  grapple  with  the 

land. 
And  immovable,  and  fast 
Hold  the  great  ship  against  the  bellowing 
blast  f" 

At   length   all   is   finished  — the 
vessel  is  built: — 

<*  There  she  stands, 
With  her  foot  upon  the  sands. 
Decked  with  flags  and  streamers  gay. 
In  honour  of  her  marriage-day ; 
Uer  snow-white  signals  fluttering,  blend- 
ing* 
Round  her  like  a  veil  descending. 
Ready  to  be 
The  bride  of  the  grey  old  sea.  ^ . 

On  the  deck  another  bride 
Is  standing  by  her  lover's  side. 
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Shadowi  from  the  flags  and  ihrondi, 
Like  the  ahadowB  cast  by  clouds, 
Broken  bj  manj  a  sonny  fleck, 
Fall  aroond  them  on  the  deck. 


Then  the  master 

With  a  gesture  of  oommand, 

Waved  his  hand. 

And  at  the  word, 

Loud  and  sudden  there  was  heard. 

All  around  them  and  below. 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 

Knocking  away  the  shores  and  spurs. 

And  see  !  she  stirs  I 

She  starts — she  moves — she  seems  to  feel 

The  thrUl  of  life  along  her  keel, 

And  spuming  with  h^  foot  the  ground. 

With  one  exulting  joyous  bound 

She  leaps  into  the  oeean^s  arms  I 

And  lo !  from  the  assembled  crowd 

There  rose  a  shout  prolonged  and  loud, 

That  to  the  ocean  seemed  to  say — 

<  Take  her,  O  bridegroom  old  and  grey. 

Take  her  to  thy  protecting  arms. 

With  all  her  youth  and  aU  her  diarms ! ' 

How  beautiful  she  is  I     How  fur 
^he  lies  within  those  arms  that  press 
Her  form  with  many  a  soft  caress 
Of  tenderness  and  watchful  care ! 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea,  O  ship ! 

Through  wind  and  wave  right    onward 

steer! 
The  moistened  eye,  the  trembling  lip, 
Are  not  the  signs  c^  doobt  or  fear  1 
Sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 
O  gentle,  loving,  tmstini^  wife. 
And  safe  from  all  adversity 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 
Thy  comings  and  thy  goings  be ! 
For  gentleness,  and  love,  imd  trost. 
Prevail  o>r  angry  wave  and  gust. 

Thou  too,  sail  on,  O  ship  of  state ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate ! 
We  know  what  master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast  and  sail  and  rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 
In  what  a  forge,  and  what  a  heat  . 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope  1 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock  ! 
^is  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rook  ; 
TTis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale  I 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar, 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our 

tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o^er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee— are  all  with  thee  !  ^ 


the  Seaside."  A  series  of  oompankMi- 
mctnres  bear  the  name  of,  "  By  tko 
Fireside."  We  may  as  well  proceed 
with  a  few  extracts  from  these.  The 
following  are  from  some  verses  on 
''Thellgfathonse." 

**  The  mariner  remembers  when  a  child 
On  his  fint  voyage,  he  law  it  lade  aad 
sink  ; 
And,  when  returning  from  advantuns  wiU, 
He  saw  it  rise  again  on  ocean's  brink. 

SteadfisBt,  serene,  immovable,  the  same 
Year  after  year,  thro*  all  the  silent  nicht 

Burns  on   for  evennore  that  qMDehka 
flame. 
Shines  on  that  inextinguishable  light  I 

The  startled  waves  leap  over  it  ;  the  storm 
Smites  it  tpitkali  the  tamrpei  of  Aeram^ 

And  steadily  against  its  solid  form 
Press  the  great  shoulders  of  the  hani- 


This  is  bold  and  felicitoas:  the 
following,  to  "  The  Twilight,"  is  in  a 
more  tender  strain.  The  first  verse 
we  cannot  quote :  we  sospect  there  is 
some  misprint  in  oar  copy.  Mr 
Longfellow  could  not  have  written 
these  lines— 

*<  And  like  the  wings  of  learbirds 
Flash  the  white  oops  of  the  sea.** 

Whether  women^s  caps  or  men's 
nightcaps  are  idluded  to,  the  image 
would  be  equally  grotesque.  The  poem 
continues — 

**  But  in  the  ftsherman^  cottage 
There  shines  a  ruddier  li^t. 
And  a  little  face  at  the  window 
Peers  out  into  the  night. 

Close,  dose  it  is  pressed  to  the  window. 

As  if  these  childish  eyes 
Were  looking  into  the  darkness 

To  see  some  form  arise. 

And  a  woman  *s  waving  shadow 

Is  pasnng  to  and  fro. 
Now  rising  to  the  ceilinf. 

Now  bowing  and  benoung  low. 

What  tale  do  the  roaring  oeean. 
And  the  night-wind,  bleak  and  wild. 

As  they  beat  at  the  crazy  casement. 
Tell  to  that  little  child? 

And  why  do  the  roaring  ocean. 

And  the  night- wind,  wild  and  bleak. 

As  they  beat  at  the  heart  of  the  mother. 
Drive  the  colour  from  her  cheek  ?  '• 


This  noble  ode  leads  the  van  of  a    Kr  Longfellow  understands  how  to 
small  collectionof  poems  called,  "By    ieave  off—how  to  treat  a  sul^ect  sq 
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that  all  is  really  said,  yet  the  ear  is 
left  listening  for  more.  **By  the 
Fireside "  is  a  series,  of  course,  of 
mere  domestic  sketches.  The  sab* 
jects,  however,  do  not  always  bear 
any  distinct  reference  or  relation  to 
this  title.  That  from  which  we  feel 
most  disposed  to  quote  is  written  on 
some  ^^Sand  of  the  Desert  in  an 
Hour-Glass.*^  It  has  been  always  a 
favourite  mode  of  composition  to  let 
some  present  object  carry  the  imagi- 
nation, by  links  of  associated  thought, 
whithersoever  it  pleased.  This  sort 
of  reverie  is  natural  and  pleasing,  but 
must  not  be  often  indulged  in.  It  is 
too  easy ;  and  we  soon  discover  that 
any  topic  thus  treated  becomes  end- 
lees,  and  will  lead  us,  if  we  please, 
over  half  the  world.  At  length  it 
becomes  indifferent  where  we  start 
from.  Without  witchcraft,  one  may 
ride  on  any  broomstick  into  Norway. 
But  the  present  poem,  we  think,  is  a 
very  allowable  specimen  of  this  mode 
of  composition.  The  poet  surveys 
this  saoui  of  the  desert,  now  confined 
within  an  hour-glass ;  he  thinks  how 
many  centuries  it  may  have  blown 
about  in  Arabia,  what  feet  may  have 
trodden  on  it — perhaps  the  feet  of 
Moses,  perhaps  of  the  pilgrims  to 
Meoca ;  then  he  continues— 

Th«M  hav«  pMted  over  h,  or  mmj  hare 
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Now  in  thia  crystal  tower, 
ourioiiB  h 
rhoor. 


Impritoned  bj  lome  eorioiu  hand  at  last, 
It  ooonta  the  I 


And  as  I  gaze,  these  narrow  walls  expand ; 

Before  my  dreamy  eye 
Stretches  tM  desert,  with  its  shifting  sand, 

Its  unimpeded  sky. 

And,  borne  aloft  by  the  sustaining  blast, 

This  little  golden  thread 
Dilates  into  a  colosm  high  and  vast, 

A  form  of  fear  and  dread. 

And  onward  and  across  the  setting  son, 

Across  the  boondless  plain, 
Th9  colomn  and  its  broMer  shadow  ran. 

Till  tiiought  parsnes  in  Tain. 

The  Tision  ▼aaishes  I    These  walls  again 

Shnt  oat  the  lurid  sun, 
Shut  out  the  hot  immeasurable  plain ; 

The  half-hour's  sand  is  run  I  ** 

We  notice  in  Mr  Longfellow  an 
occasional  fondness  for  what  is  quaint^ 
as  if  Quarles'  Embiem$^  or  some  such 
book,  had  been  at  one  time  a  frivour- 
ite  with  him.    In  the  lines  entitled 


'^  Sttspiria,*^  solemn  as  the  subject  is, 
the  thought  trembles  on  the  verge  of 
the  ridiculous.  But,  leaving  these 
poems,  "  By  the  Seaside,"  and  "  By 
the  Fireside,"  we  shall  find  a  better 
instance  of  this  tendency  to  a  certain 
quaintness  in  another  part  of  the 
volume  before  us.  The  ''  Old  Clock 
on  the  Stairs  '*  is  a  piece  which  invites 
a  few  critical  observations.  It  is 
good  enough  to  be  quoted  almost 
entirely,  and  yet  affords  an  example 
of  those  faults  of  haste  and  negligence 
and  incompleteness  which  even  Mr 
Longfellow  has  not  escaped. 

THK  OLD  CLOCK  ON  TUS  STAiaS. 

<'  ViiemUi  e$t  wnependuU,  dont  U  balan- 
ekr  dU  el  rtdU  mtu  cet$e  ee$  deux  matt  teul^ 
mtnt  datu U $Uenoe  dm tomUanut :  *Tomjomr$I 
Jamau  I-^amaiM  t  Toujoun  !  *  *'— Jacq(;» 

BaiDAINK. 

*<  Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fMhioned  conntey-seat : 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw  ; 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  time-pieoe  says  to  all — 

*  For  erer — never ! 
Never — for  ever ! » 

Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands. 
And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands, 
From  its  case  of  massive  oak. 
Like  a  monk  who,  under  his  cloak, 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs.  *  Alas  ! ' 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pai» 

*  For  ever— never ! 
Never— for  ever ! ' 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light. 

But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night. 

Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall. 

It  echoes  alon^  the  vacant  hall, 

Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor. 

And  seems  to  say  at  eadi  chamber  door— 

*  For  ever — never  I 
Never— forever  I ' 

•  .  .  . 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitalitr ; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared, 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board  ; 
But,  like  the  skeletons  at  the  fisast. 
That  warning  timepieee  never  ceaeed— 

*  For  ever — aevar ! 
Never — for  ever  I ' 


)  groups  of  merry  children  jplayed, 
>  youthsand  maidens  dreamug  strayed: 


There  (^ 

There  yout&sand  i 

O  precious  hours !  O  golden  prixne, 
And  afflnenoe  of  love  and  time ! 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold, 
Thow  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told-^ 
•  For  ever— never ! 
Never— for  ever !  * 
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All  are  scattortd  now  aad  iUd, 
Some  aro  nuurried,  some  are  dead  ; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
*  Ah,  when  shall  thej  all  meet  again  !  * 
As  in  the  d$jM  long  since  ffone  bj. 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply — 

*  For  erer — nerer ! 
Never— for  ever ! ' 

Never  here,  for  ever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pdn,  and  care, 
And  death  and  time  sludl  disappear — 
For  ever  there,  bnt  never  here  ! 
The  horologe  of  Etemitj 
Sajeth  this  incessantly — 

•  For  ever — never ! 
Never — for  ever  I '  " 

Mr  Longfellow  has  not  treated 
Jacques  Bridaino  fairiy— certainly  not 
happily.  The  pions  writer  intended 
that  bis  clock,  which  represents  the 
voice  of  Eternity,  or  the  £temal 
Destiny  of  each  man,  should,  by  the 
solemn  ticking  of  its  pendulum,  utter 
to  the  ear  of  every  mortal,  according 
to  his  conscience,  the  happy  "  Tou- 
jours!"  or  the  mournful  "Jamais!" 
for  the  joys  of  Heaven  are  either 
"Always"  or  "Never."  But  no 
dock  could  utter  to  the  consdenoe  of 
any  man  a  word  of  three  syllables, 
and  by  translating  the  "Tou-joursI 
—  Ja-maisl"  into  "For  ever  I — 
Never  I"  we  lose  the  voice  of  the 
pendulum.  The  point  of  the  passage 
IS  the  same,  in  this  respect,  as  that  of 
the  well-known  story  of  the  Dutch 
widow  who  consulted  her  pastor  whe* 
ther  she  should  marry  again  or  not. 
Her  pastor,  knowing  well  that,  in 
these  cases,  there  is  but  one  advice 
which  has  the  least  chance  of  being 
followed,  referred  her  to  the  bells  of 
the  church,  and  bade  her  listen  to 
them,  and  mark  what  they  said  upon 
the  subject.  They  said  very  distinct- 
ly, "  Kempt  ein  mann  1 "— "  Take  a 
husband !  "  Thereupon  the  pastor 
re-echoed  the  same  advice.  Jacques 
Bridahie  intended  that,  according  to 
the  consdence  which  the  listener 
brought,  the  swinging  pendulum  of 
his  eternal  dock  would  welcome  him 
with  the  "  Toujours  I "  or  utter  the 
knell  of  "Jamais!"  This  conceit 
Mr  Longfellow  does  not  preserve.  But, 
what  is  of  far  more  importance,  he  pre- 
serves no  one  distinct  sentiment  in  his 
piece ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  detect,  in  all 
cases,  what  his  dock  means  by  the  so- 
lemn refrain,  "Forever— never!  Never 
— for  ever ! "    When  at  the  last  verse 


the  penddmn  explains  itself  distinct* 
ly,  the  sentiment  Is  dilated  into  what 
Jacques  Bridaine  would  have  thoojB^t, 
and  what  we  think  too,  a  very  tame 
oommentaiy  on  human  life.  At  the 
fifth  verse,  as  it  stands  in  our  quota* 
iion,  the  old  dock  quite  forgets  his 
character  of  monitor,  and  occupies 
himsdf  with  registering  the  happy 
hours  of  infancy.  Very  amiable  on 
its  part;  but,  if  endowed  with  this 
variety  of  sentiment,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  repeat  something  else  than 
its  "  ever— never." 

**  Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold. 
Those  hoars  the  ancient  time-piece  told — 
•  For  ever — ^neverl 
Never — for  ever ! '  " 

These  remarks  may  seem  very 
gravely  analytical  for  the  occasion 
that  calls  them  forth.  But  if  it  were 
worth  while  to  adopt  a  conceit  of  this 
description  as  the  text  of  his  poem, 
it  was  worth  the  author's  pams  to 
carry  it  out  with  a  certain  distinctness 
and  unity. 

Considering  the  tact  and  judgment 
which  Mr  Longfellow  generally  dis- 
plays, we  were  surprised  to  fcaa  that 
the  longest  poem  in  the  volume,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  "  The 
Spanish  Student,  a  play  in  three 
acts,"  has  been  written  in  Latin  hex- 
ameters—is, in  fact,  one  of  those 
painful  unlucky  metrical  experiments 
which  poets  will  every  now  and  then 
make  upon  our  ears.  They  have  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so :  happily  there 
IS  no  statute  which  compels  us  to  read. 
A  man  mav,  if  he  pleases,  dance  all 
the  way  from  London  to  Norwich : 
one  gentleman  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed this  feat.  We  would  not 
travel  in  that  man's  company.  We 
should  grow  giddy  with  only  looking^ 
upon  his  perpetual  shuffle  and  cinq-a- 
pace.  The  tripping  dactyle,  followed 
by  the  grave  spondee,  closing  each  line 
with  a  sort  of  curtsey,  minr  have  a 
charming  effect  in  Latin.  It  pleased 
a  Roman  ear,  and  a  scholar  learns  Uy 
be  pleased  with  it.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  have  been  ever  reconciled  by 
anv  specimen  we  have  seen,  however 
skilfhlly  executed,  to  the  imitation  of 
it  in  English ;  and  we  honestly  con- 
fess that,  under  other  circnmstanoesi 
we  should  have  passed  over  Evangeline 
nnread.  If,  however,  the  rule  de  gus* 
tUmsj  &c,,  be  ever  quite  applicable,  it 
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is  to  a  case  of  this  kind.  With  those 
^ho  assert  that  the  imitation  hexa- 
meter does  please  them,  and  that  they 
like,  moreover,  the  idea  of  scanning 
their  English,  no  controversy  can 
possibly  he  raised. 

Bat  although  Evangeline  has  not 
reconciled  us  to  this  experiment,  there 
is  so  much  sweetness  in  the  poetry 
itsdf,  that,  as  we  read  on,  we  forget 
the  metre.  The  story  is  a  melancholy 
one,  and  forms  a  painfnl  chapter  in 
the  colonial  history  of  Great  Britain. 
Whether  the  rigonr  of  onr  Government 
was  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  we  will  not  stop  to  inqnire ;  bat 
a  French  settlement,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  as,  was  accased  of  faVoaring 
our  enemies.  The  part  of  the  coast 
they  occupied  was  one  which  conld 
not  be  left  with  safety  in  anfiiendly 
hands;  and  it  was  determined  to 
remove  them  to  other  districts.  The 
village  of  Grand  Pr^  was  saddenly 
swept  of  its  inhabitants.  EvangeUne, 
in  this  dispersion  of  the  little  (^ony, 
is  separated  from  her  lover ;  and  the 
constancy  of  the  tender  and  tme- 
hearted  girl  forms  the  subject  of  the 
poem. 

Oar  readers  will  be  curious,  per* 
haps,  to  see  a  specimen  of  Mr  Long- 
fellow's hexameters.  Evangeline  is 
one  of  those  poems  which  leave  an 
agreeable  impression  as  a  whole,  bat 
afford  few  striking  passages  for  quo- 
tation. The  following  is  the  desorip- 
tion  of  eveniuff  in  the  yet  happy 
village  of  Grand  Prd  :— 

**  Now  reoommenoed  the  reign  of  rest  and 

•ffeetion  and  stillness. 
Daj  with  its  harden  and  heat  had  departed, 

and  twilight  descending 
Brought  hoek  the  evening  star  to  the  sky, 

and  the  herds  to  the  nomeitead. 
Pawing  the  ground  ther  came,  and  resting 

their  ncwks  on  each  other, 
And,  with  their  nostrils  distended,  inhaling 

the  freshness  of  ereniDir. 
Foremost,  hearinr  the  heU,  ETangeline*s 

heantifnl  heifer. 
Proud  of  her  snow-white  hide,  and  the 

ribbon  that  waved  from  her  collar, 
Qnietlj  paced  and  slow,  as  if  conscious  of 

human  affSection. 
Tlien  came  the  shepherd  back  with  his 

bleating  flocks  from  the  sea-side. 
Where  was  their  faTourite  pasture.  Behind 

them  followed  the  watch-dog, 
Patient,  tall  of  importance,  and  grand  in 

tile  pride  of  his  instinct, 
Walking  from  side  to  side  with  a  lordl j 
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**  There  o>r  the  yellow  fields,  in  silent  and 

mournful  procession. 
Came  from  the  neighbouring  hamlets  and 

farms  the  Acadian  women, 
Driving  in  ponderous  waina  their  household 

^oods  to  the  sea-shore, 
Pausing,  and  looking  back  to  gaze  once  more 

on  their  dwelling. 
Ere  thej  were  shut  from  sight  bj  the  wind- 
ing roads  and  the  woodlands. 
Close  at  their  sides  their  children  ran,  and 

urged  on  the  oxen, 
Whiie  in  ikeir  litUe  hand*  they  daaped  tome 

/ragmenti  ^playthtngt,** 

If  in  "  Evangeline,"  Mr  Longfel- 
low has  hazarded  a  trial  upon  our 
patience,  in  the  ^^  Spanish  Student,** 
on  the  contrary — ^which,  being  in  the 
dramatic  form,  had  a  certain  privi- 
lege to  be  tedious— he  has  been  both 
indulgent  and  considerate  to  his 
reader.  It  is  properly  caUed  a  play, 
for  it  does  not  attempt  the  deep  pas- 
sion of  tragedy.  It  is  spirited  and 
vivacious,  and  does  not  exceed  three 
acts.  Hypolito,  a  student  who  is  not 
in  love,  and  therefore  can  jest  at 
those  who  are,  and  Chispa,  the 
roguish  valet  of  Victorian,  the  stu- 
dent who  is  in  love,  support  the  comic 
portion  of  Uie  drama.  Chispa,  by  his 
Spanish  proverbs,  proves  himself  to  be 
a  true  countryman  of  Sancho  Panza. 
We  must  give  a  specimen  of  Chispa ; 
he  is  fii-st  introduced  dving  some 
very  excellent  advice  to  the  musicians 
whom  he  is  leading  to  the  serenade : — 

"  Cftiipa.— Now,  look  you,  you  are  gei>- 
tlemen  that  lead  the  life  of  crickets  ;  you 
enjoy  hunger  by  day,  and  noise  by  night. 
Yet  I  beseech  tou,  for  this  once,  be  not  loud, 
but  paUietic  ;  for  it  is  a  serenade  to  a  damsel 
in  bed,  and  not  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 
Your  object  is  not  to  arouse  and  tenify,  but 
to  sooUie  and  bring  lulling  dreams.  Ther^ 
fore  each  shall  not  pUy  upon  his  instrument 
as  if  it  were  the  only  one  m  the  universe,  but 
gently,  and  with  a  certoin  modesty,  according 
with  the  others.    What  instrument  is  that  ? 

lei  Mut,— An  Arragonese  barpipe. 

aiupa.— Pray,  art  thou  related  to  the 
bagpiper  of  Bujalanoe,  who  asked  a  maravedi 
for  plaring,  and  ten  for  leering  off  ? 

IH  Mm*, — No,  your  honour. 

€%upa,—l  am  glad  of  it.  What  other  in- 
itrumenta  have  we  ? 

2d  ami  3d  3fM.— We  pUy  the  bandnrria. 

CAtipo.— A  pleasing  instrument.  And 
thou? 

4tA  3fM.— The  fife. 

OUipa.— I  like  it;  it  has  a  cheerful,  soul- 
itlrring  sound,  that  soars  up  to  my  lady*s 
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window  lik«  the  aoug  of  »  swallow, 
yon  otben  ? 

Other  Mus, — We  tat  the  lingen,  pleaae 
yoor  honour. 

Chitpti. — Yon  are  too  many.  Do  jom. 
think  we  are  going  to  ling  maai  in  the 
cathedral  of  Cordova?  Four  men  earn  make 
little  use  of  one  tkoe^  and  leeenot  low  you 
«aa  all  timg  m  one  *omg.  But  follow  me 
along  the  garden- wall.  That  if  the  wa^r  mj 
master  climbs  to  the  ladT^s  window.  It  is  l^ 
the  vicar's  skirts  the  devil  climbs  into  the 
belfry.  Come,  follow  me,  and  make  no 
noise.  lEgewU,^ 

Chispa  is  travelling  with  his  mas- 
ter, Victorian.  When  they  come  to 
an  inn,  the  latter  regales  himself  with 
a  walk  in  the  moonlight,  meditating 
on  his  mistress.    Not  so  Chispa. 

«<CU9>a.— HoU!  ancient  Baltasar  t  Biii^ 
A  light  and  let  me  have  supper. 

nal. — Where  is  your  master  ? 

C^iepo. — Do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
him.  We  have  stopped  a  moment  to  bueathe 
our  hones;  and  if  he  chooses  to  walk  np  and 
down  in  the  open  air,  looking  into  the  sky  as 
<me  who  heart  it  roM,  that  does  not  satisfy 
my  hunger,  you  know.  But  be  aaick,  for  I 
am  in  a  hurry,  and  every  one  stretches  his 
l«n  according  to  the  length  of  his  coverlet. 
What  have  we  here  ? 

BaL  itettmg  a  tight  m  lie  Ia6^>— Stewed 
nbbit. 

Chitpa  {eatmjf.) — Conscience  of  Porta- 
legre !  Stewed  kitten,  you  mean ! 

Bat, — ^And  a  pitener  of  Pedro  Zimenes 
with  a  roasted  pear  in  it. 

Chiepa  (dradfc%.)  —  Ancient  Baltasar, 
amigo  1  Yon  know  how  to  cry  wine  and  sell 
vinesar. — Moreover,  your  supper  is  like  the 
hidafgo's  dinner,  very  little  meat,  and  a  great 
deal  o/taUe-eloth. 

W.— Hal  ha!  ha  I 

Chitpa, — And  more  noise  than  nuts. 

BaL— Hml  ha!  ha!  You  must  have 
your  jest.  Blaster  Cbispa.  But  shall  not  I 
ask  Don  Victorian  in  to  take  a  dzanghiof  the 
Pedro  Ximenes? 

Chitpa, — No  ;  you  might  as  well  lay, 
*  DonH  you  want  tome  ?  ^  to  a  dead  man. 

BaL — Why  does  he  go  to  often  to  Biadrid  ? 

CSU^Mk— ForthesameraMonthathe  eats 
ao  sapper.  He  is  in  love.  Wen  yon  ever 
in  love,  Baltasar? 

Bal^l  was  never  ont  of  it,  good  Chisna. 

CSbupo.— What !  you  on  are  too,  old  bay- 
stack?  Why,weahaU  neverbeabUto  pot 
you  out. 

VieL  (irilAosU.)— Chisnal 

CA^pc— GK>  to  bed— the  oocks  are  crow- 
ing." 

This  Chispa  changes  masters  in 
course  of  the  piece,  and  enters  into 
the  service  of  Don  Carlos ;  but  the 
change  does  not  seem  to  have  ad- 
vanced his  fortunes,  for  we  find  him 
thos  moralising  to  himself  at  the 
close  of  the  play— 


[Max, 

«Alas!  and  aladc-a-day!  Poor  was  I 
bom,  and  poor  do  I  remain.  I  neither  win 
nor  lose.  Thus  I  wag  through  the  world, 
half  the  time  on  foot,  and  uie  other  half 
walking.  .  .  .  And  so  we  plough  along, 
■•  the  fly  said  to  the  OK.  Who  ka«wa  wh«t 
may  happen?  Patience,  and  shafie  the 
cards !  I  am  not  yet  so  bald  that  you  can 
see  my  brains.^ 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  sdeot 
other  fitvoorable  spedmeoi  both  of 
the  graver  and  lighter  manner  of 
Mr  Longfellow;  but  we  moat  now 
proceed  to  the  second  name  upon  oar 

Mr  Bryant  is  a  poet  who  not  nn- 
freqneotly  reminds  ns  of  Mrs  Hemans. 
Perhaps  we  could  not  better,  in  a 
few  words,  convey  oar  impression  of 
liis  poetical  «tolac9.  His  verse  is  gene- 
rally pleasing— not  often  powerAiL 
His  good  taste  rarely  deserts  him; 
bat  be  has  neither  very  strong  pas* 
sions,  nor  diose  indications  (rf  pro- 
fbander  thonght  which  constitnte  so 
nnich  of  the  charm  of  modem  poetry. 
For  he  who  woald  take  a  high  rank 
amongst  onr  lyric  poets  shcmld,  at 
one  time  or  other,  have  dwdt  and 
thongfat  with  the  philosophers.  He 
shoald  be  seen  as  stepping  from  the 
Porch;  he  shoald  have  wandered, 
with  his  harp  concealed  beneath  his 
robe,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Academy. 

Short  as  Mr  Bryant^s  poems  gene- 
rally are,  they  still  want  concentra- 
tion of  thongfat— energy — onity.  In 
quoting  fifom  him,  we  shoald  often  be 
disposed  to  make  omissions  for  the 
very  sake  of  prettrving  a  conneotiMi 
of  ideas.  The  omission  of  sevend 
verses,  even  in  a  short  poem,  so  far 
from  occasioning  what  the  doctors 
woald  call  a  ^^  solution  of  continaity,'^ 
woald  <rften  assist  in  giving  to  the 
piece  a  greater  distmctness,  and  nnity 
of  thonght  and  parpose.  This  oaght 
not  to  l^. 

Mr  Biyant^s  poems,  we  believe,  are 
by  this  time  familiar  to  most  readers 
of  poetry;  we  mast,  dierefore,  be 
sparing  of  onr  qaotations.  In  the  few 
we  make,  we  shall  be  anxioos  to  givlb 
the  most  favoarable  specimens  of  fiis 
genias :  the  faalts  we  liave  hinted  at 
will  snffioiently  betray  themselveis 
withoat  seeking  for  espedal  Ulns- 
tration  of  them.  Oar  first  extract 
shall  be  from  some  very  elegant 
verses  on  a  snbject  pecaUar^  Ame- 
rican—" The  Prairie."      We  quote 
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the  eommenoement  and  the  concla- 
sion.  The  last  strikes  OS  as  singularly 
happy.  Mr  Bryant  starts  with  rather 
an  nnfortnnate  expression;  he  calls 
the  Prairie  ^*  the  garden  of  the 
desert;'*  he  rather  meant  ^*  the 
garden-deserf  He  may  describe 
the  Prairie,  if  he  pleases,  as  one 
green  and  dooming  desert;  bnt  the 
garden  of  the  desert  implies  a  desert 
to  which  it  belongs — would  be  an 
^Msis,  in  short  :— 

TUB  PRAIRIKS. 

**  Th«M  are  the  nrdani  of  th«  deiere,  thete 
The  onshoni  fielBfl,  boundleM  »nd  bowtifiily 
For  yrhietk  the  speech  of  England  has  no 

name — 
The  Pmhies.    I  behold  them  for  the  first. 
And  mj  heart  iwells  while  the  dUaUd  n{^ 
Takes  in  the  eaciroling  Taitness.    Lo !  thej 

stretch 
In  airy  ondulations  far  awaT, 
As  if  the  ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell. 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  roimded  billows  fixed, 
And  motionless  for  ever.    Motionleas  ? 
Nol — thej  are  all  nnchained  again.     The 

clonds 
Sweep  over  with  the  shadows,  and  beneath 
The  sorfsce  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye  ; 
Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along,  and  chase 
The  sonny  ridges.         .... 


Still  thia  great  solitude  is  quick  with  life. 
Myriads  of  insects,  gaudy  as  the  flowers 
They  flutter  OTer,  gentle  quadrupeds, 
Ana  birds  that  ecaree  hare  learned  the  fear 

Of  man. 
Are  here,  and  aliding  reptiles  of  the  erovad 
Startlingly  beautifnl.    The  graceful  deer 
Bounds  to  the  wood  at  my  approach.    The 

bee, 
A  more  adventurous  colonist  than  man, 
Witii  whom  be   came  across  the  Eastern 

deep, 
Fills  the  savannas  with  his  murmurings. 
And  hides  hu  sweets,  as  in  the  golden  age. 
Within  the  hollow  oak.    I  listen  long 
To  his  domestic  hum,  and  think  I  hear 
The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 
Which  soon  diall  fill  these  deserts.    Fr<m 

tMegroumd 
Comet  w  the  laugh  qfehiUrm,  tiie  soft  voice 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  hymn 
Of  Sabbath  wonhippers.    The  low  of  herds 
Blends  with  the  raaUing  of  the  heavy  grain 
Over  the  darit  brown  furrows.    All  at  once 
A  fresher  wind  fewwps  by,  and  breaks  my 
ff     dream, 
And  I  am  in  the ' 


It  is  a  natural  sentiment,  though 
somewhat  diflicnlt  to  justify,  which 
poets,  and  others  than  poets,  enter- 
tain when  they  look  about  for  some 
calm  and  beautiful  spot,  some  green 
and  sunny  slope,  for  their  final  rest- 
ing-place.    Imagination   still   attri- 


butes something  of  sensation,  or  of 
consciousness,  to  what  was  once  the 
warm  abode  of  life.  Mr  Biyant,  in 
a  poem  called  "  June,  **  after  indulg- 
ing in  this  sentiment,  gives  us  one 
of  the  best  apok>gies  for  it  we 
remember  to  hare  met  with.  There 
is  much  grace  and  pathos  in  the 
following  verses : — 

**  I  know,  I  know  I  should  not  see 

The  seasons*  glorious  show. 
Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  me, 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow; 
But  if  around  my  place  of  sleep, 
The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep, 

The^  might  not  haste  to  go. 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light  and  bloom 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb. 

These  to  their  softened  hearts  should  bear 
The  thought  of  what  has  been, 

And  speak  of  one  who  cannot  share 
The  gladness  of  the  scene; 

Whose  part,  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 

The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills. 
Is — that  his  grave  is  green ; 

And  deeply  would  their  hearts  rejoice 

To  hear  again  his  living  voice.** 

"  The  Lapse  of  Time''  is  a  piece 
which  might  be  quoted  as  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  Mr  Bryant's  poetiy. 
It  might  also  serve  as  an  instance  of 
its  shortcoming^-of  its  want  of  con- 
centration—of a  distinct,  firm  tone 
of  thought.  As  it  is  not  long,  we 
will  quote  the  whole  of  it.  Onr 
complaint  of  a  certain  weakness— the 
want  of  a  steady  and  strong  grasn  of 
his  subject — could  not  be  less  ois- 
agreeably  illustrated,  nor  brought  to 
a  more  rigid  test.  Our  italics  here 
are  not  complimentary,  but  simply 
serve  the  purpose  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  train  of  thought  or  senti- 
ment : — 

THB  LAPSI  or  TXMB. 

**  Lament  who  will,  in  frultiess  tears. 
The  speed  with  which  our  mommts  fly; 

I  rich  not  over  vanidied  yean. 
But  watch  the  years  thai  hasten  bg. 

Look  hew  they  oome— a  mingled  crowd 
Of  bright  and  dark,  but  rapid  davs; 

Beneath  then,  like  a  sommer  cloud, 
The  wide  world  changes  as  I  gaxe. 

What!  grieve  that  time  iotfrroti^  so  soois 

The^berageofwumhoodoml 
As  idly  might  I  weep,  at  noon, 

To  see  the  blush  of  morning  gone. 

Could  I  give  up  the  hopes  that  glow 

In  prospect  like  Elysian  isles. 
And  let  the  cheerful  future  eo, 

With  all  her  promises  and  smiles  ? 
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t$fitimrel  crud  were  He  ootoer 
JVkoee  doom  would  tear  tkeefrom  my  hearif 
Thou  sweetener  of  the  preeeni  lour  ! 
We  cannot — no — toe  unit  not  pari, 

Ob,  leare  me  ttill  the  rapid  flight 
That  makes  the  ehangiD^  seMoni  f%j — 

The  gxmtefal  speed  that  bnngs  the  night. 
The  swift  and  glad  return  of  day; 

The  months  that  touch  with  added  grace 

This  little  prattler  at  mj  knee, 
In  whose  arcn  eye  and  speaking  dee 

New  meaning  every  hour  I  see. 

The  years  that  o>r  each  sister  land 
SliaU  lift  the  country  of  my  birth, 

And  nurse  her  strengtn  till  she  shall  stand 
The  pride  and  pattern  of  the  earth : 

Till  yonnffer  commonwealths,  for  aid. 
Shall  cliDg  about  her  ample  robe. 

And  from  her  frown  shall  snrink  afraid 
The  crowned  oppressors  of  the  globe. 

True~>4ime  will  team  and  blanch  rm/  brow; 

Well — I  shall  sit  with  aged  men, 
And  m^  good  glass  shall  tell  me  how 

A  gnzzly  bwrd  becomes  me  then. 

And  then  should  no  dishonour  lie 
Upon  my  head  when  I  am  grey. 

Love  yet  shall  watch  my  fading  eye. 
And  smooth  the  path  of  my  decay. 

Then,  haste  thee,  Time — His  kindness  all 
That  speeds  thy  wingM  feet  so  fast; 

Thy  pleasures  sta^  not  till  they  pall, 
And  all  thy  pains  are  quickly  past. 

Thou  fliest  and  bearest  awaj  our  woes, 
AndfOelky  ahadowif  tram  depart. 

The  memory  of  sorrow  grows 
A  lighter  burden  on  the  heart.** 

Brief  as  the  poem  is,  it  should 
have  been  divided  into  two;  for  it 
is  a  soDg  of  resignation  and  a  song  of 
hope  mineled  tosether.  It  must 
strike  the  least  reflective  reader  that 
no  man  needs  consolation  for  the 
lapse  of  time,  who  is  oecopied  with 
hopeful  anticipations  of  the  fatore. 
It  is  because  Time  carries  away  our 
hopes  with  it,  and  leaves  ns  the  very 
tranquil  pleasures  of  age,  that  we 
'*  sign  over  vanished  years."  Every 
sentiment  which  Mr  Biyant  expresses 
in  this  poem  is  natural  and  reason- 
able; but  it  follows  not  that  they 
should  have  been  brought  together 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  verses. 
At  one  moment  we  are  looking  at 
the  past^  or  we  are  told  not  to 
grieve 

^  That  time  has  brought  so  soon 
The  sober  age  of  manhood  on  !  ^ 


[May, 

the  next,  we  are  called  upon  to 
sympathise  in  some  unexpected  rap- 
ture, by  no  means  hi^pily  express* 
ed,  about  the  future^^*^  The  future  1" 
&c, — as  if  some  one  had  been  threat- 
ening to  cut  ns  off  from  our  golden 
anticipations.  The  only  result  we 
are  left  in  unquestioned  possession  of 
is,  that  if  the  present  time  did  not 
move  on,  the  future  could  not 
advance.  But  it  is  not  such  an 
abstraction  or  truism  as  this,  we  pre- 
sume, that  the  poet  intended  to 
teach;  he  intended  to  portray  the 
natural  sentiments  which  arise  as  we 
reflect  on  human  life,  whether  pass- 
ing or  past,  or  as  seen  in  the  hopeful 
future ;  and  these  he  should  not  have 
mingled  confusedly  together.  It 
womd  be  tedious  to  carry  on  the 
analysis  any  farther;  but  we  may 
add,  that  it  is  hardly  wise,  in  the 
same  short* poem,  to  speak  rapturous- 
ly of  the  Elysian  glories  of  the  futxu^ 
and  mournfully  of  ^^  Timers  shadowy 
train,"  which  can  be  no  other  than 
these  Elysian  glories  seen  from 
behind. 

Like  Mr  Longfellow,  Mr  Bryant 
is  both  a  German  and  a  Spanish 
scholar ;  and  he  has  enriched  his  own 
collection  of  poems  with  some  very 
pleasing  translations.  We  are  tempt- 
ed to  conclude  our  extracts  from  this 
poet  by  two  brief  specimens  of  these 
translations  —  the  one  from  the 
Spanish,  the  other  from  the  Ger- 
man:— 

**  Alexis  calls  me  cruel — 


I  would  that  I  could  utter 
My  feelings  without  shame. 

And  tell  him  how  I  love  him. 
Nor  wrong  my  yiigin  fame. 

Alas  I  to  seize  the  moment 
When  heart  inclines  to  heart. 

And  press  a  suit  with  passion. 
Is  not  a  woman  *s  part. 

If  man  comes  not  to  gttther 
The  roses  where  they  stand, 

They  fsde  among  their  foliage  ;     . 
Iney  cannot  seek  his  hand.** 

Here  the  maiden  is  very  maidenly. 
Our  next  is  far  more  piquant.  We 
often  hear  of  young  ladies  angling ; 
they  catch,  and  they  are  caught; 
and  they  are  sometimes  not  a  little 
frightened  at  their  own  success  in  this 
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perilous  species  of  aogling.  Uhland 
has  put  all  this  before  ns  in  a  very 
pictorial  manner,  and  Mr  Bryant  has 
very  happily  translated  him — 

**  There  sits  a  loTely  maiden 

The  ocean  mnnnaring  nigh  ; 
She  throws  the  hook  ana  watches 
The  fishes  pass  it  bj. 

A  ring  with  a  ring  jewel. 

Is  sparldine  on  her  hand  ; 
Upon  the  hook  she  binds  it, 

And  flings  it  from  the  land. 

Uprises  from  the  water 

A  hand  like  ivorjr  fair. 
What  gleams  upon  its  finger  ? 

The  golden  nng  is  there. 

Uprises  from  the  bottom 
A  young  and  handsome  knight ; 

In  ffolden  scales  he  rises, 
"niat  glitter  in  the  light. 

The  maid  is  pale  with  terror — 
<  Naj,  knight  of  ocean,  nay, 

It  was  not  thee  I  wanted  ; 
Let  go  the  ring  I  pray.* 

'  Ah,  maiden,  not  to  fishes 
The  bait  of  gold  is  thrown  ; 

The  rine  shall  never  leave  me. 
And  won  most  be  my  own.*  ** 

It  cannot  be  complained  of  Mr 
IVhiUier^s  poems  that  they  are  not 
snfficiently  national;  bnt  they  are 
national  m  a  very  disagreeable  point 
of  view— they  introdace  ns  into  the 
controversies  of  the  day.  Mr  Whittier 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  who  write 
verses,  h3rmns,  or  odes,  instead  of,  or 
perhaps  in  addition  to,  sundry  speeches 
at  popular  assemblies  in  favour  of 
some  popular  cause.  His  rhymes 
have  the  same  relation  to  poetry  that 
the  harangues  delivered  at  such 
meetings  bear  to  eloquence.  We 
were  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what 
wings  (certainly  not  those  of  his  poetic 
ffenius)  he  had  flown  hither,  till  we 
discovered  that  his  intemperate  zeal 
against  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
southern  States  of  America,  had  pro- 
cured for  him  a  welcome  amongst  a 
certain  class  of  readers  in  England. 
If  we  insert  his  name  here,  it  is  simply 
to  protest  against  the  adoption  by  any 
party,  but  especially  by  any  English 
party,  of  such  blind,  absurd,  un- 
governable zeal,  upon  a  question  as 
difficult  and  intricate  as  it  is  momen- 
tous. Both  Mr  Longfellow  and  Mr 
Bryant  write  upon  slavery ;  and  both 
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have  produced  some  very  touching 
poems  on  the  subject ;  but  they  treat 
the  topic  as  poets.  Mr  Whittier 
treats  the  subject  with  the  rabid  fury 
of  a  fierce  partisan.  No  story  so 
preposterous '  or  ridiculous  but  he 
can  bend  it  to  his  purpose,  fle  throws 
contumely  upon  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  in  the  Southern  States,  because 
instead  of  attempting,  every  moment 
of  their  lives,  to  overthrow  the  unfor- 
tunate organisation  of  society  that 
is  there  established,  they  endeavour 
to  make  the  slave  contented  with  his 
lot,  and  the  master  lenient  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  authority.  Sentence  of 
death  was  passed,  it  seems,  on  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Brown,  for  assisting 
a  slave  to  escape.  The  sentence  was 
commuted,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
Mr  Whittier  from  hanging  the  man  in 
his  own  imagination,  and  then,  h 
propoe  of  this  imaginary  execution, 
thus  addressing  the  clergy  of  South 
Carolina : — 

<*  Ho !  thou  who  seekest  late  and  long 

A  license  from  the  Holy  Book 
For  bmtal  Inst  and  hell^s  red  vrrong, 

Man  ofihepulnU,  look  ! 
Lift  up  ikoie  cola  cmd  aiheid  eyes^ 

This  ripe  fruit  ofQty  ieadking  $ee  ; 
And  tell  us  how  to  I^ven  will  rise 
The  incense  of  this  sacrifice — 

This  blossom  of  the  gallows-tree !  ** 

And  thus  he  proceeds,  lashing  him- 
self into  frenzy,  through  the  whole  of 
the  piece.  We  dismiss  Mr  Whittier, 
and  venture  to  express  a  hope  that 
those  who  appear  to  be  looking  into 
American  literature,  for  the  purpose 
of  catering  for  the  English  public, 
will  be  able  to  discover  and  import 
something  better  than  strains  such  as 
these  —  which  administer  quite  as 
much  to  the  love  of  calumny,  and  an 
appetite  for  horrors,  as  to  any  senti- 
ment of  philanthropy. 

The  next  person  whom  we  have  to 
mention,  and  probably  to  introduce 
for  the  first  time  to  our  readers,  is 
not  one  whom  we  can  commend  for 
his  temperate  opinions,  or  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  or  whatever  passes 
under  the  name  of  strong  common 
sense  or  practical  sagacity.  He  is 
much  a  dreamer ;  he  has  little  practi- 
cal skill,  even  in  his  own  craft  of 
authorship;  but  there  runs  a  true 
vein  of  poetiy  through  his  writings ; 
it  runs  zig-zag,  and  is  mixed  with 
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mach  dross,  and  is  not 
withoat  some  effort  of  patience ;  but 
there  is  a  portion  of  the  tnie  metal  to 
be  foand  in  the  works  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell, 

Mr  Lowell  has,  we  think,  mnch  of 
the  tme  poet  in  him— ardent  feelings 
and  a  fertile  fancy ;  the  last  in  nndne 
proportion,  or  at  least  xmder  very 
irregnlar  government.  Bnt  he  lacks 
taste  and  judgment,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  two  small  volumes  before 
VLB  is  redolent  of  yonth,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  those  compositions  which 
stand  first  in  order  were  really  written 
at  an  early  age.  To  the  very  close, 
however,  there  is  that  immaturity  of 
judgment,  and  that  far  too  enthusias- 
tic view  of  things  and  of  men,  which 
is  only  excusable  in  youth;  as  witness 
certun  linee  ^'  To  De  Lamartine,** 
towards  the  end  of  the  second 
volume. 

With  one  peculiarity  we  have  been 
very  much  struck — ^the  combination 
of  much  original  power  with  a  ten- 
dency to  imitate,  to  an  almost  ludi- 
crous extent,  other  and  contemporary 
poets.  We  find,  especially  in  the 
first  volume,  imitations  wMch  have 
all  the  air  of  a  theme  or  exercise  of  a 
young  writer,  sitting  down  deliberate- 
ly to  try  how  far  he  could  succeed  in 
copying  the  manner  of  some  favourite 
author.  Sometimes  it  is  Keats,  some- 
times it  is  Tennyson,  who  seems  to 
have  exercised  this  fascination  ovar. 
him  :  he  is  in  the  condition  of  a  be- 
wildered musician,  who  can  do  nothing 
but  make  perpetual  variations  upon 
some  original  melody  that  has  be- 
witched bis  ear.  He  revels  with 
Keats  in  that  poedc  imagery  and  lan- 
guage which  has  a  tendency  to  separate 
itself  too  widely  from  the  substratum 
of  an  intelligible  meaning,  which  ought 
always  to  be  kept  at  least  m  sight. 
At  other  times  he  paints  ideal  portraits 
of  women  after  the  manner  of  Tenny- 
son. On  these  last  he  was  perfectly 
welcome  to  practise  his  pictorial  art : 
he  might  paint  as  many  Irenes  as  he 
pleased  ;  but  when,  in  his  piece  called 
"  The  Svrens,"  he  recalls  to  mind  the 
beautiful  poem  of  "The  Lotus 
Eaters!"  our  patience  broke  down — 
we  gave  him  up—we  closed  the  book 
in  despair.  However,  at  another 
time  we  reopened  it,  and  read  on, 
and  we  are  glad  we  did  so  ;  for  we 
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extracted    discovered  that,  notwithstanding  this 


proneness  to  imitate,  and  often  to 
imitate  what  should  have  been  avc^d- 
ed,  there  was  a  vein  of  genuine  poetry 
in  the  book,  some  specimens  of  which 
we  shall  proceed  to  give.  It  is  a  task 
which  we  the  more  readily  undertake 
because  we  suapeot  that  most  readers 
of  taste  would  be  disposed,  after  a 
cursory  perusal,  to  lay  the  book  aside^ : 
they  would  not  have  the  motive  which 
prompted  us  to  explore  further,  or  to 
renew  their  examination. 

Mr  Lowell^s  ftiults  lie  on  Itfae  sur- 
face; they  cannot  be  disguised,  nor 
win  there  be  the  least  necessity  to 
quote  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
them.  He  is  an  egregious  instance  of 
that  haJff  exceOemcs  idiich  we  have 
ventured  to  attribute  to  e^uefa  Ameri- 
can poets  as  have  come  under  our 
notice.  The  genius  of  the  poet  is  but 
partially  developed.  The  peach  has 
ripened  but  on  one  ^tde.  We  want 
more  sun,  we  want  more  culture.  To 
speak  literally,  there  is  a  haste  which 
leads  the  writer  to  extravagance  of 
thought,  to  extravagance  of  language 
and  imagery ;  an  impatience  of  study, 
and  of  the  long  labour  that  alone  pro- 
duces the  complete  work.  The  social 
and  economical  condition  of  America 
has  probably  something  to  do  with 
this.  It  is  a  condition  more  favour- 
able to  the  man  and  the  citizen  than 
propitious  to  the  full  development  of 
the  poet.  In  England,  or  any  other 
old  established  countiy,  the  educated 
class  crowd  every  profession,  and  every 
avenue  to  employment;  if  a  youth 
once  gives  himself  up  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  literature,  he  will  probably 
find  himself  committed  to  it  for  life, 
and  be  compelled  to  accept  as  a  career, 
what  perhaps  at  first  only  tempted 
him  as  a  pleasure.  If  he  wishes  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  resume  his  place 
in  any  profession,  he  finds  that  the 
ranks  are  closed  up ;  no  opening  at 
all  presents  itself— certainly  none 
which,  if  he  b  only  wavering  in  his 
resolution,  will  solicit  his  return.  He 
has  wandered  from  his  place  in  the 
marching  r^ment;  it  has  marched 
on  without  him,  in  close  order,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  the  repenting 
truant.  Now  in  America  there  can- 
not yet  be  such  over-crowding  in  all 
the  recognised  pursuits  of  life  as  to 
render  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the 
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tmsnt  to  retnrn.  He  is  probably 
even  invited,  by  temptfog  prospects  of 
SQoeess,  to  re-enter  some  of  those 
avenues  of  life  which  lead  to  wealth, 
or  to  civic  prosperity.  This  most  act 
materially  upon  the  young  poet.  He 
indulges  his  prediteedons,  yet  does  not 
feel  that  he  has  iirevocably  committed 
himsdf  by  so  doing.  Or  if  he  adopts 
literature  as  the  main  object  and 
serious  occupation  of  his  life,  he  can 
at  the  first  discouragement— he  can, 
as  soon  as  he  has  learnt  the  iact  that 
authorship  is  a  labour,  as  well  as  a 
pleasure — abandon  his  hasty  choice, 
and  adopt  an  easier  and  a  more  pro- 
fitable career.  He  has  not  burnt  his 
ships.  They  Ue  in  the  offing  still; 
they  are  ready  to  transport  him  from 
this  enchanted  island  to  which  some 
perverse  wind  has  blown  him,  and  re- 
store, him  to  the  stable  continent. 
Retreat  is  still  open ;  he  does  not  fed 
that  he  must  here  conquer  or  be  utteriy 
lost ;  there  is  ito  desperate  oom^e, 
nothing  to  induce  strenuous  and  m- 
defatigable  labour. 

But  to  Mr  LoweU.  The  first  piece 
in  his  collection  of  poems  is  entitled 
''  A  Legend  of  Brittanv.*"  The  sub- 
ject is  as  grotesque  as  legendary  lore 
could  have  supplied  him  witn.  A 
knight-templar,  a  sddier-priest  who 
has  taken  the  vow  of  chastity  at  a 
time  and  place  when  that  vow  was 
expected  to  be  kept,  has  fallen  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  girl.  He  seduces 
her ;  then  to  hide  his  own  disgrace  he 
murders  her ;  and  he  buries  the  body, 
with  the  unborn  infant,  under  the 
altar  of  the  church  I  One  day  at  high 
mass,  when  the  guiliy  templar  is  there 
himself  standing,  with  others,  round 
the  altar,  a  voice  is  heard,  a  vision  is 
seen — it  is  the  spirit  of  the  murdered 
girl  and  mother.  She  appears — ^not 
to  denounce  the  assassin — she  regrets 
to  expose  his  goilt — there  is  so  much 
woman  in  the  angel  that  she  loves  him 
still— she  appears  to  claim  the  rite  of 
baptism  for  her  unborn  infant,  who, 
till  that  rite  is  performed,  wanaers  in 
darkness  and  in  pain.  The  legend 
must  have  received  this  turn  during 
some  Oorham  controversy  now  hap- 
pily forgotten.  Notwithstanding  the 
very  strange  nature  of  the  whole 
story,  there  is  a  pleasing  tenderness 
in  this  address  of  the  spirit  to  the 
Ticked  templar.    After  glancing  more 


in  sadness  than  in  anger  at  his  false- 
hood, it  continues : — 

**JlhA  thon  luidst  nerer  heard  sacfa  words  as 


SftTe  that  in  heaTsn  I  most  vnr  be 
Most  comfortlMS  and  wretofaed^  seeinff  this 
Our  anbi4>ti8^  babe  shut  out  from  buss. 

This  little  spirit,  with  imploring  ejes, 
Wanders  alone  the  dreary  wuds  of  space  ; 

The  shadow  of  hu  pain  for  ever  lies 

Upon  mj  soul  in  this  new  dwelling-place  ; 

EUs  loneliness  makes  me  in  paradise 
More  lonely  ;  and  unless  I  see  his  &ce, 

Even  here  for  grief  could  I  lie  down  and  die» 

SaTe  for  mj  enrse  of  immort^tj. 

I  am  »  motiier,  spirits  do  not  shake 
This  much  of  earth  from  them,  ukd  I  must 

Fine, 
can  feel  his  little  hands,  and  take 
His  weary  head  upon  this  heart  of  mine. 
And  vaciAt  it  be,  fnll  ffhdl j  for  his  sake 
Would  I  this  solitude  of  bliss  resign, 
And  be  shut  out  of  heaven  to  dwell  with  him 
For  ever  in  that  silence  drear  and  dim. 

I  stroTO  to  hush  mj  soul,  and  would  not 
speak 

At  first  for  thy  dear  sake.  A  woman^s  lore 
Is  michty,  but  a  mother^s  heart  b  weak. 

And  by  its  weakness  overcomes  ;  I  strove 
To  smotner  better  thoughts  with  patience 
meek, 

But  still  in  the  abyss  my  soul  would  rove, 
Seddng  my  child,  and  drove  me  here  to  claim 
The  rite  that  gives  him  peace  in  Christ^s  dear 


I  sit  and  weep  while  blessed  spirits  sing : 
I  can  but  long  and  pine  the  while   tiiey 
praise. 

And,  leaning  o^er  the  wall  of  heaven,  I  fling 
My  voice  to  where  I  deem  my  infant  stays. 

Like  a  robbed  bird  that  cries  in  vain  to  bru^^ 
Her  nestlings  back  beneath  her  wings^  em- 
brace ; 

But  still  he  answers  not,  and  I  but  know 

That  heaven  and  earth  are  but  alike  in  woe/* 

The  sacred  rite,  so  piteously  pleaded 
for,  was  of  course  duly  performed. 
This  poem  seems  to  have  been  written 
when  Keats  was  in  the  ascendimt, 
and  predominated  over  the  imagina- 
tion of  our  author.  Nor  has  he  &led 
to  catch  a  portion  of  the  finer  fancy 
of  that  exuberant  poet.  Such  lines  as 
the  following  are  quite  in  the  manner 
of  Keats. 

^  The  deep  sky,  fuU-hearted  with  ihe  muxm.'^ 
....**  Me  mumoriet  ofiiieni  nooh. 
The  mmrmurtd  longing  ofihe  wood,^ 

Or  this  description : — 

« In  the  oonrt-yaid  a  fountain  leaped  ^Iway. 
A  Triton  blowing  jewels  through  his  shell 
Into  the  sunshine.** 
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In  the  second*  volnme  we 
another  legend,  or  rather  a  legendary 
vision,  of  the  anthor^s  own  invention, 
which  is  of  a  higher  import,  and  stIU 
more  redolent  of  poetry.  It  is  called 
"The  vision  of  Sir  Lannfal."  This 
knight  has  a  vision,  or  a  dream,  in 
which  he  beholds  himself  going  forth 
from  his  prond  castle  to  accomplish  a 
vow  he  had  made,  namely,  to  seek 
^^over  land  and  sea  for  the  Holy 
Grail."  What  the  Holy  Grail  is, 
Mr  Lowell  is  considerate  enough  to 
inform,  or  remind  his  readers,  in  a 
note  which  runs  thus,  —  "Accord- 
ing to  the  mythology  of  the  Roman- 
cers, the  San  Greaf,  or  Holy  Grail, 
was  the  cup  out  of  which  Jesus 
partook  of  the  Last  Supper  with  his 
disciples.  It  was  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and 
remained  there,  an  object  of  pil- 
grimage and  adoration,  for  many 
years  in  the  keeping  of  his  lineal 
descendants.  It  was  incumbent  upon 
those  who  had  charge  of  it  to  be 
chaste  in  thought,  word,  and  deed ; 
but  one  of  the  keepers  having  broken 
this  condition,  the  Holy  Grail  disap- 
peared. From  that  time  it  was  a 
favourite  enterprise  of  the  knights  of 
Arthur^s  court  to  go  in  search  of  it." 
Well,  Sir  Launfal,  in  his  vision,  starts 
forth  upon  this  knightly  and  pious 
enterprise.  It  is  the  month  of  June 
when  he  sallies  from  his  castle,  and 
the  poet  revels  in  a  description  of  the 
glories  of  the  summer : — 

*  Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten : 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  rtaches  and 
towers. 
And,  grasping  Utndly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  andflotcers. 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green. 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there*s  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creatnre*s  palace  ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun 

Milt  like  a  blossom  among  the  lectves. 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  overrun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives. 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and 

sings- 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  she  to  her  nest.** 

Joy  comes,  ^ef  goes,  we  know  not  how  ; 
Eveiything  is  hi^ipy  now, 

Everything  is  upward  striving ; 
*Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue,— 

*Ti8  tbfi  natural  way  of  living : 


Same  American  Poeti.  P^Jt 

have     Who  knows  whither  tha  doods  hara  Bed? 


In  the  unsearred  heaven  they  leave  no 
wake; 
And  the  eyes  foiget  tiie  tears  they  have  shed. 

And  the  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache  ; 
And  the  soul  partakes  the  season^  yooth.*** 

The  drawbridge  of  the  castle  Is  let 
down,  and  Sur  Launfal,  on  his  charger, 
springs  from  under  the  archway, 
clothed  in  his  glittering  mail— 

"To  seek  in  all  climes  for  the  Holy  Grail. ^ 
'*As  Sir  Launfal  made  mom  thnm^  tlw 
darksome  gate 
He  was  ware  of  a  leper,  crouched  by  the 


Who  begged  with  his  hand  and  moaned  as  he 
sate  : 
And  a  loathing  over  Sir  LannCsl  came; 
The  sunshine  vrent  out  of  his  soul  with  a 
thriU. 
The  flesh  *neath  his  armour  did  shrink  and 
crawl, 

For  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  stature. 
Rasped  harshly  against  his  dainty  nature. 
And  seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  sommcr 

mom, — 
So  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  scorn. 

The  leper  raised  not  the  gold  from  tha  dust : 
*  Better  to  me  the  poor  man^s  crust, 
Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor. 
Though  I  turn  me  empty  trom  his  door ; 
That  is  no  true  alms  tehidk  the  hand  on* 
hold.''' 

Sir  Launfal  proceeds  in  search  of 
the  Holy  Grail ;  but  he  finds  it  not. 
He  returns  an  old  man,  worn  with 
'  toil,  and  sad  at  heart,  and  full  of 
tender  commiseration  for  all  the  af- 
flicted and  distressed.  It  is  winter 
when  he  returns  to  his  castle.  There 
sits  the  same  miserable  leper,  and 
moans  out  the  same  prayer  for  alms ; 
but  this  fime  it  is  answered  in  a  very 
different  spirit. 

«StiaightwaTbe 
Remembered  in  what  a  haughty  ^ise 

He  had  flung  an  alms  to  leprosie. 
When  he  caged  his  young  life  up  in  gilded 

mail 
To  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail— 
The  heart  within  him  was  ashes  and  dust ; 
He  parted  in  twain  his  single  crust. 
He  broke  the  ice  on  the  stnamlet^s  brink. 
And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  to  drink  ; 
Twas  a  mouldy  crust  of  coarse  brown  bread, 

Twas  water  out  of  a  wooden  bowl, — 
Yet  with  fine  wheaten  bread  was  the  laper 
fed. 
And  Hwas  red  wine  he  drank  with  hij 
thirsty  soul. 

As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  downcast  (ace, 
A  light  shone  round  about  the  place  ^ 
The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side, 
But  stood  before  nim  glorified, 
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And  a  Toic«  that  was  etlmer  than  silence 

said— 
*  In  manj  climes,  witbont  avail. 
Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail ; 
Behold  it  is  here, — this  cap  which  thon 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  bat  now  ! 
The  Holy  Sopper  is  kept,  indeed. 
In  whatso  we  share  with  another*s  need.*  ** 

Snch  was  the  dream  or  vblon  of  Sir 
Lanofal.  We  need  hardly  add  that, 
when  he  awoke  from  it,  be  exclaimed 
that  the  Holy  Grail  was  already 
fovnd— bade  his  servants  bang  up  his 
armour  on  the  wall,  and  open  his 
gates  to  the  needy  and  the  poor. 

We  shall  venture  upon  one  more 
quotation  before  we  quit  Mr  Lowell. 
We  must  premise  that  we  do  not  al- 
ways mark  by  asterisks  the  omission 
that  we  make,  when  that  omission 
creates  no  obscurity  whatever  in  the 
passage.  The  following  poem  we 
take  the  liberty  of  abridging,  and  we 
print  it,  without  any  interruption  of 
this  kind,  in  its  abridged  form.  In 
this  form  it  will  perhaps  remind  our 
readers  of  some  of  those  tender, 
simple,  and  domestic  lyrics  in  which 
German  poetry  is  so  rich.  There  is 
no  other  language  from  which  so 
many  beautiful  poems  might  be  col* 
looted  which  refer  to  childhood,  and  the 
love  of  children,  as  from  the  German. 
It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  us  that 
our  poetesses,  or  fair  translators  of^ 
poetry,  might  contrive  a  charming 
volume  of  such  lyrics  on  childhood.   ^ 

THB  CHANOBLINO. 

•«  I  had  a  little  daoghter, 

And  she  was  dven  to  me 
To  lead  me  genUy  onward 

To  the  HeaTciUy  Father*s  knee. 

I  know  not  how  others  saw  her. 

Bat  to  me  she  was  wholly  fair. 
And  the  light  of  the  heaTcn  she  came  from 

Still  lingered  and  gleamed  in  her  hair. 

She  had  been  with  us  scarce  a  twelvemonth. 

And  it  hardly  seemed  a  day, 
When  a  troop  of  wandering  angels 

Stole  my  little  daoghter  away. 

Bnt  they  left  in  her  stead  a  changeling, 

A  little  annl  child. 
That  seems  like  her  bad  in  full  blossom. 


And  smiles  as  she  never  smiled. 

This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  first  was, 

I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 
I  cannot  lift  it  «p  fatherly. 

And  bless  it  upon  my  breast. 

Yet  it  lies  in  my  little  one>  cradle, 
And  sits  in  mr  little  one*s  ebair, 

And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she^  gone  t) 
Tnmsfigares  its  golden  hair.** 

VOL.  LXfX.— NO.  CCCCXXVII. 


We  have  still  a  brief  space  left  for 
Mr  Hotmes.  It  is  fit  that,  amongst 
our  list,  there  should  be  one  represen- 
tative of  the  comic  muse.  Mr 
Holmes,  however,  is  not  always 
comic.  Some  of  his  serious  pieoes 
are  not  without  a  certain  manly 
pathos.  Some,  too,  are  of  a  quite 
didactic  character,  and  have  the  air 
of  college  exercises.  But  it  is  only  a 
few  of  his  lighter  pieces  we  should 
feel  any  disposition  to  quote,  or  refer 
to.  Mr  Holmes  portrays  himself  to 
us  as  a  boon  companion ; — a  phyvi- 
clan  by  profession,  and  one  to  whom 
poetry  has  been  only  an  occasional 
amusement  —  one  of  those  choice 
spirits  who  can  set  the  table  in  a  roar,, 
and  who  can  sing  himself  the  good 
song  that  he  indites.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  have  only  to  lay  down  the 
critical  pen  to  court  amusement  our- 
selves, and  conclude  our  paper  by 
sharing  with  the  reader  a  few  speci- 
mens of  wit  or  humour. 

Civilised  life  in  New  York,  or 
Boston,  seems  to  have  the  same  dis- 
agreeable accompaniments  as  with  us^ 
— as  witness 

THB  MU8IC-ORINDBR8. 

^  There  are  three  ways  in  which  men  take 

One*B  money  from  bis  nurse. 
And  very  hard  it  is  to  tell 

Which  of  the  three  is  worse  ; 
But  all  of  them  are  bad  enoogh 

To  make  a  body  corse. 

YoaVe  riding  out  some  pleasant  day. 
And  counting  up  your  gains  ; 

A  fellow  jumps  firom  out  a  bush. 
And  takes  your  horse's  reins  ; 

Another  hints  some  words  about 
A  bullet  in  your  brains. 

It's  bard  to  meet  such  pressing  friend» 

In  such  a  lonely  spot ; 
It's  very  hard  to  lose  your  cash, 

But  harder  to  be  shot ; 
And  so  you  take  yoar  wallet  out. 

Though  you  had  rather  not. 

Perhaps  you're  going  out  to  dine, 

Some  filthy  creature  begs 
You'll  hear  about  the  cannon-ball 

That  carried  oif  his  pegs; 
He  says  it  is  a  dreadful  tning 

For  men  to  lose  their  legs. 

He  tells  yon  of  his  starving  wife. 

His  children  to  be  fed, 
Poor  little  lovely  innocents. 

All  clamorous  for  bread ; 
And  so  vou  kindly  help  to  put 

A  bacnelor  to  bed. 

2m 
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YosVe  tittiaf  mi  toot  iriartow-wt, 
Beneath  a  elondleta  moon  ; 

Ton  hear  a  sound  that  teems  to  wear 
The  semblance  of  a  tnne. 

As  if  a  hioken  fife  should  striTo 
To  drown  a  cracked  basoon. 

And  nearer,  nearer  still,  the  tide 

Of  music  seems  to  come, 
l^cre^  something  lake  a  homan  Toice 

And  something  like  a  dram; 
Ton  sit  in  speecblew  agonj 

Until  yonr  ear  is  nnmh. 


Poor  'home,  sweet  home,*  should 

A  very  dismal  place, 
Your  *  auld  acquaintance^*  all  at  once 

Is  altered  in  the  face — 


to  ha 


But  hark  I  the  air  again  is  still. 

The  music  all  is  ground  ; 
It  cannot  be — it  is — it  is — 

A  hat  is  going  round  I 

No  t  Pay  the  dentist  when  he  leares 

A  finMfcnre  in  jour  jaw  ; 
And  paj  the  owner  of  the  bear. 

That  stunned  jou  with  his  paw  ; 
And  buy  the  lobster  that  has  had 

Your  knuckles  in  his  claw  ; 

But  if  you  are  a  portly  maa,. 

Put  on  your  fiercest  &own, 
And  talk  about  a  constable 

To  turn  them  out  of  town  ; 
Then  close  your  sentence  with  an  oath, 

And  shut  the  window  down ! 

And  if  Tou  are  a  slender  mas, 

Not  big  enough  for  tiiat. 
Or,  if  you  cannot  make  a  speech, 

Because  you  are  a  fiat, 
Oo  very  qtuetiy  and  drop 

AbuUoninihehatl'^ 

Excellent  advice!  How  many  hats 
there  are — and  not  of  mosic-grinders 
only— in  which  we  shonld  be  delighted 
to  see  the  button  dropped !  The  next 
in  order  is  very  ^d,  and  equally 
intelligible  on  tlus  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  give  the  greater  part  of  it : — 

THS  TRBADMILL  SONG. 

**  They  Ve  built  us  up  a  noble  wall, 

To  keep  the  vulgar  out  ; 
WeVe  nothing  in  the  world  to  do, 

Butjtttt  to  toalk  ahoul ; 
So  faster  now.  you  middle  men. 

And  try  to  beat  the  ends. 
Its  pleasant  work  to  ramble  round 

Among  one^s  honest  friends. 

Here,  tread  upon  the  long  man^  toes, 

He  shan^  be  lazy  here — 
And  punch  the  little  fellow^s  ribs, 

And  tweak  that  lubber ^s  ear, 
He*8  lost  them  both— don\  pull  his  hair, 

Because  he  wears  a  scraten, 
But  poke  him  in  the  further  eye. 

That  isn^t  in  the  patch. 


Harfc !  fsHows,  tiiere>i  the  snpperrbeU, 

And  so  our  work  is  done  ; 
It^s  pretty  sport — suppose  we  tdca 

A  round  or  two  for  fun  I 
If  e^er  they  should  turn  me  out, 

When  I  haye  better  grown. 
Now  han|  me,  but  I  mean  to  have 

A  treadmill  of  my  own  !  *^ 

"  The  September  Gale,"  "  The 
Ballad  of  an  Oysterman,"*  ''My  Amit,'* 
aU  solicit  admission^  bat  we  hsvB  bo 
space.  A  few  of  the  verses  ^  On 
the  Portnut  of  '  A  Gentleman,'  is 
the  Aihenttum  Gallery,"  we  will 
insert  Perhaps  we  may  see  the 
companion  picture  to  it  on  the  walla 
of  our  own  Exhibition  at  Trafidgar 
Square: — 

<<  It  may  be  so,  perhaps  thou  hast 
A  warm  ana  loving  heart ; 
I  will  not  blame  thee  for  thy  face, 
Poor  devil  as  thou  art. 

That  thing  thou  fondly  deem^st  a  nose. 

Unsightly  though  it  be. 
In  spite  of  all  the  cold  world^fe  scovb. 

It  may  be  much  to  thee^ 

Thoee  eyes,  among  thine  elder  friends. 

Perhaps  the^  paM  for  blue  ; 
No  matter — if  a  man  can  see, 

What  more  have  eyes  to  do  ? 

Thy  month— that  fissure  in  thy  fine^ 

By  something  like  a  chin — 
May  be  a  very  useful  place 

To  put  thy  victual  in." 

Not,  it  seems,  a  thing  to  paint  for 
public  inspection.  Apropos  of  the 
pictorial  art,  we  cannot  dismiss  Mr 
Holmes'  book  without  noticing  the 
two  or  three  tasteful  vignettes  or 
medallions,  or  by  whateyer  name  the 
small  engravings  are  to  be  called, 
which  are  scattered  through  its  pages. 
We  wish  there  were  more  of  them, 
and  that  such  a  style  of  illustration, 
or  rather  of  decoration,  (for  they  have 
little  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the 
text,)  were  more  general.  Here  are 
two  little  children  sitting  on  the 
ground,  one  is  reading,  the  other 
listening^a  mere  outline,  and  the 
whole  could  be  covered  by  a  crown- 
piece.  A  simple  medallion^  such  as 
we  have  described,  gives  an  exquisite 
and  perpetual  pleasure;  the  blurred 
and  blotched  engraving,  where  much 
is  attempted  and  nothing  completed, 
is  a  mere  disfigurement  to  a  book. 
The  volume  before  us,  we  ought 
perhaps  to  add,  comes  from  the  press 
of  Messrs  Ticknor  and  Co.,  Boston. 
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BOOK  ▼. — ZNITXAL  CRAPTUU 


^I  HOPE,  Fiflistratiis,**  said  my 
fother,  ^'  that  yoa  do  not  intend  to  be 
dnUI" 

'^HeaTen  forbid,  sirt  wbat  could 
make  yon  ask  such  a  qiestion?  i»- 
Und,  No  t  if  I  am  doll  it  is  from 
innocence." 

"A  very  long  Discourse  npon 
Knowledge  P*  said  my  father;  ^'very 
long.    I  should  cnt  it  out  1" 

I  looked  npoB  my  fsther  as  a 
Byzantlaa  sage  m^t  MTe  looked  on 
a  Vandal.    "  Cnt  it  out  I  "— 

*^ Stops  the  action,  sir!"  said  ny 
father,  dogmatically. 

*^ Action!  Bat  a  noyet  is  not  a 
drama." 

**No,  it  is  a  great  deal  longer^ 
twenty  times  as  long,  I  dare  say," 
replied  Mr  Gaxton  with  a  righ. 

''Wen,8h'— weU!  IthinkmyDis- 
conrae  upon  Knowledge  has  much  to 
do  with  the  sntgect — \b  yttally  essen- 
tial to  the  subject ;  does  not  stop  the 
action— only  explains  and  elnddates 


the  action.  And  I  am  astonished, 
sir,  that  yon,  a  scholar,  and  a  ealti- 
▼ator  of  knoiHedge  " — 

^There^— there!"  cried  myfiither, 
deprecatlngly.  "I  yieM — I  yield. 
What  better  eonld  I  eneet  when  I 
set  up  for  a  critic!  what  author 
eyer  Hyed  that  did  not  iy  into  a  nas- 
sioB— -eyen  with  his  own  father,  if  bis 
father  presumed  to  say — *  Cut  out  I* 
Pacem  imphro  " — 

Mrs  Gaxton. — *^  My  dear  Austin, 
I  am  sure  Pisistratus  did  not  mean  to 
offend  you,  and  T  haye  no  doubt  he 
will  take  your"— 

Pisistratus,  (hastily.) — **Adyice 
for  the  fkOwre^  certain^.  I  will 
quicken  the  action,  and  " — 

•*  €rO  on  with  the  Noyel,"  whispered 
Roland,  looking  up  from  his  etemid 
account-book.  ^  We  haye  lost  £200 
by  our  barley!" 

Therewith  I  plmiged  my  pen  into 
the  ink,  and  my  thoughts  mto  the 
"FairShadowland." 


CHAPTBB  n. 


**  Halt!"  cried  a  yoice;  and  not  a 
little  surprised  was  Leonard  when  the 
stranger  who  had  accosted  him  the 
preceding  eyening  got  into  the  chaise. 

"WeD,"  said  Bichard,  "I  am  not 
the  sort  of  man  you  expected,  eh? 
Take  dme  to  recoyer  yourself."  And 
with  these  words  Richard  drew  forth 
a  book  from  his  pocket,  threw  himself 
back,  and  began  to  read.  Leonard 
stole  many  a  glance  at  the  acute, 
hardy,  handsome  fBace  of  his  com- 
panion, and  gradually  recognised  a 
nmily  likeness  to  poor  John,  in  whom, 
despite  age  and  infirmity,  the  traces 
of  no  common  share  of  physical  beauty 
were  still  eyident.  And,  with  that 
quick  link  in  ideas  which  mathema- 
tical aptitude  bestows,  the  young 
stodeat  at  once  conjectured  that  he 
saw  before  him  his  uncle  Richard. 
He  had  the  discretion,  howeyer,  to 
leaye  that  gentleman  friee  to  choose 


his  own  time  for  introducing  himself, 
and  silently  reyolyed  the  new  thoughts 
produced  by  the  noyelty  of  his  situa- 
tion. Mr  Richard  read  with  notable 
quickness  —  sometimes  cutting  the 
leayes  of  the  book  with  his  penknife, 
sometimes  tearing  them  open  with  his 
forefinger,  sometimes  skipping  whole 
pages  altogether.  Thus  he  galloped 
to  the  end  of  the  yolume— flung  it 
aside-^hted  his  dgar,  and  began  to 
talk. 

He  put  many  questions  to  Leonard 
relatiye  to  his  rearing,  and  especially 
to  the  mode  by  which  he  had  acquired 
his  education;  and  Leonard,  con- 
firmed in  the  idea  that  he  was  reply- 
ing to  a  kinsman,  answered  frankly. 

Richard  did  not  think  it  strange 
that  Leonard  should  haye  acquired  so 
much  instruction  with  so  little  direct 
tuition.  Richard  Ayenel  himself  had 
been  tutor  to  himself.    He  had  liyed 
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too  long  with  our  go-ahead  brethren^ 
who  Btride  the  worid  on  the  other 
side  the  Atianiic  with  the  seven* 
leagued  boots  of  the  Giant-killer,  not 
to  have  canght  their  glorioos  fever  for 
readhig.  Bat  it  was  for  a  reading 
wholly  different  from  that  which  was 
fkmiliar  to  Leonard.  The  books  he 
read  most  bo  new ;  to  read  old  books 
wonld  have  seemed  to  him  going  back 
in  the  world.  He  fancied  that  new 
books  necessarily  contained  new  ideas 
<^a  common  mistake — and  onr  Incky 
adventurer  was  the  man  of  bis  day. 

Tired  with  talking,  be  at  length 
chucked  the  book  he  had  run  through 
to  Leonard,  and,  taking  out  a  pocket- 
book  and  pencil,  amus^  himself  with 
calculations  on  some  detail  of  his 
business,  after  which  he  fell  into  an 
absorbed  train  of  thought  —  part 
pecuniary,  part  ambitious. 

Leonard  found  the  book  interesting; 
it  was  one  of  the  numerous  works, 
half-statistic,  half-declamatory,  re- 
lating to  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes,  which  peculiarly  distinguish 
our  century,  and  ought  to  bmd  to- 
gether rich  and  poor,  by  proving  the 
grave  attention  which  modem  s^ety 
bestows  upon  all  that  can  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  last 

"Dull  stuff— theory— claptrap," 
said  Richard,  rousing  himself  from 
his  reverie  at  last :  "  it  can't  interest 
you."  . 

"  AU  books  interest  me,  I  think," 
said  Leonard,  "  and  this  especially ; 
for  it  relates  to  the  working-class, 
and  I  am  one  of  them." 

"  You  were  yesterday,  but  you 
mayn't  be  to-morrow,"  answered 
Ridiard  good-humouredlv,  and  pat- 
ting him  on  the  shoulder,  "xou 
see,  my  lad,  that  it  is  the  middle 
class  which  ought  to  govern  the 
country.  What  the  book  says  about 
the  ignorance  of  country  magistrates 
is  very  good;  but  the  man  writes 
pretty  considerable  trash  when  he 
wants  to  regulate  the  number  of  hours 
a  free-bom  boy  should  work  at  a 
factory — only  ten  hours  a-day— pooh ! 
and  so  lose  two  to  the  nation  1  Labour 
is  wealth :  and  if  we  could  get  men  to 
work  twenty-four  hours  a-day,  we 
should  be  just  twice  as  rich.  If  the 
march  of  civilisation  is  to  {uroceed," 
contfaiued  Richard,  lofUly,  ^^  men,  and 
boys  too,  must  not  lie  a-bed  doing 


nothing  off  nighi^  sir."  Then  with  a 
complacent  tone  —  "  We  shall  get  to 
the  twenty-  four  hours  at  last ;  ai^,  by 
nd,  we  must,  or  we  shan't  flog  the 
Europeans  as  we  do  now." 

On  arriving  at  the  inn  at  which 
Richard  had  first  made  acquaintance 
with  Mr  Dale,  the  coach  by  which  he 
had  intended  to  pcoform  the  rest  of 
the  joumey  was  found  to  be  fhU. 
Richuid  continued  to  perform  the 
Journey  in  post-chaises,  not  without 
some  grambling  at  the  expense,  and 
incessant  orders  to  the  postboys  te 
make  the  best  of  the  way.  "  Slow 
country  thb,  in  spite  of  all  its  brag,** 
said  he  —  "very  slow.  Time  is 
money — they  know  that  in  the  States ; 
for  why,  they  are  all  men  of  business 
there.  Always  slow  in  a  country 
where  a  parcel  of  lasy  idle  lords,  and 
dukes,  and  baronets,  seem  to  think 
'  time  is  pleasure.' " 

Towards  evening  the  chaise  ap- 
proached the  confines  of  a  very  large 
town,  and  Richard  began  to  grow 
fidgety.  His  easy  cavalier  air  was 
abandoned.  He  withdrew  his  legs 
firom  the  window,  out  of  which  they 
had  been  luxuriously  dangling ;  pulled 
down  his  waistcoat;  buckled  more 
tightly  his  stock :  it  was  clear  that  he 
was  resuming  the  decorous  di^ty 
that  belongs  to  state.  He  was  like  a 
monarch  who,  after  travelling  happy 
and  incognito,  returns  to  his  capital. 
Leonard  divined  at  once  that  they 
were  nearing  their  journey's  end. 

Humble  foot-passengers  now  looked 
at  the  chaise,  and  touched  their  hats. 
Richard  returned  the  salutation,  with 
a  nod— a  nod  less  gracious  than  con- 
descending. The  chaise  tumed  rapidly 
to  the  left,  and  stopped  before  a  smart 
lodffe,  very  new,  very  white,  adorned 
with  two  Doric  columns  in  stucco, 
and  flanked  by  a  large  pair  of  gates. 
"Hollo!"  cried  the  postboy,  and 
cracked  his  whip. 

Two  children  were  playing  before 
the  lodge,  and  some  clothes  were 
hanging  out  to  dry  on  the  shrabs  and 
pales  round  the  neat  little  building. 

"Hang  those  brats  1  they  are 
actually  playing,"  growled  Dick.  "  As 
I  live,  the  jade  has  been  washing 
again!  Stop,  boy."  During  this 
soliloquy,  a  good-looking  voung  wo- 
man .had  rushed  from  the  door  — 
slapped   the    children   as,   catching 
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sight  of  the  chaise,  they  ran  towards 
the  house — opened  the  gates,  and, 
dropping  a  cnrtsey  to  the  ground, 
seemed  to  wish  that  she  cooid  drop 
into  it  altogether,  so  frightened  and 
so  trembling  seemed  she  to  shrink 
from  the  wrathful  face  which  the 
master  now  put  out  of  the  window. 

«'  Did  I  tell  yon,  or  did  I  not,"  said 
Dick,  ^^  that  I  would  not  have  these 
horrid  disreputable  cubs  of  yours 
playing  just  before  my  lodge  gates?** 

"  Please,  sir— " 

**  Don't  answer  me.  And  did  I 
tell  you,  or  did  I  not,  that  the  next 
time  I  saw  you  making  a  drying- 
ground  of  my  lilacs,  you  should  go 
oat,  neck  and  crop—" 

"Oh,T)lcase8ir— " 

^^  You  leave  my  lodge  next  Satur- 
day :  drire  on,  boy.  The  ingratitude 
and  insolence  of  those  common  people 
are  disgraceful  to  human  nature," 
muttered  Richard,  with  an  accent  of 
the  bitterest  misanthropy. 

The  chaise  wheeled  along  the 
smoothest  and  freshest  of  gravel  roads, 
and  through  fields  of  the  finest  land, 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 
Bapid  as  was  Leonard's  survey,  his 
rural  eye  detected  the  signs  of  a 
master  in  the  art  affronomial.  Hither- 
to he  had  considered  the  Squire's 
model  £irm  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  good  husbandry  he  had  seen ;  for 
Jackeymo's  finer  skill  was  developed 
cather  on  the  minute  scale  of  market- 
gardening  than  what  can  £urly  be 
called  husbandry.  But  th^  Squire's 
farm  was  degraded  by  many  old- 
fashioned  notions,  and  concessions  to 
the  whim  of  the  eye,  which  would 
not  be  found  in  model  farms  now- 
a-days — large  tangled  hedgerows, 
which,  though  they  constitute  one 
of  the  beauties  most  picturesque 
in  old  England,  make  sad  deductions 
€rom  produce;  great  trees,  over- 
Shadowing  the  com,  and  harbouring 
the  birds;  little  patches  of  rough 
sward  left  to  waste;  and  angles  of 
woodland  running  into  fields,  exposing 
them  to  rabbits,  and  blocking  out  the 
mm.  These  and  suchlike  blots  on  a 
gentleman  farmer's  agriculture,  com- 
mon-sense and  Giacomo  had  made 
clear  to  the  acute  comprehension  of 
Leonard.  No  such  faults  were  per- 
ceptible in  Richard  AveneFs  domain. 
The  fields  lay  in  broad  divisions,  the 


hedges  were  clipped  and  narrowed 
into  their  proper  destination  of  mere 
boundaries.  Not  a  blade  of  wheat 
withered  under  the  cold  shade  of  a 
tree;  not  a  yard  of  land  lay  waste; 
not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen,  not  a 
thistle  to  waft  its  balefhl  seed  through 
the  air:  some  young  plantations  were 
placed,  not  where  the  artist  would 
put  them,  but  just  where  the  farmer 
wanted  a  fence  from  the  wind.  Was 
tiiere  no  beauty  In  this  ?  Yes,  there 
was  beauty  of  its  kind— beanty  at 
once  recognisable  to  the  initiated — 
beauty  of  use  and  profit — ^beauty  tiiat 
could  bear  a  monstrous  high  rent. 
And  Leonard  uttered  a  cry  of  admira- 
tion which  thrilled  through  the  heart 
of  Richard  Avenel. 

''This  is  farming  1"  said  the  vil- 
lager. 

''  WeU,  I  guess  it  is,"  answered 
Richard,  all  his  ill-humour  vanishing. 
''  You  should  have  seen  the  land 
when  I  bought  it.  But  we  new  men, 
as  they  call  us — (damn  their  imper- 
tinence)— are  the  new  blood  of  this 
country." 

Richard  Avenel  never  said  any- 
thing more  true.  Long  may  the  new 
blood  circulate  through  the  veins  of 
the  mighty  giantess;  but  let  the 
grand  heart  be  the  same  as  it  has  beat 
forproud  ages. 

The  chaise  now  passed  through  a 

Sretty  shmbbeipr,  and  the  house  came 
ito  gradual  view — a  house  with  a 
portico  —  all  the  offices  carefully 
thrust  out  of  sight. 

The  postboy  dismounted,  and  rang 
thebeU. 

''  I  almost  think  they  are  going  to 
keep  me  waiting,"  said  Mr  Richard, 
welinigh  in  the  very  words  of  Louis 
XIV. 

But  that  fear  was  not  realised — 
the  door  opened ;  a  well-fed  servant 
out  oflivery  presented  himself.  There 
was  no  hearty  welcoming  smile  on 
his  face,  but  he  opened  the  chaise-door 
with  demure  and  taciturn  respect. 

"Where's  George?  why  does  not 
be  come  to  the  door?"  asked  Richard, 
descending  from  the  chaise  slowly, 
and  leaning  on  the  servant's  out- 
stretched arm  with  as  much  precau- 
tion as  if  he  had  had  the  gout. 

Fortunately,  George  here  came  into 
sight,  settling  himself  hastily  into  his 
livery  coat. 
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"^  See  to  the  things,  both  of  jmi," 
Mud  Eichard,  is  he  piid  the  postbogr. 

Leonard  stood  on  the  gravel  sweep, 
gasinf  at  the  square  white  ho«se. 

^  Handsome  elevation — cliasical,  I 
takeit— eh?"  saidRiohard,  joininghkn. 
^  Bnt  yon  shoold  see  the  offices.* 

He  then,  with  familiar  kindness, 
tm^  Lecmaid  by  the  arm,  and  drew 
him  wiUiin.  He  showed  htm  the 
haU,  with  a  oanred  mahogany  stand 
in  hats;  he  showed  him  the  drawing- 
room,  and  pointed  oat  all  its  beauties 
— ^thongh  it  was  sommer  the  drawing- 
room  lodied  cold,  as  will  look  rooms 
newly  fhmidied,  with  walls  newly 
papered,  in  hooses  newly  boilt  The 
mmitore  was  handsome,  and  suited 
to  the  rank  of  a  rich  trader.  There 
was  no  pretence  abont  it,  and  there- 
fore no  Yolgarity,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  the  honses  of  many 
an  hoDOorable  Mrs  Somebody  in 
Mayfair,  withroomstwelyefeet  square, 
chokefhl  of  buhl,  that  would  hare 
had  its  proper  place  in  the  Tuil- 
leries.  Then  Richard  showed  him 
the  library,  with  mahogany  book- 
oases  and  plate  glass,  and  the  Guidon- 
able  authors  handsomely  bound.  Tour 
new  men  are  much  better  fiiends  to 
living  authors  than  your  old  fsmilies 
who  live  in  the  country,  and  at  most 
subscribe  to  a  book-dub.  Then 
Richard  took  him  vp-stairs,  and  led 
him  through  the  bedrooms—all  very 
dean  and  comfortable,  and  with  every 
modem  convenience;  and,  pausing 
in  a  very  pretty  single  gentleman*s 
chamber,  said,  ^^ThiB  is  your  den. 
And  now,  can  you  guess  who  I  am?" 

**No  one  but  my  Uncle  Richard 
could  be  so  kind,"  answered  Leonard. 


Bat  the  oompfimeat  <id  net  flatter 
Richard.  He  was  eztreflnely  discon- 
certed and  disappointed.  He  baiSt 
hoped  that  he  should  be  taken  for  a 
kwd  at  least,  forgetful  of  aU  that  he 
had  said  in  ^Bsparagement  of  lords. 

"« Pish  r  said  he  at  last,  biting  Ua 
lip-.i«  80  you  dont  thhik  that  I  look 
like  a  gentleman?  Come,  now,  q>eak 
honestly." 

Leonard  wonderingly  saw  he  had 
^v«n  pain,  and,  witii  the  good  breeds 
ing  which  comes  instinotiv«ly  from 
g<Kwl  nature,  rq>lied— *^  I  jud^dd  yon 
by  your  heart,  ttr,  and  your  likeness 
to  my  grandfother  —  otiierwise  I 
should  never  have  presumed  to  tecy 
we  could  be  relations." 

'' Hum  1"  answered  Richard.  *'Ton 
oan  just  wash  your  hands,  and  then 
oome  down  to  dinner ;  yon  win  hear 
tiie  gong  in  ten  minutes.  There^ 
the  bell— ring  for  what  you  want." 

With  that,  he  turned  on  his  heel;, 
and,  descending  the  stairs,  gave  a  k>ok 
into  the  dinmg-room,  and  admired 
tlie  plated  salver  on  the  sidd>oaid, 
and  the  khig's  pattern  spocnB  and 
forks  on  the  table.  Then  he  walked 
to  the  looking-glass  over  the  mantel- 
piece; and,  wishing  to  survey  the 
whole  effDCt  of  his  form,  movmted 
a  chair.  He  was  just  getting  into- 
an  attitude  which  he  thought  faoi- 
posing,  when  the  butler  entered,  and, 
being  London  bred,  had  the  discre- 
tion to  try  to  escape  unseen;  but 
Richard  caught  sight  of  him  in  the 
looking-glass,  and  coloured  up  to  the- 
temples. 

**  Jarvis,"  said  hemildly— "  Jarris, 
put  me  in  mind  to  have  these  inex.- 
pressibles  altered." 


CHAPTER  in. 


Apropos  of  the  inexpressibles,  Mr 
Ricbard  did  not  forget  to  provide  his 
nephew  with  a  much  larger  wardrobe 
than  could  have  been  thrust  into  Dr 
Riccabocca's  knapsack.  There  was 
a  very  good  tailor  in  the  town,  and 
the  dothes  were  very  well  made. 
And,  but  for  an  air  more  ingenuous, 
and  a  dieek  that,  despite  study  and 
night  vigils,  retained  much  of  the  sun- 
burnt bloom  of  the  rustic,  Leonard 
Fairfidd  might  now  have  almost 
passed,    without    disparaging   com- 


ment, by  the  bow- window  at  White's. 
Richard  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughter  when  he  first  saw  the 
watch  which  the  poor  Italian  had 
bestowed  upon  Leonard;  but,  to  atone 
for  the  laughter,  he  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  a  very  pretty  substitute,  and 
bade  him  **  lock  up  his  turnip.'^ 
Leonard  was  more  hurt  by  the  Jeer  at 
his  old  patron*B  gift  than  pleased  by 
his  uncle's.  But  Richard  Avend  had 
no  conception  of  sentiment.  It  waa 
not  for  many  days  that  Leonard  could 
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reconoUe  himself  to  his  uncle's  maa- 
ner.  Not  that  the  peasant  oonld 
pretend  to  jadge  of  its  mere  conven* 
tional  defects;  bat  there  is  an  ill 
breeding  to  which,  whatever  oar  rank 
andnortore,  we  are  almost  eqoallj 
s^isitiye  —  the  ill  breeding  that 
comes  from  want  of  consideration  for 
others.  Now,  the  Sqoire  was  as 
homely  in  his  way  as  Richard  Avenel, 
bat  the  Sqoire's  blantness  rarely  hart 
the  feelings ;  and  when  it  did  so,  the 
Sqaire  perceiYed  and  hastened  to  re- 
pair his  blander.  Bat  Mr  Richard, 
whether  kind  or  cross,  was  always 
wonnding  yoa  in  some  little  delicato 
fibre — ^not  from  malice,  bat  from  the 
absence  of  any  little  delicate  fibres  of 
his  own.  He  was  really,  in  many 
respects,  a  most  excellent  man,  and 
certainly  a  very  valaable  citizen. 
Bat  his  merits  wanted  the  fine  tints 
and  flaent  carves  that  constitate 
beaatv  of  character.  He  was  honest, 
bat  sharp  io  his  practice,  and  with  a 
keen  eye  to  his  interests.  He  was 
{ast,  bat  as  a  matter  of  basiness. 
He  made  no  allowances,  and  did  not 
leave  to  his  jnstice  the  large  margin 
of  tenderness  and  mercy.  He  was 
generoas,  bat  rather  firom  an  idea  of 
what  was  dae  to  himself  than  with 
mnch  thoaght  of  the  pleasare  he  gave 
to  others ;  and  he  even  regarded  gene- 
rosity as  a  capital  pat  oat  to  interest. 
He  expected  a  great  deal  of  gratitade 
In  retam,  and,  when  he  obliged  a  man, 
considered  that  he  had  boaght  a  slave. 
Every  needy  voter  knew. where  to 
come,  if  he  wanted  relief  or  a  loan ; 
bat  woe  to  him  if  he  had  ventared  to 
express  hesitation  when  Mr  Avenel 
told  him  how  he  mast  vote. 

In  this  town  Richard  had  settled 
after  his  retam  from  America,  in  which 
coantry  he  had  enriched  himself — 
first,  by  spirit  and  indnstry — lastly, 
bv  bold  specalation  and  good  locL 
He  invested  his  fortane  in  basiness — 
became  a  partner  in  a  large  brewery — 
soon  bought  oat  his  as^dates — and 
then  took  a  principal  share  in  a 
fionrishing  corn-mill.  He  prospered 
rapidly—boaght  a  property  of  some 
two  or  three  handred  acres,  bailt  a 
hoase,  and  resolved  to  enjoy  himself, 
and  makeafigare.  He  had  now  become 
the  leading  man  of  the  town,  and  the 
boast  to  Aadley  Egerton  that  he 
conld  retam  one  of  the  members, 


perhaps  both,  was  by  no  means  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  his  power. 
Nor  was  his  proposition,  accmling 
to  his  own  views,  so  onprincipled  as 
it  appeared  to  the  statesman.  Ha 
had  taken  a  great  dislike  to  both  the 
sitting  members — a  dislike  natoral 
to  a  sensible  man  of  moderate  politics, 
who  had  something  to  lose.  For 
Mr  Sli^pe,  the  active  member^who 
was  head-over-ears  in  debt— was  one 
of  the  forions  democrats  rare  before 
the  Reform  Bill — and  whose  opinions 
were  held  danmoas  evea  by  the 
mass  of  a  liberal  oonatitoency ; 
while  Mr  Sleekie,  the  gentleman 
member,  who  laid  by  £5000  eveiy 
year  from  his  dividends  in  the  Fonds, 
was  one  of  those  men  whom  Richard 
jastly  pronoanced  to  be  ^^hnmbogs** — 
men  who  carry  fkvoar  with  the 
extreme  party  by  voting  for  measores 
sare  not  to  be  carried ;  while,  if  there 
were  the  least  probabilitv  of  coming 
to  a  decbion  that  would  lower  the 
money  mariiet,  Mr  Sleekie  was  seiaed 
with  a  well-timed  infloenza.  Those 
politicians  are  common  enough  now. 
Propose  to  march  to  the  Millennium, 
and  they  are  your  men.  Ask  them 
to  march  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  they  foil  to  reding  their  pockets, 
and  trembling  for  fear  of  the  foot- 
pads. They  are  never  so  joyful  as 
when  there  is  no  chance  of  a  victory. 
Did  they  beat  the  Minister,  they 
w<mld  be  carried  out  of  the  house  in 
a  fit. 

Richard  Avenel— despising  both 
these  gentlemen,  and  not  taking 
kindly  to  the  Whigs  since  the  great 
Whig  leaders  were  Lords — looked 
with  a  friendly  eye  to  the  Grovemment 
as  it  then  existed,  and  especially  to 
Audley  Egerton,  the  enlightened 
representative  of  commerce.  But  in 
giving  Audley  and  his  colleagues 
the  benefit  of  his  influence,  through 
conscience,  he  thought  it  all  fair  and 
right  to  have  a  g^mi  pro  quo,  and, 
as  he  had  so  frankly  oonfossed,  it  was 
his  whim  to  rise  up  **  ^  Richard." 
For  this  worthy  citizen  abused  the 
aristocracy  much  on  the  same  prin- 
eiple  as  the  fair  Olivia  depredated 
Squire  Thorahill — he  had  a  sneaking 
afiection  for  what  he  abused.  The 
sodety  of  Screwstown  was,  like  most 
provincial  capitals,  composed  of  two 
clMses — the   commercial    and   the 
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ezclusiye.  These  last  dwelt  chiefly 
apart,  aroond  the  rains  of  an  old 
i^bey ;  they  affected  its  antiquity  in 
their  pedigrees,  and  had  mnch  of  its 
rain  in  thieir  finances.  Widows  of 
raral  thanes  in  the  neighbonrhood — 
genteel  spinsters — officers  retired  on 
half- pay — yonnger  sons  of  rich 
squires,  who  had  now  become  old 
bachelors— in  sliort,  a  very  respect- 
able, proud,  aristocratic  set — who 
thought  more  of  theroselyes  than  do 
fill  the  Growers  and  Howards,  Conr- 
tenays  and  Seymoors,  put  together. 
It  had  early  been  the  ambition  of 
Bichard  Avenel  to  be  admitted  into 
this  sublime  coterie ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  he  had  partially  succeeded.  He 
was  never  more  happy  than  when  he 
was  asked  to  their  card-parties,  and 
never  more  unhappy  than  when  he 
was  actually  there.  Various  circum- 
stances combined  to  raise  Mr  Aveuel 
-into  this  elevated  society.  First,  he 
was  unmarried,  still  very  handsome, 
and  in  that  society  there  was  a  large 
proportion  of  unwedded  females. 
Secondly,  he  was  the  only  rich  trader 
.in  Screwstown  who  kept  a  good 
<>ook,  and  professed  to  give  dinners, 
and  the  half-pay  captains  and  colonels 
swallowed  the  host  for  the  sake  of 
the  venison.  Thirdly,  and  principally, 
all  these  exdusives  abhorred  the  two 
sitting  members,  and  *^  idem  nolle 
idem  velle  de  republic^  ea  firma 
amicta  est;"  that  is,  con^niality 
in  politics  pieces  porcelam  and 
erockenr  together  better  than  the 
best  diamond  cement.  The  sturdy 
Bichard  Avenel — who  valued  himself 
on  American  independence  —  held 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  an 
awe  that  was  truly  Brahminical. 
Whether  it  was  that,  in  England,  all 
motions,  even  of  liberty,  are  mixed 
up  historically,  traditionally,  socially, 
^with  that  fine  and  subtle  element  of 
.  aristocracy  which,  like  the  press,  is 
.ihe  air  we  breathe;  or  whether 
Bichard  imagined  that  he  really 
became  magnetically  imbued  with 
the  virtues  of  these  silver  pennies 
and  gold  seven-shilling  pieces,  distinct 
from  the  vulgar  coinage  in  popular 
ose,  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  the  truth 
must  be  told — Bichard  Avenel  was  a 
notable  tuft-hunter.  He  had  a  ^at 
longing  to  marry  out  of  this  society ; 
i)at  he  had  not  yet  seen  any  one 


sufficiently  high-bom  and  high-bred 
to  satisfy  his  aspirations.  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  had  convinced  himself 
that  his  way  would  be  smooth  could 
he  offer  to  make  his  ultimate  choice 
''My  Lady;'*  and  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  proud  hour  in  his  life 
when  he  could  walk  before  stiff 
Colonel  Pompley  to  the  sound  of 
"  Sir  Bichard. "  StiU,  however  dis- 
appointed at  the  ill  success  of  his 
bluff  diplomacy  with  Mr  Egerton, 
and  however  yet  cherishing  the  most 
vindkfcive  resentment  against  tiiat 
individual — he  did  not,  as  many 
would  have  done,  throw  up  his  poli- 
tical convictions  out  of  personal 
spite.  He  resolved  still  to  favour 
the  ungrateful  and  undeserving  Ad- 
ministration ;  and  as  Audley  Egerton 
had  acted  on  the  representations  of 
the  mayor  and  deputies,  and  shaped 
his  bill  to  meet  their  views,  so  Avenel 
and  the  Government  rose  together  in 
the  popular  estimation  of  Uie  citizens 
of  Screwstown. 

But,  duly  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  Bichard  Avenel,  and  in  just  coun- 
terpoise to  all  his  foibles,  one  ought 
to  have  seen  what  he  had  effected 
for  the  town.  Well  might  he  boast 
of  ''new  blood;**  he  had  done  as 
mnch  for  the  town  as  he  had  for  his 
fields.  His  energy,  his  quick  com- 
prehension of  public  utility,  backed 
by  his  wealth,  and  bold,  bullying, 
imperious  character,  had  sped  the 
work  of  civilisation  as  if  with  the 
celerity  and  force  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

If  the  town  were  so  well  paved 
and  so  well  lighted—if  half-a-dozen 
squalid  lanes  had  been  transformed 
into  a  stately  street — if  half  the  town 
no  longer  depended  on  tanks  for  their 
water — if  the  poor-rates  were  reduced 
one-third, — praise  to  the  brisk  new 
blood  which  Bichard  Avenel  had 
infused  into  vestry  and  corporation. 
And  bis  example  itself  was  so  conta- 
gious !  "  There  was  not  a  plate-glass 
window  in  the  town  when  I  camo 
into  it,**  said  Bichard  Avenel ;  "  and 
now  look  down  the  High  Street!** 
He  took  the  credit  to  himself,  and 
justly ;  for,  though  bis  own  business 
did  not  require  windows  of  plate- 
glass,  he  had  wakened  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  adorns  a  whole 
city. 
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Mr  Ayeoel  did  not  present  Leonard 
to  his  friends  for  more  than  a  fort* 
night.  He  allowed  him  to  wear  off 
his  rnst  He  then  gave  a  grand 
dinner,  at  which  his  nephew  was 
formally  introduced,  and,  to  his  great 
wrath    and    disi^pointment,    never 
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opened  his  lips.  How  oonld  he,  poor 
youth,  when  Miss  Clarina  Mowbray 
only  talked  npon  high  life ;  till  prood 
Cokttel  Pompley  went  in  state 
through  the  history  of  the  siege  <^ 
Seringapatam. 


While  Leonard  accustoms  himself 
gradually  to  the  splendours  that  sur- 
round him,  and  often  turns  with  a 
sigh  to  the  remembrance  of  his  mo- 
ther's cottage  and  the  sparkling  fount 
in  the  Italian's  flowery  garden,  we 
will  make  with  thee,  O  reader,  a  rapid 
flight  to  the  metropolis,  and  drop  our- 
selves amidst  the  gay  groups  that 
loiter  along  the  dusty  ground,  or  loll 
over  the  roadside  p«lings  of  Hyde 
Park.  The  season  is  still  at  its  height; 
but  the  short  day  of  fashionable  Lon- 
don life,  which  commences  two  hours 
after  noon,  is  in  its  decline.  The 
crowd  in  Rotten  Row  begins  to  thin. 
Near  the  statue  of  Achilles,  and  apart 
from  all  other  loungers,  a  gentleman, 
with  one  hand  thrust  into  his  waist* 
coat,  and  the  other  resting  on  his  cane, 
gazed  listlesslv  on  the  horsemen  and 
carriages  in  the  brilliant  rbg.  He 
was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the 
age  when  man  is  usually  the  most 
social — when  the  acquaintances  of 
youth  have  ripened  into  friendship, 
and  a  personage  of  some  rank  and 
fortune  has  become  a  well-known  fea- 
ture in  the  mobile  face  of  society. 
But  though,  when  his  contemporaries 
were  boys  scarce  at  college,  this  gen- 
tleman had  biased  foremost  amongst 
the  princes  of  fashion,  and  though  he 
had  all  the  qualities  of  nature  and 
circumstance  which  either  retain 
fashion  to  the  last,  or  exchange  its 
false  celebrity  for  a  sraver  repute,  he 
stood  as  a  stranger  in  that  throng  of 
his  countrymen .  Beauties  whiiied  by 
<to  the  toilet — statesmen  passed  on  to 
the  senate — dandies  took  flight  to  the 
clubs ;  and  neither  nods  npr  becks,  nor 
wreathed  smiles,  said  to  the  solitary 
spectator,  ♦'Follow  us—thou  art  one  of 
our  set."  Now  and  then,  some  middle- 
aged  beau,  nearing  the  post  of  the 
loiterer,  turned  round  to  look  again ; 
but  the  second  glance  seemed  to  dis- 
sipate the  recognition  of  the  flrst, 


and  the  bean  silently  continued  his 
way. 

'« By  the  tombs  of  my  fathers !  *'  said 
the  solitaiy  to  himself,  ♦♦  I  know  now 
what  a  dead  man  might  feel  if  he 
came  to  life  again,  and  took  a  peep  at 
the  living." 

Time  passed  on  —  the  evening 
shades  descended  fast.  Our  stranger 
in  London  had  wellnigh  the  Paiic 
to  himself.  He  seemed  to  breathe 
more  freely  as  he  saw  that  the  space 
was  so  clear. 

♦♦There's  oxygen  in  the  atmos- 
phere now,"  said  he,  half  aloud ;  ♦♦  and 
1  can  walk  without  breathing  in  the 
gaseous  fumes  of  the  multitude.  O 
those  chemists — what  dolts  they  are  I 
They  tell  us  crowds  taint  the  air,  but 
they  never  guess  why  I  Pah,  it  is  not 
the  lungs  that  poison  the  element— it 
is  the  reek  of  bad  hearts.  When 
a  periwig-pated  fellow  breathes  ou 
me,  I  swallow  a  monthM  of  care. 
Alkmtl  my  friend  Nero;  now  for  a 
stroll."  He  touched  with  his  cane  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog,  who  lay 
stretched  near  his  feet ;  and  dog  and 
man  wait  slow  through  the  growing 
twilight,  and  over  the  brown  dnr  turf. 
At  length  our  solitaiy  paused,  and 
threw  himself  on  a  bench  under  a  tree. 
♦♦Half-past  eight  1"  said  he,  looking 
at  his  watch— ♦♦  one  may  smoke  one's 
cigar  without  shocking  the  world." 

He  took  out  his  dgar-case,  struck 
a  light,  and  in  another  moment 
reclined  at  length  on  the  bench — 
seemed  absorbed  in  regarding  the 
smoke,  that  scarce  coloured  ere  it 
vanished  into  air. 

♦♦  It  is  the  most  barefaced  lie  in  the 
world,  my  Nero,"  said  he,  addressing 
his  dog,  ♦♦  this  boasted  liberty  of  man ! . 
Now  here  am.  I,  a  fi^born  English- 
man, a  citizen  of  the  world,  caring— 
I  often  say  to  myself— caring  not  a 
jot  for  Kaisar  or  Mob ;  and  yet  I  no 
more  dare  smoke  this  cigar  in  the  Park 
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at  half-past  six,  when  all  the  world 
is  abroad,  thui  I  dare  pick  mj  Lord 
Chancellor's  pocket,  or  hit  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Caaterboiy  a  thnmp  on  the 
nose.  Yet  no  law  in  England  forbids 
me  mj  cigar,  Nero  1  What  is  law  ai 
half-past  eignt,  was  not  crime  at  six 
and  a-halfl  Britannia  says,  *Man, 
thon  art  free,'  and  she  lies  like  a 
commonplace  woman.  O  Nero,  Nero  1 
Yoa  enviable  dog  1 — yon  serve  but  from 
liking.  No  thought  of  the  world  costs 
yon  one  wag  of  the  tail.  Your  big 
heart  and  true  instinct  suffice  yon  for 
reason  and  law.  Yon  would  want 
nothing  to  yonr  felicity,  if  in  these 
moments  of  ennui  you  would  butsmc^e 
a  cigar.  Try  it,  Nero  I— try  it  I"  And, 
rising  from  his  incumbent  posture,  he 
sought  to  force  the  end  of  the  weed 
between  the  teeth  of  the  dog. 

While  thus  gravely  engaged,  two 
figures  had  approached  the  place.  The 
one  was  a  man  who  seemed  weak  and 
sickly.  His  threadbare  coat  was  but- 
toned to  the  chin,  but  hung  large  on 
his  shrunken  breast.  The  other  was 
a  girl  of  about  fourteen,  on  whose  arm 
he  leant  heavily.  Her  dieek  was  wan, 
and  there  was  a  patient  sad  look  on 
her  face,  which  seemed  so  settled  that 
you  would  think  she  could  never  have 
known  the  mirthfulness  of  childhood, 

*^Pray  rest  here,  papa,"  said  the 
child  softly ;  and  she  pointed  to  the 
bench,  without  taking  heed  of  its  pre- 
ocCupant,  who  now,  indeed,  confined 
to  one  comer  of  the  seat,  was  almost 
hidden  by  the  shadow  of  the  tree. 

The  man  sate  down,  with  a  feeble 
si^h ;  and  then,  observing  the  stranger, 
raised  his  hat,  and  said,  in  that  t<me 
of  voice  which  betrays  the  usages  of 
polished  society,  *'  Foiigive  me,  if  I 
intrude  on  you,  sir." 

The  stranger  looked  up  from  his 
dog,  and  seeing  that  the  girl  was 
standing,  rose  at  once  as  if  to  make 
room  for  her  on  the  bench. 

But  still  the  girl  did  not  heed  him. 
She  hung  over  her  father,  and  wiped 
his  brow  tenderly  with  a  little  kerchief 
which  she  took  from  her  own  neck  for 
the  purpose. 

Nero,  delighted  to  escape  the  cigar, 
had  taken  to  some  unwieldy  curvets 
and  gambols,  to  vent  the  excitement 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown ;  and 
now  returning,  approached  the  bench 
with  a  low  look  of  surprise,  and  snified 


[Man 

at  the  Mtnden  of  her  auMtdt's  ]Mi- 
vacy. 

''  Come  here,  sir,"  said  the  master. 
'^  Yon  need  not  foar  him,"  he  added, 
addressing  himself  to  the  giri. 

But  the  girl,  without  tuning  xoand 
to  him,  cned  ia  a  voice  rather  oC 
anguish  than  alarm,  '^  He  has  fainted ! 
Father!  father  1" 

The  stranger  kicked  aside  his  dog« 
which  was  in  the  way,  and  loosened  the 
poor  sum's  stiff  military  stock.  While 
thus  charitably  engaged,  the  nooa 
broke  out,  and  the  light  M  full  on  the 
pale  oare-wom  iaod  $£  the  unconaciona 
sufferer. 

'^  This  fMO  seems  not  nafamiliar  to 
me,  though  sadly  changed,"  said  tha 
stranger  to  himsdf ;  and  bending  to* 
wards  the  girl,  who  had  snnk  on  her 
knees  and  was  chafing  hw  father's 
hands,  he  asked, ''  My  child,  what  ia 
your  father's  name  ?" 

The  child  oootlnned  her  taik,  too 
absorbed  to  answer. 

The  stnusfler  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  repeated  the  qaestion. 

i'Digby,"  answered  the  ohild» 
almost  unconsciously ;  and  as  sha 
spoke  the  man's  senses  began  to  re- 
tom.  In  a  few  minutes  m(»«  he  had 
sofficiently  recovered  to  fslter  forth 
his  thanks  to  the  stranger.  But  the 
last  took  his  hand,  and  said,  in  a  voioo 
at  once  tremnlons  and  soothing,  '^  la 
it  possible  that  I  see  once  more  aa 
old  brother  in  arms?  Algernon  Digt^y^ 
I  do  not  forget  yon ;  but  U  seems  ikig- 
land  has  foi|;oUen." 

A  hectic  flush  spread  over  the  sol* 
dier's  ho^  and  he  looked  away  froas 
the  speaker  as  he  answered— 

*^  My  name  is  Digby,  it  is  trae, 
sir ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  have 
met  before.  Come,  Helen,  I  am 
well  now — we  will  go  home." 

''Try  and  play  with  that  great 
dog,  my  d&ild,"  said  the  stranger— 
''  I  want  to  talk  with  yonr  father." 

The  child  bowed  her  submissive 
head,  and  moved  away ;  bat  she  did 
not  play  with  the  dog. 

**I  must  reintroduce  myself,  for- 
mally, I  see,"  quoth  the  stranger. 
^^You  were  in  the  same  regiment 
with  myself,  and  my  name  is  L'£s- 
trange." 

^^  My  lord,"  said  the  soldier,  rising, 
"  forgive  me  that  — " 

«'  I  don't  think  that  it  was  tha 
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tehkm  to  0^  me  *mj  lord*  at  the 
mesft-taUo.  Come,  wlmt  has  hap- 
pened to  jo«  ?^-<m  half-pay?  " 

Mr  Digbj  tkvAi  his  head  motim- 
foUy. 

*^Digby,  old  feUow,  can  yon  lend 
BM  £100?"  said  Lord  L'Estrange, 
clapping  his  drdeoant  brother  (^oer 
on  the  shoulder,  and  in  a  tone  of 
Toice  that  seraied  like  a  boy's— so 
impodent  was  it,  aad  devii-me- 
carish.  ^Nol  Wdl,  that's  lacky, 
for  I  can  lend  it  to  yon." 

Mr  Difby  burst  into  tears. 

Lord  L'Estrange  did  not  seem  to 
obsenre  the  emotion.  *'We  were 
both  sad  extraragant  Mows  in  our 
day,**  said  he,  *^aiid  I  dare  say  I 
bwrowed  of  yon  pretty  freely." 

''  Me  1  Oh,  Lord  L'Estrange  f " 

^YoQ  have  married  since  then, 
and  reformed,  I  suppose.  Tell  me, 
old  friend,  aU  about  it." 

Mr  Dipfj,  who  by  this  time  had 
suqpeeded  in  restoring  some  calm  to 
his  shattered  nenres,  now  rose,  and 
said  in  Inlef  sentences,  but  clear  firm 
tones,— 

''My  Lord,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
me— useless  to  h^  me.  I  am  fast 
But,  my  child  there,  my  only 

lid,  (he  paused  an  instant,  and 
went  on  rapidly.)  I  ha^e  relations  in 
a  Ataat  county,  if  I  ccmld  but  get 
to  them — ^I  think  they  would  at  least 
proYide  for  her.  This  has  been  for 
weeks  mj  hope,  my  dream,  my 
prayer.  I  cannot  afford  the  journey 
except  by  your  help.  I  have 
begged  without  shame  for  myself; 
shall  I  be  ashamed,  then,  to  beg  ioft 
her?" 

''Digby,"  said  L'Estrange  with 
some  graye  alteration  of  manner, 
''  talk  neither  of  dying,  nor  begging. 
Tou  were  nearer  death  when  the 
balls  whistled  round  you  at  Water- 


loo. If  soUBer  meets  soldier  and 
says,  *  Friend,  thy  pnrse,'  it  is  not 
^CTS^CTi  but  brotherhood.  Ashamed  I 
By  tiie  soul  of  Belisarius  !  if  I  needed 
money,  I  would  stand  at  a  crossing 
with  my  Waterloo  medal  over  my 
breast,  and  say  to  each  sleek  citiaen 
I  had  helped  to  save  from  the  sword 
of  the  Frenchman, '  It  is  your  shame 
if  I  starve.'  Now,  lean  upon  me ;  I 
see  you  should  be  at  home— which 
way?' 

The  poor  soldier  pointed  his  hand 
towards  Oxford  Street,  and  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  proffered  arm. 

"  And  when  you  return  from  yoor 
relations,  you  will  call  on  me?  What! 
— ^hesitate?  Come,  promise." 

"IwilL" 

"  On  your  honour." 

"  If  I  live,  on  my  honour." 

'*I  am  staying  at  present  at 
Knightsbridge,  with  my  father;  but 
you  will  always  hear  of  my  address 
at  No.  —  Grosvenor  Square,  Mr 
Egerton's.  So  you  have  a  long 
journey  before  you  ?'• 

"Very  lone." 

^^  Do  not  latigue  yourself— travel 
slowly.  Ho,  you  foolish  child  1— J  see 
you  are  jealous  of  me.  Your  father 
has  another  arm  to  spare  you." 

Thus  talking,  and  getting  but  short 
answers,  Lord  L'Estrange  continued 
to  exhibit  those  whimsical  pecu- 
liarities of  character,  which  had 
obtained  for  him  the  repute  of  heart-^ 
lessness  in  the  world.  Pertiaps  the 
reader  may  think  the  world  was  not 
in  the  right.  But  if  ever  the  worid 
does  judge  rightly  of  the  character  of 
a  man  who  does  not  live  for  the 
world,  nor  talk  for  the  worid,  nor 
feel  with  the  world,  it  will  be  cen- 
turies after  the  soul  of  Hariey 
L'Estrange  has  done  with  thi» 
planet. 


CHAPTER  T. 


Lord  L'Estrange  parted  company 
with  Mr  Digby  at  the  entrance  of 
Oxford  Street.  The  father  and  child 
there  took  a  cabriolet  Mr  Digby 
directed  the  driver  to  go  down  the 
Edgeware  Road.  He  refosed  to  tell 
L'Estrange  his  address,  and  this  with 
such  evident  pain,  from  the  sores  of 
pride,   that    L'Estrange   could   not 


press  the  point.  Reminding  the 
soldier  of  his  promise  to  call,  Harley 
thrust  a  pocket-book  into  his  hand, 
and  walked  off  hastily  towards 
Grosvenor  Square. 

He  reached  Andley  Egerton's  door 
just  as  that  gentleman  was  getting 
out  of  his  carriage;  and  the  two 
friends  entered  the  house  together. 
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**  Does  the  nation  take  a  nap  to* 
night?"  a«ked  L'Estrange.  "Poor 
old  lady!  She  hears  so  mnch  of  her 
aflfairs,  that  she  may  well  boast  of 
her  oonstitntion :  it  most  be  of  iron." 

"The  House  is  still  sitting,"  an- 
swered Audley  seriously,  "  and  with 
email  heed  of  his  friena*s  witticism. 
*^  Bat  it  is  not  a  Goyemment  motion, 
and  the  division  will  be  late,  so  I 
•eame  home ;  and  if  I  had  not  foand 
yon  here,  I  should  have  gone  into 
4he  Park  to  look  for  you." 

**  Yes— one  always  knows  where 
to  find  me  at  this  hour,  9  o*clock 
P.M.— cigar— Hyde  Park.  There  is 
not  a  man  in  England  so  regular  in 
his  habits." 

Here  the  friends  reached  a  draw- 
ing-room in  which  the  Member  of 
Parliament  seldom  sat,  for  his  private 
apartments  were  all  on  the  ground 
floor. 

"  But  it  is  the  strangest  whim  of 
yours,  Harley,"  said  he. 

"What?" 

"To  affect  detestation  of  ground- 
floors." 

"Affect!  O  sophisticated  man,  of 
the  earth,  earthy!  Affect! — nothing 
less  natural  to  the  human  soul  than 
a  ground-floor.  We  are  quite  far 
enough  from  heaven,  mount  as  many 
stairs  as  we  will,  without  grovelling 
by  preference. 

"According  to  that  symbolical 
view  of  the  case,"  said  Audley,  "  you 
should  lodge  in  an  attic." 

"So  I  would,  but  that  I  abhor 
new  slippers.  As  for  hair-brushes,  I 
•am  indifferent ! " 

"What  have  slippers  and  hair- 
brushes to  do  with  attics?  " 

"  Try !  Make  your  bed  in  an  attic, 
and  the  next  morning  yon  will  have 
«ieither  slippers  nor  hair-brushes ! " 

"  What  shall  I  have  done  with 
them?" 

"  Shied  them  at  the  cats  1 " 

"What  odd  things  yon  do  say, 
Harley!" 

"  Odd !  By  Apollo  and  his  nine 
flusters!  there  is  no  human  being 
who  has  so  little  imagination  as  a 
distinguished  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. Answer  me  this,  thou  solemn 
light  honourable, — Hast  thou  climbed 
to  the  heights  of  august  contempla« 
tion  ?  Hast  thou  gased  on  the  stars 
with  the  rapt  eye  of  song?  Hast  thou 
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dreamed  of  a  love  Itmown.  to  the 
angels,  or  sought  to  sdse  in  the 
Infinite  the  mystery  of  life  ?  " 
"  Kot  I  indeed,  my  poor  Harl^.^ 
"Then  no  wonder,  poor  Audley, 
that  yon  cannot  conjecture  why  he 
who  makes  his  bed  In  an  attic,  dis- 
torbed  by  base  catterwanls,  shies  his 
slippers  at  cats.  Bring  a  chair  into 
the  balcony.  Kero  spoiled  my  cigar 
to-night.  I  am  going  to  smoke  now. 
Yon  never  smoke,  xon  can  look  on 
the  shrubs  in  the  Square." 

Audley  slightly  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, but  he  followed  bis  friend's 
counsel  and  example,  and  brought  his 
chair  into  the  balcony.  Nero  came 
too,  but  at  sight  and  smell  of  the 
cigar  prudently  retreated,  and  took 
refuge  nnder  the  table. 

"  Audley  Egerton,  I  want  some- 
thing from  Gk>vemment." 
"I  am  deUghted  to  hear  it." 
"  There  was  a  comet  in  my  regi- 
ment, who  would  have  done  better 
not  to  have  oome  into  it.  We  were, 
for  the  most  part  of  us,  pupi^es  and 
fops." 
"  Yon  all  fonght  well,  however." 
"Puppies  and  fops  do  fight  well. 
Vanity  and  valour  generally  go  to- 
gether. Cffisar,  who  scratched  his 
head  with  due  care  of  his  scanty 
cnrls,  and,  even  in  dying,  thought  of 
the  folds  in  his  toga;  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  could  not  walk  twenty  yandsy 
because  of  the  gems  in  his  shoes; 
Alcibiades,  who  lounged  into  the 
Agora  with  doves  in  lus  bosom,  and 
an  apple  in  his  hand;  Murat,  be- 
dizened in  gold-lace  and  furs;  and 
Demetrius,  the  City-Taker,  who  made 
himself  up  like  a  French  Margum, — 
were  all  pretty  good  fellows  at  fitt- 
ing. A  slovenly  hero  like  Cromwell 
is  a  paradox  in  nature,  and  a  marvel 
in  history.  But  to  return  to  my 
comet.  We  were  rich  ;  he  was  poor. 
When  the  pot  of  clay  swims  down  the 
stream  with  the  brass-pots,  it  is  sure 
of  a  smash.  Men  said  Digby  was 
stingy;  I  saw  he  was  extravagant. 
But  every  one,  I  fear,  would  be  rather 
thought  stingy  than  poor.  Bref. — 
I  left  the  army,  and  saw  him  no  more 
till  to-night.  There  was  never 
shabby  poor  gentleman  on  the  stage 
more  awfully  shabby,  more  patheti* 
cally  gentleman.  But,  look  ye,  this 
man  has  fonght  for  England.    It  was 
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no  cbild*8  play  at  Waterloo,  let  me 
tell  yon,  Mr  Egerton:  and,  bat  for 
each  men,  yon  would  be  at  best  a 
MNM-pr^,  and  yoor  Parliament  a 
Provincial  Assembly.  Yon  mnst  do 
something  for  Digby.  What  shall  it 
be?" 

"Why,  really,  my  dear  Harley, 
this  man  was  no  great  friend  of 
yours — eh  ?" 

"  If  he  were,  he  would  not  want 
the  GoYemment  to  help  him— he 
would  not  be  ashamed  of  taking 
money  from  me." 

"That  is  all  very  fine,  Harley; 
but  there  are  so  many  poor  officers, 
and  so  little  to  give.  It  is  the  most 
difficult  thiug  in  the  world  that 
which  you  ask  me.  Indeed,  I  know 
nothing  can  be  done :  he  has  his  half* 
pay?" 

"  I  think  not ;  or,  if  he  has  it,  no 
doubt  it  all  goes  on  his  debts.  That's 
nothing  to  us :  the  man  and  hb  child 
are  starving." 

"  But  if  it  is  his  own  fault— if  he 
has  been  imprudent?" 

"  Ah— well,  well ;  where  the  devil 
is  Nero?" 

"  I  am  so  sorry  I  can't  oblige  you. 
If  it  were  anything  else — " 

"There  is  something  else.  My 
valet— I  can't  turn  him  adrift  — 
excellent  fellow,  but  gets  drunk  now 
and  then.  Will  yon  mid  him  a  place 
in  the  Stamp  Office?" 

"With  pleasure." 

"  No,  now  I  think  of  it— the  man 
knows  my  ways :  I  must  keep  him. 
But  my  old  wine-merchant  —  civil 
man,  never  dunned — is  a  bankrupt. 
I  am  under  great  obligations  to  him, 
and  he  has  a  very  pretty  daughter. 
Do  yon  think  yon  could  thmst  him 
into  some  small  place  in  the  Colonies, 
or  make  him  a  King's  Messenger,  or 
something  of  the  sort  ?" 

"  If  yon  very  much  wish  it,  no 
doubt  I  can." 

"  My  dear  Andley,  I  am  but  feeling 
my  way :  the  fact  is,  I  want  some- 
thing for  myself." 

"Ah,  that  indeed  gives  me  plea- 
sure!" cried  Egerton,  with  anima- 
tion. 
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"  The  mission  to  Florence  will  soon 
be  vacant — I  know  it  privately.  The 
place  would  quite  suit  me.  Pleasant 
city;  the  best  figs  in  Italy — very 
little  to  do.  Yon  could  sound  Lord 
on  the  subject." 

"  I  will  answer  beforehand.    Lord 

would  be  enchanted  to  secure  to 

the  pnbliQ  service  a  man  so  accom- 
plished as  yourself,  and  the  son  of  a 
peer  like  Lord  Lansmere." 

Harlev  L'Estrange  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  flung  his  cigar  in  the  face  of 
a  stately  policeman  who  was  looking 
up  at  the  balcony. 

"  Infamous  and  bloodless  official  I" 
cried  Harley  L^Kstrange;  "so  yon 
could  provide  for  a  pimple-nosed 
lackey — ^for  a  wine-merchant  who  has 
been  poisoning  the  king's  subjects 
with  white-lead  or  sloe-juice — for  an 
idle  sybarite,  who  would  complain  of 
a  crumpled  rose-leaf;  and  nothing, 
in  all  the  vast  patronage  of  England^ 
for  a  broken-down  soldier,  whose 
dauntless  breast  was  her  rampart !" 

"Harley,"  said  the  Member  of 
Parliament,  with  his  calm  sensible 
smile,  "this  would  be  a  very  good 
dap-trap  at  a  small  theatre;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  which  Parliament 
demands  such  rigid  economy  as  the 
military  branch  of  the  public  service; 
and  no  man  for  whom  it  is  so  hard  to 
effect  what  we  must  plainly  call  a 
job  as  a  subaltern  officer,  who  has 
done  nothing  more  than  his  duty — and 
all  military  men  do  that  Still,  as 
you  take  it  so  earnestly,  I  will  nse 
what  interest  I  can  at  the  War 
Office,  and  get  him,  perhaps,  the 
mastership  of  a  barrack." 

"  Yon  had  better ;  for,  if  yon  do 
not,  I  swear  I  will  turn  Judical,  and 
come  down  to  your  own  city  to  op- 
pose you,  with  Hunt  and  Cobbett  to 
canvass  for  me." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  yon 
come  into  Parliament,  even  as  a 
Badical,  and  at  my  expense,"  said 
Andley,  with  great  kindness.  "  But 
the  air  is  growing  cold,  and  you  are 
not  accustomed  to  our  climate.  Nay, 
if  you  are  too  poetic  for  catarrhs  and 
rheums,  I'm  not— come  in." 
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Lord  L'Estnmge  threw  hhnsdf  on 
a  sofa,  and  leant  kia  cheek  on  faia 
hand  thonghtfolly.  Aadlej  Egertoo 
aate  near  himy  with  his  anus  folded, 
and  gaaed  on  his  friend's  face  with 
a  soft  expression  of  aspeet,  which  was 
▼ery  nnnsial  to  the  firm  outline  of 
his  handsome  features.  The  two 
men  were  as  dissimilar  in  person  as 
the  reader  will  hare  divined  that 
they  were  in  character.  All  abont 
Egerton  was  so  rigid,  all  abont 
L'Estrange  so  easy.  In  every  pos- 
ture of  Barley's  tiiere  was  the  nncon- 
scions  grace  of  a  child.  The  very 
fs^mi  of  his  garments  showed  his 
abhorrence  of  restraint.  His  clothes 
were  wide  and  loose ;  his  neckloth, 
^ed  carelessly,  left  his  throat  half 
bare.  Ton  could  see  that  he  had  lived 
much  in  warm  and  sovthem  lands,  and 
contracted  a  contempt  for  convention- 
alities ;  there  was  as  little  in  his  dress 
as  in  his  talk  of  the  formal  precision 
of  the  north.  He  was  three  or  four 
years  younger  than  Andley,  but  he 
k>oked  at  least  twelve  years  younger. 
In  fact,  he  was  one  of  those  men  to 
whom  old  age  seems  impossible- 
voice,  look,  figure,  had  all  the  charm 
of  youth ;  aira,  perhaps  it  was  from 
this  gracious  youthfhlness  —  a^  all 
events,  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
kind  of  love  he  inspired — that  neither 
his  parents,  nor  the  few  ftiends  ad- 
mitted into  bis  intimacy,  ever  called 
him,  in  their  habitual  intercourse,  by 
the  name  of  his  title.  He  was  not 
L'Estrange  with  them,  he  was  Har- 
ley;  and  by  that  familiar  baptismal 
I  will  usually  designate  him.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  men  whom  author  or 
reader  wish  to  view  at  a  distance,  and 
remember  as  "  my  Lord" — it  was  so 
rarely  that  he  remembered  it  himself. 
For  the  rest,  it  had  been  said  of  him 
by  a  shrewd  wit — "  He  is  so  natural 
that  every  one  calls  him  affected." 
Harley  L'Estrange  was  not  so  criti- 
cally handsome  as  Andley  Egerton; 
to  a  commonplace  observer  he  was, 
at  best,  rather  goodlooking  than  other- 
wise. But  women  said  that  be  had 
'^  a  beautiful  countenance,"  and  they 
were  not  wrong.  He  wore  Ills  hair, 
which  was  of  a  fair  chestnut,  long, 
and  in  loose  curb ;  and  instead  of  the 


Engliflhmaa'a  wMakers,  indulged  la 
the  forvigBer's  monatadie.  His  eom- 
plexion  was  deUeate,  tiieagh  not 
effeminate:  it  was  rather  the  ddi- 
CBcj  of  a  student,  than  of  a  woman. 
But  in  his  dear  gmy  eye  there  was 
wonderful  vigour  of  life.  A  skilfiiil 
physiologist,  lookiag  only  into  that 
eye,  would  have  reeogiised  rmt 
stamina  of  con«titntion — a  satire  so 
rich  that,  while  easily  distarbed,  it 
would  require  all  the  effects  of  time, 
or  all  the  fell  combinations  of  passion 
and  grief,  to  exhaust  it.  Even  now, 
though  so  thoughtful,  and  even  so 
sad,  the  rays  of  that  eye  were  as  con- 
centred and  8tead£tt^  as  tin  light  of 
the  diamond. 

"Yon  were  only,  thcBf  in  jest," 
sud  Andley,  after  a  kMig  silence, 
"  when  yon  spoke  of  this  mission  to 
Florence.  You  have  still  no  idea  of 
entering  into  public  lifli.^' 

"  None." 

"  I  had  hoped  better  things  when  I 
got  your  promise  to  pass  one  season 
m  London.  But,  indeed,  you  have 
kept  your  promise  to  the  ear  to  break 
it  to  the  spirit.  I  conld  not  presup- 
pose that  yon  would  shun  all  socie^, 
and  be  as  mncfa  of  a  hermit  here  as 
under  the  vines  of  Gomow" 

"  I  have  sate  in  the  Strangers* 
Galley,  and  heard  year  great  speak- 
ers; I  have  been  un  the  pit  of 
the  opera,  and  semi  your  fiB«  ladies ; 
I  have  walked  yonr  streets,  I  have 
lounged  in  vour  parks,  and  I  say 
that  I  can't  nOl  in  love  with  a  fietded 
dowager,  becaise  she  fills  up  her 
wrinkles  with  rouge." 

"  Of  what  dowager  do  you  speak  ?" 
asked  the  matter-cl-fact  Andley. 

"She  has  a  great  many  titles. 
Some  people  call  her  fashion,  you 
busv  men,  politics:  it  is  all  one — 
tricked  out  and  artificiaL  I  mean 
London  life*  No,  I  can*t  fall  In  love 
with  her,  fawning  old  harridan  1" 

"  I  wish  von  could  fiUl  in  love  with 
something." 

"I  wish  I  could,  with  all  my 
heart." 

"  But  you  are  so  bkudJ'^ 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  so  fresh. 
Look  out  of  the  window — what  do 
you  sec  ?  " 
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"Nothiarl" 

"KotWng— " 

^*  Nothing  but  houses  aad  dastj 
IQaoSf  my  coachman  dosing  on  his 
box,  and  two  mnwn  in  pafetena  cross- 
ing the  kenneL" 

^^I  see  none  of  that  where  I  lie  on 
the  sofa.  I  see  but  the  stars.  And 
I  fesi  for  them  as  I  did  when  I  was  a 
schoolb(^  at  Eton.  It  is  jon  who 
sre  biaU^  not  I— enough  of  this. 
Ton  do  not  forget  my  eommission, 
with  respect  to  the  exile  who 
has  manded  into  yonr  brother's 
fomily?" 

'^Ko ;  but  here  yon  set  me  a  task 
more  dMBenlt  than  that  of  saddling 
yonr  comet  on  the  War  Office." 

^^  know  it  is  dificnlt,  for  the 
€0«iter  inioence  is  Tigilsnt  and 
strong ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
enemy  is  so  damnable  a  traitor  that 
one  mist  hare  tiie  Fates  and  the 
hoosehold  gods  on  one's  side." 

'^  Nevertheless,"  said  the  practical 
Andley,  bending  over  a  book  on  the 
table,  ''  I  think  that  the  best  plan 
woold  be  to  attempt  a  conprondyse 
with  the  traitor." 

"To  judge  of  others  by  mysdf," 
answered  Harley  with  spirit,  "  it 
were  less  bitter  to  put  up  with  wrong 
than  to  palter  with  it  for  compen- 
sation* And  SQch  wrong  I  Compro- 
mise with  the  open  foe — that  may  be 
done  with  honour ;  but  with  the 
perjured  friend— that  w«re  to  forgive 
the  peijury  I " 

*^  Yon  are  too  vindictive,"  said 
Egerton ;  ^*  there  may  be  excuses  for 
the  friend,  which  palUate  even" — 

"  Hush !  Audiey,  hush  1  or  I  shall 
think  the  world  has  indeed  corrupted 
you.  Excuse  for  the  friend  who 
deceives,  who  betravs  1  No,  such  is 
the  true  outlaw-  of  Humanity;  and 
the  Furies  surround  him  even  while  he 
sleeps  in  the  temple." 

The  man  of  the  world  lifted  his 
eyes  slowly  on  the  animated  face  of 
one  still  natural  enough  for  the  pas- 
sions. He  then  once  more  returned 
to  his  book,  and  said,  after  a  pause, 
"It  is  time  yon  should  marry, 
Harl^." 

"  No,"  answered  L'Estrang^,  with 
a  smile  at  this  sudden  turn  in  the  con- 
versation— "  not  time  yet ;  for  my  chief 
objection  to  that  change  in  Ufe  is, 
that  all  the  women  now- a- days  are 
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too  old  for  ue,  or  I  am  too  yomig  fbr 
tiwoi.  A  few,  indeed  are  so  infon<* 
thM  that  one  is  ashamed  to  be 
their  toy ;  bnt  most  are  so  knowmg 
that  one  is  a  fo<d  to  be  their  dupo. 
The  first,  if  they  condescend  to  love 
yon,  love  yon  as  the  Iriggest  doll  they 
have  yet  dandled,  and  for  a  doll's 
good  qualities— yonr  pretty  blue  eyes, 
and  yonr  exqmsite  millhieiy.  The 
last,  if  they  prudently  accept  yon,  do 
so  on  algebraical  principles ;  yon  are 
bnt  the  X  or  the  X  that  represents  a 
certain  aggregate  of  goods  matrimo- 
nial—pe^gree,  title,  rent-n^  dia- 
monds, pin-money,  opera-box.  They 
cast  you  up  with  tiie  hdp  of  mamma, 
and  yon  wake  some  mommg  to  find 
that  plm  wife  mmua  affection  egnais 
— theDevU!" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Audiey,  with  his 
quiet  grave  hiugh.  "  I  grant  that  it 
is  often  the  mtefortune  of  a  man  in 
yonr  station  to  be  married  rather  for 
what  he  has,  than  for  what  he  is ;  but 
yon  are  tolerably  penetrating,  and 
not  likely  to  be  deceived  in  the  char* 
acter  of  the  woman  yon  court" 

"  Of  the  woman  I  covrf?— No  1  Bnt 
of  the  woman  I  marry^  veiy  likely 
indeed.  Woman  is  a  diuigeable 
thing,  as  our  Virgil  mformed  ns  at 
school ;  but  her  change  pear  excdUmx 
is  from  the  fiiiry  you  woo  to  the 
brownie  yon  wed.  It  is  not  that  she 
has  been  a  hypocrite,  it  is  that  she  is 
a  transmigration.  Yon  many  a  giri 
for  her  accomplishments.  She  paints 
charmingly,  or  pUiys  like  St  Cecilia. 
Clap  a  ring  on  her  finger,  and  she 
never  draws  again — except  perhaps 
your  caricature  on  the  back  of  a  letter, 
and  never  opens  a  piano  after  the 
honeymoon.  Yon  marry  her  for  her 
sweet  temper;  and  next  year,  her 
nerves  are  so  shattered  that  you  can't 
contradict  her  but  yon  are  whirled  into 
a  storm  of  hysterics.  You  marry  her 
because  she  declares  she  hates  balls 
and  likes  quiet ;  and  ten  to  one  but 
what  she  becomes  a  patroness  at 
Almacks,  or  a  lady  in  waiting." 

"  Yet  most  men  marry,  and  most 
men  survive  the  operation." 

"  If  it  were  only  necessary  to  live, 
that  would  be  a  consolatory  and  en- 
couraging reflection.  But  to  live  with 
peace,  to  live  with  dignity,  to  live 
with  freedom,  to  live  in  harmony  with 
your  thoughts,  yonr  habits,  your  aspi- 
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rations — and  this  in  ihe  perpetual 
companionship  of  a  person  to  wliom 
yon  have  given  the  power  to  wonnd 
yonr  peace,  to  assail  jonr  dignity,  to 
cripple  yonr  freedom,  to  jar  on  each 
thoofffat  and  each  habit,  and  bring 
yon  down  to  the  meanest  details  of 
earth,  when  yon  invite  her,  poor  sonl, 
to  soar  to  the  spheres— that  makes 
the  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  which  is  the 
qnestion.*^ 

"  If  I  were  you,  Haiiey,  I  would  do 
as  I  have  heara  the  author  of  Strnd-- 
Jbrd  and  MerUm  did— choose  out  a 
child  and  educate  her  yourself  after 
your  own  heart." 

"  You  have  hit  it,"  answered 
Harley  seriously.  ^*That  has  long 
been  my  idea — a  very  vague  one,  I 
confess.  But  I  fear  I  shall  be  an  old 
man  before  I  find  even  the  child. 

^^Ah!"  he  continued,  yet  more 
earnestly,  while  the  whole  character 
of  his  varying  countenance  changed 
again — **  ah  1  Vt  indeed  I  could  discover 
what  I  seek — one  who  with  the  heart 
of  a  child  has  the  mind  of  a  woman ; 
one  who  beholds  in  nature  the  variety, 
the  charm,  the  never  feverish,  ever 
healthful  excitement  that  others 
vainly  seek  in  the  bastard  senti- 
mentalities of  a  life  fialse  with  artificial 
forms ;  one  who  can  comprehend,  as 
by  intuition,  the  rich  poetry  with 
which  creation  is  clothed — poetry  so 
clear  to  the  child  when  enraptured 
with  the  fiower,  or  when  wondering 
at  the  star  1  If  on  me  such  exquisite 
companionship  were  bestowed — ^why, 
then  " —  He  paused,  sighed  deeply, 
and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hand, 
resumed,  in  faltering  accents, — 

"But  once — ^but  once  only,  did  sucb 
vision  of  the  Beautiful  made  human 
rise  before  me— rise  amidst  ^golden 
exhalations  of  the  dawn.'  It  beg- 
gared my  life  in  vanishing.  You 
know  only-— you  only — how — ^how" — 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  the  tears 
forced  themselves  through  his  clenched 
fingers. 

**  So  long  ago !"  said  Audley,  shar- 
ing  his  friend's  emotion.  "  Years  so 
long  and  so  weary,  yet  still  thus 
tenacious  of  a  mere  boyish  memory." 

"  Away  with  it,  then  I "  cried  Har- 
ley, springing  to  his  feet,  and  with  a 


laugh  of  strange  merriment  **  Yonr 
carriage  still  waits :  set  me  home 
before  yon  go  to  the  House." 

Then  laying  his  hand  ligfatiy  on  his 
friend*sshonlder,  hesaid,  "Isit  for  yon, 
Audley  Egerton,  to  speak  sneeringly 
of  boyish  memories  ?  What  else  is 
it  that  binds  us  together?  What 
else  warms  my  heart  when  I  meet 
you?  What  else  draws  yonr  thoughts 
from  blue-books  and  beer-bills,  to 
waste  them  on  a  vagrant  like  mo? 
Shake  hands.  Oh,  friend  of  my  boy- 
hood I  recollect  the  oars  that  we  plied 
and  the  bats  that  we  wielded  in  the 
old  time,  or  the  murmured  talk  on 
the  moss-grown  bank,  as  we  sate 
together,  buUding  in  the  summer 
air  castles  mightier  than  Windsor. 
Ah  I  they  are  strong  ties,  those  boyish 
memories,  believe  met  I  remember 
as  if  it  were  yesterday  my  translation 
of  that  lovely  passage  in  Persins, 
beginning — ^let  me  see — ah ! — 

^  Qaam  primam  pavido  custos  mihi  purpura 
cessit," 

that  passage  on  friendship  which 
gushes  out  so  livingly  from  the  stem 
heart  of  the  satirist.    And  when  old 

complimented   me   on    my 

verses,  my  eye  sought  yours.  Verily, 
I  now  say  as  then, 

*'  Netcio  qaod,  certo  est  qaod  me  tibi  tcm- 
peret  aatram."  * 

Audley  turned  away  his  head  as  he 
returned  the  grasp  of  his  friend's 
hand;  and  while  Hariey,  with  his 
light  elastic  footstep,  descended  the 
stairs,  Egerton  lingered  behind,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  worldly 
man  upon  his  countenance  when  he 
took  his  place  in  the  carriage  by  his 
companion's  side. 

Two  hours  afterwards,  weary  cries 
of  "Question,  question!"  "  Divide, 
divide  I"  sank  into  reluctant  silence 
as  Audley  Egerton  rose  to  conclude 
the  debate — the  man  of  men  to 
speak  late  at  night,  and  to  impatient 
benches :  a  man  who  would  be 
heard;  whom  a  Bedlam  broke  loose 
would  not  have  rcMured  down ;  with 
a  voice  dear  and  sound  as  a  bdl,  and 
a  form  as  firmly  set  on  the  ground  as 
a  diurch-tower.    And  while,  on  the 


*  **  What  was  the  star  I  know  noty  bat  certainly  eome  star  it  was  that  attaned 
me  nnto  thee." 
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dnllest  of  dall  qnestions,  Aadley 
Egerton  thas,  not  too  lively  himself, 
enforced  attention,  where  was  Harlej 
L'Estrange  ?  Standing  alone  by  the 
river  at  Richmond,  and  mnrmoring 
low  fantastic  thoughts  as  he  gazed  on 
the  moonlit  tide. 

When  Andley  left  him  at  home, 
he  had  joined  his  parents,  made  them 
gay  with  his  careless  gaiety,  seen 
the  old-fashioned  folks  retire  to  rest, 
and  then  — while  they,  perhaps, 
deemed  him  once  more  the  hero  of 
ball-rooms  and  the  cynosure  of  clnbs 
— ^he  drove  slowly  through  the  soft 
summer  night,  amidst  the  perfumes  of 


many  a  garden  and  many  a  gleaming 
chestnut  grove,  with  no  other  aim 
before  him  than  to  reach  the  loveliest 
margin  of  England's  loveliest  river,  at 
the  hour  the  moon  was  fullest  and  the 
sone  of  the  nightingale  most  sweet. 
And  so  eccentric  a  humourist  was 
this  man,  that  I  believe,  as  he 
there  loltered-^no  one  near  to  cry 
"  How  affected  I "  or  "  How  roman- 
tic ! " — he  enjoyed  himself  more  than 
if  he  had  been  exchanging  the  politest 
"  how-d'ye-do's  "  in*  the  hottest  of 
London  drawing-rooms,  or  betting- 
his  hundreds  on  the  odd  trick  with 
Lord  De  R for  his  partner. 


TRANSATLANTIC  TOURISTS. 


Books  of  European  travel  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  of  rare  appearance  only 
a  few  years  ago,  bid  fair  to  become 
plentiful  as  snags  in  the  Mississippi  or 
buffaloes  on  the  prairies  of  the  West. 
Emigration,  Califomian  gold,  and  the 
perfection  of  steam-navigation,  have 
brought  America  to  our  door.  The 
fall^  of  Niagara  now  behold  as  many 
European  visitors  as  did  those  of 
Schaffhansen  half  a  century  since; 
and  Broadway  is  as  familiar  a  word 
as  were  the  Boulevards  before  the 
Peace.  Even  amidst  her  own  revo- 
lutions, embroilments,  and  alarms, 
the  eyes  of  Europe  have  of  late  been 
fixed  with  unusual  attention  upon  the 
New  Worid.  Mexico,  California, 
Cuba — aggrandising  wars,  treasure- 
seeking  enterprise,  piratical  aggres- 
sion— ^m  turn  have  filled  the  columns 
of  our  newspapers  and  occupied  a 
lai^  share  of  our  thoughts. 

Mr  X.  Marmier  is  a  French  gen- 
tleman who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
wandering  in  foreign  lands,  and  writ- 
ing narratives  of  his  peregrinations. 
North  and  south,  east  and  west, 
nothing  is  too  hot  or  too  cold  for 
him.  To-day,  in  frozen  Iceland,  he 
studies  Scandinavian  history;  to- 
morrow, on  Algerine  sands,  he  ram- 
bles in  the  footsteps  of  Bngeand. 
Behold  him,  in  the  sweet  springtime, 
strolling   beneath   blossoms   on  the 


sunny  banks  of  Rhine:  autumn 
comes,  and  he  pensively  roams  by 
the  mystical  waters  of  Nile.  Russia, 
Sweden  and  Holland,  Lapland  and 
Poland,  have  in  turn  had  the  happhiess 
to  possess  him.  Europe,  to  him,  is 
thrice- trodden  ground,  and  Asia  bears 
the  print  of  his  foot.  His  travels  are 
reckoned  by  thousands  of  leagues, 
his  writings  by  dozens  of  volumes. 
No  wonder  that  his  erratic  tastes 
have  at  last  driven  him  across  the 
Atlantic  There  he  adheres  to  hia 
magnificent  contempt  of  space.  His 
is  no  limited  excursion  to  Boston  and 
New  York,  Washington  and  New 
Orieans:  the  St  Lawrence  and  the 
Mississippi  are  boundaries  too  narrow 
for  his  aepiring  soul  and  many-leagued 
boots.  One  vast  continent  is  insuf- 
ficient to  satisfy  his  craving  after 
locomotion.  North  America  explored, 
Cuba  vbited,  he  pauses  and  hesitates* 
The  quay  of  the  Havana  is  the  last 
place  where  a  professed  wanderer  can 
be  expected  to  cut  short  his  rambles 
and  go  home.  There  sea  and  sky 
are  both  so  bright  and  calm,  that 
recollections  of  past  tempests  and  less 
hospitable  shores  fade  into  indistinct- 
ness. There,  too,  are  facilities  of 
departure  for  almost  any  part  of  the 
globe.  "Thence,"  says  M.  Marmier, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  perplexity,  "  sail 
the  English  packets  which  coast,  ift 
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their  rapid  course,  the  whole  emerald 
chain  of  the  Antillee ;  thence,  the  Ame- 
rican steamers,  transportingto  Chagres 
the  legions  of  pilgrims  attracted  by 
the  worship  of  gdd  to  the  Califor- 
nian  shrine;  thence,  French  and 
English  vessels,  which  in  a  few  weeks 
convey  their  passengers  to  the  noble 
city  of  Naates  or  the  spacious  har- 
bour of  Cadiz.**  Beset  by  so  many 
seductions,  M.  Marmier  could  not  tie 
expected  to  choose  the  nearest  way 
to  Paris.  Nor  did  he ;  and  therefore 
is  it  that,  upon  ^e  title*page  of  his 
book,  Rio  de  la  Plata  succeeds  the 
names  of  Canada,  United  States, 
Havana. 

Mr  John  Glanville  Taylor  is  a 
traveller  of  a  very  different  stamp. 
No  amateur  wanderer,  in  quest  of 
novelty  or  with  a  view  to  a  book,  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Tin  the  spring  of 
1841)  when  a  lad  of  eighteen,  to  se^ 
his  fortune — as  appears  from  his  own 
account  of  the  matter — but  with 
mining  more  particularly  in  view. 
Finding  nothing  to  do  in  the  States, 
he  proceeded,  after  a  short  sojourn, 
to  Cuba,  to  investigate  the  prospects 
of  a  newly-discovered  gold-vein. 
This  proving  unproductive,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  a  planter  and 
slave-oFuer,  was  ruined  by  the  drought 
and  famine  of  1843-4,  served  as  over- 
seer of  a  sugar  plantation,  and,  finally, 
after  upwAods  of  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  island,  returned  to  Eng- 
land fria  New  York.  The  volume 
containing  such  portions  of  his  adven- 
tures and  observations,  during  his 
absence  firom  this  country,  as  he 
has  deemed  worth  recording,  is  manly 
in  tone,  toleraldy  interesting  in  sub- 
stance, and  (Contains,  here  and  there, 
scraps  of  useful  infbrmation,  although 
the  author^s  opinions  are  sometimes 
crude  and  hastily  formed — the  hxdt 
of  a  young  writer,  and  yet  younger 
traveller.  His  downright  matter-of- 
fact  views  often  contrast  amusingly 
with  those  of  the  more  experienced 
and  literary  Frenchman.  As  a  tra- 
veller sentimental  rather  than  adven- 
turous— as  a  writer  we  have  usually 
found  M.  Marmier  facile  rather  than 
fascinating,  and  oftener  insipid  than 
^aphic.  In  his  books  of  European 
travel  there  is  a  lack  of  the  vivid 
and  lively;  and  his  style,  correct 
and  not  ungraceful,  has  yet  a  mono- 


tony that  acts  somnifereosly  oo  the 
reader.  His  work  on  America  is  an 
Improvement  on  his  previous  pub- 
lications. The  nine  hundred  pages 
might  perhaps  have  been  compressed, 
with  advantage,  into  two-thirds  of 
the  space ;  but  still,  amidst  a  snpe^* 
abundance  of  words,  we  find  pointed 
and  interesting  passages,  and  oeca-' 
sionally  an  original  view  of  mm,  and 
things  Transatlantic.  } 

Frenchmen  are  very  apt  to  expiesi 
great  sympathy  with,  and  admiratioa 
of,  the  people  of  the  United  Stotea. 
This  arises  firom  various  causes. 
Some  are  smitten  with  their  demo- 
cratic institutions;  some  exult  in 
American  Independence  as  a  triumph 
over  England ;  others  assume  a  share 
in  that  triumph,  on  account  of  French 
auxiliaries  in  the  American  War; 
whilst  others,  again,  suffer  their  ima- 
ginations to  be  captivated  by  the 
wonderfhlly  nmid  rise  and  prodigioas 
developmrat  of  American  wealth  and 
power.  It  does  not  require  any  great 
amount  of  sentiment  and  fancy  to  get 
up  this  kind  of  love-at-a-distasoe. 
Many  of  our  readers  remember  Mka 
Edgeworth's  clever  tale  of  VAsmit 
Inootmnkt^  where  a  romantic  young 
lady  conceives  a  violent  attachnmnt 
for  the  authoress  of  a  sentunental 
novel,  corresponds  with  her  under  the 
name  of  Araminta,  makes  a  pilgrimage 
to  Wales  to  seek  her  in  a  cottage 
amidst  honeysuckles,  and  finally  has 
her  illusions  destroyed  by  discovering 
her  in  a  two-pair-back  at  Bristol, 
putting  brandy  in  her  tea,  and  bnlly- 
mg  a  lover  named  Nathaniel.  This  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  disenchantment  in 
store  for  those  Frenchmen  who,  after 

gicturing  to  themselves  the  United 
tates  as  a  democratic  Utopia,  the 
very  paradise  of  the  worshippen  of 
Liberty,  have  occasion  to  visit  the 
unseen  land  of  their  affections.  On 
arrival  in  the  States,  nineteen  out  of, 
twenty  of  them  find  tiiemselves  about 
as  comfortable  as  a  cat  in  a  kennel  of 
terriers.  They '  are  not  spitefully 
worried,  certainly,  but  unintentionally 
they  are  most  awMly  annoyed.  In 
fact,  no  two  characters  can  be  more 
antagonistic  than  those  of  the  French- 
man and  American.  However  strong 
his  predetermination,  the  former  finds 
it  impossible  to  be  pleased  in  the 
country  where  he  had  fondly  anticl- 
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ptted  80  much  gratification.  The 
moal  he  can  do  is  Co  land  Yankee 
energy  and  enterprise,  and  to  pass 
lightly  over  the  details  of  manaen  and 
customs  that  jar  with  all  his  notions 
of  propriety  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

*'  Before  I  put  foot  on  shore,**  says 
M.  Marmier,  ''I  folk  disposed  to  lore 
that  American  hmd  whose  mere  aspect 
makes  so  many  hearts  beat,  and 
gires  birth  to  so  many  hopes.*'  He 
may  love  the  land,  bnt  he  very  soon 
lets  ns  see  that  he  does  not  mnch  like 
the  dwellers  npon  it.  After  sketching 
their  busy  habits  and  feverish  acti* 
vity,  their  nnremitting  porsoit  of 
incre  and  contempt  of  an  intellectual 
/or  niente^  he  thns  oontinnes  his 
epistle  to  the  unknown  lady-corres- 
mmdent  to  whom  all  the  Letires  sur 
fAnUrique  are  addressed : — 

"^  It  would  be  IUm  to  fay  thai  onoh 
▼igoroms  oommexeial  flMsulties,  and  raoh 
hiS>itf»ooii8titnie  an  amiaUe  people;  and 
tnily  I  would  not  wish  you  to  lire 
amongtt  them,  nor  do  I  imagine  that  tiiey 
will  erer  leare  in  my  heart  one  of  thoee 
tender  memoriee  which  I  still  retain  of 
the  dear  naii?ee  of  Germany  and  Soandi- 
BaTia»  and  efen  of  the  Torkf,  who  are 
snok  worthy  people." 

M.  Marmier,  we  may  here  observe, 
is  constitationally  tender.  A  pensive 
softness  is  the  general  characteristic 
of  his  writings.  He  is  addicted  to 
moonlight;  the  sight  of  a  wooden  hut 
in  a  sunny  nook  of  the  Hudson  sets 
him  dreaming  about  love  in  a  cottage, 
and  quoting  Tom  Moore  within£f- 
ferent  orthography ;  in  his  moments 

'  of  melancholy  he  loves  to  muse  by 
the  river-side,  and  repeat  to  himself  a 

'certain  ditty  about  roses,  rivulets,  and 
nightingales,  which  he  picked  up  in 
Canada.  With  such  g^tle  tastes, 
something  more  than  a  trifle  is  needed 
io  betrayhim  into  wrath  and  sarcasm. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  delicacy  of  his 
organisation  evidently  makes  him 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  shocked  by  cer- 
tain Yankee  qualities  and  habits. 
One  of  the  first  annoyances  he  ex- 
periences is  from  the  curiosityof  his 
fellow-passengers  on  board  a  Hudson 
steamboat  He  feels  it  the  more  that 
he  has  just  suffered  from  their  tad- 

,  tumity,  and  found  it  impossible  to 


obtain  from  them  other  than  mono- 
syllabic replies  to  his  questions  con- 
cerning the  places  they  pass. 

•  With  a  phlegm,  compared  to  which 
Britiflh  phlegm  is  joTial  viracityy  the 
American  combines  an  inquidtlTenesB 
worthy  of  a  sayage;  and  the  attention 
wfaidi  was  denied  me  when  I  soui^t  a 
few  details  eonceming  the  scenes  we 
traTenedy  was  soon  iued  npon  me,  to 
my  great  discomfort,  by  Tarions  parts  (^ 
my  dress.  One  of  them  took  hold  of  my 
watch-chain,  without  the  least  ceremony, 
turned  and  twisted  it  about  between  his 
dirty  fingers,  then,  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
amination, walked  away  without  uttering 
a  word.  Another,  seated  beside  me, 
suddenly  exclaimed — '  Tom  have  got  a 
Paris  hat,  *  and  forthwith  took  it  off  my 
head,  closed  and  opened  the  springs, 
showed  it  to  one  of  his  neighbours,  and, 
when  they  had  both  looked  at  it  inside 
and  out,  gaTC  it  back  into  my  hands.  A 
moment  later,  baring  to  pay  my  bill  to 
the  steward,  I  was  so  ui^ortunate  as  to 
open  my  purse— a  beantifol  little  purse 
of  cherry-coloured  silk  and  gold.  Forth- 
with an  American  fell  riolently  in  Ioto 
with  it,  pulled  out  a  horrible  knitted  bag, 
and  propeeed  a  barter.  I  laughed  in  his 
foce.  I  hid  my  purse,  but  he  still  perse- 
cuted me.    At  last  I  ground  between  my 

teeth,  Yankee  fashion,  a  d ,  which 

made  him  step  back  a  pace  or  two.  To 
aroid  being  thns  beset,  I  put  my  hat  into 
its  box,  and  covered  my  head  with  a  cap; 
I  put  my  watch-chain  into  my  pock^ 
buttoned  my  waistcoat  orer  my  breast- 
pin, and,  thanks  to  these  precautions,  I 
eoidd  at  last  walk  abont  and  ait  on  dedc 
without  bmng  expoeed  to  stupid  impor- 
tunity." 

It  may  be  said  that  M.  Marmier  is 
hardly  indulgent  enough  to  the  honest 
Yankees,  to  whose  curiosity  the  sight 
of  a  live  Frenchman,  in  trinkets  and 
a  Gibus  hat,  and  ^  ft^  as  imported,* 
was  doubtless  a  strong  stimulant  A 
countiywoman  of  his  0>y  connections, 
habits,  and  residence,  although  not  by 
bbrth)  has  described,  in  a  very  charm- 
ing work,*  similar  traits  in  a  more 
tolerant  tone.  She  also  was  in  a 
steamboat  on  the  Hudson,  when  she 
suddenly  found  herself  surrounded,  or 
rather  assailed,  by  a  crowd  of  women, 
who  wonderfaDgly  contemplated  an 
embroidwy  in  brilliant  colours  with 
which  she  was  occupied. 


*  La  Hanom,    Par  Madame  la  Comtesse  Msrliii. 
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*  Afterin examination  of  some  minntei* 
daration,'*  says  Madame  de  Merlin,  *  thej 
seised  npon  the  tapestry  without  looking 
at  me  or  making  the  least  apology,  as  if 
tiie  knees  on  which  it  rested  had  been 
the  tray  of  a  work-box;  then  alternately 
taking  possession  of  wools,  scissors, 
thimble,  they  passed  them  from  hand  to 
hand  without  taking  the  slightest  heed  of 
the  person  to  whom  they  belonged.  At 
last  the  boldest  amongst  them  carried  off 
the  embroidery  and  disappeared.  I 
begged  my  companion  to  follow  her,  and 
ascertain  what  she  meant  to  do  with  it. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  brought  it  back, 
after  showing  it  to  her  friends,  who  were 
below  in  the  cabin.  Soon  a  second  group 
of  women  accosted  me;  one  of  them, 
without  the  slightest  preamble  or  polite 
preface,  asked  me  if  I  were  French.  On 
my  reply  in  the  affirmatiTe, — '  We  neyer 
see  your  countrywomen  in  these  fparts,' 
said  she; '  yon  please  us.  Do  all  French- 
women resemble  you  ! '  Then  she  ran  to 
fetch  her  husband,  and  planted  him  be- 
fore me  like  a  sentry,  showing  me  to  him 
as  she  might  haye  done  a  curious  bird.' 
What  think  you  of  this  sayage  curiosity 
of  the  women  of  the  West,  of  these 
strange  manners  and  artless  ayowals  I 
They  haye  something  confiding  and  pri- 
mitiye  which  pleases  me." 

Lenient  to  the  deficiencies  of 
American  women,  the  amiable  and 
accomplished  Countess  Merlin  ex- 
presses plainly  and  forcibly  her  dis- 
Sst  at  the  manners  of  the  men.  M. 
arm  ier  echoes  her  complaints.  Not 
so  Mr  Taylor,  who  visited  America 
at  an  ago  when  all  that  is  novel 
pleases,  and  who  can  see  no  faolt  in 
the  natives.  He  reluctantly  admits 
their  dress  to  be  a  little  precise,  and 
their  manners  rather  graver  than  he 
likes ;  in  their  cities  and  societies  he 
complains  of  a  lack  of  cordiality,  and 
of  the  scarcity  of  dinner-parties.  He 
thinks  tobacco-chewing  a  nasty  habit, 
although  he  doubts  not  that  to  others 
it  may  seem  just  the  reverse.  But  he 
totally  denies  that  Americans  are  at 
all  inquisitive,  and  refutes,  quite  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  the  rash  asser- 
tions of  those  European  travellers 
who  have  declared  the  bulk  of  them 
to  be  coarse  and  gluttonous  feeders. 
In  the  enthusiasm  of  his  vindication, 
he  says  that,  "  far  from  being  guilty 
of  gluttony,  they  appear  to  eat  merefy 
to  live,  and  may  be  blamed  rather 
for  seeming  to  care  too  litUe  for  the 
good  things  of  this  life."  The  English- 


man, according  to  Mr  Taylor,  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  American  m 
this  respect,  and  the  Spaniard  has  hit 
the  happy  medium.  Here  is  what  M. 
Marmler  says  upon  the  subject : — 

"  Whilst  I  thus  gossip  with  you,  as  if 
I  were  seated  in  an  arm-chair  at  yonr 
chimney  comer,  I  forget  the  dining-roont 
already  noted,  the  bill  of  fare  printed  on 
yellom  paper,  the  smart  waiters  in  round 
Jackets  and  white  aprons,  'exactly  like 
those  at  Vcfour*8.  My  feUow-trayellers 
are  fir  firom  a  similar  fbrgetfhlness  of  one 
of  the  chief  enjoyments  of  the  steamer. 
Some  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  came  on 
board,  paid  it  a  long  yisit,  and  soon  re- 
turned thither  for  the  second  time.  Is  it 
not  BriUat-Sararin  who  has  said — ^  Else- 
where men  eat,  at  Paris  only  do  they 
know  how  to  dine.'  Had  he  seen  this 
country,  he  would  haye  said  —  ^  Here 
men  do  not  eat,  they  de?our.*  The  word 
is  hardly  expressiye  enough.  Better  to 
understand  the  fhll  force  I  vrish  to  giye 
it,  please  to  refer  to  Buffon  under  the 
heading  PUu  and  Shark.  You  will  then, 
perhaps,  haye  some  idea  of  American  vo- 
racity. Here  is  the  usual  order  of  tiie 
daily  meals  in  the  United  States  : — ^Be- 
tween  seyen  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  bell,  a  gong,  or  some  other 
noisy  instrument,  announces  breakfast. 
This  consists  of  joints  of  roast-beef,  ox- 
tongues, ducks,  and  fowls,  accompanied 
with  potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  and 
other  light  dishes.  The  Americans  rush 
to  table  like  starring  animals.  It  is 
really  the  only  suitable  comparison. 
Heedless  of  his  neighbonrs,  careless  of 
the  most  ordinary  rules  of  European 
politeness,  each  man  draws  towards 
himself  eyery  dish  within  his  reach,  and 
piles  upon  one  or  two  plates  enormous 
pyramids  of  meat,  butter,  and  yegetables. 
Then  he  works  away  with  hands  and 
teeth,  as  if  his  moments  were  numbered, 
without  speaking,  almost  without  draw- 
ing breath,  but  following  with  haggard 
eyes  the  dishes  that  trayel  away  from 
him,  and  harpooning  them  as  soon  as  they 
come  within  reach,  to  seise  upon  a  fresh 
supply. 

*  This  first  operation  finished,  the 
American  lights  a  cigar;  goes  to  the  place 
where  spirits  are  sold,  which  is  here 
called  the  bar-room ;  tosses  off  a  glass  of 
whisky  or  Madeira,  and  sets  himself  to 
rumidate  till  the  hour  of  noon.  Noon  is 
yery  fkr  off,  and  many  are  unable  to  get 
through  this  mortal  intenral  of  four  hours 
without  a  second  and  third  yisit  to  the 
dear  bar-room,  after  which  they  ruminate 
again.  The  bell  announces  luncheon, 
consisting  of  soup,  a  box  of  sardines,  cold 
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meat,  baiter,  ind  a  lump  of  ehetsa.  At 
three  o'clock,  another  tap  on  the  tom- 
tom—the best,  the  most  desired  of  all ; 
it  proclaims  dinner,  of  which  the  two 
preceding  repasts  were  bnt  the  modest 
preface.  This  time  the  table  is  co?ered 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  vast 
dishes,  containing  enormous  roasted  joints, 
highly-spiced  sauces,  prodigious  puddings. 
The  same  appetite  as  at  breakfast,  the 
same  universal  silence.  No  sounds  but 
the  clatter  of  knife  and  fork,  and  the 
crunching  of  bones  between  impatient 
jaws.  So  great  is  the  hurry  in  which 
this  third  repast  is  got  through,  that  the 
diners  do  not  e?en  think  of  wiping  their 
kniTes  before  plunging  them  into  the  salt 
or  butter,  and  napluns  are  habitually 
thrown  aside,  for  the  manifest  reason  that 
the  use  of  the  napkin  entails  a  loss  of 
time.  Yet  these  people  laugh  at  Turks 
for  using  neither  spoons  nor  forks  at  their 
meals.  I  remember  to  have  eaten  a  few 
dinners  with  Toriu,  and  I  declare  that 
they  were  models  of  cleanliness  compared 
to  those  at  which  I  ha?e  been  compelled 
to  assist  in  American  hotels  and  steamers. 

*'  Dinner  orer,  the  rest  of  the  day  is 
long  to  get  through.  Accordingly,  to- 
wards seTen  o'clock,  you  hear,  for  the 
fourth  time,  the  blessed  bell  inriting 
the  inmates  of  the  building  to  a  cup  of 
tea  or  coffee,  accompanied  by  cold  game 
or  salted  meats,  after  which  visits  to  the 
bar-room  may  be  recommenced  ad  libi- 
tum, 

''To  see  these  men  of  business  thus 
rush  to  table,  and  stow  away  a  whole 
cargo  of  miscellaneous  viands  in  less  time 
than  a  Spaniard  takes  to  imbibe  a  single 
cop  of  chocolate,  one  might  imagine  that 
they  consider  every  minute  passed  in  the 
dining-room  as  so  much  time  lost,  and 
that  they  are  in  desperate  haste  to  return 
to  their  counting-house,  and  bury  them- 
selves in  ledgers  and  day-books.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  on  leaving  the  eating-room  I 
have  almost  invariably  found  every  man 
of  them  with  his  body  on  one  chair,  and 
bis  feet,  raised  to  a  level  with  his  head, 
on  the  back  of  another,  I  am  bound  to 
conclude  that  it  is  not  business,  but  an 
unparalleled  voracity,  which  induces  them 
to  feed  at  steeple-chase  pace. 

"  Many  travellers  who  here,  in  the 
States,  are  considered  very  impertinent, 
tut  who  nevertheless  write  with  the 
most  amiable  intentions,  attribute  the 
cold  taciturnity  of  Americans  to  their 
preoccupation  with  commercial  combina- 
tions or  political  affairs.  I  believe  that, 
vrithout  doing  them  injustice,  one  might 


very  often  attribute  it  to  the  labour  of 
the  digestive  organs,  put  four  times 
a-day  to  a  severe  task,  and  which 
flrequently,  in  their  fatigue,  require  the 
employment  of  soda-water,  and  almost 
continually  the  acrid  and  hideous  masti- 
cation of  a  roll  of  tobacco.  The  fact  is, 
that  in  general  the  American  is  much 
more  silent  than  the  Turk.  There  is  also 
this  difference  between  them — the  Turk, 
seated  on  a  carpet,  with  his  silken  vest, 
his  long  beard,  his  large  turban,  appears 
nobly  indolent  or  gently  meditative,  and 
the  stranger's  eye  may  rest  with  plea- 
sure on  his  calm  and  benevolent  physi- 
ognomy ;  the  silence  of  Uie  American,  on 
the  contrary,  is  gloomy  and  uneasy,  dry 
and  hard,  {iee  et  dur,)  His  countenance 
is  pointed,  his  movements  are  stiff  and 
angular.  His  repose  is  not  the  happy 
placidity  of  the  Oriental,  or  of  the  south- 
em  European — the  enjoyment  of  kitf,  the 
pleasure  of  the  siesta ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
prostration,  agitated  from  time  to  time 
by  a  feverish  movement." 

The  following  sketch  is  certainly 
not  very  flattering.  After  laying 
down  the  rather  novel  proposition, 
that  man  is  one  of  the  ugliest  of 
created  animals,  M.  Marmier  pro- 
ceeds to  prove  the  American  the  n^^iest 
of  all  civilised  races  of  men : — 

**  Picture  to  yourself,  if  you  please,  a 
lean  figure  with  bony  wrists,  feet  of 
dimensions  that  would  for  ever  tarnish 
the  scatcheon  of  a  gentleman,  a  hat 
stock  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  straight 
hair  ;  a  cheek  swollen,  not  by  an  accl* 
dental  cold,  but  from  morning  till  night 
by  a  lump  of  tobacco ;  lips  stained  yellow 
by  the  juice  of  the  same  plant ;  a  black 
coat  with  narrow  skirts,  a  tumbled  shirt, 
the  gloves  of  a  gendarme,*  trousers  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  equipment, 
and  you  vrill  have  before  you  the  exact 
portrait  of  a  thoroughbred  Yankee." 

All  this  would  shock  Mr  Taylor. 
Snbstantially,  however,  It  is  true 
enough.  Sealsfield,  himself  a  natu- 
ralised American,  and  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  the  institutions  of  bis  adopted 
country,  has  sketched  scenes  very 
similar  to  M.  Marmier^s  delineations 
of  hotel  and  steamboat  life— life  in 
those  places  of  resort  being  pretty 
equally  divided  between  the  dining- 
table,  the  bar,  and  the  spittoon.  Ha- 
milton, Marryat,  Mrs  Trollope,  and 


*  Thick  clumsy  buckskin  gloves. 
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other  keen  obierrers  and  iMe  writers,* 
have  enabled  ns  to  dispense  witk  the 
accounts  of  fbreign  travellers  in  the 
States.  But  still  the  verdict  passed 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  Great  Re- 
pnblic  by  an  educated  and  intelligent 
Frenchman  mnst  always  possess 
weight  and  interest.  Were  M.  Mar- 
mier  an  irritable  or  gmmbling  tra- 
veller, one  might  thkik  it  right  to 
receive  his  impressions  with  CMtion ; 
bat,  on  the  contraiy,  in  all  his  pre- 
vious books  that  we  have  seen,  he 
has  shown  himself  so  indulgent  and 
easy  to  please,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
refhse  him  credit  when  he  adopts  a 
different  tone,  and  abandons  his  habi- 
tual suavi^  for  such  severity  of 
sarcasm  as  he  may  have  at  command. 
We  have  seen  him  annoyed  and  dis- 
gusted on  board  the  steamers ;  pre- 
sently we  find  him  put  to  the  torture 
in  an  American  stage : — 

'^  The  raOwaj  left  me  at  Cnmbezluid, 
and  handed  me  orer  to  the  Btage-coach. 
Probably  700  do  not  know  what  a  stage- 
coach is  in  this  coantry.  It  is  a  wooden 
box  placed  on  fonr  wheels,  and  intended 
to  oonTey  travellers  along  roads  which 
the  locomotive  has  not  yet  ftiTonred  with 
its  visits.  Bat  what  a  box,  and  what  a 
road  !  We  were  nine,  packed  together 
like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  jolting  through 
the  ruts  and  bonnding  over  the  stones  as 
if  we  had  been  afflicted  with  St  Yitus's 
dance.  Add  to  these  comforts  the  de- 
lightftil  society  of  seven  graceful  Ameri- 
cans, chewing,  spitting,  and  (in  order  to 
be  more  at  their  ease)  taking  off  their 
boots.  A  timid,  delicate  young  girl, 
seated  in  one  of  tiie  comers  of  this  infa- 
mous box,  suifered  in  silence,  and  the 
next  morning  we  found  her  in  a  swoon. 
For  my  part,  I  passed  the  night  in  toss- 
ing to  one  side  or  the  other  an  enormous 
dirty  body  which  constantly  fell  back 
upon  me,  and  two  enormous  legs  which 
seemed  determined  to  crush  mine.  As- 
suredly, if  a  severe  penance  can,  accord- 
ing to  expiatory  dogmas,  cleanse  us  fVom 
our  sins,  my  soul  ought,  after  these 
twenty-four  hours  of  coaching,  to  be  as 
pure  as  that  of  the  newborn  child;  and  if 
ever  I  meet  an  Indian  fnkeer  in  quest  of 


a  new  torioM  whertwith  to-  propitiate 
the  g94dem  Siwa,  I  will  wmd  him  to 
America,  to  travel  by  the  Ouaberiaad 
stage.'* 

Madame  de  Merlin,  certainly  a  very 
amiable  and  hardy  traveller,  alow  to 
feel  small  annoyances  or  to  censure 
foreien  habits,  is  unable  to  conceal 
her£sgust  at  some  of  thepractieaa 
which  so  shocked  M.  Marmier.  She 
went  out  to  New  York  in  tiie  same 
vessel  with  Fanny  Elssler,  and  waia 
present  at  her  first  appearance  In  that 
city. 

*<The  enthttsiaem,"  she  says,  *wat 
immense ;  I  thought  myself  at  Rose, 
and  had  difficulty  in  reeognismg  the  na- 
tion that  talks  by  measure  and  walks  by 
springs.  But  soon  these  mm,  with  hii 
on  head  and  eoat  off,  lying  down  iipoe 
their  seats,  and  who,  after  placing  their 
beaTy-nailed  shoes  omthe  ground,  eara- 
leesly  rested  their  woollen-etockiaged 
feet  en  the  back  of  their  neighboua^ 
oh^ra,  reminded  me  thai  I  was  in  the- 
United  States." 

On  entering  the  railway  betweee 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the 
Countess  found  it — 

**  Full  of  men  and  newspapers,  the  former 
carrying  the  latter.  There  were  sixty-fiT» 
travellers.  When  I  went  in,  every  place 
seemed  full,  and  no  one  stirred.  I  had  a 
right  to  my  place,  for  which  I  had  paid 
beforehand.  The  conductor  addressed  a 
few  words  to  one  of  the  occupants  of  a 
bench  intended  for*  four  persons,  but 
which  was  then  occupied  but  by  three* 
The  traveller  continued  to  read,  and  paid 
not  the  least  attention  to  what  was  said 
to  him.  Second  appeal,  same  insensi- 
bility. Then  the  conductor  pushed  him. 
He  yielded  to  this  third  and  ener- 
getic summons,  but  without  raising  hia 
head  from  his  newspaper,  and  as  if  he 
had  been  displaced  by  a  jolt  of  the  car- 
riage. This  passenger  was  the  only  one 
who  wore  gloves.  One  must  see  this 
nation  to  form  an  idea  of  its  manners. 
Here  a  man  lets  himself  be  pushed^ 
elbowed,  hustled,  and  suffers  his  toes  to 
be  trodden  upon,  without  wincing;  what 


*  Amongst  these,  Professor  James  Johnston  now  takes  honourable  rank.  His 
valuable  NaUi  on  North  America  reached  us  too  late  for  notice  in  the  present  article 
—  admitting  even  that  they  could  with  propriety  ha?e  been  included  in  a  reriew  of 
works  of  a  lighter  and  more  ephemeral  character.  His  Tolumes,  which  address 
themselTes  particularly  to  the  agriculturist  and  emigrant,  are  replete  with  useful 
information,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  their 
instructive  and  interesting  contents. 
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it  lUll  BMM  Mteniifaiiig,  be  mm  people 
leMi  open  his  wifd  before  hk  eyes,  uid 
eidnm  all  IheM  insnlte  with  atoieml 
tranqoilUiy — the  Miitnry  would  appear 
abeard  or  lidienloiu.  ....  Doling 
the  Joameyy  mj  neighbonr  thought  pro- 

rr  to  rest  hie  back  against  m  j  dioalder. 
gently  told  him  of  it.  He  took  no 
heed,  and  preMrred  his  position— not 
with  any  impertinent  intention,  bnt  be- 
eaoM  he  Ibnnd  himself  Mmfortable.  At 
sight  of  this,  my  yonng  companion,  a 
Spaniard  by  blood,  a  Frenehman  by  edo- 
eation,  turned  red  and  pale  alternately; 
his  lips  were  oompreesed,  his  eyM  flashed. 
I  was  frightened;  bat  suddenly,  assoming 
an  air  of  oalmnoM,  be  extended  his 
hands,  plaeed  them  on  the  back  of  my 
boorish  neighbonr,  and  pnshed  him  quietly 
into  his  plaee. 

*"  If  I  had  put  myself  in  a  psasion 
with  him,'  he  afterwards  said  to  me,  '  he 
would  ne?er  haye  understood  why.' 

** '  And  you  would  haye  bMU  wroug,' 
added  Mr  W— n;  '  how  can  one  be  angry 
with  people  who  woald  think  it  q^te 
natural  that  yon  should  behaye  in  the 
same  way  to  their  wiyes  and  daughters  I* " 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr  Taylor, 
at  his  age,  and  in  his  superficial 
glance  at  the  United  States,  should 
hare  orerlooked  a  point  of  American 
character  which  particularly  strikes 
M.  Marmier,  the  poet  and  dilettante, 
and  Madame  de  Meriin,  the  high- 
bred and  intellectnal  woman.  This 
is,  the  general  sacrifice,  to  the 
positively  and  materially  useful,  of 
those  pursuits  and  refinements  which 
are  the  grace  and  embellishment  of 
human  existence.  The  neglect  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  absence  of  feeUng  for  the 
beautiful,  are  there  the  result  of  the 
ardour  for  speculation  and  the  all- 
absorbing  pursuit  of  dollars. 

^  T^e  artist,"  Mys  Madame  de  Merlin, 
**  is  assimilated  to  the  artisan,  and  art  is 
msMured  by  the  yard,  like  merohandiM. 
They  do  not  cultiTate  music  or  painting, 
or  CTen  flowers.  Do  you  wish  to  inhale 
the  perfume  of  a  ilower  Y  you  must  buy 
it  at  a  high  priM:  it  is  an  article  of  trade, 
and  only  to  be  found  at  the  uurMryman's. 
I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  picture  in  the 
United  States,  unless  it  be  in  the  Pan- 
theon, where  MTeral  memorable  epochs 
of  the  American  Rerolution  are  rudely 
reprcMuted  upon  Mme  old  pannels  of 
walL  In  this  country,  all  that  is  beauti- 
Ibl  is  forbidden :  the  beautiftil  is  not 
aseful.  The  graM  of  the  human  form, 
mnsio,  poetry,  painting,  flowers,  are 
blessings  touchsafed  by  ProTideuM  to 


man  to  soften  the  bittemen  of  his  days 
of  mourning,  to  alleriate  the  burthen 
of  his  chains;  they  are  gleaau  of  joy 
amidst  long  years  of  struggle,  brilliant 
flashM  thnmgh  the  gloom  of  night;  they 
are  the  luxury  of  human  life." 

Less  elegant  and  eloauent  than 
Madame  de  Merlin,  M.  Marmier  re- 
sumes in  greater  detail,  but  with  equal 
force,  nearly  the  same  idea : — 

^  The  Americans  may  say  to  me,  '  We 
are  not  a  polite  pMple,  it  is  frue;  we  seek 
not  to  be  ailable  or  attentire,  it  must  be 
owned;  and  the  foreigner  who  comM 
amongst  us  may  well  be  shocked  by  our 
coldness.  But  if  we  disdain^  m  friTolous, 
the  elegant  habits  of  European  society, 
we  ha?e  an  audacity  of  enterprise,  and  a 
rapidity  of  action;  which  must  astonish 
Europe.  To  start  from  the  spot  where 
we  now  are  (on  the  Hudson.)  In  less 
than  forty  years,  we  hare  coTered  this 
desert  riTcr  with  steamers  and  tcsmIs  of 
e?ery  kind,  we  haTO  cleared  and  pMpled 
its  banks,  couTerted  its  hamlets  into 
flourishing  citiM,  dog  harbours  and 
canals,  laid  .down  raifioads,  gi?en  life, 
moYement,  aud  commercial  prosperity  to 
the  whole  district.  Before  us  is  Albany, 
which,  in  the  M?enteenth  century,  wm  a 
mere  fort,  and  which  now  has  a  popula- 
tion of  forty-two  thousand  souls ;  and 
down  yonder  is  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  New  York,  the  first  in  the  world  after 
LiTcrpooL  Nothing  equals  the  spring  of 
our  actirity  and  the  boldness  of  our  con- 
Mptions.  Things  that  you  in  FranM 
take  years  to  Mmbine,  and  which  you 
lengthily  diMUM  in  the  tribune  and  the 
newspapers,  we  accomplish  in  a  turn  of 
the  hand.  In  a  couple  of  months  we 
shall  estabUsh  a  line  of  steamers  to  Harre, 
and  .another  to  England.  Already  we 
hare  similar  Mmmunication  with  Oer> 
many  by  the  port  of  Bremen,  with  the 
AntillM  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Not  a 
Mmer  of  the  globe  is  there  where  our 
flag  doM  not  wa?e.  How  many  projects 
hare  there  not  been  elaborated  in  your 
old  Europe  for  cutting  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama!  England  and 
FranM  seat  thither  their  enginMrs,  who 
published  long  reports— reports  which 
were  examined  by  councils  of  ministers, 
submitted  to  commissions,  and  finally 
shelred  in  public  ofilees.  At  New  Yorl^ 
two  or  thrM  merchants  formed  an  asso- 
ciation, which  decided,  in  two  or  thrM 
days,  that  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  should 
be  crocMd  by  a  railroad.  No  sooner 
said  than  done.  Already  the  workmen 
are  on  the  ground;  another  year,  and  the 
United  StotM*  steam-engine  will  connect 
the  two  oceans.' 
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**  I  recognise,"  sayi  M.  Marnier,  **  the 
jastice  of  each  reasvning,  ^d  I  bow  my 
head  before  this  power  of  human  genias 
applied  to  the  wonders  of  industry.  But, 
O  worthy  Yankees,  Scripture  says  that 
*  man  thaU  not  live  hy  bread  alone,* — the 
heart  and  the  mind  have  other  require- 
ments. Unless  our  mind  be  absorbed  in 
the  morements  of  a  high-pressure  steam- 
engine,  and  our  heart  changed  into  a 
bank-note,  there  will  always  remain  to 
us  pleasing  reyeries,  thoughts  of  art  and 
poetry,  the  enjoyments  of  social  life  and 
of  expansive  affections,  which  all  the 
efforts  of  your  courage  and  the  success  of 
your  toi^can  nsTcr  replace.*' 

Appositely  to  Madame  de  Merlin's 
sUghtiDg  mention  of  the  pictures  of 
Revolntionary  scenes,  comes  in  a  pas- 
sage from  M.  Marmier's  first  volume, 
i*elating  to  the  Americans*  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  their  military 
glories. 

<'At  Plattsburg,  situated  where  the 
Saranao  enters  Lake  Champlain,  there  is 
a  chance  that  the  American,  who  has 
passed  whole  hours  without  heeding  you, 
and  who  has  hitherto  received  your  ad- 
vances like  a  dog  in  a  bad  humour,  will 
suddenly  embellish  his  metallic  physiog- 
nomy with  a  jovial  smile,  and  approach 
you  with  a  complaisant  air.  For  he 
longs  to  tell  you  of  the  victory  gained 
near  tMs  town  by  the  Americans,  in  the 
year  1814,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Macdonough,  over  the  English  troops;  and 
he  narrates  the  story  with  so  many  de- 
tails, and  such  an  emphasis,  that  you  at 
last  wish  he  would  relapse  into  his  habi- 
tual silence. 

^The  Americans,  like  the  Russians, 
have  a  national  pride  surpassing  all  ex- 
pression. They  cannot,  like  the  Rus- 
sians, talk  of  their  old  traditions  ;  nor 
ibave  they,  like  them,  ancient  monuments 
of  a  venerable  cluuracter,  and  modem 
ones  of  grand  aspect.  They  have  not, 
iike  the  soldiers  of  Suwarrow  and  Alex- 
ander, conquered  a  valiant  reputation 
upon  the  chief  battle-fields  of  Europe. 
?^either  have  they  the  literature  of  Rus- 
sia, so  artless  in  its '  popular  poetry,  so 
original  in  the  compositions  of  Pushkin 
-and  Gogol.  But  little  do  they  care  what 
exists  in  other  countries.  They  have  the 
-happiness  to  believe  all  other  nations  very 
inferior  to  them,  and  all  the  imagination 
that  the  perpetual  use  of  figures  has  left 
ihem  is  agreeably  employed  in  raising  the 
airy  edifice  of  their  glory.  Their  least 
success  is  an  event  which  must  occupy 
*ihe  thoughts  of  the  whole  world.  A 
battle  in  which  they  have  taken  a  banner 
and  slain  thirty  men  is  a  second  Marengo. 


The  name  of  their  General  Seott  is  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  the  same 
lustre  as  that  of  Alexander  or  C»sar  ; 
and  not  a  soldier  who  served  in  the  war 
against  Mexico  but  is  a  Napoleon  on  m 
small  scale.  When  they  talk  of  their 
country  and  of  its  progress,  the  ordinary 
vocabulary  is  too  weak  for  their  enthu- 
siasm.* They  are  foin  to  seek  extraor- 
dinary epithets,  words  which  the  learned 
Johnson  never  admitted  into  his  dietioa- 
ary.  They  remind  me  of  the  Italian 
cicet'one  who  exclaimed,  when  showing  a 
picture  of  Albano  to  a  traveller,  *  Ah, 
Signorl  questo  i  un  mae$iro,  e  um  grande 
piUore,  e  tin  pittoriaimo  ! ' 

**  I  accordingly  heard;  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Platta- 
burg,  after  whioh  my  officious  American, 
satisfied  probably  with  my  attention, 
made  me  a  bow — a  rare  circumstance  ! 
I  even  believe — a  still  rarer  event — that 
he  made  a  motion  as  if  to  raise  his  hand 
to  his  hat.  Then,  having  no  other 
Homeric  epic  to  narrate,  he  took  himself 
off,  and  left  me  opposite  to  the  shores  of 
the  Champlain,  at  liberty  to  indulge  in 
meditation." 

Thus  left  to  his  reflections,  M. 
Marmier  grows  pathetic — as  is  not 
nn&eqnentlj  the  case  with  him — and 
feels  his  heart  oppressed  with  an  nn- 
spcakable  sadness,  and  gives  us  a 
French  prose  version  of  some  Grerman 
vei'ses  by  Tieck,  which  he  might  just 
as  well  have  omitted,  as  also  some 
gossip  about  the  moon  and  other 
analogous  matters,  which  merely 
serves  to  swell  his  book,  and  will 
inevitablv  be  passed  unread  by  every 
sane  reader.  However,  we  must  take 
the  gentleman  as  we  find  him,  and 
sift,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  when  the  latter  occa- 
sionally predominates.  Presently  he 
relapses  from  the  pathetic  into  the 
sarcastic,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  United 
States,  which  reminded  him  a  good 
deal  of  that  of  France.  There  were 
certain  points  of  difference,  however. 
The  American  deputies,  he  says, 
"chewed  tobacco  very  agreeably, 
and  spat  with  remarkable  dexterity 
to  adlstance  of  fifteen  paces,"— through 
a  keyhole  at  that  distance,  we  havo 
heard  it  asserted,  biit  do  not  gua- 
rantee the  fact.  Even  Mr  Taylor 
but  imperfectly  conceals  his  disgust 
at  the  "  antique  vases,  vulgarly  cidled 
spittoons,"  placed  beside  the  desk  of 
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each  member  of  Congress.  From  the 
senate-house  to  the  President's  levee 
is  bat  a  step.  It  is  taken  by  M. 
Marmier  under  the  guidance  and  pro- 
tection of  a  ladj,  to  do  hononr  to 
whose  introduction  he  put  on,  he  tells 
U3,  his  whitest  cravat  and  his  blackest 
coat.  But  soon  he  perceived  that 
this  garb  of  ceremony  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  motley  costumes 
that  thronged  the  White  House  at 
Washington.  Frocks  of  every  colour 
were  there,  and  vests  of  every  cut, 
but  of  coats  very  few. 

*^  There  wu  no  Bervant  at  the  door  or 
in  the  antechamber.  We  walked  at  once 
into  the  saloon,  where  the  President  was 
on  his  legs,  ftilftlling  the  arduous  dnty 
imposed  upon  him,  without  respect  for  his 
age  and  for  the  dignity  of  his  miUtarx 
services,  by  the  arrogant  republic.  My 
amiable  conductress  advanced  towards 
him.  He  held  out  his  hand  and  said, 
'  How  do  you  do ! '  She  named  me,  he 
turned  towards  me,  holding  out  bis  hand, 
and  saying '  How  do  you  do  ! '  A  crowd 
of  visitors  came  up;  he  shook  hands  with 
them  all,  repeating  '  How  do  you  do  I ' 
These  amiable  salutations  bidding  fair  to 
be  indefinitely  prolonged,  my  charming 
introductress  thought  I  had  enough  of  it, 
and  took  me  up  to  the  President's  daugh- 
ter, who  welcomed  me  with  the  never- 
failing  '  How  do  yon  do ! '  After  which 
we  went  to  walk  about  another  saloon 
with  a  crowd  of  individuals  who  were 
parading  it  in  pairs  in  silent  procession  ; 
women,  snch  as  exist  nowhere  but  in 
Henri  Monnier's  comedies,  and  men  to 
whom  yon  would  fear  to  grant  admit- 
tance into  your  anteroom.  For  opening 
his  marble  palace  once  a-week  to  this 
plebeian  crowd,for  conrteously  saluting  all 
these  ladies  who  keep  stalls,  for  shaking 
hands  with  some  hundreds  of  unclean 
citizens,  the  republic  gives  its  President 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand francs  a  year.    It  is  poor  pay  I " 

The  pittance  certainly  appears 
paltry,  contrasted  with  the  more 
ample  allowance  of  a  French  presi- 
dent ;  but  the  two  cases  will  hardly 
admit  of  a  comparison,  nor  does  M. 
Marmier  draw  one.  There  is  evi- 
dently very  little  of  the  republican  in 
his  composition;  we  should  rather 
take  him  for  one  of  the  class  which 
M.  Louis  Blanc's  followers  designate, 
in  picturesque  abbreviation,  as  aristot; 
and  indeed  ho  makes  no  secret  of  his 
aversion  to  what  he  terms  demago- 
^uery—h  word   which   is   probably 


not  to  be  found  either  in  Boyer  or 
Walker,  but  which  some  of  our 
ballad-writing  friends  may  possibly 
think  no  bad  rhyme  to  roguery. 

Soon  after  his  visit  to  the  Presi- 
dent, we  find  our  errant  French- 
man steaming  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  At 
Cincinnati,  when  about  to  embark 
on  a  steamer  pompously  advertised 
as  '^The  splendid  and  fast-running 
John  Hancock,"  he  is  somewhat 
startled  by  a  conversation  between 
two  Americans,  from,  which  he 
gathers  that  the  said  "Hancock" 
is  a  worthless  boat,  who^e  boilers 
have  been  condemned  by  the  inspec- 
tor, and  which  the  insurance  com- 
panies refuse  to  take,  but  out  of  whose 
rotten  hull  and  rickety  engines  the 
considerate  proprietors  propose  to 
squeeze  a  little  more  passage-money 
at  risk  of  the  passengers'  lives.  So 
M.  Marmier  takes  his  place  by  the 
"  Western  World,"  also  announced  as 
'*  splendid  and  fast-running,"  but 
which,  he  flatters  himself,  is  more  sea, 
or  at  least  river  worthy,  and  devotes 
a  few  pages  to  the  perils  of  the  West, 
the  recklessness  of  steamboat  captains 
in  America,  and  the  unpatemal  nature 
of  a  Government  which  imposes  no 
check  on  the  employment  of  damaged 
steamers.  Explosions,  conflagrations, 
inundations,  snags,  sawyers,  and 
races— he  makes  out  a  terrible  list  of 
dangers,  and  estimates  at  thirty  or 
forty  per  annum  the  number  of 
steamers  lost  in  the  Western  waters. 

**  The  average  existence  of  a  boat  is 
here  abont  four  years.  In  four  years  it 
must  have  brought  in  its  cost,  with  in- 
terest. If  it  lasts  longer,  it  is  by  unhoped- 
for good  luck.  But  the  American  does 
not  trouble  his  head  about  difficulties  or 
perils.  He  mmt  travel,  and  he  travels  at 
all  risks.  You  have  doubtless  read  the 
account  of  that  terrible  explosion  of  the 
**  Louisiana,*'  which,  about  a  month  ago, 
discharged  the  fragments  of  her  boilers 
and  some  hundreds  of  corpses  upon  the 
quay  of  New  Orieans.  Next  day,  not  a 
steamer  had  a  passenger  the  less.  Go 
ahead  is  the  American  motto.  Is  there 
a  new  territory  to  explore  at  three  hun- 
dred leagues  distance,  a  sale  of  goods  to 
be  effected  north  or  south— ^o  dkeAdI 
The  weather  may  be  bad,  the  roads 
covered  with  snow,  the  journey  long  and 
difficult,  no  matter — gc  '  '  "*' 
steamer  by  which  they  a 
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bad  repute,  ie  ill  orgaaiaed  and  wone 
eoamanded;  there  if  danger  of  ita  sinkiog 
at  the  Tery  first  oaanalty;  neTer  mind — 
go  ahead.  Fatigue  and  danger  are  no- 
thing — BOTement  before  eyeirthing.  I 
onght  to  admire  each  intrepidity;  bat, 
with  my  old-fashioned  European  notions, 
I  regret  to  think  that  the  sednotions  of 
fortune  can  inspire  as  great  courage  a« 
the  chiTalroos  sentiments  of  glory,  reli- 
gion, and  lore." 

M.  Marmier  is  manifestly  of  too 
romaotic  a  torn  to  travel  in  the  States 
with  gratification  to  himself,  or  to 
write  abont  them  in  a  manner  likelj 
to  satisfy  their  inhabitants.  He  hnm- 
bly  oonresses  his  deficiencies,  and  im- 
plores indulgence.  A  poor  toorist, 
he  says,  incapable  of  correctly  adding 
np  a  oolomn  of  figures,  and  ignorant 
of  the  very  first  principles  of  mecha- 
nical science,  he  prefers  the  fresh 
morning  breeae  to  the  roar  of  a  loco- 
motive, and  wonld  never  dream  of 
putting  a  railway  in  competition  with 
a  hawthorn- hedged  footpath.  And 
although,  before  starting  on  hisTrans- 
atlantic  expedition,  he  assiduously 
studied  the  works  on  America  of 
Michel  Chevalier,  De  Tocqueville, 
and  Miss  Martineau,  even  they  had  not 
sufficiently  guarded  him  against  dis- 
appointments. At  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  there  still  lingered  fanciful 
dreams  of  vast  forests,  Indian  tradi- 
tions, and  deep  silent  savannahs. 
He  had  dreamed  of  New  York  as 
^^  rising  like  an  enchanted  isle  be- 
tween the  waves  of  ocean  and  the 
azure  current  of  the  Hudson,  in  the 
poetical  prestige  of  a  world  decked  in 
all  the  charms  of  youth.**  We  feel 
that  our  imperfect  translation  but 
feebly  renders  the  elevation  of  M. 
Marmier*s  style  and  sentiments ;  but 
U  may  suffice  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  that  gentleman*s  bitter  disap- 
pointment on  finding  the  city  of  his 
dreams  a  vast  fbcos  of  spe<mlation, 
cupidity,  and  roguery ;  where  ^'  the 
stranger  is  every  moment  exposed  to 
find  himself  gentlv  duped  or  auda- 
ciously robbed;"  where  the  proportion 
of  knaves  and  adventurers  to  the  mass 
of  the  population  exceeds  that  in  any 
other  city  of  the  world ;  and  where 
the  religion,  even  of  the  most  honest, 
is  the  blind  and  unbounded  worship 
of  the  Golden  Calfl  The  most  nn- 
gallant  of  Frenchmen,  he  spares  not 


even  the  ladies,  bat  Imagines  that  the 
gay  swann  which  daily  flatten  in 
Broadway,  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  twis  laden  to  excess  wiUi 
iUks  and  velvets,  shawls  and  laces, 
ooUara  and  jewellery,  do  not  repair 
thither  solely  for  their  amusement, 
nor  yet  for  the  more  important  busi- 
ness of  shopping ;  but  that  they  are 
intended  as  sauntering  advertisements 
of  the  wealth  of  their  houses,  ^*  and 
to  announce,  perhaps,  by  an  Increased 
display  of  plumes  and  diamonds,  each 
new  victory  achieved  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  speculation.**  In  America, 
accordinj^  to  M.  Marmlar,  and  parti- 
cularly m  New  York,  everything  is 
reducible  into  dollars  and  cents,  and 
is  duly  reduced  accordingly. 

**  To  nndezstand  the  ardovir  with  which 
they  toil  in  this  reproduotion,  (of  dollars,) 
we  mnst  bear  in  mind  that,  in  their  vir- 
tuons  democracy,  there  is  no  other  real 
sign  of  distinction,  neither  birth  nor  titles 
of  nobility,  nor  artistic  and  literary  talent. 
Here  ererything  must  be  reckoned  by 
figures,  or  weighed  in  the  goldsmith's 
balance.  A  captain  of  a  vessel  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very, and  yon  take  pleasure  in  quoting 
the  interesting  places  he  has  seen,  and 
the  obeerrations  he  has  made.  Yon  are 
interrupted  by  an  inquiry  of  how  much 
he  was  paid.  A  painter  has  been  success- 
ful at  the  Exhibition,  and  has  received 
the  most  encouraging  eulogiums,  accom- 
panied with  a  gold  medal.  They  over- 
look the  euloginms,  but  desire  to  know 
the  weight  of  the  medal.  Tell  an  Ame- 
rican tlmt  Murray  gave  Lord  Byron  six- 
teen hundred  guineas  for  a  canto  of 
Ckiide  Haroldf  he  opens  his  eyes,  and 
exclaims,  with  poetic  enthusiasm,  that  he 
should  like  to  have  written  ChUde  Ha* 
rold.  But  if  you  add,  that  B6ranger  liyea 
in  a  cottage  at  Passy,  and  that  his  whole 
fortune  consists  of  a  slender  annuity,  he 
ridicules  B^Sranger's  glory,'  and  reckons 
he  would  haTc  done  better  to  take  to 
trade.  With  such  ideas,  yon  will  under- 
stand that  here  literature  takes  no  Tory 
high  flight.  Cooper,  Washington  Irriag, 
and  the  learned  historian  Prescott,  ha?e 
certainly  acquired  much  more  Ikme  in 
Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  For 
there  the  merit  of  their  works  is  alone 
thought  of;  but  here  it  is  gravely  re- 
marked that,  with  all  their  writings,  they 
haye  not  made  their  fortunes. 

"  NeTertheless,  standing  in  a  New 
York  library,  and  redLoning  up  the  im- 
mense number  of  newspapers  published 
in  America,  one  might  suppose  that  a 
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more  litcrury  oonntry  did  aiH  exist  on 
the  ^obe'e  toHkee.  But  thoee  pabliihen 
do  bat  itprint,  in  a  oompact  form,  mad  at 
the  lowest  possible  pzioe,  the  feuUUUnu 
of  France,  and  the  elegant  oota?os  of 
England.  Alexander  Dnnuts  gi?e8  em- 
ployment to  more  printing-presses,  paper- 
makers,  and  stitchers  here  than  in  fVance. 
As  to  the  two  thonsand  four  hundred 
newspapers  of  which  the  United  States 
boest,  as  of  a  sign  of  the  division  of  en- 
lightenment, it  is  impossible,  nntil  one 
has  held  them  in  one's  hand,  and  read 
them  with  one's  own  ejes,  to  form  aa 
idea  of  snoh  a  mass  of  personal  diatribes, 
coarse  ohronidesy  puerile  anecdotes  of 
snoh  a  confused  medle j  of  political  and 
commercial  notices,  mingled  with  shop- 
keepers' pnlFs  in  prose  and  rerse,  and 
smothered  in  an  ocean  of  adyertisements. 
Nothing  that  yon  see  in  France  can  giro 
yon  an  idea  of  these  adrertisements. 
They  are  a  daily  inTentory  of  all  imagin- 
able merchandise,  heaped  np,  pile-mile, 
as  in  an  immense  arena— a  register  of  all 
the  in?entions  possible,  and  of  erery  coo- 
cei?able  trade.  .  .  .  With  the  exception 
of  the  New  Orleans  Bee^  and  of  the 
Ckmrier  of  tke  UniUd  States,  (both  pnb- 
lifihed  in  the  French  langnage,)  I  do  not 
know  an  American  paper — ^not  eren  the 
best  of  all,  that  of  a  distinguished  poet, 
Mr  Bryant — ^which  can  be  compared,  for 
the  order  of  its  contents,  and  its  general 
gettiog'Up,  to  the  most  unpretending  of 
our  proTineial  newspapers.  As  e?ery 
considerable  city  publishes  at  least  a 
doien  papers,  and  e?ery  little  town  two 
or  three,  the  consequence  is,  that  none 
attain  sufficient  circulation  to  aA>rd  fair 
remuneration  to  a  body  of  able  writers. 
Some  are  sustained  by  the  funds  of  party- 
men  ,  whose  organs  they  are  ;  and  the 
majority  exist  only  by  the  proceeds  of 
their  adTertisements." 

Arriyed  at  New  OrieaDs,  M.  Mar- 
mier  makes  his  moan  over  the  fair 
and  broad  territories  once  possessed 
by  France  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  predicts  the  loss  of  nearly 
all  that  she  still  retains  in  those  lati- 
tudes, the  Islands  of  Gnadalonpe  and 
Martinique,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  that  decree  of  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment which  liberated,  at  one 
blow,  the  whole  of  the  blacks,  thereby 
ruining  the  white  proprietors.  The 
slaves  had  cost  three  or  four  thousand 
francs  a-piece;  four  hundred  francs 
was  the  indemnity  granted  to  their 
owners.  The  negroes,  thus  suddenly 
emancipated,  at  once  took  to  idleness, 
and  would  work    only  when   they 


pleased,  and  as  they  pleased,  and  on 
their  own  terms.  The  sugar-fields 
were  deserted,  and  the  Creoles,  aban- 
doning their  plantations,  worthless 
for  want  of  hands  to  cultivate  them, 
were  emigrating  in  numbers  to  the 
United  States.  M.  Marmier  met  a 
great  many  of  these  unfortunate  men, 
ruined  and  exUed  by  the  mad  preci- 
pitation of  one  of  the  most  worthless 
and  despicable  Governments  that  ever 
swayed,  even  for  a  brief  space,  the 
destinies  of  a  great  country  and  its 
colonies. 

*  Some  day,"  he  says,  **  the  negroes 
will  no  longer  be  satisfied  to  receive 
wages.  With  the  ideas  of  eqaaUty 
preached  to  them  by  their  apoetles,  they 
will  grow  indignant  at  their  condition  of 
hired  labourers.  They  will  desire  to 
possess  lands.  Olie  sooner  to  have  them,, 
they  will  seise  them  by  force.  All  the 
emigrante  f^m  Gaadaloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique with  whom  I  couTened  respect- 
ing the  present  oondition  of  the  twa 
islands,  foresaw  a  bloody  and  terrible 
catastrophe.  Failing  energetic  repres- 
sion, those  islands,  like  that  of  St  Do- 
mingo, will  be  lost  to  ns.  But  we  shaU 
hsTe  the  satisfkotion,  perhaps,  of  witness- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom  of 
blacks,  and  of  manufacturing  at  Paria 
the  crown  and  sceptre  of  another  Faua- 
tin  I." 

Such  gloomy  accounts  of  their  con- 
dition and  prospects  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  M.  Marmier  in  any 
design  he  may  have  entertained  of 
a  visit  to  the  French  West-Indian 
colonies.  He  preferred  Cuba— pre- 
viously, however,  abiding  some  days 
in  New  Orleans,  where,  as  in 
Canada,  he  fondly  traced  the  linger- 
ing habits  and  traditions  of  bis  native 
land.  The  gay,  urbane,  and  sociable 
Creoles  contrasted  most  favourably 
with  the  dry,  taciturn,  tobacco-chew- 
ing men  of  business  of  the  Northern 
States.  M.  Marmier  was  no  lesa 
surprised  than  pleased  at  the  striking 
difference,  having  expected  to  find 
the  people  of  New  Orleans  abready 
'*  vitrified  by  the  American  furnace.'* 

"For  of  all  the  things,"  he  says, 
''which  astonish  the  stranger  in  the 
United  States,  the  most  astonishing, 
perhaps,  is  the  power  of  absorption  of 
the  American  character.  Suppose  a 
skilfal  chemist  throwing  fire  or  six 
different  ingredients  into  his    crocible. 
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miDgling  and  crashing  iliem  with  a  Titw 
to  the  extraction  of  one  homogeneooi 
easenoe,  and  you  haTe  the  linage  of  the 
moral  and  intelleetnal  ehemiitrx  which 
continoally  acti  upon  this  country.  What 
we  call  the  American  people  is  but  an 
agglomeration  of  emigrants  from  various 
regions  and  races.  The  first  came  from 
England;  others  have  come  from  Ger- 
many, Ireland,  France,  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  the  shores  of  the  Baltic — in 
short,  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
At  first  this  agglomeration  was  efl!ected 
slowly,  by  small  detachments.  Now  it 
annually  consists  of  whole  armies  of 
artisans  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  families.  All 
these  foreigners  naturally  take  with  them 
io  the  United  States  their  particular  predi- 
lections, their  national  habits,  doubtless 
also  their  prejudices.  At  first  the  character 
of  the  American  displeases  them,  and 
they  are  disagreeably  surprised  by  his 
habits.  They  resolTc  to  keep  aloof  from 
him,  to  Htc  apart  with  their  own  coun- 
trymen, to  preserve,  upon  that  distant 
continent,  the  manners  of  their  native 
land,  and  in  their  mother  tongue  they 
energetically  protest  that  they  never  will 
become  Americans.  Vain  is  the  project ! 
useless  the  protestation !  The  American 
atmosphere  envelopes  them,  and  by  its 
constant  action  weakens  their  recollec- 
tions, dissolves  their  prejudices,  decom- 
poses their  primitive  elements.  Little  by 
little,  by  insensible  modifications,  they 
change  their  views  and  mode  of  living, 
adopt  the  usages  and  language  of  the 
Americans,  and  end  by  being  absorbed  in 
the  American  nation,  as  are  the  stream- 
lets from  the  valleys  in  the  great  rivers 
that  bear  them  onward  to  the  ccean. 
How  many  are  the  honest  Germans,  who, 
after  cursing  the  rudeness  of  American 
manners,  and  bitterly  regretting  their 
good  kindly  Grermany,  have  come  at  last 
to  stick  their  hat,  Yankee  fashion,  on  the 
4>ack  of  their  head,  to  stiffen  themselves, 
ilike  the  Yankee,  in  a  coat  buttoned  up 
to  the  chin,  to  disdain  all  the  rules  of 
European  courtesy,  and  to  use  no  other 
language  but  the  consecrated  dialect  of 
business." 

Fearing  a  like  transformation  in 
<the  French  population  of  New 
Orleans,  M.  Marmier,  delighted  to  find 
himself  mistaken,  thanks  Heaven 
for  his  escape  from  the  frigid  zone  of 
Yankee-land,  and  for  once  more  find- 
ing himself,  for  the  first  time  since  he 
left  Canada,  amongst  people  with 
liearts  as  well  as  heads,  whose  com- 
mercial pursuits  do  not  preclude 
.social  enjojments  and  friendly  atten- 


tions to  a  stranger.  He  notes  a  vast 
difiference  between  the  aspect  of  New 
Orleans  and  that  of  the  other  cities  of 
the  Union.  In  the  Louisianian 
capital  there  is  more  of  holidaj- 
making,  and  less  of  nnremittin^ 
money-seeking ;  there  are  to  be  fonnd 
gay  dinners,  agreeable  pastimes, 
music  in  the  streets  and  cofifee- 
bottses,  manners  more  courtly  and 
dress  more  elegant,  an  opera  and  a 
vaudeville.  This,  at  least,  Is  the 
case  in  the  French  portion  of  the' 
city;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
American  quarter  have  benefited, 
our  traveller  assures  us,  by  the  con- 
tact and  intercourse  of  their  lively 
and  amiable  neighbours.  Even  in 
New  Orleans,  however,  he  finds 
things  to  blame,  or  at  least  to  de- 
plore. The  principal  of  these  is  the 
fatal  practice  of  duelling,  which  has 
brought  desolation  into  so  many 
Creole  families.  A,  N.y  victime  de 
rhonneur  h  24  aii#,  is  the  brief  but 
significant  inscription  upon  a  plain 
tombstone,  before  which  he  pauses 
during  his  ramble  amidst  the  flower 
garlands  and  green  shrubberies  of 
the  carefully  kept  cemetery.  Duels  in 
Louisiana  are  much  less  frequent 
since  the  passing  of  a  law  which 
deprives  the  duelUst  of  his  civil  rights 
for  a  space  of  five  years,  and  which 
closes  to  him  the  profession  of  the 
bar,  and  the  avenues  to  certain  pub* 
lie  employments.  No  law,  however, 
can  tame  the  fierce  passions  of  the 
men  of  the  SouUiem  States,  or  pre- 
vent those  extempore  duels,  fought 
out  on  the  instant  of  quarrel,  with 
revolver  and  Arkansas  toothpick — a 
Grarffantuan  toothpick,  M.  Mannier 
sbudderingly  explains,  having  a  two- 
edged  blade,  a  foot  long  and  two  or 
three  inches  wide. 

Before  quitting  the  Union,  whose 
inhabitants  and  institutions  have  cer- 
tainly met  with  little  fiivour  at  his 
hands,  M.  Mannier  apologises  for 
any  undue  severity  into  which  he 
may  possibly  have  been  betrayed. 

**  If,**  he  says,  "  in  my  remarks  on  the 
social  relations  of  the  Americans,  I  have 
been  unjust  towards  them,  I  sincerely  ask 
their  pardon.  In  towns  and  cities  one  feels 
a  desire  to  meet  benevolent  glances  and 
fHendly  words  f^om  our  fellow-men ;  and 
this,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  whieh  1 
gladly  treasure  up,  is  what  I  sought  in 
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fain  in  the  great  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  my  search  was  nnskil- 
fnl,  I  know  not;  or  whether,  like  an  impa- 
tient miner,  I  too  hastily  abandoned  a  bed 
of  rocks  which  concealed  a  precious  Tein. 
It  is  possible  I  may  hare  done  so.  The 
one  thing  certain  is,  that  in  Canada  and 
at  New  Orleans  the  sympathetic  rein 
was  rcTealed  to  me  at  once,  and  I  had 
bat  to  extend  my  hands  to  be  met  on  all 
sides  with  a  fHendly  grasp." 

Finally,  M.  Marmter,  who,  what- 
ever his  fanlts  of  style  or  occasional 
flimsiness  of  sntstance,  most  be  ad- 
mitted to  form  his  own  opinions  and 
to  speak  them  oat  frankly  and  boldly, 
whether  right  or  wrong — prophesies 
the  rnptnre  of  the  Union  as  a  conse- 
qnence  of  the  slavery  question. 

"  When  the  two  haWes  of  this  immense 
country  shall  hare  taken  a  greater  dere- 
lopment,  when  each  of  them  shall  hare 
grown  strong  enough  to  need  no  longer 
the  other's  support,  the  consciousness  of 
its  power  will  gi?e  keenness  to  its  sus- 
ceptibilities, and  it  will  repel  with  auger 
what  it  now  with  difficulty  tolerates. 
A  fortuitous  circumstance  will  cause  a 
long-repressed  animosity  to  burst  forth; 
and  slayery  is,  perhaps,  the  straw  that 
shall  break  the  steel  bar  of  the  United 
SUtcs." 

With  which  ominons  valediction 
M.  Marmier  closes  his  first  volume, 
and  embarks  on  board  the  **  Ohio," 
the  leviathan  of  American  steam- 
boats, constmcted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  conveying  Callfomian  gold* 
seekers  to  Chagres,  and  boasting, 
according  to  advertisement,  engines 
each  of  a  thqusand  horse  power,  and 
cabins  for  five  hundred  and  fifty 
passengers— figures  which  the  incredu- 
lous Marmier,  long  since  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  Yankee  puffery, 
inclines  to  think  exaggerated.  The 
vessel,  however,  is  undeniably  both 
fine  and  fiist,  and  on  the  fourth  morn- 
ing after  her  departure  from  New 
Orleans,  (four-and-twenty  hours  hav- 
ing been  lost  getting  over  the  bar,) 
she  flashes  past  the  wdls  of  the 
castle  of  the  Moro.  A  narrow 
passage  between  rocks,  fortresses 
right  and  left,  frowning  batteries  of 
cannon — the  entrance  to  the  port  of 
Havana  is  a  menacing  introduction 
to  the  d^ightful  panorama  that  pre- 
sents itself  within.  A  vast  semi- 
circular basin,  which  no  tempest  ever 


ruffles,  envelops  the  city  with  its 
azure  waters.  So  gay  and  bright  is 
the  aspect  of  the  city  itself,  that  the 
enthusiastic  Marmier  is  at  the  gang- 
way in  an  instant ;  his  carpet-bag  in 
one  hand,  his  pilgrim's  staff  in  the 
other,  shouting  for  a  boat  to  convey 
him  ashore.  He  forgets  that  he  is 
no  longer  in  the  States,  where  pass- 
ports are  unknown  and  all  may  come 
and  go  unquestioned.  Cuba  is  the 
paradise  of  police  and  custom-house 
officers,  the  purgatory  of  tourists. 
Before  embarking  at  a  foreign  port, 
your  passport  must  receive  the  visa 
of  the  Spanish  consul.  Two  dollars 
for  that.  On  aniving  at  Cuba,  the 
authorities  take  your  passport  and 
give  in  exchange  a  document  of  their 
own  fabrication.  Eight  dollars  for  that. 
Still  you  are  not  allowed  to  land  till 
an  inhabitant  of  the  island  has  gua- 
ranteed your  respectability.  It  is  a 
puzzle  how  to  obtain  this  guarantee 
whilst  you  are  forcibly  detained  on 
ship-board.  The  difficulty  is  removed 
by  the  appearance  dongside  of  a 
number  of  obliging  individuals, 
offering  to  certify  your  morality  and 
orthodoxy;  in  return  for  which  service 
you  cannot  do  less  than  offer  them  a 
four-dollar  bit.  So  that  on  summing 
up,  and  including  boat-hire  and 
porterage,  it  costs  the  humblest  trav- 
eller something  like  twenty  dollars  to 
cross  the  quay  of  the  Havana  and 
reach  his  hotel. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  leave  to  land  upon  the  en- 
chanting shores  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Antilles,  to  roam  in  forests  of 
orange  trees,  to  repose  beneath  the 
broad  shade  of  the  banana,  and  to 
enjoy,  in  their  delightful  quintas,  the 
hospitality  of  the  kindly  Havanese. 
Besides,  as  M.  Marmier  exclaims, 
what  are  a  hundred  francs  in  a 
country  whose  soil  produces  golden 
harvests  1  There  are  none  of  your 
coarse  copper  coins,  or  dirty  Yankee 
bank-notes.  A  silver  medio  (about 
threepence)  is  the  smallest  current 
coin,  dollars  are  spent  like  francs  in 
France,  and  a  Cuban  thinks  no  more 
of  a  portly  golden  ounce  than  a  Parts 
dandy  of  a  light  napoleon.  In  that 
beauteous  and  luxurious  isle,  now 
almost  the  last  colony  remaining  to 
the  Sovereign  of  *^  Spain  and  the 
Indies,*'  whilst  the  rich  have  abundant 
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facilities  fbr  sqiuuideriog  their  wealth, 
the  man  of  hmmble  fortune  is  at  no 
loss  for  enjoTments.  The  bright  skj, 
the  glorioos  soen^ry,  the  gorgeoos 
flowers,  the  oooling  firoits  of  the 
tropics,  are  as  free  to  him  as  to  the 
tmUiannmre.  And  both  alike  are 
snlject  to  the  perils  and  annoyances 
of  those  sultry  regions,  where  veno- 
mons  plants  and  reptiies,  offensiye 
▼ermin,  and  the  relentless  vomito^ 
the  terrible  Yellow  Jack,  are  more 
than  equivalent,  as  erils,  to  the  grey 
skies  and  chilling  blasts,  snow- 
drifts and  long  winters  of  Northern 
Europe.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
January  that  M.  Marmier  reached 
the  Havana,  and  by  aid  of  open  doors 
and  windows,  of  curtains,  mosquito 
nets,  and  a  bed  composed  of  two 
sheets  and  a  sackcloth  stretched  on  a 
frame,  the  heat  was  rendered  very 
endurable.  He  scarcely  dared  im- 
agine  what  it  might  be  in  the  dog- 
days,  when  the  demon  of  fever  stiJks 
abroad,  invisible  but  fatal  In  some 
years,  however,  the  vomito^  even  at 
the  most  unhealthy  season,  commits 
few  ravages,  its  virulence  seems 
impaired,  and  the  reioidng  Cubans 
almost  imagine  it  is  dying  out  upon 
their  shores.  The  delightful  dream  of 
security  is  soon  dispelled.  Suddenly 
the  grim  phantom  reappears,  more 
deadly  than  ever,  smiting  alike  the 
stranger  and  the  native,  the  rough 
European  mariner,  and  the  graoenil 
daughter  of  the  tropics. 

"  Last  year,  in  the  month  of  Angast, 
the  shipa  in  harbour  resembled  ttiose 
which  are  deserted  by  their  sailors  in  the 
port  of  San  Franoisoo.  Bat  it  was  not 
to  hurry  to  the  danling  placer  that  sailors 
and  officers  abandoned  the  national  flag. 
It  was  to  seek  in  the  hospital  a  remedy 
for  their  tortures,  to  be  buried  in  a 
foreign  graTeyard,  fkr  away  from  their 
pleasant  Scheldt  and  beantifiil  Gironde." 

As  if  the  isle  itself  did  not  harbour 
enough  disease,  the  winds  of  heaven 
and  the  ocean  tides  wafted  it  thither 
from  other  climes,  from  the  fever- 
ridden  shores  of  Tampico  and  Vera 
Cru2. 

''One  day  the  watcher  on  the  Mozo 
saw  an  English  brig  pass  at  the  foot  of 
the  ramparts,  steered  by  a  woman,  whom 
a  pale  skeleton-like  man  stroTe  to  assist 
in  her  task.  Captain  Jackson,  who  com- 
manded this  brig,  had  left  Tampieo  with 


hit  wife,  iwd  yomg  ohildnn,  and  sevMi 
sailors.  A  few  days  after  they  jailed* 
the  sefen  tailora  sickeaed  of  the  fever 
and  died,  OM  after  the  other;  the  eaptaia 
and  his  ehUdrea,  ■ttneksd  by  the  tmrne 
malady,  li^  in  bed,  umable  te  move.  Tha 
woman,  with  a  saperimman  eounge,  in- 
spired by  her  tmal  in  Qed,  throw  the 
eorpoes  into  the  sea,  feried  a  pert  of  tte 
sails,  took  ehaige  of  the  iHieel,  iraned 
her  husband  and  ohildne,  and,  thanks  to 
a  fevourable  wind  whidi  seoonded  her 
resolution,  directed  tiie  ship  towards  the 
island  of  Cuba,  ontil  sooh  time  as  her 
husband,  rlring  from  hit  sick  bed,  wee 
able  to  give  her  tome  sasittsiiijiL  And 
this  she  came  into  port,  after  ferty  dayi^ 
BavigatBOBt  timid  end  modett,  ettting 
down  her  eyet  whm  lauded  for  her  heroie 
energy,  and  teemingly  nnoonsciout  of 
having  achieved  tiiat  from  iHiioh  the 
imagination  of  the  mott  retolnte  man 
micft  wsU  reoeO  with  terror.** 

All  who  have  read  Tom  CrmgU't 
Log^  will  call  to  mind  its  gloriOQS 
descriptions  of  Cuban  soenery,  its 
graphic  and  thrilling  sketches  of 
tropical  sports  and  penis.  We  tUnk 
all  the  better  of  Mr  Taylor,  that  he  has 
attentively  studied  Captain  Cringle's 
admbrable  work,  and  refers  to  it  with 
the  respect  due  from  a  tyro  to  a  mas- 
teroftheart.  AtStJagode  Cubahe 
became  acquainted  with  theeriguul  of 
Don  Ricanio  Campana,  the  &>anish 
Scotchman  who  aoeompanled  Crin^ 
and  Captain  Transom  on  their  me* 
morable  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  the  island.  Who  has  forgotten 
that  exquisite  chapter  of  the  Log, 
''The Pirate's Leman**?  MrRichard 
Maxwell  Bell,  the  gentleman  whose 
name  Cringle  has  humorously  trans- 
lated, is  not  a  Scotchman,  (as  he  is 
stated  to  be  in  the  Log,)  but  is  eveiy 
bit  as  bootable,  sensible,  and  kind- 
hearted  as  he  is  there  represented. 
By  his  good  oflices,  Mr  Taylor 
obtained  a  companion  in  the  person 
of  a  voung  Spanish  officer,  proceeding 
up  the  comUiy  to  join  his  regiment, 
for  the  journey  to  Qibara,  a  small 
town  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island, 
five  and  forty  leagues  from  St  Jago. 
In  the  district  of  Holguin,  whose 
capital  is  Gibura,  the  promised  gold 
vdn  was  said  to  exist,  and  that  was 
Mr  Taylor's  destination. 

''After seven  days*  delay,  I  received 
intimation  that  my  fellow-traveller,  Don 
Oulos  Saldivar,   was   now  ready,  aad 
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Awmitod  B7  Joiaiog  Ibreat  with  bia  aI 
•leTMi  thai  night,  so  m  to  get  a  long  oool 
MArdi  by  moonlight.  Abont  half-Mi-hoar 
After  the  appointed  tine,  we  filed  off  down 
the  etieety  the  OATAlflAde  oonaiBting  of 
about  twenty-four  horees,  the  head  of  one 
being  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  other  ;  and 
Don  Carlos  and  myself  brought  up  the 
rear.  I  hare  met  with  Tory  ibw,  eien 
old  residents,  who  hare  erer  erosssd  the 
island  by  the  road  we  took.  It  leads  all 
the  way  OTer  highlands,  roeky  passes^  and 
through  mountainons  streams,  except 
where  it  eroaes  aeme  immense  saTanas  ; 
whereas  the  main  road  is  mostly  all  the 
way  on  the  banks  of  the  Cauto,  the 
principal  rirer  of  Cuba.  But  the  main 
road,  though  short  and  lerel,  is  dreadf^y 
muddy  and  clayey  in  rainy  weather,  and 
for  that  reason  our  arrieroe  chose  the 
other.  After  passing  a  small  tn^ento  or 
sugar-mill,  worked  by  oxen,  whidi  Don 
Carlos  pointed  out  on  the  side  of  the 
foad,  we  entered  a  perfect  forest  of  orange 
trees,  whose  ripe  and  tempting  fruit  hang 
in  profhsion  from  erery  tree,  and  lay  also 
on  the  ground  by  cart-loads.  I  let  the 
party  get  ahead  some  distance,  and  then, 
quietly  dismonntiog;  eagerly  clutched  the 
finest  and  ripest  I  could  see.  Mr  mind 
misgare  me  a  little  on  applying  the  test 
of  smell,  although  that  was  rery  refresh- 
ing ;  but  my  worst  fears  came  out  on 
remoTing  the  peel,  when  I  found  my 
orange  was  both  bitter  and  sour,  being  of 
the  khid  called  in  England  ^^SeriUe," 
indigenous  to  and  abundant  in  all  the 
forests  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  lime.  I 
rode  up  to  my  friends,  feeling  consider- 
ably *  sold,"  and  now  began  to  be  aware 
that  good  fruit,  although  abundant 
enough  in  Cuba,  is  not  to  be  had  on  erery 
tree.  We  had  accommodation,  none  of 
the  best,  the  four  nights  we  passed  on  the 
road.  One  of  them  saw  us  in  a  small 
rancha,  the  dwelling  of  a  solitary 
negro,  who,  it  seemed,  was  a  tailor,  and 
where  the  only  place  I  could  find  for  pass- 
ing the  night  was  on  a  hcurhocoot  or 
platform  of  small  round  sticks  ;  and  of 
all  the  beda  I  CTcr  tried  to  sleep  on,  this 
was  the  most  hopeless  1  I  sufilsred  much 
on  this  journey  for  want  of  a  hammock, 
and  seriously  counsel  all  who  may  hare 
to  make  a  journey,  long  or  short,  in  Cuba, 
to  trayel  always  with  one.  But  how 
different  the  mode  of  traTelling  in  Cuba, 
where  Coolies  are  not  to  be  had  for  a 
■ong,  as  they  are  here  where  I  am  writing, 
(Ceylon.)  A  Ceylon  planter  or  merchant 
cannot  more  through  the  jungle  or  take 
any  trip  at  all,  without  the  attendance  of 
six  or  eight  of  these  poor  creatures,  toil- 
ing under  a  weight  of  baggage,  bed- 
ding, &c     A  Spi^ard  will  travel  seren 


or  eight  hundred  miles,  suppose  from  the 
HaTana  to  Holgnin,  on  one  and  the  same 
horse,  and  carry  all  he  requires  with  him. 
Folded  partly  orer  the  cantle  of  his 
saddle,  and  hanging  on  each  side,  the 
two  capacious  pockets  of  his  teron 
hold  his  coffee-pot,  bread,  and  prorisions 
on  one  side,  and  sereral  changes  of  gar- 
ments on  the  other.  In  front  are  strapped 
his  cloak  and  holsters  ;  behind,  his  ham- 
mock ;  and  his  trusty  maduU  hangs  by 
his  side.  He  is  a  perfectly  independent 
man— a  man  after  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
own  heart ;  can  carry  two  or  three  days' 
prorisions  in  his  mtom,  and  cares  not  a  fig 
where  night  orertakes  him.  To  be  sure 
there  are,  fortunately,  no  Tenomous  reptiles 
or  wild  beasts  in  Cuba.  Here,  in  Ceylon, 
perhaps  it  would  not  do  to  try  on  that 
'dodge'  too  fer.  You  might  find  a  cobra 
de  capello  alongside  of  you  in  your  ham- 
mock, er  be  unceremoniously  ejected 
therefrom  by  an  inquisitiTe  elephant,  a 
playfhl  cheetah  or  an  aflbctionate  bear." 

The  above  extracts,  called  from 
half-a-dozen   pages  of  Mr  Taylor, 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  texture  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  book,  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  slight  bnt  agreeable. 
He  is  not  strictly  correct  in  stating 
Caba  to  be  exempt  from  the  plagae 
of  venomous  reptiles.  The  island  cer- 
tainly produces  nothing  to  compare 
to  the  cobra^  bnt  it  has  varieties  of 
the  serpent  tribe  that  wonld  be  found 
anything  but  pleasant  bedfellows — ^to 
say  nothing  of  most  formidable  scor- 
pions, and  of  gigantic  spiders  whose 
sting  briuffs  on  fever.    In  his  later 
chapters,  Mr  Taylor  grapples  with 
graver  subjects — gives  us  a  few  statis- 
tics, describes  the  culture  and  prepara- 
tion of  sugar,  and  argues  the  question 
of  slavery,  for  the  gradual  extinction 
of  wbidi  he  propounds  a  project.   Al- 
though he  passed  upwards  of  three 
years  in  Cuba,  the  crater  portion  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  the  plantations ; 
and  he  saw  nothing  of  the  great  towns, 
except  St  Jago,  where  he  slept  through 
an  earthquake,  in  the  next  room  to  a 
man  with  the  yellow  ft>vAr  ttnA  wiiArA 
he   was   duly  impi 
merits  of  Madame  I 
house    and   Bordei 
sketches  of  Cubans 
coquettish  city  of 
must  revert  to  M. 
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pages  used  in  Cuba,)  qnoting  Horace, 
Byroii,  and  Lamariine,  landing  Ha- 
yanese  conrtesy,  glancing  at  HegePs 
philosophy,  criticising  Spanish  colonial 
govemrocnt,  telling  anecdotes  of 
General  Tacon,  (the  stem  bnt  efficient 
ffovemor  to  whom  Cuba  is  indebted 
for  many  reforms,)  admiring  the 
Creole  beanties  in  the  theatre,  and 
cooling  bis  heated  interior  in  the 
vast  coffee-honses,  where  the  delicions 
fhiits  of  the  island— the  orange,  the 
pine,  the  gnava,  and  many  others  for 
which  English  names  are  wanting — 
are  transformed  into  preserves,  ices, 
and  frozen  drinks.  At  one  of  these 
coffee-honses,  an  ingenious  French 
glacier  had  so  mnltiplied  his  refreshing 
inventions,  that  he  had  exhausted  his 
Spanish  vocabulary,  and  was  driven 
to  politics  and  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
"  Waiter  I "  cried  a  thirsty  customer, 
within  hearhig  of  M.  Marmier,  ♦'bring 
me  a  President  Taylor  I "  "A  Pre- 
sident Jackson  for  me ! "  exclaimed 
another  voice.  M.  Marmier,  with 
praiseworthy  curiosity,  tried  both 
Taylor  and  Jackson.  The  ingenious 
confectioner,  he  declares,  had  had 
due  regard  to  the  characters  of  the 
two  venerable  Presidents,  when  he 
gave  their  names  to  his  cunningly 
compounded  liquors:  Taylor  was  a 
sweetish  and  cooling  draught,  Jackson 
an  energetic  punch.  At  the  theatre, 
where  an  Italian  company  performed 
Lucia  in  most  creditable  style,  M. 
Marmier  was  struck  with  the  elegance 
of  the  house  and  the  aristocratic 
appearance  of  the  audience.  The  pit 
was  full  of  men  in  white  wabtcoats 
and  trousers  ;  the  three  ranges  of 
boxes,  instead  of  wainscoting  at  the 
back,  and  a  heavy  wooden  balustrade 
halfway  up  the  front,  had  Venetian 
blinds  in  the  one  place,  admitting  air 
and  light,  and  in  the  other  a  light  trellis- 
work,  which  afforded  a  full  view  of 
the  fair  inmates  from  their  luxuriant 
hair  down  to  their  fairy  feet. 

**  Above  the  boxes  is  the  place  allotted 
to' the  negroes,  who  seem  stationed  there 
that  their  thickset  figares  and  black 
faces  may  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  white 
doves  in  the  boxes.  Ladies'  fashions 
have  here  no  resemblance  to  those  of 
Paris.  Vehet  is  not  to  be  thought  of ; 
even  satin  is  too  heavy  and  inflexible  for 
those  delicate  forms,  and  Cinderella's 
slipper  would  be  too  heavy  a  load  for 


those  bird-Hke  feet.  A  lower  in  the 
hair,  a  flood  of  game  and  laoe  on  the 
body,  a  silk  ribbon,  wHh  an  inpereeptible 
sole,  for  a  shoe,  and  another  ribbon  of 
the  same  oolonr  round  the  instep^— tliis 
is  all  that  these  lilies  of  the  tropin  eaa 
support.  One  might  take  them  for  those 
Northern  elves,  who  formerly,  in  the  forest 
glades,  wove  themselves  garments  out  of 
moonbeams." 

Lavbh  and  luxurious  in  dress,  the 
Havanese  lady  does  not  long  retain 
the  fresh  and  delicate  tissues  that 
drape  her  slender  person,  bnt  transfers 
them,  often  scarcely  worn,  to  her 
black  waiting- maids,  who  turn  out 
upon  the  Sunday,  like  so  many  African 
princesses,  in  all  the  glory  of  satin 
shoes,  lace  mantilla,  and  mnslin  robes. 
At  the  Havana,  as  at  New  Orleans, 
and  even  to  a  still  greater  extent,  the 
lot  of  the  domestic  slaves  might  be 
envied,  as  far  as  material  comforts 
go,  by  most  of  the  lower  classes  of  free 
Europeans.  They  form  part  of  the 
family  in  which  they  are  brought  up, 
enjoy  great  kindness  and  indulgence, 
and  frequently  grow  rich  by  hoarding 
the  presents  they  receive. 

"Many  economical  negroes,"  says  M. 
Marmier,  **  especially  those  of  the  tribe 
of  Caravalis,  amass  in  service  a  sum 
which  they  well  know  how  to  employ. 
The  law  of  Cuba  obliges  the  proprietor 
to  liberate  his  slave  when  he  repays  the 
sum  he  cost,  either  at  once  or  by  instal- 
ments. There  is  a  lottery  at  the  Havana, 
similar  to  those  of  Germany,  which  has 
already  contributed  to  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  many  negroes.  There  are  tickets 
at  twenty  francs  and  at  flve  francs,  and 
prizes  of  forty  thousand,  eighty  thousand, 
and  a  hundred  and  flfty  thousand  f^ncs. 
Once  there  was  a  prize  of  flve  hundred 
thousand  francs,  which  was  won  by  a 
negro,  unluckily  for  him;  for  when  he 
saw  the  mass  of  gold  spread  upon  the 
table,  the  excitement  killed  him.  Once 
free,  the  negro  opens  a  workshop  or 
warehouse,  and  buys  other  slaves.  Un- 
happy those  who  call  him  master.  They 
are  worse  treated  by  the  man  of  their 
own  colour  than  by  the  most  merciless  of 
the  whites." 

However  fortunate  the  lot  of  the 
domestic  slaves  in  Cuba,  neither  of 
the  books  before  us  Rives  a  very  pleas- 
ing picture  of  the  life  of  those  on  the 
plantations.  Of  course  much  depends 
on  the  character  of  their  owner,  and 
whether  he  resides  on  his  estate  or 
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leaves  it  entirely  to  an  oreneer.  Mr 
Taylor;  who  saw  mnch  more  of  planta- 
tion life  than  M.  Marmier,  and 
Indeed  may  be  considered  excellent 
authority  on  that  sabject,  gives  quite 
a  pastoral  sketch  of  negro  life  on  one 
particular  estate,  partly  owned  and 
wholly  managed  by  a  kind-hearted 
friend  of  his,  from  whom  the  slaves 
had  no  undue  severity  to  fear ;  but  he 
significantly  hints  that  cases  of  this 
sort  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  and,  indeed,  in  more  than  one 
place,  his  italics  and  suppressions  give 
us  gloomy  glimpses  of  the  condition 
of  the  blacics  in  Cuba.  M.  Marmier 
describ<^  the  corporal  chastisements 
inflicted  as  frequent  and  cruel,  and 
occasionally  leading  to  suicide  and 
flight.  But  neither  the  virgin  forests 
of  Cuba,  extensive  and  intricate 
though  they  be,  nor  the  lofty  and 
rarely-ascended  mountains,  secure 
the  fugitive  slave  ftt>m  pursuit  and 
capture.  As  soon  as  he  is  missed, 
the  terrible  bloodhound  is  on  his 
trail.  Whilst  residing  on  the  sugar 
estate  of  Santa  L.,  Mr  Tavlor,  sitting 
one  evening  in  the  verandah,  happened 
to  fix  his  eyes  on  a  distant  clump  of 
palms,  which  he  had  often  before 
admired.  Suddenly  the  tallest  of 
them  disappeared. 

^Struck  by  saoh  a  fkrange  oircam- 
8iano«,  I  called  to  the  pr^n—r,  who  was 
quietly  walking  his  hoTM  up  the  ayenue, 
and  told  him.  Quick  as  lightning,  with- 
out giving  an  answer,  he  struck  his  spurs 
into  his  horse's  flank,  and  quicker  than  I 
can  write,  he  was  on  the  spot.  A  noble 
palm  of  eighty  feet  lay  prostrate,  cut 
through  with  an  axe,  and  already  minus 
its  glory,  (its  crown,)  cut  off  for  the  cab- 
bage. In  vain,  however,  did  he  look  for 
the  culprit,  and  shout  But  in  less  than 
two  minutes,  behold  him  back  !  '  White 
or  black,  I  have  him  now  ! '  shouted  he, 
as  he  and  the  dog  scampered  off  again. 
One  sniff  at  the  tree  was  enough  for  the 
bloodhound,  and  in  five  minutes  more  the 
negro,  for  it  was  one  belonging  to  the 
estate,  was  in  custody — nnlojured  by  the 
dog,  for  his  master  was  close  on  his  track. 
He  was  punished,  but,  I  believe,  not  vay 
eeverely.'* 

Madame  de  Merlin,  from  whose 
graceful  pages  we  have  already  quoted. 


speaks  at  some  length  of  these  cele- 
brated slave-hunting  dogs,  whose 
strength  and  sagacity  are  as  remark- 
able as  their  intense  instinctive  aver- 
sion to  runaway  negroes.  These 
seldom  dare  resist  them,  but  when 
they  do,  the  contest  is  never  long  nor 
the  victory  doubtful.  The  dog  seizes 
the  man  bv  the  ear  and  pulls  him  to 
the  ground;  having  thus  daunted  bun, 
he  suffers  him  to  rise,  and  takes  him 
home  without  further  injury. 

**  Yesterday,"  says  Madame  de  Merlin, 
''three  malefactors  who  had  derastated 
the  euTirons  of  Mariaaao,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Ha?ana,  and  who  had 
escaped  fVom  the  pursuit  of  justice,  were 
brought  in  by  two  dogs.  On  arriving  near 
the  town,  one  of  the  dogs,  his  jaws  all 
bloody,  his  eyes  glittering,  remained  on 
guard  over  the  prisoners ;  whilst  his  com- 
rade, running  to  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
howled,  shook  people  by  thei^  clothes,  and 
indicated,  by  the  most  ingenious  signs,  the 
spot  where  the  captives  were  waiting. 
At  last  he  made  himself  understood,  and 
guided  the  police  to  the  place  where  the 
other  dog,  stanch  to  his  post,  was  guard- 
ing the  malefactors,  who  lay  half-dead 
upon  the  grass.  One  of  the  unfortunate 
wretches  bad  a  broken  jaw,  and  all  three 
had  been  grievously  wounded  in  the  con- 
flict." 

The  greater  part  of  the  labour  on 
the  sugar-plantations  is  necessarily  of 
the  venr  severest  description,  and  the 
hardship  is  treUed  by  the  burning  heat 
of  the  climate ;  the  negroes  are  pun- 
ished bv  the  whip,  twenty-five  lashes 
being  the  number  permitted  by  law, 
and  which  Mr  Taylor  believes  to  be 
seldom  exceeded,  although  there  is 
no  security  against  it  not  being  so, 
since  he  admits  that  the  owner  or 
manager,  offending  in  this  particular, 
can  evade  the  fine  by  a  bribe  to  the 
Government  official.  If  a  slave,  weary 
of  stripes  and  toil,  takes  to  the  woods, 
the  bloodhounds  are  on  his  track ;  and 
if  he  escapes  for  a  while  the  keen 
scent  and  unwearying  pursuit  of  these 
sagacious  and  fonnidaible  brutes,  it  is 
only  at  the  cost  of  a  life  of  constant 
terror  and  privation  amidst  the  jungles 
of  conos  bravas^*  or  in  the  depths  of 
gloomy  caverns,  strewed  with  the 
bones  of  the  aborigines  of  the  island. 
There  exist,  however,  according  to 


*  A  species  of  gigantic  reed  or  cane,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet,  in 
clamps  of  two  or  tiine  hundred  stems. 
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Mr  Taylor,  colonleaof  fugitive  negroes, 
dwelling  in  compttrative  secortty  on 
mountain  snmmita  of difficalt  i^proacb. 

•At  the  Tery  eastern  end  of  Cuba, 
within  the  triangle  between  the  cities  of 
St  Jago  and  Baracoa  and  Point  Mftysi, 
is  a  wild  and  ragged  tract  of  country, 
and  in  the  centre  of  aU,  an  immense 
mountain,  called  the  Sierra  del  Cristal, 
which  I  have  often  seen  from  the  sea. 
Hither  no  adTcnturous  topographer  haa 
yet  directed  his  steps ;  but,  ware  the 
proper  admeasurements  made,  I  am  almost 
certain  the  Cristal  would  be  found  the 
highest  eminence  in  Cuba.  On  this 
mountain  range,  cTcry  one  unites  in  de- 
claring that  the  runaway  negroes  hare 
established  a  large  settlement." 

Such  collections  of  wild  Indians  or 
negroes  are  called  Palenqoes,  and  the 
men  composing  it  are  known  as 
Apalencados.  When  more  than  seven 
are  congregated,  it  is  a  Falenqae. 
The  porsoit  and  suppression  of  these 
is  under  the  snperintendence  of  an 
official,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
of  a  tribunal  called  a  consulate. 

^  If  the  expedition  be  considered  one 
of  extreme  danger,  special  rates  of  re- 
ward are  o&red.  In  that  case,  eMir- 
pation  is  probably  determined  on  ;  but 
such  cases  have  rarely  happened.  .  . 
The  great  Palenque  of  the  Cristal  remains 
as  much  a  mystery  as  ever;  and  some  even 
doubt  if  the  Spanish  Goyemment  does  not 
leave  it  purposely  as  a  kind  of  safety 
valve  fbr  the  discontented,  for  no  expedi- 
tion of  importance  enough  to  reduce  it  has 
ever  been  undertaken,  although  small 
parties  are  annually  formed  in  Baracoa, 
who  hoTer  abont  it  and  capture  a  great 
many  negroes.  Common  report  says  that 
the  settlement  is  high  up  on  an  elevated 
plateau,  only  approachable  by  one  pass, 
which  is  fortified  by  oYcrhanging  rocks, 
kept  ready  to  hurl  on  the  invaders,  and 
strictly  guarded  by  wary  sentinels  ;  and, 
that  on  this  plateau,  whose  inhabitants 
are  said  to  amount  to  many  hundreds, 
grain,  tobacco,  &c.  are  grown  sufficient 
for  their  wants.  It  is  toHher  hinted  that 
some  whites  have  more  dealings  with  the 
Apalencados  than  they  would  wish  gene- 
rally known,  and  snpply  them  with 
clothes  and  necessaries  unattainable  in 
the  Palenque." 

Spaniards  are  generally  admitted  to 
be  much  kinder  slave-masters  than  most 
Americans.  Were  we  to  eive  implicit 
credence  to  the  Countess  Merlin,  which 
her  enthusiasm  for  her  own  country- 
men and  womanly  partisanship  pre- 


vent onr  doing,  we  moat  believe 
Havana  the  very  paradise  of  sUves. 
^^  The  humanity  of  the  generality  of 
tiie  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  particular  of  slavery," 
says  Mr  Taylor,  "  contrast  favourably 
with  that  of  same  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union."  M.  Marmier  con- 
siders the  houses  of  the  Havanese  to 
be  *^  the  £1  Dorado  of  slaves,  the  plan- 
tations their  pui^gatory."  But  aU 
three  authorities  agree  in  preferring 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  to  that  <n 
the  6manc^pa£b«— slaves  captured  by 
our  cruisers  and  liberated  in  the  Hi^ 
vana,  or  confiscated  by  the  Cnban 
authorities  in  some  rare  moment  oi 
zeal  and  good  fiaith.  These  are  hired 
out  to  taskmasters  with  a  view  of 
their  being  taught  some  trade,  which 
thev  very  seldom  manage  to  learn ; 
and,  meanwhile,  they  drag  on  in 
bondage  from  year  to  year,  often 
worse  treated  than  shives,  because,  m 
Mr  Taylor  savs,  the  emandpado  be- 
longs to  nobody,  whilst  the  slave  haa 
an  owner  who  is  interested,  to  a  cer^ 
tain  extent,  in  not  destroying  hie 
animal.  It  is  the  free  black,  in  short, 
in  these  cases,  who  gets  least  victnaisy 
hardest  work,  and  most  whip.  Mr 
Taylor  is  rather  good  upon  this  head, 
and  quotes  with  considerate  effioct 
the  report  of  the  Sugar  and  Coffee 
Planting  Committee,  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of 
which  he  received  a  copy  in  Ceylon, 
just  as  he  was  writing  his  book.  The 
document,  he  says,  singulariy  con- 
firmed the  impr^ons  he  had  re- 
ceived five  to  eight  years  previously, 
during  his  residence  in  Cuba,  as  to 
the  shameful  manner  in  which  the 
treaties  respecting  slavery  are  evaded 
in  that  colony.  It  shows  how  the 
emandpados  are  virtually  sold  (hired 
out  for  terms  of  years)  in  an  under- 
hand manner,  for  the  profit  of  the 
Spanish  Government  and  officials: 
how  his  Excellency  the  captain-general 
supplied  the  Gas  Company,  of  which 
the  chaste  and  tender-hearted  Chris- 
tina is  the  chief  shareholder,  with 
dark-complexioned  lamp-llfhters  at 
five  gold  ounces  a-head;  how  Mrs 
0*Donnell,  ^now  Countess  of  Lucena) 
lady  of  the  captain  -  general  of 
that  name,  procured  herself  a  snug 
little  income  b^  the  labour  of  four 
hundred  emanapadoM^  transferred  to 
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the  paternal  care  of  the  Marqnis  de 
las  Delicias,  chief  judge  of  the  mixed 
court  (!)  and  one  of  the  greaUst  slave' 
holders  in  Cuba — aU  these  statemeots 
being  given  upon  the  undeniable  au- 
thority of  a  letter  from  the  British 
consul-seneral  Crawford,  read  by 
the  chaSmum  of  the  Committee  abore 
referred  to.  And  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  prodndng  equally  re- 
liable authority  for  a  host  of  similar 
iniquities,  incredible  to  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  atrocious  immorality 
of  Spanish  colonial  administration, 
with  the  insatiable  greed  of  certain 
high  personages  in  Spain,  and  with 
the  immense  fortunes  amassed  by 
Cuban  captains-general.  ^*It  is  sdd,*' 
says  Consul-general  Crawford,  as 
quoted  by  Mr  Taylor,  ^^  that  upwards 
of  five  thousand  of  those  unfortunate 
wretches  (the  emancipados)  hare  been 
resdd  at  rates  of  mm  five  to  nine 
ounces,  by  which  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  doUars  have  been  made 
in  the  government-house,  one-sixth 
of  which  was  divided  amongst  the 
nnderlings,  from  the  colonial  secre- 
tory downwards."  **  I  heard  the 
other  day,"  says  Mr  Taylor,  "  of  a 
grand  new  ingmio  having  been  set  up 
by  Queen  Christina,  with  every  latest 
improvement ;  behold  the  secret ! " 
He  makes  bold  to  believe  that  not  a 
few  of  the  five  thousand  *^  unfortunate 
wretches,"  spoken  of  by  Mr  Craw- 
ford, might  be  found  doing  duty  in 
the  queen-mother's  plantation  and 
sugar-mill.  A  very  probable  hypothe- 
sis. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  means  by  which  the  estate  is 
worked,  and  the  gas-lamps  lighted, 
would  bear  investigation  quite  as  well 
as  the  mode  of  acquisition  of  the  funds 
invested  in  them  by  the  enormously 
wealthy  widow  of  the  Well-belovcJi 
Ferdinand. 

Those   recent  ^sitors   to    Cuba 
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who  have  written  of  what  they  there 
saw,  have  in  few  instances  done 
more  than  glance  at  the  subject. 
They  have  either  treated  it  superfi- 
cially, like  M.  Marmier,  who,  in  his 
love  of  locomotion  and  eagerness  to 
get  afloat  again,  dismisses  the  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles  in  three  or  four  hasty 
chapters;  or,  Ifte  Mr  Taylor,  their 
opportunities  of  hiveet^fation  have 
been  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
island.  Mr  Madden's  Uttle  volume  is 
of  a  special  and  statisticid  class ;  and^ 
as  far  as  it  goes,  we  think  well  of 
it,  notwithstanding  the  attack  made 
upon  it  by  Mr  Taylor,  who  is 
shocked  at  the  faulty  spelling  of 
Spanish  words  and  names,  and  who 
laughs  at  Mr  Madden  for  deprecating 
the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  States, 
which  he  (Mr  Taylor)  inclines  to 
advocate.  Madame  de  Merlin's  work 
is  much  more  copious  and  compre- 
hensive than  any  of  the  three  above 
named ;  but  if  her  sketches  of  Ha- 
vanese  society  and  manners  are 
pleasing  and  characteristic,  her  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  vivid,  and  her 
retrospective  historical  chapters  care- 
fol  and  scholarly,  on  the  other  hand 
she  is  frequently  biassed,  when  touch- 
ing on  matters  of  greater  practical 
importance,  by  the  joint  prejudices  of 
a  Frenchwoman  and  of  a  Spanish 
Creole ;  whilst  her  sex  necessarily 
precluded  her  from  acquaintance  with 
various  phases  of  Spanish  colonial 
Kfo,  and  from  exploring  those  wilder 
districts,  an  accoimt  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  completeness  of  a 
woric  on  Cuba  professing  thoroughly 
to  describe  the  island  and  its  motlepr 
population.  For  such  a  work  there  is 
abundant  room ;  and  of  such  a  one, 
in  this  century  of  intelligent  and 
enterprising  travellers,  we  confi- 
dently hope  before  long  to  welcome 
the  appearance. 
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ONWARD  TEITDENXIES. 


TO  AUOUSTUS  BEOIITALD  DUKSHUMMEB,  ESQ.  OF  8T  MIRBE58. 


My  Deab  Dunshunker, — Is  it 
too  great  a  liberty  to  inquire  into  the 
natare  of  your  present  avocations,  or 
to  ask  if  you  are  occupied  with  any 
magnificent  scheme  to  take  the  public 
mind  by  storm  ?  You  have  of  late 
maintained  so  mysterious  and  obsti- 
nate a  silence,  that  your  friends  are 
becoming  anxious  regarding  you. 
Like  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus,  you 
seem  to  be  sulking  in  your  tent, 
whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  are 
abroad  in  the  clear  sunlight,  making 
head  against  the  Trojan  army,  and 
skirmishing  in  the  front  of  their  ships. 
We  miss  you,  and  the  public  miss 
you.  Your  red  right  arm  was  wont 
to  be  seen  far  in  front  of  the  battle 
fray,  and,  at  the  moment  when  the 
political  strife  is  hottest,  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  countenance  of  our 
bravest  champion.  I  hope  there  is 
no  Brisels  in  the  case  ?  If  so,  tell  us 
which  of  the  Free-Traders  has  wronged 
you,  and  the  damsel  shall  be  imme- 
diately restored,  with  a  corresponding 
recompense  of  plunder. 

The  fact  is,  Dnnshunner,  that  we 
are  in  a  devil  of  a  scrape.  Matters 
have  not  turned  out  exactly  as  wo 
anticipated  ;  and,  although  we  are 
endeavouring  to  maintain  the  attitude 
of  perfect  confidence,  I  need  not  dis- 
guise from  you  my  conviction  that 
Free  Trade  has  proved  an  utter 
failure.  Of  course  yon  will  keep  this 
to  yourself.  We  cannot  venture  to 
let  it  be  publicly  known  that  we  have 
lost  faith  in  our  own  nostrums ;  and 
we  are  doing  all  we  can,  by  means  of 
mitigating  the  tenor  of  the  trade 
circulars,  to  keep  the  great  body  of 
the  manufacturers,  who  of  late  have 
shown  certain  symptoms  of  revolt,  at 
least  nentral  and  reasonably  quiet. 
Our  friend  Skinflint  of  the  Importa- 
Honist  is  fighting  a  most  praiseworthy 
battle,  and  every  one  must  admire 
the  pluck  which  he  has  exhibited 
under  extraordinarilv  difficult  drcum- 
stances.  He  has  had  not  only  to 
defend  the  general  policy  of  Free 
Trade,  but  to  maintain  that  his  own 
predictions  have  been  fulfilled  to  the 


very  letter— a  task  which  most  men 
would  have  considered  rather  ardu- 
ous, seeing  that  figures  are  entirely 
against  him,  and  that  all  the  facta 
which  have  occurred  are  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  his  prophecies.  Bnt 
Skinflint  is  an  invaluable  fellow  to 
lead  a  forlorn-hope.  He  can  prove 
to  you  that  an  nnfulflUed  prophecy  is 
quite  as  good  as  one  which  has  been 
accomplished,  and  he  Is  truly  superb 
upon  the  su^ect  of  the  natural  limits 
of  capital.  Political  economy,  as  you 
know,  has  long  been  my  favourite 
study;  but  I  fairly  confess  to  you 
that,  with  all  my  reading  and  acquired 
knowledge,  I  cannot  cope  with  Skin- 
flint. He  has  gone  so  deep  into  the 
science— he  has  dived  so  profoundly 
not  only  through  the  water  but  the 
mud,  that  to  follow  him  is  absolutely 
impossible  ;  and  —  to  pursue  the 
metaphor — you  can  only  ascertain 
the  whereabouts  of  this  unrivalled 
professor  of  the  art  of  sinking,  by  the 
dirt  which  ascends  to  the  surface,  and 
the  rising  of  the  fetid  bubbles.  At 
present  he  has  as  much  work  on  bis 
hands  as  might  stagger  the  stoutest 
Stagyrite.  The  farmers,  the  millers, 
the  sugar-refiners,  the  shipowners — 
yea,  the  verv  del^ates  of  the  work- 
ing-men— all  are  at  him  I  Yon  may 
conceive  what  a  breadth  of  buckler 
and  how  many  folds  of  brass  are 
necessary  to  shelter  him  agunst  such 
a  multitude  of  weapons;  yet  still 
Skinflint  combats  on.  I  wonder  if  he 
is  descended  from  the  Berserkars, 
who,  in  consequence  of  abstaining 
from  ablutions,  succeeded  at  length  in 
rendering  their  hides  invulnerable  ? 

The  fanners — poor  devils! — are 
entirely  up  the  spout.  I  will  admit 
that  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  but  my 
sorrow  arises  firom  no  maudlin  com- 
passion for  their  misfortunes.  You 
are  aware  that  I  never  had  any  sym- 
pathy with  things  bncolic.  I  always 
considered  the  towns  as  the  proper 
habitations  for  mankind,  and  have 
maintained  the  opinion  that  the 
sooner  we  could  get  rid  of  the  country 
the  better.    What  man  of  common 
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sense  cares  one  farthing  for  cows,  or 
battercops,  or  sheep  ?  Are  we  in  the 
nineteenth  centniy  to  pin  cor  faith 
to  the  Georgics,  or  to  babble  in 
senile  imbecility  about  green  fields  ? 
What  care  I  about  purling  brooks  ? 
They  may  be  useful  for  a  dye- 
work,  or  as  the  means  of  motive 
power,  but  otherwise  they  are  entirely 
superfluous;  and  we  may  thank  those 
idiots,  the  poets — ^who,  by  the  way, 
are  perfectly  useless,  for  not  one  of 
them  pays  Income  Tax — ^for  having 
created  a  false  impression  about  them. 
I  cordially  agreed  with  Cobden,  that 
the  sooner  we  could  lay  Manchester 
side  by  side  with  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  better ;  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  obtuseness  of  those 
pig-headed  scoundrels,  the  Yankees, 
who,  forsooth,  have  got  a  crotchet  in 
their  heads  about  maintaining  their 
own  miserable  industry,  the  job  would 
have  been  done  long  ago.  Had 
Jonathan  acted  by  us  fairly,  as  he 
was  in  honour  bound  to  do  —  bad  he 
demolished  his  mills,  blown  out  his 
furnaces,  shut  up  his  mines,  and  pass- 
ed an  Act  of  Congress  to  inflict  the 
penalty  of  death  upon  any  presump- 
tuous loafer  who  should  attempt  to 
manufacture  a  single  article  in  the 
United  States,  my  life  upon  it  that 
at  the  present  moment  we  should 
have  be^en  driving  a  roaring  trade! 
But  the  infatuated  blockhead  wont 
have  our  goods,  and  is  actually 
heightening  his  tariffd  to  restrict  their 
admission  still  further !  The  German 
ninny-hammers  and  pragmatical 
Spaniards  are  doing  the  same  thing  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  our  whole  anti- 
cipations have  been  violently  frus- 
tated.  Perhaps  you  see  now  why  I 
am  sorry  for  the  farmers.  My  regret 
is,  that  their  power  of  purchase  has 
decreased  —  that  they  can't  buy  from 
ns  as  formerly — and  that,  in  short,  the 
home  market  is  going  to  the  mischief. 
Personally,  I  am  connected  with  an 
exporting  house  ;  and  yet  I  must 
acknowMge  candidly  that  business 
is  anything  but  brisk.  We  have  over- 
done the  thing  in  trying  to  get  up  an 
enormous  increase  of  exportatious  ; 
and  the  conse<^uence  is,  that  we  have 
cansed  a  glut  m  many  of  the  foreign 
markets.  It  is  not  impossible  that, 
before  a  healthy  demand  is  restored, 
new  competitors  may  step  in,  and  our 
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grand  staple  of  calico^  upon  which 
the  prosperity  of  Britain  entirely 
depends,  go  down  to  a  further  dis- 
count. These  are  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions, but  I  cannot  quite  banish  them 
from  my  mind.  I  look  forward  with 
considerable  apprehension  to  the  time 
when  we  shall  fairly  have  eaten  up 
the  farmers.  Of  course,  when  that 
arrives,  we  must  look  out  for  another 
class  to  devour;  and,  according  to 
my  view,  the  Fundholder  is  the  next 
in  order.  He  will  make  a  hideous 
row  when  he  finds  himself  marked  out 
for  general  mastication,  but  no  doubt 
we  shall,  somehow  or  other,  contrive 
to  stifle  his  cries.  His  fate  is  per- 
fectly natural.  In  all  cases  of  ship- 
wreck, when  the  supplies  of  provisions 
are  exhausted,  the  fattest  individual 
of  the  crew  is  selected  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  rest.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  pitch  upon  a  lean  victim ;  for  the 
amount  of  suffering  is  the  same  in 
either  case,  and  the  economical  prin- 
ciple is  to  secure  the  largest  amount 
of  supply.  Of  course  he  roust  be 
dealt  with  gently.  We  have  the  high 
authority  of  Seneca  for  supposing 
that  graidual  phlebotomy  is  an  easy 
manner  of  death  ;  and  we  shall  not 
put  an  end  to  him  in  a  hurry.  He  is 
unquestionably  a  ftill-blooded  animal; 
and,  when  tapped,  will  yield  as  readily 
as  a  barrel  of  October. 

All  this,  however,  is  mere  anticipa- 
tion ;  and  doubtless  you  have  already 
in  your  own  mind  maturely  considered 
our  prospects.  What  presses  upon 
ns  most  immediately,  is  the  chance  of 
a  speedy  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
and  a  new  general  election.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  the  Whigs  cannot  hope 
to  remain  in  ofElce  long.  With  all  my 
regard  for  that  party,  I  must  admit 
that  they  are  a  shocking  bad  set,  in  so 
far  as  business  is  concerned,  and  their 
exclusiveness  is  really  quite  insuffer- 
able. Had  they  reconstructed  the 
Cabinet  upon  a  liberal  footing,  by 
taking  in  half-a-dozen  of  us  origind 
Free-Traders,  there  might  have  been 
no  occasion  for  any  dissolution  until 
the  expiry  of  the  seven  years.  Our 
demands  were  not  extravagant.  Cob- 
den would  have  done  the  business  of 
the  War-Office  in  a  highly  creditable 
manner.  Bright  would  have  been  too 
happy  to  go  out  as  Grovemor-General 
of  India,  and  look  after  the  growth  of 
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cotton.  Joseph  Hame  1b  at  least  as 
fitted  for  the  aitaation  of  Chancelior 
^f  the  Exchequer  as  Sir  Charles 
Wood;  or  if  Jo8q[>h  is  rather  too 
aodeat,  why  not  oir  nndaanted 
M'Gregor?  He  is  the  onlj  manidiye 
who  can  improyis^  a  budget  at  a 
quarter  of  an  hoards  notice.  I  myatftt 
flhoold  have  been  happy  to  have  served 
in  a  sabordinate  capacity.  Williams, 
Walmsley,  or  Kershaw,  would  giadly 
have  relieyed  Earl  Grey  from  the 
tronble  of  looking  after  the  colonies ; 
and  I  really  think  that,  with  such  an 
infoaion  of  new  talent,  the  GoTem- 
ment  might  have  gone  on  swimmingly. 
Of  coarse,  we  idioald  have  put  an  end 
at  once  to  that  ridicnlons  Protestant 
iiowl  about  Papal  aggression,  which 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  spbric  of 
Free  l^ade,  and  to  1^  liberal  tendea- 
<des  of  the  age.  Black  cattle  are  ad- 
mitted dnty  free;  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  carding  shoold  be  con- 
sidered contraband,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  a  slight  peonUarity  in  the 
ooloorofhjslegs.  Let  him  call  him- 
self anything  he  pleases— what  need 
we  care?  Protestantism,  my  dear 
BnnAanoer,  is  abont  the  only  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  our  becoming 
perfect  cosmopolitans.  Why  shonld 
we,  of  all  people  on  the  earth,  a£fect 
eccentric  distmctions?  Luther  was 
a  sad  fool.  If  he  had  played  his 
cards  properly,  he  might  have  been  a 
bishop  or  a  cardiaal,  or  anything  else 
he  chose,  and  we  dionld  have  been 
spared  the  trouble  of  this  hubbub 
about  a  matter  which  seems  to  me  of 
no  earthly  consequenoe.  But  our 
friend  Lord  John  is,  as  von  know,  as 
obstinate  as  a  whole  oroye  of  pigs, 
and  will  always  take  his  own  way. 
And  a  very  nice  mess  of  it  he  has 
made  this  time,  to  be  sure  I 

However,  the  Whigs  did  not  choose 
to  come  to  us,  though  they  were  glad 
enough  to  make  overtures  to  Graham 
and  Gladstone,  and  the  rest  of  that 
lot,  who,  after  all,  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  them.  In  consequence, 
they  now  feel  themselves  more 
rioketty  than  ever.  The  Protection- 
ists are  making  powerful  head,  and 
gaining  strength  daily;  and  I  cannot 
look  forward  to  a  new  general  election 
without  feelings  of  great  anxiety.  I 
quite  concur  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed  l^  that  patriotic  creature. 


Colonel  Feyronaet  Thompson,  that  be 
would  as  lieve  see  London  ocoapiei 
by  a  foreign  army,  as  the  Protectum- 
ist  party  In  power.  I  do  believe  that, 
in  such  an  event,  the  canae  of  Free 
Trade  would  be  desperate.  Yon  see 
we  have  no  party  whatever  in  tiiO 
country  to  fall  bads  upon  for  support. 
The  artisans  are  declaring  against 
us ;  the  small  traders  have  been  un* 
merciiiilly  rooked;  the  shopke^ters 
are  making  no  profits;  and,  as  to 
Ireland,  it  is  more  than  beginning  to 
wince  under  the  operation  of  a  system 
which  has  destroyed  its  only  product 
We  have  tried  to  keep  Hhe  Irish  in 
good  humour  for  a  year  or  so.  by 
hinting  at  an  immediate  iaflnx  of 
English  capital  That  idea  was  mine. 
It  was  not  by  any  means  a  bad 
dodge  while  it  lasted,  and  onr  friends 
of  the  press  took  care  to  do  it  fuH 
justice.  But,  after  all,  it  was  merely 
a  dodge.  As  for  English  capital 
going  to  Ireland,  where  no  possible 
expenditure  could  insure  a  penny  of 
rent,  the  thing  is  as  preposterous  as 
the  notion  w  applying  guano,  for 
agricultural  purposes,  to  the  island  of 
Ichaboe  I  Notwithstanding,  we  have 
done  some  good.  We  have  ruined 
the  proprietors,  and  starved  a  reason- 
able portion  of  the  peasantry  ;  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  the  same  opera- 
tion is  going  on  in  the  Hebrides. 
Labour  in  the  towns  wHl,  no  doubt, 
be  considerably  cheapened  in  conse- 
quence. But  we  cannot  calculate 
with  certainty  on  the  support  of  Iridi 
members  after  a  new  electioiL  They 
won't  w<m4c  together  as  formerly. 
We  miss  our  perished  Daniel,  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  a  capital 
ally,  if  you  gave  him  a  sufficient 
equivalent. 

It  is  no  use  disguising  the  truth ; 
the  Protectionists  are  like  enough  to 
beat  us.  There  is  a  vigour  and  a  per- 
severance about  that  party  which  I 
am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  they 
first  beffan  to  look  really  formidable, 
we  took  the  utmost  pains  to  write 
them  down ;  and,  if  good  sheer  abuse 
and  hard  hitting  could  have  aooom- 
pHsfaed  that  obj^  we  ought  to  have 
succeeded.  We  worked  the  old  joke 
about  a  ProtecUonist  being  a  spectacle 
as  rare  as  a  mummy  in  a  glass-case, 
until  it   was   perfectly   threadbare. 
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We  sneered  at  and  scouted  their 
statistics.  We  qnestioned  their 
sanity,  and  talked  with  mysterious 
compassion  about  Bedlam.  We  as- 
sored  than,  that  to  restore  protection 
to  native  industry  was  as  hopdess  as 
an  attempt  to  re-establish  the  Hep- 
tarchy. We  used  and  abused,  in 
eveiy  way,  that  fine  metaphor  touch- 
ing ^'the  winds  of  heaven  and  the 
waves  of  ocean;*'  and  we  pressed 
poets  into  our  service  to  celebrate  the 
<sheap  loaf  in  dithyrambics.  We  re- 
viled Disraeli,  misrepresented  Newde- 
gate,  lampooned  Geoive  Frederick 
Young,  and  insinuated  that  Lord 
Stanley  was  a  traitor.  Finally, 
we  became  affectionate,  and  warned 
the  besotted  Protectionists  of  the 
danger  which  was  hanging,  in  a 
heavy  cloud,  over  their  devoted 
heads.  We  did  everything  which 
ingenuity  could  suggest  to  prevent 
the  mummy  firom  being  resuscitated ; 
but  Cheops  has  come  again  to  life 
with  a  vengeance,  and  has  given  us  a 
ahrewd  blow  on  the  skull  as  he  started 
lull  armed  from  bis  sarcophagus.  We 
must  now  deal  with  him  as  a  reality, 
not  as  a  shadow ;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  aver  that  I  am  inordi- 
nately eager  for  the  encounter. 

Still,  something  must  be  done ;  and 
our  first  duty,  aooDrding  to  my  notion, 
is  to  look  out  for  new  candidates. 
To  the  disgrace  of  human  nature  be 
it  spoken,  some  of  our  most  esteemed 
Teterans  have  little  prospect  of  being 
again  returned  by  their  present  con- 
•tituendes.  Thore  will  be  changes, 
and  changes  too  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary kind;  and  that  circumstance 
renders  it  the  more  necessary  for  us 
to  prevent,  at  all  hazards,  a  dissolu- 
tion. You  may  now,  my  dear  Dun- 
«hunner,  fath<Hn  the  rend  object  of 
this  letter.  We  want  you  to  come 
into  Parliament,  on  the  independent, 
Ministerial,  or  anv  other  intact  you 
please,  provided  that,  when  returned, 
you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  vote, 
and  the  aid  of  your  powerful  elo- 
quence upon  any  occasion  when  the 
cause  of  Free  Irade  may  be  in  jeo- 
pardy. I  know  what  your  own  pri- 
vate leanings  are,  but  these  are  not 
times  to  be  scrupulous.  The  League 
expects  every  man  to  go  the  entire 
hog.  If  yon  want  a  subscription,  or 
— ^what  would  suit  us  better—the 
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promise  of  a  place,  say  so  at  once, 
and  you  shall  have  either.  But,  if 
you  follow  my  advice,  you  will  con* 
tent  yourself  with  a  posidve  promise. 
We  are  strong  enough  to  wring  any- 
thing from  tiie  Whigs  in  case  of 
emergency;  and  as  in  all  human 
probability,  judging  from  the  past,  no 
single  week  can  pass  over  without  the 
shadow  of  a  crisis,  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  terms  for  you,  better  and 
earlier  than  you  might  suppose.  Some 
few  pickings  there  are  still  left,  which 
ture  well  worth  a  gentleman's  accep- 
tance ;  and  it  wiU  be  your  own  fault 
if,  after  havmg  taken  your  seat,  you  do 
not  make  your  parliiunentary  position 
advantageous  in  more  wavs  than  one. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  an 
immedliate  vacancv  in  the  Dreepdaiiy 
Burghs?  Well,  then,  you  must  even 
mai^  up  your  mind  to  come  south 
and  attack  a  Saxon  garrison.  I  have 
one  or  two  places  in  my  eye,  either  of 
which  you  will  be  sure  to  carry  in  a 
canter,  provided  some  fiery  fanatical 
follow  does  not  start  up  to  oppose 
you.  They  are  cotton  boroughs  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  mlllocracy; 
and  I  think  yon  are  certain  to  step  in, 
provided  matters  are  property  man* 
aged,  at  the  expense  of  a  small  judi- 
cious outlay.  And  here,  I  know,  yon 
will  begin  to  object— You  cannot 
afibrd  the  expense,  &c.  My  dear 
friend,  you  mugt  afibrd  it,  if  you  wish 
to  cut  any  figure  in  life,  or  to  make 
yourself  accounted  worthy  of  pur* 
diase.  No  parsimonv  is  so  ill-judged 
as  that  which  boggles  at  the  out* 
lay  of  an  election.  No  matter  how 
many  firkins  of  beer  may  be  con- 
sumed in  the  course  of  the  can* 
vass — how  many  hundred  dosen  goes 
of  brandy- and- water  may  lubri- 
cate the  throats  of  the  thirsty  pot- 
waUopers  and  freemen  who  espouse 
your  cause,  and  bear  your  colours-* 
the  true  principle  is  to  consider  these 
charges  as  a  debt  which  a  grateihl 
Ministry  must  refund  on  the  first 
convenient  opportunity,  with  such 
rate  of  interest  as  you  are  fairly  en- 
titled to  expect,  taking  into  account 
the  risk  which  you  have  run,  and  the 
labour  which  you  have  performed  om 
then*  behalf.  Altogether  indepen* 
dently  of  this,  a  seat  in  Parliament  is 
well  worth  the  expense.  It  ^ves  you 
a  position  in  society  which  is  others 
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wise  difficult  to  attain ;  and  any  roan 
who  can  talk  as  yon  do,  glibly  and 
off-hand,  is  certain,  before  a  session  is 
over,  to  pnsh  himself  forward  into 
notoriety. 

I'll  tell  you  why  we  want  you,  and 
I  shall  do  so  with  the  most  perfect 
frankness  and  nnreserye.  Our  best 
men  are  .used  up.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Secret  Committee,  of  whose 
views  I  am  the  humble  expositor, 
Cobden  is  no  longer  worth  his  weight 
in  oakum  for  any  practical  purpose 
whatever.  We  committed  a  mon* 
strous  mistake  in  subscribing  that 
unlucky  fund.  We  ought  to  have 
remembered  the  story  of  the  soldier 
who  carried  with  desperate  gallantry 
a  redoubt  the  morning  after  ho  had 
been  rooked  of  his  last  penny  at 
cribbage,  but  who  invariably  declined 
to  volunteer  for  any  subsequent 
enterprise,  in  consequence  of  the 
iujudidous  douceur  awarded  him  by 
the  commanding  officer.  Just  so 
Las  it  been  with  Cobden.  The  testi- 
monial turned  his  head.  You  re- 
member the  awful  exhibition  he 
made  of  himself,  when,  in  attempt- 
ing to  lecture  the  farmers  on  the 
best  method  of  cultivating  land, 
he  assumed  the  character  of  a 
country  gentleman ;  and  the  undying 
ridicule  which  was  excited  by  the 
Immediate  publication  of  a  litho- 
graphed plan  of  his  estate,  which, 
in  a  good  year,  might  pasture  a 
couple  of  cows,  and  afford  precarious 
subsistence  besides  to  a  brood  of 
goslings?  Then  came  his  Peace 
platform  tomfoolery,  just  at  the 
very  time  when  war  was  becoming 
universal  on  the  Continent,  and 
]X)volutions  were  springing  like  mines 
under  the  feet  of  every  government. 
Then,  again,  instead  of  cajoling  the 
bucollos,  ho  chose  openly  to  defy 
and  insult  them  at  Leeds;  and  the 
rf  suit  has  been  that,  from  that  hour, 
every  man  connected  in  the  most 
remote  degree  with  the  landed  inte- 
ix>8t  has  drawn  off  from  our  body. 
In  tho  House  of  Commons  he  can 
hardly  command  an  audience.  The 
Liberal  whlppers-in  say  that  a  speech 
of  his  is  equivalent  to  a  dozen  votes 
added  to  tho  Opposition  minority, 
and  the?  never  see  him  crossing  the 
threshold  without  quaking  with  terror 
lest  he  should  take  it  into  his  head 


[May, 

to  commence  a  harangue.  Brig^i% 
eloquence  is*  usually  smothered  bj 
cries  of  '*0h,  oh,"  and  derisive 
cheering.  He  is  a  sturdy  chap  in 
his  way,  but  woefully  injudidons^ 
and  he  has  been  so  exceedin^y 
rude  to  Lord  John  RusseU,  that  the 
Whigs  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
hbn.  Old  Joe  is  rapidly  becxmiiog 
imbedle.  He  can  no  lon^r  fumble 
with  figures  as  be  used  to  do;  and  his 
perception,  in  most  cases,  is  not  sufil*- 
ciently  dear  to  enable  him  to  state 
the  *'  tottle  of  the  whole"  with  aoco- 
racy.  I  love  and  revere  the  veteran,, 
but  I  am  afraid  his  best  days  are 
gone  by.  Mibier  Gibson  wonH  do; 
and  of  course  we  have  too  much 
respect  for  our  cause  to  allow 
M'Gregor  to  come  down  to  Westmin- 
ster without  his  muzzle.  We  require, 
of  all  things,  a  new  hand  with  gentle- 
manly manners,  an  easy  address, 
some  flow  of  language,  and  a  slight 
dash  of  humonrr-one  who  will  not 
weaiy  the  House  with  interminable 
statistics,  or  get  into  a  passion 
because  he  is  contradicted,  or  futen 
upon  his  opponent  with  the  brute 
ferodty  of  a  bull-dog.  We  want 
some  fellow  not  fuUy  committed  t» 
Free  Trade,  who  can  keep,  as  it  were, 
on  our  flanks,  and  amuse  the  enemy 
at  times  by  suggesting  artides  of  con- 
dition. He  must  have  no  one-sidei 
predilections,  no  abstract  preferenoo 
for  the  Cottonocracy  over  the  other 
Interests  of  Britain.  He  must  appear 
to  be  animated  by  a  fine,  generous, 
patriotic  spirit — ever  ready  to  listea 
to  distress,  and  always  eager  te- 
condole  with  it.  Fine  wor£,  yon 
are  aware,  butter  no  parsnips,  but 
they  are  fine  words  notwithstanding.  , 
This  is  the  part  which  we  wish  yo»» 
to  undertake,  if  .you  consent  to  com» 
among  us.  The  fact  is,  that  we 
must  do  something  of  the  kind  if  we 
wish  to  escape  annihilation.  I  am 
afraid  we  have  derived  no  benefit 
from  sneering  at  the  farmers.  The 
proposals  which  were  made  in  the 
public  prints  for  their  wholesale 
emigration  have  excited  general  dis*- 
gust,  and  men  are  beginning  to  ask 
each  other  what  crime  the  agricul- 
turists have  committed,  to  justlff 
the  infliction  of  such  penalties  ?  The 
question,  of  course,  is  a  foolish  one. 
Every  sound  economist  knows  that 
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the  fSumera  are  mere  creatures  of 
cirenmstance,  and  that  their  interests 
cannot  be  allowed  for  one  moment 
to  stand  in  the  war  of  the  approach- 
ing supremacy  of  Manchester.  Bnt, 
nnfortanately,  all  men  are  not  poli- 
tical economists,  and  we  most,  for 
some  time  at  least,  humoar  their 
fancies.  I  should  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  admit  that 
any  feeltnffs  of  compassion  should 
have  weight  in  the  settlement  of  a 
great  nauonal  question;  and  you, 
who  know  me  well,  will  do  me  the 
credit  to  believe  that  I  could  see 
every  farm-house  in  England  made 
desolate,  and  the  inmates  transported 
to  the  antipodes,  without  the  weak- 
ness of  shedding  a  tear.  We  cannot, 
however,  expect  so  much  Spartan 
stoicism  from  the  masses.  They  are 
still  by  far  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  clergy ;  and  it  will  be 
some  time  before  we  can  eradicate 
fh>m  their  minds  the  lingering  fibres 
of  superstition.  I  agree  in  the  main 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  the 
other  night  by  that  trump,  Joseph 
Sandars  of  Yarmouth,  that  all  we 
have  or  ought  to  regard,  is  the 
interest  of  the  manufacturers.  Bid 
you  observe  what  he  said  ?  Excuse 
me  if  I  quote  the  passage.  ^^  Look 
at  the  fearful  consequences  which 
would  result  to  the  commercial  classes 
of  the  country,  if  their  powers  of  com- 
petition with  foreign  nations  were 
weakened  or  crippled.  If  that  large 
portion  of  the  community  did  not 
spin  and  weave  for  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  the  subsistence  and  hap- 
piness of  millions  of  our  population 
would  be  destroyed.  That  competi- 
tion went  on  day  by  day,  and  year 
hf  year,  increasing  in  force  and  intel- 
ligence, and  formed  the  great  social 
question  of  our  times.  If  adequate 
provision  were  not  made  for  that 
class  of  the  population,  there  must  be 
danger."  Sandars  was  undeniably 
right;  but  what  demon  could  have 
possessed  Sandars  to  make  him  say  so 
in  as  many  words?  It  amounts  to  a 
pore  and  unqualified  admission  of  the 
real  truth,  that  Free  Trade  was  in- 
tended to  operate,  and  must  operate, 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  exporting 
houses,  to  the  ruin  of  all  other  interests 
in  the  country;  but  was  it  in  any 
way  necessary  to  tell  the  country 


that  ?  These  are  the  sort  of  speeches 
which  are  playing  the  mischief  with 
US.  Uow  can  we  attempt  to  bam- 
boozle the  shopkeepers  who  are  losing 
custom,  and  the  artisans  who  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  the  small 
tradesmen  who  are  verging  towards 
the  Gazette,  if  members  of  our  own 
party  will  have  the  consummate  im- 
prudence to  tell  them  that  they  are 
merely  parts  of  a  general  holocaust — 
infinitesimal  faggots  of  a  grand  pile  of 
British  industry  which  is  to  be  fired,  in 
order  that  the  aged  phoenix  of  cotton- 
spinning  may  be  regenerated,  and 
soar,  triumphant  and  alone,  from  the 
heart  of  the  smouldering  ashes  ?  Our 
game  is  to  keep  all  these  things  in 
the  background.  Three  years  ago,  al 
one  of  our  private  Manchester  con- 
ferences, I  indicated  the  course  which 
we  should  pursue.  My  advice  was-^ 
on  no  account  to  break  with  the 
farmers.  I  represented  that,  when 
agricultural  distress  arrived,  as  it 
must  do  immediately,  our  first  busi- 
ness was  to  attribute  that  entirely  to 
exceptional  causes—such  as  a  good 
harvest,  which  we  could  have  little 
difficulty  in  doing,  considering  the 
deficiency  of  agricultural  statistics. 
That,  I  said,  would  gain  us  a  year. 
Next,  we  could  fall  back  upon  the 
subject  of  rent,  and  sow  dissension  in 
the  bucolic  ranks,  by  alleging  that  the 
whole  loss  might  be  met  by  a  remis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  and 
that  they  were  in  fact  the  only 
parties  interested.  I  explained  that 
this  line  of  policy,  if  properly  and 
dextrously  pursued,  could  not  fail  ti> 
add  enormously  to  our  strength, 
since,  by  radicalising  the  farmers,  we 
must  separate  them  entirely  from  the 
landloros,  and  make  them  ready  toola 
for  our  grand  final  move— which,  I 
need  not  say,  is  the  repudiation  of 
the  National  Debt.  My  advice  was 
not  only  applauded,  but  adopted. 
We  surmounted  the  diifficulties  of  the 
first  year  pretty  well ;  and,  but  for 
the  folly  of  some  of  our  own  men,  we 
should  by  this  time  have  had  the 
farmers  clamouring  on  our  side.  Cob- 
den,  however,  revued  them  in  all  the 
terms  which  his  choice  and  polished 
imagination  could  suggest;  others 
told  them  to  go  to  Australia  or  to  the 
devil,  whichever  they  might  think 
best;  and  now  Sandars  deliberately 
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comes  forward,  and  lets  the  cat  oat 
of  the  bag !  I  ask  yon,  Danahanner, 
if  it  is  not  enough  to  make  any  man  of 

Earts  and  intellect  as  rabid  as  a  March 
are,  when  he  sees  his  finest  and  best- 
adjosted  schemes  utterly  ruined  by 
such  deplorable  bungling  ?  Our  only 
chance  is  to  gain  time.  Give  me 
another  year,  or  eighteen  months 
more,  at  the  utmost,  of  the  present 
Parliament,  and,  I  trust,  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  Fundholder  will  be 
sealed.  If  we  can  extend  the  suf- 
frage in  the  mean  time,  so  much  the 
better.  We  have  managed  to  get  up 
a  tolerable  hatred  of  taxatbn.  Tl^ 
«nti-excise  party  is  very  powerful, 
and,  by  giving  them  a  lilt,  we  might 
knock  off  several  more  millions  fnim 
the  revenue.  Cardwell,  and  some  of 
that  soft-headed  set,  who  call  them- 
selves Peelites,  wish  to  take  the  duties 
off  tea,  and  they  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  encouraged.  Tobacco  follows 
next,  of  course ;  and  as  smoking  and 
snuffing  are  now  almost  universal, 
the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  these 
articles  would  be  immensely  popular. 
Malt  goes,  and  so  does  sugar,— and 
then,  my  dear  friend,  whereas  your 
revenue,  and  where    the  means  of 

Saying  the  interest  of  the  national 
ebt  ?  DonH  you  see  what  a  beauti- 
ful field  is  open  to  us,  if  we  can  only 
keep  our  own  men  from  making  pre- 
mature disclosures,  and  pander  pro- 
perly to  the  public  appetite  for  get- 
ting rid  of  taxation  ?  By  itself,  direct 
taxation  cannot  stand  six  months. 
That  fact  in  natural  history  has  been 
ascertained  by  so  many  experiments, 
and  consequent  revolutions,  from  the 
days  of  Wat  Tyler  downwards,  that  I 
need  not  fatigue  you  by  recapitulating 
them.  The  reimposition  of  the  In- 
come Tax  for  three  years  is  an  im- 
mense point  in  our  favour.  I  never  felt 
fio  nervous  in  my  life  as  during  the 
Ministerial  crisis,  when  it  appeared 
possible  that  Stanley  might  come  in. 
I  knew  that,  if  he  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  Government,  the  Income  Tax 
was  doomed,  and  then,  of  course,  we 
must  have  had  a  revision  of  the  tariff; 
and  probably  he  would  have  proposed 
to  levy  such  duties  upon  imports  as 
might  put  the  British  artisan,  labourer, 
and  grower,  on  a  fair  level  to  compete 
with  the  foreigner,  at  least  in  respect 
of  taxation.    Had  he  succeeded,  our 


game  was  up.  But,  most  fortunately, 
we  have  escaped  that  danger.  I  shall 
ever  regard  the  g^aas  house  in  Hyde 
Park  with  feelings  of  peculiar  grati- 
tude ;  for  I  am  convinced  that,  Imt  for 
that  sublime  erection,  we  should  have 
lost  the  services  of  Sir  Chailes  Wood, 
and,  with  him,  lost  all  chanoe  of 
canying  into  execution  those  scbemeB 
which  we  consider  most  Important  for 
the  entire  ascenden<^  of  Manchester. 
Fortunately,  Wood  is  spared  to  nt. 
He  is  an  excellent  confiding  creatosB 
-^as  innocent  as  a  lamb  who  is 
tempted  into  the  predncta  of  the 
slaughter-house  by  the  profiler  of  n 
bundi  of  clover;  and  if  we  cm 
mani^e  to  keep  him  in  office  a  little 
longer,  why,  between  ourselves,  I 
think,  Dnnidumner,  we  may  look  upon 
the  matter  as  achieved. 

Did  you  ever  read  M  Cobbett% 
political  writings  ?  It  is  rather  funny 
to  refer  to  these  just  now.  We  are 
precisely  in  the  state  which  be  vati- 
cinated some  tiiirty  years  ago,  when 
viewing  prospectively  the  effects  of 
Peel's  Cunwigr  Act  of  1819 :  and  I 
confess  that  I  have  lately  conceived 
a  wonderfol  respea  for  the  presoienoe 
and  sagacity  of  that  queer  ill-rego- 
lated  genius.  I  call  Mm  ill-regulated, 
because  I  believe  that,  were  he  alive, 
we  should  have  found  him  our  bittereat 
opponent  in  anv  scheme  which 
involved,  as  ours  does,  the  expatria- 
tion of  the  British  yeomanry.  The 
old  fool  had  a  heart— that  is^  the 
amount  of  cellular  or  meduUary  tiasne, 
whidb  anatomically  answers  to  that 
portion  of  the  human  frame,  was 
acted  upon  by  natural  unpulses,  which 
it  is  the  dn^  of  the  scientific  Free- 
Trader  to  control  We  of  Manchester 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  above 
any  such  deplorable  weakness.  But, 
setUng  his  heart  endrelv  aside.  Cob- 
bett  had  a  head,  and  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  for  us  that  that  head  is  moul* 
dering  in  the  grave.  He  would  have 
broaded  the  grand  question  too  early, 
and  therelnr  given  our  booty  time  to 
escape  ;  whereas,  now,  we  have  the 
fondholders  gone  to  sleep,  like  phea- 
sants on  a  tree  at  sunset.  If  no  un- 
toward balking— no  alarum  on  the 
part  of  our  own  lurchers  unsettlea 
them — they  are  safe  enou^.  Grant- 
ing that  they  are  startled  for  an  hi** 
stent,  a  very  little  delay  will  suffice 
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to  pnt  each  bird's  neck  benealh  its 
wing;  and  then— hey,  my  fellow 
comitrTmai,  for  the  brimstome-mstcb, 
and  the  sack  to  receive  the  fallen  1 
Let  them  kick  and  spar  as  they  like 
afterwards — it  is  a  mere  question  of 
the  expenditnre  of  feathers. 

Of  conrse  yon  are  quite  aware  of 
tiie  present  state  of  the  colcoies. 
Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  of  our 
men  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them 
at  once,  whidi  they  thought  might  be 
done  by  a  simultaneous  withdrawal 
of  the  tro<ms.  I  have  seen  tins  plan 
reeommended  more  than  once  in  re- 
spectable quarters,  and  the  arguments 
in  its  fivonr  are  not  without  plausi- 
bility ;  still,  I  think  it  better  that  we 
should  abstain  firom  actiye  measures, 
and  allow  the  colonies  to  drop  ofty 
like  blighted  fruit,  as  they  must  na- 
turally do,  without  any  yiolent  effort 
on  our  pao't.  Under  the  operation 
of  Free  Trade,  colonies  can  be  of  no 
earthly  use  to  us.  We  do  nothing 
for  them,  and  they  do  nothing  fbr  us ; 
tiierefore,  the  sooner  we  cut  the 
oable,  and  let  them  go,  the  better.  The 
Whigs  are  doing  all  they  can  to  pre- 
cipitate tiie  crisis  with  Canada.  The 
remoTal  of  the  seat  cf  Government  to 
Quebec  will  give  such  an  impetus  to 
the  Annexatk>n  party,  that  the  Cana- 
•das  must  go  over  to  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  all  the  scruples  which 
may  be  preferred  by  those  fools  who 
talk  of  loyalty  as  if  it  were  something 
hereditary,  or,  indeed,  as  if  loyalty 
were  otherwise  than  an  absirfute 
sham.  We  know  better.  Crowns 
are  usually  estimated  according  to  die 
value  of  the  jewds  which  th^  con- 
tain ;  and,  if  certain  jewels  are  de- 
tached from  their  setting,  and  trans- 
itored,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  remanent  bullion 
oirdet.  You  take  me?  This  involves 
a  point  which  we  don't  wish  to  broach 
at  present,  though  we  have  long  had 
It  in  view.  Do  you  take  anv  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  France  ?  That,  now, 
is  a  country  worth  livingin !  None  of 
vour  aristocrats  there !  Why,  if  Eng- 
land were  France,  you  or  I,  Dun- 
shunner,  might  be  riding  in  the  royal 
carriages,  with  half  a  squadron  of  the 
Guards  before  and  behind  us,  receiv- 
ing that  homage  which  is  the  due  of 
genius,  political  wisdom,  and  re- 
condite science,  instead  of  tramping. 


as  we  do,  on  foot,  at  the  perpetual 
risk  of  catarrhs.  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  coolness  of  our 
little  friend  Louis  Blanc,  who,  as  he 
was  stepping  into  one  of  old  Louis 
Philippe's  vehicles,  specially  devoted 
by  the  Provisional  Government  to  the 
servioe  of  the  Lilliputian  patriot,  thus 
addressed,  with  a  graceful  wave  of 
his  hand,  a  group  of  envying  ouvriers : 
— **  My  friends !  one  of  these  days  we 
shall  o//  of  us  ride  in  our  curriages  1** 
There  is  a  suUimity  about  this  which 
utterly  distances  our  feebler  flights  of 
imagination.  We  have  never  beoi 
able  hitherto  to  hold  out  higher  ex- 
pectations to  the  people  than  what 
are  inferred  by  pictures  of  gigantic 
pots  of  beer  and  dropsical  loaves ; 
and  we  have  tried  these  baits  so  often 
that  they  have  bow  lost  something  of 
their  freshness,  and  much  of  their 
original  significance.  We  really  must 
have  some  new  device  for  our  ban- 
ners. I  wish  you  would  turn  your 
mind  to  this,  and  let  me  have  your 
opinion  what  kind  of  property  would 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  million. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  Giron- 
dists? That  is  t^e  new  name  we 
have  got  for  Graham  and  his  party, 
and  it  seems  to  me  a  very  happy  one. 
Hitherto  they  have  played  remark- 
ably well  into  our  hands,  but  th^  are 
deariy  not  to  be  trusted.  As  Watt 
remarks,  in  his  treatise  on  the  steam- 
engine,  there  are  wheds  within 
wheels;  and  those  gentlemen  have 
been  so  extremely  gyratory  in  theur 
motions,  that  it  is  impossible  with  the 
least  certahitytopredicatethedirection 
of  their  course.  One  thing,  however, 
seems  to  me  perfectly  clear — ^they 
never  can  join  the  Protectionists. 
Two  years  ago  I  should  have  hesitated 
to  say  this  authorital^ely,  but  they 
have  thrown  away  so  many  excellent 
diances  of  reoondliation,  and  invari- 
ably manifested  such  rancour  and 
bitterness  towards  their  former  allies, 
that  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  pos- 
sibly return.  There  is  no  hatred 
equal  in  intensity  to  that  of  a  deserter. 
Awake  or  asleep,  he  has  ever  before 
him  the  awful  apparidon  of  the  pro- 
vost-marshal;  his  back  tingles  with 
the  imaginary  lash  of  the  cat-of-nine- 
tails ;  and,  if  you  watch  him  in  his 
slumbers,  you  will  hear  him  moaning 
something  about  a  file  of  musketry 
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and  a  coffin.  It  is  something  to  be 
certain  of  this.  Yon  see  that  the 
party  of  the  Gironde  is  very  small, 
and  never  can  act  effectively  of  itself. 
It  is  simply  nsefol  as  a  make- weight, 
and  as  snch  we  consider  it.  Now,  a 
glance  at  the  late  division-lists  will 
show  you  that  these  men,  whatever 
else  they  may  do,  are  resolutely  deter- 
mined never  to  go  into  the  same  lobby 
with  the  Protectionists.  They  have 
no  abstract  affection  for  the  Whigs — 
which  is  not  wonderfnl,  considering 
the  tenacity  and  strength  of  the  family 
alliance ;  and  thongh  they  may  occa- 
sionally seem  to  help  them,  they 
would  be  sorry  to  lose  any  chance  of 
giving  them  a  sly  dig  with  the  stiletto. 
We  are  by  far  their  most  natural  allies 
— indeed,  if  they  had  any  sense,  they 
would  throw  themselves  into  our  arms 
at  once.  But,  unfortunately  for  them, 
they  are  tainted  with  the  aristocratic 
leaven.  They  affect  to  look  down 
npon  us,  pure  democrats,  as  though 
they  were  something  infinitely  supe- 
rior, and  they  will  not  fratembe  with 
that  cordiality  which  we  are  surely 
entitled  to  expect.  You  may  rely 
npon  it,  this  will  not  be  forgotten  at 
the  proper  time.  Nothing  is,  to  my 
mind,  so  purely  offensive  as  the  de- 
meanour of  an  aristocratic  Liberal. 
His  look,  his  language,  and  the  very 
tone  of  his  voice,  tells  you  that  he 
considers  his  support  of  your  prin- 
ciples as  an  act  of  magnificent  conde- 
scension ;  and  that,  if  yon  entertained 
a  proper  feeling  of  gratitude,  you  ought 
to  go  down  upon  your  knees  and 
thank  him.  Now,  considering  that 
one-half  of  the  Peelites  are  little  better 
than  pragmatical  coxcombs,  and  the 
other  half,  with,  a  few  exceptions, 
venerable  serving-men  of  the  Taper 
and  Tadpole  school,  you  may  easily 
conceive  that  these  airs  give  us  infinite 
disgust,  and  that  we  are  keeping  an 
accurate  account  with  a  view  to  a 

fntinrA  flAftlAtnAnlL 


distinctly  aware  of  the  nature  of  tlie 
service  which  he  is  expected  to  per- 
form. Our  Committee  never  forms 
its  conclusions,  or  takes  its  measures 
hastily.  We  have  been  long  preparing 
for  the  great  work  of  nationai  regene- 
ration; and  although  we  may  have 
been,  and  certainly  are,  disappointed 
with  the  results  which  in  some  cases 
have  followed  our  exertions,  we  are 
not  less  firmly  convinced  that  oor 
cause  must  progress,  and  be  triumph  • 
ant.  If  we  can  only  prevent  a  legis- 
lative return  to  indirect  taxation — if 
we  can  maintain  for  a  little  longer  the 
struggle  of  unprotected  British  indus- 
try against  foreign  competition,  we 
cannot  choose  but  win.  The  straggle 
with  the  earth-bora  Antiens  has  been 
a  very  severe  one.  A  poet,  now, 
would  tell  you  that  the  old  mythical 
story  of  the  Greeks  had  an  occult 
mea[ning— -that  Antseus,  the  son  of 
Terra  and  Neptune,  was  a  fypification 
of  Agriculture  and  Navigation,  whidi 
the  manufacturing  Hercules  is  attempt- 
ing to  destroy,  and  that,  every  time 
the  giant  is  overthrown,  he  derives 
new  strength  from  his  contact  with 
his  venerable  mother.  So  be  it^ 
Hercules,  you  know,  strangled  him  al 
last  by  lifting  him  up  into  the  air,* 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  repeat  the  same  operation.  On 
second  thoughts,  you  had  better  not 
make  use  of  this  illustration,  happy  as 
it  may  appear.  On  consulting  Lem- 
pri^,  I  observe  that  Hercules  was 
finally  consumed  in  consequence  of 
putting  on  one  of  hb  own  shirts,  and 
thatcircumstance  might  be  awkwardly 
interpreted  by  some  nngeneroos 
enemy. 

The  sooner  you  can  make  up  yoor 
mind  the  better.  Let  me  hear  from 
yon  without  delay ;  and  if  your  answer, 
as  I  anticipate,  should  be  affirmative, 
we  shall  bring  you  into  the  House  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
confiscation  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church. 

Believe  me  alway  yours, 

Robert  M^Corkikdalb; 

Manchsstsii,  I5th  April  1851. 
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Wb  do  not  nndemtte  tho  difficulty 
in  legislating  upon  tbe  Papal  Aggres- 
Bion ;  but  the  acknowledgement  of  a 
difficulty  is  a  confession  of  a  danger. 
Legislation,  therefore,  is  often  the 
more  necessary  as  it  becomes  less 
apparent  what  direction  it  should 
take;  for  every  obstacle  has  its  ac* 
companying  mischief.  Nevertheless, 
the  greater  peril  lies  in  suffering  an 
evil  to  grow.  The  nature  of  the  evil, 
and  the  principles  from  which  all  its 
action  proceeds,  must  be  examined, 
and  thoroughly  sifted.  It  is  not  the 
present  magnitude  which  is  so  much 
to  be  considered,  as  its  innate  growth 
— its  power  of  reproducing  itself, 
oven  when  apparently  cut  down  to 
the  ground.  There  are  poisonous 
plants  of  such  an  obstinate  root,  that 
thev  will  spread  both  on  the  surface 
and  below  it :  and  such  is  the  Papacy. 
It  is  hard  to  overcome.  Its  one 
steady  purpose  is  domination.  It 
must  either  be  a  tyranny  or  a  con- 
spiracy. It  is  a  reUgion  without  a 
religious  obligation,  for  it  professes  to 
be  tbe  maker  of  the  world's  religion, 
and  demands  obedience  to  an  udi* 
vidual  will— the  will  of  one  man 
whom  a  superstition  sets  up— a  will 
that  is  guided  by  no  fixed  rules;  that, 
however  vaiying  and  contradictory, 
claims  Infiidlibility.  The  inheritance 
it  would  assume  is  Satan's  promise, 
*^  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and 
the  glory  of  them."  If  the  Papacy 
cannot  take  full  possession,  it  is 
only  because  it  is  hindered,  not 
by  its  own  will,  but  by  external 
resistance.  It  never  has  relaxed 
its  demand  of  universal  obedience, 
and,  whenever  and  wherever  it  baa 
bad  power,  has  enforced  it.  It 
would  have  an  absolute  iurisdiction 
over  all  tbe  affairs  of  Christendom, 
as  above  all  kings  and  princes,  to 
judge  them  and  depose  them  at 
pleasure.  More  than  this :  from  being 
Grod's  Vicar,  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
would  be  above  bis  Master,  and  abro- 
gate Divine  laws  and  precepts ;  exer- 
cising absolute  authority  over  the 
Scriptures,  even  to  annul  them,  and 
to  set  up  his  own  decrees  as  more 
divine ;  taking  to  himself  the  resem- 


blance of  him  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  **  should  sit  in  the  temple  of 
God,  showing  himself  that  he  is 
God."  Yet  with  all  his  presumptu- 
ous titles,  remembering  that  it  is 
written  that  he  that  would  be  greatest 
among  the  disciples  should  be  servant 
to  the  rest,  he  is  also  *^  servus  servo- 
rurn^''*  that  he  may  himself  fill  every 
office,  and  enlarge  the  view  of  his  dig- 
nity, from  the  depth  of  that  affected 
humility  —  measuring  up  to  the 
highest  from  the  lowest,  himself  usurp- 
ing every  space. 

From  the  moment  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  usurped  this  sovereignty,  then 
commenced  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing it,  j9«r/a«  e/ ii«/cm.  To  abrogate 
one  iota  of  bis  power  was  to  abro- 
gate the  whole.  He  took  upon  him- 
self and  his  successors  a  contention 
that  can  never  cease,  but  with  a 
universal  submission.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Papacy,  from  the  day 
of  its  assumption,  proves  this,  it 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our 
object  to  enter  into  the  details  of  that 
history.  They  are  well  known :  the 
remembrance  of  many  and  sore  atro- 
cities has  been  too  deeply  engraven 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
England  to  be  easily  obliterated. 
When  they  bear  of  the  Papal  Aggres- 
sion, they  ask.  When  was  the  Papacy 
not  an  aggression?  Neither  are  we 
very  desirous  to  treat  minutely  of  tbe 
Romish  corruptions  and  apostacies, 
excepting  where  they  evolve  prfaici* 
pies  that  will  not  amalgamate  with 
any  civil  polity,  or  the  laws  and 
governments  of  nations.  It  is  possi- 
ble there  may  be  religions  that,  being 
tolerated,  would  ui  practice  not  only 
destroy  every  other,  but  the  very 
name  of  liberty.  Even  Thuggism 
professes  to  be  a  religion,  and  secret 
murder  its  duty.  Would  it  be  reli- 
gious liberty  to  tolerate  the  Suttees 
and  Juggernauts  of  India?  We  do 
not  mean  to  make  offensive  compari- 
sons :  we  only  put  the  case  strondy, 
to  show  bow  obvious  it  is  that 
toleration  must  have  its  limits ;  if 
not,  toleration  may  become  a  domi- 
nation, and  the  thing  be  lost  in  the 
name.    There  must  be  in  every  state 
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some  agreement  between  religion  and 
its  social  laws.  The  Mahometan 
may  have  his  mosqne  in  a  ChristiaB 
coontry,  but  conld  he  be  allowed  to 
set  at  defiance  the  decency  <rf  Chris- 
tian morals,  on  the  plea  of  his  reli- 
rioos  liberty  ?  We  have  "  Latter- 
day  Saints,'*  believers  in  Joe  Smith, 
and  interfere  not  with  them.  We 
tmst  that  they  do  not  infringe  the 
laws,  nor  break  their  civil  obligations, 
or  at  least  we  do  not  know  that 
they  do  so.  We  know  nothing  of 
mischief  in  their  history,  have  no 
record  of  former  doings,  that  should 
lead  us  to  dread  their  principles. 
Bat  to  return  to  the  Papacy:  it 
stands  apart  from  every  religion,  in 
its  abhorrence,  intolerance,  and  per- 
secution of  all  that  is  not  of  itself. 
It  will  never  cease  to  strive  openly  if 
it  can,  if  not  secretly,  to  subvert 
every  other — to  set  up  its  own  absolute 
authority.  Persecution  is  its  law,  its 
creed,  its  necessity.  Where  it  is 
quiet,  it  is  undermining ;  where  it  ia 
visibly  active,  it  sows  dissensions  and 
rebellions,  because  they  promote  its 
own  supremacy;  where  it  has  the 
j^maUest  chance  of  success,  it  moves 
onwards.  Besides,  it  has  organisa- 
tions wondrously  adapted  to  its 
work.  There  is  not  only  a  large 
submission  to  the  Pope  throughout 
territories  and  kingdoms  that  are  not 
his,  but  there  is  that  especial  order  of 
obedience,  the  Jesuits,  who  bind 
themselves  to  have  no  will  but  that 
of  their  "  Holy  Father ;"  whose  first 
religion  it  is  to  do  his  will,  whatever 
it  be-4o  have  no  conscience,  with 
regard  to  what  is  ffood  and  evil,  but 
the  Pope's  dictation; — a  working 
army  they  ma^  be  called,  that,  though 
they  seem  dispersed  and  banished, 
are  emissaries  everywhere,  and  rise 
up  in  multitudes  where  it  was  thought 
there  were  none.  They  are  allowed 
to  assume  whatever  dress  they  please ; 
for  their  better  disffuise,  any  occupa- 
tion :  they  are  in  Uie  highest  and  the 
lowest  conditions,  and  have  been 
known  to  appear  as  zealous  members 
in  conventicles. 

Having  constantly  in  view  the 
firm  establishment  of  its  own  power, 
as  a  foreign  sovereignty  the  Papaoy 
has  communicationf  league,  and  in- 
trigue with  all  the  principal  courts  hi 
Europe.    It  is  therefore  mostly  dan- 


gerous to  Protestaiit  conntrles, 
naturally  leagues  with  their  < 
and  it  is  doubly  dangerous  in  thoae 
countries  where  it  has  any  larige  num- 
ber professing  themselves  its  salyects, 
organised  by  its  anthority,  looking  to 
Rome  in  preference  to  their  le^li- 
mate  governors.    We  need  bnt  in- 
stance Ireland,  where  that  anthori^ 
has  borne  its  fruits  in  rebdlioiis,  and 
the  sad,  the  continued  degradntioa 
of  the  people.    Are  we  at  war  with 
other  nations?— the  Pope's  aid  may 
be  solicited  by  them  to  create  distrac- 
tions in  Ireland.     There  is   a  sore 
that  is  never  allowed  to  heal :  it  bas 
paralysed  and   still   paralyses     the 
power  of  this  great  country.    Hence 
it  has  been  the  arena  of  political  war- 
fare. For  party  purposes,  the  Church 
of  Ireland  has  heea  discouraged,  the 
Romish  priesthood  coquetted   with, 
ten  bishoprics  of  our  Church  anni- 
hilated to  please  them,  and  that  fatal 
error  Catholic  Emancipation  perpe- 
trated.   And  here  we  are  compelled 
to  add,  that  one  of  the  profmsed  prin- 
ciples of  Romanism  has  been  made 
patent— that  faith  is  not  to  be  kepi 
with  heretics ;  for  how  ill  the  oath  of 
doing  nothing  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  kept 
by  Roman  Cathotic  members  is  too 
well  known. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  make 
one  remark.  We  remember  the 
warnings  given  when  the  Emancipa- 
tion was  carried;  we  now  see  how 
just— how  prophetic  th^  were.  Bnt 
the  remariL  we  were  about  to  make  is 
this :— How  little  trust  is  to  be  placed 
in  any  prospective  promises  that 
Ministers  at  any  time  may  make! 
They  too  often  speak  as  if  they 
had  a  prescriptive  right  to  a 
perpetuity  of  ofi^  We  remember 
theDuke  said,  that,  should  the  country 
be  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  the 
peace,  amity,  and  good  faith  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  would  be  the 
first  to  come  forward  to  annul  the 
grant  He  has  been  called  upon  to 
fulfil  his  promise.  His  reply  is,  that 
he  is  not  in  office. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  best  advocates 
for  leaving  this  aggression  to  itself, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
dangerous ;  that,  if  it  could  recover  its 
political  ascendency,  another  Marian 
persecotion  wonld  follow.    It  is  said 
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that,  althoogh  it  never  renounces 
anything  to  which  it  had  once  com- 
mitted iiself,  that  times  and  dream- 
stances  are  changed;  that  the  coer- 
cion which  made  it  more  dangerons  has 
been  relinquished  bj  Grovemments. 
Emancipation,  if  it  has  not  changed 
its  character,  has  rendered  it  inno- 
coons.  And  it  is  asked,  What  has 
occnrred  since  emancipation?  The 
question  may  well  create  snrprise. 
What  has  occurred!  Has  Ireland 
aoqoired  the  promised  peace,  the  ab- 
sence of  rebellions,  the  discontinuance 
of  denunciations  from  altars,  and  mur- 
ders, which  a  shamefully  palliating 
press  almost  excuse  by  naming  ^*  affra- 

True,  indeed,  is  it  that  the  Papacy 
renounces  nothing  of  all  it  ever 
claimed,' however  it  has  renounced  its 
creeds.  This  obstinacy  delayed  Ro- 
man Catholic  Emancipation  twenty- 
five  years,  because  the  suggestion  of 
allowing  the  Crown  a  veto  in  the 
nomination  of  bishops  was  treated 
with  scorn.  Every  Popish  priest, 
says  Blackstone,  renounces  his  alle- 
giance to  his  lawful  sovereign  upon 
taking  orders.  That  he  may  more 
substantially,  more  effectually  do  so, 
the  attempt  is  made  to  substitute  their 
canon  law  for  the  law  of  the  land« 
And  here  we  see  one  great  obiect  of 
the  aggression.  The  so-callea  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  alleged  that  the  object 
of  the  Pope^s  brief  was  to  introduce 
the  *^  real  and  oomptote  code  of  the 
Church;  that,  for  Uils  purpose,  the 
Roman  Catholics  must  have  a  hier- 
archy ;  that  the  canon  law  was  inap- 
plicable under  vicars-apostolic ;  that, 
besides,  there  were  many  points  that 
required  to  be  synodically  adjusted ; 
and  that,  without  a  metarapolitan  and 
suffirsAans,  a  provincial  synod  was 
out  of  the  question.*^  What  are  these 
points  to  be  so  adjusted— requiring 
this  extraordinary  orffanisadon,  but 
that  this  kingdom,  m  the  fustian 
simile  of  the  Cardinal,  is  to  be  restored 
as  a  planet  to  roll  round  the  centre, 
the  Pope?  But  this  centre  is  no  fixed 
sun,  disseminating  its  certain  and  sea- 
sonable heat.  'Die  comparison  will 
not  hold  with  Popery,  that  is  only  the 
semper  eadem  in  one  course — that 
of  perpetual  aggression ;  of  one  only 
law — domination.  Are  its  creeds  one 
and  the  same  consistent  unerring  faith 


from  the  beginning?  Creeds  have 
been  thrown  off  that  implied  a  sub- 
mission, or  even  subscription,  to  the 
creeds  of  the  ancient  church,  that 
were  built  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Apostles.  All 
things  of  doctrine  and  authority  must 
have  tiieir  real  origin  in,  and  arise 
primo  motu  from,  the  Papacy.  St 
Peter  himsdf,  from  whom  the  succes- 
sion is  daimed,  is  discarded;  the 
inspired  dictum  of  a  present  Pontiff 
is  all-suffident.  There  is  a  law  now 
for  all  this,  unknown  to  the  Apostles, 
not  sanctioned  in  the  Gospels;  they 
call  it  the  law  of  "  devdopment." 
It  is  not  a  new  doctrine  this,  but  is 
now  prominently  bronght  forward, 
sanctioned,  established.  St  Peter 
orders,  ^*  If  any  man  speak,  let  him 
speak  as  the  oracles  of  Godf^  that  is, 
as  the  Holy  Scriptures  speak.  They 
say.  Let  no  man  speak  but  the  Pope ; 
he  is  the  only  oracle  of  God.  The 
Scriptures  give  the  rule  of  faith.  They 
say— No,  the  Scriptures  are  insuffi- 
dent ;  the  true  faith  is  locked  in  the 
Pope's  breast,  and  he  delivers  it  out 
when  and  in  such  portions  as  he 
pleases.  He  is  neither  bound  by 
antiquity  nor  Scriptures.  Develop- 
ment is  in  him.  It  is  true,  many  emi- 
nent divines  of  the  Romish  Church — 
as,  for  instance,  Bossuet-;;^have  strenu- 
ously opposed  this  doctrine  of  devel- 
opment. But  there  is  another  progress 
besides  Popery.  Inquiry  has  its  de- 
velopments: the  old  foundations  of 
Papacy  have  been  shaken ;  antiqui^r 
and  apostolic  faith,  it  has  been  proved, 
it  has  departed  from.  It  must,  there- 
fore, change  its  foundation.  There 
was  no  resource  but  to  this  law  of 
development.  The  Scriptures  have 
failed  the  Papal  doctrines.  They  have 
been  hidden — they  have  been  mis- 
translated— translation  set  aside  for 
new  translation,  each  more  false — 
and  Pope  after  Pope  have  declared 
their  predecessors,  and  those  who 
received  these  Bibles,  heretics ;  till,  it 
being  impossible  to  remove  the  Scrip- 
tures lUtogether,  a  new  doctrine  is 
invented,  that  at  least  shall  supersede 
them — and  that  doctrine  is  now  in  the 
greatest  favour.  It  is  the  grateful 
and  acceptable  offering  to  the  Court 
of  Rome  by  the  neophyte  author  of 
the  Eism  on  Devehpmeni^the  con- 
vert Mr  Newman.    It  is  for  this  he 
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has  been  gradonslj  received  at  Rome, 
and  welcomed  on  his  way  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  flatteringlj 
received  by  the  Nancio  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See ;  landed  by  the  most  eminent 
bishop  of  the  French  Oharch  and  the 
jonmals  of  France,  and  honoured  by 
lectures  on  hb  essay  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Fdinburgh.  It 
may  l)e  worth  while  to  look  a  little 
into  this  law  of  development,  as  de- 
clared in  this  essay  of  Mr  Newman, 
and  pnt  forth  as  the  doctrine  to  be 
received  by  the  faithful  of  the  Papal 
Church.  It  has  been  well  sifted, 
perhaps  by  none  more  ably  than 
by  Dr  Wordsworth,  Canon  of  West- 
minster. And  how,  with  such  a 
comment,  will  it  be  received  by  the 
old  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  I 

"  Mr  Newman's  conversion  to  Ro- 
manism," says  Dr  Wordsworth,  "  was 
accompanied,  as  I  have  said,  by  the 
publication  of  his  Essay  on  Develop- 
ment^ which  is  intended  to  declare  the 
grounds  of  his  change.  But  it  so 
happens  that,  in  this  volume,  he  has 
inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  the  Pa- 
pacy. Its  very  name  is  ominous 
against  it.  What  is  Development? 
^e  explication  and  evolution  of  some- 
thing that  was  wrapped  up  in  embryo. 
St  Paul  gives  us  a  very  pertinent  illus- 
tration of  this  process  with  respect  to 
doctrine.  He  speaks  of  a  Mystery. 
What  is  a  Mystery?  A  thing  con- 
cealed, undeveloped.  He  Speaks  of  a 
Mystery  of  Iniquity^ox  rather,  of  law- 
lessness (oi^^ui.)  He  says  that  this 
mystery  is  already  at  work,  like  leaven, 
secretly  fermenting  the  mass  in  which 
it  is ;  and  he  adds,  that  in  time  it  will 
be  developed. 

'*  Let  us  apply  this  to  the  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  Romanism, 
viz.,  the  Pope*s  supremacy.  *  On 
this  doctrine,^  says  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine,  ^  the  whole  cause  of  Christian- 
ity '  (he  means  Romish  Christianity) 
^depends.'  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
essayist.  He  allows  (indeed,  with  his 
well-stored  mind  he  could  not  do 
otherwise)  that,  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church,  this  doctrine  existed  only 
in  a  seminal  form ;  that  is,  it  was  a 
nmUry,  '  First  the  power  of  the 
Bishop  awoke,  then  the  power  of 
the  Pope,*  (p.  165.)  *  Apostles  are 
harbingers    of    P<^>e8,'    (p.    124.) 


Again,  (p.  819,)  «  Christismtj  derd- 
oped  in  the  form  first  of  a  Catliolie, 
then  of  a  Papal  Chordi.*    So   Uiat. 
in   fact,  the  primitive  ages  of   Ae 
Church ->  the   purest,    the   iq>ost<rfie 
times-^id  not  hold  MoT  doctrine  ~oa 
which  the  '  cause  of  your  Christianity 
depends.'     (Dr  Word8W(»th  is  writ- 
ing to  M.  Condon,  author  of  Mouve^ 
meni  Religieux  en  AngleterreJ)     And 
thus  yon  are  brought  into  the  com- 
pany of  those  heretics  of  whom  Ter- 
tullian  writes,  ^  that  they  were  wont 
to  say  that  the  Apostles  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  all  Christian  doctrine, 
or  that  thev  did  not  declare  it  follj 
to  the  world ;  not  perceiving  that,  bj 
these  assertions,  they  exposed  Christ 
himself  to  obloquy,  ^r  having  chosen 
men  who  were  either  ill-informed,  or 
else  not  honest.'    Let  me  reniind  yoa 
also,  my  dear  su-,  of  the  words  of  a 
greater  than  Tertullian.    Our  blessed 
Lord  himself  says  to  his  Apostles, 
*'  AU  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my 
Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you  ;* 
and    that  the  'Holy  Spirit    should 
teach  them  all  things,  and  guide  them 
into  all  truth,  and  bring  aU  things  to 
their  remembrance,  whatever  he  had 
said  unto  them.'   And  he  orders  them 
to  proclaim  to  the  world  what  they 
had  heard  from  him:  *What  I  tell 
you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in 
light ;  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear, 
that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops.* 
'  Teach  all  nations  aU  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  you.'    And 
accordingly,  St  John  witnesses,  that 
Christ's  true  disciples '  have  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One,  and  know  atfMtii^<;' 
and  St  Paul,  as  a  fkithM  steward  of 
his  Lord's  house,  the  church,  declares 
that  '  he  has  kept  nothing  back  from 
his  hearers ;'  that  he '  uses  great  plain- 
ness of  speech ;'  and  '  not  being  rude 
in  knowledge,  has  been  thoroughly 
made  manifest  to  them  in  all  things ;' 
and  has  *not  shunned  to  declaim  unto 
them  aU  the  counsel  ofQod;^  and  he 
pldn^  intimates  that  he  should  not 
have  been  '  pure  from  then*  blood,'— 
that  is,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of 
destroying  their  souls,  if  he  had  doneso. 
And  he  warns  all  men  against  building 
'hay  and  stubble  on  the  only  foun- 
dation which  is  laid  ;'  and  says  that, 
'  though    an    angel    from     heaven 
preached  unto  them  anything  beside 
what  he  had  preached  onto  them,  and 
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they  had  received  from  him,  let  him 
be  accursed/** 

According  to  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment, if  a  doctrine  be  said  t^  be 
evolved  from  Scriptore,  it  is  not  from 
the  plain,  bat  the  mjrstic  sense,  from 
*'  the  spiiitnal  or  second  sense."  Thus, 
any  doctrine  may  be  drawn  from 
Sciriptnre — and  there  is  to  be  bnt  one 
interpreter— the  *^  one  living  infuUible 
jndge."  Let  ns  see  a  sj^men  of 
this  hon^t  interpreter.  Pope  Inno- 
cent m.  (who  dethroned  onr  King 
John)  thns  explains  the  text  of  Ge- 
nesis 1.  14, — "Grod  made  two  great 
lights."  "These  words"  (says  that 
Pope)  "signify  that  God  made  two 
dignities,  the  Pontifical  and  the 
Boyal;  bnt  the  dignity  which  mles 
the  day — that  is,  the  spiritual  power 
— is  the  greater  light ;  and  that  which 
rules  the  night,  or  the  temporal,  is 
the  lesser.  So  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  as  much  diflference 
between  Popes  and  Kings  as  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon."  Pope  Boni- 
face VIEL  thus  applies  to  himself  the 
tenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah — "  See  I  have  this 
day  set  thee  over  the  nations,  and 
over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  to  pull 
down,  and  to  destroy."  "Here," 
sajTS  the  Pope,  "the  Almighty  is 
speaking  of  the  power  of  the  Church, 
to  create  and  to  fudge  the  temporal 
power;  and,  if  the  temporal  piower 
swerves  from  its  duty,  it  shall 
be  condemned  by  the  spiritual; 
and  since  Peter  said  to  Christ,  ^  Ecce 
duo  gladii,*  0  Lord,  behold  here  are 
tuxf  swords,^)  therefore  the  Pope 
has  boih  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
swords  at  his  command ;  and  since 
also  Moses  writes — ^In  principio 
Deus  creavit  coelum  et  terram,'  and 
not  m  prmcipiisy  therefore  there  is 
only  one  princedom,  and  that  is  the 
Papacy."  Be  it  remembered  the 
Papacy  has  never  receded  from  any 
claim  of  power. 

If  such  be  the  interpretations  from 
Scripture,  the  Fathers  and  Councils  of 
the  ancient  Church  are  handled  ac- 
cording to  pleasure.  Whatever  they 
say  in  opposition  to  the  Papacy  is  of 
no  authority;  and  the  power  of 
"correcting them"  is  assumed.  Di- 
rections are  given  fbr  the  "  Index  Ex- 
purgatorius,"  that  passages  shall  be 
expunged;  nay,  the  Fathers  of  the 
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Church,  it  is  said,  should  be  gratefUf 
for  the  correction—for  the  Fathers  ((f 
the  Church  are  the  children  of  tne 
Pope,  and  when  "the  Pope  revises 
the  lucubrations  of  his  children,  and 
corrects  them  when  it  is  necessary, 
he  discharges  an  office  gratifying  to 
the  writers,  and  useful  to  posterity, 
and,  in  good  truth,  he  then  performs 
a  woric  of  mercy  to  his  sons."  Neither 
Scripture  nor  ancient  Church  must 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  Pope's  wHl. 
In  them  the  mystery  was  in  a  "  semi- 
nal state"  undeveloped.  There  is,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory  of  development, 
but  one  real  authentic  inspiration, 
and  that  in  the  breast  of  the  present 
Pope.  Nay,  it  is  asserted,  that 
though  the  Pope  for  the  time  being 
should  decree  that  which  his  succes- 
sor contradicts  and  interdicts,  the 
ffeilsehood  was  true  at  the  time,  and 
for  the  time,  as  is  the  new  developed 
truth.  Thus — dreadful  blasphemy ! — 
God  may  be  false ;  but  man,  one  man, 
must  be  infallible.  To  support  this 
infallibility  the  development  theory  is 
necessary.  Now,  it  is  this  theory  re- 
duced to  practice  which  at  once  makes 
the  Papacy  dangerous  and  hard  to 
deal  with.  We  have  no  security  as 
to  what  it  shall  decree— as  to  what  it 
shall  establish  as  Christian  doctrine, 
built  upon  no  really  Christian  foun- 
dation. It  is  possible  it  may  retain 
the  name,  and  forsake  Christianitv  al- 
toffether.  We  can  be  sure  but  of  one 
thmg,  that  it  will  never  cease  to  pro- 
claim, and  to  endeavour  to  enfbrce, 
its  own  supremacy.  It  has  two 
capacities,  mutually  involved,  each 


brought  into  play  as  occasion  i 
and  each  servuig,  subtending  to 
the  other.  It  is  both  political  and 
spuitual.  But  times  and  circum- 
stances, we  are  told,  are  changed. 
True,  but  is  the  Popedom  changed? 
It  only  wants  the  power.  Pius  V., 
who  pretended  to  depose  our  Queen 
Elisabeth,  and  ordered  her  subjects 
to  rise  in  rebellion  against  her,  is  now 
worih^pped  at  a  saint.  Gregoiy  YII., 
who  deposed  the  Emperor  Henry  IV., 
has  stiU  his  festival-day :  and  these 
words  are  in  the  second  Lesson  (not 
taken  from  Scripture)— "He"  (St 
Gregory)  "stooa  like  a  fearless 
wrestler  against  the  impious  attempts 
of  Hennr  the  Emperor,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  communion  of  the  faithful 
2p 
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and  of  hia  crown,  and  released  all  his 
anbjects  from  their  allegiaoGe  to  him." 
Boman  Catholic  soTerdgns  hare  pro- 
hibited the  printing  this  second  lea- 
6on ;  but  is  it  withdrawn?  **  As  far  as 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  are  concerned,  it 
is  read  in  every  Church  at  this  day. " 
But,  more  than  this;  though  formerly 
suppressed  by  the  Parfiament  oi 
France,  1729,  it  has  found  its  way 
into  the  Paris  and  Lyons  edition  ii 
the  Boman  Breviary  of  the  year  1842. 
The  Chnrdi  of  Rome,  by  eulogising 
these  acts  in  her  Liturgy,  ^*  shows  her 
desire  that  they  may  be  repeated." 

But  let  us  look  to  that  which  comeB 
gtill  nearer  to  us.  The  Church  of 
Borne  requires  the  oath  of  Plus  lY., 
as  declared  in  the  Canon  Law,  to  be 
taken  by  ail  her  ecclesiastics.  In  the 
^'  Boman  Pondfical,"  printed  at  Bome 
by  auihoriiy^  In  the  year  181^  the 
oath  is  thus  given  as  required  from 
the  bishops:-^'' To  l)e  faithful  and 
obedient  to  his  Lord  the  Pope,  and 
his  successors ;  to  assist  them  in  main- 
taining the  Roman  Papacy  and  the 
royalties  of  St  Peter  against  ail  wten ; 
to  preserve,  defend,  augment,  and 
promote  ita  rights,  honours,  and  pri- 
vileges ;  to  persecute  and  impugny  with 
all  Sis  miahty  heretics  and  schismatics^ 
and  rebels  against  his  said  Lard;  to 
come  when  eommoned  to  a  Bomaa 
council ;  to  visit  the  threshold  of  the 
Apostles  (the  city  of  Bome)  once  in 
every  three  years,  to  render  an  ac- 
count to  his  Lord  the  Pope  of  all  the 
state  of  his  diocese,  and  to  receive  his 
Apostolic  mandates  with  humility; 
and  if  he  is  unable,  through  any  law- 
ful impediment,  to  attend  in  person, 
to  provide  a  sufficient  deputy  in  hia 
stead."  Let  us  ask  who  are  "  rebels 
against  hie  said  Lord.'*  Is  it  without 
deaif^  that  the  Papa<^,  which  weighs 
nicelv  the  force  of  words,  in  the  re- 
cent brief  speaks,  not  of  the  British 
Empire^  but  the  ^^  Kinf;dom  of  Eng- 
land ?  "  Is  no  reoognitu)n  intended  of 
his  claim  to  the  disposal  of  the  King- 
dom of  England,  once  surrendered  to 
him  ?  Does  he  not  look  upon  all  the 
Queen's  subjects  in  England  as  rebeU 
to  hlow  ''  their  Lord  ?  ^  Can,  we  ask, 
a  bisho]^  taking  this  oath,  and  obey- 
ing ita  imperial  mandates,  and  filing 
to  the  ''  Boman  ConncU,"  be  said  to 
owe  any  allegiance  to  his  own  lawftil 
sovereign  in  Engtaad?   Put  the  casoi 
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that  It  shall  appear  advisable  to  tke 
"Boman  Council"  at   which  sook 
bisbq)  shall  be  sammoned — either  at 
the  instigation  of  some  foreign  power, 
or  with  a  view  to  promote  the  F<^s 
interests — that  the  Qoeen  of  En^^taad^a 
council  shall  be  Uiwarted,  and  thai  a 
rebellious  spirit  shall  be  encooraged 
and  fostered  in  Ireland :  to  wMdi  so- 
vereign shall  the  said  iHshop  pay  obe- 
dience? Will  it  not  be  that  one  wboaa 
*^  mandates"  he  has  awora  to  ^^re- 
.ceive  with  hmmility  ?"    Is  there  any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  onr  politka 
of  the  last  half^centnry   who  will 
doubt  that  mandates  injurious  to  tha 
interests  of  England  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  have  been  obeyed?  Need 
we  refer  to  the  Iriah   Bullion  of 
1795?    We  shall  there  find  aa  ac- 
count of  one  Dr  Hussey ,  an  Irish  priest, 
wh<rhad  been  bred  at  Seville,  and  waa 
recommended  by  Burke  to  superin- 
tend the  recently  o'ected  Cdlege  of 
Mayaooth,  how  he  frequented   the 
camp  at  Schaunatown,  and  taaipered 
with  the  soldiers.    We  need  not  refer 
to  the  notcMrious  fkct  of  priests  in  ac- 
tive rebellion.    ^^  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacres" are  thought  old  wives'  tales, 
and  impossible  in  modem  timea.  Im- 
posaiblei^is  hnman  nataresoehaaged^ 
and  in  so  few  years  ?  Many  of  ua  re- 
member the  first  FrMich  Bevcrfution, 
to  say  nothing  of  very  recent  nost 
cruel  revolutions.    By  the  Beport  of 
the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Honee  of 
Lorda  in  1797,  it  appears  that  it  was 
decided  bv  the  ooniH>iratora  that  all 
persons  who,  fr^m  their  principlea  or 
situation,  may  be  deem^  inimicable 
to  the  ccmspiracy,  should  be  maa- 
sacred ;  and  the  first  proscribed  list 
was  calculated  by  one  of  their  leaders 
at  30,000  persons.    We  would  not 
dwell  upon  these  atrodtiea ;  bat  we 
entreat  those  who  speak  soeonfidestty 
of  altered  ^*  timea  and  circumstanoea^ 
to  c(Misider  for  a  moment  what  timea 
they  have  lived  in,  and  are  living  in. 
It  is  true  we  hi  England  have  been 
mercifully  spared ;  but  while  even  we 
were  boasting  of  peace,  cmd  revola- 
tioaa  were  commendng  throughout 
Europe,  brutal   aasassinationa  per- 
formed, for  a  fanaticism  wliich  belongs 
to  human  nature,  sud  may  readify  be 
called  into  action  either  by  religicm  or 
politics.    Nay,  we  say  more,  that, 
acoording    to    the    ^*  devd^c^^meai'* 
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theorj,  we  know  not  how  mnch  of  ro- 
Ugi(m  polilical  fknmtidam  may  take 
«p,  nor  how  nnieh  of  rerolntlonary 
poUtios  religion  may  assume.  The 
Roman  Pontiff  has  had  to  fly  for  his 
liib.  Their  boasted  thrediold  of  St 
Peter  has  been  deftoged  with  blood. 
We  do  not  mean  here  to  charge 
<rar  Roman  Catliolic  fellow-sabjects 
with  any  of  these  diabolical  inten- 
tions —  fSur  from  it ;  bat  we  mnst 
say  that  we  do  not  see,  in  coon- 
tiiss  where  their  teaching  has  pre* 
vaUed,  any  remarkable  abborreitce 
of  Uiem,  And  we  gather  from  the 
tenOT  of  history  that  such  atroci- 
ties grow  ont  of  events— and  events 
of  great  importance  grow  ont  of  creeds 
— and  a  straggle  for  religions  sapre- 
macy  (and  the  Papa^  most  ever 
strive  to  that  end)  always  tends  to 
perseention ;  and  what  shall  we  say, 
when  porseeatioa  to  a  dnty  of  obe- 
dience, and  the  consciences  of  the 
many  are  mmed  in  the  infallibility 
of  a  Pope?  Tbe  history  of  the  Popes 
shows  a  frightfiil  list  of  these  claim- 
ants of  infallibility. 

Few  who  speak  or  who  write  on  this 
Papal  Aggression  i^^rosch  the  prin- 
ciple of  toleration  with  any  donbt; 
bat  sorely  toleratioB  has  its  limits. 
''  Civil  and  religioaa  liberty : ''  onder 
that  banner  we  may  have  strange 
srmies— destroyers. 

Religions  development  is  going  on 
beyond  the  Popedom.  The  assomp- 
tidn  of  a  kind  oSf  religion,  or  more  pro- 
periy  a  cant  of  religion^  is  the  homage 
▼ioe  pays  to  virtne.  The  snbverters 
of  all  social  order  are  propagandists 
of  a  new  religion.  What  are  St 
Simonites?  £ven  Red  Repiblicana 
associate  themselves  to  a  kind  of 
creed;  and  perhaps  many  take  np 
one,  purposely  that  they  may  demand 
a  civil  and  religions  liber^.  We  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 
^'fnll  and  oomplets  liberty''  to  to  be 
given  to  every  society  that  proclaims 
itself  of  a  civil  polity,  or  of  a  reli- 
gions agreement.  The  principles  of 
creeds  slMold  be  ascertained,  before 
foil  seope  be  given  to  them — and  the 
principles  of  eivil  oonmsnities,  before 
a  state  to  jnstiflcd  in  arming  them 
with  power.  There  are  societies  that 
can,  and  societies  that  cannot,  live 
together  pesseably,  with  eqnal  power. 
There  to  a  strong  convidton  in  the 


public  mind,  (and  certainly  justified,) 
that  if  Popeiy  can  once  reach  an 
equality  in  visible  power  with  the 
Church  of  England,  or  even  with 
Protestant  DiBsenters,  a  system  of 
persecution  would  commence. 

The  present  aggression  to  of  a  two- 
fold character.  It  to  against  the 
Church,  which  it  igneres;  and  the 
sovereignty  of  England,  which  it  both 
insults  and  defies.  It  sets  up  btohop 
against  bishop — altar  against  altar. 
It  takes  up  a  position  of  authority, 
and  impudently  declares  that  it  neither 
can  nor  will  recede  one  step.  Hear 
the  '^Bishop  of  Birmingham"  so 
styled,  Dr  Ullathome.  He  thns  writes 
to  Lord  John  Russdl  :—'^  There  to 
one  point  for  your  Liordahip  to  con- 
sider— the  hierarchy  to  establtohed; 
therefore  it  cannot  be  abolished.  How 
will  you  deal  with  the  fact?  Is  it  to 
force  a  large  body  <tf  her  Majesty's 
subjects  to  put  the  principle  of  the 
Divine  law  in  opposition  to  such  an 
enactment?"  Here  to  obstinate  de- 
fiance; but  there  to  more.  He  pro- 
claims that  the  Pope's  brief  to  a 
^^  Divine  hmJ^  Is  not  thto  the  Pope's 
suprema^  over  the  sufNremacy  of 
England's  sovereign  ?  And  if  Eng- 
Um's  sovereignty  mamtains  its  own, 
what  kind  of  warfore  are  we  to  have 
from  Rome?  Of  oonrse,  the  first 
st^  will  be  an  Irish  rebellion,  or  the 
attempt  to  raise  one.  Then  to  our 
Queen  to  be  excommunicated — the 
M  game  ]^ayed— the  interdict,  the 
abscdving  nnom  aUegiaUce,  and  the 
eurse  ?  Is  the  Pope,  the  fooltoh 
man,  who  has  been  driven  from  hto 
Popedom,  and  just  kept  in  it  again 
by  French  bayonets,  in  hto  dis- 
appointiaent  to  wiact  the  spite  of 
a  witch  turned  oot  of  doors,  and  look 
back  and  spit^  and  take  a  revengeful 
pleasore  in  seeing  the  Canidian  venom 
take  eflfect?  And  of  a  truth  it  may  be 
said  Lord  John  Rnssell,  Eari  G^y, 
and  some  others  of  the  Government, 
srow  somewhat  pallid  from  the  potoon ; 
ft  has  at  any  rate  reached  them.  Lcurd 
John  Rnssell  thought  it  absurd  to 
deny  titles,  which  he  now  brings  in  a 
bUl  to  interdict;  Eari  Grey  would 
have  the  Roman  Catholic  Btohops  sit 
hi  the  House  <tf  Peers— and  has  given 
strange  eneowagement  to  them  £a  the 
Colonies.  Their  titles  have  been 
smngi^  into  a  CbaritaUe  Beqimt 
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Bin.  Itisahardihiiigforalfiiiister 
to  eat  bis  own  words,  tainted  too  bj 
tbe  Pope's  venom.  Bat,  besides  this, 
there  wpears  to  have  been  a  conniv- 
ance with  this  aggression,  or  an  un- 
pardonable ignorance,  on  the  part  of 
tbe  Minbtiy.  Whence  is  the  snd- 
denlv  conceived  indignation  that 
breaks  forth  in  the  Dnrham  Letter? 
The  event  had  actoally  taken  place 
long  before.  Dr  Wiseman  was  gazet- 
ted, as  Archbishop  of  Westmfioster,  at 
Bome  on  the  22d  January  1848 ;  hi 
the  GazeiU  he  is  called,  ^^  His 
Eminence  the  most  Reverend  Mon- 
signore  the  Yicar-Apostolic,  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster.**  What  was 
Lord  John  Russell  doing  then  ?  Was 
he  practising  **  mummeries  **  that, 
in  his  after  mind,  bore  similitude  to 
those  of  Rome?  He  had  not  then 
been  exorcised  by  Dr  Gumming  I 
He  has  now,  however,  been  tutored 
to  make  mighty  preparations,  to 
doings  of  lai^ge  proiessions  for  little 
ends.  If  he  has  not  done  worse,  he 
has  made  a  burlesque  for  the  page  of 
history,  and  the  age  of  his  Adminis- 
tration ridiculous  to  posterity. 

Dr  Wiseman,  it  has  i>een  shown, 
was  gazetted  in  Rome,  January  1848. 
If  the  Government  knew  that  fact, 
did  they  know,  do  they  know,  the 
exact  position  in  which  that  ecclesias- 
tic is  ?  Mr  Newdegate,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  very  clearly  shows  this 
position,  that  ^*  Cardinal  Wiseman  is 
a  legate  of  the  Pope~a  legate  h  latere^ 
armed  with  still  wider  powers  than 
Dr  Cullen,  and  who,  as  he  (Mr  New- 
degate) believed,  merely  delayed  in- 
terfering with  our  social,  civil,  and 
temporal  affairs,  nntil  that  House 
should  have  separated  for  the  recess.** 
He  showed  them  *^  that,  from  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  our  histoiT,it  had  been 
contrary  to  the  constitution  and  com- 
mon law  of  the  country  that  a  legate 
of  the  Pope,  and  especially  a  cardind, 
should  come  into  thui  country  without 
the  leave  of  the  sovereign,  and  with- 
out an  oath  taken  that  he  would 
attempt  nothing  against  the  realm 
and  liberties  of  the  people.**—*^  He 
found  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  a 
few  dajv  ago,  at  Zion  College,  at 
which  Dr  M^Caul,  quoting  m>m  a 
recognised  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  stated  that  the  order  of  Car- 


dinals was  literaHy  a  part  of   the 
Papacy  and  constitntloii— the  priry 
council,  which  was  the  body  corponle 
of  the  Pope;   and   then   gave    m 
account  of  how  the  oflloe  aod  power 
of  the  cardinal  was  wielded  throogb- 
out.    From  that  acoonnt  it  appeared 
that  the  office  of  cardinal,  whea  tbe 
Pope  assumed  the  temporal  attrOmtfls 
of  the  Emperor,  was  converted  into 
that  of  privy  coundllor;  and  that  the 
cardinals  ought  not  to  be  absent  from 
the  Papal  court,  except  by  reason  of 
being  sent  out  as  legates.    Cardinal 
Wiseman,  then,  could  only  be  them 
as  legate.    Van  Espin,  whose  works 
were  recognised  at  Maynooth,  also 
said,  that  whatever  might  be  the  case 
with  other  legates,  cardinal  legates 
were  called  legates  h  latere^  because 
they  were  taken  from  the  side  of  the 
Pope.     He  believed  that  Cardinal 
Wiseman  had  been  asked  whether  he 
had  taken  the  oath  of  privy  councillor, 
and  that  his  answer  was  that  he  had 
not.    But  he  had  taken  the  oath  of 
archbbhop  in  fall,  and  that  would  be 
an  excuse  for  not  taking  the  oath  of 
privy  councillor ;  but  he  (Mr  Newde- 
gate) could  find  no  possible  authoritv 
for  the  omission.    However,  the  oath 
of  the  archbishop  was  strictly  the  oath 
of  privv  councillor,  binding  the  party 
to  discharge  temporal  functions ;  and 
with  this  remanable  addition,  that 
for  the  recoverv  of  such  rights  and 
property  as  had  been  alienated  from 
the  Romish  Church  he  would  do  his 
utmost.    He  wanted  to  show  that 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  by  his  own  act 
as  cardinal  priest,  adverted  to  that 
very  function,  of  labouring  to  the 
utmost  for  the  recovery  of  the  goods 
of  the  Church.    It  was  a  very  long 
time  since  there  had  been  a  cardinal 
legate  in  England ;  and  for  this  good 
reason,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
ancient  statute  law  of  this  reahn  that 
these  temporal  officers  of  a  foreign 
potentate  should  reside  among  us. 
Even  Cardinal  Beaufort,  the  brother 
of  Henry  VI.,  had  found  it  necessary 
to  have  a  spedal  statute  enacted  in 
his  favour,  before  he  could  reside  in 
England  as  cardbial  legate.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  appointed  legate  at  the 
express  instance  of  Henry  Yin.; 
and   Cardinal   Pole,   after  he   had 
been  compelled   to  leave  Enalaad 
because  he  resisted  Henry  Vlll.'s 
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I  with  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church,  was  appointed  legate  in 
England,  not  npon  ttie  motion  of  the 
Pope,  bnt  at  the  desire  of  Qneen 
Muy.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the 
cardinal  whom  the  reigning  Pope  had 
sent  to  Endand  as  nancio,  received 
in  the  Netherlands,  whence  he  had 
sent  to  reqnest  permission  to  enter 
England,  a  prohibition  from  entering 
the  realm,  on  the  distinct  ground 
that  the  ancient  statutes  of  the  realm 
declared  that  no  legate  from  the 
Papal  Court  might  reside  in  England* 
Happy  would  it  haye  been  for  this 
conntrj,  (emphatically  adds  Mr  New- 
degate,)  had  the  advisers  of  the  pre- 
sent Queen  emulated  the  firmness  of 
those  of  Queen  Elizabeth.** 

How  much  better  would  it  have 
been  to  put  in  force  an  existing  and 
old  law,  which  can  only  be  said  to  be 
obsolete  because  the  offence  against 
which  it  provided  was  obsolete,  than  to 
nullify  It  by  a  new  and  uncertain  one, 
satisfying  no  one,  and  such  as  no  one 
believes  will,  and  perhaps  the  framer 
does  not  intend  should,  be  obeyed. 
Sir  Edward  Sngden  is  of  that  opinion, 
and  can  there  be  a  better  legal  autho- 
rity? The  people  of  this  country 
have  more  confidence  in  old  than  new 
laws :  they  were  made  with  more  pre- 
cision ;  and.it  was  not  then  the  prac- 
tice to  smuggle  into  them  expressions 
for  ulterior  though  hidden  use.  It 
is  the  boast  of  modem  legislation, 
that  a  coach  may  be  driven  through 
oar  acts  of  Parliament.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  would  not  suffer  the  legato 
to  touch  our  shores,  right  royally 
said,  '^  I  will  not  have  my  sheep 
marked  with  the  brand  of  a  foreign 
shepherd."  Modem  liberality  would 
•be  content  to  see  Qneen  Victoria  the 
Pope's  sheriff.  Is  it  to  be  borne,  that 
a  cardinal  legate,  whom  existing  laws 
exclude,  should  be  allowed  to  organise 
a  conspiracy  of  priests,  all,  not  onlv 
Thrtually,  but  in  word  and  deed, 
abnegating  allegiance  to  theur  lawful 
sovereign  ?  It  is  their  business,  it  is 
in  their  bond,  to  persecute  the  majo- 
rity of  their  countrymen  as  heretics, 
jmd  to  effect  in  the  British  dominions 
as  much  evU  as  shall  so  weaken  their 
country  as  to  make  her  unable  to 
resist  the  foreign  usurpation  of  their 
Pope,  or  even  those  of  our  enemies 
with  whom  he  may  be  in  league.    It 


is  surprising  that  Mr  Gladstone  should 
palliate  the  doings  of  the  Synod  of 
Thurles,  and  seem  to  justify  them  on 
the  riffht  of  civil  agitation  allowed  to 
other  leagues.  But  sorely  the  differ- 
ence is  great.  Political  agitators,  bad 
as  they  often  are,  do  not  bring  the 
authoritative  dictum  of  a  religions 
synod.  The  Synod  of  Thurles  de- 
nounces with  an  authority  more 
potent  than  the  law  of  the  land ;  they 
appeal  not  to  reason,  to  policy,  but 
to  obedience.  The  law  is  given  out 
by  the  legate,  and  enforced  by  the 
Synod.  They  know  the  danger  of 
mooting  qaestions  between  landlord 
and  tenant ;  and  it  is  the  very  danger 
which  tempts  them  to  it.  It  is  in 
fact  a  threat,  and  the  first  move  of  its 
action.  It  is  almost  a  declaration  to 
this  effect :— The  Pope,  and  we  in  his 
name,  have  right  to  the  land,  to 
dispose  of  it  as  we  please ;  and  if  you 
in  the  slightest  degree  resist  or  inter- 
fere with  us,  we  will  stir  up  those 
who  shall  take  it  from  you.  They 
know  the  threat  extends  to  the  life 
as  well  as  property.  All  means  with 
them  are  lawful  for  the  one  end.  Do 
we,  in  all  these  fruits  of  the  aggresr 
sion,  and  of  the  Ministerial  favour 
which  created  it,  see  the  promised 
gratitude  of  the  Roman  Catholics? 
Every  obstacle  to  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  had  been  removed;  and 
we  were  to  have  peace,  but  have  it 
not,  because,  from  the  vantage-ground 
of  their  emancipation,  a  dominant 
supremacy  was  to  be  superadded. 
The  hierarchy  is  not  for  the  use  of 
the  Queen's  Roman  Catholic  subjects, 
but  for  the  Pope  and  his  priesthood's 
power.  Even  the  time  it  has  been 
allowed  to  be  here,  while  there  was  a 
law  that  might  instantly  have  been 
put  in  force,  h  a  submission  to  it  It 
is  tampering  with  illegality  and  with 
insult ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
should  be  suffered  to  remain  a  day. 
The  dignity  of  England  b  deteriorated 
by  delay.  And  what  has  this  delay — 
this  sufferance  of  the  evil  done,  but 
added  to  its  growth  ?  It  is  worse  than 
ridiculous,  it  is  mischievous  to  be 
furious  against  an  enemy,  as  our 
Prime  Mhiister  was  in  his  Durham 
Manifesto,  and  not  to  crush  his  power. 
All  the  fury  and  fierceness  is  made  to 
appear  craelty  for  the  time  and  weak- 
ness after ;  and  thus  the  enemy  gets 
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more  than  be  liad  beftire.  The  diffl- 
colties  attending  tke  dealiiig  with  this 
aggression  now  cannot  be  denied. 
They  have  been  greatly  eolarged  by 
the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted.  Par- 
liament, or  the  execntive,  might  have 
instantly  demanded  reparation  for  the 
insult,  and  the  law  have  been  as  im- 
mediately ^f(OTced. 

The  difltoihies  now  mnst  not  be 
denied;  and  they  increase  day  by 
day,  and  wiU  be  sare  to  increase  with 
new  legidation.  So{^[>ose  we  haye  hi 
the  British  dominions  a  Rcrniaa  Ca- 
tholic population  of  seven  or  eiglit 
millions.  It  b  too  vast  a  number  to 
ignore,  even  though  the  ^^  Protestant 
brotheriiood"  oat  of  the  Church 
should  desire  so  to  do.  If  we  were 
a  strong  Government  we  might,  and 
ought  to  do  this— to  enact  that  every 
Rombh  priest,  having  sworn  obe- 
dience to  a  fbreigp  potentate,  has  so 
fsr  renounced  his  allegiance  to  his 
lawfhl  sovereign,  and  therefore  should 
be  subject  to  a  registration,  and,  with 
some  limitation,  be  considered  an 
alien. 

We  might  abrogate  '«  Catholic 
Emancipation,**  seeing  that  it  was  a 
compact  broken  by  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  But  although  we 
believe  all  this  would  be  just  and 
fair,  and  safe,  and  that  one  day  or 
other — after,  perhaps,  frightful  rebel- 
lions—it will  be  done,  it  is  nearly  cer- 
tain we  cannot  do  it  now.  The  whole 
system  of  government  is  on  another 
principle — ^it  is  called  a  ^^  liberal " 
one.  It  is  that  of  reconciling  to  yon 
those  of  whose  dispositions  yon  can- 
not be  certain,  if  they  will  be  recon- 
ciled ;  and  you  renounce  the  govern- 
ment of  foar,  of  which  you  may  be 
certain,  and  for  which  you  need  but 
consult  your  own  breast  There  is  no 
general  liberty  where  even  compara- 
tively a  few  evil-doers  have  no  fear. 
The  Govemm^t  has  put  itself  in  the 
position  in  which  it  can  scarcely  do 
an3rthing  that  is  not  mischievous ;  for 
if  effectual  suppression  is  out  of  the 
question,  there  is  only  left  a  something 
to  do  which  will  satisfy  none,  and  wiU 
irritate  beyond  measure  the  Boman 
Catholics  in  Ireland.  We  can  only 
look  to  a  future  day  for  the  registra- 
tion of  the  priesthood,  and  allowing 
them  defined  rights,  and  the  imposing 
restrictions,  by  which  they  shall  no 


longer 

prMch  rebellion. 

There  are  other  evils,  likewiaey  st- 
tending  this  hierarchy  introdncdoii, 
which  require  immeniate  remedy — 
the  evil  ik  their  oonvents  and  nut* 
iieries.  These  are  the  real  instm- 
ments  of  the  FwptA  tyraany.  How- 
are  they  iacreastng!  In  1847  tbere 
were  in  this  comtry  thirty>ibiir  ooo- 
vents— in  1848,  thirty-eig^t ;  and  ia 
1851,  flfty-tloee. 

The  country  is  demanding,  and  wtH 
it  ndght,  a  legal  mspeotion  of  these 
houses.  It  camnot  be  borne  tkiu 
young  inexperienced  womm  of  tte^ 
most  tender  age,  with  the  commoii 
feelings  of  nature  nndevek^wd,  igno- 
rant alike  of  tfaemsehres  and  the 
worid,  should  be  entrapped,  im- 
prisoned in-  these  so-called  r^igioos 
houses,  perhaps  for  life,  and  their 
properties  seized  for  the  b^iefit  of 
these  religio«is  estabBshmeots.  Who 
knows  anytUng  of  the  inmates?  If 
they  are  miserable,  they  are  ^ut  out 
from  the  notice  of  the  world,  which  ]» 
ignorant  of  their  lives  and  of  their 
deaths— how  th^  live  or  how  they 
die — in  regrets,  in  a  repentance  they 
bdieve  sinfhl — broken-hearted.  The 
recent  disclosures,  coming  as  they  do 
unexpectedly,  not  as  things  got  op, 
appear  providential,  offering,  as  they 
do  a  most  wiiolesome  check,  as  well 
as  creating  abhorrence,  disgnst,  and 
an  active  ennuty  to  the  whole  sys^ 
tem.  These  disclosures  have  not 
been  without  their  effect  on  thoee  who 
have  seemed  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
Romish  Church  not  unfavouraUy. 

In  the  case  of  Miss  Talbot,  is  there 
one  person  concerned  in  that  affiur 
that  does  not  appear  implicated  in  a 
plot  —  from  the  bigotry  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Shrewsbury,  to  the  perpetra- 
tions of  the  so-called  Bishop  of  Clif- 
ton? Dr  Hendren,  unfit  as  he  is  to 
be  the  bishop  of  any  church,  is  also  a 
weak  and  vulgar-minded  man — and 
from  his  weakness  we  learn  some- 
thing worth  remembering.  He  avows 
that  the  Romish  Church  wants 
money;  and  his  own  letters  show 
what  methods,  or  rather  what  arts, 
are  to  be  used  to  obtain  it.  That 
case  is  too  well  known  to  need  further 
comment  now.  We  wish  we  oonld 
think  Miss  Talbot  stUl  protected. 
This  Is  but  one  case  out  of  many. 
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The  oase  of  the  two  yosag  woneo  of 
tiie  Black  Rock  coBTenft  tells  the 
same  storj.  Thej  wwe,  it  was  giTen 
in  evideDce,  as  much  compell^  to 
siga  away  their  property  as  if  a  pistol 
had  been  held  to  their  heads. 

Money  must  be  obtained  for  the 
Bomish  Church,  and  the  end  jnstiies 
the  means.  No  snm  is  too  small,  and 
no  large  snm  laige  enough.  In  the 
case  (»  Carr^  the  poor  man  did 
not  even  receive  that  for  which  he 
bad  paid.  The  deed  signed,  be  was 
suffered  to  die  without  the  last  offices. 
What  does  Mr  Newdegate  say  of  his 
own  neighbonrhood,  in  his  place  in 
the  House? 

"^  In  his  own  neighbourhood  thtre  were 
oonvents,  too  man j.  From  one  of  them^ 
some  years  ago,  a  nun  escaped.  Unfur- 
tnnately  she  was  taken  back.  What  did 
they  know  fiirther  of  that  woman  1  No- 
thing :  exeept  thai  within  a  week  after- 
wards fifteen  hnndredwtigfat  of  iron 
■tanchions  were  pat  np  to  bamoade  tha 
windows,  and  oonrert  the  place  into  a 
perfoct  prison.  Women  entered  there — 
they  died.  There  was  no  acoonnt  of 
their  illness  or  their  death.  No  coroner's 
inquest  was  held.  They  were  utterly 
shut  ont  from  light  and  life,  and,  he 
would  add,  from  the  protection  of  the 
law." 

We  yenture  to  extract  a  case  from 
a  Hereford  paper,  because  the  writer 
receiyed  the  narration,  as  will  be 
seen,  from  the  best  testimony : — 

*  We  know  a  ease  when  a  young  lady 
of  wealth  became  an  inmate  of  one  of 
these  'Religious  Houses.'  It  was  here 
in  England.  She  had  not  been  so  long, 
ere  she  began  to  write  home  for  money 
for  purposes  of  charity.  Her  requests 
were  complied  with  at  first,  not  unwill- 
ingly ;  subsequently,  as  the  requests  be- 
eame  more  frequent,  and  in  larger  sums, 
with  reluotanee.  At  length  the  amount 
beeame  so  eonsiderable,  Siat  her  friends 
became  uneasy,  and  felt  it  right  that  her 
guardian  and  trustee  should  have  an 
interriew  with  her,  and  remonstrate  on 
the  extent  to  which  she  was  impoTcrish- 
Ing  herself.  He  did  so,  and  discoTered 
that  not  one  shilling  of  the  money  bad 
reached  her.  The  applications  were  all 
forgeriei.  Apparently  they  were  in  her 
hand-writing ;  she  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  them  1  This,  of  course,  led  to  a 
searching  inquiry,  which  every  endeavour 
was  mmSe  to  ba&e  ;  but  the  trustee  was 
retoluta.    It  turned  out  that  one  of  the 


sisten  in  the  nnanery  was  an  adept  at 
laitating  handwriting,  as  was  another  in 
wonniag  out  of  idl  new-comers  the 
amount  and  particulars  of  their  property. 
Between  them  — it  is  not  difilcult  to 
understand  how—the  pillage  was  eifected. 
What  became  of  the  money  so  obtained 
we  know  not.  But  the  worst  remains  to 
be  told.  In  order  to  save  the  character  ( !) 
of  the  superior,  and  of  the  establishment» 
the  poor  girl  was  preyailed  upon — ^how 
and  by  whom  may  he  imagined — to  adopt 
the  whole.  There  was,  of  course,  an  end 
of  the  investigation,  and  of  the  aflkir. 
The  yomg  lady  beeame  a  nun  herself, 
and  IS  so,  we  believe,  at  this  moment* 
Her  guardian  and  trustee  is  a  merehant 
of  eminence  in  the  oity  of  Londoo.  Wa 
have  given  the  fMts  as  narrated  by  him- 
self.'' 

This  ease  is  so  like  others,  that  it 
may  be  said,  without  much  reserve. 
Ex  tmo  di$ce  omne$.    **  Faith  is  not 
to  be  kept  with   heretics.**     Even 
saints  of  the  Romish  Church  haye 
declared  that   a   lie   may  be,    and 
ought  to  be,  told  for  the  good  of 
the  Church.     Such  maxim  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  canonised 
LIgouri.     We  giye  Cardinal  Wise- 
man credit   for  a  high  moral  cha- 
racter, and  learn  that  he  is  much 
esteemed ;  but  we  cannot  acquit  him 
of  a  n^prestio  ver%  in  a  statement 
made  recently  by  him,  that  the  child- 
ren of  the  person  who  had  bequeathed 
(to  him,  we  belieye)  a  considerable 
sum  for  purposes  of  the  adyancement 
of  the  Romish  religion,  were  in  po$- 
ieaum  of  the  property.    Now  it  was 
not  eyen  quite  true,  for  they  were 
only  in  possession  of  a  Ufe-mterest  in 
the  property.    Suppose  the  property 
to  be  £3000  per  annum,  what  is  the 
property  of  a  lifo-interest,  and  what  of 
the  reyersion  ?    Whoeyer  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  yalue  of  the  reyersion, 
was    in    possession   of    the    larger 
amount.      The   children,    therefore, 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty.    It   is   absolutely  necessary  . 
that  Mortmain  should  be  applied  to 
bequests  of  this  nature.    The  item  of 
purgatory  in  the   Roman    Catholic 
creed  is  too  potent  upon  the  fears  of 
the  dying,  when  weakness  of  body 
and  of  mind  aids  those  fears,  In  pro- 
yiding,  by  bequests,  a  release  from 
purgatorial   pains.     But   there    are 
lecades,  rifts,  or  confiscations  of  an- 
ouer  kind  that  must  be  looked  to.  The 
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property  of  all  who  enter  monasteries 
or  convents  for  life  should  pass, 
excepting  an  annual  portion,  to  the 
immediate  relatives ;  in  case  of  none, 
to  the  Crown.  This  wonld  bo  a  mer- 
ciful provision,  for  it  would  be  the 
surest  protection,  perhaps  the  only 
one.  It  is  the  temptation  to  possess 
their  property  which  makes  nuns. 
We  are  here  supposing  monasteries 
and  nunneries  stUl  idlowed  to  exist, 
and  vows  to  be  taken.  But  we  con- 
fess we  have  another  view.  There 
are  '^illegal"  oaths,  and  laws  pro- 
vided to  take  severe  cognisance  of 
them.  It  may  be  doubtful  if  there  is 
not  a  treason  against  oneself,  that 
ought  to  be  illegal,  as  there  is  against 
a  sovereign  or  a  government.  To 
take  the  vow  of  celibacy,  of  perpetual 
virginity,  is  a  treason  against  nature, 
and  against  the  first  law  of  our  Crea- 
tor. It  is  a  suicidal  vow,  and  should 
be  considered  a  crime;  and  we  believe 
it  would  be  sound  legislation,  though 
suiting  not  some  noUons  of  religious 
liberty,  to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  these 
vows  in  England.  At  all  events,  it 
is  not  according  to  civil  liberty  that 
either  parents  or  guardians,  or  parties 
themselves,  should  be  allowed  perma- 
nently to  bind  their  conscience  down, 
and  to  inflict  or  to  submit  to  a  perpe- 
tual imprisonment,  from  which  there 
is  no  possible  subsequent  escape. 

It  should  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
.if  Christians,  whatever  be  their  deno- 
mination, unite  in  endeavouring  to 
resist  this  growth  of  a  power  sworn 
to  put  down,  to  persecute  to  the 
utmost,  as  heretics  and  rebels,  all 
who  submit  not  in  obedience  to  the 
Pope.  *^  Cunningly  devised  "  indeed 
must  be  that  system  which  has,  most 
unfortunately,  shown  itself  to  be  a 
potent  charm,  working  in  the  minds 
of  too  many  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  We  cannot 
imagine  by  what  arguments  they 
have  been  persuaded,  either  by  them- 
selves or  others.  It  would  seem  to 
be  impossible  that  they  could  bring 
themselves  to  forsake  their  first,  and 
the  first,  Christianity,  as  restored  at 
the  Reformation,  for  the  adoption  of 
impostures  so  transparent,  were  it 
jiot  that  it  often  happens  that  the 
onlnd,  bewildered  in  the  fever  of  con- 
iroversial  curiosity,  and  wearied  by 
the  multiplicity  and  oscillation  of  its 
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own  thongfats,  yields  itself  np,  in 
despair  of  finding  a  solntion  of  its 
own,  to  the  name  of  an  aatbority 
which  promises  rest  from  restleaa 
thought,  and  permanent  qoiet  of  ooa- 
science. 

And  yet  we  know  not  whether  this 
aggression,  even  in  the  mischief  it  haa 
done,  may  not  in  the  end  prove  onr 
strength.  Under  Providenoe,  we  magt 
find  in  it  a  provocation  to  watch  and 
guard  more  jealously  the  fbuBdationa 
of  our  Christian  faith.  It  has  led^ 
and  will  further  lead,  to  a  full  ex- 
posure of  the  Bomish  errors.  Th<^ 
cannot  escape  the  scrutiny  of  an 
inquiring  world ;  and  thns,  even  at 
the  moment  of  its  insolence  and 
boasted  triumph,  the  Popish  religion 
may  receive  in  this  country  a  blow 
which  may  damage  it  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  possibly  precipitate  it  to 
its  downfaL  But  it  roust  no  longer 
have  a  Government  encouragemeat ; 
that  which  has  been  given  to  it  has, 
though  not  so  intended,  sufficed  to 
evidence  its  character.  It  can  never 
be  trusted.  If  there  had  never  been 
heresies,  the  pure  faith  might  have 
been  less  a  living  principle.  They 
have  practically  led  to  putting  into 
effect  and  practice  the  divine  com- 
mand to  *^  search  the  Scriptures." 
It  is  the  will  of  Providenoe  to  bring 
good  out  of  evlL  Denial  of  false 
doctrines  has  been  the  illustration  of 
the  true.  Received  as  Popery  is 
now  in  thb  country,  with,  to  the 
Papists,  an  unexpected  hatred,  with 
an  undying  suspicion,  and  manifested 
as  it  has  been  in  some  of  its  most 
offensive  doings,  it  will  indeed  be  oar 
fault  if  it  receive  not  more  than  dis- 
couragement— a  combativeness  which 
shall  shake  it  to  its  foundation.  Even 
now  a  wondrous  change  is  taking 
place  in  all  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries. The  Infallible  is  derided,  some 
fall  into  the  Protestant  ranks,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  a  long 
maintenance  of  superstitious  errors, 
multitudes  sink  into  utter  infidelity. 
But  in  the  British  dominions  a  hap- 
pier change  is  being  effected.  What 
are  the  few  converts  to  Rome,  of  be- 
wildered and  dreaming  ecclesiastics, 
to  the  large,  the  wholesale  abandon- 
ment in  Ireland  of  the  Romish 
doctrines?  The  Pope  and  his  car- 
dinals cannot  there  any  longer  keep 
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the  Serlpliires  horn  the  pe<^e,  and 
tliev  are  sensible  of  the  bondajro  in 
whkk  they  have  been  held.  Peraape 
this  is  one  caose  of  the  insolent 
endearonr  to  establish  their  hierarchy. 
The  priesthood  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  press,  with  a  donble  otgeiA — 
(he  keeping  np  their  religion  and  re* 
bellion-^yet  uniting  in  one  purpose, 
see  that  any  moToment  is  more  safe 
to  them  than  peace,  which  is  weaken- 
ing their  hold,  and  confirming  the 
strength  and  power  oyer  the  people's 
Qiinds  of  the  religion  of  Uie  Beforma- 
tion. 

Under  these  drcnmstances,  in  that 
country  particularly,  it  is  most  unad- 
▼isable  to  allow  any  new  position  to 
the  Papal  power.  Let  it  have  no 
^uasi-State  authority,  which  our  Gk>T- 
emment  of  late  rears  has  laboured  to 
give  it.  Allow  rally  religious  liberty, 
but  mark  distinctly  where  religious 
liberty  terminates,  and  falls  into  a 
civil  incompatibility.  Allow  not  an 
inch  of  ground  to  the  anomalous  mix* 
ture,  a  divided  allegianoe.  Exact 
strictly  that  allegiance,  whole  and 
undivided,  without  which  civil  liberty 
is  endangered.  If  there  be  any  doc* 
trine  in  a  rdigion  subversive  of 
that,  those  who  hold  it  ought  to 
be  content  with  the  liberty  of  hold* 
ing  it,  but  they  must  be  content 
also  with  restrictions  which  civil 
liberty  demands.  Popery  can  only 
gain  strength  two  ways— -by  positive 
persecution,  and  by  indifference  as  to 
Its  movements.  Bv  the  latter  it  is 
gaining  strength  at  Uiis  day  in  France. 
The  Church  has  been  shaken  off  by  Uie 
•State ;  the  mass  of  religionists,  there- 
fore, are  become  thorou^ly  nltra*mon- 
iane,andacknowledge  no  authority  but 
that  of  Rome.  Persecution,  we  trust, 
will  never  be  the  law  of  England,  until, 
if  this  shall  ever  be,  Romanism  pre- 
vails ;  and,  to  prevent  so  dire  a  cala* 
mi^,  restriction  should  be  our  law. 

We  have  not,  as  some  do,  spoken 
«xultingly  of  our  ^*  Protestantism  ** 
through  any  doubt  of  the  thing;  for 
as  in  opposition  to  Rome  we  are 
thoroughly  Protestant,  we  protest 
most  solemnly  against  all  its  unscrip- 
tnral  tracts— andnst  its  worse  than 
tenets,  its  insMions  doings,  and  its 
innate  incurable  tyranny;  but  we 
confess  we  are  shy  of  the  unnecessary 
use  of  a  term  which  gives,  and  has 


ever  given,  them  a  hilndle  of  advan- 
tage. It  allows  them  to  ask, ''  Where 
was  your  religion  before  Luther?" 
as  if  we  should  admit  that  Christian* 
ity  began  with  Protestantism,  and 
not  with  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
and  the  appointment  of  our  only  (me 
infallible  Head.  Nay,  we  mieht  fahiv 
retort  upon  them,  that  if  they  will 
take  the  word,  which  we  object  not  to 
in  itself,  in  this  sense,  we  have  the 
best  right  to  throw  it  back  upon 
themselves;  for  theirs  is  the  law  of 
development — a  law  of  perpetual 
change,  a  law  of  continual  piotest 
against  themselves,  against  their  doc- 
trines of  yesterday — ^protest  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles,  protest 
against  the  Universal  Churches  teach- 
ing before  Popery  was,  protest  agidnst 
its  own  Popery  at  different  times — it 
is  a  protest  against  what  it  establishes 
to-day  as  that  which  may  be  legiti- 
mately uprooted  to-morrow.  And 
this  is  what  the  *^  Unchanging"  is 
doing  by  his  infaUibiUty.  ''The  faith 
delivercKl  to  the  saints"  is  not  with 
the  Papacy  one  faith;  there  is  but 
one  faitn,  the  dictum  of  the  one  pre- 
sent Infallible — the  Pope  of  Rome. 
By  this  they  protest  against  their  own 
b«5t  men,  and  most  learned  theolo- 
gians, who  have  strenuously  contended 
against  this  their  law  of  development. 
What  pen  could  put  down  a  histori- 
cal catalogue  of  all  the  *'  Roman 
variations,"  which  yet  they  are 
pleased  to  call  ''  one  truth  ?" 

The  Index  Expurgaioritu  is  a 
curious  document :  it  shows  how  the 
Infallible  deals  with  authorities ;  what 
variations  he  makes — what  subtrac- 
tions and  what  additions.  That  made 
known  by  Zetsner,  1599,  contains 
some  carious  specimens.  The  Roman 
Church  did  not  pubHsk  this,  but  sent 
it  to  the  prelates,  to  be  by  them  dis- 
tributed to  a  few  fit — ''  guos  idoneos 
judkabunt'^^hihhopoles.  Thus  the 
Pope  will  alter  these  words  of  St  Au- 
gustine: "  Faith  only  justifies," 
*'  Works  cannot  save  us,"  ''  Mar- 
riage is  allowed  to  all,"  ''  Peter  erred 
in  unclean  meats,"  ''  St  John  cau- 
tions us  against  the  invocation  of 
saints."  The  holy  Bishq;)  (says  the 
Chureh  of  Rome)  must  be  corrected 
in  all  these  places.  St  Chiysostom 
teaches  that  ''  Christ  forbids  heretics 
to  be  put  to  death ;"  that  ''  to  adore 
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nartjnis  antkhristian;'*  that  ''the 
reidiDg  of  Scripture  18  needfiil  to  all ; '* 
that  ^'  there  is  no  merit  bat  from 
Christ;"  that  it  is  ''  a  proud  thing 
to  detraet  from  or  add  to  Scriptore  ;*' 
that  '*  bishops  and  priests  are  sub- 
jea  to  the  higher  powers;"  that  the 
'*  prophets  had  wives.**  The  vene- 
raUe  patriarch  most  be  fireed  from  all 
these  heretical  notions.  Epipbanins 
aflarms  that  '^  no  creatnre  is  to  be 
worshipped;"  this  is  an  error,  and 
mnst  be  exponged.  St  Jerome  as- 
serts that  ''  all  bishops  are  equal;'* 
he  most  be  here  amended.  Snch,  and 
others  of  snbtraction  and  addition, 
are  the  directions  secretfy  and  aotho- 
ritatlTelj  given  by  the  Roman  Church 
to  the  venders  and  publishers  of 
books.  Nor  let  any  be  deluded  by  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  Index  Expiarga^ 
toriui  now.  These  are  doings,  not  of 
*  time,  but  of  a  continuation,  as  an 
inherent  necessity  of  the  Roman 
Church ;  which  must,  to  keep  its  po- 
sition, thus  treat  authority,  whether 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  or  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  The  above 
passages  are  taken  by  Dr  Words- 
worth from  the  Index  Expmrgatorius. 
But  this  ever- variable  Infallibility, 
which  discovered  purgatory  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  as 
if  practically,  by  cruel  inflictions,  to 
show  what  its  torments  might  be; 
this  boasted  one,  yet  ever-varying 
Infallibility,  has,  under  Pope  Pio 
Nino,  now  at  length  developed  a 
new  doctrine— not  new,  inde^,  in 
invention,  for  it  was  mooted  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  set  aside  as 
uncertain  by  that  '*  certain**  council, 
but  new  as  an  established  authorita- 
tive dogma— the  '*  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary.'*  It  is 
no  longer  true,  in  Uie  Roman  Catho- 
lic belief,  that  there  was  but  "  one 
sinless."  There  is  now. a  new  ex- 
ception ;  it  is  now  no  longer  a  truth 
that,  Christ  excepted,  ''the  Scrip- 
ture hath  concluded  all  under  sin." 
The  Virgin  Mary  was,  as  the  inftd- 
Uble  present  Pope  decrees,  bom  with- 
out sin ;  she  was  miraculously, 
immaculately  conceived ;  and  hence, 
what  follows?  AwfW  to  contem- 
plate is  this  most  recently  received 
dogma.  She  has  an  altar  to  her  by 
the  side  of  that  to  Crod  the  Father. 
The  Roman  CathoUc  Church  b  no 
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longer  IVinitarian— it  ia  Qnatoniaa ; 
it  sets  up  *  Qnatemity  for  that  gto- 
rionsTcinitv,  "  three  ptnoDs  and  ooe 
God."  AttdwhereisaUtUsdevdop- 
menttoend?  Doubtleas,  it  is  in  (be 
wisdom  above  man's,  that,  like  tie 
serpent  that  was  devoored  by  his  own 
brood,  it  sboold  be  uhimatelj  de- 
stroyed by  its  own  inventions ;  far  it 
makes  "  the  Scripture  of  none  effect** 
by  its  traditions  and  developments. 

But  to  return  to  the  present  aspect 
of  things,  and  the  positioB  of  the 
Papal  aggression.  It  will  not  do 
to  leave  the  Roman  Catholics  the 
power  of  heading  synods,  and  thoe* 
by  doing  such  work  as  the  legate^ 
a  member  of  the  Pope*8  Council,  shall 
dictate ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  te 
fetter  the  Church  of  England,  whicb 
has  her  legitimate  Parliaments  only 
as  a  mockeiy — to  ordain  that  all  reli- 
gious bodies  shidl  be  free,  and  the 
Church  of  England  not  free.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  a  diqxieition, 
not  confined  to  a  few,  to  Germanise 
her  Liturgpr  according  to  the  rational- 
istic principle ;  and  that  advantage  is 
taken  of  this  aggression  to  promote 
that  end.  The  movement  for  this 
object  is  on  foot :  without  doubt,  it  is 
joined  by  many  who  do  not  see  these 
ulterior  views,  and  believe  they  can 
put  down  thereby  practices  which 
seem  to  lean  to  Rome,  and  Uiere  stop. 
They  will  have  no  such  power.  The 
majority  in  this  movement  are  desir- 
ous of  destroying  all  creeds — ^In  fiict, 
of  repudiating  the  Church.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  something 
very  like  a  consmracy  to  bring  about 
this  change  in  Established  reiigioQ 
(originating  in  Germany)  in  eveiy 
country.  It  is  about  five  years  ago 
since  a  great  metropolitan  municipal 
body  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
Sovereign  of  Prussia  upon  his  throne, 
embodying  principles  which  still, 
under  the  name  of  Christianity,  are 
BubverBive  of  all  Christian  doctrines. 
They  are,  in  fact,  principles  which 
make  every  man  his  own  God.  His 
own  mind  is  Christianity— and  is  in- 
fallible. The  divine  authority  of 
Scripture  is  ignored.  They  vpwk  of 
the  "  Spirit  of  Christ,**  but  only  as 
a  principle  within  their  own  minds ; 
and  that  principle  as  the  "  Church.** 
They,   too,  adopt  the  development 
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"Sieflndt  In  her  Ibondation  and  in 
her  history  the  cine  that  oonducte  her 
through  the  lAbyrinth  of  hnuMi  error, 
and  Uie  r%U  of  ike  development  of  her 
dodrieu.  Qiriitianitj  renews  itself  in 
the  human  heart,  and  follows  the  develop- 
nent  of  the  human  mind^  and  invefits 
itself  with  new  forms  of  thought  and 
language,  and  adopts  new  systems  of 
ehurch-organisation,  to  which  it  giTOS 
expression  and  life.  The  Senftwree  and 
the  creeds  are  tiM  witnanes  of  aneient 
CfazistendoB.  Being,  howerer,  the  worke 
of  iMfl^  tiMy  expnes  the  fiUth  of  men  ; 
and  their  Cmn  bears  the  impress  of  the 
time  in  which  they  were  made.  It  is  not 
in  tkem  that  absolute  tmth  resides,  but  it 
is  in  the  apwtt  of  truths  holiness,  and  lore, 
which  animates  mankind.  He  who  re- 
Tcaled  Himself  to  the  world  by  the 
authors  of  the  Scriptures,  is  tn  «#,  and 
hy  119.  He  interprets  the  same  Scriptures, 
and  judges  of  thdr  truth.** 

Thus,  according  to  this  really 
atheistical  disgusting  Terbiage,  Chris- 
tianity is  a  myth,  *'  within  ns  ^*  and 
'^  by  OS."  And  we  ask  if  Protestant* 
ism— the  Protestantism  of  the  Refor- 
mation, or  the  Protestantism  after  the 
Reformation,  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
Ghnrch  of  England  or  Scotland,  or 
in  sects  of  any  Christian  denomina- 
tion— would  not  shrink  with  horror 
from  a  proposal  to  substitute  this 
blasphemous  farrago  for  the  creeds, 
liturgies,  and  servicee  in  established 
use? 

We  have  ventured  upon  this,  it 
may  be  thought,  delicate  ground,  be- 
cause we  iXnSk  it  intimately  connected 
with  this  Papal  aggression,  and  with 
modes  of  dealing  with  it  The  Ra- 
tionalistic aggression  would  be  the 
most  intolerant.  It  has  a  mortid 
hatred  to  creeds.  It  is  of  the  Philo- 
sophy which,  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, massacred  priests  and  demolished 
churches.  It  claims  its  own  infalli- 
bility, and  would  make  it  subservient 
to  a  tyranny.  It  would  be  as  domi- 
nant as  the  Papacy,  and  denounce  its 
heretics.  If  there  be  any  that  have 
a  confidence  in  present  times  and 
present  liberality^  and  believe  that 
none  of  these  things  can  come  to  pass 
in  our  country,  we  would  only  refer 
them  to  a  few  lines  in  the  page  of  our 
recent  history,  wherein  may  be  read 


that  a  furious  mob  centred  itself  from 
all  parts  in  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  attempted  to 
bum  down  the  cathedral,  did  bum 
and  tear  and  trample  on  the  Bible^ 
and  bomt  to  the  ground  the  bishop^s 
palace,  and  eageriysooght  the  bishop's 
Efe* 

''ThtMme$$^''  and  even  the  **  &w«," 
"  within  ns,*'  that  is  not  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Scriptures,  is  an  abso- 
Inte  deceit  and  falsehood;  and  will 
ever  be,  in  operation,  the  most  selfish 
cruelty. 

It  is  an  audacious  im];nety  in  man 
to  claim  infallibility  :  **  kwnamim  ttt 
errate,^^  Rationalism  and  Popery 
are  above  humanity.  Wliat  Cicero 
said  of  the  smile,  when  augur  meeta 
augur,  it  may  be  thought  may  take 
plaice  when  the  Pope  meets  his  con- 
fessor. For  the  InfeUible  confesses — 
what? 

There  is  but  one  infallible,  the 
one  Head  of  the  Church  which  He 
made.  He  has  given  an  infeUible 
guide — ^the  H(^y  Scriptures — all-suffi- 
cient, and  which  require  no  ^^  develop- 
ment "  to  interpret  them. 

Upwards  of  five  centuries  ago,  the 
great  poet  of  Italy  spared  not  the 
expression  of  his  indignation  against 
Popes,  monkeries,  and  their  mercen- 
ary distribution  of  ^*  blessings,'*  **  par- 
dons,** and  ^*  indulgences,**  that  fatten, 
as  he  terms  them,  the  *^  swine  of  St 
Anthony.**  He  refers  all  true  doc- 
trine to  the  directions  given  by  the 
only  Infallible,  and  as  taught  by  the 
primitive  Church. 

*<  Non  disM  Chritto  al  bug  prime  convento 
Andate,  e  predicate  al  mondo  dance. 
Ma  diede  lor  veiace  foadamento.** 

**  Christ  said  not  to  his  first  eouTentide 

Go  forth,  and  preach  impoatures  to  the  worlds 

Bat  gave  them  lore  foundation.** 

And,  a  few  lines  after,  he  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  the  mummery,  and  pro- 
mises, pardons,  and  bufiooneries  of 
the  Popish  preachers  of  those  days ; 
and  adds  that,  if  the  gaping  populace 
could  but  see  *'  the  dark  bird  that 
nestles  in  the  hood,**  they  would 
'*  scarce  wait  to  hear  the  blessing 
said.** 
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There  are  some  things  of  which  a 
traitorous  Parliament  cannot  deprive 
the  agricultarist.  Hb  is  the  only 
industrial  occupation  that  can  be  said 
to  possess  a  literature  of  its  own — a 
literature  at  once  ancient,  varied,  ex- 
tensive, and  curious.  In  the  Augus- 
tan era,  the  Romans  could  number 
upwards  of  fifty  Greek  authors  who 
had  contributed  to  illustrate  the  prac- 
tice and  science  of  agriculture;  and 
we  know,  with  much  greater  precision, 
how  important  a  niche  agriculture 
t)ccnpies  in  the  existing  library  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  curious  and 
•quaint  lore  of  Cato  the  elder— the 
three  works  of  Varro,  the  ripest 
scholar  of  his  age,  and  evidently  the 
very  model  of  an  accomplished  Roman 
gentleman  —  the  minute  details  of 
Columella — and  the  various  but  some- 
what apocryphal  information  scattered 
throughout  the  writings  of  Pliny,  with 
many  lesser  luminaries  who  have 
written  de  re  RueticA,  abundantly  in- 
dicate the  importance  which  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  most  brilliant  era  of  their 
liistory,  attached  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  agriculture.  But  in  a 
literary  aspect  the  poems  of  Virgil 
better  demonstrate,  than  the  profes- 
fiional  writers  just  named,  how  deeply 
the  love  of  agriculture  was  cherished 
by  the  finest  intellects  of  classic  anti- 
quity. In  the  most  original  produc- 
tions of  his  immortal  muse,  Virgil  has 
embellished  with  the  charms  of  divine 
poesy  the  arts  of  rural  economy,  and 
the  habits,  of  rural  life.  What  other 
toil  of  weary  mortals  has  genius  en- 
shrined in  imperishable  verse?  Nay, 
what  other  industrial  calling  could 
wake  the  inspirations  of  genius? 
''The  textile  fabrics,*'  as  they  are 


pation  of  a  people  that  it  furnishes 
meet  themes  to  the  poet*8  fancy,  and 
is  in  harmony  with  the  purer  sympa- 
thies of  the  human  soul.  In  such  an 
avocation  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 
can  be  nothing  innately  vulgar  or 
mean,  nothing  ancillary  to  low  vice 
and  coarse  immorality.  The  ancient 
Romans  seem  to  have  thought  that 
agriculture  was  the  only  profession  in 
which  a  gentleman  could  engage 
without  suffering  degradation.  The 
sentiment  is  still  prevalent ;  and  the 
professor  of  the  LUer€B  Humanioree 
may  yet  betake  himself  to  his  Sabine 
farm  without  sullying  the  honour  of  the 
ancient  dynasty  of  letters.  One  Ro- 
man writer  speaks  of  husbandry  as  an 
art  noble  enough  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  kings;  and  to  this  day  we 
seem  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion. 
The  Prince  Consort  fitly  employs  a 
leisure  hour  in  observing  the  processes 
of  agriculture  carried  on  at  the  home- 
farm  of  Windsor;  but  the  national 
taste  would  probably  not  allow  it  to 
be  a  regal  employment  to  watch  the 
spinning  of  cotton  or  the  printing  of 
calico.  The  Roman  authors  duly 
appreciated  the  moral  influences  which 
the  employment  of  husbandly  exerted 
on  the  mind.  Omnium  rentm^  ex 
qmbue  aUquid  acquirituTy  nihil  eU 
AgricuUurd  melius,  nihil  uberius,  nihil 
dulcius,  nihil  homine  libero  diffnius. 
And  Ceres,  according  to  the  poet* 
prima  dedil  leges.  This  was  indeed 
the  doctrine  of  the  more  ancient  Greek 
writers ;  and  the  object  of  the  Eleusi^ 
nian  mysteries  seems  mainly  to  have 
been  intended  to  represent  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  as  the  handmaid 
of  civilisation.  The  mind  insensibly 
catches  a  hue  and  complexion  from 
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The  peaoefbl  employments  of  the 
hasbandman,  and  his  daHy  conrerse 
T^ith  natnre  in  her  KeDUer  as  well  as 
more  solemn  moods,  can  scarcely  fall 
to  be  favonrable  to  deyotional  feellnff, 
and  to  the  milder  and  more  amiable 
yirtnes.  Although  this  mnst  be  a 
matter  of  infinitely  small  moment  to 
those  in  whose  estimation  the  turn- 
mum  bonum  of  human  lii^  consists  ^*  in 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
selling  in  the  dearest,'*  yet  a  wise 
statesman  might  not  be  nninflnenced 
by  such  a  consideration  in  cherishing 
a  branch  of  national  industry— of  vital 
moment,  no  doubt,  in  its  economic 
results,  but  so  peculiarly  propitious  to 
the  growth  of  the  peaceful  and  patriotic 
virtues,  to  the  rearing  of  a  virtuous 
peasantry,  and  of  brave  and  loyal 
yeomen,  who  in  every  peril  have 
proved  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the 
commonwealth.  Although  the  states- 
men of  the  Augustan  age  correctly 
appreciated  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture as  the  surest  basis  of  national 
prosperity,  yet  the  neglect  of  hus- 
bandry, and  the  consequent  depend- 
ence of  the  people  for  their  daUy  food 
on  imported  grain,  which  occurred  at 
an  after  peri^,  largely  contributed  to 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
history  of  ancient  Attica  reads  us  a 
similar  lesson.  The  Athenian  farmers, 
anticipating  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  devoted  their 
attention  more  to  pasturage  than 
agriculture.  The  necessary  result  was 
an  immense  importation  of  com  to 

g-ovide  for  the  subsistence  of  a  popu- 
tion  unusually  numerous  and  dense. 
Demosthenes  tells  us  that  the  quantity 
of  com  annually  imported  from  the 
Crimea  alone  amounted  to  400,000 


medmmi — a  medimmu  contahiing 
about  four  of  our  bushels ;  and  the 
peril  of  such  stipendiary  rdiance  for 
the  staple  article  of  the  people's  food 
on  the  caprice  of  neighbouring,  or,  it 
may  be,  hostile  states,  was  bitterly 
experienced  by  the  Athenians,  and 
precipitated  the  crisis  in  which  Gredan 
freedo^n  and  Grecian  glory  sank  over- 
whelmed never  to  revive.  But  history 
has  been  written  in  vain  for  our  mo- 
dem statesmen,  who  are  infinitely  too 
wise  to  be  instracted  by  the  monitory 
lessons  in  the  art  of  govemment  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  decline  and 
fall  of  Greek  and  Roman  greatness. 

Without  stopping  to  trace  the 
history  of  British  Agriculture,  we 
venture  to  ofier  an  opinion  whidi  we 
believe  will  be  acquiesced  in  by  those 
most  familiar  with  the  subject — ^that, 
while  modem  times  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  theory  of  agriculture, 
they  have  done  infinitely  more  to  ad- 
vance the  improvement  of  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture.^  We  say  so, 
without  at  all  intending  to  disparage 
the  discoveries  of  Chemistry  and 
Vegetable  Physiology.  From  these 
sources  we  expect  much  more  impor- 
tant services,  in  advancing  the  art  of 
husbandry,  than  certainly  they  have 
ever  yet  rendered. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  evef 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  when  so  deep  an  excitement 
existea  in  the  public  mind  regarding 
the  present  position  and  future  pros- 
pects of  our  domestic  agriculture.  As 
the  sun  never  attracts  so  much  atten- 
tion as  during  an  eclipse,  so  it  would 
seem  to  fare  with  Britbh  agriculture 
in  the  disastrous  plight  into  which 


*  ThoM  aeqnafaited  with  the  writings  of  Toll,  Arthur  Young,  Marshall,  and  Elking- 
Um,  most  know  that,  although  not  txempt  from  trrors,  they  ovoWod  the  leading  prin- 
eiples  of  a  ri|^t  agrienUnre.  Indeed,  we  would  seem  almost  to  be  reeoTering  only  the 
lost  principles  and  praetieee  of  the  Ro%ian  fkrmsrs  of  old.  They  seem  to  have  known 
the  mode  of  manuring  ground  by  penning  sheep  upon  it — nay.  what  will  astonish  Mr 
Meehiy  they  praotisea  we  plan  of  feeding  them  in  warm  and  sheltered  places  with 
sloping  and  carefully  prepared  floors,  upon  barley  and  leguminoas  seeds,  hay,  bran, 
and  salt  They  knew  the  advantage  of  a  complete  pnlTerisation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
necessity  of  deep  ploughing.  Their  drainage  was  deep,  and  if  Palladius  does  not 
mislead  us,  thev  seem  in  certain  cases  to  have  employed  earthenware  or  tile^rains. 
But  to  those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  Roman  husbandry,  and  who  may  not  have 
leisure  or  opportunity  to  consult  the  originals,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing Professor  Ramsay's  (of  Glasgow)  paper  enUtied  "  Af^cultura,"  in  the  last 
edition  of  Smiih^i  JHtHonary  nf  Qruk  onA  Roman  A  ntiq%Uie$^  —  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  condensed  erudition. 
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legislatioa  hM  plunged  ber.  Our 
litterateoro  have  all  taken  to  **  pqung 
on  the  oaten  reed,"  and  to  paying 
their  deooin  at  the  shrine  of  Cei«8 — 
in  whoae  temple,  however,  thej  are 
manifestlv  neophytes,  and  as  yet 
but  playing  the  part  of  postulants. 
We  hope,  indeed,  that  we  may  remark 
without  offence,  that  sometimes  they 
place  strange  fire  on  the  altar  of  the 
goddess,  and  that  they  do  uiA  always 
exhibit  satisfactory  proofo  of  being 
yery  intelligent  or  well-infonnea 
worshippers.  When  Goldsmith  me- 
ditated an  exploratory  journey  into 
the  interior  of  Asia — with  the  view  of 
discovering  useful  inveotions  in  the 
arts,  and  of  adding  them  to  our 
stores  of  European  knowledge  —  Dr 
Johnson,  assured  of  his  unfitness  for 
the  tadc,  grotesquely  supposed  that 
*'  he  would  bring  home  a  grinding- 
barrow,  which  you  see  in  every  street 
in  London,  and  think  that  he  had  fur- 
nished a  wonderful  improvement." 
One  cannot  help  fancying  that  some 
of  our  most  brilliant  contemners  of 
the  importanos  of  British  husbandry, 
were  they  to  make  a  tear  of  discovery 
into  rural  parta— would  run  some 
chance  of  pi<ddng  up  a  three-pronged 
fork,  and  of  reporting  it  aa  the  veri- 
table trident  of  the  god  NepUmus. 
Journalists,  subject  to  commercial 
impulses  and  influences,  are  for  the 
most  part  town-bred,  and  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  habits  of  rural  life,  and 
with  the  theory  and  busineas  of  farm^ 
ing.  Husbandly  is  too  large  a  subject 
to  be  learned  firom  the  windows  of  an 
excursion  train,  or  by  the  casual  con- 
sultation of  an  agricuttural  evdopedia. 
Unprepared  by  previous  observation 
and  Btu^,  it  should  not  surprise  us, 
when  summoned  to  discourse  Oeor- 
gical  lore  to  their  readers,  that  our 
^malists  should  find  it  necessary  to 
confine  themselves  to  vague  generali- 
ties, or  political  speculations  on  an 
agricultural  question.  We  beg,  how- 
ever, respectf^y  to  suggest  that 
the  writing  of  *'  Pastorals"  has 
always  been  thought  a  somewhat 
difficult  branch  of  the  literary  art. 
It  la  now  abundantly  proved  that  the 
i^llttlon  iowiDg  from  agricultural 
Jhlnni  esniot  be  sopited  by  burning 
cleau«K)^  or  brilliant  sneers,  or  sharp 
anMeses,  er  bold  paradoxes;  and 
the  ttee  would  seem  to  have  amvea 
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when  it  becomes  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  instraot  others,  «md  to  consnU 
for  the  good  of  the  State^  to  inform 
themselves  accurately  on  a  branch  of 
na^onal  industry  so  engrossing  publio 
attention,  and  to  weigh  maturely  and 
impartially  the  infinitely  momentona 
and  vastly  comfdicated  interests  in- 
volved in  the  prosperity  or  dedine  of 
British  huabanidry. 

The  position,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
those  actually  engaged  in  the  bnsiiMsa 
of  agriculture,  is  far  too  critical  ta 
permit  them  indolently  to  lie  on  Uieir 
oara.  Within  the  laat  twenty  years, 
immense  advances  have  been  made  ta 
improve  our  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  husbandry  in  all  ita 
branches ;  and  if  the  owners  and  occu- 
pants of  land  are  ignorant  of  these, 
— if  they  are  Ol-infonaed  in  their  own 
businesa— if  lack  of  knowledge  compela 
them  to  sit  silent  when  Ue  spmoa 
merchant  glibly  tannts  them  for  their 
igncmmce  of  the  lights  shed  on^their 
profession  bv  the  torch  of  modem 
science — if  they  are  unaUe  to  defend 
themselves,  ana  to  vindicate  the  im- 
portant interests  which  they  repre- 
sent—let  the  existing  race  of  proprie- 
tors and  farmers  know  assuredly 
that,  if  they  are  to  &ll  degraded  firom 
their  present  position,  they  will,  in 
the  case  supposed,  fkll  the  unpitied 
victims  of  oommerdal  rapaci^  and  a 
vicious  legislation.  Whatever  maj 
be  the  ultimate  phase  in  which  agri- 
culture shall  emarge  firom  the  cloud 
now  restmg  on  it,  it  ia  evid«it  that 
those  wlrne  interests,  capital,  and 
prospects  are  depoidaat  <m  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  were  never  urged  l^ 
so  pressing  considerations  to  acquaint 
themaelves  fuUy  and  accnratebr  with 
the  science  and  practice  of  their 
profession. 

There  never  was  a  juncture,  we 
venture  to  assert,  in  the  history  <^ 
British  husbandry,  tha4  so  kMully 
demanded  tbe  pobttcataon  of  a  work 
on  agriculture  at  once  copious  and 
minute  in  its  sdentific  details— fWDy 
up  to  the  mark  of  modem  improve- 
ment— incorporating  everything  old 
and  new  likely  to  throw  Uffht  upon 
the  sul^ect— and  detailing  faithfhllj 
the  latest  experiments  and  discoveiiea 
of  chemical,  physiological,  and  me- 
chanical acienca ;  and  we  can  honestly 
congratulate    tka  British  agricnlte* 
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rist,  that,  In  the  new  edition  of  Mr 
Stephens'  Booh  of  the  Farm,  be  truly 
poMeseee  snoh  a  woric. 

We  baTe,  in  oor  daj,  been  not  a 
little  tormented  with  eeeond  edidons. 
We  hare  sometfanes  harboored  the 
iiglj  snapidon  that,  in  the  matter  of 
new  editions,  fmbliriiers  andanthors 
were  in  leagne  to  eheat  ^  honest 
public;  and,  under  the  influence  of 
tills  uneomfortable  feeling,  we  hare 
once  and  again  rowed  nerer  to  haj 
the  first  edition  of  any  book  whatso- 
ever. On  cool  consideration,  we  feel 
constrained,  however,  to  confess  that 
the  antiior  of  this  work  roust  have 
endangered,  if  not  forfoited,  the  high 
position  which  he  holds  as  an  agri- 
cultural writer,  had  he  not  strenuous- 
ly set  himself  to  emend,  and  enlarge, 
and  in  great  portions  to  re-write  his 
book,  when  a  new  option  of  it  was 
demanded.  It  is  not  only  that,  on  a 
subject  80  larse,  eompleteness  in  a 
first  effort  might  have  been  naturally 
expected  to  baffle  any  knowledge, 
hcmeret  comprehensive,  and  any 
indns^,  however  indef^igable ;  but 
the  brief  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
has  been  so  fertUe  in  agriealtnral 
progress,  and  so  ridi  in  scientific 
inquiry  and  experiment,  that  not  to 
have  noted  these,  and  embodied  their 
resalts  in  this  new  edition,  must  have 
damaged  not  only  the  work,  but  the 
author,  as  implying  an  ign<»ranoe  of, 
or  a  contempt  for,  the  advancing  tide 
of  improvement.  The  present  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  superior  work 
to  the  first  edkion ;  and  it  seems  to 
OS  now  to  contain  a  complete  insti- 
tute of  agrieulture.  We  venture 
deliberately  to  affirm,  that  in  no 
oountry  or  language  was  so  perfect 
41  work  on  agriculture  ever  given  to 
the  wodd  b^bre ;  and  that  no  work 
on  this  subject,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  can  for  a  moiont  come  in 
competition  with  The  Booh  qf  the 
Fbrm,  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  work  is  the  immense 
mau  of  varied  information  which  it 
contains.  The  Booh  qf  the  Farm  is 
indeed  a  manv-ckambmd  storehouse 
of  agricultural  lore— a  vast  repertory 
of  iafbnaation  on  the  snl^jects  m 
which  it  treats.  To  prove  the  tru& 
tion  of  the  work  to  those  that  may 
be  yet  nnaoqnainled  with  it,  it  may 


^1 

suffice  to  state,  that  tiiere  are 
above  fourteen  hundred  reforences  to 
authors,  ancient  and  modem,  conti- 
nental and  domestic,  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
and  on  the  allied  brandies  of  art  and 
science.  The  reforences  in  the  work 
are  equivalent  hideed  to  a  Bibho^eca 
Affricoiarie ;  and,  by  directing  him  to 
the  autiiorities  and  sources  of  know- 
ledge, will  enable  the  educated  agri- 
culturist to  prosecute  his  inquiries  on 
any  peculiar  branch  of  his  business 
in  which  he  may  desire  more  minute 
infnrmation  than  even  the  text  em- 
braces. I%e  Booh  of  the  Farm  is,  in 
foct,  another  ^  Stephens'  Thesaurus  ;** 
and  the  author  must  evidentiy  be 
one  of  those  robust  genioses,  who 
can  grapple  witii  whole  libraries,  and 
reduce  them  to  their  service.  Let  it 
be  undonstood,  too,  that  the  author's 

Kwers  of  assimilation  are  as  excel- 
it  as  his  literary  appetite;  that  the 
information  is  not  heaped  together 
in  rude  disorder,  but  is  interwoven 
naturaUy  with  the  texture  of  the 
narrativo— every  faot  foiling  fitly  and 
easily  into  the  approfHriate  place, 
where  it  may  beet  illustrate  tiM 
precise  point  discussed.  In  nothmff 
more  tiian  in  this  does  the  learned 
author  show  his  complete  mastery  of 
the  subject.  We  nncy  that  the 
tenant-farmer,  in  perusing  this  work, 
must  often  feel  how  much  its  author 
has  dignified  his  art,  by  showing  him 
how  many  sciences  contrH>ute  to  its 
advancement,  and  how  many  authors 
of  great  learning  and  talent  have 
devoted  their  labours  to  advance  the 
progress,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights, 
of  husboKlry. 

But  all  this  learning  may  not  be 
allied  with  practice ;  and  the  author 
of  The  Booh  of  the  Farm  may,  perad- 
venture,  be  only  a  bo<A-fonnei^— a 
species  of  impostor  that  has  done  a 
wc^d  of  mischief  in  his  day  and 
generation.  Quite  the  reverse.  The 
author  b  enthusiastically  practical, 
and  his  work  is  intensely  practical. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  look  somewhat 
askance  at  any  alleged  improvement 
that  is  not  likdy  to  be  profitaUe  and 
beneficial ;  and  we  can  foncy  that  he 
wonld  abate  the  pretensions  of  an 
empiric  boastful  of  some  grand  dis- 
covery, by  asking,  with  an  awful 
mildnesa,  GKtfteNo^    We  can  assm 
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the  agrienltiirbt  that,  in  Mr  Stq>h6nf, 
he  wm  find  tn  insiractor  thoronghly 
and  eminently  practicaL    He  is  per- 
feetlj  CMBiiiar  with  the  processes  of 
hnsmmdry.     He  writes  not  merdy 
as   an   eyewitness;    for    it    would 
appear  finom  his  book  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  of  the  manual  opera- 
tions of  farming  which  he  had  not 
learned,  and,  by  continued  practice, 
acquired  expertness   in  performing. 
We  bdleve  that  there  is  no  author, 
living  or  dead,  who  has  written  any 
similar  work  on  agriculture,  of  whom 
the  same  thing  can  be  said.    It  is  an 
unspeakable  satisfiBCtion  and  comfort 
to  the  practical  farmer  to  walk  in 
company  with   such  a  guide.    We 
remember  very  well  the  impression 
made  on  our  mind  by  the  first  perusal 
of  The  Book  of  the  Farm.     We  at 
once  learned  that  the  author,  from 
actual  practice,  knew  perfectly  the 
employments  of  the  ploughman,  the 
agnccutural  labourer,  the  cattle-man, 
groom,    and    shepherd.     With  the 
most   minute   and   insignificant,  as 
well  as  the  most  important  opera- 
tions of  husbandry,  he  seems  equally 
familiar.     We  soon  discovered  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  history,  habits, 
diseases,  and  general  management  of 
stock,  'was  as  perfect  as  if  he  had 
studied  nothing  else.    Ho  writes  as 
minutely  about  cattle  as  if  he  had 
spent  half  a  lifetime  in  the  cattle- 
court;  and  urges  that  their  ^*  comfort" 
should  be  attended  to  as  earnestly  as 
if  he  were  consnltinff  for  his  wife  and 
family.    When  he  discourses  on  the 
fleecy  people,  yon  conclude  that  he 
must  be  a  mountaineer,  and  that  he 
has  tended  his  flocks  amid  the  valleys 
of  Clova,  or  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Cheviot     This  idea,  however,  was 
speedily    dispelled    by   findhig   our 
author  quite  precise  on  the  piggery ; 
in  fact,  a  most  learned  and  enthu- 
siastic Porculblor.    We  were  delight- 
ed to  find  that  he  did  justice  to  the 
porcine  race,  for  long  the  best  abused 
of  all   our  quadrupedal   domestics. 
He  writes  with  a  genial  enthusiasm 
on  pigs  that  would  have  delighted 
the  gentle  spirit  of  Charles  Lamb, 
(see  his  dissertation  on  ^*  Roast  Pig,*") 
and  have  won  the  regard  of  Southey, 
(see  his  poem,    "  ITje  Pig,  *^    and 
astonished  the  ignorance  of  Sydney 
Smith,   (see   his   late    work   ««  On 
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Morals,'*)  and  haive  eansed  a  gnacioa 
smile  to  mantle  o*er  the  benevoleBt 
countenance  of  the  excellent  Mr  Hox- 
table.  Pigs  and  poultry,  in  life  and 
death,  are  natnral  alliea ;  and  it  did 
not  surprise  us  to  find  Mr  Stephens 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  merits 
of  the  winged  denixens  of  the  Iumdo- 
stead,  and  that  brave  chanticleer  and 
his  feathery  harem  were  not  dis- 
missed without  an  accnrate  disqniai- 
tion.  By  this  time,  however,  we 
believed  that  the  luractical  know- 
ledge of  the  author  was  exhausted. 
But  it  was  not  so.  He  showed  him- 
self forthwith  in  new  characters  alto- 
S ether,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a 
exterous  hedger,  (no  oiTence  ia 
meant,)  no  mean  proficient  in  the 
veterinary  art,  and  quite  able  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  the  blundering 
smith,  carpenter,  or  mason;  while, 
to  complete  the  range  of  his  attain- 
ments, Mr  Stephens  seems  quite  at 
home  amid  the  perilous  retorts  and 
subtle  agencies  of  chemical  sdenoe. 

The  extraordinary  extent  and  ac- 
curacy of  our  authors  practical  know- 
ledge, is  in  some  measure  explained 
in  the  preface  which  accompanies  the 
new  edition.  After  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  carefully 
trained  himself  for  the  business  of 
farming  by  studyhis  it  in  Berwick- 
shire, ^'labouringwithhisown  hands,*' 
as  he  tells  us,  at  every  species  of 
farm  work.  He  thereafter  tea- 
veiled  through  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  thus  obtained  insist 
into  the  methods  of  Continental  agri- 
culture. Thus  prepared,  Mr  Stephens 
commenced  a  practical  farmer;  and 
on  a  hm  of  three  hundred  acres,  in 
Forfarshire,  he  executed  a  series  of 
most  successful  improvements,  some 
of  them  quite  new,  at  the  time— not 
only  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  but  in 
the  management  of  stock.  Every- 
thing was  done  not  only  under  his 
own  personal  inspection,  but  he  scru- 
pled not  to  put  his  own  hand  to  the 
work;  his  object  being,  as  he  records, 
**  that  his  mind  and  hands^  might  be 
familiarised  with  every  variety  of  la- 
bour appertaining  to  rural  afikirs.** 
Since  he  relinquished  fknning,  Mr 
Stephens  has  been  an  ardent  student 
of  his  ftivourite  science.  If  at  any 
agricultural  show  a  fine  animal  was 
to  be  seen,  or  if  in  any  country  or    • 
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district  or  farm  an  improved  mode  of 
enltore  was  alleged  to  exist,  our  au- 
thor seems  to  have  resorted  thither  to 
test  its  merits  by  accurate  and  patient 
observation.  His  position  as  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  neces- 
sarily makes  him  familiar  with  the 
literature  of  agriculture,  and  with 
every  new  light  which  Continental 
and  British  discovery  has  shed  upon 
the  theory  and  practice  of  agi*icnl- 
tnral  industry.  To  these  opportuDi- 
ties  of  knowledge  he  conjoins  an 
unbounded  enthusiasm  and  an  un- 
conquerable industry.  Never  before 
in  one  person,  probably,  had  there 
met  such  a  combination  of  qualifica- 
tions fitting  him  to  compose  astandaid 
work  on  agriculture.  And  thus 
equipped  and  furnished,  never,  we 
believe,  did  any  author  devote  his 
energies  with  more  untiring  and  con- 
scientious fidelity  to  the  performance 
of  his  self-imposed  task.  No  inquiry 
seems  too  minute  or  insignificant — 
none  too  gigantic  or  laborious,  if  it 
will  add  to  the  store  of  instruction 
which  he  desires  to  communicate.  He 
gathers  information  from  all  authors, 
famous  or  obscure,  and  levies  assis- 
tance from  all  sciences,  thut  he  may 
satisfy  his  reader,  and  present  bis 
work  perfect  and  complete  I  And 
now  we  beg  to  congratulate  the  au- 
thor on  the  completion  of  his  gi'eat 
work,  for  a  magnum  opus  it  emphati- 
cally is;  and  to  acknowledge,  with 
gratitude,  the  infinite  obligations  un- 
der which' he  has  laid  the  agricultural 
world. 

The  primary  intention  of  the  author 
seems  to  have  been  to  compose  a  work 
that  might  prove  a  manual  of  instruc- 
tion to  young  men  who  were  study- 
ing agriculture,  and  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  practical  business  of 
fanning.  But,  in  reality,  the  work 
has  outgrown  the  original  idea ;  and 
it  forms  now  a  complete  code  of  in- 
struction not  only  to  the  learner,  but 
to  the  experienced  farmer,  to  the 
landowner,  and,  in  fact,  to  every  one 
whose  interests  are  dependant  on 
agriculture,  or  whose  duties  lie  in  any 
one  of  the  multifarious  departments  of 
rural  aflfairs.  The  plan  of  the  work 
is  perfectly  original,  (although  old 
Falladius  may  have  given  the  hint,) 
and  seems  to  us  peculiarly  felicitous. 
Mr  Stephens  divides  the  year  into 
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the  four  agricultural  seasons — ^not 
absolutely  coincident  with  the  chrono- 
logical division,  but  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive—each having  its  respective 
class  of  operations  to  perform,  The 
work  might,  in  this  aspect,  be  de- 
scribed as  the  Farmer's  Book  of  the 
Seasons,  with  the  employments  pecu- 
liar to  each  copiously  described. 
There  are  undoubtedly  cycles,  recur- 
ring periods,  if  not  of  repose,  at  least 
of  change,  in  the  farmer's  employ- 
ment ;  and,  by  keeping  in  view  these 
landmarks  of  nature,  the  author 
enables  his  reader  to  comprehend, 
step  by  step,  the  progressive  advance- 
ment that  takes  place  in  the  business 
of  husbandry.  We  know  no  other 
work  that  affects  even  to  do  this,  or 
from  which  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  student  to  acquire  an  intelligible 
conception  of  the  actual  system  of 
husbandry,  in  the  natural  and  conse- 
cutive order  in  which  her  processes 
take  place.  It  seems  strange  that,  in 
preceding  works,  a  similar  plan  had 
not  been  adopted.  In  learning  a  pro- 
fession men  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  proceed  gradually  onwards  through 
the  curriculum  of  study  and  of  prac- 
tice. How  should  it  have  been 
thought  that  it  could  be  otherwise  in 
agriculture  ?  Agricultursd  diction- 
aries and  cyclopaedias  cannot  possibly 
expound  a  system  of  husbandry ;  and 
it  would  defy  any  sagacity  to  frame 
one  out  of  them.  Their  articles  may 
individually  be  worthy  of  occasional 
consultation  by  the  initiated;  but  they 
present  to  the  student  a  bewildering 
and  motley  jumble  of  instruction, 
•*beer"  being  found,  perhaps,  next 
neighbour  to  "  beet,"  and  "  bones  " 
in  juxtaposition  with  *  *  botany."  Their 
prelections,  written  in  different  styles, 
and  by  authors  differing  oftentimes 
in  opinion,  resemble  a  multitude  of 
loose,  independent,  and  particoloured 
threads.  In  the  Booh  of  the 
find  all  rightly  arranged,  ai 
by  one  artist  into  a  web  of  c 
and  consentaneous  narrati 
concluding  part  of  the  work 
*^  Realisation,"  in  which  tl 
places  bis  pupil  on  a  farm  o 
pointing  out  the  principles  tl 
guide  him  in  his  choice  of  a 
teaching  him  how  he  sbou 
his  knowledge  into  practice, 
not  the  least  vduable  pa 
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workf  and  in  the  strongest  manner 
indicates  the  superior  vaioe  that  the 
anther  attaches  to  sldll,  energy,  and 
saccess  in  the  actual  practice  of  hns- 
bandrjr,  in  comparison  with  any  know- 
ledge of  the  "  Book  theoric,"  or  any 
passion  for  experimental  fireaks. 
Having  fairly  embarked  his  agricol- 
tural  alnmnus  m  the  business  of  life, 
Mr  Stephens,  as  if  loath  to  leave 
him,  still  accompanies  him  with  in- 
valuable directions,  and  continues  to 
counsel  him  in  kindliest  strain  regard- 
ing the  duties  which  he  owes  his  ser- 
vants, his  neidibours,  his  landlord, 
and  himself.  Upon  the  whole,  there 
is  something  approaching  to  epic  ex- 
cellence and  dramatic  unity  in  the 
conception  and  execution  of  the  work: 
and  when  the  author,  in  his  final 
paragraph,  bids  us  adieu,  and  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  his  labours  may 
prove  profitable  and  instructive  to  his 
brethren,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  the  curtain  has  fallen  upon  a 
complete  performance. 

Until  we  received  the  concluding 
part  of  The  Book  of  the  Farm^  which 
only  reached  us  lately,  we  were  con- 
siderably nervous  on  one  point— <iulte 
vital,  in  our  estimation,  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  book.  The  older  we 
grow,  we  attach  the  more  value  to  an 
accurately  arranged  index.  We  hesi- 
tate buying  any  book  of  importance 
unfurnished  with  such  an  accompani- 
ment ;  and  if  it  is  a  book  deserving 
to  be  re-read,  and  to  which  firequent 
reference  must  be  made,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  work  under  review,  we 
put  it  without  compunction  into  the 
mdex  expurgatorius  of  our  library- 
catalogue,  and  would  without  pity 
place  the  author  in  the  pillory.  What 
a  Ume- table  is  -to  a  railway,  or  a 
guide-book  to  a  traveller  in  a  strange 
land,  such  is  an  index  to  an  exten- 
sive work  ;  and  if  our  readers  consi- 
der that  The  Booh  of  the  Farm  con- 
tains 1466  pages  of  clear  but  close 
print,  in  double  columns,  and  embraces 
the  whole  range  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  rural  life,  they 
will  see  the  imperious  necessity  of  a 
carefully  compiled  index  for  such  a 
work.  From  the  beginning  we  saw 
that  the  book  was  well  pUumed  and 
paragraphed,  (the  paragraphs  now 
numbering  6459 ;)  but  no  excellence 
of  arrangement  could  compensate  for 


the  want  of  an  index.  We  are  there- 
fore hi^py  to  add  that  the  value  sad 
utility  of  the  woik  are  consnmmatad 
by  the  index  appended.    It  is  uocn- 
rately  digested  and  arranged,  raider- 
ing  reference  easy  and  expeditioog» 
and  giving  the  reader  a  complete  ook- 
trol  over  the  voluminous  contents. 
We  have  found  it  a  prompt  and  sure 
guide  to  any  particular  point  in  the 
varied  realms  which  the  author  sur- 
veys.   We  have  narrowly  tested  its 
virtues ;  and  having  found  it  to  £bI1 
but  in  one  solitary  case,  and  that  only 
partiallv,  we  feel  bound  to  approve  of 
the  judgment  and  labour  bestowed 
upon  tins  part  of  the  work.      We 
dwell  npon  this  feature  of  it  not  onlj 
as  momentous  in  itself,  but  because 
the  possession  of  such  an  index  gives 
The  Booh  of  the  Farm  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  agricultural  dictionary, 
while  it  has  merits  of  its  own  to  which 
such  a  work  can  never  lay  daim. 

In  describing  t;he  general  charact^ 
of  the  work,  it  would  be  grievous  in* 
justice  to  omit  mention  of  the  admlr^ 
able  mumer  in  which  it  is  illustrated. 
It  is  enriched  with  14  engravings 
on  steel,  and  689  on  wood,  of  the 
most  exquinte  quality.  The  portraits 
of  the  animals  are  not  firom  fancy, 
but  are  faithful  likenesses  from  life ; 
and  we  know  nothing  more  excellent 
or  characteristic — not  even  Frofeaaor 
Low's  elaborate  and  coloured  plates 
of  the  domesticated  animals.  In  one 
department  the  author  has,  with 
admirable  success,  called  in  Uie  en- 
graver's aid.  We  refer  to  the  insects 
infesting  that  portion  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  in  which  the  farmer  is 
peculiarly  interested.  This  is  a  pro- 
vince of  agricultural  instruction  which, 
if  not  hitherto  neglected,  has  certainly 
not  been  treated  by  any  preceding 
author  in  a  useful  and  intelligible 
manner.  Mr  Stephens  describes  the 
insect-invaders  of  the  farm  with  a 
precision  that  will  satisfy  scientific 
readers;  but  Mr  Stephens  does  not 
demand,  as  seems  to  have  been  im- 
reasonably  done  by  his  predecessors, 
that  farmers  shall  be  familiar  with 
the  tremendous  terminology  of  ento- 
mological science.  He  places  the 
little  pests  before  us  in  vivid  pictures 
true  to  the  Ufe,  and  evidentlv  from 
it;  so  that,  without  determining  the 
import  of  such  startling  vocableB  as 
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"  apteroua,"  "  coleopterous,"  and  "  or- 
thopteroas,"  the  husbandman  is  at 
once  able  to  detect  the  winged  and 
creeping  foes,  so  weak  in  single  com- 
bat, but  so  deyastating  in  legionary 
myriads — that  ruin  his  crops  and 
injure  the  health  of  his  cattle,  tor- 
menting their  patience,  and  by  no 
means  improving  the  sweetness  of 
his  own  temper.  The  black  woodcuts, 
too,  depicturing  the  principal  opera- 
tions on  the  farm,  are  inimitably  gra- 
phic. But  when  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  artists  are  Landseer,  B.  E.  Bran- 
ston,  Crourlay  Steell,  and  Greorge  H. 
Slight,  the  reader  will  understand  that 
the  choicest  embellishments  which  the 
fine  arts  could  render  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  illustration  of  The  Book 
of  the  Farm,  It  was  well  thus  to 
charm  the  young  fanner,  and  to  teach 
him  through  the  medium  of  his  eyes, 
by  presenting  him  with  portraits  of  the 
finest  animals,  and  models  of  the  best 
implements,  and  pictures  delineating 
the  employments  in  which  he  and  his 
staff  of  servtnts  must  engage.  We 
shall  be  bold  to  assert  that  no  work 
on  agriculture  exists  equal  to  this  for 
the  profusion,  originali^,  and  excel- 
lence of  its  illustrations. 

It  would  be  utterly  vain  to  attempt, 
bv  quotation,  to  give  our  readers  any 
ilka  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
contents  of  this  work ;  but  we  may  say 
that  we  would  feel  infinitely  surprised 
if  an  inquirer  into  any  subject  touch- 
ing the  culture  and  drainage  of  the 
soil,— or  relating  to  the  management  of 
stock,— or  into  any  of  the  collateral 
arts  and  sciences,  so  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  agriculture, — or  into 
any  duty  or  employment  in  which  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  the  soil  may  be 
called  upon  to  engage, — or  into  any 
difficulty  likely  to  overtake  him  in  the 
discharge  of  that  duty,  and  out  of 
which  a  more  perfect  knowledge  and 
skill  may  extricate  him,— shall  not  find 
in  The  Book  of  Ike  Farm  the  informa- 
tion of  which  he  is  in  quest.  In  the 
parts  of  the  woil:  that  are  strictly 
theoretical,  we  conceive  that  much 
originality  will  be  found  in  the  au- 
thor's exposition  of  the  rationale  of 
the  feeding  of  animals,  of  the  germi- 
nation of  seeds,  and  of  the  action  of 
special  manures.  He  states  the  re- 
Kilt  of  every  modem  experiment 
worth  noting.    The  present  edition 
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contains,  in  fact,  a  digest  of  every 
experiment,  down  to  the  present  date, 
that  has  been  tried  in  the  cultivation 
of  crops,  and  in  the  management  and 
feeding  of  stock — not  omitting  Mr 
Huxtable's  method  of  feeding  sheep — 
and  of  every  new  light  and  discovery 
worthy  of  preservaUon  made  by  agri- 
cidtund  chemists.  We  admire  the 
excellent  sense  and  discretion  with 
which  the  author  addresses  the  prac- 
tical farmer  regarding  the  reception 
which  he  ought  to  give  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  science.  These 
are  not  to  be  instantly  and  obstinately 
rejected,  because  they  may  be  not 
only  tme,  but  ultimately  of  great 
practical  value;  they  are  not  to  be 
fanatically  entertained  and  temerari- 
ously  adopted,  for,  if  not  scientifically 
untrae,  they  may  be  utterly  abortive 
in  application,  and  may  conduct  only 
to  bitter  disappointment,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  tenant-farmer,  to  an  un- 
warruitable  waste  both  of  time  and 
money.  Nothing,  in  point  of  fact, 
has  more  injured  chemical  science 
in  its  relations  to  agriculture,  than 
the  exaggerated  expectations  and 
promises  that  have  been  held  out 
regarding  its  discoveries.  While,  in 
the  chemist^s  room,  the  result  of  an 
experiment  may  be  demonstrable,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that,  in  the 
laboratory  of  nature,  the  elements  and 
agents  are  not  under  our  perfect  con- 
trol, and  Ihat  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  few 
degrees  in  the  thermometer  may 
utterly  nullify  the  most  perfect  mani- 
pulation of  the  naost  expert  ex- 
perimenter. Climatic,  atmospheric, 
and  physiological  peculiarities  effect 
strange  differences  on  the  constitution 
and  habits  of  plants  and  animals; 
and  although  scientific  research  may 
sometimes  be  able  to  detect  the  causes, 
it  may  be  utterly  unable  to  assist  us 
in  removing  them.  The  suprab^- 
sarian  employment  of  our  great  pro- 
genitor was  horticultural  rather  than 
agricultural;  but  while  the  art  of 
husbandry  dates  from  the  sad  exile 
from  Eden,-  it  seems  to  be  forgotten 
that  chMustry  is  scarcely  half  a  cen- 
tury old,  and  that  it  is  but  as  yes- 
terday that  she  volunteered  her 
services  to  agriculture.  Nothing  is 
eader  than  to  sneer  at  the  inveterate 
prejudices  that  doud  the  agricultural 
mind,  and  that  impede  all  agricul* 
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tural  progress ;  bat  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  chemistry  itself  was 
at  a  comparativdy  late  period  asso- 
ciated with  alchemy— that  its  aims 
were  empirical,  the  chief  of  them  be- 
ing the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  the  transmutation  of  the 
baser  ores  into  fine  gold.  It  seems 
the  special  province  and  dnty  of 
landowners,  who  have  the  leisure  and 
the  means,  to  make  experiments;  but 
British  farmers,  previous  to  their  adop- 
tion, are  entitled  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  discoveries  of  science  are 
readily  available  by  them,  and  are 
likely  to  be  profitable.  The  most 
enthusiastic  chemist  will  scarcely  de- 
ny that  the  discovery  of  a  veiy  con- 
densed animal  manure  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  has  contributed  more  to  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  than  any  mo- 
dem discovery  in  his  favourite  science. 
We  write  this  in  the  profoundest  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  chemistry 
and  the  cognate  sciences,  and  of  the 
impetus  they  will  yet  give  to  agricul- 
tural progress ;  but  as  it  is  the  present 
fashion  to  contemn  the  torpid  and 
immovable  understandings  of  British 
larmers,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  our 
philosophers  that  they  have  been  very 
long  of  thinking  how  their  philosophy 
could  advance  the  culture  of  the  soil, 
or  increase  the  supply  of  human  food 
— a  vulgar  consideration,  but  not  to 
be  despised  by  philosophic  sages,  who 
must  live^  like  meaner  mortals — and 
that,  as  yet,  they  have  rather  evolved 
principles,  than  shown  Mr  Hodge 
how  he  can  profitably  apply  them. 
Of  late,  too,  a  most  ridiculous  rout 
has  been  made  about  liquid  manures ; 
and  our  urinary  land-doctors  would 
persuade  us  that  they  could  liquify 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  into  a 
garden.  To  such  hydropathic  empi- 
rics we  C17,  pish!  The  value  of 
liquid  manures  is  undeniable,  as  seen 
in  the  watered  meadows  adjoining 
our  cities;  and  on  dairy  farms  the 
<]uantity  may  be  such,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  it  may  not  only  be  expe- 
dient, but  profitable.  When  farmers 
generally,  however,  are  abused  for 
their  ignorant  neglect  and  waste  of 
liquid  manure,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
quire into  the  justice  of  the  charge. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  the 
litter  in  the  cattle-court,  if  the  court 
is  rightly  constructed  and  situated, 
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will  easily  absorb  all  the  liquid  flow- 
ing from  the  animals  in  it  and  in  the 
byres.  Suppose  the  urine  were  col- 
lected as  it  passed  from  the  animals, 
and  were  prevented  from  permeating 
and  saturating  the  manure  in  the 
court,  then,  nearly  pro  tantOj  the 
value  of  the  manure  would  be  dete- 
riorated. This  seems  undeniable. 
The  leakage  from  cattle-courts,  when 
properly  situated,  arises  exclusively 
from  rain-water ;  and  the  overflow  Is 
caused  by  the  want  of  rones  to  the 
buildings,  and  the  waste  of  tins  dilated 
liquor  arises  from  the  want  of  tanks 
to  contain  it,  so  that  both  the  leakage 
and  the  waste  are  the  fault  of  the 
landlord  rather  than  of  the  tenant. 
But  what  are  the  potent  virtues  of 
this  liquor  which  escapes  from  the 
homesteads  of  our  farmers,  and  the 
neglect  of  which  has  brought  on  them, 
such  a  deluge  of  obloquy,  and  by  the 
right  use  of  which  their  plundered 
exchequer  is  forthwith  to  be  reple- 
nished ?  M.  Sprengel  tells  us  that 
*^  it  contains  two  per  cent  of  manur- 
ing matter!"  From  the  trouble, 
expense,  and  occasional  delicacy  re- 
quired in  administering  it  to  the  crops, 
we  are  quite  satisfied  that  Sprengel  is 
right  in  stating  that  any  surplusage 
of  liquid  manure  about  a  farm,  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  can  be 
**  most  profitably  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  compost."  .  We  are 
fortified  in  this  view  by  the  opinion 
of  that  skilful  and  judicious  farmer, 
Mr  Finnic  of  Swanston,  as  lately  stated 
by  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Scotland.  The  fact 
is,  that  this  cry  about  the  untold  value 
of  liquid -manure  proceeds  from  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  of  our  large 
towns  have  for  many  a  day  been  liv- 
ing immersed  in  a  stercoraceous  at- 
mosphere, and  have  been  inspiring 
the  fetid  fumes  exhaled  from  theur 
horrid  sewers.  Awakening  to  the  dis- 
covery, they  have  been  seized  with  a 
sanatory  mania ;  and  on  the  instant, 
with  upturned  nostril,  they  have  pro- 
ceeded to  rate  the  rural  population 
for  not  relieving  them  of  their  cess- 
pools, and  for  not  admiring  with  suffi- 
cient ardour  the  virtues  of  these  tur- 
bid and  odoriferous  sti*eams  that 
meander  amid  their  dwellings.  The 
Free- trade  philosopher,  himself  pretty 
much  in  the  puddle,  joins  in  the  cry, 
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and  condemns  scornfolly  the  farmer^s 
neglect  of  the  fertilising  properties  of 
sewage  water.  If  these  gentlemen 
were  civil,  and  did  not  deserve  to  be 
soused  in  one  of  their  own  fragrant 
ditches,  it  might  be  replied,  that  the 
moment  thej  transport  their  liquid 
treasures  to  the  country,  the  tenant- 
farmers,  after  having  ascertained  their 
value,  will  cheerfully  pay  the  worth 
of  them,  per  ton,  in  sterling  money. 
It  is  quite  true,  no  doubt,  as  Mr  Ste« 
^  phens  contends,  that  ^*  it  is  wrong  to 
permit  anything  to  go  to  waste,  and 
especially  so  valuable  a  material  on  a 
farm  as  manure ;  **  but  when  practical 
farmers  are  denounced  by  ignorant 
parties,  who  have  shown  that  they 
care  not  a  jot  for  the  agricultural  pro- 
sperity of  the  country,  but  who  may 
hope,  by  railing  at  those  they  so  lately 
robbed,  to  divert  attention  from  their 
own  political  misdemeanours,  it 
seems  but  right  that  we  should  ascer- 
tun  the  value  of  the  article  neglected, 
and  the  origin  of  its  waste,  if  waste 
there  be,  and  perhaps  even  inquire 
into  the  motives  of  the  new  patrons 
of  British  husbandry  who  have  floated 
themselves  into  public  notice  on  the 
black  sea  of  sewage  water.  At  the 
same  time,  he  would  certainly  be  an 
unreasonable  man  who  would  try  to 
prevent  the  Free-trade  water-doctors 
of  the  soil  from  sweetening  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  they  live,  and  from 
cleansing  themselves  from  all  impu- 
rities. 

When  we  remember  the  excitement 
and  distress  under  which  the  agricul- 
tural community  are  now  suffering, 
we  fear  that  at  this  moment  they  may 
scarcely  be  in  a  humour  to  accept 
graciously  our  recommendation  of  The 
Book  of  the  Farm.  In  the  fever  of 
critical  emergencies,  men  have  not 
patience  to  study  their  profession,  and 
scarcely  taste  to  read  anything  that 
does  not  bear  on  the  one  engrossing 
theme.  Mr  Stephens,  no  doubt, 
Ignores  the  Com  Laws  and  Protec- 
tion in  his  work — (we  are  under  no 
such  a  vow)— but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  it  was  more  necessary  for  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  all  the  improvements 
and  appliances  of  modem  husbandry ; 
and  although  good  fanning,  nay,  the 
very  best,  under  present  prices  and 
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rents  must  be  unprofitable,  that  yet  it 
may  tend  to  the  mitigation  of  present 
suffering,  and  to  the  postponement  of 
coming  disaster.  But  is  there  any 
occupant,  or  owner  of  land,  with  the 
smallest  glimmer  of  sense,  who  really 
thinks— whatever  he  may  affect — that 
the  present  condition  of  the  British 
agriculturist  can  continue,  and  that 
his  downward  progress  to  destraction 
is  not  to  be  arrested  ?  We  do  not 
believe  it.  It  is  because  we  anti- 
cipate that,  ere  long,  justice  will  bo 
done  the  tenant-farmers  of  the  nation, 
and  that  they  will  be  in  a  position 
soon  to  start  upon  a  new  career  of 
agricultural  improvement,  that  we 
eamestly  urge  upon  their  attentive 
study  the  stores  of  knowledge  and 
instraction  communicated  in  the  pages 
of  Mr  Stephens'  work. 

Supposing  the  iniquitous  competi- 
tion and  taxation  to  which  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country  are 
subjected  were  to  remain  permanent,. 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  knowledge, 
or  skill,  or  enterprise,  can  make  the 
business  of  farming  generaify  profit- 
able. We  think,  however,  that  on 
casting  the  horoscope  of  British  hus- 
bandry, muiy  writers  have  predicted 
a  speedier  min  to  the  tenant-farmer 
than  the  nature  of  his  employments 
should  lead  us  to  expect.  Everything 
connected  with  the  processes  of  hus- 
bandry is  slow  and  operose.  There  is 
only  one  harvest  in  the  year,  and  there 
can  only  be  one  annual  profit  or  loss 
upon  the  capital  invested.  A  farmer 
cannot  be  mined  in  a  season.  He  may 
have  a  little  spare  capital ;  and,  at  aU 
events,  he  has  capital  invested  in 
stock,  and  by  trenching  upon  the  one 
or  the  other,  he  can  for  a  while  meet 
his  losses.  Agricultural  capital  has,, 
however,  been  already  so  much  im- 
paired, that  if,  in  present  circum- 
stances, a  bad  crop  -*  ^ — ^ *^ 
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and,  degraded  and  rained,  they  most 
go.  Who  will  succeed  them  ?  Most 
probably  a  race  of  servile  cultivators, 
like  the  helots  of  ancient  Sparta,  or 
the  ryots  and  serfs  of  modem  Europe, 
who,  conteot  to  subsist  upon  the 
meanest  fare,  shall  deliver  over  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil  the  produce  of  the 
farm.  We  have  heard  that  some 
patriotic  lairds  and  discerning  factors, 
taking  time  by  the  forelock,  are  look- 
ing out  for  such  clodpoles— for  the 
race  is  not  extinct — to  occupy  their 
vacant  farms,  wisely  concluding  that 
men  without  capital,  skill,  or  educa- 
tion, will  live  upon  black  bread,  and 
surrender  to  them  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds of  the  soil.  A  curious  com- 
ment this  upon  the  high-farming 
theory,  and  a  plan  of  operations 
highly  creditable  to  the  agricultural 
sagacity  and  patriotic  benevolence  of 
its  discoverers  !  Or  it  may  be  that 
Sir  James  Graham^s  "  pasturage " 
may  be  the  dernier  resort  of  a  ruined 
agriculture,  in  which  case  we  may 
have,  as  in  the  Australian  continent, 
men  living  somewhat  like  gentlemen, 
and  occupying  extensive  tracts  of 
country  with  their  flocks  and  shepherds. 
Such  a  result  could,  of  course,  only 
take  place  by  approaches  slow,  insi- 
dious, and  imperceptible.  If  it  were 
possible,  which  it  is  not^  that  such  a 
social  revolution  should  be  allowed  to 
take  place,  it  is  plain  that  it  must  be 
spread  over  a  large  period  of  time. 
We  think  error  has  been  propagated 
by  anticipations  of  immediate  disas- 
ter. It  is  conceivable  that  events 
may  occur  that  will  postpone  the 
triumph  of  truth,  and  that  may 
enable  the  Free-trade  press  a  little 
longer  to  mystify  their  readers.  A 
temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  grain 
would  have  this  effect.  Such  a  brief 
respite  might  lull  even  the  fears  of 
the  sufferer,  although,  while  the 
organic  disease  remains  uncured,  it  is 
certain  to  destroy  him.  The  incon- 
siderate, and  those  whose  interest  is 
to  delude  or  to  be  deluded,  think  the 
question  settled  by  individual  farms 
letting  higher  than  before,  and  point 
triumphantly  to  *'  grass  parks*'  main- 
taining their  value,  or  rising  in  rent. 
They  are  ignorant  that,  as  far  as  far- 
mers are  concerned,  they  must,  in 
many  localities,  take  grass,  whatever 
it  may  cost  them,  unless  they  are  to 
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alter  and  subvert  their  whole  B3r8tem 
of  farm  management,  which  would 
involve  a  loss  more  fatal  than  that 
which,  with  open  eyes  and  under  dire 
necessity,  they  are  content  to  endure. 
There  is  some  fragment  of  truth,  too« 
in  one  part  of  Sir  James  Graham*i 
speech  on  Mr  Disraeli*s  motion — in 
several  respects  the  most  audacious 
oration  ever  spoken  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  *^  Shopkeepers  retiring 
from  business,**  said  the  member  for 
Ripon,  *^  small  merchants  in  country 
towns-— (ironical  cheers  and  laughter) 
— I  repeat  it,  small  traders  of  little  ca- 
pital in  country  towns,  are  now  wait- 
ing the  moment  to  make  investment 
in  farms.**— TTYififtf,  10th  Feb.)  Iso- 
lated cases  of  this  kind  may  be  occur- 
ring, as  they  always  have  done,  and, 
generally  speaking,  after  a  brief 
career,  the  emeritus  shopkeeper  retires, 
impoverished  and  disappointed.  The 
merchant,  deluded  with  some  poetical 
fancy  about  the  charms  of  a  country 
life,  takes  a  farm,  but,  like  Dr  John- 
son's tallow-chandler,  who  retired  to 
the  country,  but  could  not  keep  from 
town  on  *^  melting  days,*'  his  heart 
is  not  in  his  work,  and  he  gets  dis- 
gusted with  the  details  of  agriculture, 
and  the  affairs  of  his  farm  speedily 
fall  into  confusion.  Is  Sir  James 
Graham  serious  in  thinking  that  the 
prosperity  of  our  domestic  agriculture 
is  to  be  recovered  or  maintained  by 
"  retired  shopkeepers,*' — that  is,  by 
men  unbred  to  the  business,  strangers 
to  its  duties,  and,  of  necessity,  utterly 
destitute  of  any  practical  knowledge 
of  agriculture  ?  Mr  Stephens  anxious- 
ly prescribes  a  coarse  of  careful  study 
and  practice  to  his  agricultural  pnpil; 
but  Sir  James  Graham  can,  with  his 
wand,  metamorphose  retired  shop- 
keepers into  ex/m^r^  formers.  What 
elevated  notions  the  Knight  of  Nether- 
by  must  entertain  of  the  qualifications 
of  an  English  farmer,  and  of  the  im?- 
portance  of  the  agricultural  art — an 
art  that  it  had  been  hitherto  supposed 
required  great  experience,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  all 
sciences,  to  study  and  conduct  it  to 
perfection  I  But  if  retired  shopkeepers 
are  the  men  for  the  present  emergency, 
has  Sir  James  Graham  an  army  of 
them  sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy 
the  abandoned  territory?  For  before 
Sir  James  Graham's  remedy — ^if  its 
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applicatioti  is  to  be  coextensive  with 
the  malady — can  come  into  operation, 
he  presnpposes  the  extennination  of 
the  present  race  of  farmers.  Let  the 
tenant-ftumers  of  the  nation  ponder 
his  words.  ^^  Small  traders  of  little 
capital  in  country  towns  are  waiting 
the  moment  to  make  inyestment  in 
farms.''  Waiting  what  moment? 
Why,  the  moment,  gentlemen,  when 
yon  are  mined,  and  are  to  be  driven, 
with  your  wives  and  families,  from 
vonr  homes.  Any  sentiment  more 
bitterly  onfeeling,  or  more  mockingly 
emel,  was  never  vented  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament;  and,  to  our 
taste,  it  was  made  more  loathsome 
by  the  oily  compliments  to  £ng« 
lish  farmers  with  which  it  was  gar- 
nished. The  ez-Minister,  however, 
is  evidently  deceiving  himself,  and  he 
will  find  that  retired  shopkeepers  are 
not  such  simpletons  as  he  fancies. 
The  ^*  small  traders  in  country 
towns,''  that  very  sectian  of  the  mer- 
cantile community  who  are  notoriously 
fluffering  most  from  the  inroads  of  Free 
Trade,  are  to  invest  their  remaining 
capital  in  farming,  that  particular 
inmness  which  has  received  the  ckep- 
€8t  wound  frt)m  Free  Trade  I  And 
this  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  Sir  James 
Graham's  hope ;  and  this  is  a  sample 
of  Free-trade  wisdom  frt)m  the  lip  of 
its  greatest  champion  I  No  doubt 
there  may  be  small  traders  with  little 
capital  in  the  eommercial  world  who 
are  fools;  but  we  begin  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  great  traders^  with 
little  principle,  in  the  political  world, 
who,  wily  though  they  be,  may  reveal 
the  cloven-foot,  and  defeat  their  aspi- 
rations after  place  and  power.  Let 
as  be  thankfhl,  whatever  befalls  us, 
the  English  O'Connell  with  his  threat 
of  rebellion  cannot  harm  us,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Grahamite  faction  is 
49ealed !  The  retired  shopkeepers,  in- 
stead of  adopting  the  disinterested 
advice,  will  more  probably  purchase 
enug  villas;  thus  indulging  their 
passion  for  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
life  more  innocently  than  by  wait- 
ing for  the  ruin  of  the  farmers ;  and 
thus  we  believe,  too,  that  theur  *^  little 
capital"  will  be  as  safe  as  under  the 
self-suggested  guardianship  of  Sir 
James  Graham. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  no  doubt  of 
the  present  prosperity  of  agriculture. 


because  his  rents  are  paid.  (See 
Timei,  14th  Feb.)  This  is  enough  for 
him,  and  the  rest  is  all  ^^  but  leather 
and  prunella" — the  mere  constitu- 
tional croaking  of  the  agricultural 
body.  We  should  have  liked  better 
to  have  heard  the  views  of  Sir  James 
Graham's  tenantry  on  this  department 
of  the  subject  than  his  own.  With  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce  reduced 
thirty-five  p^  cent,  is  the  reward  of 
his  tenants'  industry  undiminished, 
and  their  capital  unimpaired  ?  What 
a  draft  upon  the  agricultural  ignorance 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
and  what  a  contempt  for  the  under* 
standing  of  his  auditors,  did  this  bold 
man  evince  by  hazarding  such  an 
assertion!  Any  inquiry  into  the 
sources  whence  his  rents  were  paid 
was  not  thought  necessary  by  Sir 
James  ;  and  we  believe  that  there  are 
many  more  amiable  men  than  the 
Laird  of  Netherby  who  are  solacing 
themselves  with  the  same  view. 
Their  rents  are  paid  —  their  grass 
is  letting— they  are  content— they 
eschew  inquiry.  The  struggling  far- 
mer is  pinching  himself  and  his  fami- 
ly, and  is  dipping  his  hand  into  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  former  years, 
in  order  that  he  may  meet  the  factor. 
But  examination  would  be  unpleasant 
—dangerous ;  and  any  expression  of 
sympathy  even  with  the  sufferer, 
would  imply  a  distrust  of  the  blessings 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  Free- 
trade  policy.  It  might  almost  seem 
that  many  of  our  landed  proprietors 
were  set  at  present  upon  acting  the 
part  of  the  silly  bird  of  the  desert, 
which  hid  its  head  in  the  sand  that  it 
might  not  see  the  destruction  that  was 
coming.  The  Newark  election,  in 
which  the  nominee  of  the  landlords 
was  unceremoniously  set  aside  by  the 
farmers,  and  a  man  of  theur  owa 
choice  selected,  might  have  taught 
the  owners  of  the  soil  that  condign 
punishment  may  eventually  await 
wilful  ignorance  or  criminal  neglect 
of  the  present  duties  of  their  station, 
and  indifference  to  the  condition  of 
those  whose  prosperity  is  indissolubly 
associated  with  their  own.  If  degra- 
dation from  that  position  of  influence 
and  power  which  they  have  hither- 
to so  justly  and  naturally  pos- 
sessed be  thought  no  evil,  we 
confess,  that  we  would  wish  to  see 
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that  great  interest  —  whow  impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  of  the  State  we 
have  ever  vindicated  to  the  best  of 
our  power— selecting  a  more  gracefol 
and  magnuiimons  mode  of  aelf- 
destmction.  The  retention  of  an 
undiminished  rent-roll  Sir  James 
Graham  has  set  his  heart  upon,  as  is 
nnblushingly  implied  in  the  speech 
already  quoted — ^but  this  will  not  be 
allowed  him ;  and  if  there  be  any 
meaning  or  sincerity  in  his  own 
creed,  he  dares  not  ask  it.  The 
Free- trade  press  unanimously  assert 
— and  unanswerably  upon  their  prin- 
ciples, and  Sir  James  Graham's  own — 
that  the  only  and  the  necessary  ter- 
mination of  agricultural  distress  must 
conduct  to  a  reduction  of  rent ;  and 
the  Free-trade  press  is  stronger  than 
Sir  James  Graham. 

The  Times  contends  (or  mther  did 
contend,  for  here  a  delicate  attention 
to  the  use  of  the  tenses  should  be  ob- 
served) so  earnestly  for  the  rednc- 
tion  of  rent  as  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  that  one  must 
conclude  that  the  ioumalist  believes 
what  he  writes.  We  have  not  sworn 
at  the  altar  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
landowners— but  if  it  were  possible 
80  to  arrange  it,  we  have  yet  to  learn 
upon  what  principle  they  are  to  be 
singled  out  as  the  sole  subjects  for 
plunder.  But,  as  the  Fi-ee-trade 
press  have  resolved  upon  the  reduc- 
tion of  rent  as  the  right. settlement  of 
the  question,  it  may  be  well  for  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  what  this  position 
amounts  to.  It  is  usual  to  make  a 
threefold  division  of  the  whole  annual 
proceeds  from  a  farm.  One-third 
goes  to  the  landlord  in  name  of  rent ; 
one-third  meets  the  expenditure  con- 
nected with  the  farm;  and  the  re- 
maining third  goes  to  the  tenant,  as 
the  interest  of  his  invested  and  float- 
ing capital,  and  as  the  reward  of  his 
industry.  We  believe  this  premise 
cannot  be  challenged  as  unfair.  But 
it  is  universally  admitted  now,  that 
the  annual  value  of  the  whole  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  farm  is  reduced 
immensely  by  the  compulsion  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  For  the  present, 
let  us  say  that  the  reduction  amounts 
to  80  per  cent.  Then,  by  what  would 
seem  an  equitable  distribution  of  this 
loss  over  the  three  parties,  the  rent 
of  the  landlord,  the  wages  of  the  agri- 


cultural labourer  and  the  other  indiM- 
tiial  classes  dependent  on  agriealtmne, 
and  the  profits  of  the  fanner,  sbooKl 
each  be  30  per  cent  less— that  is,  each 
of  the  three  parties  should  have  30 
per  cent  less  to  pay  the  taxes  with, 
and  to  spend  upon  the  home  trade  of 
the  nation.  This  would  seem  the  nm- 
tural  issue  of  the  diminished  agricul- 
tural revenue,  and,  when  things  find 
their  level,  to  this  pass  they  will  in- 
fallibly arrive.  But  no:  the  F|^- 
trade  press  have  determined  that  the 
agricultural  labourer  shall  not  suffer, 
and  that  the  profit  and  comfort  of  the 
tenant-farmer  shall  not  be  impaired. 
It  is  solely  and  exclusively  a  questioa 
of  rent,  say  they.  Well,  be  it  so. 
Then,  in  that  case,  the  rent  must  be 
reduced,  not  30,  but  90  per  cent; 
for  upon  this  condition  alone  can  the 
agricultural  labourer  and  the  tenant- 
farmer  be  left  uninjured.  We  defy 
Sir  James  Graham,  or  any  Free-trade 
philosopher,  to  escape  from  this  con- 
clusion. The  existing  case  may  bo 
illustrated  in  another  way.  Land  at 
40s.  per  acre  should  produce  three 
rents,  while  inferior  land,  at  20s.  per 
acre,  as  every  competent  judge  will 
allow,  should  produce  four  rents.  A 
farm  of  200  acres,  at  40d.,  gives  a 
rent  of  L.400,  and  should  pn^iuce  a 
gross  revenue  of  L.1200.  Take  wheat 
now  as  the  test.  The  farm  was 
rented,  and  the  capital  invested,  when 
that  grain  averaged  56s.  per  quarter. 
Bot  wheat  has  fallen  one-third  in 
price,  and  the  L.1200  is  reduced  to 
L. 800— that  is,  the  rent  has  disap- 
peared. On  the  poorer  farm  of  the 
same  extent,  at  20s.  per  acre,  with 
foar  rents  to  be  raised,  it  will  be 
found,  upon  the  same  data,  not  only 
that  the  rent  has  vanished,  but  L.67 
in  addition.  The  force  of  this  demon- 
stration can  only  be  evaded  by  denying 
the  premises  upon  which  it  is  based ; 
but,  indeed,  so  impregnable  is  our  case, 
that  we  might  consent  to  any  modifi- 
cation of  the  premises  that  the  most 
besotted  admirer  of  Free-trade  residts 
could  dare  to  ask,  without  Imperilling 
materially  the  strength  of  our  posi- 
tion. And  yet  Free- trade  proprietors 
are  talking  gravely  of  a  revaluation 
of  their  acres,  and  of  a  readjustment  of 
their  rent,  and  of  a  relinquishment 
of  some  10  or  15  per  cent  of  their 
rentals,  as  the  grand  and  all*  sufficient 
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remedy  fbr  all  the  sofRerings  under 
which  the  agricnltaral  interest  is  now 
struggling,  althoagh  even  to  this  point 
of  economic  magnanimity  Sir  James « 
Graham  has  not  reached.  The  ex- 
minister  mast  have  been  filled  with 
amasement  when  he  heard  the  Queen 
lamenting,  not  only  that  the  occupants, 
but  that  the  **  owners  of  the  soil" 
were  suffering.  His  own  experience 
refuted  the  rash  assertion ;  and,  had 
it  ]^n  otherwise,  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  orator  would  have  spolcen  a 
different  speech.  Personal  and  pecu- 
niary loss  has  been  known  to  sharpen 
the  wits  and  to  clear  the  reasoning 
faculty  in  a  remarkable  manner.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Free-trade  press 
philanthropically  insist  that  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  not  only  are  not 
suffering,  but  that  they  shall  not  suf- 
fer. It  is  necessary  for  the  latter 
class  to  uphold  this  dogma;  for  if  they 
adoutted  that  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourer must  diminish,  sooner  or  later, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their 
work—that  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  produce  they  are  instru- 
mental in  raising— then  instantly  the 
popular  delusion  which  they  have  so 
assiduously  cherished  would  be  ex- 
ploded, and  their  fame  as  the  friends 
of  the  poor  would  be  dissipated.  We 
are  ready  to  admit  that  only  in  cer- 
tain looidities  has  the  evil  reached 
the  agricultural  labourer ;  and  where 
it  has  not,  of  course  the  tenant-farmer 
is  suffering  not  only  his  own  share  of 
the  infliction,  but  that  which  should 
properiy  fall  upon  his  dependants.  It 
has  been  erroneously  supposed  by 
many  that  the  agricultural  suffering 
would  quickly  extend  itself  to  the 
industrious  poor :  we  never  saw  any 
good  reason  for  supposing  so.  The 
farmer  cannot,  like  the  spinner  of  flax 
or  cotton,  stop  his  mills,  and  pause  in 
his  work,  and  dismiss  his  servants,  or 
put  them  on  short  time;  he  must 

Eroceed,  at  whatever  risk,  and  hire 
is  labourers  at  what  they  can  be 
got  for.  The  fact  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  are  not  universally  in  dis- 
tress is  undoubtedly  blinding  many 
honest  men  to  the  real  position  of  the 
country,  while  it  is  enabling  Parlia- 
mentary orators,  and  Whig  snipper- 
snappers  from  the  hustings,  to  point  to 
the  present  comfort  of  this  class  as  a 
proof  of  the  success  of  the  Free-trade 
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policy.  But  can  these  gentlemen  be 
honest  ?  Upon  what  principle  of  poli- 
tical economy  or  common  sense  can 
the  farm -labourer  xx>ntinue  to  receive 
the  same  wages  as  formerly,  when 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  his  labour 
is  reduced  one-thurd  ?  It  is  certainly 
a  grievous  trial  of  the  patience  to 
listen  to  Sir  J.  Graham  lending  his 
talents  to  the  support  of  a  delusion  so 
very  cruel,  and  so  very  palpable. 

But  a  truce  to  this  strain.  A  very 
pleasant  book  has  most  innocently 
led  us  into  very  unpleasant  themes. 
Believing  that  the  reign  of  delusion 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  a 
spirit  of  justcr  legislation  will  soon 
prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
and  that  the  time  draws  nigh  when 
the  occupants  and  owners  of  the  soil 
may  prosecute  their  affairs  with  better 
hopes  than  they  at  present  have,  of 
enjoying  a  fair  rewai'd  for  their  toil 
and  enterprise,  we  again  earnestly 
commend  to  their  attentive  perusal 
The  Book  of  the  Farm.  To  the 
landed  proprietors  it  ought  to  be  in- 
valuable, if  they  wish  to  be  qualified 
to  discharge  those  duties  which  Pro- 
vidence has  laid  on  them,  and  which 
they  owe  to  their  tenantry,  to  the 
agricultural  poor,  and  to  the  nation. 
While  the  rights  of  every  petty  inte- 
rest are  pled  in  Parliament  by  parties 
who  prove  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  disadvantages— fictitious  or 
real  —  under  which  it  labours,  the 
ignorance  prevailing,  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  and  on  its  various  bear> 
ings  in  reference  to  national  prosper- 
ity, is  so  flagrant  as  to  have  excited 
universal  remark.  A  largo  bodv,  how- 
ever, of  that  august  assembly  are 
country  gentlemen,  and  the  charge 
might  imply  a  reflection  on  their  edu- 
cation and  attainments.  But  it  would 
be  base  ingratitude  to  forget  that 
patriotic  band  of  country  gentlemen 
in  Parliament,  as  well  as  out  of  it, 
who,  in  tlie  face  of  discouragements 
more  disheartening  than  a  great  party 
were  ever  subjected  to  before,  have 
fought  the  battle  of  just  legislation  so 
gallantly,  patiently,  and  prudently— 
who  have  identified  themselves  with 
the  suffering  tenantry — and  are  now 
contending,  with  brighter  hopes  and 
revived  energies,  for  a  fair  protection 
to  native  and  colonial  industry,  as  the 
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only  mode  in  which  the  labouring 
poor  of  the  land  can  permanetitfy 
enjoy  the  just  reward  of  their  indus- 
try, as  that  system  of  policy  by  which 
alone  the  taxes  can  be  paid^  the 
national  honour  Icept  untarnished,  and 
the  constitution  and  the  monarchy 
saved  from  dilapidation.  There  are 
many  others  for  whose  return  to  their 
right  mind  we  have  waited  patiently. 
We  believe  that  in  their  case  an  igno- 
rance of  agricultural  affairs  may  be 
the  source  of  their  present  apathy.  To 
all  gentlemen,  however,  living  in  the 
country,  although  they  may  have  no 
stake  in  its  soil,  we  recommend  Mr 
Steph^s*  work,  as  containing  most 
agreeable  reading.  We  do  not  say 
that,  from  such,  a  continuous  perusal 
is  required.  They  may  intercalate  an 
agricultural  season  from  The  Book  of 
the  Farm,  now  with  the  corresponding 
season  from  the  '^Bard  of  the  Sea- 
sons,'' and  now  with  an  eclogue  from 
Virgil.  The  pleasures  of  a  country  life 
will  thus  be  infinitely  multiplied  ;  for, 
startling  although  the  paradox  may 
be,  there  are  multitudes  resident  in 
rural  parts  who  look  ignorantly  on 
rural  sights,  and  have  no  knowledge 
of  rural  employments,  and  no  sym- 
pathy with  rural  habits,  and  who 
know  not  in  reality  haw  to  Uoe  m  the 
country,  Mr  Stephens'  work— or  a 
better,  if  it  can  be  got— ought,  of 
course,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
factor  and  land-steward,  otherwise 
they  must  be  unfit  for  their  business ; 
and  it  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every 
parish  library,  that  it  may  be  acces- 
sible in  the  winter  nights  to  the 
agricultural  labourers.    It  is  particu- 
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larly,  however,  the  tenant-farmer'a 
manual^  if  he  ia  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  his  art  He  may 
think  it  costly,  but  not  with  reason, 
if  he  considers  that  it  comprises  an 
agricultural  lUniuy  in  itself.  The 
thrifty  and  buxom  housewives  of  our 
homesteads,  too,  will  find  admirable 
instruction  in  The  Book  of  the  Farm 
re^u^iug  the  important  brandies  of 
duty  that  fall  to  their  charge.  Kr 
Stephens  is  copious  regarding  eve^y* 
thing  touching  the  management  of 
the  dairy.  Indeed,  our  author  seems 
somewhat  recherche  on  the  matter  <^ 
dairy  produce.  We  acquiesce  m  his 
approval  of  the  deliciousnees  of  new- 
made,  unwashed  bntter,  chnmed  tnm 
sweet  cream — a  luxury  ^dch  our 
southern  friends  never  tasted.  **Such 
butter,"  says  Mr  St^hens,  **  on  cool 
new-baked  oftcake,  overlaid  with 
flower  virgin  honey,  accompanied 
with  a  cup  of  hot  strong  coffee,  molli- 
fied with  crystallised  sugar,  and  cream 
snch  as  the  butter  is  made  from,  is  a 
breakfast  worth  partaking  of,  but 
seldom  to  be  obtained."  Most  ex- 
cellent sir  I  on  such  terms  we  shaU 
breakfast  with  yon  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday  se'ni^t,  provided  you  add 
to  your  matutinal  cmtme  a  veritable 
*^  Finnan  "  and  a  mutton  ham  of  tht 
true  flavour,  (if  possible,  let  it  be 
trom  one  of  the  Keillor  fonr-year-old 
Southdowns ;)  for  we  have  long  con- 
scientiously entertained  the  opInioA 
of  a  late  ingenious  professor  of  Ghnroh 
History  in  our  metropolitan  univer- 
sity, *^  that  Edinburgh  eggs  are  not 
to  ride  thQ  water  upon !" 
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AK    EVENING    WALK. 
BT  THOMAS  AIBD. 

The  Patriarch  mild,  who  mnsed  at  eveniDg-tide, 
Saw  blessings  come :  they  who  with  ordered  feet 
Gro  forth,  like  him,  their  blessings  too  shall  meet,— 
Beauty,  and  Grace,  and  Peace,  harmonious  side  by  side ; 

Whether  the  down  purpled  with  tiiyme  they  tread, 
Woodland,  or  mar^  of  brook,  or  pathway  sweet 
By  the  grave  msthng  of  the  heavy  wheat. 
Singing  to  thankful  souls  the  song  of  coming  bread. 

The  restless  white-throat  warbles  through  the  copse ; 
High  sits  the  thrush  and  pipes  the  tree  upon ; 
Cloud-flushed  the  west,  a  sunny  shower  comes  on ; 
Up  goes  the  twinkling  lark  through  the  clear  slanting  drops. 

In  straight  stiff  jines  sweet  Nature  will  not  run : 
The  lark  comes  down — mute  now,  wings  closed,  no  check. 
Sheer  down  he  drops ;  but  back  he  curves  his  neck ; 
Look,  too,  he  curves  his  fail  just  ere  his  nest  be  won. 

Here  stands  The  Suffering  £hn :  in  days  of  yore 
Three  martyrs  hong  upon  its  bending  bough ; 
Its  sympathetic  side,  from  then  till  now 
Weeping  itself  away,  drops  from  that  issuing  sore. 

Dryads,  and  Hamadryads ;  bloody  groans, 
Bubbling  for  vent,  when  twigs  are  torn  away 
In  haunted  groves ;  incessant,  night  and  day. 
Gnarled  in  the  knotted  oak,  the  pent-up  spirit's  moans ; 

And  yonder  trembling  aspen,  never  stiU, 

Since  of  its  wood  the  rueml  Cross  was  made ; — 

All  these,  incarnated  by  Fancy's  aid. 

Are  bat  extended  Man,  in  life,  and  heart,  and  will. 

Tour  eye  still  shifting  to  the  setting  sun, 

The  diamond  drops  upon  the  glistening  thorns 

Are  topazes  and  emeralds  by  turns ; 

Twinkling  they  shake,  and  aye  they  tremble  into  one. 

Clouds  press  the  sinking  orb :  he  strikes  a  mist 
Of  showery  puiple  on  the  forest  tops. 
The  western  meadows,  and  the  skirting  slopes ; 
Down  comes  the  stream  a  lapse  of  living  amethyst. 

Beauty  for  man,  O  glory  !  yet  how  vain. 
Were  there  no  higher  love  to  correspond. 
Lifting  us  up,  our  little  time  beyond, 
Up  from  the  dust  of  death,  up  to  God's  face  again. 

The  Word  apart :  Nature  ne'er  made,  in  whim. 

An  organ  but  for  use :  our  longing  hope 

Of  life  immortal,  like  our  hand,  has  scope 

To  grasp  the  things  wliich  are :  that  life  is  thus  no  dream. 
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We  tread  on  legends  all  this  storied  land : 

Here  flows  a  ferry  through  the  mountains  black 

With  pinewood  galleries  far  withdrawing  back ; 

Man*s  heart  is  also  here,  and  dwarfs  those  summits  grand : 

The  virgin  martyrs,  half  the  ferry  o'er. 

By  ruthless  men  were  plunged  into  the  tide, 

Singing  their  holy  psalm ;  away  it  died. 

Bubbling  in  death.    The  moon  a  blood-red  sorrow  wore. 

And  aye,  they  tell,  when,  wan  and  all  forlorn, 
Sickening  she  looks  upon  onr  world  of  wrong, 
And  would  be  gone  for  ever,  far  along 
The  mournful  ferry  dim  that  dying  psalm  is  borne. 

Ton  peasant  swarth,  his  day  of  labour  done, 

Pipes  at  his  cottage  door ;  his  wife  sits  by, 

Dancing  their  baby  to  the  minstrelsy : 

To  temperate  gladness  they  their  sacred  right  hare  won. 

Rest  after  toil,  sweet  healing  after  pain ; 
Repent,  and  so  be  loved,  O  stubborn- viced — 
The  Tishbite  girt  severe  runs  before  Christ : 
Such  is  the  double  law  complete  to  mortal  men. 

Ton  lordly  pine  bends  his  complying  head 

To  eve's  soft  breath,  and  the  stupendous  cloud 

Shifts  silently :  Man's  world  is  fitliest  bowed 

By  power  when  gently  used:  Force  not,  love  thou  instead. 

One  cool  green  gleam  on  yonder  woodland  high, 
And  day  retires ;  grey  twilight  folds  with  dew 
The  hooded  flowers ;  in  gulfs  of  darkening  blue 
The  starry  worlds  come  out  to  Contemplation's  eye. 

Home  now  to  sleep.    No  part  in  all  man's  frame 
But  has  its  double  uses,  firm  to  keep. 
Help  this,  round  that,  and  beautify :  of  sleep. 
Complex  of  sweet  designs,  how  finely  'tis  the  same. 

Touched  with  the  solemn  harmonies  of  nighty 
Down  do  we  lie  onr  spirits  to  repair. 
And,  fresh  ourselves,  make  morning  fresh  and  fair ; 
Sleep  too  our  Father  gave  to  soften  death's  affright : 

In  sleep  we  lapse  and  lose  ourselves  away, 
And  thus  each  night  onr  death  do  we  rehearse. 
O,  at  the  last  may  we  the  oblivion  pierce 
Of  death,  as  aye  of  sleep,  and  rise  unto  the  day. 
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MODERN    STATE  TBIALS. 


PART  T. — THE  BOIUNCE  OF  FOBOEBY — Condudcd. 


**  Alexander  Humpbrets,  or 
Alexander,  pretending  to  be  Earl  of 
Stirling,"  said  Lord  Meadowbank,* 
addressing  bis  prisoner,  on  his  being 
first  placed  at  the  bar,  "you  have 
been  served  with  an  indictment  charg- 
ing yon  with  the  crimes  of  forgery, 
and  of  feloniously  using  and  uttering, 
as  genuine,  certain  documents  therein 
described,  and  alleged  to  have  been 
forged  and  fabricated,  yon  knowing 
them  to  be  so.  Are  you  guilty,  or 
not  ffuilty?" 

"Not  guilty,  my  Lord,"  replied  the 
prisoner,  standing  beside  liiis  friend 
Colonel  D^Agnilar.  But  now  occurs 
the  question — how  was  he  to  be  tried  ? 
— as  a  peer  of  Scothind,  or  as  a  com- 
moner? If  as  a  peer,  the  court 
before  whom  he  stood  was  incom- 
petent to  try  him ;  for  he  was  entitled, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Union,  as  a  peer  of 
Scotland,  to  be  tried  as  peers  of  Great 
Britain  are  tried^viz.,  in  the  Court 
of  the  Lord  High  Steward ;  and  the 
mode  of  procedure  is  that  prescribed 
in  1825  by  Sutute  6  Geo.  iv.  c  66, 
which  required  the  Scottish  judges  to 
be  summoned  and  to  sit  with  the 
English  judges,  and  according  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  [pp.  5,  6.]  This 
privilege,  however,  as  will  be  presently 
seen,  the  prisoner  waived.  Then  came 
another  question :  was  he  to  be  tried 
as  a  ^^ landed  man?" — ^by  which  is 
meant  a  landed  proprietor.  It  is  a 
very  ancient  privilege  of  landed  men, 
by  the  Scotch  law,  that  they  should 
be  tried  only  bv  their  peers-— i. «.,  their 
brother  luided  proprietors.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  this  right  has 
been  so  far  modified  as  to  entitle  the 
prisoner  to  a  mc^jwrity  only  of  his 
landed  brethren.  This  right  also,  as 
will  shortly  be   seen,  the   prisoner 


waived — having  probably  no  pretence 
to  the  possession  of  any  lands  in  Scot- 
land, except  such  as  he  claimed  as 
Earl  of  Stirling.  To  meet  any  possible 
difficulty,  however,  on  this  score,  two 
lists  of  assize  had  been  prepared —  re- 
spectively consisting  of  "  landed  men  " 
and  common  jurors,  and  ^*  special 
jurors  "  and  common  jurors  :  the 
former  to  be  adopted  "  if  the  said 
Alexander  Humphreys  claimed,  and 
was  entitled  to,  the  privilege  of  a 
landed  man ;"  the  latter,  "  if  he  did 
noi  claim,  or  was  not  entitled  to,  the 
privilege  of  a  landed  man." 

After  the  prisoner  had  pleaded  not 
guilty,  the  clerk  in  conrt  read  fdoud 
the  defences  which,  according  to 
the  procedure  in  Scotland,  had  been 
lodged  in  court  for  the  prisoner, 
signed  by  his  two  counsel.  They 
were  entitled  "Defences  for  Alex- 
ander Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling^^ 
against  the  indictment  at  the  instance 
of  her  Majesty's  Advocate." 

These  Defences  were  comprised 
in  two  paragraphs.  The  first  stated 
that,  as  Lord  Cockbum's  interlo- 
cutor, though  not  final,  had  decided 
against  the  prisoner's  claim  to  be 
the  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,t 
"  he  was  advised  that  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  plead  the  privi- 
lege of  peerage;  but  was  bound  to 
acknowledge  the  competency  of  that 
court  to  proceed  under  the  indict- 
ment before  it."  The  second  pro- 
ceeded thus  : — 

"The  panel  pleads  not  guilty  of 
the  libel  generally ;  and,  even  parti- 
cularly, he  denies  that  he  had  the 
slightest  ground  to  suspect  that  all, 
or  any,  of  the  documents  libelled  on 
were  forged  or  fabricated.  He  pro- 
duced them  under  legal  advice,  in  the 


Modem  State  Triali :  ReTiBed  and  lUostrated,  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By 
Wjluam  C.  TowNSBMDy  Esq.^  M.A^  Q.C.^  Reoorder  of  Macclesfield.  In  2  vols.  8to. 
Longman  &  Co.,  1850. 

*  The  daty  here  peribrmed  by  the  President  of  the  Court  is  in  England  discharged 
by  an  officer  of  the  Court  called  the  Qerk  of  Arraigns. 

f  This  was  subsequently  altered  to  ^  claiming  to  be  Earl  of  Stirling."— Swinton, 
p.  48.  t  -dnte,  p.  477  et  $eq. 
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belief  of  their  being  genuine,  and  use- 
ful for  the  support  of  his  interest.** 

A  tliird  paragraph  consisted  of  an 
application  to  postpone  the  trial,  on 
the  ground  that  the  prisoner  was  not 
prepared  for  it,  as  one  of  his  counsel 
and  bis  agent  had  gone  to  London 
and  Paris  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
several  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown, 
and  such  further  investigation  as 
might  be  necessary  for  his  defence.** 
The  words  which  we  have  placed  in 
italics  indicate  a  course  of  procedure 
altogether  at  variance  with  that 
adopted  at  the  English  bar. 

As  soon  as  their  Defences  had 
been  read,  the  prisoner*s  counsel  rose 
and  said,  "  Mv  lords,  I  do  not  mean 
to  claim  for  the  panel  the  privilege 
of  a  landed  man ;  nor  do  we  intend  to 
state  any  objections  to  the  relevancy 
of  the  indictment.**  By  "  relevancy  ** 
(a  technical  term  in  Scotch  law)  is 
signified  ^' the  justice  and  sufficiency  of 
the  matters  stated  in  the  indictment 
to  warrant  a  decree  in  the  terms 
asked  ;***  and,  according  to  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  Scotland,  this  objeOion 
must  be  taken,  if  at  all,  before  the 
triaL  If  it  be  not,  the  prisoner  can- 
not make  it  the  subject  of  arrest  of 
judgment  by  the  court,  but  must 
refer  it  to  the  law  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  after  the  sentence  has  been 
pronounced  by  them,  to  have  such 
weight  attached  to  it  as  may  be 
deemed  proper,  with  a  view  to  par- 
don or  mitigation  of  punishment  f 

^*  Let  the  relevancy  of  the  indict- 
ment be  determined,**  said  the  Soli- 
citor-General, "by  your  lordships 
pronouncing  the  usual  interlocn- 
tor.*' 

LoBB  MxADOWBANK. — "Alexander 
Humphreys,  or  Alexander,  attend  to 
the  interlocutor  of  the  court,**  which 
the  derk  read  as  follows : — 

"  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Jns- 
tidaiy  find  the  libel  relevant  to 
infer  the  pains  of  law,  but  allow  the 
panel  a  proof  in  exculpation  and 
alleviation;  and  in  respect  that  the 
panel  has  by  his  counsel  waived  his 
right,  if  he  any  have,  to  be  tried  by 
a  juiy,  of  which  the  majority  shall 


consist  of  landed  men,  remit  the 
panel,  with  the  libel  as  found  rele- 
vant, to  the  knowledge  of  the  orcUnary 
(issizey 

Lists  of  all  the  witnesses  and  doca- 
mentary  proofs,  on  both  sides,  were, 
as  it  would  appear,  interchanged: 
and  the  trial  havmg  been  pos^Kmed 
from  the  Sd  to  the  29th  April  1839, 
on  the  latter  day  it  commenced — not 
however,  as  in  England,  with  a  pre- 
liminary statement  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecutor  of  the  course  of  expected 
proof,  but  with  the  evidence  itself  in 
detail.  After  that  on  both  sides  had 
been  adduced,  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  addressed  the  jury,  and  then 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner;  after 
which  Lord  Meadowbank  summed 
up.  We  beg  to  say  that  we  think 
the  English  course  of  procedure  greatly 
preferable  to  the  Scottish,  in  com- 
mencing the  trial  with  a  temperate 
and  ludd  statement  of  the  case  in- 
tended to  be  made  out  by  the  Crown, 
enabling  both  the  Court  and  the  jury 
— but  espedally  the  latter— to  obtain 
an  early  due  through  the  labyrinth 
of  oral  and  documentary  proo^  to 
see  the  drift  of  it,  and  appreciate,  in 
going  along,  the  significance  of  what 
IS  bdng  done.  In  the  present  case, 
for  instance,  the  jury  were  plunged 
instanter  into  a  series  of  details  of 
somewhat  complicated  legal  proceed- 
ings, and  legal  and  other  documents : 
the  Solidtor-G^eral  feeling  the  ne- 
cesdty  many  times  of  interposing,  to 
intimate  that  "  the  object  of  this  or 
^hot  evidence  was  to  show  so  and  so,*' 
&c  &c.  And,  indeed,  if  the  jury 
really  saw  their  way  with  only  mid- 
dling deamess  through  the  evidence, 
Of  it  uxu  being  adducedf  they  were  a 
far  shrewder  and  more  experienced 
jury  than  it  has  been  our  lot  to  see 
f(»r  many  a  long  year,  even  at  Guild- 
hall or  Westminster.  In  the  present 
case,  a  half -hour's  calm  preliminary 
statement,  by  the  Solidtor-General, 
of  the  points  of  the  charge,  and  the 
application  to  them  of  the  evidence, 
would  have  greatly  assisted  the  jury, 
possibly  even  the  Court,  and,  long 
afterwards,  oursdves.  In  despair,  we 


*  Bell's  Dictionary  of  the  Lam  of  Scotlmnd^  p.  844.     In  dvil  eases  this  mle  is 
ieTerBed.^/ii.  ib, 
t  Aliflon'fl  Praetiee  of  the  Criminal  Law  ofScoUand,  p.  651. 
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leaped  ont  of  the  intricate  eyidence 
into  tbe  speeches  of  counsel,  and  the 
ramming  np  of  the  judge,  a^rwards 
recnrring  to  the  evidence  and  appen- 
dices.  At  length  we  found  onrselves 
on  sore  groond,  and  in  a  clear  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  gmdged  not  the  effort 
we  had  made  to  oreroome  the  ob- 
stacles of  which  we  have  been  com- 
plaining, and  also  the  difficult  tech- 
nicalities of  Scottish  criminal  law 
procednre. 

It  will  be  recoUected  that  the  in- 
dictment embraced  three  distinct 
classes  of  alleged  forgeries — ^the  ex- 
cerpt charter  of  Novodamus,  the  Le 
Normand  packet,  and  the  De  Porqnet 
packet.  To  establish  the  ^* using" 
and  *'  uttering  "  of  these  instruments, 
evidence  was  given  of  their  having 
been  adduced,  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  in  the  various  Scottish 
courts  in  whidi  he  had  from  time  to 
time  asserted,  and  endeavoured  to 
maintain  his  claims.  Lord  Gockbum^s 
important  judgment  of  the  10th  De- 
cember 1836  was  also  put  in  evidence, 
as  were  also  the  examinations  of  the 
prisoner,  some  of  his  correspondence, 
and  the  instruments  charged  by  the 
indictments  to  be  forgeries.  Liet  us 
take  these  latter  in  their  order; 
and — 

I.  THBExCXRPrCHABTBBOFiVbvO- 

damus  of  the  7th  Dsosmber  1639. 
Was  this  a  genuine  or  a  forged  docu- 
ment? The  acute  and  learned  scrutiny 
to  which  it  was  sulnected  elicited 
remaricable  and  most  decisive  results. 
We  know  a  little  more  than  was  dis- 
doeed  to  the  Court— -namdy,  that  the 
mysterious  discovery  of  this  ^^  excerpt" 
was  communicated  to  the  prisoner 
from  Ireland  by  his  indentigable 
agent,  Mr  Banks,  on  the  17th  March 
1829.  All  that  was  proved  before 
the  Court  was,  that  the  prisoner  de- 
livered it  in  that  ^rear  to  his  law- 
agents,  who  immediately  commenced 
proceedings  in  the  Scotch  courts  to 
^^  prove  its  tenor J*^  Let  it  be  observed, 
that  *^  this  most  suspicious  scrap  of 
writing,"  as  the  Solicitor-General 
styled  it,*  professed  to  be  only  an 
"  excerpt "  of  a  lost  charter  of  King 
Charies  I.,  dated  the  7th  December 
1639— not  an  enture  copy,  but  only 


^*  an  abridged  copy ; "  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  prisoner's  case  had 
required  that  that  identical  excerpt 
should  have  been  in  existence  at  least 
as  long  ago  as  the  year  1723,t  since 
it  bore  an  indorsement  t  by  ^^  Thomas 
Conyers,"  attesting  its  authenticity, 
dated  the  10th  July  1723.  It  will 
be  impossible,  however,  to  appreciate 
the  force  of  the  delicate  but  decisive 
evidence  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
unlucky  document,  unless  we  have  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  different  stages 
of  progress  through  which  a  royal 
charter  would  have  to  pass  in  the 
year  1689.  They  were  explained  at 
the  trial  by  several  learned  and  expe- 
rienced officials ;  and  we  have  taken 
some  pains  to  clearaway  technicaliUes, 
and  present  their  evidence  briefly  and 
popularly.  The  stages,  then,  through 
which  a  royal  charter  had  to  pass 
were  three. 

First  came  the  Siokaturb.  This 
was  not,  as  the  word  would  ordinarily 
import,  and  in  England,  a  mere  name 
signed,  or  marie,  but  an  entire  docu- 
ment, constituting  the  foundation  of 
the  proposed  charter,  and  containing 
its  essential  elements.  It  is  drawn 
up  in  English  by  a  Writer  to  the 
Signet,  and  broudit  by  him,  on  a 
given  day,  to  a  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  be  examined,  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  it  is  correct,  especially 
as  to  the  **  reddmdo^^''  or  annual  feu- 
money  due  to  the  Crown.  On  being 
satisfied  of  its  accuracy,  the  Baron 
marks  the  signature  as  ^'revised;" 
and  in  due  time  the  sign-manual  is 
affixed  to  it.  It  is  then  complete— is 
recorded  in  the  Exchequer  Record — 
and  retained  by  the  Keeper  of  the 
Sienet.  Tha*e  is  subscribed  to  it 
only  the  date,  and  the  words,  '^At 
Whitehall,  the       day  of       .** 

Secondly^  Warranted  by  tbe  posses- 
sion of  this  revised  ^*  signature,"  the 
Keeper  of  the  Signet  issues  a  '*  Pre* 
apt  to  the  Privy  Seal,"  whidi  is 
simply  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Euj^h  signature,  and  is  recorded  in 
the  Privy  Seal  Office.  That  office 
then  issues  this  precept  to  the  Great 
Seal ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
Privv  Seal  Precept  has  subscribed  to 
it   d^   words,    "Per   Signbtum," 


*  Swinton,  p.  196.  f  AntSy  p.  470,  et  pamm,  t  ^^^f  ?• 
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ivbich  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
the  words,  ^^per  preceptom  datum 
Bub  siffnUo  Dostro." 

Thirdly^  As  soon  as  this  Privy  Seal 
Precept  has  reached  the  Chancerj 
Office,  the  fanctionaries  there  draw 
up  formally,  and  in  exienso,  thb 
Chabtbr,  which  is  sealed  with  the 
Great  Seal ;  the  Privy  Seal  Precept 
on  which  it  is  grounded  either  re- 
maining in  the  Chancery  Office,  or 
being  lodged  in  the  General  Records 
of  Scotland.  This  completed  Char- 
ter, alone,  has  a  testing  clause ;  and 
it  is  the  Privy  Seal  Precept  only 
which  bears,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
words  ^*'per  signetumy 

See,  then,  the  origin,  progress, 
and  completion  of  a  Royal  Char- 
ter in  1639  —  Sionaturb;  Privy 
Seal  Precept;  Charter;  each 
having  its  appropriate  depositary  or 
record— the  Signet  Office,  the  Privy 
Seal  Office,  the  Great  Seal  Office ;  to 
which,  indeed,  may  be  added  a  fourth, 
the  Comptroller  of  Exchequer's 
Begister,  where  also  was  recorded 
every  instrument  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, to  enable  that  officer  to  account 
to  the  Crown  for  the  fen-duties.  These 
four  old  registers,  or  records,  are  all 
completed  from  periods  long  anterior 
to  the  year  1689,  down  to  the  present 
day,  with  the  exception  of  a  hiatus  of 
twelve  leaves  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fifty-seventh  volume  of  the 
Great  Seal  Record ;  but  the  contents 
of  these  twelve  leaves  were  clearly 
ascertainable  from  the  indexes  of 
other  records.  ^^  It  is  the  boast  of 
this  country,"  said  Lord  Meadow- 
ban,  in  summing  up,  to  the  jury,*^ 
**  and  always  has  been,  that  its  regis- 
ters have  been  kept  with  a  regularity 
unknown  elsewhere." 

If,  therefore,  there  ever  had  been 
such  a  charter  as  that  of  which  the 
document  under  consideration  pro- 
fessed to  be  an  excerpt,  that  charter 
ought  to  have  been  found  in  every  one 
oftlie  four  records  or  registers  above 
mentioned.f  Add  to  this,  that  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Stirling  was  himself,  at 
the  time,  the  Keeper  of  the  Signet^ 
and  also  ^*  a  man  of  talent,  and  atten- 
tive to  his  own  interests — not  likely 
to  have  received  grants  of  such  unusual 


importance  as  those  contained  ia 
the  charter  in  question,  without  see- 
ing them  properly  carried  through  the 
seals."§ 

Now  for  the  excerpt  its^  and  its 
aspect.  It  was  written  on  sev^al 
single  leaves  of  paper,  not  numbered, 
apparently  cut  recently  out  of  some 
book,  and  stitched  together,  the  outside 
leaf  being  brought  round  and  stitched 
down  on  the  remaining  leaves.  The 
colour  was  a  uniform  deep  brown — 
equally  so  underneath  the  margin 
covered  over  at  the  stitching.  There 
were  ruled  red  lines  round  the  pages. 
The  writing  appeared  "  fresh" — at  all 
events,  not  so  old  as  the  paper ;  and 
was  not  in  a  Scotch  chancery-hand,  or 
any  hand  used  in  the  Register  Office, 
but  like  that  used  in  engrossing  deeds 
in  England  and  Ireland.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  excerpt  was  Latin — ^but 
such  Latin  1  and  it  extended  to  about 
thirty  English  common-law  folios, 
containing  seventy-two  words  each. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  charter,  on  the 
right-hand  side,  were  the  abbrevia- 
tions, "Reg.  Mag.  Sio.  Lib.  LVII." 
— I.  e,,  **  Hegistrum  Magni  SigiUi^ 
Liber  LVW 

The  only  portion  of  the  excerpt 
with  which  we  shall  trouble  the 
reader  in  extenso^  is  the  conclusion — 
the  testing  part — which  (especially 
the  part  in  italics)  is  worthy  of  the 
utmost  attention;  and  we  adopt  the 
translation  used  at  the  trial : — "  Wit- 
nesses :  the  fkost  reverend  father  vi 
Christ  and  our  weil'beloved  couhciUor^ 
John^  by  the  mercy  of  God  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrew^  Primate  and  Metropo* 
litan  of  our  kingdom  of  Scotland,  our 
chancellor;  our  well-beloved  cousins 
and  councillors,  James,  Marquis  of 
Hamilton;  Earl  of  Arran  and  Cam- 
bridge; Lord  Aven  and  Innerdaile; 
Robert,  Earl  of  Roxburghe;  Lord 
Ker,  of  Cesfoi-d  and  Casertoun, 
Keeper  of  our  Privy  Seal;  our  be- 
loved familiar  councillors.  Sir  John 
Hay  of  Barro,  Clerk  of  our  Rolls, 
Register,  and  Council ;  John  Hamil- 
toun  of  Orbestoun,  our  Justice- Clerk ; 
and  John  Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  Dh^ctor 
of  our  Chancery,  Knights.  At  our 
Court  of  Quhythall,  Uie  7th  day  of 
the  month  of  December,  in  the  year  of 


•  Swinton,  p.  309. 
X  Id^  p.  84. 
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God  1639,  and  of  our  reign  t/te  Ibth 
year, 

[  Gratis  ] 

"  P^  Signetum:' 

On  the  back  of  this  docmnent  was 
written—"  Excerpt  from  the  original 
charter  to  William,  Earl  of  Stirling, 
7th  December  1639.  T.  C."  [i.e., 
Thomas  Coujers.]  This  indorse- 
ment was  also  alleged  in  the  indict- 
ment to  be  a  forgery.  Here,  then,  we 
have  an  "  excerpt"  or  "  abndged 
copy"  of  a  royal  charter,  dated  the  7th 
December  1639,  granted  by  King 
Charles  I.  to  one  of  his  most  distin- 
goished  subjects,  conferring  high  dig- 
nities and  vast  possessions ;  a  char- 
ter yielded  to  the  anxious  importnnity 
of  the  Earl  in  his  old  age,  "  when 
labouring  under  great  dejection  of 
spirits,  after  losing  three  of  his  sons, 
who  had  given  him  the  highest  hopes, 
and  fearing,  from  the  decmiing  health 
of  two  of  the  survivors,  that  his  ho- 
nours might,  at  no  distant  period,  pass 
to  a  collateral  branch  of  his  family."* 
And  this  Earl,  too,  the  head  of  the 
office  in  which  the  charter  originated. 
Now,  First,  the  records  of  every  one 
of  the  four  departments  above  men- 
tioned—viz., the  Signature  Record,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer's  Re- 
cord, the  Privy  Seal  Record,  and  the 
<jrreat  Seal  Record — had  been  rigorous- 
ly searched,  and  not  the  faintest  trace 
of  such  an  instrument  appeared  in  any 
of  them  I— It  being  sworn  that,  had 
it  ever  existed,  it  must  have  been 
found  in  all  I  **  This  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  account^  for," 
said  the  Solicitor- General,  t  '*  had 
there  been  but  one  register  only; 
more  especially  if  a  blanx  had  occur- 
red in  that  register,  through  the  obli- 
teration, imperfection,  or  loss  of  a 
volume,  or  part  of  a  volume.  But 
where  there  are  four  independent 
registers,  and  these  all  concurring  to 
supply,  in  the  fullest  details,  the  ne- 
cessary evidence  as  to  all  other  char- 
ters, [of  which  various  instances 
were  proved  at  the  trial,]  and  when 
you  find  that  tJiis  charter  is  not  re- 
corded in  any  one  of  them,  it  is  quite 


impossible  to  believe  —  it  would 
really  be  asking  too  much  of  credu- 
lity itself  to  believe— that  such  a  docu- 
ment could  ever  have  existed."  If  this 
instrument  were  the  handiwork  of  a 
forger,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose him  capable  of  appreciating  the 
efficacy  of  the  negative  evidence  which 
might  be  brought  against  him,  and  to 
endeavour  to  supply  it.  This  brin|;8 
us.  Secondly,  to  the  memorandum  ul 
the  margin  of  the  first  page  of  the 
excerpt— I «.,  Reg.Mag,Sig»  Lib,  L  VIL 
— which  meant  that  the  charter  itself 
was  to  have  been  found  '^  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  volume  of  the  Register  (or 
Record)  of  the  Great  Seal."  We  have 
ahready  seent  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
twelve  leaves,  at  the  beginning  of  that 
volume^  were  amissing ;  and  the  sug- 
gestion, or  rather  assertion,  of  the 
prisoner,  when  he  commenced  his 
legal  proceedings  to  prove  the  tenor 
of  the  missing  charter,  was,  that  it 
was  to  have  been  found  in  one  of 
these  twelve  leaves,  **  which  had 
perished,  or  dlsapp^ured— that  being  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  was  so 
observed  by  the  Lords  of  Council  and 
Session  in  their  return  of  the  27th 
February  1740,  to  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  12th  June 
1719,  respecting  the  state  of  the  Peer- 
age in  Scotland. "§  Here,  then,  are 
only  twetve  leaves  missing;  and  on 
referring  to  one  of  the  writing  in- 
dorsed on  the  map  of  Canada,  (in  the 
LeNormand  packet,)  the  writer  stated 
he  had  seen  the  charter,  and  '*  it  ex- 
tended ojrer  fifty  pages  of  writing."  U 
On  this  subject,  Lord  Meadowbank 
proposed  the  following  question  to 
the  jury — "  Putting  aside  the  evi- 
dence of  this  index,  could  you  have 
believed,  when  there  is  no  evidence  or 
trace  of  Hiis  charter  in  the  volume 
where  it  should  be  found,  that  it 
could,  out  of  its  ptace^  have  been 
crammed  into  the  twelve  pages  that 
are  lost,  when  the  prisoner's  own  evi- 
dence tells  you  the  charter  extended 
to  fifty-eight  ?  "  T  To  proceed,  how- 
ever— What  will  the  reader  suppose 
was  proved  at  the  trial  ?  First,  two 
ancient  indexes  of  the  missing  twelve 


*  AnU,  p.  473.  t  Swinton,p.205.  t  ^*te, 

§  Id,^  p.  475.    Swinton,  App.,  p.  tIL  ||  Antiy  p.  484. 
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pages  of  vol.  IriL  were  prodnced,  on- 
eningly  indicadDg  the  charters  which 
had  stood  recorded  there,  and  among 
which  was  not  the  charter  in  question, 
bat  only  those  of  date  Bub$equmU  to 
the  year  1639  ;  while  all  the  charters 
of  that  year  1689   stood  regalariy 
recorded  in  the  previons — ^the  fifty- 
sixth  Tolnme ;  and  among  them,  also, 
-was  not  to  he  found  the  charter  in 
question.    Mr  George  Robertson,  one 
of  the  Joint-Keepers  of  the  Records, 
thus  certified   on   oath :    ^^  I  have 
searched  the  principal  record  of  the 
fifty- seventh  volume  of  the  Crreat  Seal 
Register,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
said    fifty-seventh    volume,    twelve 
leaves  have  been  destroyed  or  lost. 
The  charters  originally  recorded  in 
these  missing  leaves  are,  however, 
ascertained  with  precision  from  two 
ancient  indexes  of  the  Great  Seal 
Record.    I  have  examined  these,  and 
can  state  as  the  result,  that  the  twelve 
leaves  now  lost  did  not  contain  any 
charter,  diploma,  patent,  nor  other 
grant,  in  favour  of  William,  Earl  of 
Stirling,  nor  of  any  Earl  of  Stiiiing, 
nor  of  any  person  of  the  name  of 
Alexander."     Still  further,  however : 
the  words  on  the  margin,  ^^  Reg,  Mag. 
iS^.  Lib.  LVII.,''  purported  to  have 
been  written  there  by  the  framer  of 
the  excerpt,  in  the  year  1723;  and 
three  experienced  official  gentlemen 
declared    their    confident    opinion, 
that   no  such   maridng  was  coeval 
with  the  making  of  the  excerpt  it- 
self.    It   was    established    at    the 
trial,    that   tills  mode   of   refernng 
to    the    Great    Seal   Records   was 
quite   a    modem    one,    commencing 
with    the  year    1806  only:   a  fact 
proved  by  the  very  author  of  the 
arrangement,  and  his  assistant;  by 
whom,  in  the  latter  year,  the  Records 
were  re-bound,  and  the  titles  made 
uniform,  for  fJBcillty  of  reference,  in 
lieu   of  the   loose   and    discordant 
methods  of  reference  till  then  in  use  I 
Other   experienced   officials   proved 
that  till  the  year  1806  no  such  mode 
of  reference  as  ^^  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.^^ 
existed,  and  they  gave  specimens  of 
the  former  mode :  e.  g.  ^^  Chart,  in 
Archwis,'^  appeared  in  a  law  book  of 
.1763;  and  in  a  subsequent  edition, 
in  the  year  1813,  the  reference  was 
alterod  to  ''  Mag.  Sig.''     If,  there- 
fore, the  *' excerpt"  were  a  modem 


forgery,  it  would  almost  appear  as  If 
the  fabricator,  aware  of  the  missing 
leaves  of  VoL  LVII.,  but  not  knowing 
how  very  recent  wms  the  lettering  on  the 
bach—''  Reg.  Mag.  Sig."— had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  it  was  coeval 
with  the  original  formation  of  the 
volume,  or  at  least  had  been  there 
fw  a  century— TIE.  since  1723.  But 
if  this  reference — "  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Lib. 
L  VIL^^ — were  a  forgery,  it  must  have 
been  a  very  modem  one,  necessarily 
later  than  the  year  1806,  the  date 
of  Mr  Thomson's  rebinding  of  the 
Record,  and  changing  the  titling. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  prisoner 
had  accompanied  his  father  to  France 
in  the  year  1802,  and  did  not  return 
to  England  till  1814 ;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent year  told  his  own  agent,  Mr 
Corrie,  that  he  had  no  documents  to 
support  his  claim.  Isitafairinferraoe 
from  these  dates  that,  down  to  at  least 
the  year  1815,  the  famous  excerpt 
was  not  in  existence— or  at  least  un- 
known to  the  prisoner?  So  much  for 
the  negative  evidenoe  that  any  such 
genuine  document  as  the  allied 
Charter  of  7th  December  1639  had 
ever  existed.    But, 

Thirdly,  the  excerpt  itself  seemed 
to  furnish  a  most  conspicuous  and 
glaring  demonstration  of  spurious- 
ness :  we  allude  to  the  alleged  attes- 
tation of  the  Charter  by  Archbisbop 
Spottiswoodk,  in  tiie  capacity  of 
''  OUR  Chamgsixor**  of  the  kingdom, 
and  as  such,  keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Spottiswoode,  the  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  was  undoubtedly  for 
a  considerable  period  Chancellor  of 
Scotland;  and  his  name  is  found  im 
the  Records  as  an  official  witness  to 
all  Charters  from  the  Crown,  passing 
the  Grreat  Seal  of  Scotland  during  the 
time  that  he  held  it.  In  the  excerpt 
Charter,  he  appears  in  that  capacity 
at  the  alleged  date  of  the  instrument 
—viz,  the  7th  December  1639 ;  but, 
behold  1  not  only  had  he  ceased  to  be 
Chancellor  on  the  13th  November 
1638,  but  he  had  actuaOg  died  on  the 
26M  November  1639— that  is,  eleven 
days  before  that  on  which  he  was 
made  to  attest  the  alleged  Charter  of 
Novodamus  I  These  facts  were  proved 
beyond  all  doubt,  botii  dire<^y  and 
collaterally,  as,  for  instance,  by  an 
instmment  of  a  nature  similar  to  that 
b^ore  the   Court,  dated  only  four 
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days  afterwards— namely  the  llth 
December  1639— a  Charter  in  favour 
of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  attested, 
&c.,  not  by  "  John,  Archbishop  and 
Chancellor,"  but  by  his  successor,  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  (whose  appoint- 
ment on  the  18th  November  1638 
was  proved,)  and  this  very  "  William 
Earl  of  Stirling  and  Canada,"  and 
others :  all  of  whom  were  also  wit- 
nesses, on  the  same  day,  to  another 
charter,  to  Heriofs  Hospital.  Here, 
then,  was  a  great  Charter,  making 
under  the  Great  Seal  magnificent 
grants  to  a  Scottish  nobleman,  and 
attested  by  a  non-existent  Chancellor, 
whose  temporary  successor  had  been 
installed  In  office  thirteen  months 
previous  to  the  date  of  the  Charter  1 
Mr  Swinton  acutely  points  out  *  the 
source  of  this  blunder,  assuming  the 
excerpt  to  be  altogether  a  forgery. 
Archbishop  Spottiswoode,  as  has  been 
seen,  ceased  to  be  Chancellor  on  the 
13th  November  1638,  and  died  on  the 
26th  of  the  ensuing  November — i.e. 
eleven  days  before  the  date  of  the 
alleged  Charter.  Now,  from  the  date 
of  the  Archbishop's  resignation,  till 
the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Lou- 
don as  Chancellor  in  1641,  the  Great 
Seal  was  in  commission,  the  head 
commissioner  being  the  Marquis  of 
HamUton.  But  it  singularly  happens, 
that,  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Scottish 
Chancellors  appended  to  Spottis- 
woode*s  History,  and  other  works, 
the  list  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  Commonwealth,  is  given  as 
follows : — 
"  1622,  George  Hay,  Earl  of  Kin- 

noul. 
"1635,    John    Spottiswood,    Arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews. 
"1641,   John    Campbell,    Earl    of 

Loudon. 
"  1660,  William  Cunninghame,  Earl 
of  Glencaime." 

no  mention  being  made,  nor  any 

notice  taken,  of  the  interval  between 
the  resignation  of  the  Archbishop  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Lou- 
don. From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  fabricator  of  the  document. 


if  it  were  fabricated,  took  it  for 
granted  that  from  1635  to  1641,  and 
consequently  in  the  year  1639,  falling 
within  that  interval,  the  Archbishop 
was  Chancellor  of  Scotland.  But  again 
— ^Is  there  any  reason  assignable  for  the 
supposed  fabricator  having  pitched  on 
the  particular  date  of  9th  December 
1639?  Yes!  In  Crawford's  Life  of 
the  Archbishop,  the  death  of  that 
prelate  is  erroneously  alleged  to  have 
occurred  on  the  27th Decemberl6S9 ! — 
t.6.,  just  eighteen  days  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  alleged  Charter.f  These 
really  seemed  rather  awkward  facts ! 
But, 

Fourthly,  there  was  apparently 
another  great  blot  pointed  out  by 
the  lawyers.  Immediately  after  the 
above-mentioned  testing  clause,  fol- 
lowed the  words  **  Gratis,  —  Per 
SiONETUM.^J  Now,  it  has  been 
seen  that  the  testing  clause  is 
the  condnsion  of  only  a  completed 
Charter,  This  "  excerpt,"  therefore, 
if  taken  from  any  document,  must  have 
been  taken  from  a  completed  Charter. 
It  could  not  have  been  taken  from  the 
Signature,  nor  the  Signet  Precept, 
nor  the  Privy  Seal  Precept,  for  in 
none  of  these  instruments  could  such 
a  clause  appear.  But  in  addition  to 
this  testing  clause,  appear  the  words 
"  Per  Signetwn  !  "  which  are  never  to 
be  found  in  any  charts  at  all,  but 
only  in  the  Privy  Seal  Precept !  So  that 
here  was  a  document  containing,  on 
the  one  hand,  words  (the  testing  clause) 
which  are  to  be  found  in  only  a  com- 
pleted charter,  and  which  could  not 
exist  in  a  Privy  Seal  Precept ;  and, 
on  *the  other  hand,  certain  other 
words  {Per  Signeium)  never  to  be 
found  in  a  oompletea  charter,  but 
only  in  a  Privy  Seal  Precept  I  It  was 
accordingly  sworn  unhesitatingly  by 
all  the  professional  witnesses,  even 
on  the  strength  of  these  conclusive 
elements  of  intrinsic  evidence  alone, 
that  the  document  before  the  Court 
could  not  he  an  excerpt,  or  oopy,  of 
any  authentic  writ  of  any  description 
whatever,  known  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land. "  There  seems  some  little  force 


•  Pref,  p.  xxi.  f  Swinton,  p.  209.  • 

:t  When  the  ivreoept  issues  in  fevoar  of  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  or  of  the  Keeper 
of  the  Biffnet,  (as  Lord  StirUng  then  was,)  the  precept  passes  the  signet  gratis :  and 
that  word  is  written  at  the  bottonu— Swint<ni,  p.  84. 
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in  the  Solicitor-Genend*8  observation 
on  this  part  of  the  case :  *^  Gentle- 
men, is  there  not  here,  then,  the 
clearest  and  most  satisfactoiy  evi- 
dence that  this  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
an  excerpt  from  any  real  or  gennine 
document  ?  There  is  an  incongrnitj 
about  it,  which  shows  it  could  not 
have  been  copied  from  any  document 
that  ever  existed.  The  writer  of  it 
— whoever  he  was — may  have  had  a 
sort  of  glimmering  of  what  it  ought  to 
have  been ;  but  still,  in  his  ignorance, 
he  has  made  a  monster  of  it.  It  is 
utterly  impossible,  looking  merely  to 
the  intrinsic  evidence,  that  it  could 
be  the  document  which  it  professes 
to  be." 

FiPTHLT,  Not  satisfied  with  these 
rigorous  assaults  upon  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  this  unfortunate  do- 
cument, the  Scotch  lawyers  detected, 
as  they  considered,  several  serious  m- 
/r m«ic  evidences  of  spuriousness.  First j 
the  alleged  charter  professed  to  con- 
vey estates  which  had  Mver  belonged  to 
the  Scottish  Croum — viz.,  lands,  pro- 
vinces, and  territorial  rights  in  New 
England.  ^^  It  is  not  possible,"  said 
Lord  Meadowbank,  and  the  pro- 
fessional witnesses  supported  him, 
*'  that  a  charter  granted  by  a  king  of 
^Scotland  could  convey — or  be  granted, 
as  if  it  had  conveyed  any  property 
not  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Scot- 
land. That  such  a  Signature  should 
have  passed  the  Barons  of  Exche- 
quer, and  their  officers,  is  beyond  all 
belief:"  for  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  ^*  Signature"  is,  in  its  first 
stage  towards  a  charter,  submitted  to 
a  Baix)n  of  Exchequer,  to  be  '*  re- 
vised," before  the  sign-manual  is 
affixed  to  it.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
fact  lending  great  weight  to  any 
really  inconsistent  or  objectionable 
provisions  in  the  ^*  Signature,"  or 
subsequent  charter.  Secondly^  In 
Crown  charters  of  resignation,  to 
which  that  in  question  professed  to 
belong,  it  was  proved  that  the  dates 
of  the  resignation  were  **  invariably 
given:"  here  were  none— and  this 
objection  also  must  have  escaped  the 
somnolent  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  of 
1639.  Thirdhf,  The  "  Charter" 
•stated  a  resignation  to  have  been 
made  by  a  grandson  of  the  Earl  of 
Stirling,  in  the  EarFs  lifetime ;  which 
resignation  the  grandson  had  no  title 


to  make;  and  till  he  had,  hamng 
nothing,  he  could  resign  nothing 
according  to  the  law  of  Scotland ; 
and  such  could  never  have  passed  the 
Exchequer.  Fourthly^  The  alleged 
charter  professed  to  convey  the  titles 
and  dignities  of  the  earidom  ;  Uie 
Earl  professed  to  resign  his  earidom, 
which  the  king,  by  that  deed,  was  made 
to  reconvey,  with  prtcedenof  from 
the  date  of  the  first  grant.  **  This," 
said  Lord  Meadowbank,  and  the  evi- 
dence supported  him,  ^*  I  believe  to 
be  altogether  unprecedented.  It  was 
totally  unnecessary — the  precedency 
conveyed  following  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  have  seen  many  such  grants, 
and  never  such  a  dignity  reconveyed, 
with  such  a  stipulation."  FifOd^^ 
While  the  Invaiiable  practice,  m 
Royal  Charters  to  Peers,  is  to  address 
the  one  concerned  as  ^*  consanffuineus 
noster,"  and  never  to  give  that  title 
to  a  commoner,  the  alleged  charter 
in  question  twice  applied  that  title  to 
Alexander,  the  son  of  the  peer,  (con- 
sequently a  commoner,)  and  not  to 
the  Earl  himself  I 

Lastly,  As  to  the  structure  and 
aspect  of  the  *^  Excerpt."  It  had  red 
lines  round  the  margin,  which  (said 
the  principal  witness,  Mr  Thom- 
son, the  Deputy- Clerk  Register,) 
^*  were  not  introduced  till  the  year 
1780 :  at  least  it  has  not  come  under 
my  notice  at  an  earlier  period." 
Then,  again,  three  gentlemen,  "  the 
most  experienced,"  said  Lord  Mea- 
dowbank, **  as  to  old  writings  that 
are  to  be  found  here  or  anywhere 
else,"  stated  that,  at  looking  at  the 
document,  they  had  at  first  sight  not 
the  least  doubt  or  difficulty  in  saying, 
that  they  did  not  believe  it  to  ba 
genuine,  but  of  recent  fabrication. 
One  of  them,  the  Mr  Thomson  above 
mentioned,  declared  that  the  paper 
was  older  than  the  ink  in  which  the 
words  on  the  face  of  it  were  written ; 
that  where  the  paper  was  folded  over 
and  stitched  down,  it  was  of  the  same 
tin^e  with  the  body  of  the  paper 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  which  could  not  be,  had  it  been 
folded  for  any  length  of  time.  Here 
it  must  have  been  so  folded  for  at 
least  a  century.  That  the  "  excerpt" 
appeared  to  consist  of  separate  leaves 
recently  cut  from  a  book — all  of  them 
half-sheets  detached  from  each  other ; 
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9Dd  that  where,  under  the  cover,  the 
paper  shoald  have  been  whiter, 
tbroagh  non- exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  was  not  of  a  different  colour 
from  the  rest  of  it.  Two  eminent 
pofessors  of  chemistry  were  engaged 
by  the  Court  to  make  experiments 
on  a  portion  of  the  paper,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  dark  colour  of 
the  paper  was  the  natural  result  of 
age,  or  of  artiftcial  means  used  to 
obtain  that  result.  The  doctors, 
however,  came  to  opposite  conclu- 
sions ;  and  their  evidence,  therefore, 
was  properly  discu*ded  from  the  case. 
Fmaifyy  As  to  the  character  of  the 
handwriting,  one  of  the  roost  expe- 
rienced of  the  professional  witnesses, 
Mr  Mackenzie,  a  Writer  to  the  Signet 
of  thirty-six  years*  standing,  made, 
in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Meadowbank, 
^*  a  very  striking  remark : ''  that  the 
writing  was  in  a  peculiar  hand,  in 
imitation  of  old  hand,  which  was 
altogether  different  from  the  Chancery 
hand  in  which  charters  in  Scotland 
are  written ;  that  he  had  never  before 
seen  a  copy  made  like  the  one  in 
question,  in  old  hand;  and  that  a 
person  sitting  down  to  make  a  copy 
of  such  a  charter,  would  do  it  in  the 
running-hand  of  the  country  where 
it  was  written.  ^*  It  is  my  duty  to 
observe  to  you,"  said  Lord  Meadow- 
bank,  *^  that  impressions  made  by 
such  appearances,"  as  the  above,  ^'  on 
the  minds  of  persons  of  skill,  at  first 
sight,  are  often  of  great  weight.  .  . 
.  .  I  leave  this  part  of  the  case  with 
this  single  observation — that  the  im- 
pression of  these  witnesses,  when  they 
first  saw  it,  was  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  genuineness  of  this  document,  as 
an  excerpt  from  a  genuine  charter. 
Whether  it  was  a  writing  somewhat 
older,  or  only  thirty  years  old,  seems 
to  be  very  little  to  the  purpose ;  but 
they  said  it  appeared  to  be  a  docu- 
ment of  recent  formation — that  that 
was  the  first  impression  made  upon 
their  minds,  when  it  was  submitted 
to  their  inspection."  The  Solicitor- 
General  had  thus  closed  his  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  above  excerpt 
charter :  **  These  considerations  make 
the  absence  of  all  explanation  as 
to  the  history  of  this  document  a 
most  suspicious  circumstance  in  the 
prisoner*s  case;  so  much  so,  with 
submission,  that  the  possession  of  the 


deed  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 

Srisoner  in  some  way  or  other,  before 
e  can  shake  himself  free  from  the 
charge  that  is  now  made  against 
him.^» 

The  following  is  the  substance  of 
the  answer  to  this  portion  of  the  case, 
offered  by  his  eloquent  and  ingenious 
advocate.  Unable  to  struggle  against 
the  bulk  of  the  professional  evidence 
tending  to  impeach  the  genuineness 
of  the  excerpt,  and  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  the  alleged  charter  from 
which  it  was  taken,  Mr  Robertson 
admitted  that  there  were  the  great  dis- 
tinctions which  had  been  alleged,  be- 
tween a  completed  charter  and  the 
instrument  which  preceded  it;  that 
the  words  ^^per  signetum  "  could  not 
properly  appear  on  a  completed 
charter;  that  the  document  under 
consideration  purported  to  be  an 
excerpt  of  such  completed  charter; 
that  the  abbreviations  ^^Reg.  Mag. 
Sig»  Lib.  LVII.^^  could  not  appear 
on  an  excerpt  of  the  date  assigned  by 
the  prisoner  to  that  which  he  had 
brought  forward  before  the  Scottish* 
courts;  that  it  was  proved  that  no* 
such  (barter  as  that  of  the  9th  Dec. 
1639  was  entered  on  record;  and  that 
Archbishop  Spottiswoode  could  not 
have  attested  such  an  instrument, 
having  undoubtedly  ceased  to  be  chan- 
cellor, and  died  previously  to  its  date. 
But  he  said  that  there  was  a  vast 
difference  between  a  genuine,  though 
erroneous  copy,  and  a  forged  princi- 
pal; and  also  between  a  forgery  (if 
such  it  were^  so  palpable  as  to  chal- 
lenge everybody's  notice,  and  one  so 
skilfully  executed  as  to  have  been 
capable  of  deceiving  all  the  Scottish 
law  functionaries,  and  the  prisoner's 
own  law  advisers,  and  himself,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  during  which  it 
had  been  courting  examination,  with- 
out forgery havinsbeen  suggested  till 
that  prosecution.  But  was  the  excerpt 
proved  to  be  a  forgery  ?  The  statement 
m  the  Lord  Ordinary's  judgment,  re- 
lating to  Hovenden's  affidavit,  showed 
that  there  was  evidence— or  some- 
thing like  it— in  that  proceeding,  to 
establish  the  existeqce  of  the  excerpt 
in  1723.  The  document  was  not  a 
copy  of  the  alleged  charter,  but  only 
an  excerpt  or  extract ;  and  so  might 
be  explained  the  absence  of  some 
matters  which  would  be  in  the  origi- 
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maL  And  as  to  the  admitted  eanmrn^ 
the  excerpt  wia  made  in  Ireland,  not 
in  Scotland;  was  ^^an  old  Iriah 
bungled  copy" — a  ^' blundered /r»A 
extract" — **an  /mA  excerpt  of  a 
copy  of  a  deed" — *'an  Iriah  copy." 
The  marking  ''  Heg.  Mag,  Sig.  Lib, 
L  F//."  in  the  margin  may  have  been 
an  ear  poet  Jucto  additioa  by  some 
third  person,  who  may  be  the  person 
who  lutd  invented  the  story  of  Crom* 
well  carrying  off  the  records  of  Soot- 
land.  ^^  Cansmupuneiu  noster,"  and 
the  attestation  of  the  Archbishop, 
were  both  Irish  blonders.  '*  And  on 
such  evidence,"  said  Mr  Robertson, 
^*  this  bnng^ed  excerpt  is  to  be  held 
proved  to  be  a  deliberate  forgery  I "  * 
Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  case, 
let  ns  remind  the  reader  of  the  hcX 
mentioned  in  onr  fiirmer  Nnmber, 
that  it  was  Mr  Thomas  Christo- 
pher Bimks  who,  according  to  his 
own  letter,  discovered  this  challenged 
^* excerpt"  in  Ireland,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  prisoner;  that  the 
prisoner's  conncU  belted  at  the  trial 
that  this  Mr  Thomas  Christopher 
Banks  had  been  seen,  by  a  witness, 
alive,  at  Edinburgh,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  trudf  and  at  the  office  of  the 
Croum  Solicitor ;  and  that  Mr  Banks 
was  not  called  as  a  witness  by  either 
Mde. 

Was  then  this  ^'  excerpt  charter"  a 
forgery,  or  a  genuine  document  ?  The 
reader  has  before  him  the  same  mate- 
rials for  forming  a  judgment  which 
were  presented  to  the  Edmborgh  jury. 
Let  us  proceed  now  to — 

IL  Thb  Le  Normand  Packet — 
f.  e.,  THB  Frbhcu  bvidbncb.  It 
now  lies  before  us,  in  the  large  fac- 
simOej  nearly  a  yard  square,  (om 
prepared  for  use  at  the  trial,)  prefixed 
to  Mr  Swinton's  Report,  representing 
eight  different  inscriptions  or  indorse- 
ments, on  the  back  of  an  old  French 
map  of  Canada.  Six  of  them  are 
written  on  the  paper  itself  of  the  map, 
and  two  on  two  other  pieces  of  paper, 
which  were  afterwards  pasted  on  the 
back  of  the  map.  We  beg  to  repeat 
emphatically  the  observation  made  in 
onr  last  Number,t  that  ^*we  doubt 
whether  such  an  extraordinary  docu- 
ment, or  series  of  documents,  as  this 


map,  with  its  aocompaaimenta,  has 
ever,  before  or  since,  challenged  deli- 
berate judicial  investigation."  It  it 
at  once  fearfol  andlndicrona  to  regard 
these  documents  sa  forgeries,  eijtecitd 
bg  their  fabricatore  to  be  rectiied  me 
gemme^  uul  intrepidly  submitted  to 
competent  scrutiny.  So,  at  teaat,  we 
own  it  would  have  appeared  to  our* 
selves;  but,  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  jury  for  deciding  upon  oonflict- 
ing  testimony.  We  c(»tliaUy  concar 
in  the  following  admirable  obserra- 
tions  of  Lord  Brougham,  deliver^  on 
a  very  important  occasion,  when  he 
was  sitting  as  Lord  Chancellor^ — 
*^  The  best  tribunal  for  investigatisg 
contested  facts  k  ^a  jury  [of  twoLve 
men]  of  various  habits  of  thinicmg,  of 
various  characters  of  undostandlng, 
of  various  kinds  of  feeling,  of  moral 
feeUng — aU  of  which  circuaistances 
enter  deeply  into  the  capacity  of  such 
individuals*  .  .  .  The  diversity 
of  the  minds  of  the  jury,  ev«i  if  they 
are  taken  without  any  experience  a« 
jurors,  their  various  habits  of  think- 
ing and  feeling,  and  their  diversity  of 
cast  of  nnderstandiog,  and  their  dis- 
cussing the  matter  among  themselves, 
and  tl^  very  fact  of  their  not  being 
lawyers,  their  not  being  professional 
men,  and  believing  as  men  believe,  and 
acting  on  their  belief,  in  the  ordinary 
afikirs  of  life,  give  them  a  capacity  of 
aiding  the  court  in  their  eliciting  of 
truth,  which  no  single  judge,  be  he 
ever  so  largely  gifted  wi&  mental 
endowments,  be  he  ever  so  learned 
with  respect  to  past  experience  in 
such  matters,  can  possess."  Without 
presnmingtherefore  to  express,  or  even 
to  suggest  or  insinuate,  anything  like 
dissatisfaction  with  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  jury  with  reference 
to  the  class  of  facts  now  before  us, 
but  more  fully  laid  before  them,  we 
request  the  reader  to  imagine  himself 
a  juryman,  under  a  sacred  obligation 
to  resist  prejudice  and  guard  agamst 
first  impressions. 

It  is  proper  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  very  essence  of  the  prisoner's 
pedigree,  as  he  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish it  before  Lord  Cock  bum,  coa- 
ststed  of  proof  that  the  Reverend 
John  Alexander  (John  No.  3)§  was 


•  AnUf  p.  470.      t  AntCy  p.  483.      X  Starkie  On  Eridence,  toL  i.  p.  8,  note  6, 8d  ed. 
§  See  the  Pedigree,  ante^  p.  473. 
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the  son  of  John  of  Antrim,  (John  No. 
% ;)  and  that  tills  John  No.  2  W88 
the  son  of  John  of  Grartmore  (John 
No.  1.)  ''  The  whole  of  the  case," 
said  Lord  Cockbnm  on  the  dd  Decem- 
ber 1836,  ^  depends  upon  the  genume" 
ne9$  ofthete  two  de§ceni8,^^  *  And  his 
jndgment,  as  has  been  seen,  demolish- 
ed the  case  which  had  been  set  up 
befSMre  him,  for  he  pronounced  '^  that 
Ihe  erndence,  whether  considered  in 
its  separate  parts  or  as  a  whole,  was 
utterly  insufficient."  f  Now,  if  the 
writinpi  on  the  back  of  the  map  were 
genuine  and  authentic,  they  exactly 
established,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
carilling,  the  case  which  it  was  the 
prisoner's  object  to  establish ;  going, 
Boreover,  far  beyond  the  exigencies 
fringing  out  of  the  adverse  judgment 
«f  Lord  Coekbum.  For,  Jirsty  those 
writings  were  designed  to  demonstrate 
not  only  that  John  No.  3  vna  son  of 
Jokn  No.  2,  sod  be  soa  of  John  No. 
1 ;  but  also,  seeondfy^  that  the  oiUGi* 
VAi,  Charter  of  NotodamuSt  of  the 
9th  December  1639,  was  bodily  in 
eadstence  in  the  arehiyes  of  Canada  in 
the  year  1702— as  indubitably  attest- 
ed by  those  who  had  seen  and  exa- 
mined it,  and  made  copies  and  ex- 
tracts from  it  1 — as  testified  by  right 
reverend,  noble,  and  royal  personages, 
two  very  eminent  bishops,  a  marchion- 
esst  and  a  king  of  France— all  under 
their  own  hands.  These  singular 
writings,  eight  in  number,  were  given 
m  extenso  and  oer^o/tm,  but  translat- 
ed into  English  in  our  last  Number ;  % 
and  we  hope  that  the  reader  will  take 
the  trouble  of  referring  to,  and  care- 
fully reading  them,  before  he  proceed^ 
further  with  the  present  paper.  We 
promise  him  that  his  trouble  shall  be 
amply  repaid,  by  disclosures  which  he 
will  then,  and  then  only,  fully  appre- 
ciate. 

L  First  comes  the  statement,  writ- 
ten on  the  back  of  the  map,  of  a 
certain  **  M.  Mallbt  " — supposed  to 
be  a  Canadian  French  gentleman — 
who  simply  makes  the  memorandum 
IB  question,  without  signing  it,  or 
nMntiotttng  his  own  name,  but  head- 
ing it,  ''  LyoM,  4th  August  1706.'* 
He  states  that  in  the  year  1702  he 
was  residing  in  Acadia  [Nova  Scotia.] 
^'  His  curiosity  had  been  excited  by 


what  he  was  told  of  an  ^  ancient ' 
charter,  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
that  province  —  it  is  the  charter  of 
confirmation,  Dt  Novo  Damu9^  of 
date  9th  December  1639.''  He  says, 
^^  My  friend  Lacroix  gave  me  a  copy 
of  it,  which  /  took  the  precaution  of 
hmmg  dufy  aUested,  From  this 
authentic  document  I  am  about  to 
present  some  extracts,  in  order  that 
every  person  who  opens  this  map 
[the  one  in  question]  of  our  American 
possessions,  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
vast  extent  of  territory  which  was 
granted  by  the  King  of  England  to 
one  of  his  subjects.  If  the  fate  of 
war,  or  any  other  eventy  shotdd  replace 
New  France  and  Acadia  under  the 
dommien  of  the  English^  the  familg 
of  Stirling  would  possess  these  two 
provinces^  as  well  as  New  England^ 
as  well  as  — "  and  then  he  quotes 
the  **  passages,"  as  from  the  original 
charter.  He  proceeds,  ^*  The  order  of 
succession!  to  this  inheritance  is  as 
follows :"  and  gives  the  entire  of  the 
new  limitations  of  the  alleged  charter 
in  extenso! — concluding,  *^Thus  the 
King  of  England  has  given  to  the 
Earl,  and  has  secured  to  his  descen- 
dants in  perpetuity,  enough  of  land 
to  found  a  powerful  empire  in 
America."  So  much  for  M.  MaUet. 
Opposite  his  important  memorandum 
was  the  following  autograph  memo- 
randum, forming  No. — 

VIII.  in  our  series,  of  Louis  XV ! 
*^  This  note  is  worthy  of  some  atten- 
tion, under  present  circumstances  ; 
but  let  THK  COPY  of  the  original 
charter  be  sent  to  me."  Subjoined 
to  M.  Mallet's  memtMrandum  was 
another — 

II.  Signed  "Caron  Saint  Esti- 
BNNX,"    and   dated     ^'  Lyons,    6tk 
April  1707,"  announcing  the  sudden 
death  of  the   aforesaid  M.  Mallet, 
whose  loss  was,  it  seems,  an  irrepar- 
able one  to  his  friends,  fror  ' '   "     ^ 
qnidities   and   rare   und 
He  it  was  who  ^' first  ] 
Saint   Estienne   a    peru 
charter — an  extraordinar 
extending  over  fifty  pag( 
**  unclassical  Latin"  of  wl 
the  accomplished  reader. 
**  the  above  note  of  M 
predouB  —  giving  in  fen 


*  Swinton,  App«nd.,  p.  xxiii.        f  Id*,  p.  xxiz.        X  Ante,  p. 
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extremely  correct  idea  of  tbe  wonder- 
M  charter  Id  qaestion."  "  As  to 
the  copy,''  which  M.  MaUet  had 
^*  taken  the  precaution  of  having 
daly  attested/'  M.  Estienne  informs 
ns  by  whom  it  had  been  attested — 
vi£.  br  the  Keeper  of  the  Becords, 
and  the  Acadian  witnesses— and  it, 
(the  copy)  most  be  in  entire  con- 
formity with  the  register  of  Port 
Royal."—**  M.  MaUet  had  foreseen/* 
observes  his  friend  St  Estienne,  **  that 
the  copy  wonld  not  make  the  charter 
known  in  France,  hence  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing,  on  one 

OF  THB    BEAUTIFUL  MAPS  OF    GuiL- 

LAUMB  DE  lIsle,  a  noto  which  all 
the  world  may  read  with  interest. 
Had  ho  lived  long  enough" — poor 
sonl — **  he  coald  have  added  to  this 
interest ;  for  he  wished  to  obtain  inform 
motion  in  England  as  to  the  then 
situation  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Earl  who  had  obtained  the  charter  ; 
and  all  the  information  which  he  might 
have  received  respecting  them,  he 
wonld  have  transferred  to  this  very 
map."  M.  St  Estienne,  however,  con- 
dndes  with  the  consolatory  assurance 
— **  But,  after  all,  with  the  two  docu- 
ments [t.  e,  the  duly  attested  copy, 
and  his  own  memorandum  on  the 
map]  **  which  he  has  left  to  us,  no 
person  in  France  can  question  the 
existence  of  such  a  charter,''  Here 
then  were  two  gentlemen  who  had 
been  actually  favoured  with  a  sight 
of  the  yi)sissima  charta ;  had  obtained 
a  copy  of  it  from  a  third  (M.  Lacroix) 
— himself,  doubtless,  similarly  privi- 
leged; had  taken  the  precaution  of 
having  that  copy  officially  attested ; 
and  had  ^ven  accurate  extracts  of 
its  essential  provisions.  We  are, 
however,  under  still  further  obliga- 
tions to  the  solicitous  vigilance  of  St 
Estienne ;  for  two  months  afterwards 
he  procured  no  less  a  person  than 
Flechier,  the  eminent  Bishop  of 
Nismes,  to  add  the  sanction  of  his 
eminent  name  to  the  authenticity  of 
his  —  St  Estienne's — memorandum. 
Accordingly,  the  obliging  Bishop 
wrote  on  the  map  the  following  certi- 
ficate :— 

III.  Signed  "  Esprit,  Ev.  de 
Nismes,"  [t.  e.  Esprit  Flechier,  Bishop 
of  Nismes]  and  dated,  **  Nismes,  3d 
June  1707."  The  Bishop  had  been 
shown  by  St  Estienne  the  "  copy  "  of 


the  charter,  and  thus  dironieles  the 
event — **Iread  latdyat  the  hootfr 
of  Monsienr  Sartre,  at  Cav^smc,  the 
copy  of  the  Earl  of  Stiriiog*s  charter. 
In  it  I  remarked  many  corioos  parti- 
cnlars,  mixed  up  with  a  great  mMuy 
uninteresting  details,  [what  a  natu- 
ral observation !  ]  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  greatest  obligaUons  are  dn» 
to  M.  Mallet  for  having,  by  the  abov» 
note,  enabled  the  French  pnblic  to 
judge  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  grants  made  to  the  Scottish 
nobleman.  /  aiso  Jind  thai  he  hoe 
extracted  the  most  essential  cUmses  of 
the  charter ;  and,  in  translating  their 
into  French,  he  has  given  them  with' 
great  fidelity  (1)  Monsienr  Caron  St 
Estienne  has  ashed  me  to  bMr  this 
testimony.  I  do  so  with  the  greatest 
pleasure."  Ck>nrteous  and  venerable- 
Bishop  of  Nismes  1  But  yon  must 
now  make  your  exit,  for  an  Arch- 
bishop approaches,  and  that  no  less- 
a  personage  than  the  great,  the  good, 
the  justly  revered  Fenblon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  who,  in  the 
ensuing  autnmn — vis.,  on  the  16th 
October  1707 — on  the  solidtatioii 
doubtless  of  St  Estienne,  and  other 
zealous  friends  of  the  excellent  de- 
ceased M.  Mallet,  condescended  to 
write  the  following  memorandum 
round  the  margin  of  a  letter  pre- 
sented to  him  for  that  purpose,  and^ 
forming  No. — 

y.  **  The  friends  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ph.  Mallet  will  doubtless  read  with 
great  interest  this  letter  of  a  grands 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling's  !  M.. 
Cbolet,  of  Lyons,  setting  out  to-day, 
t6th  October  1707,  on  his  way  home, 
will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  it 
to  M.  Brossette,  on  the  part  of 
Madame  de  Lambert.  To  authenti- 
cate it,  I  have  written  and  signed 
this  marginal  note.  Fr.  Ar.  Due 
DE  Cambray."  "  Nee  Dens  intersit," 
says  our  ancient  astute  adviser,  ^'nisi 
dignus  vindice  nodus."  Who,  thinks 
the  reader,  was  the  writer  of  the 
letter  thus  solemnly  authenticated  by 
so  distinguished  a  witness?  Who 
but  (the  very  man  of  all  others  on 
earth  that  was  wanted)— John  of 
Antrim  —  John  No.  2  —  John 
Alexander,  grandson  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Stirling  1 

IV.  This  was  a  letter  of  John 
Alexander,    dated    "  Antrim,    27th 
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Angnat,  1707," — i*.  «.  five  yean  only 
before  his  death  —  addressed  to  a 
eertain  Marchioness  de  Lambert,  a 
lady  of  fkshion,  whose  splendid 
hospitalities  he  therein  commemo- 
rates. He  there  thanks  her  ladyship 
for  haying,  through  the  good-natured 
interposition  of  the  Archbishop^  fa- 
voured him  so  soon  with  a  copy  of  '^  the 
note  respecting  ^mygnrndfather's  char- 
ter.'" "I  shall  preserve  with  care  the 
interesting  note  of  M.  Mallet.  The 
charter  was  at  one  time  registered  in 
Scotland^  as  weU  as  in  Acadia :  but 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  under  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell,  boxes  con- 
tain'mg  a  portion  of  the  records  of  that 
kingdom  were  lost  during  a  storm  at 
sea ;  and,  according  to  thb  ancient 
TRADITION  of  our  family,  the  reoi- 
8TKR  in  which  this  charter  was  rs- 
coRDKD  was  amongst  the  number  of 
those  that  perished  1  Such,  madam, 
is  all  that  I  can  say  in  reply  to  your 
questions ;  for  it  is  impossible,  in  this 
country  of  Ireland,  to  obtain  any  other 
information  with  regard  to  the  regi- 
stered charter.  I  believe  that  my 
ORANDMOTHBR  "  [t.  e,  the  first  coun- 
tess] *'gave  the  original  charter 
(which  site  brought  from  Scotkmd^ 
when  she  came  to  take  up  Iter  abode  in 
Ireland)  to  her  son-in^kuo^  Lord  Mont' 
gomery^  in  order  that  he  might  preserve 
it  carefidhf  in  Castle  Comber^  where  he 
resided,  I  shall  ascertain  what  this 
fomiiy  have  done  with  it ;  and  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  acquainting  you 
with  any  discovery  which  I  may 
make.''  He  proceeded  to  give  a  re- 
markably neat  and  succinct  account 
of  that  state  of  the  pedigree  which 
the  Lord  Ordinary  had  so  ruth- 
lessly annihilated;  particularly  ex- 
plaining that  John  of  Gartmore  (John 
No.  1)  had  had  a  second  wife,  named 
Maxwell,  '*  the  mother  "  of  the  com- 
municative writer.  The  benevolent 
and  indefatigable  Marchioness  de 
Lambert  seems  to  have  pushed  her 
inquiries,  even  after  the  death  of  her 
correspondent;  for  we  have,  consti- 
tuting No. — 

VII.  A  memorandum,  thoneh  with- 
out signature  or  date,  showing  that 
*'  this  lady  had  not  ceased  to  l^tow 
on  the  son,"  the  Rev.  John  Alexan- 
der, (John  No.  3,)  '^of  this  distin- 
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gutshed  man,"  (John  No.  2,^  "  marks 
of  her  good-will  and  friendship.  This 
son  is  favourably  known  in  England 
as  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  a 
learned  philologist.  ...  He  is  at  the 
head  of  a  college  for  the  education  of 
young  clergymen,  established  at  Strat- 
ford, m  the  county  of  Warwick."  But 
this  memorandum  contained,  as  the 
first  sentence,  one  of  infinite  signifi- 
cance— "  This  inscription  has  been 
communicated  by  Madame  de  Lam- 
bert 1 "    And  that  was  document 

VI.  Forming  the  inscription  on  the 
tombstone  of  John  of  Antrim,  *  whom 
it  stated  to  be  ^*  the  best  of  husbands, 
the  most  indulgent  of  fathers ;  as  a 
friend  warm,  sincere,  faithful ;  a  man 
of  such  endowments,  &c. ;  and  uni- 
versally respected  for  his  piety  and 
benevolence."  But  what  was  vastly 
more  to  the  purpose,  as  far  as  con- 
cerned his  descendants,  he  was  also 
the  only  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Alex- 
ander! who  was  the  fourth  son  of 
William  Earl  of  Sterline!  and  *^  mar- 
ried Mary,  eldest  daughterof  the  Rev. 
Mr  Hamilton  of  Bangor,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  a  son,  John^  who  *^  at  this 
present  time  is  the  Presbyterian  mi- 
nister at  Stratford -on- A  von,  in  Eng- 
land." There  could  not  be  a  doubt 
as  to  these  facts,  seeing  that  a  certain 
"  W.  C.  Gordon,  junior,"  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  certified,  on  the  margin  of 
a  copy  of  the  inscription,  that  it  ^'  was 
a  faithful  copy!"  Here,  however, 
occurred  a  somewhatdisagreeable  fact. 
The  figure  "  7  "  in  the  date,  "  Oct. 
6th,  1723,"  was  originally  a  figure 
"  8"  [i.  e.  1823]  "made  into  a  7." 
This  swore  Mr  Lizars ;  on  which  "a 
Juryman  asks,  Has  there  been  an  era- 
sure f—A,  No.  It  has  been  a  differ- 
ent figure,  corrected,  and  made  into  a 
7.  Lord  Meadowbank.—hook  at  it 
again,  Mr  Lizars.  Are  you  sure  it 
has  not  been  a  blot?  Ihe  witness^ 
(having  carefully  examined  the  docu- 
ment with  a  gla8s.)~No,  my  lord,  it 
has  been  decidedly  a  figure.  There 
are  both  the  top  and  middle  of  a  figure 
here,  my  lord." 

Such  were  the  documents  indorsed 
on  and  attached  to  the  map  of  Cana- 
da ;  and  a  perusal  of  them  suggests  a 
few  questions.  First,  According  to 
them,  the  original  charter  of  the  7th 


*  See  it  in  estenso,  ante,  p.  486. 
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December  1639  was,  in  the  year  1702, 
in  Acadia,  *^in  the  archiTee  there.^* 
How  did  it  get  thither,  and  whj  was 
it  sent?  According  to  another  part 
of  the  prisoner's  case  before  the  Lord 
Ordinary,  the  first  Earl,  griev- 
ously dejected  by  the  death  of  three 
of  his  sons,  and  fearing,  from  the  de- 
elining  health  of  two  of  the  sarvivors, 
that  his  honours  might,  at  no  distant 
period,  pass  to  a  collateral  branch  of 
the  family,  obtained  the  new  charter 
in  question  in  1639.  This  charter 
conveyed  large  estates  in  Scotland  as 
well  as  in  America :  '^  but,"  as  Lord 
Meadowbank  observed,  **  while  the 
former  were  within  reach,  and  easily 
accessible,  those  in  Canada  and  the 
State  of  Maine,  being"  [Men,  i. «.  in 
1639,  the  original  grants  having  been 
made  in  1626  and  1628]  '*in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  were  altogether  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  grantees.  In  these 
circumstances,  you  are  required  to 
believe  that  the  Earl,  in  place  of  re- 
taining this  charter  in  Scotland,  and 
getting  it  recorded  and  perfected  Mer«, 
where  he  might  have  got  somethmg 
by  it,  carried  it  to  Canada,  and  had 
it  recorded,  where  he  could  get  no- 
thing ;  and  where,  except  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity  to  men  like  Monsieur  Mal- 
let and  his  friend  Lacroix,  it  was  alto- 
gether a  piece  of  waste  paper.  ...  I 
again  put  it  to  you,  is  it  credible  that, 
if  the  Earl  had  really  got  such  a  char- 
ter, and  had  wished  to  change  the 
destination  of  his  estates— ^  and  we 
know  that  he  was  a  person  of  no  ordi- 
nary talents — he  would  have  omitted 
taking  means  for  preserving  in  his 
own  country  the  evidence  of  what  he 
had  done  ?"  But,  secondly^  again,  the 
original  charter  was,  in  1702,  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Now,  we  have  seen  that,  in 
1723,  this  ^original charter*  was,  oa 
the  10th  July  1723,  in  Ireland,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Mr  Thomas  Conyers,  of 
Carlo w,  who  ''permitted"  Mr  Hoven- 
den  "  to  see  it,  and  he  did  most  mi- 
nutely examine  the  contents :"  and  on 
the  20th  of  that  month,  in  the  same 
year,  the  son  of  the  aforesaid  Conyers 
certified  that  that  charter  ''  bad  been 
trusted  to  his  late  fother,  ia  trouble- 
some times,  by  the  deceased  Mary, 
Countess  of  Mount  Alexander."  At 
that  time  the  fifth  Earl  was  living. 


When,  then,  did  the  charter 
firoBL  Acadia  to  Seotkmd,  aad  go 
thence  to  Ireland  ?  According  to  the 
letter  of  John  of  Astrim  on  the  mm^ 
his  grandmother,  the  first  Coontaas, 
took  it  to  IrebBid  to  her  wa-voAam^ 
Lord  Montgonery,  to  be  taken  eara 
of.  That  son-in-law  died  in  1670. 
What  did  he  do  with  it  ?  Did  hesend 
it  to  Canada?— and  why?  Whatwan 
the  three  Earls  of  Stirling  about,  that 
they  did  not  get  possesston  of  tUa 
document,  the  very  fomidatioa  oi 
their  fortnnes  and  honours  ?  It  gets, 
however,  to  Canada  in  1702 ;  is  back 
again,  and  in  Ireland,  at  all  eveota, 
in  1723  ;  and  then  gets  placed  in  an- 
comfortable  etrcumstaoees,  and  en- 
counters queer  adventnres.  It  iotaaA 
its  way  mto  the  hands  of  the  Ber. 
John  Alexander,  (John  No.  ^)mAe 
Hfetime  of  t/*e  fifUi  Earl  of  Stirling ; 
and  on  his  death,  in  1748,  it  gets  into 
the  hands  of  his  widow,  who  took  is 
to  Birmhigham  when  she  went  to 
reside  there ;  whence  it  was  stote,  in 
1768,  by  an  emisBary  of  the  then 
claimant  of  the  peerage,  William  Alex- 
ander, who  took  it  off  to  America, 
and  either  suppressed  or  destroyed  it, 
the  latest  trace  of  it  existing  in  1806 
or  1812,  when  it  was  presaaiablT 
destroyed.  All  this  was  the  ori- 
ginal official  statement  of  his  case, 
by  the  prisoner  himself,  in  1829,  in 
the  process  of  "  praving  the  tenor."  • 
rA^€%,  In  1702,  this  M.  Mallet 
speaks  of  the  charter  as  ^*  an  mneiemi 
one;"  whereas  it  was  then  only 
sixty-three  years  old-^ts  date  being 
1639.  Fourthfy,  It  baviog  been  tbm 
a  dead  letter  for  sixQr-three  years, 
owing  to  the  altered  ownership  of  tha 
territories  roduded  in  it— they  having 
become  the  undispnted  property  of 
France,  and  so  cootinnea  for  half  a 
century  afterwards,  namely,  till  Gene- 
ral WolfTs  conquest  of  Quebec  in 
1760:  yet  we  have  a  Frenchman,  in 
1702,  represented  as  calmly  speca- 
lating  in  the  year  1702,  withoat 
anything  to  suggest  such  an  idea, 
on  the  possibility  of  the  territories 
being  reconquered  fnm  France  by 
the  English,  and  m  that  event  the 
charter  becoming  an  object  of  great 
interest!  Fifthfy,  We  have  him  also 
giving  himself  very  particular  coacem 
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with  the  limitatians  and  family  des- 
tioatians  of  the  tenures  of  the 
foreign  grantees  claiming  onder  this 
^^  ancient^*  dead  letter — then  a  mere 
useless  piece  of  parchment,  likely  to 
attract  the  eje  and  attention  of 
■one  bnt  some  cnrions  antiquarian. 
Who  was  this  M.  Mallet?  There 
is  no  suggestion  that  he  was  acquaint* 
ed  with  any  member  of  the  family, 
or  had  ever  been  concerned  in  any 
way  with  them.  Why,  then,  should 
he  feel  it  necessary  to  ^'  take  the 
precaution"  of  having  the  copy 
which  he  had  made  *^duly  attested?" 
Who,  again,  was  Lacroix?  Whai 
was  there  then  to  interest  any  one 
in  France  or  America  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  noble  Scottish  family  of  the 
Alexanders?  Why  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  ^*  all  the  wwid  woiild 
read  with  interest"  the  note  which 
M.  Mallet  had  so  quietly  written  oo 
his  map,  and  then  committed  it  to 
his  bureau?  Sixthfy,  In  1702,  and 
1706,  and  1707,  Acadia  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  conse- 
qsently  its  archives  or  registers  were 
under  their  control ;  and  a  copy  oi 
any  instrument  deposited  there  could 
be  easily  obtained.  Why,  then,  was 
not.  the  command  of  Louis  XV. 
obeyed,  and  a  copy  procured  for  his 
Majesty?  Again,  what  became  of 
the  solonnly-attested  copy  spoken  of 
by  M.  Mallett  Laeroix,  and  St 
Bstienne?  Ko  account  whatever  is 
given  of  it,  nor  any  reason  why  it 
was  necessary  to  set  such  store  by  a 
hnei  epitome  of  one  or  two  of  the 
clauses  to  be  found  in  that  copy  I 
Why,  therefore,  was  the  "  Note"  of 
M.  Mallet  so  "  precioiM,"  when  those 
mtereeted  in  the  matter  to  which  it 
related  could  have  so  easily  seen  the 
otiginal  of  which  it  spoke,  and 
obUined  a  verb€Uim  copy  of  the 
whole?  The  "  Note"  of  M.  MaUet 
might,  indeed,  be  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  his  suddenly-bereaved  sur- 
vivors as  an  autograph  memento  of 
their  deceased  friend,  but  not  other- 
wise. Seventhly^  Why  should  there 
te,  in  1707,  in  the  family  of  John  of 
Antrim,  a  tradition,  and  that,  tooy 
aa  ^ancient"  one — t.  «.,  forty  or 
fifty  years  old— concerning  the  loss 
of  the  record  of  a  copy  of  the 
ciarter,  when  Ihe  &riginal  was  in 
existence  in  the  archives  of  Acadia  ? 


Lastfy,  Why  is  the  great  shade  of 
the  author  of  Telemackma  evoked? 
Simply  to  ^^  cnUhentuxUe''  the  letter 
of  John  Alexander  to  the  MarchicBiess 
De  Lambert,  to  whom  that  letter 
was  then  on  its  way  I  This  much 
for  die  intrinsic  indication  of  genuine- 
ness or  spuriousness  afforded  by  the 
indorsements  on  the  map  of  Canada, 
which  we  have  hitherto  beeu  con- 
sidering. We  have  now  to  record  a 
remarkable  incident  which  occurred 
at  the  trial,  in  open  Court  As 
already  stated,  one  of  the  two  doeu- 
ments  paeted  on  the  back  of  the  map 
was  the  alleged  tombstone  inscrip- 
tion. As  the  map  was  lying  on  the 
table  of  the  comt,  owing  to  either 
the  heat  of  the  densely  crowded 
Court,  or  some  other  cause,  one  of 
the  comers  of  the  paper  on  which 
the  inscription  was  written  curled  up 
a  little— just  far  enough  to  disclose 
some  writing  underneath  it,  on  the 
back  of  the  map.  On  the  attention 
of  the  Solicitor- Generic  bdng  direct- 
ed to  the  drcnmstance,  he  imme- 
diately  applied  to  the  Court  for  its 
permission  to  Mr  Liaars,  the  eminent 
engraver,  then  present,  to  detach 
from  the  map  the  paper  cm  which  the 
tombstone  inscription  was  written. 
Having  been  duly  sworn,  he  with- 
drew for  that  purpose,  and  soon 
afterwards  return^,  having  executed 
his  mission  very  skilfully,  without 
ii^nry  to  either  paper.  That  on 
which  the  inscription  was  written 
proved  to  be  itself  a  portion  ef  another 
copy  of  the  map  of  Canada,  and  the 
writing  which  it  covered  was  as 
fbliows,  but  in  Frendi : — 

^^  There  has  just  been  shown  to 
me  a  letter  of  Fenekm,  written  in 
1698,  having  reference  to  this  grand- 
son of  Lord  Stirling,  who  was  in 
France  during  that  year,  and  with 
regard  to  whom  he  expresses  himself 
as  follows : — *  I  request  that  you  will 
see  this  amiable  and  good  Inshman, 
Mr  John  Alexander,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  made  some  years  ago.  He  la 
a  man  of  real  merit,  and  whom  every 
one  sees  with  pleasure  at  Courty  and 
in  the  best  circles  of  the  capitaL" 
These  were  the  initials,  as  far  aa 
they  are  legible,  "  £.  Sh. "  This  was 
represented  by  the  Solicitor-General 
as  palpabty  an  inc(^ate  abortive 
forgery;     and    Lord    Meadowbaak^ 
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pointed  out  to  tbe  jary  the  evident 
and  partially  snccessfhl  effort  which 
had  been  made  to  tear  off  that 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  map  on 
which  the  above  had  been  written. 
That  effort  failing,  said  he,  "the 
only  precaution  that  remained  to 
prevent  its  appearing  was  to  cover 
it  over;  for  which  purpose  the 
parties  used  the  inscription.  But 
then  the  apprehension  of  its  appear- 
ing, if  the  map  were  held  between  the 
light  and  the  eye,  seems  to  have 
come  across  the  minds  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  operation,  and  hence, 
with  a  very  singular  degree  of  fore- 
sight, expertness,  and  precaution, 
they  used  for  their  cover  that  by 
which  the  eye  of  the  inquirer  might 
be  misled  in  his  investigation ;  for 
yon  have  seen  that  the  lines  and 
words  of  the  map  forming  the  back 
of  the  inscription  were  exactly  such 
as  would  naturally  fall  in  with  those 
on  the  front  of  the  map  of  Canada, 
from  which  the  extract  from  the  pre- 
tended letter  of  Fenelon  had  refused 
to  be  separated.  Accordingly  the 
invention,  it  would  appear,  had 
proved  hitherto  most  successful;  for 
though  this  map  has  been  examined 
over  and  over  again  by  persons  of 
the  first  skill  and  talent,  and  scru- 
tinised with  the  most  minute  atten- 
tion, the  writing  which  was  thus 
covered  up  escaped  detection,  till, 
by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  Court- 
house yesterday,  or  some  other  cause 
of  a  similar  nature,  a  comer  of  the 
inscription  separated  from  the  map, 
and  revealed  to  our  observation  that 
which  was  hidden  below.  Gentle- 
men, it  is  for  you  to  consider  the 
effect  of  this  revelation ;  but  I  must 
niirly  tell  you,  that,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  experience,  I  have 
never  seen  more  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory evidence  than  has  hereby  been 
unexpectedly  afforded,  of  the  pro- 
gress of  a  palpable  and  impudent 
forgery."  The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  these  observations  against  the 
time  when  we  apprise  him  of  the 
finding  of  the  jury.  The  reason 
suggested  by  Lord  Meadowbank  for 
the  abandonment  and  concealment  of 
this  sub-inscription  was,  that  it  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  acquire 
credit  from  any  one,  as  Fenelon  was 
therein  made  to  speak  as  if  he  were  a 


[May, 

courtier,  familiar  with  the  gay  scenes 
of  the  court  and  the  capital;  whereas 
it  was  notorious  that  he  lived  more  at 
his  diocese  than  at  Paris.  Mr  Usars 
stated  that  this  newly  discovered  writ- 
ing did  not  resemble  that  of  the  letter 
signed  "  John  Alexander."  "  How  the 
Crown  counsel  would  have  chuckled,*' 
said  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  tbe  jury, 
"  if  the  marvellous  new  discovery^ 
had  resembled  that  of  Mallei  or 
Alexander!"  And  that  was  bis 
only  remark  on  the  subject  To  us 
the  handwriting  of  these  three  maun- 
scripts  appears  certainlv  different : 
all  those  on  the  map,  indeed,  appear 
different;  but  an  obvious  suggestion 
occurs,  that,  if  they  were  really  for- 
geries, those  perpetrating  them  may 
have  taken  the  precaution  of  employ^ 
ing  distinct  writers.  Let  us  now  coaie 
to  the  extrvmc  evidence,  to  determine 
the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of 
these  multifarious  writings.  First,  as 
to  the  ink  and  character  of  the  writ- 
ings. Two  eminent  Frendi  witnesses, 
(MM.  Teulet,  joint-secretary  of  ths 
archives  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  Jacobs,  geographical  engraver 
attached  to  the  Institute  of  Frtmce  at 
Paris)  peculiarly  conv»«ant  with  the 
art  of  making  faC'Shniiee  of  ancient 
writings,  solemnly  and  confidently 
pronounced  their  opinions  that  all  the 
documents  on  the  back  of  the  map 
were  false,  that  they  were  written 
with  ink  generally  used  for  that  pur- 
pose— viz.,  a  composition  of  Chiss 
ink,  yellow  and  carmine,  or  red ;  and 
the  paper  afforded  visible  indications 
of  little  re^  splashings,  or  spottings, 
the  result  of  accidents  in  using  that 
composition. 

"  Q.— *  M.  Teulet,  from  what  yon 
know,  are  yon  of  opinion  that  these 
writings  on  the  back  of  the  map  are 
authentic  writings  of  the  dates  they 
bear?* 

"  A, — *  I  have  considered  them ; 
and  say,  on  my  conscience,  that  all 
the  writings  on  the  back  of  that  map 
are  false.* 

*•  Q.— To  M.  Jacobs.—*  Forming  a 
judgment  from  the  ink  alone,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  writing  itself,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  these  are  genuine 
or  false  documents — documents  of  the 
dates  they  bear?* 

*M.  —  '  I  should  think  than 
false.'" 
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Mr  Lizars  also  stated  that  **  there 
was  a  very  great  resemblance  between 
the  ink  in  the  writing  signed  *Ph. 
Mallet  *  and  the  letter  signed  *  John 
Alexander,'  and  it  was  *  Uke  common 
water  paint.' "  He  said  that  '*  if  he 
were  to  make  any  conjecture,  it  would 
be  that  the  ink  was  composed  of  sepia 
and  amber."  But  on  being  asked — 
*^  Suppose  the  ink  were  made  of  a 
mixture  of  China  ink,  yellow,  and 
carmine,  might  the  carmine  come  out 
at  the  edge?"  He  answered— *' It 
would  be  sure  to  do  it:  a  bungler 
only  would  use  such  a  mixture,  as 
the  carmine  would  certainly  precipi- 
tate :  it  were  much  better  to  use  sepia 
and  amber."  This  gentleman  also 
stated  that  he  had  compared  the 
writings  on  the  back  of  the  map  with 
those  of  the  prisoner  and  Made- 
moiselle le  Normand,  but  found  no 
resemblance  between  them.  He  also 
stated,  that  he  thought  the  writings 
in  question  gmumey  and  written  in  a 
natural,  not  a  feigned  hand. 

We  come  now,  however,  to  an 
astounding  fact,  rendering  all  such 
speculations  and  surmises  superfluous. 
It  will  have. been  observed  that  all 
the  writings  on  the  back  of  the  map, 
by  Mallet,  Estienne,  John  Alexander, 
Bishop  Flechier,  and  Archbishop 
Fenelon,  bore  date  in  the  years  1706 
and  1707 ;  that  of  Mallet  only  being 
in  the  former  vear.  What  will  the 
reader  say  on  being  told  that  it  was 


proved  beyond  all  possible  doubt  at 
the  trial,  that  the  map  on  which  these 
various  indorsements  were  written^  was 
positively  not  in  existence  till  eleven 
years  afterwards — wz.,  1718;  and^ 
moreover^  that  Bishop  Flechier  had 
died  in  1711,  and  Archbishop  Fenelon 
in  1715?  Proof  so  complete  and 
crushing  as  that  establishing  these 
facts,  scarcely  ever  before  came  under 
our  notice ;  and  the  circumstance  which 
had  led  to  this  result  would  ha?e 
ensnared  the  most  cautiously  astute 
into  the  belief,  that  the  true  date  of 
the  map*s  coming  into  existence  was 
that  which  it  appeared  to  bear—viz., 
1703 — and  with  relation  to,  and  in 
consistency  with  which,  all  the  above 
five  dates  had  evidently  been  selected. 
Guillaume  de  Tlsle  was  the  great- 
est French  geographer  of  his  day,  and 
his  maps  were  held  in  the  highest 
repute  for  their  accuracy  and  beauty. 
Amongst  others  was  a  very  elaborate 
one  of  Canada :  and  the  copy  of  that 
on  which  the  memorable  indorsements 
were  made  bore  the  following  printed 
description,  or  title,  on  the  back. 
We  give  it  verbatim  et  literatim^  and 
beg  particular  attention  to  the  vacant 
space  fbllowiDg  the  name  Guillaume 
De  risle,  which  is  indicated  by 
brackets,  and  the  italic  words  ^^et 
Premier  Geographe  du  Roy^^  in  the 
line  but  one  following,  and  which  is 
unduely  dose  to  the  one  before,  as  we 
shall  endeavour  to  represent :— 


"Carte 

Da  C&nada 

on  de  la 

Noarelle  France 

et  des  Decoarertes  qui  y  ont  M  faitea 

drene6  ear  plusieurs  Obaerratlons 

et  sor  on  grand  nombre  de  lUlationi  imprimies  oa  manosorites 

Par  GaiUaame  De  I'lsle  [  ] 

de  r  Academie  Royale  des  Sciences 

et  Premier  Oeograpke  du  Roy 

A  Paris 

ohes  I'Aatear  va  le  Qoai  de  THorloge  a  I'Aigle  d'Or 

aTee  Pririlege  de  sa  Mi^**  poor  20  ana 

1703." 


The  date  at  the  foot,  "  1703,"  and 
which  had  so  cruelly  misled  the 
gentlemen  who  prepared  the  indorse- 
ments on  the  map,  was  the  date,  not 
of  the  publication  of  that  edition  of 
the  m^,  but  of  the  original  publica- 


tion, ft'om  which  dated  the  twenty 
years'  copyright  granted  by  the  king 
as  above  stated.  When  that  impres- 
sion of  the  map  was  originally  printed, 
in  the  year  1703,  the  printed  title 
varied  m)m  the  above,  by  having  the 
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word  ^  Geograpfi^**  oeeof^ng  the 
YAcant  space  above  -  contained  in 
brackets ;  and  by  the  absence  of  the 
line  *'^et  premier  Geogrc^fhe  du  /?oy," 
so  evidently  interposed  subsequently 
between  the  preceding  and  subse- 
quent lines.  And  the  fact  was,  that 
on  the  24th  August  1718,  fifteen 
years  after  the  original  publication  of 
the  map,  De  Tlsle  had  received  the 
high  appointment  of  *^  Premier  G4o- 
graphe  du  Roi.*'  M.  Teulet,  one  of 
the  keepers  of  the  '^  Register  of  the 
Secretary  of  State"  in  France,  a 
*^  register  of  the  greatest  possible 
authenticity,"  —  "  tiie  only  register 
of  authentic  documents  in  which  the 
commission  of  Gnillaume  De  Tlsle 
could  be  found,"  produced  an  '*  ex- 
tract made  after  the  most  authentic 
manner  in  France,  certified  by  the 
keeper  of  the  register,  and  by  the  seal 
of  the  archives  of  France," — an  "  ex- 
tract which  would  have  all  pos- 
sible authenticity  in  a  court  of  justice 
in  France,"  and  which  extract  M. 
Teulet  **had  compared  twice  over, 
word  for  word,  and  letter  for  letter, 
with  the  record,"  and  swore  that  *'  it 
was  correct."  The  extract  was  as 
follows : — 

^*  Du  vingt  quatre  Aonst  mil  sept 
cent  dix  huit 

**  Brevet  de  Premier  G^graphe  du 
Roy  pour  1  S'.  De  Plsle."  The  entry 
runs  thus  in  English : — 

''  This  dw/  (24th  August  1718)  the 
king  being  in  Paris,  having  authentic 
proofs  of  the  profound  erudition  of  the 
S.  Guillanme  de  Tlsle,  of  the  Royal 
Acadany  of  Sciences^  in  the  great  num- 
ber of  geographical  works  which  he  has 
executed  for  his  Majes^^s  use,  and 
which  have  been  received  with  gene- 
ral approbation  by  the  public,  his 
Majesty,  by  the  advice,"  &c  &c, 
^^  wishing  to  attach  him  more  particu- 
larly to  his  Majesty's  service  by  a 
title  of  honour,  which  may  procure 
him  at  the  same  time  the  means  of 
continuing  works  of  such  useful- 
ness, has  declared,  and  declares, 
wishes,  and  enjoins,  that  the  said 
S.  de  riisle  be  henceforward  [»  dores- 
NAVANT*]  his  first  geographer,"  &c. 
&c.  This  appointment  was  signed 
by  the  king,  and  countersigned  by 
the  SecreUuy  of  State.  It  was 
distinctly  sworn  by  M.  Teulet  and 
M.  Jacobs,  than  whom  there  could 
not  have  been  higher  authorities  on 


such  a  Bohject,  tki^  tbey  kad  eare- 
fhlly  examined  the  map  in  qnestioB — 
and  that,  till  the  24th  August  1718, 
there  never  was  a  map  of  De  Tide 
thrown  off  having  on  its  faee  the  title 
of  "  Premier  G^graphe  du  Roi ; "  brt 
that,  after  that  date,  this  designstion 
was  Invariably  added  to  his  name ; — 
and  though  the  period  of  printing  was 
later  than  1718,  it  was  necessary  to 
retain  the  original  date  of  the  map, 
1703,  m  order  to  secure  the  copyright ; 
because  the  privilege  of  printing  it,  as 
recited  on  the  map,  extended  to  only 
twenty  years  firom  the  time  of  the 
map  being  originally  published. 
Thus  was  clearly  and  most  satisfac- 
torily explained  the  erasure  of  the 
word  "  G^graphe"  after  the  name  of 
Gnillaume  de  Tlsle,  and  the  contem- 
poraneous interpolation  of  the  new 
title  of  dignity — Premier  geographe  du 
iSoy— between  the  next  line  and  the 
one  following.  All  the  three  witnesses 
(MM.  Teulet,  Jacobs,  and  Mr 
Lizars)  swore,  and  gave  conclusive 
reasons  for  doing  so,  that  the  same 
copperplate  was  used  in  making  the 
engravings — that  De  Tlsle  was  in  the 
habit  of  retouching  his  plates,  and 
making  alterations  in  them  from  time 
to  time ;  and  great  numbers  of  his 
plates  were  produced,  showing  that, 
m  the  maps  dated  anterior  to  1718,  the 
words  "  Premier  G6ographe  du  Roy  " 
were  interpolated;  and  in  the  one 
before  the  court,  the  interpolated  line 
was  much  ^^  fresher  "  than  the  rest  of 
the  inscription.  In  those  subsequent 
to  1718  there  was  no  such  interpola- 
tion, the  words  being  always  regular 
with  the  other  part  of  the  title."  In 
addition  to  this,  it  was  proved,  that 
the  word  **  G^ographe"  had  been 
mechanically  efiaced  from  the  copper ; 
for,  on  carefully  examining  the  under 
side  of  the  copper,  there  were  ^*  evident 
traces  of  hammering,  which  had  been 
done  to  fill  up  the  spaces  where  the 
words  had  been  effaced."  Nothing 
could  be  more  lucid  and  decisive  than 
the  evidence  given  by  the  eminent  M. 
Teulet  on  these  points;  the  result 
being  a  downright  demonstration,  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted 
of  demonstration,  that  the  copy  of  the 
map  in  qu^tion  could  not  have  been, 
and  was  not,  in  existence,  till  after 
the  24tb  August  1718.  The  prisoner's 
counsel,  fearfully  pressed  by  these 
considerations,  frankly — but  neces- 
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sarily— ftdmiMed,  Itet  "  if  the  map 
were  not  in  exigence  till  1718,  the 
writings  on  tt  purporting  to  be  dated 
prior  to  1718  were  forgeries."  But 
he  contended  tiiat,  thongh  *^  he  should 
be  ashamed  to  denj  that  tbwe  were 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  the  fact 
to  be  so,  there  was  not  concluswt 
evidence  that  the  copy  of  the  map  in 
question  was  not  in  existence  till 
1718 ;  for  the  Crown  had  not  proved 
a  search  of  the  Records  of  France 
prior  to  1718,  and  it  might  be,  that 
the  commission  which  had  been  pro- 
red,  was  not  the  jfirst  in  favour  of 
De  I'Isle  —  there  might  have  been  a 
previous  one."  "  But  this,"  said  Lord 
Meadowbank,  unanswerably,  *^  was  a 
strange  supposidon,  refuted  by  the 
patent  proved  before  the  jury.  Had 
9X1J  former  grant  existed,  it  must  have 
been  there  referred  to ;  notice  of  it 
could  not  have  been  omitted."  One 
other  suggestion  was  offered,  faintly, 
from  a  sense  of  its  hq)eles8ness ;  that 
the  idterations  on  the  title  of  the  mi^, 
might  have  been  effected  by  the  use 
of  double  plates ;  the  additional  line 
having  been  inserted  by  a  second  im- 
pression on  the  same  sheet  of  paper. 
Such  a  {MTocess,  however,  could  not 
have  ejfocerf  the  word  "  Geographe,"  or 
effected  the  changes  which  appeared 
in  the  statement  of  De  risle*s  resi- 
dence—the words  ''  k  TAigie  d*Or  " 
being  manifestly  engraved  on  the  site 
of  only  partially-obliterated  previous 
letters.  That  this,  in  point  of  fact, 
had  been  the  process,  was  distinctly 
sworn  to  by  those  who  had  seen  the 
original  plate.  Before  quitting  this 
part  of  the  case,  we  shall  quote  a  very 
critical  section  of  the  evidence  given 
by  the  Crown  —  that  of  Pierre  Fran- 
cis Joseph  Leguix,  a  print  and  map 
seller  at  Paris,  whom  the  prisoners 
counsel  made  a  rery  despenite  effort 
to  exclude  from  the  witness-box.  He 
said,  ^^  My  print-shop  is  in  the  Qnai 
Voltaire,  Paris.  I  remember  in  the 
winter  of  1886-7  a  person  coming  fire- 
quently  to  my  shop  in  search  of  maps. 
I  think  he  was  an  Englishman.  The 
mvp%  he  sought  for  were  maps  of 
Canada.  He  came  during  the  length 
of  five  or  six  weeks.  I  sold  him 
several  maps  of  Canada.  He  wished 
to  get  one  map  of  a  particalar  date. 
Jt  was  the  daU  of  1703,    I  sold  him  a 


map  of  1708.  It  was  procured  by  nie 
after  considerable  search.  He  came 
to  my  shop  no  more  after  getting  that 
map.  It  was  similar  to  this  [the  one 
in  question].  There  were  no  writings 
then  on  the  back  of  it.  He  did  not 
explain  who  he  was,  nor  say  why  he 
wished  to  have  that  map.  He  in- 
quired chiefly  for  a  map  of  1708. 

**  Q. — '  Have  you  seen  the  prisoner 
beforef^ 

"  il.— *  Yes: 

'' Q.^' It  was  not  heV 

^'A,^' No,  Sir:''* 
What  a  moment  for  the  prisoner  I 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  prisoner 
by  Mademoiselle  Le  Normand,  dated 
Paris,  8th  January  1839,  occurs  the 
following  passage,  (read  in  evidence 
at  the  trial)  which  may  possibly  re- 
late to  the  facts  above  deposed  to. 
**  .  .  .  Seulement  on  a  decouvert 
Thomme  da  Quai;  on  vent  le  faire 
partir  pour  TEcosse ;  il  d^lare  que 
voilk  18  mois  il  a  vendu  une  Carte  dn 
Canada  k  un  Anglais,  qui  plnsieurs 
fois  est  Venn  chez  lui,  on  lui  a  dit :  le 
reconnaitriez-vous  ?  je  le  crois,'^ 

Finally,  M.  Teulet  proved  that  Fe- 
nelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  died  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th 
FelMTiary  1716,  bv  the  following  ex- 
amined extract  m>m  the  Register  of 
the  Chapter  of  Cambray—"  Feria  2, 
die  vii  Januarii  1716. — Hodie  eirea 
qtdntian  nuUutinam  ohiit  iliustrissimus 
Dominus  Frandscus  de  Saiignac  de  ia 
Mothe  Fenelan,  Archiepiscopus  et  Dux 
Cameracensis,  sacri  Romani  Emperii 
Princeps,  Comes  CameracensiSy  etc, 
Requiescat  in  pace,'^  \ 

The  death  of  Flechier,  Bishop  of 
Nismes,  in  1711,  was  also  proved  by 
M.  Teulet,  who  produced  an  examined 
copy  of  letters  patent  for  the  instal- 
lation of  the  successor  of  Flechier, 
dated  the  26th  February  1711 ;  and 
one  of  the  witnesses,  M.  de  Pages, 
stated  that  the  Bishop  died  in  the 
year  1710.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, this  evidence,  M.  de  Pages,  (a 
nephew  of  the  Marquis  de  Valfour, 
and  attached  to  the  Historical  depart- 
ment in  the  King's  Library,  and  pos- 
sessing some  little  familiarity  with 
ancient  manuscripts,)  having  brought 
over  some  alleged  writings  of  Louis 
the  XV.  and  Flechier,  said  "that  the 
writing  on   the   map   attributed  to 
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Louis  WAS  exactly  like  tUe  specimens 
of  bis  writing  which  the  witness  had 
brought;'*  and  of  that  attributed  to 
Fiechier  he  said,  ^'  I  think  it  is  the 
same  as  the  writing  of  his  which  I 
produce."  Qn  this,  one  of  the 
Judges  (Lord  Moncrieff)  put  this 
acute  question : — 

"  Q.— *  If  you  were  assured  that 
that  map  had  no  existence  till  1718, 
would  you.  still  say  that  the  writing 
on  it  was  Fiechier's  ? ' 

"  y4.  —  ♦  Wherever  it  might  be 
placed,  I  find  it  conformable  to  the 
wril;ing  of  Fiechier.' 

Lord  Moncrieff  to  the  Interpreter, — 
Remind  him  that  he  said  Fiechier 
ceased  to  be  Bishop  of  Nismes  in 
1710,  and  then  ask  him  the  question 
again.     [This  was  done.] 

"^.—' It  would  be  not  theless  like.' " 

Lord  Meadowbank,  it  may  be  ob- 
served in  passing,  regaided  the 
writings  brought  over  by  M.  de  Pages 
as  ^^  important,"  and  handed  them  to 
the  jury,  on  their  retiring  to  consider 
their  verdict. 

The  signatures  of  Louis,  Fenelon, 
and  Fiechier  were  attempted  to  be 

S roved  also  by  certificates  from 
I.  Dannou,  M.  Yillenave,  and  other 
eminent  French  antiquaries;  but  as 
they  were  living,  such  certificates 
were  of  course  rejected.  If  these 
writings,  then,  were  forgeries,  they 
must  have  been  most  skilfully  execu- 
ted ;  and,  in  fact,  the  question  as  to 
their  genuineness  or  spuriousness  ex- 
cited— as  we  learn  from  Mr  Swinton, 
— great  interest  and  much  discussion 
in  Paris.  It  may  also  be  here  mention- 
ed, as  a  somewhat  singular  circum- 
stance, that,  a  few  years  previously  to 
this  trial — as  we  also  learn  from  Mr 
Swinton— a  series  of  portraits  and 
autographs  of  illustrious  Frenchmen, 

Published  by  Delpech,  (Quai  Voltaire, 
*aris,)  contained  faC'Similes  of  the 
writing  of  Louis  XV.,  Fenelon,  and 
Fiechier,  exactly  resembling  the 
writings  on  the  map  attributed  to 
them  ;— and  in  the  specimen  given  in 
that  work  of  the  writing  of  Louis 
XV.,  which  was  taken  from  the  col- 
lection of  M.  Villenave  above-men- 
tioned, occur  the  very  two  expressioru^ 
and  similarfy  spelled,  which  are  found 
on  the  map — ^*  les  C€rcon8tanoes  pre- 
sentee" —  and    "  orcgenale."      Mr 


Swinton  speaks  of  this  coiDcideoce  as 
**  remarkable ; "  but  to  as  it  appears 
not  at  all  so.  What  Is  easier  than  to 
conceive  that,  if  the  writings  on  the 
map  were  forgeries,  the  fabricator  had 
before  him  at  the  time  these  very  fac- 
similes, and  astutely  determined  to 
introduce  the  expressions  in  questiooy 
with  the  peculiar  spelling? 

Let  us  now  recur  for  a  moment  to 
the  excerpt  charter  of  the  7th  Feb- 
ruary 1639.  On  the  assumption  that 
it  was  a  forgery — what  becomes  of  the 
writings  on  the  map  of  De  C Islet 
They  then  speak  of— are  bottomed  on 
— a  document  of  which  there  is  no 
earthly  trace  whatever,  except  in  a 
forged  extract!  If  the  excerpt  be 
annihilated,  so  is  the  charter !  And 
if  so,— in  the  name  of  holy  truth  and 
ordinary  common  sense,  how  comes  it, 
but  by  a  double  forgery,  that  we  find 
on  the  map  of  De  Tlsle,  prodaced  for 
the  first  time  in  1837,  aUthe  essential 
elements  of  that  charter^  as  far  as  suf- 
ficed to  further  the  interests  of  the 
prisoner— viz.,  the  altered  destination 
of  the  titles  and  property,  set  forth 
verbatim  et  literatim,  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  the  forged  excerpt? 
**  How,  but  through  the  evidence  of  one 
in  the  possession  of  this  first  forgery 
of  the  charter,"  asked  the  Solicitor- 
General,*  *^  could  the  persons  who 
executed  the  second  arrive  at  such 
a  dose  and  perfect  correspondence 
with  the  terms  and  effect  of  the  former, 
as  has  been  exhibited  through  the 
whole  contents  of  the  last  ?" 

The  prisoner's  counsel  said,  in  de- 
fence to  this  serious  section  of  the 
charge— the  map  is  not  pretended  to 
have  been  forged;  nor  is  the  date 
"  1703  "  false.  Who  Ph.  MaUet,  or 
Caron  Si.  Estlenne,  was,  '^at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  no  one  could  tell."  Fiechier 
was  alive  in  1707,  and  therefore 
might  have  written  the  note  attri- 
buted to  him  in  that  year,  and  so 
with  Fenelon.  "Now,  gentlemen," 
said  Mr  Bobertson,  "  what  is  the  case 
of  the  Crown  on  the  map  ?  I  think  it 
rests  entirely  on  the  appointment  of 
De  risle  as  premier  geographe  du 
Roi,"  which  was  unquestionably  the 
true — the  inevitable— issue  on  which 
to  put  the  case ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
contend,  on  grounds  which  we  have 
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already  indicated  in  passing,  that  the 
Crown  had  not  established  the  act  of 
forgery,  by  dear,  irrefragable,  irre- 
sistible proof. 

What,  then,  says  the  considerate 
reader,  we  ask,  as  we  did  in  the  for- 
mer instance— wore  these  writings  on 
the  map  of  Canada— any  or  all  of 
them— genuine  or  spnrions  ? 

in.  The  Db  Forquet  Packet. 
With  every  disposition  to  treat  this 
item  of  evidence  with  the  gravity  and 
impartiality  befitting  qnasi  -indicialln- 
vestigation,  we  acknowledge  feeling 
extreme  difficnlty  in  doing  so.  To  ns, 
as  English  lawyers,  intense  would  seem 
the  simplicity  of  those  expecting  any 
rational  being  to  give  credit  for  an 
instant  to  the  contents  of  this  aston- 
ishing packet,  as  genuine.  Two 
mon^s  after  the  judgment  of  the 
Lord  Ordinary,  pointing  out  the  fatal 
flaw  in  the  prisoner's  pedigree— (viz., 
the  non-proof  of  two  particular  steps 
in  that  pedigree — that'  John  No. 
S  descended  nom  John  No.  2,  and 
the  latter  from  John  No.  1,^  a  sensitive 
and  conscientious  thief  died — viz.  m 
March  1837— in  the  exact  nick  of 
time,  having  kept  by  him  till  that 
sad  event  a  packet  which  he  had 
purloined  from  his  employer  in  1798* 
1.  e.  for  forty  yean;  and  which  packet 
contained  four  fkmily  documents,  of 
vital  moment,  applying  themselves 
with  miraculous  exactness  to  the 
defidencnr  in  the  pedigree  aforesaid ! 
We  are  here  stating  shortly,  but  cor- 
rectly, the  efftdct  of  a  document  under 
this  head  of  the  charge,  set  forth  in 
the  indictment.    That  document  we 

Sve  verbatim  in  our  last  Number.f 
essrs  De  Porquet,  London  book- 
sellers, received  a  packet  by  the  penny 
post,  on  opening  which  they  found 
one  addressed  to  Lord  Stirling,  accom- 
panied by  a  note  from  a  ^*  Mrs,  Jnnes 
Smythj^^  (of  whom  no  one  has  hitherto 
seen,  heard,  or  known  anything  what- 
ever,) requesting  them  to  send  it  to 
his  lordship;  whose  son  happening 
in  the  month  of  April  1837- 1.  e.,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  opportune  death 
of  the  mysterious  thief— to  call  at 
Messrs  De  Porquet,  they  gave  him 
the  packet  addressed  to  his  father. 
Instead  of  at  once  forwarding  it  to 


him,  the  young  gentleman  instantly 
took  it  to  his  solicitors ;  and  after  an 
exciting  colloquy  as  to  what  this 
packet  might  contain,  (the  idea  never 
occnrring  to  him,  that  it  would  be  the 

E roper  formal  course  to  send  it  off  to 
is  parent  according  to  its  address,) 
it  is  arranged  that  they  should  go  on 
the  ensuing   morning  to   a    notary 
public,  and  open  the  packet  in  his 
presence  I    This  was  done ;  on  which 
they  discovered  the  interesting  docu- 
ment above  referred  to,  explaining 
the  theft  of  the  packet  which  it  ac- 
companied, cased  in  parchment,  sealed 
with  three  black  seals,  *' evidently," 
said   the  young  Alexander,   in   his 
letter  to  the  prisoner,  ^^  my  grand- 
father's  seals  —  not   like   those   we 
have  '*— and  with  the  following  words, 
also    instantly  recognised  as    being 
in    his    grandfather's    handwriting, 
on  the  packet — ^^  Some  of  my  wife's 
faamfy  papers  ^^ — that  wife  being  the 
prisoner's  mother,  Hannah,  daughter 
of  John   No.    3    (the    Rev.    John 
Alexander,)    the    **  person   of  such 
great  humility,  and  so  perfectly  un- 
ostentatious," according  to  her  daugh- 
ter's statemont,t  *^  that  she  did  not 
take  upon  herself  the  title  of  Countess, 
though  she  often   told  her  children 
that  they  had  noble  blood  in  their 
veins; — that  she  had  two  brothers, 
^John^  and    ^ Benjamin^^    who   had 
fully  intended  assuming  thehr  peerage 
honours,  but  for  their  premature  death 
—  unmarried!  —  wherebv  she,"  the 
lady  aforesaid,  *'  believed  herself  the 
last  of  the  family  of  Alexander  who 
were  entitled  to  be  Earls  of  Stirling  I" 
The  sheet  of  paper  accompanying  this 
mystic  parchment  packet  had  a  olack 
border,  **  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
thief!  "—who  "  had  never  dared  to 
break  the  seals  " — the  threefold  seals 
of  the  packet — **  which  accounts  for 
the  admirable  state  of  preservation  " 
in  which  the  contents  were  after  this 
forty  years*  interval  I !  I  §    This  inner 
packet  the  modest  notary  felt  to  be 
of  too  solemn  a  character  to  be  opened 
in  his  presence ;  and  recommended  its 
being  taken  for  that  purpose  to  a 
fhn^onary  of  commensurate  solem- 
nity— to  wit,  a  proctor.  |    No  sooner 
said  than  done:  away  they  went  to 


*  AnUy  pp.  466,  480.  t  AnU,  p.  480.  X  Ante,  p.  467. 
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tbe  proctor,  with  whom  they  were 
doseted  five  hours;  and  in  whose 
presence  —  and  that  ^*  of  four  wit- 
nesses '* — the  yonng  gentleman  yen- 
tnred  to  cnt  the  parchment  over  the 
middle  black  seal — and  there  appeared 


four  endosnree  which  completelj  i 
tied  the  business  in  favonr  of  tbe 
dalmant  of  the  Stirling  peerage. 
Never  was  anything  so  beaatifnl  In 
aptitude.  Firsi^  was  a  genMlogical 
tree^-thns 


Eld«ft  Sod,  bora  ftt 

Dublin,  1736,  heir 

to  the  me  and  a- 

MmiD 


BSNJAMtH^ 

Second   Son, 

bora  at  Dublin 

in  1787. 


BfAAT, 

Eld«t  Daugbtsr, 

bora  at  Dublin, 

1731 


HAiniAB, 

Second  Daughter, 

bora  at  Dublin  in 

174L 


JOHM, 

Sixih  Earl  (if  SUrling, 

(dejure,)  died  at  Dublin, 

Hot.  let,  1743,  buried 

there. 


Maut, 
BMeet  Dai^ltr, 
bora   1688,  dM 
onmarried. 


ELItABKTH, 

bora  1681,  died 
17U,  leayinfie> 


JOBIf, 

Married  Mart  Hamtltoit 
of  Bangor;  eetikd  at  An- 
trim/ afixr  Uvinff  manjf 
peare  in  Oermanyi  Died 
1712.    Buried  at  Newtown. 


"Part 
Of  the  Genealogical  Tree 

of  the 

Alexanden  of  Menitry, 

Earle  of  Stirling  in  Scotland, 

Shewing 

<mlp  the  Fourth  and  now-egitHnff 

branch  (/) 

Reduced  to  pocket  die,  from  the 

Large  Emblazoned  Tree  in  the 

powetrion  of  Mre  Alexander, 

ofKingSt.,  Birm. 

Byrne, 

Thomae  Campbell, 

April  U,  1769." 


Jajtst. 
onijf  eunrtvii^  ehiid 

9r  the   ketnte    ef 


JoHir, 

Fourth  Son—marry'd  (1.)  AgneMQTakam% 

the  heirea  of  Oartmore !   (2.)  JEUulMk 

KaxmXin  I  of  Londonderry  {  wttled  in 

Ireland  hi  1646 ;  died  1665. 


William, 
letEariof8tlrih«--boral680-m:  JmmI 
BnUne.    Had  Itne,  7  tone  and  8  dao*^ 
Died  1640.    Burtod  at  Stirling." 


Secondly,  came  a  letter  from  the 
above-mentioned  **  Benjamin  *'  to  the 
above-mentioned  *^  John,"  his  elder 
brother,  (John  No.  3,)  speaking  of 
the  tombstone,  and  giving  many  inte- 
resting particulars  concerning  John  of 
Antrim — ^his  portrait,  his  education 
at  Londonderry  under  his  maternal 
grandsire  Maxwell !  bis  travels  abroad, 
and  '*  visiting  foreign  comts,"  (as 
indeed  Fenelon  would  seem  to  have 
testified,  as  well  as  tbe  aforesaid  John 
himself,  onMadlle.  leNormand's  mf^.]) 
Thirdly,  a  letter  to  the  same  **  John,^' 
(No.  3,)  from  a  certain  ''  A.  £.  Bail- 
lie,"  certifying  as  to  tbe  missing 
tombstone,  who  bad  written  the  in- 
scription, (which  was  given  at  length 
in  MadUe.  LeNormand*s  map,)  and  as- 
suring '*  John  No.  3  **  that  the  writer 
had  ^^  always  heard  that  yowr  great" 
grandfiaker,  the  Hon,  Mr  Alexander^ 
(who  was  known  in  the  county  as 


Mr  Alexander  of  Oartmoir^  died  at 
Derry,  but  ^  the  Papists  of  the 
north*  had  unfortunately  destroyed 
tbe  parish  registers."  Laetiy,  ''  a 
beautiful  miniature  painting  of  Jokn 
of  Antrim  r 

Such  were  the  contents  of  tbe  De 
Porquet  packet;  and  we  must  here 
add,  that  the  superscription  on  the 
parchment,  **  Some  of  my  wife's  family 
papers,"  was  clearly  proved  to  be 
really  the  handwriting  of  the  prison- 
er's father. 

Tbe  Solicitor- General,  partly  from 
tbe  intrinsic  preposterous  absurdity  of 
this  whole  transaction,  and  partly 
from  his  extended  and  very  able  ana- 
Ivsis  of  the  two  former  heads  of  evi- 
dence, dealt  rather  summarily  with 
the  De  Porquet  packet.  "  This 
packet,  too,"  he  observed,  "  was  re- 
ceived toOTtfi  the  post-office.  We 
have     ■"         ■%*).  had  the  same 
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BMsna  (^  tredng  these  docamentff  as 
we  possessed  in  regard  to  the  map/** 
His  commentary,  howerer,  though 
brief,  was  catting,  particularlj  on  the 
•'absurd  solemnity"  of  the  "open- 
fng  "  of  the  packet  by  the  prisoner's 
son,  the  "  death  of  the  thief  in  the 
Tery  nidc  of  time,"  and  the  mysterions 
unknown  "  Mrs  Innes  Smyth."  "  I 
admit,"  said  he,  ''that  there  is  no 
direct  eyidence  as  to  these  English 
documents.  But  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  how  closely  the  whole 
case  is  here  riveted  and  dovetailed 
together ;  so  that  I  think  the  docu- 
ments produced  are  all  parts  and 
portions  of  the  grand  machinery  of 
forgery  which  has  been  set  agoing 
here,  to  meet  the  effect  of  the  Lord 
Ordinary^s  interlocutor  setting  aside 
the  panel's  title."  t 

The  prisoner's  counsel  prudently 
dealt  stHl  more  briefly  with  this  part 
of  the  ease.  The  very  little  that  he 
did  say,  however,  was  excellently 
said.  He  dwelt  on  the  proof  that  the 
superscription,  "  Some  of  my  wife's 
Ikmily  papers,"t  had  been  proved  to 
be  genuine.  "  Tet  a  verdict  of  for- 
gery is  demanded  on  that  paper,  and 
aU  the  documents  contained  m  that 
parcel  are  said  to  be  forged — the  one, 
because  we  have  proved  it  to  be 
ffenuine ;  the  others,  because  the 
Crown  has  proved — ^nothing  at  all. 
That  is  the  plain  English  of  it,  gentle- 
men, and  I  leave  it  in  your  hands."  § 

Lord  Meadowbank  dealt  with  this 
portion  of  the  case  at  considerably 

rtcr  length,  and  very  careMly. 
remarked  on  the  absurd  impro- 
bability of  so  notable  a  discovery 
being  made  at  the  precise  moment 
of  difficulty,  and  in  the  manner  al- 
leged, by  the  son  of  the  prisoner — a 
packet  foil  of  most  critical  documents, 
sent  anonymously — exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Le  Normand  packet,  in 
both  respects — ^the  one  in  April,  the 
other  in  July  next,  after  the  Lord 
Ordinary's  judgment  had  indicated 
tte  hiatui  in  the  proof  which  these  two 
windfalls  exactly  JUled  up.  The  two 
letters  enclosed  in  it — ^viz.,  firom  Ben- 
jamin Alexander  to  his  brother  John, 
(No.  8,)  and  from  "A.  E.  BaiUie" 


to  the  same  person — ^Lord  Meadow- 
bank  regarded  as  "  deserving  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  jury,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  letters  them- 
selves, as  ftx>m  being  a  part  of  that 
great  mass  of  evidence  which  bore 
upon  the  whole  question  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  various  productions."! 
He  remarked  strongly  on  young  Alex- 
ander's letter  announcing  to  bis  fo- 
ther  the  discovery  of  1}ie  packet — 
his  going  to  a  notary  and  proctor 
to  have  it  opened,  instead  of  at 
once  sending  it  on  to  his  ikther. 
"For  aught  his  son  is  supposed  to 
have  known,  or  could  possibly  tell,  it 
was  strictly  confidential  to  his  father, 
and  he  had  no  right  to  make  any 
conjectures  as  to  Sie  contents  of  it. 
Did  you  ever  hear  a  more  extraor- 
dinary story  than  he  tells  ?  I  leave 
it  to  you  to  consider  whether  such  a 
proceeding  can  be  accounted  for  on 
any  rational  principle.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  thing  as  this  being 
done  before?  For  my  .own  part,  the 
proceeding  is  altogether  incompre- 
hensible upon  any  supposition  but 
one— and  that  is,  upon  the  notion 
that  the  contents  of  the  packet  were  * 
not  unknown  to  some  of  the  perftmnerM 
in  the  drama^  before  ever  it  [the 
packet]  entered  the  shop  of  De  Por- 
quetJ*^  Lord  Meadowbank  laid 
great  stress  on  the  following  cer- 
tainly very  significant  passage  m  this 
letter,  relating  to  the  ^^inscription'''' 
mentioned  in  the  two  letters  of  "Ben- 

Iamin  Alexander"  and  "A.  E.  Bail- 
ie,"— "  You  will  see  that  the  inscrip- 
tion is  now  made  a  good  document^ 
being  cor^firmed  by  the  letters  of  B. 
Alexander  and  A.  E.  Baillie.  The 
cause  is  enrolled  to  be  heard  on  the 
Slst  day  of  May."  The  son  was 
writing  on  the  23rd  April.  "The 
better  to  appreciate  this  letter,"  con- 
tinued Lord  Meadowbank,  "let  me 
recall  your  recollection  to  the  map  of 
Canada.  Yon  have  thus  three  letters, 
and  that  inscription  confirming  ait- 
other  inscription  (as  stated  in  young 
Alexander's  letter^  Jixed  on  the  map ; 
and  if  you  do  not  nold  the  map  or  the 
papers  upon  it  to  be  genuine,  you  will 
consider  how  the  two  sets  of  papers 


»  Swinton,  p.  268.  t  Ih.  p.  265. 
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are  affected  by  each  other-^he  one 
produced  at  the  same  moment  to 
confirm  that  which  had  been  prodnced 
before."  As  for  the  saperscription, 
**  Some  of  my  wife's  family  papers," 
the  ^*  writing  on  the  cover,"  said  Lord 
Meadowbank,  **may  be  genuine,  while 
the  documents  said  to  be  contained 
in  it  may  be  forged;  original  en- 
closures may  have  been  withdrawn, 
and  others  substituted." —  "  If  you 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  documents  at  the  back  of  the  old 
map  are  forgeries,  (and  how  you  are 
to  do  otherwise  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  imagine,)  I  tliink  you  will  not  find 
it  very  easy  to  disconnect  this  reference 
to  the  inscription^  and  to  the  alleged 
genealogv  of  the  persons  with  whom 
it  was  the  object  of  the  prisoner  to 
connect  himself,  from  these  docu- 
ments, or  to  entertain  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  both  are  in  port  casu — 
were  fabricated  with  the  view  of  bol- 
stering up  one  another,  and  must  be 
alike  liable  to  the  imputation  of  for- 
gery :  both  sets  of  documents  were 
exactly  calculated  for  making  up  those 
defects  in  the  chain  of  evidence  pointed 
out  by  the  Lord  Ordinary.  I  shall 
conclude  what  I  have  to  sa^  upon  this 
matter  with  an  observation  which 
will  have  occurred  to  yourselves — 
that  if  you  hold  the  excerpt  charter  a 
forgery,  and  that  the  documents  writ- 
ten and  pasted  upon  the  back  of  the 
map  are  forgeries,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  you  not  to  hold  that  this  must 
affect  in  a  most  material  degree  the 
evidence  relating  to  the  oM^r  docu- 
ments, which  the  public  prosecutor 
avers  to  be  also  foi^eries.  In  other 
wordsj  if  you  are  satisfied  that  the 

Sroof  IS  clear  that  any  of  these  sets  of 
ocuments  are  forged,  but  that  the 
evidence  with  respect  to  others  is  not 
so  conclusive,  you  will  have  to  make 
up  your  minds  whether,  considering 
that  the  whole  are  so  connected  with 
and  bear  upon  each  other,  there  can 
be  any  good  reason  for  fixing  a  char- 
acter upon  the  one  which  must  not 
also  belong  to  the  other." 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
laying  before  the  reader  the  just  and 
able  observations  of  Lord  Meadow- 
bank  on  this  last  portion  of  the  case, 
chiefly  because  of  the  result  at  which 
the  jury  arrived.  It  seems  to  us  not 
a  little  shigular  that  one  material  en- 


closure in  the  De  Porquet  packet 
escaped  the  notice  of  both  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown  and  the  prisoner,  and 
also  the  judge:  we  allude  to  the 
Genealogical  Tree,  professed  to  be 
certified  by  *'Thos.  Campbell,  15th 
April  1759,"  and  forming  one  of  the 
charges  in  the  indictment.  If  this  be 
really  a  forgery,  it  seems  one  of  ex- 
traordinary impudence. 

Again,  then,  as  in  the  two  former 
Instances,  we  ask  the  reader,  weigh- 
ing well  the  evidence,  and  particu- 
larly the  above  observations  upon  it 
of  Lord  Meadowbank,  to  say^y  or 
No  to  the  question,  Were  the  docu> 
ments  contained  in  the  De  Porquet 
packet  genuine  or  spurious  ?  Bearing 
in  mind  that  dl  three  were  the  con- 
tributions of  anonymous  informants — 
the  excerpt  charter,  sent  to  Mr  Banks 
by — he  knew  not  whom ;  the  Le 
Normand  papers,  by— an  exceedingly 
mysterious  and  exalted  personage;, 
and  the  De  Porquet  packet,  by-*a 
third  mysterious  unknown :  the  first 
sent  to  the  confidential  agent  of  the 
prisoner  in  Ireland;  the  second  to 
one  of  his  oldest  and  most  confidential 
friends  at  Paris;  the  third  to  his 
bookseller  in  London.  It  may  also 
be  worth  mentioning  that  neither  Mr 
Banks,  nor  Mademoiselle  Le  Nor- 
mand,  nor  either  of  the  prisoner's 
sons,  nor  his  sister,  ^*Lady  Eliza 
Pountney,"  was  called  as  a  witness 
by  the  prisoner,  nor  by  the  Crown. 

There  remains  to  be  determined, 
however,  a  question  of  infinite  mo- 
ment to  the  prisoner  —  whether,  in 
the  event  of  the  foregoing  documents, 
or  any  of  them,  being  pronounced 
forgeries,  he  was  guilty  of  either  hav- 
ing forged  them,  or  having  used  and 
uttered  any  of  them,  knowing  them  to 
have  been  forged  ?  »*  This,"  said  Lord 
Meadowbank,  with  an  air  of  deepen- 
ing solemnity,  '^  is  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  charge  against  the  panel ;  and 
I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  the 
whole  course  of  mv  life  I  never  ad- 
dressed a  jury  with  greater  anxiety 
than  I  do  at  present." 

Let  us  pause,  however,  for  a  moment, 
to  see  how  this  very  grave  question  was 
first  dealt  with  by  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  and  then  for  the  prisoner. 

I.  The  Solidtor-General,  it  will  be 
observed,  according  to  the  Scottish 
mode  of  criminal  procedure,  had  only 
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one  opportoDitj  of  addreeaing  the 
jury— and  that  after  the  whole  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  had  been  laid 
before  them,  and  immediately  be- 
fore the  speech  by  the  prisoner*s 
coonsel.  In  England,  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown  speaks  also  only  once, 
^t  that  before  the  evidence  has  been 
adduced,  unless  the  prisoner  call  evi- 
dence— in  which  event  the  counsel  for 
Crown  "has  the  last  word,"  as  it  is 
caUed,  "  to  the  jury."  This  difference 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  Solicitor- General, 
in  the  case  before  us,  appears  to  have 
"  pressed  for  a  conviction  "—such  is 
the  phrase  used  on  such  occasions  in 
England.  We  are  bound,  however, 
to  say  that,  in  our  opmion,  the  Soli- 
citor-General did  not  exhibit  any 
undue  or  unseemly  eagerness;  nor 
approach  even  towards  unfairness, 
or  exaggeration,  misrepresentation, 
or  suppression.  The  prisoner,  said 
he,  is  1^  all  events,  de  facto  the 
utterer  of  these  various  documents, 
and  the  presumption  is  always  against 
the  utterer^especially  when,  as  in 
the  present  case,  these  documents  were 
calculated  to  advance  his  own  direct 
personal  interest  exclusively.  The 
onus  lay  on  him  to  prove  that  he  in- 
nocently uttered,  having  been  de- 
ceived by  others.  Could  the  jury,  in 
the  face  of  such  a  marvellous  coinci- 
dence of  times,  of  means,  of  objects, 
believe  that  a  number  of  different  per- 
sons were  concerned  in  promoting  the 
prisoner's  obiects  and  interests,  and 
he  all  the  while  profonndly  ignorant 
ofwhat  was  being  done?  The  docu- 
ments are  all  proved  forgeries;  and 
these  he  utters,  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  interests  alone  I  In 
the  agony  of  bis  difficulty— the  crisis 
of  his  fate— he  goes  to  France  clan- 
destinely, and  is  proved  to  have  been 
in  constant  intercourse  with  Made- 
moiselle le  Kormand,  and  to  have  in- 
curred immense  pecuniary  liabilities 
to  her  at  that  very  period ;  giving, 
liowever,a  most  contradictory  account 
of  his  relations  and  transactions  with 
her !  Up  to  the  hour  of  his  trial,  he 
had  given  no  explanation  whatever 
of  his  doinn  at  Paris,  whither  he 
went  imroemately  after  Lord  Cock- 
bum's  adverse  judgment,  and  returned 
so  shortly  after  the  didcovery  of  the 
Le  Normaud  and  the  De  Forquet 


packets  !  And  Leguix  is  found  sell- 
ing a  map  of  Canada,  of  1703,  exactly 
at  the  time  of  the  prisoner's  being  at 
Paris;  and  Mademoiselle  Le  Nor- 
mand  writes  to  him — "  They  have 
found  the  man  on  the  quay  I" 

U.  The  prisoner's  counsel  made  an 
ingenious,  eloquent,  and  judicious 
address — very  brief,  and  directed 
vigorously  and  steadily  towards  the 
strong  parts  of  the  defence,  and  leav- 
ing untouched  the  formidable  points 
arising  out  of  the  prisoner's  corres- 
pondence with  Mademoiselle  Le  Nor- 
maud, and  the  conflicting  accounts  of 
his  movements  and  transactions  given 
in  his  judicial  examinations.  AU  the 
forgeries  are  changed  on,  or  supposed 
to  be,  the  act  of  one  man — the  pri- 
soner; yet  not  only  does  no  single 
witness  trace  the  faintest  resemblance, 
in  any  of  the  alleged  forgeries,  to  the 
handwritine  of  the  prisoner,  or 
MademoiseUe  Le  Normand,  but  an 
able  witness  for  the  Crown,  Mr 
Lizars,  negatives  such  a  fact.  Well 
might  the  prisoner  be  deceived— if  the 
documents  were  forgeries— when  his 
counsel,  his  agents — the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, and  the  Judge  Ordinary, 
every  one  concerned  during  the 
ten  years'  litigation — was  so  de- 
ceive, and  never  once  suspected 
it.  Why  did  not  the  Crown  pro- 
duce Mademoiselle  le  Normand? 
And  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  old 
map  of  Canada  from  Lej^uix,  on  the 
Quai  Voltaire,  he  explicitly  stated 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  the  man  I 
But  there  was  no  evidence  of  the 
forgery,  and  therefore  the  guilty 
knowledge,  using,  and  uttering,  feU 
to  the  ground.  If  even  there  were 
doubts  on  the  subject,  the  prisoner 
was  clearly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
them:  his  character  "was  every- 
thing;" for  he  had  received  as  high 
as  man  could  give.  In  an  early  part 
of  his  address,  Mr  Robertson  averred 
that  he  saw  in  the  countenances  of 
the  jury  "the  cheering  light  of  an 
acquittal— so  that  he  could  almost 
stop  tliere;^^  and  his  last  sentence  was 
one  which  would  be  deemed  highly 
objectionable  on  the  part  of  counsel, 
under  such  circumstances,  in  England 
— "  On  my  conscience  I  believe  him 
innocent  of  the  crimes  here  charged^ 
and  to  have  been  merely  the  dupe  of 
the  designing,  and  the  prey  of  the 
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So  solemn  an  expres-    this  evidence  to  the 


unworthy!"* 

aion  of  belief  could  not,  of  course,  have 
been  made  by  a  gentleman  if  he  were 
not  sincere ;  bat  it  is  certainly  not  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  counsel  to  make 
such  protestations;  and  in  doing  so 
he  trespasses  beyond  his  province 
upon  that  of  others,  and  that  one  the 
confines  of  which  ought  to  be  most 
jealously  and  sacredly  guarded — we 
mean  the  province  of  the  witness, 
and  that  of  the  jury.  Bating  a  little 
wilful  blindness  to  ngVy  facts,  which 
is  occasionally  to  be  found  elsewhere 
than  in  Scotland,  the  address  of  Mr 
Robertson  was  as  fair  as  can  be  ex- 
pected from  aprisoner*s  advocate,  and 
calculated  to  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  jury. 

m.  Lord  Meadowbank's  suouning 
np  was  long  and  elaborate:  stem 
and  uncompromising  from  first  to 
last  in  the  expression  of  a  very 
hostile  view  of  the  whde  case,  as 
against  the  prisoner,  but  still  never 
straining  the  proved  facts.  It  is  the 
charge  of  an  upright  yet  severe  judge, 
not  ambitious  of  replying  to  the  pri- 
soner's counsel,  but  vigorously  express- 
ing his  own  conscientious  opinions. 

It  is  evident  that  Lord  Meadow- 
bank  regarded  the  advantage  derived 
by  the  prisoner  from  the  presence  in 
the  dock  of  his  distipguished  friend 
Colonel  D'Agnilar,  and  also  from  the 
very  flattering  testimony  to  character 
which  he  had  received,  as  likely  to 
prove  a  disturbing  force  to  the  jury 
in  forming  their  estimate  of  the  case. 
He  therefore,  in  the  first  instance, 
addressed  himself  with  a  very  evi- 
dent air  of  anxiety  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  evidence.  "That  of 
Colonel  D'Aguilar,"  said  he,  "  of  the 
gallant  officer  now  seated  with  the 
panel  at  the  bar,t  was  not  more 
creditable  to  the  panel  than  it  was  to 
the  witness.  It  proved  that  his  feel- 
ings of  obligation,  long  ago  conferred, 
bad  not  been  obliterated  by  the  lapse 
of  time ;  and  it  was  given  with  an 
earnestness  which,  if  it  told  on  your 
minds  as  it  did  on  nine,  must  have 
been  by  you  felt  as  most  deeply  af- 
fecting.    .     .     .     But  in  weighing 


character  ef  tlM 
prisoner,  vou  must  attend  to  what 
that  proof  really  amounts.'*  t  He 
proceeded  to  pomt  out  the  ohaMn  of 
thirty  years  m  their  ptrMonal  inter- 
course ;  and  then  exhibited,  in  liveljr 
colours,  by  way  of  set-off,  the  ooa- 
duct  of  the  prisoner  in  raising  large 
sums  of  money  on  false  repreaenta^ 
tions  as  to  his  resources — "  raising  m 
sum  of  £13,000  on  bonds  granted  by 
him  for  £50,000.  AU  thia,  gentle- 
men, is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  n»ost 
discreditable  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  a  person  bearing  the  hich  character 
which  has  been  given  the  pfisoaer. 
.  .  .  It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to 
consider  if  the  evidence  which  baa 
been  given  as  to  the  character  he  once 
bore,  be  or  be  not  counterbalanced  bjc 
these  disreputable  proceedings  «t  % 
later  periocI."§ 

The  "  evidence  of  the  prisoner  hav- 
ing uttered  the  whole  of  the  instm- 
ments  and  documents  charged  in  the 
indictment  to  be  forgeriea  has  not 
been  called  in  question  by  the  pri- 
soner's counsel,  he  not  having  said 
one  word  on  the  subject  For  my 
own  part,  I  see  no  ground  for  diapat* 
ing  that  the  whole  were  uttered  by 
the  prisoner,  and  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  referring  to  the  evidence  of 
the  official  witnesses,  who  received 
them  from  the  agents  of  the  prisoner ; 
who  again,  in  so  producing,  and  ao 
delivering  them,  acted  under  his  au- 
thority, and  were  the  mere,  instm- 
ments  for  carrying  into  effect  thoae 
acts  for  which  he  idone  can  be  respon- 
sible." Shortly  afterwards.  Lord 
Meadowbank  gave  a  bUghting  sum- 
mary of  undisputed  facts. 

On  the  10th  December  1836,  the 
Lord  Ordinary  issued  his  note,  point- 
ing out  the  evidence  that  was  defi* 
cient :  *^  The  prisoner  admits  that  be 
left  the  country  immediately  after- 
wards, and  went  to  Paris.  VSThere  he 
went  to  then,  he  does  not  teli ;  under 
what  name  he  went,  he  does  not  tell ; 
where  he  got  his  passport  has  not 
been  discovered,  because  he  concealed 
the  name  under  which  he  travelled. 
He  continued  in  Paris  till  the  ensuing 


*  SwinUm,  p.  833>4. 

t  Such  a  thing  would  not  be  allowed  in  England,  except,  probably,  nnder  rtrj 
special  circumstances.     We  never  witnessed  anything  of  the  kind. 
t  Swinton,  pp.  333-4.  §  lb.,  pp.  335-6. 
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AuguBt,  wben  he  rotoned,  as  he  saya, 
to  SooUandf  to  be  iMreaent  at  the 
Peers*  eleotion,  and  there  he  voted. 
He  then  desfMttched  bis  son  to  Paris, 
and  he  retursed  with  the  map  (which 
Te«  are  mmc?,  in  oonsidermg  the  ease 
m  this  view,  to  assume  to  be  a  fiU)ri- 
eation)  in  the  month  of  October, 
having  aM  these  docoments  written  or 
pasted  npon  it."  Lord  Meadow^ 
bank  proceeded  to  point  oot  a  ciroom- 
stanee  *^  of  the  last  importance  to  this 
branch  of  the  case,"  which  ^*  had  been 
lost  sight  of  hy  the  prisoner's  coonsel, 
and  had  not  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  oonnsel  for  the  Crown."  Andcer- 
tainlj  the  jidge  was  right.  This  was 
the  ^^  circiimstance"  in  qnestion.  One 
of  the  doenments  pasted  on  the  back 
of  the  map  was  a  portion  of  the  enve- 
lope in  which  the  snpposed  letter  of 
John  of  Antrim  (John  No.  2)  bad 
been  enclosed ;  and  on  this  envelope 
was  the  impression  of  a  eeaL  Kow, 
in  the  prisoner's  judicial  examinatkm 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  (the  st^ 
admitted  by  Mr  Swinton  to  have 
been  *^  nnnsaal,")  he  was  shown  the 
p^uohment  packet  contained  in  the  De 
iPorqnet  packet,  indorsed,  *^  Some  of 
my  wife's  family  papers;"  and  the 
seial  Attached  **  was  an  impresston  of 
his  grandjather's  seal  (John  No.  3) ; 
he  had  not  seen  that  seal  later  thui 
the  year  1826 ;  it  is  in  the  possession 
of  my  sister.  Lady  Elizabeth  Ponnt- 
ney."  The  judge  then  pointed  out 
to  the  jury  a  fact  which  he  had  him- 
self discovered,  that  the  impression  of 
the  seal  on  this  packet  and  that  on 
the  envelope  on  the  map  were  identi- 
cal— a  fkct,  indeed,  which  the  prisoner 
himself  had  admitted  in  another  part 
of  his  examination.  ^*  Now,  gentle- 
men," continued  Lord  Meadowbaok, 
'^supposing  there  was  not  another 
tittle  of  evidence  in  the  case  to  con* 
nect  the  prisoner  with  these  proceed- 
ings, see  what  this  amounts  to.  You 
find  a  link  in  his  pedigree  wanting  in 
December  1886.  Immediately  after 
this  has  been  pointed  out  he  is  in 
Parist  and  stays  there  till  August. 
During  this  short  interval  he  is 
bconght  into  immediate  and  close  con- 
nection with  this  mass  of  fabrications, 
of  fabrications  of  no  earthly  use  or 
moment  to  any  human  being  but  him- 
self, and  having  among  them  the  im* 
preeeian  qftkat  seal  which  he  admits  to 


be  in  thi  possessian  of  his  o%0n  sister, 
Grsntletten,  suppose  that  the  name  oi 
Mademoiselle  le  Normand  had  never 
been  beard  of  in  this  case,  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  consider,  whether  the  irre* 
sistible  inference  be  not,  that  that  seal 
could  have  been  ^>pended  only  by 
the  person  in  possession  of  it,  and,  at 
least,  that  that  person  was  within  his 
own  domestic  circle  1 " 

Next  followed  some  weighty  re- 
marks on  the  evidence  of  Leguix  as  to 
the  purchase,  by  an  Englishman,  in 
the  winter  of  1836-7,  of  the  map  of 
Canada  of  1703;  and  then  Lord 
Meadowbank  pointed  out  certainly  a 
most  serious  contradiction  in  the 
prisoner's  statements,  under  his  dif- 
ferent ^^  examinations,"  as  to  tiie 
period  of  his  becoming  acquainted 
with  Lord  Cockbum's  judgment  of 
December  1886.  When  first  exa- 
mined, on  the  18th  December  1838, 
in  answer  to  the  direct  qnestion  when 
he  first  knew  of  that  judgment,  he 
declared  that  ''  it  was  not  till  the 
month  of  March  or  April  following, 
[i,e.  1837,]  that  he  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  that  or  any  part  of  his 
Lordship's  judgment  or  proceedings, 
except  as  to  their  genercU  inq)ort^  which 
he  bad  learned  firom  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  his  own  family."  Then 
he  was  asked  whether  he  had  not 
been  made  acquainted  with  Lord 
Cockbum's  jud^ent  in  the  same 
month  of  December  in  which  it  was 
pronounced.  He  declared  *^  that  he 
had  not^  and  even  then^  [t.e.,  I8th 
December  1838,]  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  particulars  of  that  judgment." 
On  the  14th  February  1839,  however, 
on  being  again  examined  before  the 
Sheriff,  be  declared  that,  ^^wben  in 
Paris,  in  March  or  April  1837,  he 
heard  that  Lord  Cockbum  had  pro- 
nounced an  unfavourable  judgment  in 
his  case ;  and  at  that  time  a  copy  of 
the  printed  papers  of  the  judgment  and 
of  the  note  was  sent  him  by  his 
family  firom  Edinburgh,  and  until 
that  time  he  was  not  aware  that 
Lord  Cockbum  had  formed  an  nn* 
favourable  opinion  of  his  case ! " 
^^  Here  are  declarations  of  the 
prisoner,  contradictory  on  matters  as 
to  which  there  could  be  no  error  in 
point  of  recollection, — an  important 
contradiction,  and  one  testifying  a 
desire  of  concealment  of  the  trnth^ 
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which,  in  all  cases  like  this,  has  ever 
been  deemed  greatly  to  aflfect  the 
innocence  or  gnilt  of  a  party.*'  Again, 
«'if  these  declarations  estabfisb  the 
prisoner's  knowledge  of  what  had 
been  done  by  Lord  Cookbnm,  yon 
are  bonnd  to  consider  whether  that 
knowledge  does  not  materlaUy  affect 
the  evidence  of  the  fabrication  of 
these  docaments,  as  having  becoi 
known  to  bim,  to  whom  alone  they 
conld  be  nsefal." 

Then  Lord  Meadowbank'  came  to 
the  prisoner's  visits  to  Mademoiselle 
le  Normand—his  having  trafficked 
with  her  as  far  back  as  1812,$  since 
which  time  he  said,  '^  she  had  been 
in  the  constant  habit  of  advancing 
money  to  himself  and  hb  wife ; "  and 
yet  her  existence,  even,  was  not 
known  to  his  most  intimate  friends ! 
Then  he  admits  that  he  and  his  wife 
**  desire  her  to  institute  a  search  for 
documents  and  charters  to  support 
his  claims;"  that  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  searching  in  France  for 
docaments  illnstrative  of  his  own 
pedigree ;  and  it  was  with  the  great- 
est surprise  he  afterwards  learned 
that  they  bad  been  discovered! 
"Then  Lord  Meadowbank  contrasted 
the  prisoner's  statements  as  to  the 
paucitv  of  his  visits  to  this  old  lady 
with  the  evidence  of  one  Beaubis,  the 
porter  at  the  hotel  where  she  resided, 
and  who  stated  that  the  prisoner 
*'  saw  her  every  nighty  Infinitely 
more  serious,  however,  were  the  con- 
flicting answers  given  by  the  prisoner, 
as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  bis 
pecuniary  liabilities  to  Mademoiselle 
le  Normand,  which  Lord  Meadow- 
bank pronounced  to  be  **  a  mass  of 
contradictions."  At  one  time  bo 
stated  that  be  had  given  her  his  bond 
for  four  hundred  dtoueand  f  ranee  I — 
^en  only  two  bonds  for  100,000  francs 
each,  sent  by  him  to  her  in  1837 1 — 
■"  payable,  palpably,  on  the  event  of  bis 
succeeding  in  bis  claims  on  the  Earl- 
•dom  of  Stirling.  This,"  continued  Lord 
Meadowbank,  ^*  perhaps  affords  a 
pretty  good  key  for  solving  the  mystery 
of  the  interest  that  this  woman  has 
taken  in  these  productions!"  Hav- 
ing adverted  to  various  portions  of 
ibis  old  lady's  correspondence  with 
the  prisoner,  which  bad  been  seized 
at  bis  house^eertainly  containing 
matters  pregnant  with  violent  sus- 


picion —  Lord  Meadowbank  said, 
**  These  are  the  dreamatanoes  from 
which  you  are  to  infer,  or  not,  the 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  paad,  and 
of  bis  being,  or  not,  art  and  part  in 
the  forgeiy  of  these  docnmenta. 
Remember,  it  is  not  said  or  proved 
that  he  forged  them  with  bis  own 
hand;  the  question  is,  whether  ha 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  foigeries  that 
were  going  on  at  Paris  during  his 
stay  there.  .  .  .  You  will  jodga 
whether  his  obligation  to  Mademoi- 
selle le  Normand  for  400,000  or 
200,000  francs  was  or  was  not  given 
for  the  fabrication  of  that  doooment. 
And  in  looking  to  that  document 
itself,  ft.  e,t  the  mq>  with  its  indorse- 
ments, J  you  will  see  his  atateaaent 
as  to  <A€  Mol  on  the  back  of  it ;  and 
consider  whether  he  be  not  th^bv 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  fabrication  of  that  document, 
in  consequence  of  the  impression  of 
the  seal  on  its  back,  which  he  admits 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  member 
of  his  famOy."  Lord  Meadowbank 
proceeded  to  advert  briefly  to  "  the 
exculpatory  evidence,"  and  said  that 
the  fact  of  the  fabricated  excerpt 
charter  having  escaped  the  noUoe  of 
the  Lord  Ordinary,  and  also  of  Mr 
Lockbart,  was  *^no  doubt  a  strong 
circumstance  in  favour  of  the  prison- 
er," if  that  excerpt  charter  had  been 
the  onfy  case  against  him ;  but  it  waa 
altogether  a  different  matter  when 
regard  was  had  to  the  great  number 
of  other  documents  alleged  to  have 
been  forged,  or  knowingly  uttered  aa 
forged,  by  the  prisoner.  "  Gentle- 
men," said  Lord  Meadowbank,  *^  the 
prisoner  may  have  been  a  dupe  in  all 
these  transactions ;  .  .  .  but  you 
have  it  clearly  made  out  that  the 
only  person  who  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  the  imposition  was  the  prisoner 
himself!  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  I 
have  now  laid  before  yon  the  whole 
case  as  it  occurs  to  me.  I  have  never 
bestowed  more  pains  upon  any  case 
than  I  have  upon  this ;  and  in  none 
have  I  ever  summed  up  the  evidence 
with  greater  pain.  .  .  .  Our  busi- 
ness !s  to  do  justice,  and  you,  in  par- 
ticular, have  to  weigh  the  evidence 
calmly  and  deliberately ;  and,  should 
you  doubt  of  that  evidence  being 
suflicicnt  to  bring  the  present  charge 
home  to  the  prisoner,  to  give  bim 
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the  fall  benefit  of  Ihat  doabt.  Bat, 
to  entitle  yon  to  do  so,  these  doabts 
must  be  well  considered,  and  the 
drcnmstances  on  which  they  are 
fonnded  deliberately  weighed.  To 
donbta  that  are  not  reasonable,  joa 
ha^e  no.  right  whatever  to  yield. 
Yoa  are  not  entitled  to  require  from 
the  Procarator  direct  proof  of  the 
facts  laid  in  his  charge.  The  curcum- 
stances  laid  in  evidence  most  be  pat 
together ;  and  it  is  year  daty,  then, 
to  consider  what  is  the  reasonable 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole 
of  them:  in  short,  whether  it  be 
possible  to  explain  them  apon 
grounds  consistent  with  the  inno- 
cence of  the  party  accused;  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  do 
not  necessarily  lead  to  a  result  directly 
the  reverse.** 

The  jury,  thus  charged  with  their 
solemn  responsibility,  withdrew  to 
consider  their  verdict;  and  as  they 
were  absent  for  five  hours,  we 
have  time  to  ask  the  reader  what 
would  have  been  his  decision,  as  one 
of  that  jury,  on  this  deeply  interest- 
ing, this  most  serious  and  remarkable 
case. 

Fir»i^  Were  any  or  all  of  these 
documents  forgeries  ? 

Seamdfyy  If  they  were,  did  the 
prisoner  forge  them  ? 

Thirdly y  If  forgeries,  though  not  by 
the  prisoner,  did  he  use  and  utter 
them  with  a  guilty  knowledge  of  their 
being  forgeries  ? 

We  regard  Lord  Meadowbank's 
smnming  up  as  a  dignified  and 
righteous  one,  blinking  no  responsi- 
bility, and  making  difficult  matters 
plain  to  the  humblest  capacity,  and 
leaving  no  excuse  for  an  inefficient 
performance  of  duty.  At  length, 
however,  after  their  long  absence 
from  Court— a  torturing  five  hours* 
absence — the  retmn  of  the  jary  is  an- 
nounced ;  the  four  judges  resume 
their  seats  with  stem  gravity  and  ex- 
pectation ;  the  agitated  prisoner,  still 
accompanied  by  his  chivalrous  friend. 
Colonel  D'Aguilar,  appears  at  the 
bar;    the  anxious  crowd  is  hushed 


into  silence;  and  the  chancellor  (or 
foreman)  delivered  in  the  following 
verdict  :— 

I.  '*The  Jury  unanimously  find 
it  proved  that  the  excerpt  charter  i$  a 
forged  document ;  and,  by  a  majo- 
rity,* find  it  NOT  PROVKN  that  the 
panel  forged  the  said  document,  or 
is  guilty  art  or  part  thereof,— or  that 
he  UTTERED  it,  knowing  it  to  be 
forged.*'  [Here  arose  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause from  the  audience,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Court  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  gallery  to  be 
cleared.] 

U.  "  Unanimously  find  it  proved 
that  the  documents  on  the  map  are 
forged;  and  by  a  majority  find  it 
NOT  PROVEN  that  the  panel  forged 
the  said  documents,  or  is  guilty  art 
and  part  thereof,  or  that  he  uttered 
them,  knowing  them  to  be  forged.** 

III.  "  Unanimously  find  it  Not 
Proven  that  the  documents  contained 
in  De  Forquet*s  packet  are  forged ;  or 
were  uttered  by  the  panel  as  genuine, 
knowing  them  to  be  forged.** 

IV.  "Unanimously  find  it  Not 
Proven  that  the  copy  letter  to  Le 
Normandft  in  the  fifth  and  last  charge 
of  the  Indictment,  is  either  forged,  or 
was  uttered  by  the  panel  as  genuine, 
knowing  it  to  be  forged.** 

As  soon  as  the  chancellor  of  the 
jury  had  finished  delivering  the  above 
verdict  the  prisoner  swooned,  and 
was  carried  out  of  court  insensible. 
On  one  of  his  counsel  certifying  to 
the  court,  on  the  authority  of  a  me- 
dical gentleman  in  attendance  on 
him,  the  continued  indisposition  of 
the  prisoner,  and  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  bring  him  back  into 
court,  his  further  attendance  was  dis- 
pensed with,  the  Public  Prosecutor 
consenting ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ver- 
dict had  been  formally  approved  of 
aud  recorded,  the  Court  pronounced 
the  following  sentence : — 

"The    Lords    Comm?--'*'^"'*~    '^^ 
Justiciary,  in  respect  of  t 
verdict  of  Assize,  assoilz 
simpliciteTy  and  dismiss  hi 
bar.*' 


*  In  Seotland,  the  yerdict  in  a  criminal  case  is  according  to  a  ma, 
jnrj  ;  in  a  ciTil  case  they  must  be  unanimous. 

f  This  was  the  anonymous  letter  to  Madlle.  le  Normand,  dated  tl 
1837,  accompanying  the  map  professed  to  have  been  left  with  her  so  m} 
4he  ensuing  day.    See  it  in  extento  in  our  last  Number^  p.  402. 
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By  the  law  of  Scotland  a  verdict  of 
**  Not  Praven^^  has  the  same  effect  as  a 
Terdict  of  "  Not  Guilty,''  with  refer- 
ence  to  liability  to  a  second  or  subse- 
quent trial  on  the  same  charge. 

Thus  ended,  on  Friday  the  Sd  May 
1839,  this  extraordinary  trial — ^than 
which  we  know  none  more  so  on 
record.  That  the  jury  found  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the 
excerpt  charter,  and  the  Le  Normand 
map,  with  its  indorsements,  to  be 
forgeries,  no  one  can  think  probable ; 
but  we  own  our  very  great  surprise 
at  finding  them  of  opinion,  and 
that  "  unanimously,^*  Uiat  the  forgery 
of  the  De  Forquet  packet,  and  the 
letter  accompanying  the  Le  Normand 
packet,  had  "not"  been  "proven." 
One  thing,  however,  is  perfectly  dear, 
that  these  forgeries  could  not  have 
been  committ^  by  lawyers,  either 
Scottish  or  English  ;  for  the  slightest 
smattering  of  legal  knowledge  would 
have  sufficed  to  &ow  the  stark  staring 
absurdity  of  imagining  that  such 
"mcfencc/"  could  be  received  or 
acted  upon,  for  a  moment,  by  any 
court  of  justice  in  a  civilised  country. 
In  an  English  court,  the  De  Forquet 
packet  would  have  been  hailed,  but 
for  decorum^s  s^e,  with  a  shout  of 
laughter.  A  single  rule  of  En^sh 
law,  that  documents  offered  in  evi- 
dence— especially  ancient  ones — must 
be  proved  to  have  come  from  the 
proper  custody,  would  have  disposed 
of  the  whole  matter  in  a  trice. 
On   what  grounds  proceeded  the 


verdict  of  "  not  proveUt'*  with 
ence  to  the  charge  against  the  prisoner 
of  forgery,  or  gnflty  uttertag  of  forged 
documents,  we  know  not,  and  it  were 
almost  idle  to  speculate.  We  doubt 
not,  however,  that  Citoiel  D*Agiiilar 
played  the  part  of  a  gnaii^ian  aag«l 
to  his  friend  throughout  his  ordeal^ 
and  think  that  the  jniy  attadiad 
the  utmost  weight  to  the  suggea- 
tion  with  which  the  piiscHier'a  oooa* 
sel  skilfully  concluded  his  addreao^ 
that  "the  prisoner  had  been  mereljr 
the  dope  of  the  designing,  and  the 
prey  of  the  unworthy."*  He  raay^ 
indeed,  have  been  a  weak  and  in- 
sanely credulous  person,  and  may 
have  unconsdonsly  enoonn^;ed  othera 
to  be  guilty  of  forgery,  m  imaginary 
furtherance  of  his  own  ambitious  ob- 
jects, by  the  promise  of  liberal  recom- 
pense in  the  event  of  his  being  snc- 
oessfhl — as  in  the  case  of  Mademoiselle 
le  Normand,  to  whom  he  had  given 
a  bond  for  four  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  expresa 
our  obligation  to  the  aooompUshed  and 
learned  editor  of  the  report  of  this 
trial,  Frofessor  Swinton,  for  the  ful- 
ness and  fidelity  with  which  be  has 
placed  it  before  us.  It  is  a  valuable 
and  deeply  interesting  addition  to  the 
records  of  Scottish  jurisprudence ;  and 
it  is  also  well  worth  the  while  of  an 
English  lawyer  to  procure  and  study 
it.  Nay,  even  the  novelist  mav  find 
it  well  worth  his  while  to  ponder  ita 
marvellous  details. 


*  Swiaton,  p.  300. 
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FiFTBBN  Tl^an  have  elapsed  since 
Sir  Robert  reel  made  bis  memorable 
speedi  Id  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall; 
and  the  fovndation  was  lud,  in  the 
nnanimlty  iA  three  hundred  and  fif- 
te^  independent  members  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  of  that  great 
party*  which  at  length  proved  trium- 
phant in  the  oonntry,  and  some 
years  afterwards  returned  him  by  a 
majority  of  700,000  out  of  1,000,000 
of  electoas,  and  a  majority  of  91  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  Prime 
Minister  (d  ihiglaad.  The  yictory 
tiien  achieved,  the  triumph  then 
gained,  rendered  the  future  a  matter 
of  comparative  ease  in  Government, 
of  certainty  in  anticipation.  The 
nation  had  UK>ken  out :  Frotectiom 
TO  Native  Industry  in  all  its  bran- 
ches —  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  colonial — ^was  the  principle  which 
had  banded  the  majority  together;  and 
the  victory  was  so  great,  the  bond 
which  united  them  so  strong,  that,  for 
this  generation  at  least,  all  attempts, 
by  external  agcpressioo,  to  shake  their 
government  must  have  proved  nuga- 
tory. England  was  once  again 
united:  the  great  cause  of  domestic 
industry  of  the  universal  people  had 
triumphed.  All  that  was  required  of 
its  leaders  was  to  have  remained  true 
to  themselves,  to  have  adhered  to 
their  principles,  to  have  proved  faith- 
ful to  their  professions ;  and  most  as- 
suredly the  great  majority  of  the 
nation  would  have  proved  faithful  to 
them.  An  opening  was  afforded,  a 
foundi^ion  was  laid,  for  the  formation 
of  a  great  National  Party,  which, 
discarding  the  now  senseless  divisions 
of  former  times,  was  intent  only  on 
fostering  the  industry  of  the  whole 
working-classes  of  the  community, 
and  on  rearing  up,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perienced benefits  and  acknowledged 
blessingB,  a  great  and  united  British 
empire  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

What  has  prevented  the  realisation 
of  so  glorious  a  vision?  what  has 
stepped  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  diadem  encircling  the  earth  thus 
presented  to  her  grasp,  and  converted 
aa   empire  which  might  now  have 


daily,  and  for  centuries  to  come,  been 
growing  in  strength,  overflowing  with 
prosperity,  unanimous  in  loyi^ty,  into 
one  declining  in  numbers,  shivered  in 
power,  divided  in  opinion?  Whence 
IS  it  that,  while  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment are  daily  filled  with  the  piteous, 
and,  alas  I  too  faithful  accounts  of  Irish 
destitution,  of  metropolitan  suffering, 
of  agricultural  distress,  of  industrial 
depression,  the  colonies  are  all  medi- 
tating separation  from  the  mother 
country,  and  Government  at  home, 
anticipating  a  severance  of  the  empire 
which  they  can  no  longer  defend,  are 
already,  like  the  Romania  of  old,  aban- 
doning the  distant  parts  of  the  empire 
to  their  own  resources  ?  How  has  it 
happened  that,  after  reading  a  glowing 
enl(^um  in  the  leading  articles  of  the 
Times  on  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  counti-y,  the  increase  of  its  ex- 
ports [and  imports,  the  cheapened  food 
of  its  inhabitants,  we  read  in  the 
next  columns  of  the  very  same  paper 
a  piteous  statement  from  Lord 
Ashley  on  the  fn^tful  condition  of 
the  working-classes  in  the  metropolis 
— a  heart-rending  account  firom  Mr 
Reynolds  of  the  daily  declining  re- 
sources and  increasing  pauperism  of 
Ireland— an  alarming  statement,  from 
the  ofiScial  return,  of  the  daily  increas- 
ing importation  of  foreign  grain,  at 
pnces  below  what  it  can  be  raised  at  in 
this  country — a  decisive  proof,  in  the 
monthly  return,  of  the  decline  of  Brit- 
ish and  increase  of  foreign  shipping — 
and  Lord  Grey^s  circular  to  Australia 
and  the  Mauritius,  announcing  the 
iq)proaching  withdrawal  of  the  British 
troops  from  those  valuable  settle- 
ments? Whence  have  arisen  those 
obvious  and  undeniable  and  well- 
known  symptoms  of  national  decline, 
immediately  after  the  opening  of  so 
glorious  a  dawn,  and  when  the 
means  of  such  lasting  and  nnivenal 
prospritj  bad,  by  the  benignitv  of  a 
gracious  Providence,  bera  placed  with- 
in our  grasp  ? 

No  one  need  be  told  from  what 
these  meUnchoIy  results,  after  such 
splendid  prospects,  have  arisen.  It 
ie  derdiciion  of  principle  which  hoe 
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done  the  whole.  A  sUtesman  was 
placed  at  the  helm,  of  great  ability,  of 
unwearied  industir,  of  vast  InfloeDoe, 
bat  who  wanted  the  one  thing  need- 
fal  for  great  statesman-like  fu^leve- 
ment— singleness  and  consistency  of 
principle.  He  rose  to  power  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Conseryative  party ; 
and  the  first  use  he  made  of  that 
power,  when  fhlly  acquired,  was  to 
spread  dissension  among  that  party, 
and  for  a  time  destroy  their  influence. 
He  made  himself  not  the  representa- 
tive of  the  nation,  but  of  a  section  of 
the  nation ;  not  of  the  British  empire 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  but  of 
Manchester  and  Glasgow.  To  their 
interests  everything  else  was  sacri- 
ficed. The  agricultural  interest  was 
sacrificed  by  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws ;  the  colonial,  by  the  equalising 
the  duties  on  sagar  and  wood ;  the 
shipping,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws ;  the  manufactures  for  the 
home  market,  by  the  unrestrained  ad- 
mission of  foreign  manufactured  pro- 
duce. The  interests  of  no  class  were 
consulted  but  those  of  the  bayers  and 
sellers  ofcommodlties,andof  the  great 
manufacturers  for  the  export  sale,  the 
class  from  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel 
sprang ;  and  as  the  interests  of  that 
class  are  on  most  points  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, the  vast  majority  are  now 
suffering  for  their  benefit. 

The  time  was  when  such  an  ano- 
maly as  this  could  not  have  existed. 
Within  the  lifetime  of  half  the  present 
generation,  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer,  and  the  far- 
mer, were  identified ;  and  no  one  of 
these  classes  could  be  benefited  with- 
out extending  the  impulse  to  all  the 
others.  The  toast  of  "  The  Plough, 
the  Loom,  and  the  Sail,'*  was  as  regu- 
larly to  be  heard  at  public  dinners  as 
that  of  the ''  British  Constitution,  and 
may  it  be  perpetual."  But  now  neither 
is  heard— they  have  gone  out  of  fashion 
together.  Whence  this  extraordi- 
nary, this  woeful  change,  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  in  a  nation  which  has  not 
been  subjected  to  the  convulsions  of 
at  least  a  violent  and  bloody  revolu- 
tion ?  It  is  that  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  native  industry  has  been 
abandoned  by  the*  Government.  A 
section  of  the  community  has  become 
60  rich  and  powerful,  from  the  shelter 
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afforded  to  it  during  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  protective  policy,  that 
it  has  succeeded  in  setting  all  other 
classes  at  defiance,  and  changing  our 
policy  for  iti^own  immediate  bcmefit, 
but  their  certaui  decline  and  ruin. 

This  class  is  that  of  manu£M2tnreiB 
for  the  export  sale.  When  Great 
Britain  was  a  self-supporting  oonntiy, 
as  it  was  to  all  practical  purposes 
down  to  1842,  the  growth  of  our  ma- 
nufactures, whether  for  the  home  or 
the  foreign  market,  acted  immediately 
and  powerfully  on  the  interests  of  all 
other  classes,  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial, with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. They  eat  the  British  or 
Irish  farmer's  bread  and  beef;  they 
were  clothed  in  the  British  manufac- 
turer's dothing ;  the  machinery  they 
made  use  of  was  made  by  £ogliJi 
hands ;  their  goods,  when  completed, 
were  exported  in  British  bottoms; 
and  the  profits  of  the  master  manu- 
facturers, who  put  the  whole  in  mo- 
tion, were  for  the  most  part  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  British  luxuries  and 
the  encouragement  of  British  industry. 
Thence  the  universal  feeling,  that  the 
interest  of  all  classes  was  identical, 
and  that  yon  could  not  benefit  the 
one  without  at  the  same  time  benefit- 
ing the  others.  But  since  the  fatal 
period  when  protection  was  abandon- 
ed, this  mutual  dependence  has  been 
done  away  with — this  great  and  beau- 
tiful bond  of  cohesion  has  been  de- 
stroyed. We  can  no  longer  give 
''The  Plough,  the  Sail,  and  the 
Loom,*'  at  any  public  dinner.  Every 
one  feels  that  the  interests  of  these 
classes  have  now  been  set  at  variance. 
The  old  fable  of  the  Sheaf  of  Arrows 
has  been  realised.  One  arrow,  mark- 
ed ''  Protection  to  Native  Industry,*' 
has  been  drawn  out,  and  the  whole 
sheaf  is  falling  to  pieces. 

It  is  not  surprismg  that  consequen- 
ces so  wide-spread  and  disastrous 
should  follow  the  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  protection  to  native  in- 
dustry; for  it  is  the  cement  which 
alone  has  hitherto  held  together  the 
vast  and  multifarious  parts  of  the 
British  empire.  What  was  it,  during 
the  war,  which  retained  all  the  colo- 
nies in  steady  and  grateful  loyalty  to 
the  British  throne,  and  made  even 
foreign  colonial  settlements  hail  with 
joy  the  pendants  of  our  fieets  fitted 
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OQt  for  their  BQbjogation,  and  in  secret 
prajr  for  the  soccess  of  their  enemy's 
arms  ?  It  was  a  sense  of  individnal 
adrantage  —  the  consdoosness  that 
the  Imperial  Goyemment  on  the 
throne  knew  no  distinctions  of  lo- 
cality, but  distribnted  the  same  eqnal 
jostice  to  the  planter  of  Jamaica 
or  the  back-woodsman  of  Canada, 
as  to  the  mannfactarer  of  Manchester 
or  the  farmer  of  Yorkshire.  All  were 
anxious  to  gain  admittance  into  the 
ffreat  and  glorions  empire,  whose 
flaming  swoitl,  like  that  of  the  cheru- 
bim at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  tnmed 
every  way,  and  which  extended  to  all 
its  subjects,  how  distant  and  unrepre- 
sented soever,  the  same  just  and  equal 
protection.  Norway  petitioned  to  be 
admitted  into  the  great  confederacy, 
and  tendered  lis  crown  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. Java  mourned  being  shutout 
from  it.  The  day  when  the  British 
standard  was  withdrawn  from  the 
colonies,  restored  with  imprudent 
generosity  by  victorious  England  at 
the  peace  of  1814,  was  to  them  one 
of  universal  moummg.  There  was 
no  thought  lA^  of  breaking  off  from 
the  British  empire;  no  mention  of 
Bunker's  Hill  or  Saratoga.,  The  ob- 
ject of  universal  ambition  was  to  gain 
admission,  or  remain  in  it. 

And  what  were  the  dependencies 
which  were  then  so  anxious  to  ob- 
tain an  entrance  into,  or  retain  their 
connection  with,  the  British  empire, 
and  are  now  equally,  or  more  solici- 
tous, to  break  off  from  it?  They  were 
the  West  Indies,  which  at  that  period 
took  off  £3,500,000  worth  annually  of 
our  manufactures,  and  employed 
250,000  tons  of  our  shipping;  Canada, 
which  has  since,  with  1,500,000  in- 
habitants, taken  off  above  £3,000,000, 
and  employed  1,100,000  tons  of  our 
shipping;  and  Australia,  which  now, 
with  only  250,000  inhabitants,  con- 
sumes above  £2,000,000  worth  of  our 
manufactures;  while  Russia,  with 
66,000,000,  takes  off  only  £1,500,006 
worth  annually.  So  vast,  various, 
and  growing  are  the  British  colonies 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that 
half  our  export  trade  had  become  to 
us  a  home  trade ;  and  we  enjoyed  the 
inestimable  advantage,  hitherto  un- 
known to  any  country  that  ever  ex- 
isted, of  reaping  domestic  profits  at 
each  end  of  the  chain  which  encireled 


the  earth.  This  it  was  which  held 
together  the  British  empire,  which 
preserved  it  intact  amidst  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  caused  the  industry  of 
the  heart  of  the  empire  to  grow  with 
the  growth,  and  strengthen  with  the 
strength,  of  its  most  distant  extremi- 
ties. In  casting  away  our  colonies, 
in  destroying  the  bond  of  mutual 
interest  which  had  so  lone  held  them 
in  willing  obedience  to  the  heart  of 
the  empire,  we  have  voluntarily  aban- 
doned our  best  customers;  wo  have 
broken  up  the  greatest  and  most 
growing  dominion  that  ever  vet 
existed  upon  earth ;  we  have  loaded 
ourselves  at  home  with  a  multitude  of 
useless  mouths,  which  cannot  find 
bread  from  the  decline  of  the  colo- 
nial market,  and  let  the  boundless 
fields  of  our  distant  provinces  remain 
waste  for  want  of  the  robust  arms 
pining  for  employment  at  home,  which 
might  have  converted  them  into  an 
earthly  paradise,  and  these  islands  into 
the  smiling  and  prosperous  heart  of  an 
empire  which  embraced  half  the  globe. 
The  emigration  which  has  gone  on, 
and  has  now  increased  to  300,000 
a-year,  has  done  little  to  obviate  these 
evils :  for,  since  protection  to  our  co- 
lonies has  been  withdrawn,  four-fifths 
of  it  has  gone  to  the  United  States, 
where  the  principle  of  protection  to 
native  industry  is  fully  established, 
and  constantly  acted  upon  by  their 
Government. 

Matters,  however,  are  not  vet  irre- 
mediable. Appearances  are  threaten- 
ing, the  danger  is  imminent,  but  the 
means  of  salvation  are  still  within 
our  grasp.  All  that  is  requisite  is,  to 
return  with  caution  and  moderation 
to  the  Protective  policy  which  raised 
the  British  empire  to  such  an  unpa- 
ralleled pitch  of  grandeur,  and  to 
abandon,  cautiouslv  and  slowly,  the 
selfish  and  suicidal  policy  which  is 
now,  by  the  confession  of  all,  break- 
ing it  up.  The  great  party— the  Na- 
tional Party— which  placed  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  hands  the  means  of 
arresting  this  downward  course,  of 
restoring  this  glorious  progress,  still 
exists  in  undiminished  numbers  and 
increased  spirit.  It  has  gained  one 
inestimable  advantiCge — it  has  learned 
to  know  who  are  to  be  relied  on  as 
faithful  to  their  principles,  and  who 
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are   to  be  for  erer  ^istnnted,  aa 
actii«ted  only  by  the  motires  of  «n- 
bitioii  or  selfishneBS.    It  has  gained 
an  equally  important  advantage  in 
having  had  sophistry  laid  bare  by 
experience.    We  have  now  learned,  by 
actnal  results,  at  what  to  estimate  the 
flattering  predictions   of    the  Free- 
Traders.    The  firightfdl  spectacle  of 
800,000  emigrants  annually  driven  for 
years  together,  since  Free  Trade  be- 
gan,   into   exile   from    the   British 
islands;   the  proved  dedine  of  the 
taxable   income   of  the  indnstrions 
classes  (Schedule  D)  by  £8,000,000 
since    1842,    and    £6,000,000  since 
1846 ;  the  rise  of  our  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  in  four  years,  from  less 
than  2,000,000  of  quarters  annually 
to  above  10,000,000 ;  the  increase  of 
our  imports  in  the  last  eight  years  by 
sixty-eight  per  cent,  while  our  exports 
have  only  increased  by  fifty-one  per 
cent  during  the  same  period ;  the  in- 
crease of  crime  in  a  year  of  boasted 
prosperity  to  74,000  commitments,  a 
greater   amount   than   it   had  ever 
reached  in  one  of  the  severest  adver- 
sity ;  the  diminution  of  Irish  agricul- 
tural produce  by  £8,000,000  in  four 
years,  and   of  British  by  at  least 
£60,000,000  in  value  during  the  same 
period;  the  total  ruin  of  the  West 
indies,  the  approaching  severance  of 
the  other  colonies  from  our  empire,  or 
their  voluntary  abandonment  by  our 
Grovemment;   the  admitted  increase 
of  the  national  debt  by  £20,000,000 
during  twenty  years  of  general  peace ; 
— these,  and  a  hundred  other  facts  of 
a  similar  description,  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
nation  to  the  real  tendency  of  the  new 
system,  that  it  has  already  become 
evident,  even  to  their  own  adherents, 
that,  at  latest,  at  the  next  election,  if 
not  before,  the  Protectionists  will  be 
in  power. 

Lord  Stanley  has  announced,  with 
the  candour  and  straightforwardness 
which  become  a  lofty  character,  what 
are  the  principles  on  which  he  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  office.  He  was  in- 
stantly to  have  taken  off  the  Income 
Tax,  which  presses  so  severely  on  the 
industrious  classes,  and  supplied  the 
deficiency,  which  would  amount  to 
about  £3,000,000,  by  a  moderate  im- 
port duty  on  vlW  foreign  commodities. 
The  efllBet  of  these  measures  would 


have  beenfiwaleiiialife:  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  they  would  have  bene- 
fitted the  nation  most  by  the  burdens 
which  were  taken  off,  or  thoee  which 
were  laid  on.    The  first  would  relieve 
the  most  hard-working  and  important 
part  of  the  middle  class,  and  let  loose 
above  £5,000,000  a-year,  now  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Income  Tax,  in  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  industry ; 
the  second  would  produce  the  still 
more  important  effSdct  of  enabling  the 
nation  to   bear  the  burden  of  the 
necessary  taxation,  and  compel  the 
foreigners,  who  now  so  liberally  fur- 
nish us  with  eveiything  we  desire  tax- 
free,  to  bear  the  same  proportion  of 
our  burdens  which  we  do  of  theirs. 
A  large  part  of  the  taxes  of  Prussia, 
and  all  the  Continental  States— the 
whole  of  the  American — b  derived 
from  import  duties ;  and  in  this  way 
our  artisans  and  manufiEu^turers  are 
compeU^  to  pay  a  considerable  pro- 
portion, probably  not  less  than  a  half, 
of  the  national   burdens   of    these 
states.    Meanwhile  their  rude  pro- 
duce is  admitted  duty  fr«e  to   oar 
harbours,  so  that  we  get   no   part 
of  our  revenue  fit)m  them.     They 
le^  thirty  per  cent  on  our  goods, 
and  the   whole    of   that    goes    to 
swell  their  revenue,  to  the  relief  of 
their  subjects;  we  levy  two  or  three 
per   cent  on    their   grain,    and   the 
miserable   pittance  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible amidst  the  immense  load  of 
our  taxation. 

The  benefit  of  the 'fiscal  changes 
which  Lord  Stanley  proposed  would 
have  been  great,  immediato,  and  felt 
by  the  most  meritorious  and  heavily 
burdened  class  of  the  community— the 
middle  class;  the  burden  fbr  which 
it  would  have  been  commuted  would 
have  afforded  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  to  native  industry,  so  as 
to  relieve  the  most  suffering  classes 
engaged  in  production,  and  that  at 
the  cost  of  a  burden  on  consumers 
so  trifling  as  to  have  been  altogether 
imperceptible. 

To  illustrate  the  extreme  injustice 
of  the  Income  Tax,  and  tiie  wav  hi 
which  it  presses  on  the  most  indus- 
trious and  hard-worked,  as  well  as 
important  class  of  the  community, 
we  subjoin  a  Table  of  Schedule  D 
(Trades  and  Profisssions)  for  the  year 
endbg  5th  April  1846 ;  and  we  take 
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that  year  in  preference  to  the  snbee- 

Snent  ones,  to  avoid  the  objection  of 
[ie  commercial  crisis  of  1848  having 
rendered  the  view  partial  and  deoep- 
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tave.*  From  this  important  Table 
it  appears  that  the  sums  received 
from    persons   under   £600    a-year 


Ousam, 

IkzBMtlvvd. 

«.-P-« 

Under  £150» 

£150  aad  aiidir£200,     . 
£200          ,         £800,      . 
£800          „         £400,      . 
£400          ^         £500,      . 

£73,589 
178,986 
195,036 
139,904 
89,856 

34,270 
38,825 
29,909 
15,043 
7,324 

£2,521,334 
6,136,676 
6,686,939 
4,796,729 
8,080,766 

£677,821 

125,871 

£23,222,444 

And  the  incomes  above  £4000  stood  thns : — 


OLAiaas* 

llwBMMiTtd. 

No-oTPmoDB. 

£4,000  to     £5,000,    .    . 

£5,000  to  £10,000,  .  . 
£10,000  to  £50,000,  .  . 
£50,000  ftod  upwards,  .    . 

£50,500 

149,740 

191,687 

50,184 

400 

788 

871 

22 

£1,781,412 
5,183,981 
6/>72,146 
1,720,598 

£442,111 

1581 

£15,158,082 

TcMe  akowimg  Number  of  Penom  ekargedfitr  tke  Income  Tax,  and  Sum  reoeited, 
for  the  Tear  ending  Sth  AprU  1848  (under  Schedule  D.) 


I&coDM  on  wliieh 

NmnlMrof 

▲mount  of  Tex 

the  dutj  is 

Penooiin  each 

raoeiTwlfram 

chM8«d. 

CiMi. 

MehClMi. 

Under  £150  a-year 
£150  and  under 

•        • 

34,270 

£ 
73,539 

£200 

88,826 

178,986 

200              „ 

800 

29,909 

195,036 

800 

400 

15,048 

189,904 

400 

500 

7,324 

89,856 

500               „ 

600 

5,532 

83,384 

600               » 

700 

8,043 

54,976 

700               „ 

800 

2,124 

44,976 

800               „ 

900 

1,713 

41,343 

900               „ 

1,000 

875 

23,973 

1,000               „ 

2,000 

5,234 

199,268 

2,000               , 

8,000 

1,483 

100,073 

3,000               „ 

4,000 

703 

68,328 

4,000               „ 

5,000 

400 

50,500 

5,000 

10,000 

788 

149,740 

10,000               „ 

50,000 

371 

191,687 

50,000  and  upwards 

22 

50,184 

59,511,547 

147,659 

1,785,758 

NoUr—Ytom  a  Betom  ordered  bj  the  House  of  Commons  to  1m  printed  3l8t  May 
1849. 
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So  that  oat  of  £1,685,977,  which 
was  the  sum  received  from  persons  in 
trades  and  professions  in  Great  Britain 
that  year,  no  less  than  £677,000  came 
from  125,371  persoqs  whose  incomes 
were  under  £500  n/year,  while  only 
one  ihauiandfiot^  hundred  and  eighhf^ 
one  persons  W9re  assessed  as  haying 
incomes  abp<e  £40001    This  dread- 
ful tax  therefore  is,  par  excellence^ 
the  8hopkeeper*8,  manufacturer^  and 
professional  man*s  tax ;  and  thejr  are 
assessed  for  it  in  numbers  sixty  times 
more  numerous'  than  the  rich.    And 
yet  the  assessment  of  all  is  laid  on  at 
the  same  rate !    Is  it  surprising  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
in  support  of  this  tax,  that  it  was  so 
umust  to  all,  that  no  one  was  worse 
off  than  his  neighbour,  or  had  any 
reason  to  complain  ?    And  let  every 
tradesman,  manufacturer,  clerk,  and 
professional    man,    who    pays    this 
odious  and  unjust  tax  for  the  next 
three  years,  recollect  that  he  owes 
the    burden    entirely   to    the   Free- 
Traders;  for  if  they  had  not  been  in 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  Stanley  would  have  come  in 
and  taken  it  off. 

Two  statesmen,  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent schools,  have  come  prominently 
forward  during  the  late  Ministerial 
crisis ;  and  to  one  or  other  of  them, 
or  perhaps  to  both  alternately,  if 
they  live,  the  destinies  of  the  empire, 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  will  in  all 
probability  be  intrusted.  These  are 
Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Gridiam. 
Both  are  men  of  great  ability,  vast 
application,  extensive  experience, 
tried  business  habits,  great  oratorical 
and  debating  power ;  but,  in  other 
respects,  their  characters  are  as  oppo- 
site as  the  poles  are  asunder.  As 
usual,   in   such   cases,    while   their 
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characters  bear  the  marks  of  distinct 
individuality,  they  are  the  types  or 
representatives    of    the   two   great 
parties  which  now  divide  the  British 
empire.   The  first  is  straightforward, 
intrepid,  and   manly— patriotic,  but 
not  vacillatfaig— willing  to  undertake 
the  burdens  of  office,  but  unwilling  to 
do  so   unless  he  can  carry  out  the 
principles  which  he  deems  essential 
to  the  salvation  of  his  country.    The 
second  is  ambitious,  cautions,  diplo- 
matic, desirous  of  power,  but  feu^l 
of  the  shoals  with  which  it  is  beset ; 
and  desirous  so  to  shape  his  policy 
and  conceal  his  intentions,    as   to 
avoid  shipwreck  by  coming  openly 
into  collision  with  any  poweiful  party 
in  the  state.    The  demce  of  the  one  is 
the  steady  polar  star  of  duty ;    the 
guide  of  the   other  the    flickering 
light  of  expedience.   The  first  refused 
the  Premiership  when  ofibred  to  him 
by  his  sovereign,  because  he  thought 
the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  he 
could  carry  out  his  principles;   the 
latter  has  so  often  changed  his  side, 
and  held  office  under  so  many  parties, 
that  no  man  alive  can  tell  what  his 
principles  are.    The  first  broke  off 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  of&ci^  when 
he  deserted  his  principles ;  the  latter 
deserted  his  prindples   to  join  Sir 
Robert  Peel  when  entering  on  power. 
The  first,  while  still  in  opposition,  baa 
already   announced  to  the   country 
what  line  of  policy  he  is  determined 
to  adopt  if  placed  in  power ;  the  last 
has  talked  of  a  mutiny  in  the  army 
as  a  reason  for  continuing  the  ruin  of 
agriculture,  and  a  rebellion  in  Ireland 
as  a  reason  for  tamely  submitting  to 
Papal  aggression.    The  one  is  of  the 
true  breed  of  the  British  lion,  the 
other  a  mongrel  cross  between  the 
Whig  and  the  Free-Trader. 
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JSscuYLus  is  uniyeraalljr  regarded 
as  the  father  of  Greek  Tragedy,  and 
the  original  author  of  the  Drama 
throoghont  the  world;  and,  in  some 
respects,  he  has  carried  it  to  a  per- 
fection which  has  never  since  been 
exceeded.  The  idea  of  telling  a  story 
by  dialogue,  of  awakening  the  inter- 
est-in a  series  of  events  hy  repre- 
senting their  catastrophes,  was  by 
him,  for  the  first  time,  reduced  to 
practice.  Like  Homer  in  epic  poetry, 
and  Michael  Angelo  in  historical 
painting,  he  has  pushed  human  genius 
to  its  utmost  length  in  the  career  thus 
for  the  first  time  opened  to  iu  Subse- 
quent attempts  in  the  same  style  have 
done  little  more  than  follow  bis  foot- 
steps, adopt  his  thoughts,  and,  in 
some  instances,  improve  upon  his 
combinations.  We  must  recollect, 
however,  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
his  powers,  that  he  was  ihejirst  dra- 
matic poet.  We  must  not  look  in 
his  dramas  for  the  exquisite  pathos  of 
Sophocles,  or  the  oratorical  power  of 
Euripides:  still  less  for  the  stately 
grandeur  of  Comeille,  or  the  refined 
tenderness  of  Racine.  All  these 
were  the  growth  of  subsequent  ages, 
the  addiUons  made  by  changes  in 
society  in  after  times,  the  dr^)ery 
thrown,  in  the  refined  or  corrupted 
periods  of  the  world,  over  the  pristine 
mi^esty  of  natural  man.  .£schvlus 
reminds  us  more  of  the  unstudied  in- 
tensity of  Homer's  pathos,  the  sublime 
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simplicity  of  the  book  of  Job.  He 
carries  us  back  to  the  age  when  Adam 
and  Eve  heard  the  voice  of  God  when 
walking  about  in  the  garden ;  when 
they  were  both  naked,  and  were  not 
ashamed. 

The  great  characteristic  of  works  of 
genius  m  early  ages— that  which  the 
utmost  force  of  fancy  and  the  most 
extreme  hardihood  of  conception  seek 
in  vain  to  rival  in  subsequent  times- 
is  the  simplicity  by  which  they  are 
distingoished.  They  are  great  with- 
out bemg  conscious  of  it :  they  move 
the  heart  without  apparent  intention. 
Macaulay  says  that  he  who  would  be  a 
great  poet  must  first  be  a  little  child ; 
and  it  is,  if  possible,  to  regain  the 
sunpliclty  of  childhood  that  the  re- 
trograde step  must  be  attempted. 
But  it  is  impossible ;  *^  vestigia  nulla 
retrorsum  "  is  true  not  less  of  the  spe- 
cies than  the  individual.  We  may 
go  on  and  become  old,  but  we  cannot 
go  backward  and  become  young.  The 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  fatal  to  the 
resumption  of  the  character  of  pri- 
meval innocence.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven,  we  know,  is  filled  with  those 
who  are  like  little  children ;  but  no 
kbigdom  of  the  earth  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be.  The  stains  of  the  worid — 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil — 
must  be  expiated  by  suflfering,  or 
washed  out  in  the  waters  of  Lethe, 
before  this  state  of  primeval  simpli- 
city is  regained.  There  is  too  much 
2t 
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of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  too 
little  of  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  in 
all  the  assemblages  of  foil- grown 
men  or  nations  in  this  state  of  corrap- 
tion  and  trial.  The  productions  of 
aiter  times  often  greatly  exceed  those 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  world  in  beauty 
of  description,  variety  of  images, 
richness  of  versification,  or  pomp  of 
language ;  but  in  guileless  simplicity, 
unaffected  pathos,  nnintestional  sub- 
limity, they  rarely  if  ever  equal  them. 
They  work  the  feelings  up  to  the 
highest  degree  by  skilful  combina- 
*:^«-   »«»i.«4;^  -:*.««*:^Qg^  eloquence 

of  sentiment; 
in  early  ages, 
ce  asunder  by 
a  line.     That 

0  be  found  in 
iy  times  alone ; 
^  a  child  will 
more  strongly 

or  passioa  of 

ever,  whteh  is 
)  first  efforts  of 
d,  msy  some* 
>  who  have  ap- 
Doed  stage  of 
re  tfaerei,  how* 
mrs  except  in 
\  transcendent 
ae  great  mainly 
;  genius  alone, 
IS  aid  of  leam- 
We  see  this 

1  it  in  Groethe, 
Bee  it  m  Dante, 
late  ages  of  the 
■ed  in  it  under 
[>  them  it  was 

chiefly,  if  not 
ns  of  their  own 
[what  they  felt, 
ad — what  they 
they  had  heard 
periods  when  a 
ling  upon  man* 
rknesB  of  along 
native  fbrce  of 
I  their  thoughts, 
»sion,  without 
kt  had  been  ex- 
How  much  this 
kspeare  is  well 
0  have  studied 
d  his  greatness, 
less,  his  perfec- 
e  to  be  traced 


to  this  cause.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say 
he  was  too  great  to  be  fettered  by 
rules,  too  original  to  descend  to  imi- 
tation. The  fact  was  he  had  never 
heard  of  rules,  and  he  knew  of  nothing 
to  imitate :  whatever  he  did  he  did 
firom  himself  and  his  own  inspiration 
alone.  He  gathered  sometimes,  from 
reading,  the  materials  of  his  combina- 
tions ;  but  in  the  mode  of  combining 
he  censulted  himself,  and  himself 
alone.  He  portrayed  what  he  saw 
or  could  himself  conceive  from  that 
sight,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  It  ia 
that  which  makes  his  plays  so  emi- 
nently, and  beyond  any  other  work 
produced  by  man  exeept  fiomer*s 
Iliady  descriptive  of  the  human  heart. 
It  is  to  the  same  cause  that  his  fre- 
quent, and  to  some  painful,  violation 
of  the  unities  is  to  be  ascribed.  He 
jumbled  together  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous,  the  heroic  and  the  woridly, 
the  generous  and  tbe  selfish,  beesase 
he  found  them  so  jnmbled  together  in 
iM  lifo  ;  just  as  Homer  gsves  ns  al- 
tematdy  the  speeebes  In  a  oooncil  of 
the  gods,  and  tbe  details  of  roestiBg 
and  broiling  the  soldiers*  dinnen — 
the  death  of  a  hero,  and  the  terrors  of 
a  poltroon. 

In  .£schy]iBS,  eombfaied  with  this 
simplicity  so  eminently  and  pecnliarly 
eharacteristic  of  the  first  assemblages 
of  men,  we  find,  at  tbe  same  time,  the 
grandeur  and  loftiness  of  thought 
which  is  not  less  remaricable  in  the 
herdc  ages.  So  generally  is  this  qna- 
lity  observed  in  his  dramas,  so  strongly 
does  it  pervade  his  thonf^,  that  it 
is  generally  regarded  as  thdr  main 
characteristic.  There  is  no  great 
variety  of  subjects  in  his  plays.  He  had 
not,  like  Schiller,  Alfieri,  or  ComeiUe^ 
the  book  of  history  spread  out  before 
him,  and  all  the  tragic  incidents  which 
have  occurred  since  the  beginning* 
of  time  laid  open  for  lus  sdection. 
Like  the  other  tragic  dramatists  of 
Greece,  a  few  mythological  legends 
taken  fh>m  its  early  annals,  and  diief- 
ly  from  the  disasters  which  followed 
the  return  of  the  chie&  fh>m  the  Siege 
of  Troy,  formed  the  sole  subjects  on 
^ich  his  genius  was  exerted.  Seven 
only  of  his  dramas  have  come  down 
to  our  times,  and  they  rdate  entirely 
to  these  subjects ;  but  they  are  snA- 
oient  to  demonstrate  the  vastness  and 
miyesty  of  his  genius,  and  to  render 
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credible  what  is  toU  oi  the  prodigions 
impression  which  they  produced  upon 
the  AtheBian  aBcBeseee.  Antiqm^ 
has  not  left  as  another  compoeition  so 
siiblime  as  his  Ppometheua  Vmctus-^ 
oae  in  which  the  nohle  and  beroie  qaa- 
.Uties  are  so  finely  dispkyed,  ai^  the 
self-saerifice  of  a  generous  and  devot- 
ed mind  is  so  ton^ingly  portrayed. 
One  ia  almost  tempted  to  think,  in- 
deed, that  the  work  was  inspired ;  and 
that  to  the  vision  of  the  poet  were 
foreshadowed  by  a  prophetic  ]»nd 
the  approaching  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  all  the  wond^a  which 
ia  snbseqvent,  and  espedidly  in  the 
present  times,  have  followed  tiie  ap- 
plication of  FBU3  to  the  agency,  and 
to  augment  the  power  of  man.  Im 
other  tragedies,  particnlariv  The  Seven 
agamst  Thehu^  the  heroic,  and  in 
the  Aganunmon  and  the  EumenideB 
the  terrible,  are  equally  strongly  por- 
tngred ;  and  tf  we  would  learn  what 
is  the  spirit  which  has  rendered  Greece 
immortal — ^what  it  was  that  animated 
its  andes,  inspired  its  poets,  furnished 
images  to  its  artists,,  and  produced 
the  thunder  of  its  orators — ^perhaps 
we  shall  nowhere  find  it  so  entire  as 
in  the  Plays  of  iBschylus. 

Lyric  poetry  forms  so  considerable 
and  important  a  part  of  Greektragedy, 
that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  think 
that  with  them  the  drama  was  the 
accompaniment  of  the  chorus,  not  the 
chores  of  the  drama.  It  is  on  the 
strophes  and  antistrophes  tiiat  the 
grettbest  powers  of  the  poet  are  exert- 
ed, and  the  dramas  which  were  most 
popular  ia  Athens  were  not  so  much 
those  in  which  there  occurred  the 
most  pathetic  incidenta,  the  most 
moving  stage  effiBct,  but  those  in 
wliidi  the  beauties  of  lyric  poetry 
were  most  stron^y  displayed  in  the 
bursts  and  rhapsodies  of  the  chorus. 
To  US  who  are  accustomed  to  go  to 
^  theatre  for  a  diflbrent  oliject,  and 
expect  to  have  omr  interest  excited 
by  the  development  of  a  st<Ry  at  its 
moat  entranemg  epoch,  or  our  foel- 
ings  metved  by  catastrophes  of  the 
most  heart-rending  descriptioii,  this 
restraint  vohmtariiy  imposed  upon 
themselves  by  the  Greek  dramatists 
apfMars  not  a  little  strange ;  and  ac- 
coreiBgly  in  the  Bride  of  Memnm^ 
when  it  was  undertaken  by  SchiHer, 
Idl  the  magic  of  bis  lyric  muse  camot 


prevent  the  strophes  and  antistrophes 
of  the  first  and  second  choruses  from 
being  often  felt  as  wearisome.  We 
long  to  get  on  with  the  story,  to  see 
the  issoe  of  a  piece  in  which  we  have 
become  so  stronely  interested,  the 
denouement  of  die  oomplicat»)n  of 
events  in  which  the  principal  person- 
ages seem  hopelessly  involved ;  and 
cannot  help  feeing  provoked  when,  in- 
stead, wo  are  often  presented  with  the 
moml  reflections  of  the  chorus  on  the 
events  which  are  in  progress.  But  with 
the  Greeks  those  moral  reflections, 
clothed  in  magnificent  lyric  verse, 
seem  to  have  formed  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  drama ;  and  the  inci- 
dents appear  often  to  have  been 
adopted  or  imagined  diiefly  to  form 
the  groundwork  of  thdr  introduction. 
So  strongly  had  this  idea  taken  pos- 
session of  their  mmds  that  it  appears 
even  in  their  comie  poets ;  and,  ac- 
cordbigly,  Aristophanes  h«s  exertod 
all  his  powers  on  hiachorasea,  many  of 
which  are  ^  the  very  highest  genius 
and  power.  This  peculiarity  essen- 
tialiy  distingui^iea  the  drama  of 
Grreece  from  tiiat  of  modem  Europe,^ 
and  must  never  be  tost  sight  of  in 
comparing  tte  ehef-  d^cmerei  of  the 
two  schools.  A  little  consideration 
will  show  to  what  causes  the  diff)er- 
ence  has  been  owing,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  principles  of  the  one  are 
^)plicable  to  the  other. 

In  modem  times  the  drama  is 
looked  to  mainly  for  tolling  an  intor- 
esting  story,  and  excithig  the  feel- 
ings' by  the  vivid  portraiture  of  its 
catastrophe ;  and  everything  is  with 
reason  rejected,  or  considered  injuri- 
ous, whidi  interferes  with  that  one 
paramount  ol^t.  The  whole  events 
of  the  worid,  frtnn  Semiramis  and  Sesos- 
tris,  to  Queen  Mary  imd  Napoleon, 
form  the  subjects  of  the  drama ;  and 
as  they  can  be  supposed  to  be  familiar 
only  to  a  very  limited  part  of  the 
au(uence,  and  even  to  them  in  their 
general  outline  only,  the  bringhEig  for- 
ward of  the  story  is  tiie  object  which 
both  the  audience  expect  and  the 
poet  aims  at  effecting.  Moral  reflec- 
tions, exhortations  to  doty,  lamenta- 
tions on  Hkt  cruelty  of  late  and  the 
hacddestinyof  mortaIa,b7third  parties 
are  not  required,  and  would  be  felt  as 
miqilaced.  The  audience  have  enough 
of  them  in  the  polpit  and  in  schools^ 
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in  works  on  morality  and  religion, 
wliicli  are  in  everybody's  liands, 
in  a  faith  which  satisfies  the  crav- 
ings of  the  hnman  mind  on  the 
most  important  subject  of  hnman 
thought.  But  in  ancient  times  the 
case  in  ail  these  respects  was  enUrelv 
the  reverse,  and  thence  the  great  dif- 
ferences of  their  drama  from  that  of 
modem  days.  The  incidents  or  catas- 
trophes on  which  thehr  tragedies  were 
formed  were  few  and  nniversally 
known.  The  woes  of  the  Atrids,  the 
curse  worked  out  on  Pelops*  line,  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  the  gloomy  pro- 

Shecies  of  Cassandra,  the  return  of 
lenelaus,  the  murder  of  Agamemnon, 
the  tenderness  of  Andromache,  and  a 
few  similar  incidents,  almost  all  of 
which  are  to  be  found  sketched  out 
in  Homer*s  Ody9$ey^  comprised  the 
whole  circle  of  their  tragic  subjecU. 
There  could  be  little  gained  by  rous- 
ing the  feelings  from  the  development 
of  the  incidents,  for  they  were  univer- 
sally known :  going  to  the  theatre,  to 
.  the  Athenians,  was  like  our  reading  a 
novel  for  the  second  or  third  time, 
when,  the  story  being  known,  the 
mind  dwells  chiefly  on  the  beauty  of 
the  language,  or  the  fidelity  of  the 
picture  of  nature. 

The  ancierUs  Jtad  no  churches  or  re* 
vealed  religion.  The  oratory  and  in- 
structions of  the  pulpit,  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  a  sphitual  faith,  were  to 
them  alike  unknown.  Works  on  reli- 
gion did  not  exist:  their  devotion 
consisted  entirely  in  the  observances 
of  a  few  well-known  forms,  the  pay- 
ing of  certain  prescribed  saaifices. 
Morality  and  natural  theology  were 
indeed  taught  in  the  academies,  but 
the  tuition  was  so  extremely  ex- 
pensive, and  books,  being  all  written, 
were  so  very  costly,  that  the  study  of 
these  subjects  was  confined  to  the 
very  highest  dass  of  the  community. 
The  great  body  even  of  the  free  por- 
tion of  the  community,  itself  but  a 
small  frtuition  of  the  whole,  had,  prac- 
tically speaking,  no  other  school  of 
politics  but  the  Forum— of  morality 
and  reUgion^  but  the  Theatre.  The 
chorus  nttered  the  reflectioos  of  hu- 
manly on  the  virtues  and  vices  dis- 
pUyed  by  the  persons  on  the  stage, 
of  a  devout  spirit  on  the  mysteri- 
ous dispensations  of  Providence  or 
Pate  in  bringing  them  about.    The 


modems  go  to  the  tragic  theatre 
to  be  interested  or  moved :  the  an- 
cients went  to  be  interested,  moved, 
and  initructed;  and  the  chorus  was 
the  monthpiece  by  which  the  poet,  in 
exquisite  verse,  conveyed  that  in- 
straction.  Thence  its  constant  use ;  . 
thence  its  never  being  felt  by  them  as 
wearisome.  Strong  as  the  thirst  for 
excitement  and  novelty  is  among 
men,  the  thirst  for  satisfaction  and 
light  on  their  fate  here  and  hereafter 
is  still  stronger.  In  almost  every 
community  of  modem  Europe,  the 
feelings  and  passions  are  more  power- 
fully roused  by  the  pulpit,  where 
freedom  is  allowed  to  its  eloquence, 
than  by  all  the  pathos  of  the  stage; 
and  the  reflecting  portion  of  mankind 
will  be  ever  more  strongly  attracted  by 
considerations  which  point  to  their 
own  fate^  here  or  hereafter,  than  by 
the  most  powerful  delineation  of  the 
fate,  how  mournful  or  interesting 
soever,  of  others. 

To  an  intelligent  bein^,  who  be- 
gins to  reflect  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  of  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, of  virtue  and  vice,  of  happi- 
ness and  misery,  which  this  world 
presents,  and  which  all  experience 
more  or  less  in  life,  the  most  natural 
and  interesting  object  of  thought  and 
inquiry  is,  what  governs  the  world? 
Is  there  an  order  in  hnman  afifairs,  or 
is  everything  regulated  by  chance? 
Is  virtue  destined  to  ultimate  reward, 
or  vice  to  be  ever  triumphant  ?  Does 
a  supreme  and  beneficent  Being  watch 
over  our  progress,  or  are  we  the  vic- 
tims of  a  blind  and  inexorable  Fate  ? 
Is  there  another  world,  the  scene  of 
final  rewards  and  punishments  ;  or  is 
death  an  eternal  sleep,  and  this  world 
the  final  theatre  on  which  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions  are  made  ma- 
nifest? It  is  to  these  refiecdons, 
which  spring  up  inevitably  in  every 
intelligent  and  thonghtftd  mind  on 
the  contemplation  of  the  events 
around  us,  that  the  choras  of  the 
Greek  drama  was  intended  to  give 
vent.  They  were  clothed  in  verse, 
but  they  were  in  general  inspired  by 
the  spMt  of  devoUon,  or  the  visions 
of  an  inquiring  philosophy;  they 
were  written  in  irthm,  but  their  ideas 
were  such  as  miffht  have  been  con- 
ceived by  the  mmds  of  Socrates  or 
Plato.    Every  scholar  knows  how 
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constantly  this  is  the  case  in  Greek 
tnu;edie8 ;  and  how  manjr  lof^  ideas 
and  sablime  feelings,  briefly  bat 
powerfally  expressed,  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  their  strophes.  In 
them  we  see  strongly  depicted  the 
doubts  and  fear*  which  inevitably 
arise  in  the  hnman  mind,  unsupported 
by  revelation,  on  the  contemplation 
of  the  varied  threads  of  hnman  af- 
fairs. The  natural  man  is  painted  in- 
quiring, but  apprehensive;  anxious, 
but  uncertain;  inclined  to  devotion, 
but  yet  sceptical ;  and,  if  we  desired 
any  other  proof  than  subsequent  his- 
tory has  afforded  of  the  necessity  of  a 
revelation,  and  the  inestimable  bless- 
ings it  has  conferred  on  mankind,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  doubts  and 
wishes,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  de- 
sires and  yet  dread,  of  the  strophes 
of  ^schylus  and  Euripides. 

These  considerations  explain  not 
only  the  constant  use  of  the  chorus, 
but  two  other  peculiarities  of  Greek 
tragedy,  which,  at  first  sight,  to  us  ap- 
pear not  a  little  extraordinary.  These 
are  the  oxtremelv  limited  range  of  sub- 
jects to  which  their  pieces  were  con- 
fined, and  the  strict  observance  of  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  which  they  in 
general  observed.  We  say  in  general, 
for  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  they 
were  invariably  attended  to.  In  the 
Agamemnon  of  ^schylus,  the  first 
scene  represents  the  receipt  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Troy  by  the 
bale-fires,  which  conveyed  it  from 
beacon  to  beacon,  across  the  iBgean 
Sea  to  Argos,  while  soon  Agamemnon 
himself  is  introduced  ;  although,  un- 
less he  had  travelled  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  he  conid  not 
have  so  quickly  followed  the  news  of 
his  victory.  In  the  Evmenides  of  the 
same  poet,  the  scene  is  first  laid  in 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
afterwards  in  a  temple  in  the  Fomm 
of  Athens.  But  these  were  the  ex- 
ceptions, not  the  rule.  In  general 
they  strictly  observed  the  unities,  and 
a  few  well-known  incidents  of  a  few 
families  formed  the  repeated  and  ex- 
clusive subject  of  their  dramas.  The 
reason  was,  that  these  incidents  were 
calculated  to  rouse  the  emotions  or 
suggest  the  reflections  which  it  was 
the  principal  object  of  the  poet  to 
awaken  in  the  breasts  of  his  audi- 
ence ;  and  any  different  or  more  com- 


plicated story  would  disturb  the  unity 
of  emotion  thus  produced.  Thev  thus 
chose  a  few  simple,  mournful,  and 
wdl-known  incidents  for  the  subjects 
of  their  dramatic  pencils,  for  the  same 
reason  that  Raphael,  the  Caraccis, 
and  Murillo,  passing  bv  the  endless 
variety  of  subjects  which  history  pre- 
sented, confined  themselves  in  |^ne- 
ral  to  the  representation  of  the  simple 
and  well-known  events  of  our  Savi- 
our's life,  and  sought,  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  holy  families,  maternal  tender- 
ness, or  infant  innocence,  to  awaken 
a  deeper  emotion,  because  more  gene- 
rally felt,  than  could  be  product  by 
the  most  laboured  representation  of 
the  novel  and  varied  incidents  of 
profane  history.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
said  that  the  object  of  painting  was 
the  representation  of  ^^genertd  na- 
ture,**— that  is,  nature  detached  from 
local  and  individual  peculiarity ;  and 
the  same  principles  determined  the 
Greek  dramatists  in  the  choice  of 
their  subjects,  and  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing them,  equally  as  the  Italian 
planters  in  their  exquisite  representa- 
tions of  Scripture  incidents. 

w£schy]us  had  a  mind  not  only 
lofty,  but  deeply  imbued  with  that  es- 
sential element  of  all  real  elevation — 
moral  and  religious  impressions.  That 
his  mind  was  ardent,  his  feelings 
warm,  his  Imagination  creative,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  intensity 
of  his  expressions,  and  the  vividness 
of  his  conceptions ;  but  through  them 
all  wo  discern  breaking  out,  Uke  the 
sun  through  the  clouds,  the  light  of  a 
noble  and  religious  spirit.  In  this 
respect  he  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  who 
aim  chiefly  at  the  representation  of 
the  intensity  of  passion,  the  pathos  of 
woe,  without  any  regard  to  the 
moral  consequences  of  actions,  or 
any  attempt  to  trace  a  just  adminis- 
tration of  Providence  in  this  compli- 
cated thread  of  human  events.  So 
strongly  was  this  tendency  con- 
spicuous in  the  compositions  of  these 
great  dramatists,  that  it  came  to  be 
considered  as  the  main  object  of  the 
art^  and  accordingly  Anstotle  says 
that  the  end  of  tragedy  is  the  paint- 
ing of  the  human  heart.  In  iEschylus, 
again,  although  this  essential  element 
in  the  production  of  interest  is  by  no 
means  overlooked,  yet  it  is  considered 
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as  sabor^nate  to  tbe  yet  higlier 
object  of  inooksatiog  moral  Cratfas, 
ftad  roosiog  to  ^e  perfomuuioe  of 
bermc  datj.  Alone  of  aU  tbe  Greek 
poets,  be  seems  to  bave  obtuned  a 
glimpse  of  iSie  monX  adntnistratioii 
of  tbe  Sapreme  Being.  Tbat  tbis 
world  IS  tbe  seene  nd  tbe  com- 
mencement, as  H  were,  of  moral 
retribotion,  and  tbat  God  will  visit 
tbe  sins  of  tbe  fatbers  upon  tbe 
ebildren,  is  as  Btron^^y  and  clearly 
annomioed  in  bis  tragedies  as  in  the 
commandments  wbicb  were  revealed 
to  Moses.  In  tbe  Euimemdeg^  tbib 
Fnries  are  made  to  say — 

**  With  scourge  and  wiih  "but 
We  prostrate  <he  man 
Who,  itrith  smooth- woyen  wile, 
And  a  iair«£ued  smile. 
Hath  planted  a-snare  ior  bis  friend; 
Thongn  fleet  we  shall  find  him, 
Though  strong  we  shall  bind  him, 
Who  planted  a  snare  for  Ina  friend. 

This  work  of  labour  eameit, 
This  teak  sevenet,  alemei*, 
Let  none  remove  from  us. 
To  all  their  due  we  render 
Each  deeolpr  marked  offender, 
Our  searcninff  eje  repvoreth. 
Though  Uiaiml  Jotb  nmovu 
From  his  Olympian  gWiy, 
Ahhorred  of  all,  and  goiy« 
The  Maids  of  £rebus. 

For  the  Furies  work  really 
¥eiweaaioe  unsparing, 
Sunuy  and  sieadilj 
Ruin  preparing. 
Dark  crimes  strictly  noted, 
Sure-memoried  thej  store  them ; 
And  judgment  onoe  voted, 
Prajers  vainlj  implore  them ; 
For  thej  know  no  oommmiien 
With  the  hright-throned  union 
Of  the  gods  of  the  day : 
Where  the  liring  appear  net, 
Where  the  pale  shades  near  not, 
In  regieni  aelightiesB, 
Ail  sunless  and  sightless, 
Thej  dwell  far  away." 

— Blackix*8  ^»<%/iea,  i.  206. 

Tbese  considerations,  while  tbey 
explaa  tbe  canses  to  wbicb  tbe 
general  observance  of  ^e  unities  by 
the  great  dramatists  was  owing,  point 
oat  the  degree  in  wbicb  it  is  expe- 
dient to  attend  to  tbem  in  tbe 
remantic  drama  of  modem  Eorope. 
AkiKrogb  tiie  ioealoating  of  moral 
precepts,  and  tbe  deducing  of  stiik- 
mg  reflections  from  a  single  tragic 
event,  is  still  a  principal  oliject  in 
tragedy,  and  is  tbe  keystone,  as  It 


wm,  in  die  arcb  of  the  poet* s  lane, 
it  is  neither  its  only  nor  its  principal 
oblect  To  tell  an  interesteg  <or 
pathetic  stoiy,  and  bring  it  fbrablj 
before  tbe  eyes  of  the  spectators  bj 
tbe  delinea^n  of  its  most  momertows 
scenes,  is  the  olject  of  tbe  draoui  ba 
onr  times;  and  thravfore  a  nnok 
wider  latitade  is  admissible  than  was 
permitted,  in  general,  to  the  tragediaBs 
of  antiquity.  Considerable  interral 
oi  tiaie,  e^>ecia]ly  between  one  act 
and  anotha:,  and  fivqoent  change  ef 
pUoe  from  one  scene  or  sot  !• 
another,  is  not  only  admisnble,  bvt 
often  adds  Teiy  powerMly  to  the 
effect  of  tbe  piece,  by  transpsttii^ 
the  andieaoe  to  different  plnoss, 
wiiers  tbe  events  in  piogressin  bna^ 
ing  about  the  final  catastrophe  wera 
separately  preparing,  Tbe  spectator 
thus  obtams  tbe  ianght  aeeeesary  to 
a  foM  oompr^ensikni  of  the  story  in 
a  mc»re  interesting  and  dramatic  wi^ 
tiian  by  baThig  tbem  narrated,  as  is 
nnavoidable  in  tkie  classical  drama, 
in  long  prelkninaiy  speeches.  & 
sees  tiunn  actually  In  preparation  hy 
tbe  actors  bi  th»  piece.  Yet  lias  this 
latitude,  wbidi  widens  so  materially 
the  bounds,  and  enhances  the  interast 
of  the  drama,  its  limits ;  and  to  bo 
cause,  perhaps,  is  tbe  degradation  of 
tbe  stage  in  onr  times  so  mnch  owing 
88  to  tbe  flagrant  abuse  of  the  en- 
larged facilities  for  prodooing  interest 
BOW  afforded  to  tbe  poet.  W^st  the 
lioiits  that  should  be  obsenred  are 
is  sufficiently  evident  i^psm  tbe  cor- 
responding principles  which  mnst  be 
obsenred,  and  can  mevtr  be  violated 
with  impunity  in  tho  other  fine  arts. 
Tbe  great  unity  to  be  observed  in 
them  all  is  UNrrr  of  £iio«iov;  and 
tbat  unity  never  yet  was  violated 
in  any  waUc  of  genius  withovt  seri- 
ous detriment,  it  may  be  inevi- 
table ruin,  to  tbe  artistes  ooocep- 
tion.  To  the  erroneous  ideas  which 
prevail  on  this  subject,  and  the  extra- 
vagant latitude  in  p^nt  of  time  and 
place,  as  well  as  character,  now  gene- 
rally taken  both  by  our  Bomanee 
writers  and  our  Dramatic  poets, 
we  ascribe  the  generally  admhted 
degradation  of  tn^^edy  in  omr  tisaes; 
and  from  the  same  cause  we  antifli- 
pate  tbe  rapid  dedlne  in  puUic  esti- 
mation, and  final  extimAioa,  <:^  SBsny 
of  the  novds  now  highest  in  repiuta- 
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and  In  whick  the  Ivigliteflt 
genius  has  been  displayecL 

Ko  one  need  be   told  to  what 
inioence    the   geMural  diffoBlon    of 
tiMee  idem^  erraDeoos  as  they  appear 
to  «f  is  to  be  ascnbed.  Sodi  was  tbe 
fenras  of  SBAKSPsiuEUi,  so  bright  is 
tkt  halo  of  his  glory,  so  daszting  tlie 
^%ilg«nee  of  his  faoM,  that  the  e3ree  of 
his  irecshipperB  hare  been  wcdhMgh 
blinded  in  the  oontempbtion  of  tL 
They  have  oome  to  wcmmip  him  in  his 
fuiftls  and  eooentrieities    eqaallf  as 
in  his  exceUencies;  they  hare  thought 
he  became  great  from  having  violated 
the  nnities— not  fai  spite  of  that  viola- 
tton.    His  fame,  so  far  from  dedin- 
iog,  has  Tttibly  and  rapidly  increased 
in  later  times;  with  the  extension  of 
odocation,  the  spread  oi  inteUi^enoe, 
and  the  more  frequent  admission  of 
the  middle  class  into  the  theatres, 
the  teowledge  of  his  works  has  been 
immensely  extended,  both  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  Hemisphere;  and  so 
great  has  been  the  mflnenoe  of  his 
imagination,  that  it  has  effected  an 
almost  total  reiFolvtion  in  the  cha- 
racter of  dramatic  writing  thronghont 
the  world.     This  change   may  be 
peroeived  aBke  in  the  oldest  as  the 
yooageat  states :   it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  it  is  roost  oonspicnoas  on 
the  boards  of  Parts   or   Berlin,   of 
London  or   New   York.      Foreign 
critics  of  aD  nations  now  Tie  whh 
each  other  in  doing  homage  to  his 
exoeUesoe :  inscribed  on  the  boards 
of  his  hoose  m  Stratford-on-Avon 
to  be  foand  the  names  of  the 
of  the  hnman  race, 
equally  jost  and  geae« 
appreciation  of  his 'genios  ht 
Tiflemahi,   in    Schlegel,    in   Dacis, 
and   ki  Bonterwek.      Whether   the 
romantic  sdnxd,  which  has  in  con- 
sequence  succeeded  in  the    Froich 
and  German  capitals  to  the  dassical, 
and  produced  such  a  prodigious  flood 
«f  horrors  and  atrodtira  on  the  stage, 
is  the  true  school  of  draaatic  excel- 
ieoee,  and  inll  permanently  supplant 
the  severe  simpUdty  of  the  Greek 
original,  is  a  very  different  questioa, 
apon  which  future  times  will  probably 
have  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
jast  condnsion. 

This  extraordinary  and  colossal 
tene-^teeond  only  to  that  of  Aris* 
iotie  amoag  mankind^  and  more  sur- 


are 


prising  than  that  of  the  immortal 
Stagyrite,  because  earned  by  one  com- 
paratively humble  and  uaedocated— 4a 
to  be  aocribed  to  a  comlrination  of 
powen  in  Shakspeare^s  mind  so  peen- 
liar  and  extraordinary,  that  it  would 
pass  lor  incredible  and  unnatural,  if 
not  attested  in  the  dearest  and  most 
indisputaible  msnner  by  his  writings. 
In  all  istdlects,  indeed,  of  the  very 
highest  order,  there  is  a  cenirai  pawet 
which  can  direct  its  faculties  at  wiU 
in  almost  any  dkection,  and  powers 
adequate  to  the  earning  of  fame  in 
almost  any   department  of  human 
thoaght.    This  pimttic  power  is  per- 
haps the  dearest  proof  of  great  capa- 
c^ ;  and  as  it  is  the  quaEty  most 
completely  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary men,  so  it  is  the  one  the  exist- 
ence  of  which  is  most   rdactantly 
adaritted,  at  least  by  oontemporary 
envy.    Man  can  bear  with  patiraoe, 
though  not  without  secret  repining, 
theemhnnce  of  a  man  in  one  line; 
but  emiaeBoe  in  more  than  one  is 
sndi  a  mortification  to  self-love  in 
others,  that  it  never  frdls  to  sth:  up  the 
most  general  and  acrimonious  opposi- 
tion.    Hence  the  violent  resistanoe 
always  made  to  a  man  celebrated  in 
one  line  acquiring  distinction,  or  even 
bdnff   allowed   common  justice,  in 
another:  it  is  the  invasion  of  a  beauty 
into  the  territory  of  a  wit.    But  in 
Shakspeare^s  mind  there  is  presented 
such  a  combination  of  various  and 
seemingly  contradictory  qualities,  as 
might  seem  incredible,   and   never, 
peniaps,    existed   in   so  striking   a 
degree  in  any  hnman  being. 

That  he  was  supremely  great  in  the 
pathetic,  need  be  told  to  none  who 
recollect  the  scenes  of  tenderness  in 
Juliet — of  sorrow  in  Desdemona.  That 
he  was  deeply  imbued  by  the  terrible, 
and  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  chords 
whkh  awaken  horror  in  the  human 
heart,  is  proved  by  the  worid-cdebrity 
of  Macbeth— the  thrilling  power  of 
Hamlet.  That  he  was  acquidated 
with  every,  even  the  most  secret 
pangs  of  jealousy,  is  evinced  in  the 
astuteness  of  lago's art,  and  thepangs 
of  the  Moor*s  suffering.  Henry  Y.  and 
Julius  0»sar  demonstrate  that  he 
could  avail  himself  at  will  of  all  the 
heart-stirring  feelings  of  patriotism 
and  heroism ;  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
of  the  whole  arts  of  seductive  love  and 
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qneenly  laaipiiifioence.  That  he  was 
a  great  rhetorician,  Is  abundantly 
proved  by  many  of  his  orations,  parti- 
cularly those  of  Bmtns  and  Antony  in 
Julma  Ctsfor— perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect imitation  of  the  condensed  elo- 
quence of  antiqoity  which  modem 
times  has  afforded.  That  his  imagi- 
nation was  "  dipped  in  the  orient 
hues  of  hearen,"  need  be  told  to  none 
who  recollect  the  exqnisite  visions  of 
Miranda  and  Jnliet.  Varioos  charm- 
ing detached  pieces  prove  that  his 
poetical  genios  was  of  the  very  high- 
est description,  and  that  if  he  had  not 
been  the  first  dramatist,  he  certainly 
wonld  have  been  one  oif  the  greatest 
lyric  poets  of  England.  Amidst  this 
varied  assemblage  of  the  most  won- 
derful dramatic  and  poetical  powers, 
his  writings  exhibit  the  closest  obser- 
vation of  ordinary  nature,  the  most 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
maxims  of  worldly  prudence,  and  the 
clearest  perception  of  the  selfish  prin- 
ciples which  in  general  actuate  the 
great  bulk  of  men.  While  the  vision- 
ary and  imaginative  turn  to  his  works 
for  the  finest  conceptions  of  romantic 
and  highly-wrought  fancy,  the  men 
of  the  world  discover  in  them  the 
most  profound  maxims  of  practical 
wisdom,  the  deepest  insight  into  the 
secret  workings  of  self-love  in  the 
human  heart. 

Not  only  are  Shakspeare's  powers 
thus  varied,  and  his  characters  thus 
diversified,  but  in  the  delineation  of 
the  shades  of  individual  character,  he 
is  equally  graphic  and  discriminating. 
He  not  only  draws  to  perfection  the 
opposite  characters  of  the  hero  and 
the  poltroon,  the  generous  and  the 
selfish,  the  confiding  and  the  jealous, 
the  aristocrat  and  the  democrat,  the 
miser  and  the  prodigal,  the  tender  wo- 
man and  the  coquette,  the  faithful  and 
the  voluptuous,  but  he  portrays  with 
exquisite  skill  all  the  traits  which 
distinguish  the  individual  of  each  of 
these  classes  who  Is  brought  upon  the 
boards.  In  this  respect  he  is  far 
before  .Sschylus,  and  greatly  supe- 
rior oven  to  Schiller.  Delineation  of 
individual  character,  indeed,  so  great 
an  object  on  the  modem  stage,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  less  attended 
to  In  the  dramas  of  antiquity ;  and  in 
JEschylus,  in  particular,  it  seems  to 
have  been  scarcely  ever  attempted. 


[Jme, 


Their  ohject  was  to  represent  i 
in  the  a6c<rac^— not  the  passion  of  par- 
ticular diaracters ;  just  as  the  object 
of  their  ideal  statuary  was  to  por- 
tray manly  or  female  b^ty  in  general, 
not  the  charms  of  particuUur  persons  or 
races.  But  In  Shakspeare  not  only  is 
the  general  character  perfectlpr  pre- 
serve but  the  traits  of  the  individual 
are  sedulously  attended  to.  The  am- 
bition of  Richard  III.  Is  quite  different 
from  that  of  Macbeth ;  the  hMX>ism  of 
Henry  v.  from  that  of  Goriolanus; 
the  love  of  Juliet  from  the  reveries  of 
Miranda :  and  of  his  characters  may 
traly  be  said,  what  has  been  oflen 
observed  of  those  in  the  liiad^  that  If 
we  hear  one  of  the  speeches  read,  we 
can  tell,  before  we  know  the  name, 
from  whom  it  has  proceeded.  It  is 
to  this  astonishing  power  of  drawing 
Individual  character,  and  the  entire 
justness  and  graphic  troth  of  the  por- 
traits that  are  presented,  that  the 
prodigious  and  universal  fame  of 
Shakspeare  Is  to  be  ascribed.  Like 
Homer,  Cervantes,  and  Scott,  he  haa 
sounded  the  deepest  abysses  of  the 
human  heart,  and  yet  has  done  this 
with  so  accurate  an  eye,  and  traced 
his  delineations  with  so  graphic  a 
hand,  that  men  of  all  countries  and  of 
all  ages  recognise  In  his  characters 
not  only  the  qualities,  but  almost  Uie 
yery  persons  whom  they  have  known 
from  their  infancy,  or  often  met  with 
in  real  life. 

As  this  graphic  eye,  deep  refiecUon, 
and  plastic  power  have  been  the 
j^t  pillars  of  Shakspeare*s  fame,  so 
It  is  to  them  that  his  principal  defbcta 
are  to  be  ascribed.  Though  by  no 
means  uninformed,  and  eminently 
capable,  as  many  of  his  historical 
plays,  particularly  Julius  C^esar^ 
Coriolanus,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  OtheUoy 
and  Uenrjf  V.  demonstrate,  of  embo- 
dying, with  consummate  skill,  and  no- 
small  amount  of  knowledge,  the 
ideas  and  manners  of  difierent  ages 
in  his  leading  characters,  he  yet  had 
not  received  so  refined  an  education  as 
to  have  subjected  all  his  powers  to  a 
delicate  and  overralmg  taste.  He 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  rales  or 
maxims  in  art  Aristotle  and 
Horace  were  alike  unknown  to 
him :  the  influence  of  the  Spanish 
stage  is  very  conspicuous  in  his  writ- 
ings ;  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  Lope 
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de  Vega's  tOQgne.  What  he  did  he  did 
of  4ii8  own  inspiration  alone,  without 
anj  aid  from  the  efforts  or  experience 
of  others.    If  this  pecnliarity  in  his 
situation  justly  adds  to  our  estimate 
of  his  powers,  and  has,  perhaps,  added 
to  the  force,  and  certainly  to  the 
variety,  of  his  conceptions,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  occasioned  the  blemishes 
which  so  often  strilie  foreigners  with 
astonishment,  and  which,  even  to  his 
greatest  admirers,  must  often  be  the 
subject  of  regret.    He  mad«  no  selec- 
tion in  the  objects  or  characters  which 
he  drew ;  on  the  contrary,  he  appears 
to  hare  designedly  jumbled  them  all 
together,  as  we  so  often  meet  them  in 
juxtaposition  in  real  life.    He  put  a 
gravedigger  beside  a  prince,  a  hero 
beside  a  ^cophant,    an    angel   of 
sweetness  beside  a  demon  of  hell,  in 
order  apparently  to  bring  out  more 
effectually,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  the 
striking  (^position  and  diversity  of 
their  characters.    There  is  no  doubt 
that,  b^  so  doing,  he  often  enhanced 
the  rebef  with  which  his  characters 
stand  forth  from  their  canyass;  but 
at  the  same   time  he  unavoidably 
destroyed  the  most  material  of  all 
unities,  that  of  emotion.    It  is  this 
which  so  often  makes  it  difficult  for 
persons  of  a  refined  and  cultivated 
taste  to  read  for  any  length  of  time 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  and  renders 
thoee  of  Schiller,  to  such  persons,  the 
source  of  much  greater  gratification. 
The  powers  of  the  latter  were  less — 
his   knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
not    so    deep «-  his    description    of 
character    greatly  inferior;   but  his 
taste    was    much     superior.      The 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  the  grave 
and  the  gay,  grandeur  and  buffoon- 
ery,   lofty  tragedy   and  low  farce, 
are  never  by  hmi,  as  in  the  English 
dramatist,  brought  into  close  proxi- 
mity.   The  frame  of  mind  into  which 
we  are  thrown  at  the  commencement 
of  one  of  his  pieces  continues  with  no 
alteration,  save  that  of  the  interest 
being  enhanced,  to  the  very  end : 
whereas,    in   Shakspeare,    we    are 
expected  to  mourn  and  rejoice,  to 
laugh,  to  cry,  to  admire,  and  despise 
alternately  and   directly  after  each 
other ;  and  we  experience,  in  conse- 
quence, somewhat  of  the  painful  feel- 
ings witfi  which  we  would  regard,  in 
one  of  Raphael's  Holy  Families,  a 
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Flemish  Fran  of  Rubens,  or,  in  a 
comer  of  one  of  the  historical  pieces 
of  Caracci,  a  group  of  the  boors  of 
Ostade. 

When  it  is  said,  however,    that 
Shakspeare  became  great  by  disre- 
garding the  unities,  and  presenting 
Uie  mixture  of  character,  times,  and 
places  on  the  stage,  which  occur  to  all 
in  real  life,  the  assertion  is  incorrect 
in  point  of  fact,  and  the  inference 
unfounded  in  point  of  reason.    So  far 
from  his  finest  dramas,    and   thos& 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
best  adi^)ted  for  the  stage,  being  con- 
structed in  defiance  of  the  unities, 
they  follow  them  nearly  as  closely  a» 
^schylus  or  Soph<5i;les  do,  and  owe 
then:   enchaining    interest    to    that 
observance.    The  charming  pastoral 
piece  of  Ai  You  Like  It^  from  which 
modem  genius,  embodied  in   Miss 
Helen  Fancit*s  conceptions,  has  made 
so  charming   a  creation,  is — if  we 
except  the  £?t  act,  where  the  wrest- 
ling scene  is  displayed— a  complete 
Greek  pastoral.    Romeo  and  Juliet — if 
the  digression  to  Mantua  and  the  in- 
terview with  the  apothecaiy  are  with- 
drawn,   which   add  nothing  to  the 
effect   of  the  piece— is  constracted 
with    the   strictest    regard    to    the 
unities.    The  scene  is  constantly  in 
Verona — the  time  in  that  sunny  land, 
where  love  is  of  such  rapid  growth, 
a   day   and   a-half.     Even  in  the 
dramas  where  the  unities  are  obvi- 
ously violated  —  as  in  Macbeth  and 
Hamlet— th^  interest  of  the  piece  is 
owing  to,  and  its  great  celebrity  ha» 
been  acquired  by,  those  parts  of  the 
play  in  which  they  are  substantially 
observed.    In  the  first,  it  is  the  ter- 
rible catastrophe  prepared  and  en- 
acted in  the  castle  of  Invemess  which, 
has  given  the  tragedy  its  enduring 
celebrity— in   the    last,    the   scenes, 
immediately  preceding  and  following 
the  appearance  of  the  ghost  on  the 
ramparts  of  Elsinore,  in  which  the 
unities  are  strictly  observed,  whicb 
constitute   the  real  interest  of  the 
drama.    If  it  had  been  continued  in 
the  same  style,  it  would  be  the  most 
sublime  tragedy  in  existence.     No 
one  can  have  witnessed  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  plays,  such  as  The 
Winter'e   Tale  and  Juliue  deear^  in 
which  the  unities  are  glaringly  vio* 
lated,  without  feeling  regret  at   so 
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fftUl  A  deriatkm  fr«m  the  prindpleft 
of  the  Mt ;  ukL  e^en  in  tfaem  it  im 
the  foroe  of  ShakBpeare^s  geniiiB  which 
has  caused  the  deviation  to  be  for- 
given.  Sooh  is  the  briiiia&cy  of  his 
pkjtwes,  the  graphic  foroe  of  hit 
powers  in  the  grei^  seenee,  and  tlM 
sorrows  of  the  greater  charaoters>  tha* 
we  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  inci- 
dents of  low  life  with  which  thej  are 
snrromMled  —  as  the  wind,  whiok 
refreshes  the  Eastern  traveUer,  sweeps 
nncontaminated  over  the  sandy  desert, 
and  bears  onljr  in  its  gales  the 
fruffranoe  of  those  green  spots 
which  are  scattered  over  the  Hoe 
of  Arabia  Felix. 

It  is  the  etrongest  proof  of  Shak- 
speare^  geoins,  and  of  the  truth  of 
the  thooghts  which  h«  has  deiivefed 
in  such  profusion  to  the  world,  that 
when  we  take  «p,  after  a  considerable 
interval,  one  of  his  plajs,  and  still 
more,  wben  we  see  it  represented,  we 
are  astonished  nt  the  qunntitj  of  his 
ideas  and  expressions  which  have 
taken  root,  as  it  were,  in  the  genwal 
mind,  and  formed  an  integral  part, 
not  only  of  our  thongbts,  but  of  our 
very  words.  Till  we  do  so,  we  are 
not  aware  of  the  immense  extent  to 
which  his  thonghts  and  maxims  hav>e 
spread  throughout  the  world,  of  the 
manner  in  wiiieh  tbej  haive  become 
incorporated,  as  it  were,  with  the 
framewoiic  of  the  universal  mind. 
This  is  particulariy  con^ilcuous  in 
The  Merchant  of  Vemee^  As  You 
Like  It,  Julim  Omct,  and  Hmmiet. 
Every  ten  or  twelve  Ihies  «  senttaent 
occurs,  or  an  expressioa  is  met,  with 
which  all  are  faauliar,  and  which  has 
beeome,  as  it  were,  proverbial ;  bat, 
tBl  we  hear  it  there,  we  bad  not 
remembered  from  what  somioe  it  bad 
been  derived.  The  same  m^  be 
observed  of  many  expressions  in 
Milton,  Gray,  mid  Campbell.  This 
is  the  most  decisive  proof  that  can  be 
imagined,  both  of  the  endnring  popn- 
krity  of  an  anthor,  and  of  the  truth  of 
his  thoughts  revealed  to  the  workL 
No  compliaient  can  be  so  great  as  to 
say  thii,  before  his  time,  his  ideas 
were  nnlaiown — aefter  it,  common- 
pfauie. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impessible, 
to  say  what  Shakspeare^s  prineipieB 
were— so  variable  was  his  dispositien, 
60  cameleen-Uke  Ins  powers,  that  it  ia 


hard  to  say  to  what  daas  of  opinioaa 
he  chiefly  incUned.  fito  painted  then 
all  with  equal  folidty  and  trudi.  In 
eomsBon  with  Homer,  and  indeed  with 
deep  observers  of  iuraum  natore  in  all 
ages,  he  teems  to  ha<«  entertaiDBd  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  tim  mufttifinde 
told  merely  by  head,  and  loeea  no 
opportunity  of  painting  their  ^okle- 
ness,  inconstancy,  and  freqneat  m- 
jnstioe.  This  is  particoiarly  um-- 
spicoons  in  «Mbm  Onar  and  Oorio- 
kame.  He  frequently  indulges  in 
sanasms  against  tin  Catholic  priest- 
hood, and  would,  to  all  appearance, 
have  stood  forth  an  indignant  oppo- 
nent of  the  Papal  Aggression.  Bnt, 
wilk  these  exception,  it  is  iMurd  to 
say  wiiat  his  prudples  really  were. 
He  has  valour  for  the  valoroas,  pie^ 
for  the  pious,  humani^  for  the 
humane,  selfishness  for  the  sdfidi, 
gratitude  for  the  gratofhl,  love  for  tbe 
loving,  tenderness  for  the  tender, 
heroism  for  the  heroic  All,  hf  look- 
ing into  his  pages,  irili  find  their  own 
prevailing  dispositions,  or  even  tran- 
sient passions,  redected  nsin  aminor. 
Hm  noUest  thoughts,  the  most  heroic 
resolve,  the  most  lofty  magnanimity, 
the  most  devoted  tenderness,  wMl  be 
found  depicted  in  Ins  pages;  bnt  they 
are  ail  painted  with  such  foree,  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  to  which  the  native 
tarn  of  lus  mind  especially  inclined 
him.  He  had  evidently,  however, 
foit  the  tender  passion  in  full  foroe ; 
the  words  of  fiemee  and  Juliet,  Mi- 
randa and  Desdemona,  came  Btrai^ 
frcm  ike  iieart,  and  bear  its  nnmis- 
takeable  signet-fanpress. 

It  is  a  mom  senous  impntntion  on 
Shakspeare,  that  there  is  not  to  be 
fomid  in  his  writings  any  habitnal 
reverence  for  the  Supmrne  Being,  or 
permanent  rooognition  of  the  snpern- 
tendenoe  of  an  all-wise  snd  beneficent 
Providenoe.  Expressions,  indeed, 
having  that  tendency,  and  second  in 
sublimity  and  troth  to  none  that  ever 
came  from  the  human  mind,  are  to  be 
fomid  scattered  through  his  wdks ; 
bnt  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ihe 
directhm  of  his  thought, 
this  respeot  he  is  very  diffnent 
.Sschyins,  whose  dramas  per- 
haps embody  the  noblest  maxims  of 
virtue  and  natural  religion  that  evnr 
emanated  (nm  the  pen  of  minspiind 
man.      in  the  name  reject  he  in 
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imferior  to  ScbMerf  who,  albeit  l«r  in 
his  youth,  rose  to  the  snblinieft  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  retigion  in  bis 
later  woits.  Perhaps  the  negleet  of 
Sbakapeare'k  edncatloa,  and  the 
irregnkrities  of  Us  eari  j  life,  had  pre- 
Tonted  him  from  aoqmring  any  fixed 
ideas  on  tlie  sntnect^  perhaps  the 
fierce  dissension  wmidi  at  that  period 
alienated  the  Froteataats  from  the 
Bomaa  Catholios  had  brought  reE- 
gioa  itself  hite  ^scredit,  and  rendered 
eren  that  great  obsenFerinseastble,  in 
a  eertam  degree,  to  the  moral  goyem- 
BBMitofthe  w<»id. 

fiardl J  inferior  to  eiildier  of  his  great 
predeeeasors,  bat  differing  from  them 
essentially  in  the  ^UKCtioia  which  his 
genras  has  taken,  Sobuxkr  may  be 
regarded  as  the  foonder  oi  a  third 
school  of  ibramatic  poetry — ^not  inferior 
in  effect,  and  perhaps  mere  nearly 
framed  oo  the  trne  principles,  than 
^ther  of  those  which  have  preceded 
Idra.  He  is  not  nniformly  safolime 
and  lofty  like  .Sschyins,  nor  graphic 
and  bewitchlBg,  Hke  Shakspeare  ;  he 
has  net  tiie  graadeor  of  the  former's 
thoughts,  nor  is  his  pencil  dipt  in  the 
hues  (^  nature,  l&e  that  of  the  latter. 
£xcept  in  one,  and  that  not  the  least 
perfect  of  his  dramas,  he  has  made  no 
attempt  to  introduce  the  chorus  which 
forms  so  important,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  ns,  BO  strange  a  part  of  Greek 
tragedy.  He  does  not  rigidly  obserye 
the  nnides,  Hke  Sophoc&s,  nor  dar- 
ingly disiegaid  them,  alter  the  man- 
ner of  Shakspeare.  He  steers  a 
middle  ooorse  between  these  two 
extremes,  which  perhaps  approaches 
nearer  to  the  true  prindple  on  the 
sabyect  tiian  any  that  has  yet  been 
bnmgfat  forward  on  the  stage.  He 
varies  the  scenes,  and  takes  a  consi- 
derable latitnde  in  point  of  time ;  but 
he  carefaHy  obserres  the  most  import- 
ant of  aU  unities,  that  of  emotion. 
Everything  with  him  is  subordinate 
to  the  one  great  interest  of  the  piece ; 
and  if  an  episode  is  introduced,  as  of 
love,  it  is  m  coafuection  with,  and  in  a 
manner  arising  out  of,  the  situations 
into  which  the  principal  characters 
are  tiirown.  He  has  no  tarn  for  the 
grelesqnc  or  tiie  ridicukms ;  be  never 
seelcs  to  give  relief  to  grandeor  of 
«OBdoct  l^  portraying  baseoesa,  nor 
to  amnse  his  audience  by  ^  burles- 
que, after  he  had  melted  them  by  the 


pathetic.  He  does  not  endeavour  to 
thrill,  by  tiierq)resentation  of  operatic 
horrors,  nor  to  amuse,  by  the  retailing 
of  coarse  buffoonery.  He  is  uniformly 
measured,  stately,  and  heroic ;  and  if 
he  introduces,  as  introduce  he  must — 
if  he  has  the  slightest  regard  to 
nature  in  his  delmeati(ms — the  pen>e- 
taal  struggle  of  good  and  evil,  of  yir- 
tne  and  wickedness,  which  character- 
ises all  the  events  of  this  world,  he 
still  maintains  elevation  of  mind  even 
in  his  worst  characters.  He  often 
brings  before  us  the  tyrant,  the  sel- 
fish, the  inhuman,  the  jealous;  but 
never  the  base,  tte  soidid,  the  cow- 
ardly, the  deapicaUe.  He  has  many 
bad  men  in  his  plays ;  but  they  are 
all  bad  men  sex  foot  high,  with  a 
sword  in  their  hand  and  a  helmet  on 
their  head. 

SchiUer  has  been  ^exceedhaigly  for- 
tunate, we  should  rather  say  judici- 
ous, in  the  choice  of  his  sutnects. 
With  the  excef^n  of  ne  Roihert^ 
which  was  written  eariy  in  lifo,  and 
before  his  taste  or  feelings  had  assumed 
a  stable  character,  they  are  all 
drawn  from  the  most  important  or 
tragic  events  of  wkodtm  history.  He 
does  not,  like  the  French  and  Italian 
dramatists — at  least  in  his  greater 
pieces— «enew  the  eternal  and  worn- 
out  tale  of  classical  story.  We  do  not 
hear  of  the  ^'  Tale  of  Troy  divine,**  nor 
the  woes  of  Feleps*  line.  We  have  no 
Agamemnon,  <ar  Hecuba,  or  Orestes 
in  his  dramas:  we  are  spared  the 
ridicule  of  hearing  AchiHes  address 
Iphigenia  as  *'  hUdame,"  or  Alex- 
ander apostrophise  Poms  as  **  Mon- 
sieur." He  gives  to  his  characters,  if 
not  the  actual  words,  at  least  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  age  in 
whidi  they  arose  :  he  is  not  for  ever 
portraying,  under  historic  names« 
the  manners  of  the  CBU-dn-Bamf,  or 
the  jealousies  and  sorrows  of  Ver* 
sallies.  He  eelects  some  great  and 
important  evmt  in  the  annals  of 
modem  Europe  for  the  groundwork  of 
his  drama ;  and,  ha^g  done  so,  he 
exerts  hknself  to  the  very  uttermost 
to  portray  to  tiie  life  tlM  mannas, 
ideas,  feelings,  and  passieas  which 
really  characterised  the  covntry  and 
period  of  history  hi  which  it  occurred. 
He  does  this  with  admkable  skill  and 
nnequaUed  graphic  and  oratorical 
power;  and  so  great  is  his  knowledge, 
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and  plastic  his  genius,  that  he  throws 
himself,  with  equal  vigour  and  success, 
into  every  subject  which  he  selects, 
and  every  character  which  he  brings 
prominently  forward  in  his  dramas. 
He  gives  evenrthing  which  they 
thon^t,  felt,  said,  and  did ;  but  it  is 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  words 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
period  that  he  brings  before  us,  and 
them  alone.  He  never  descends  to 
the  valets,  or  waiting-maids,  or  buf- 
foons of  the  period— seldom  even  to 
the  maids  of  honour  or  equerries  of 
palaces;  for  that  would  disturb  the 
unity  of  emotion  which  it  is  so  much 
his  object  to  preserve.  It  is  this 
variety  of  subject,  and  yet  unity  of 
emotion,  which  constitute  the  great 
and  unequalled  charm  of  hb  dramas ; 
for  the  first  perpetually  furnishes  food 
to  the  imagination,  while  the  latter 
as  unceasingly  gratifies  the  taste. 

No  German  scholar  need  be  told 
In  how  great  and  peculiar  a  manner 
this  combination  is  the  chief  charac- 
teristic and  most  attractive  quality 
in  Schiller's  tragedies.  His  historical 
information  was  great,  his  historic 
mind  still  greater :  ho  had  little  turn 
for  the  philosophy  of  history,  but  the 
greatest  possible  for  its  incidents,  its 
tragedies,  its  dramatic  events.  It  is 
that  which  gives  so  enchaining  an 
interest  to  his  pieces — it  is  that  which 
renders  them  perhaps  the  most  fas- 
cinating study  which  exists  to  a  well- 
informed  and  elevated  mind.  His 
tragedies  are  history  dramatised.  We 
are  spared  the  dull  and  tedious  inter- 
mediate parts,  which  are  often  felt  as  so 
oppressive  by  the  writer,  and  always 
as  so  tedious  by  the  reader,  of  history. 
We  come  at  once  to  the  denouement, 
and  are  taught  the  accompaniments 
of  animated  and  still  life  from  the 
mouths  of  the  principal  actors  in  them. 
So  incomparably  is  this  done — so  vast 
is  the  store  of  ideas,  events,  scenery, 
and  images  which  he  has  at  his  com- 
mand, that  the  best  informed  histori- 
cal scholar  will  find,  after  all  the 
folios  and  quartos  relating  to  the 
period  have  been  gone  through,  that 
ho  has  much  to  learn  from  the  speeches 
in  Schiller*s  dramas.  The  English 
historical  student  will  admit  there  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  so  true  and 
faithful  a  picture  of  the  confiicting 
passions  and  events  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  part  of  the  reign  of  Qqeen 
Elizabeth,  as  in  his  immortal  tra- 
gedy of  Maria  Stuart;  the  French 
scholar  will  find  a  better  aoconnt  of 
the  deliverance  of  his  country  by 
Joan  of  Arc  in  his  beautiful  drama  of 
The  Maid  of  Orleans^  than  either  ia 
the  pages  of  Barante  or  the  narrative 
of  Michelet;  the  Spaniard  will  feel 
himself  transported,  in  Don  Carhs^ 
to  the  dark  passions,  the  priest- 
ridden  tyrants,  the  gloomy  halls  of 
theEsourial;  the  Gr^man  will  dis- 
cover, in  his  three  dramas  terminating 
with  the  death  of  Wallenstein,  the 
most  faithful  mirror  of  the  jealousies, 
ambitions,  and  passions  of  the  Thirty 
Tears*  War  in  the  Fatherland ;  the 
Swiss  patriot  will  turn  to  Wmiam. 
Tell  for  the  most  Uiteresting  exposi- 
tion ever  presented  of  the  legend 
which  has  accompanied  the  rise  of 
Swiss  independence,  and  has  for  ever 
immortalised  the  Lake  of  Uri ;  while 
the  Italian  will  seek,  in  The  Bride  of 
Messina^  the  most  charming  pictore 
which  human  genius  has  ever  drawn 
of  that  beauteous  land  where  love  is 
spontaneous,  but  jealousy  its  twia 
sister  —  where  beauty  is  irresistible, 
but  revenge  uncontrolled  —  where 
passion  grows  up  at  once,  but  the 
fate  of  a  life  is  chained  to  its  develop- 
ment. 

As  this  historical  and  graphic  power 
Is  the  greatest  and  most  peculiar 
merit  of  Schiller's  dramas,  so  from  it 
has  sprung  the  chief  defects  conspicu- 
ous in  his  writings.  His  desire  to 
make  the  reader  or  spectator  Ailly 
acquainted  with  the  events,  feelings, 
and  passions  of  the  country  and  time 
in  which  his  story  is  laid,  is  so  strong 
that,  in  the  effort  to  effect  it,  he  some- 
times becomes  prolix ;  his  rhetorical 
powers  are  so  great  that  he  often  for- 
gets that  those  of  his  readers  are  not 
on  a  similar  scale,  and  that  even  the 
ablest  arguments  appear  tedious  to 
those  who  are  impatient  to  see  the 
denouement  of  the  piece,  and  who 
care  little  to  hear  the  ideas  of  the 
actors  in  it.  He  introduces,  in  the 
first  two  acts  in  general,  long 
speeches,  after  the  manner  of  Thu- 
cydides  or  Livy,  in  order  to  make 
the  audience  acquainted  in  a  dra- 
matic form  with  the  circumstances 
and  events  which  have  preceded  tbo 
catastrophe   which   is    approadiiog* 
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Thej  are  always  able,  lamiootis,  and 
instrnciiye,  bat  often  monotonous  and 
tiresome.  Parliamentary  debates  are 
▼ery  good  things,  bat  no  one  goes 
to  a  theatre  to  hear  them.  He  has 
enongh  of  them  in  real  life.  Such 
expositions  are  nnavoidable  in  all 
dramas  oonstracted  upon  the  trne 
model,  which  is  to  take  np  the  story 
when  it  approaches  its  denoaement, 
and  explain  what  has  gone  before  in 
oral  coUoqay.  We  see  it  accordingly 
in  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  Racine 
and  Comeille,  in  Alneri  and  Metas- 
taaio.  Bat  in  Schiller  it  is  often 
carried  to  an  extravagant  and  nnne- 
oessary  length.  The  object  might  be 
attained  in  half  the  space.  The  most 
ardent  admirers  of  his  genias  most 
frequently  lament  the  tedinm  of  the 
speeches  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
iager^  and  of  Terzky,  Battler,  and 
nio,  in  the  Piccolammi;  and  although 
there  is  no  subject  more  fit  for  tragedy 
than  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  the 
son  of  Philip  n.,  yet  there  is  no 
drama  which  is  more  tiresome  in  the 
representation  than  Don  Carlos,  All 
the  abridgments  of  stage  managers, 
which  are  liberally  exerted  on  the 
occasion— all  the  skill  of  the  actors, 
which  are  seldom  awanting  on  the 
German  boards,  cannot  compensate 
the  mortal  tedium  of  the  speeches  of 
Marqnis  Posa  and  the  soliloquies  of 
PhiUn  n. 

Indeed,  so  conspicuous  is  this  de- 
fect, that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Sdiiller  ever  intended  his  greater 
plays  for  actual  representation.  He 
calls  them  not  dramas,  but  dramatic 
poems,  (JDramatische  Gedichte.)  They 
really  are  such.  They  more  nearly 
resemble  books  of  an  epic  poem  than 
tragedies  meant  for  the  stage.  Don 
Carht  is  three  hundred  pages  long :  at 
least  triple  the  dimensions  admissible, 
witii  the  utmost  possible  reliance  on 
the  patience  of  the  audience,  in  any 
theatre.  The  three  dramas  formed 
on  the  meditated  reyolt  of  Wallenstein 
against  the  Emperor's  authority,  are, 
in  reality,  three  books  of  a  dramatic 
poem — the  first  representing  the  army 
collected  in  the  camp;  the  second, 
the  commencement  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  the  arts  nsed  to  implicate  the 
chiefii,  without  their  fhll  knowled^,  in 
revolt ;  and  the  third,  the  open  junc- 
tion with  the  Swedes  by  Wallenstein, 


and  the  dark  designs  formed,  and  at 
length  execated  by  his  most  trusted 
officers,  to  execute  the  Ban  of  the  Em- 
peror by  murdering  him  in  his  bed. 
The  catastrophe,  as  visibly  approach- 
ing fh>m  the  beginning,  in  reality  only 
occurs  in  the  very  close  of  the  last 
act  of  the  last  of  the  three  dramas. 
It  is  the  same  in  Don  Carlos,  itself 
as  long  as  any  three  tragedies :  the 
sentence  of  death  is  only  pronounced 
by  the  zealous  father  on  his  unhappy 
son  in  the  very  last  line  of  the  last 
act.  Sndi  dramatic  poems  bear  a 
much  closer  resemblance  to  the  suc- 
cessive books  of  the  lUad  than  to  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles;  and  they 
cannot  be  brought  forward  on  the 
stage  without  such  abridgments  as 
render  the  play  represented  littio 
more  than  a  skeleton  of  that  which 
was  written. 

But  if  in  these  respects  Schiller  has 
deviated  widely  from  the  true  model 
of  representable  dramas,  he  makes 
amends,  and  sometimes  more  than 
amends,  for  his  temporary  oblivion  of 
the  principles  of  his  art,  by  his  excel- 
lence in  two  particulars,  in  which  he 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  supreme. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  exquisite 
tenderness  of  his  mind,  and  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  the  love-episodes, 
which,  like  so  many  veins  of  diamond 
and  gold,  pervade  most  of  his  dramas. 
The  reader  need  not  be  told  what  is 
here  alluded  to — the  heart-rending 
episode  of  Thekla,  the  deep  love  and 
tragic  fate  of  the  Bride  of  Messina,  are 
engraven  on  every  memory.  Like 
Miranda  in  Shakspeare,  or  Clorinda  in 
Tasso,  they  have  become  immortal ; 
they  are  stereotyped  in  deathless 
characters  on  the  human  heart.  Ima- 
gination never  conceived  a  more  en- 
chanting picture  than  that  of  Thekla, 
as  presented  in  the  Piccolommi  and  the 
Death  of  WaUenstem.  Fresh  from  the 
convent  where  her  early  years  had 
been  educated,  she  is  brought  into  the 
world  only  to  feel,  at  its  very  thresh- 
hold,  its  strongest  and  yet  most  ele- 
vated passion.  A  journey  of  twenty 
days  with  her  aunt,  Wallenstein's 
sister,  escorted  by  a  young  hero.  Max 
Piccolomini,  inspires  her  with  a  pro- 
found passion  for  that  simple  and 
noble  character,  which,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  is  warmly  returned.  Human 
genias    never    conceived    anything 
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nore  p^Hbet  tiian  the  pidnre  of  tbt 
love  of  this  ill-feted  pair,  who  hvn 
the  cup  of  bUaft  presented  to  their  Ups, 
only  to  have  it  speedily  dashed  (rom 
the» ;  who  get  a  ^impse  into  para- 
dise, only  to  feel  the  more  aeotely  the 
desolation  and  heavy  burden  of  this 
weary  world.  Similar  touching  and 
beantifol  episodes  are  to  be  met  with 
in  other  of  his  pieces ;  we  see  them 
in  the  interlude  of  Budens  and  Ber- 
tha in  WiSiam  TeU;  in  the  deep 
though  concealed  panion  of  Queen 
Mary  for  Earl  Leicester ;  in  the  sud- 
den sentiment,  like  that  of  Erminia 
for  Tancred,  in  Joan  of  Are  for  the 
Epdish  duke  Lionel  of  Clarence.  Bert 
in  the  Briek  of  Meiaima  the  drama  is 
based  on  the  passion  of  two  brothers 
for  the  same  beauteous  novice,  who, 
unknown  to  them,  is  their  own  sister. 
In  the  one  (Don  Cssar)  it  is  the 
fierce  pos^nof  Oriental  states  inhaled 
at  once— 4mbU>ed  from  the  eye,  not 
the  ear— and  sharing,  from  the  outset, 
thejealoustesandpas^onsoftheharera. 
In  the  other  brother  (Don  Manuel)  is 
portrayed  the  gentle,  generoos^  and 
self-forgetting  sentiment  of  modem 
Europe,  arising  mainlr  from  sympaithy 
of  souls  and  identity  of  feeling;  warmed 
and  impassioned,  but  not  created,  by 
beauty  of  external  form.  In  the  foree 
and  truth  with  which  these  difRownt 
passions,  characterhrtic  respectirely 
ofAsia  and  Europe,  though  awakaied 
by  the  same  charming  obfect,  are 
portra3red,  is  to  be  seen  the  dearest 
proof  of  Schiller's  genius,  as  in  tiie 
delicacy  and  tenderness  with  which 
the  passion  of  Don  Manuel  is  returned 
by  Beatrice,  we  may  read,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  combined  ardour  and  re- 
finement of  his  mind. 

The  next  drcumstanoe  whidi 
has  redeemed  Schiller's  tragedies 
firom  this  tedinm  and  prolixity  of 
some  of  his  speeches,  is  the  great 
power  which  he  possessed  for  tbe 
conception  of  striking  incident,  and 
the  vast  force  with  whi<^  he  wielded 
that  most  effective  weapon — stage 
effect.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
be  is  superior  to  any  modem  dra- 
matist, Shakspeare  alone  excepted. 
If  be  oflen  wears  us  out  by  the  length 
and  tedium  of  his  explanatory 
q>eedies  in  Iha  three  first  acts,  hie 
never  foils  to  make  ample  amoids  by 
the  thrilUng  interest  and  heart-rend- 
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lag  patiMS  of  hia  greai  aesnea  in  the 
two  last.  Hia  mtttd,  like  that  of 
many  other  mett  of  tie  Y&rj  htghesl 
dasB  of  intelleeW  waasingulady,  and, 
as  at  first  8i|^t  appears,  strangely 
combined  of  diierent  and  apparmtly 
opposite  qualities.  He  was  at  onoe 
argumentative  and  poetical,  didaetfo 
ai^  lyric,  rhetorical  and  dnunatie. 
He  shared  alternate^  the  fervour  of 
Demosthenes'  eloquence,  the  fim  of 
Pindar's  song,  and  the  power  of 
Shakapeare's  tiieatrical  imaginatiim : 
he  presents  us,  in  ^e  same  pieoe,  with 
the  finest  spedmens  of  statesmanlike 
debate,  the  most  tibriUing^  lyric^ 
strains,  and  the  most  entnoKiBf 
scenes  of  stage  effect.  The  terrible  last 
Comnmiiottof  Mary;  her  tender  b«t 
yet  dignified  porting  with,  and  re- 
proadies  to^  Leieesto',  by  whoas  she 
had  Deen  loved  and  betrayed,  win 
immediatdy  occur  to  the  reader's  re- 
collection^ No  mas  understood  better, 
or  has  introdueed  mora  happily,  that 
powerfhi  engme  of  theatnod  effect, 
wMdi  eonsists  in  bringing  the  pria- 
dpal  character  in  Hke  pnee  mp  to  tbe 
very  edge  of  the  impending  catas- 
trophe, of  which  the  andience  are 
aware,  but  of  which  the  victim  him- 
sdf  ia  unconsdous.  This  b  done 
repeatedly,  and  wii^  terriUe  efieet,  in 
the  BridM  of  Masimt ;  and  it  is  ex* 
amplified  inth  singular  fdidty  in  two 
scenes  of  WiOUxm  TeU:  the  first,  the 
adventure  with  the  apple  and  his  son 
in  the  market-place  of  Altdorf ;  the 
next,  the  lyingin  wait  of  TeU  to  shoot 
Gessler  in  the  defile  of  Kussnaeht. 
But  periiaps  the  drama  of  all  others 
in  whRh  thhi  is  made  use  of  with 
most  power  is  that  of  Wallenstdn's 
Death,  where  the  andience  are  fhUy^ 
acquainted,  from  previous  scenes,  with 
the  plan  for  assassinating  him  in  his 
bed  during  the  night,  when  the 
Swedish  troops  were  expected— and 
which  was  the  crisis  of  his  fote— and 
he  retires  to  rest,  worn  out  with 
fotigue,  at  midnight,  perfoctiy  uncon- 
scious of  his  approaehfaiff  death,  with 
the  words  ^^  I  will  steep  a  long 
sleep." 

There  is  no  antiMir,  andent  or 
modwn,  whose  norali^  is,  with  ^e 
exception  of  one  work,  strung  on 
a  hii^  key,  cr  whose  pages  are 
mOTe  pore  than  SohiBer's.  In  The 
iZoMcrs,  indeed,  to  which  he  was 
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«lttdlj  iBdebM  fbr  his  eubf  cd«- 
br^,  the  ease  is  Aiicfeat,  and  be  waa 
gmkf  of  the  cnme— £»  it  deaerrea 
mo  lighter  naaae— of  nuki^  heraea 
and  heroioea  of  the  moat  racklaaB  and 
abandoned  di«racten :  an  exaaaple, 
aa  18  generaUj  the  case  wiih  enticing 
bat  bad  thngs,  imMediatelj  followed 
bja  haat  of  intoton  both  in  remanoe 
and  on  the  stage.  His  eariy  histmry 
explains  and  estennatcaf  thon^  it 
cannot  joatify,  that  deviation  from  the 
high  moral  standard  dsewfaere  con- 
spicaoQs  in  his  woAm.  Endowed  by 
natme^  like  moat  men  of  a  powerfnl 
and  ardent  mind,  wi^  warm  ibeMngs 
and  strong  paadons^  be  fretted  agnlnat 
the  restraints,  at  that  period  all  b^ 
uisnpportablet  of  goiremmeBt  and 
antlMni^  in  Germany.  Koi  content 
with  debaninff  the  people  every  ap- 
proadi  to  poUtieal  power,  it  denied 
them  even  Iko  Issser  prrrilege  of 
freedom  of  tibooght  and  action;  it 
interfared  with  every  inq[>ortant  acticm 
of  private  lifb  in  both  aexes :  and  ha 
waa  OBfy,  aa  kia  biograpby  skowat  by 
a  sadden  flight  from  the  pUee  of  hm 
bMi  and  edocatibnat  Stnttgardt, 
that,  with  his  ardent  feelings  and 
inqiasaiOBed  mind,  he  escaped  the 
horrors  of  being  skat  a{i  for  hfb  in  a 
d(Mster.  The  Robbers  waa  written 
shorthr  after  his  eseafie  from  this 
frightnd  destiny,  and  it  was  a  sort  of 
salety-valve  to  let  loose  the  indigna- 
tion of  an  independent  and  powerfai 
mind  at  tiie  vexations  restraints  of 
sodefy,  and  the  mingled  joys  and 
excitement  of  an  enthrdy  lawless  and 
predatory  state  of  existence.  It  waa 
an  effonon  prompted  by  the  same 
feelings  as  Bonssean^s  fint  essay  on 
the  evils  of  civilisation,  in  which  kia 
object,  as  be  himself  tells  ns,  was 
^'  rompre  bmsqnement  avec  tons  lea 
maximes  de  son  si^e."  Bat  Boos- 
sean  did  not,  like  SchiHer,  work  him- 
sdf  pore  after  tills  first  eboEltion  of 
origmal  sin  was  ovar.  He  oontinaed 
the  same  bizarre  defiance  of  all  estab- 
lished principles  down  to  the  day  of 
his  death :  whereas  the  German  poet 
not  only,  when  he  was  emancipated 
from  control,  established  a  code  of 
BKH«lity  of  the  very  highest  order  for 
kifluelf,  from  which  he  never  after- 
wards deviated,  bat  he  was  so  sendble 
of  the  dangeroos  tenden^  oi  the 


brilliant  haes  thrown  over  vice  in  his 
Robber*^^  that  ke  resolved  to  make 
amends  by  writing  a  second  play,  in 
which  the  same  characters  were  in- 
trodacedy  and  ^e  oHimaite  conse- 
faences  of  their  immorality  were 
nuale  manifest— «  design  which,  like 
many  others  formed  by  ardent  and 
energetic  dispositions,  was  only  pre- 
vented from  being  earned  into  exe- 
cntion  by  his  pfematnre  death,  while 
stiU  in  the  very  aenith  of  his  power 
and  fame. 

Like  Skakapeare,  ScfaiMer  was  a 
lyrie  poet  of  the  Ywy  highest  order ;. 
and  the  fiame  aeqnlrad  by  his  lesser 
pieces  is  second  only  to  the  colossal 
proportions  of  his  dramatic  renown. 
Indbed  the  dnonatic  and  lyric  talents 
are  so  dosely  connected,  er  ratiier 
they  are  both  ae  muck  the  emana- 
tion of  the  same  mental  dispoaitioa 
mid  powers,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  in  a  mind  of  the  highest  order 
tiie  one  can  exist  witlmnt  the  other. 
How  closely  they  w^re  aQied  in  the 
dranurtiats  of  antiqnity— how  moch  of 
the  diatmof  iBschylns,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  arises  from  the  strophes 
and  antistrophes  of  their  chiMroses^ 
need  be  taldto  no  scalar;  and  the 
same  ia  trne,  in  an  eqnal  degiee,  of  the 
less  manly  bat  still  charming  coneqpr^ 
tiens  of  Metastasio  and  CaUler^. 
It  ia  en  the  lyrfe  songs  or  effdsions 
with  which  ihiar  scenes  so  often  con- 
clnde,  that  memory,  in  reflecting  on 
their  w<Ms,diiefly  dwells.  From  the 
fragments  of  lyric  poetry  which  are 
scattered  throogh  Sfaidupeare^s  plays^ 
it  is  evident  he  had  lyric  powers  of 
the  very  highest  order;  bat  he  haa 
not  written  enongh  in  that  line  to 
earn  for  himself  a  great  reputation 
irrespective  of  his  dramatic  produc- 
tions. Schiller,  on  the  other  haadt 
Ims  written  so  mnch  fugitive  poetry^ 
and  so  many  ballads,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  his  reputation  does 
not  rest  on  them  as  modi  aa  on  his 
tragedies ;  and  if  the  latter  were  all 
swept  away,  he  would  still  stand 
forth  in  undying  celebrity  as  the  first 
lyric  poet  of  the  Fatherland. 

His  baUads  are  extremely  numerous, 
but  very  unequaJ.  SomOt  as  the  ^^Lav 
of  the  BelU"  ''Hero  and  Leander,"^* 
and  the  ''  Triumph  of  Love,''  are 
incomparable;  the  first  may  literally 
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bo  s^led  perfection.  Others  are 
mach  inferior ;  and  even  in  that  style 
where  brevity  is  the  very  sonl  of 
composition,  the  tendency  of  Schiller 
to  nndne  prolixity  is  often  conspicn- 
oas.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Edward 
Bolwer — who,  like  Schiller,  nnites  the 
highest  talents  for  romantic  interest 
to  the  most  brilliant  lyrical  powers — 
for  translations  of  the  greater  part  of 
these  ballads.  Bnt  fine  lyric  poetry 
is  wellnigh  untranslateable ;  and  even 
the  kindred  English  tongue  can  con- 
vey no  adequate  idea  of  the  terseness 
and  beauty  of  the  originals.  To  do 
them  full  justice  would  require  a  mind 
as  fervent,  a  taste  as  fieistidious,  cor- 
rection as  frequent,  as  occurred  in 
Gray  or  Campbell ;  and  where  they 
coexist  in  the  same  mind,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
found  also  the  patient  and  unaspiring 
disposition  which  contents  itself  with 
the  secondary  honours  of  translation, 
when  the  primary  glory  of  original 
composition  is  within  reach. 

Schiller  will  bear  no  comparison 
with  Shakspeare  in  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  passions  of  the  heart  are 
depicted,  or  the  ^phic  power  with 
which  traits  of  individual  character  are 
drawn.  He  does  not  appear,  like  the 
Bard  of  Avon,  to  have  dniwn  his  cha- 
racters from  what  he  saw  around  him, 
but  rather  to  have  taken  them  from 
the  descriptions,  whether  in  history  or 
romance,  of  others.  He  was  greatly 
more  informed  than  Shakspeare,  and 
therefore  was  less  constrained  to  rely 
upon  his  own  observation  for  his  por- 
traits ;  hence  they  are  not  so  charac- 
teristically defined,  and  much  less  dis- 
tinguished by  individual  nature.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  gra- 
dation from  ^schylns  to  Shakspeare, 
in  whom  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of 
individual  nature  is  to  be  discovered, 
^schylus  makes  scarcely  any  attempt 
to  paint  character;  it  is  passion,  emo- 
tion, and  suffering  which  he  depicts, 
and  he  does  that  with  a  force  and 
fidelity  which  never  have  been  sur- 
passed. Schiller  went  a  step  farther ; 
he  depicted  not  merely  suffering  and 
passion,  bnt  the  characters  of  the 
sufferers  and  impassioned,  and  por- 
trayed with  perfect  fidelity  the  emo- 
tions and  passions  which  affected  the 
respective  ckusa  of  men  to  which 


th^  belonged:  Bni  Shakspeare  pant- 
ed not  only  the  anotions  aodpassioiis 
which  the  charaetars  of  his  dnusas 
underwent,  bnt  the  rndtykhuU  traits 
of  these  personages  themselves:  be 
not  only  painted  the  heroic  or  the 
tender  character,  bnt  the  particular 
hero  or  heroine  whom  he  desired  to 
bring  before  the  spectator's  eyes.  No 
writer  of  the  drama  or  romance  ever 
painted  general  character,  as  well  as 
the  emotions  and  sufferings  of  that 
character,  with  more  force  and  truth 
than  Schiller;  bnt  we  shall  Uk^l  in 
vain  in  his  writings  for  the  traits  of 
individual  nature  which  abound  in 
Shakspeare.  The  German's  mind  was 
essentially  heroic;  every  conception 
which  he  formed  belonged  to  an  ele- 
vated class  of  beings.  In  reading  his 
plays,  we  feel  ourselves  transported  to 
a  race  of  heroes  and  statesmen,  of 
elevated  and  charming  women  brought 
into  the  most  interesting  and  moving 
situations  recorded  in  history ;  we  see 
the  past,  as  it  were,  in  a  mirror,  but 
it  is  a  mirror  which  reflects  only  the 
lofty  and  dignified  of  mankind. 

As  this  peculiarity  of  Schiller's 
mind  has  deprived  his  plays  of  that 
extraordinary  truth  of  individual 
character,  and  that  entire  fidelity  to 
nature,  which  form  so  remarkable  a 
feature  in  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 
so  it  has  preserved  him  from  the  prin- 
cipal defects  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  the  works  of  the  English  drama- 
tist. He  does  not  scruple  to  take 
considerable  advantage  of  latitude  in 
point  of  time  and  place;  bnt  the  unity 
of  emotion  is  carefully  observed.  His 
characters  are  all  of  a  stately  and 
heroic  cast ;  his  inddents  all  such  as 
conspire  to  keep  up  or  increase  that 
impression.  Wo  have  no  Caliban 
beside  a  Miranda,  nor  Polonius  be- 
side a  Hamlet,  nor  Falstaff  beside  a 
Henry  V.,  in  his  dramas.  Everything 
is  stately,  dignified,  and  majestic,  or 
sweet,  tender,  and  pathetic.  That 
this  is  not  nature  need  be  told  to 
none:  we  have  only  to  go  from  an 
elegant  drawing-room  to  the  deck  of 
a  steam-boat  or  the  second  class  of  a 
railway  train,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
vast  diversities  in  this  respect  that 
exist  in  actual  life.  But  is  it  the 
object  of  art  to  paint  life  as  it  actually 
occurs,  with  all  its  imperfections  on 
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its  head—with  its  poltroonery  beside 
its  heroism,  its  volgaritj  beside  its 
refinement,  its  eleyntion  of  mind  be- 
side its  selfishness  of  disposition  ?  Is 
this,  stiU  more,  the  tme  principle  of 
an  art  which  is  limited  to  a  represen- 
tation of  three  hoars,  and  aims,  with- 
in that  short  time,  at  rousing  the  feel- 
ings, animating  the  spirit,  moving  the 
heart  ?  That  is  the  point  at  issue  be- 
tween the  admirers  of  Shakspeare  and 
those  of  Schiller ;  and,  without  deter- 
mining which  of  the  two  have  the 
right  most  on  their  side,  we  shall 
content  onrselves  with  observing, 
that  those  who  look  on  the  stage  for 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  real  will  al- 
ways turn  with  inextinguishable  zest 
to  the  works  of  Shakspeare ;  while 
those  who  thirst  for  a  noble  image  of 
the  ideal  will  resort,  in  preference,  to 
the  conceptions  of  Schiller. 

But,  leaving  these  general  disquisi- 
tions, it  is  time  to  present  the  reader 
with  a  few  parallel  passages  fiim  the 
works  of  these  great  dramatists,  from 
which,  more  than  from  any  laboured 
euloginm  or  parallel,  their  respective 
merits  may  be  appreciated.  In  doing 
80,  we  shall,  of  course,  avail  ourselves 
of  the  magic  of  Shakspeare's  own 
words  for  the  specimens  of  his  great- 
ness ;  and  for  those  of  iEschylus,  of 
the  admirable  and  faithful  transcript 
of  Mr  Blackie,  which  has  transferred 
to  our  tongue,  with  such  force  and 
truth,  the  peculiar  and  characteristic 
beauties  of  the  original.  For  Schiller, 
in  default  of  such  aids — as  Bulwer*s 
beautiful  version  extends  only  to  the 
ballads— we  must  bespeak  the  reader's 
indulgence  for  the  feebleness  of  our 
prose  translation. 

Clytemnestra,  in  Agamemnon^  thus 
describes  the  fire-signals  which  con- 
veyed from  the  shores  of  the  Helles- 
pont to  Argos,  in  Peloponnesus,  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Troy  :— 

**  Hmhjettof  fint  from  Id*  shot  the  sp^rk, 
Attd  flaming  itrai^htway  leapt  the  courier  fire 
From  height  to  height :  to  the  Hermcui  rock, 
Of  Lemnoe  firrt  from  Ida :  from  the  Ule 
The  Ath6an  steep  of  mighty  Jove  receiyed 
The  heaming  beacon  ;  thence  the  forward 

ttrength 
Of  the  (ar-trarelling  lamp  strode  nllantly 
Athwart  the  broad  sea^  back.    The  flaming 

pine 
lUyed  ont  a  golden  gloiy  like  the  san, 
Aad  winged  the  message  to  Ifacistos^  watch- 
tower  ; 
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There  the  wise  watehmia,  gniltless  of  delay. 
Lent  to  the  sleepless  courier  farther  speed  ; 
And  the  Messapian  station  hailed  the  torch 
Far  beaming  o*er  the  floods  of  the  Enrious  ; 
Then  the  f[fj  heath  lit  the  rssponsiye  fire. 
Speeding   the   portioned  message  ;  waxing^ 

strong, 
And  nothmg  dulled  across  Asopus*  plain 
The  flame  swift  darted  like  the  twinkling 

moon, 
And  on  Cithsron^s  rocky  hei(^hts  awaked 
A  new  reoeiYer  of  the  wandenng  light. 
The  fitf-sent  ray,  by  the  faithful  watch  not 

spumed. 
With  bright  addition  journeying,  bounded 

o'er 
Oorg6pas*  lake,  and  .figipUmctnf  *  mount. 
Weaving   the  chain   unoroken.    Hence    it 

spread 
Not  scant  in  strength,  a  mighty  beard  of 


Flaring  across  the  headlands  that  look  down 
On  the  Saronic  gulf.    Speeding  its  march. 
It  reached  the  neighboar.station  of  our  citTy 
Arachne^s  rocky  steep,  and  thence  the  balls 
Of  the  Atrids  recognised  the  signal, 
Light  not  uniatherM  by  Id»an  fire. 
Such  the  bright  train  of  my  torch-bearing, 

heralds. 
Eeeh  from  the  other  ftred  with  happy  ncwF,, 
And  last  and  fint  was  victor  in  the  raci>. 
Such  the  fair  tidings  that  my  lord  hath  sent, 
A  sign  that  Troy  hath  fallen.** 

Agamenuum^  (Blackie,)  i.  25. 

As  a  parallel  to  this  noble  passage 
of  descnptive  poetry,  we  plaee  Shak- 
speare^s  celebrated  description  of 
Dover  Cliff:— 

«<  Hero  is  the  place.    Stand  still— how  fearful 

And  dixzy  His  to  cast  our  eyes  so  low. 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway 

air, 
Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles  ;  half-way 

down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire— dreadful 

trade  1 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
Tbe  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice  ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring 

bark, 
Diminished  to  her  cock :  her  cock  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.    The  murmuring 

surge, 
That  on  th*  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.** 

Or  the  well-known  Ii 
Sleep  :— 

"Ogei 

Naturo*s  soft  nurse  !  how  m,\ 

thee. 
That  thou  no  moro  wilt  wei^ 

down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  foigetl 
Why  rather.  Sleep,  liest  thou  i 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching 
And  hushed  with  busy  nighl 

slumbeiB, 
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Than   ia  ftha   ptrfimitd  clunihwii   of  ibee 

And   lall«d 

bdy? 
O  thoa  doa  god ! 

▼lie. 
In  loathsomo  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly 

eoach 
Beneath  rich  canopies  of  oottly  state  ? 
A  watch-case  to  a  common  ^Isrum  bell. 


with  soQsds  of  swostest  me* 


why  Ueat  thoa  with  the 


Wilt  thoa  upon  the  htsh  and  giddr  maei 
Seal  up  the  ihip-boy^s  eyes,  and  rack  his 

brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  iniperioos  loifei, 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  wind* 
Who  take  the  curling  billows  by  the  top, 
Circling  theic  monstvons  heads,  and  hanging 


clamour   in   the   slippery 
give,  thy  re- 


Sleep! 


With  deafening 

riironds? 
Can*st  thou,  O  partial 

To  the  wet  se»'boy  in  an  hour  so  mde. 
And  in  the  ealmesi  and  sexvnest  nick*, 
With  all  applianees  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  » king?'' 

Although  Schiller's  olaya  are  rather 
dlalo^es  of  heroes  and  heroines  ibaA 
descriptive  pieces,  yet  many  of  his 
passages  prove  that  he  possessed  the 
graphic  and  pictorial  powers  in  the 
very  highest  perfection.  Take  as  an 
example  the  words  of  Wallenstein, 
when  he  looked  oat  at  the  heavens 
from  a  window  in  the  Castle  of  Egra, 
on  the  night  of  his  death : — 

''  la  the  heavem  there  is  a  rapid  more- 
ment.  The  wind  doth  wave  the  flag  upon 
the  tower.  Swift  flies  the  fleeting  pass* 
age  of  the  clouds:  the  moonsickle  quivers, 
and  through  the  night  nheds  uncertain 
light.  No  star  is  visible  :  that  single 
gleam  is  fVom  Cassiopeia,  and  therein 
stands  Jupiter;  but  now  the  darkness  of 
the  thunder-laden  heavens  screens  him.*' 
— Wallbnsteiji'8  Tod,  Aufi.  v.  Auft  3. 

Equally  striking  is  the  well-known 
soliloiqay  of  Queen  Mary  on  being 
liberated  for  a  short  space  from  her 
prison  in  Fotheringhay  Castle  :— 

**  Let  me  enjoy  my  new-bom  free- 
dom. I  let  me  again  beeome  a  little 
child  !  and  be  you  ever  with  me,^  and  on 
the  green  carpet  of  the  meadows  try  the 
light,  the  winged  step.  From  the  dark 
dungeon  I  am  fireed ;  no  more  the  mourn- 
ful vault  holds  me;  let  me  in  fUU,  in 
thirsty  draughts,  drink  in  the  free,  the 
heavenly  air. 

'*  OhI  thank,  oh  thank,  those  friendly 
green  trees  that  rirat  out  the  sight  of  my 
prison  waQs.  I  will  dream  of  fkeedooi 
and  happiness  :  why  awaken  «•  fmm  the 
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iUntiont  Am  I  noi  SBoivded  by 
heaven's  wide  arch:  the  eye,  fe«e  sad  im- 
fettered,  gaiea  over  anmMsnred  spag«. 
Ther»,  where  yon  misty  hiUs  arise,  eaa- 
mence  my  ancient  kingdom's  bovBds;mAd 
those  clouds  that  float  to  the  south  are 
seeking  France's  distant  ocean. 

**  Swifk  clouds,  ships  of  the  air,  swift 
is  he  that  travels  with  you  !  Greet 
lovingly  the  land  of  my  youth  !  1  am 
fettered;  I  am  in  bonds.  Alas  !  I  hsiro 
DO  other  ambassadors.  Free  ia  haavni 
is  your  path;  you  are  no^  mhject  to  tbia 
earthly  qneeiil 

*^  Hearest  thou  the  huntsman's  hen  I 
Heardst  thou  the  cries,  the  joyous  criM, 
through  fleld  and  wood  I  Ah  !  weuld  I 
could  mount  a  mettlesome  steed,  and 
join  in  the  gladsome  chase  !  Tet  more, 
yet  more:  oh  the  well-known  voices, 
moumflil,  yet  ftill  of  sweet  recoIlectiouB  ! 
Oft  hath  mine  ear  heard  them  with  joy  on 
the  Highland  mountain-heaths,  wboi  the 
boisterous  cheers  resounded.'*  —  Jfsri* 
Sttuart,  AufiL  iii  Aoft  1. 

How  beautiful  the  succession  of 
images  presented  in  these  few  lines  I 
how  natural  to  a  young  and  high- 
spirited  princess,  thus,  for  the  first 
tune,  breathing  the  fresh  air  after  her 
long  and  dreary  captivity,  at  the  in- 
stance of  her  cruel  and  inexorable 
rival  I  If  these  lines  convey  to  us 
favourable  specimens  of  Schiller'a 
graphic  powers,  the  passages  which, 
follow  give  some  conception  of  oun- 
gled  dignity  and  pathos  in  his 
melancholy  scenes.  It  is  the  speech 
of  Mary  when  she  meets  Lord  Leicea- 
ter,  to  whom  Elizabeth,  with  fiends 
like  malignity,  had  committed  the 
duty  of  seeing  the  sentence  of  death 
carried  into  execution,  when  dis- 
charging that  terrible  duty : — 

"  Now  have  I  no  more  to  do  with  this 
world  I  My  Saviour!  my  Deliverer!  As 
thou  stretchest  out  thine  arms  on  the 
cross,  so  wide  open  them  to  receive  me. 
You  have  kept  your  word,  Lord  Leie^- 
ter!  You  promised  me  your  arm  to  firee 
me  ftom  this  dungeon,  and  now  yon  lend 
me  its  aid.  Yes,  Leicester,  and  not^ 
less  will  I  thank  you  fbv  my  deHvemiee! 
You  would  haTe  made  liberty  dear  to 
me,  and  now  through  your  hand,  become 
blessed  by  love,  will  I  reoefve  the  Joys  of 
another  life.  Now  that  I  am  about  to 
leave  the  world,  and  become  a  blessed 
spirit,  and  no  earthly  feeling  longer  moves 
me,  now,  Leioester,  magF  I  witheot 
bkiehing  eoaUBSs  my  eoaqttend  weeknesst 
Live,  and,  if  you  can,  live  happy!     Yon 
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faKPt  dared  to  woo  two  (pioMis;  ooe  tendtr 
loTiog  heart  hare  yea  ia  aeoni  betrayed 
to  win  a  proud  ona  Fall  at  Elizabeth'^ 
fbet.  May  your  reward  not  proTe  your 
paniflhment  Farewell!  I  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  thie  eartiu*^ — Maria 
Siuari,  Aoft.  t.  Anft.  10. 

We  add  only^  a  passage  of  transoen- 
dant  beauty  from  the  Maid  of  (Means. 
It  is  the  soliloquy  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
when,  inspired  by  the  mission  to  saye 
her  country,  she  moams  over  her 
severance  irom  the  scene,  the  peace, 
and  the  simplicity  of  her  infant 
years : — 

**  Farewell  ye  hOle,  ye  b^^ed  paths, 
ye  well-kQOwn  qaiet  rales,  farewell! 
Joanna  will  never  wander  in  you  more, 
Joanna  bids  you  for  ever  farewell !  Ye 
meadows  which  I  watered,  ye  trees  which 
I  planted,  bloom  green  and  fresh  for 
ever.  Farewell,  ye  grottos  and  ye  oool 
fonntains,  and  thou  echo,  the  sole  Toioe 
of  these  Tales,  which  oft  hath  answered 
me  when  singing  from  my  song-book: 
Joamui  goes,  and  will  iie?<er  more  r^ 
torn. 

*  Ye  scenes  of  all  my  peaeeftil  joys,  I 
leare  jim  behind  me  for  oTermore. 
Spread  out,  ye  lambs,  on  the  heaths ;  ye 
an  new  a  guideless  flock!  Another  flook 
most  I  guard  there  on  the  bloody  fields 
of  danger.  The  voice  of  the  spirit  hath 
reached  me :  no  vain  earthly  desire 
impels  me. 

**  He  who  to  Moses^  on  Hbreb*s  heights, 
from  die  fiery  bush  in  flames,  descended 
and  ordered  him  to  stand  before  Pharaoh ; 
who  onee  commanded  the  riiepherd  boy 
to  stnd  in  eonfliot  with  the  giant :  He 
who  has  ever  loved  tha  sheplwrd  of  the 
hilla ;  He  spoke  to  me  from  the  bou|^ 
ofthis  tree: 'Go  hence  !  Thou  art  ehoeen 
from  earth  to  bear  witness  for  me.' 

**  *  In  rude  armour  shalt  thou  bind  thy 
limbs,  with  steel  clothe  thy  tender  breast; 
no  love  of  man  shall  steal  into  thy  bosom 
to  fill  it  with  the  sinfVil  flames  of  vain 
earthly  passion.  No  bride's  gariand  shall 
adorn  thy  locks  ;  no  loving  child  bloom 
at  Oy  breast.  Butthee  will  I  with  war- 
Bko  honaars,  before  all  maids  of  eavth, 
ensfande.**' — Dm  Jwmgfrau  eea  Orisamt, 
▲nfr-L  Auft.4. 

Borneo's  words  in  Shakspeare  may 
wen  be  placed  beside  this  beantrfnl 
passage:— 

<<  It  was  the  Urk,  the  herald  of  the  mom. 
No  nightingale :   Look,  love!  what  envious 


Nii^'a  eandles  aee  boiat  out,  and  jecaad 

Stanos  tiptoe  on  the  mnhr  mountain  -tops.** 
— Romeo  and  Juhet, 

Or  Ariers  song  in  the  Tempest. ^^ 

*'  Where  the  bee  aaeks,  than  Uuk  I, 
In  a  cowslip^!  bell  I  lie : 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry, 
Ob  the  bat^a  back  I  do  fly, 
After  BomiMr  UMrrilv. 
Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  lite  now, 
UadsK  the  blessem  that  hangs  on  the  bough.** 
— remjwrf,  Act  v.  s.  1. 

Prospero's  words  in  the  same  play, 
in  a  different  style,  are  equally 
poweifdl: — 

"  These  our  actors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air. 
And,  like  the  baseless  iabrie  of  this  vision. 
The    cloud-capped    towers,    the    gorgeous 


Do  laca  tiiesevedag  clouds  in  yoadec  cask 


The  solid  temples,  the  ^reat  rlobe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve; 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pegeeat  fiided, 
Lsvre  not  a  nek  behind.** 

Tee^^iAetiv.s.  1. 

It  is  painfol  to  reflect  on  the  state 
of  demdation  to  which  the  noble 
art  of  the  drama,   which,  has  pro- 
duced  the   glorioas    and   immortal 
works  oC  .Sschylos,  Shakspeare,  and 
Schiller  ;  of  Sophocles,  Lope  de  Vega, 
and  Racine ;  of  Enripides^    Alfieri, 
and  Caideron,  has  been  brought,  both 
on  the  Continent  and  in  thls*country,in 
these  times.    There  is  no  department 
of  human  genius  bo  well  calcuilated  as 
tn^^y,  when  e^diibited  in  its  purest 
and  most  elevated  form^  to  exalt  and 
ennoble  the  mind^to  ruse  it  above 
the  little  cares  and  jealousies  of  the 
world,    to    nourish   those    generous 
feelings,    that   forgetfulness  of  self, 
which  are  the  only  real  foundation  for 
whatever   is  great  or  gpod  in  this 
world.  Such  It  always  is  in  the  hands 
of  .£schylus  and  Schiller;   such  it 
often  is  in  Uiose  of  Shakspeare ;  such 
it  is  when  represented  by  the  genius, 
sLnt\  grixided  by  the  tast^-  and  r.hftAt. 
ened  by  the  purity  oi 
Siddons,  a  Faucit    B 
is  not  awanting  in  om 
dan  Knowles  fiis  writt 
tive  dramas ;  Bulwer  a 
dramatic  romances,  dii 
all  his  usual  genins,  pa 
gination ;  and  venr  reo 
ston  has  brought  u)rwa 
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ing  tragedy,  In  which  the  important 
piut  of  his  nnhappy  Qneen  Marie  do 
Maranie  has  been  snstained  bj  the 
last  of  these  great  actresses  with 
eqnal  taste,  dignity,  and  pathos. 
Bat  it  is  al.1  in  vain.  The  drama  is 
rapidly  becoming  extinct  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the 
same  causes,  as  have  characterised 
its  decay  in  Greece,  Spiun,  France, 
and  every  other  nation  where  it  had 
once  attained  the  highest  eminence. 
The  theatre  is  supplanted  by  the 
amphitheatre;  the  drama  by  the 
melodrama.  It  is  found  by  stage 
managers,  that  appeals  to  the  senses 
are  much  more  generally  responded 


to,  by  the  mixed  multitude  who  now 
fill  our  theatres,  than  appeals  to  the 
heart;  incitements  to  pleasure  more 
profitable  than  calls  to  virtue.  It  is  the 
introduction  into  the  theatre  in  great 
and  daily  increasing  numbers  of  an  in- 
ferior class,  to  whom  appeals  of  the 
former  sort  are  alone  acceptable,  and 
incitements  of  the  latter  irksome  or 
distasteful,  which  is  the  cause  of  thia 
degradation ;  and,  like  the  appalling 
increase  in  our  criminals,  paupers, 
and  emigrants,  denotes  the  passing  of 
the  zenith  of  national  virtue,  aud 
consequent  prosperity,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  period  of 
degradation  and  decay. 


VESnOES  OF  THE  ANCIENT   IXHABITAXTS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


In  a  late  number  we  were  tempted, 
in  commenting  on  The  Baronkd  and 
EcclesioBticai  Antiquities  of  Mr  Bil- 
lings, to  offer  some  general  sugges- 
tions on  the  predominating  character- 
istics of  early  Scottish  architecture, 
and  the  ancillary  arts.  The  critical 
remarks  which  the  richness  of  these 
materials  prompted  us  to  offer  were 
well  received  in  antiquarian  quarters ; 
and  we  must  hope  that,  when  the 
great  work  we  have  alluded  to  is 
completed,  some  pen,  led  by  more 
commanding  knowledge,  shall  more 
completely  and  comprehensively  ex- 
tract the  archaeological  riches  of  which 
it  is  a  treasury. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  appearance 
of  a  meritorious  volume  on  the  earlier 
archaeological  remains  of  Scotland 
prompts  us  to  continue  our  track, 
and  take  a  step  farther  backward 
into  the  gloom  of  time.  Backward 
is  the  appropriate  direction  in  such 
inquiries.  The  historian's  operation 
is  synthetic — he  begins  at  the  begin- 
ning, putting  together  the  materials 
collected  for  him;  but  the  archaeo- 
logist, or  antiquary,  as  we  still  prefer 
to  call  him,  goes  back  step  by  step, 
groping  and  analysing  —  sometimes 
making  far  past  centuries  more  distinct 
to  the  present  generation  than  they 


were  to  our  distant  ancestors,  by  pass- 
ing through  the  intervening  gloom,  and 
throwing  on  them,  from  the  torch  of 
science,  the  full  blaze  of  light  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lives.  Thus  we 
discard,  without  remorse,  chapter  after 
chapter  of  what  the  monkish  chroni- 
clers tell  us  of  the  races  that  inha- 
bited the  country,  and  our  early  line 
of  kings,  putting  our  finger  on  some 
forty  or  fifty  of  their  catalogue  whom 
we  now  know  never  to  have  existed, 
even  though  their  portraits  hang  on 
the  wall  of  the  gallery  of  Holy- 
rood.  We  tear  out  full  smoothly 
reading  pages  from  the  book  of 
history,  snbstituting  some  produce  of 
our  inductive  operations  less  ample 
and  fiourishing  in  its  details,  but 
more  distinct. 

This  knowledge,  scanty  as  it  may 
be,  is  derived  bit  by  bit  from  real 
things.  We  find  sermons  in  stones, 
if  not  tongues  in  trees.  Things 
which,  to  the  monkish  historians, 
wonld  have  seemed  utterly  con- 
temptible, become  Archimedean  stand- 
ing-places for  moving  great  truths 
into  their  proper  place.  As  in 
putting  together  the  evidence  for 
some  great  judicial  investigation, 
where  foot- prints  are  measured,  and 
shreds  of  apparel  examined,  some 
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trifle  dropped  in  the  way  enables  ns  to 
prove  the  progress  of  the  Boman,  the 
Celt,  the  Scandinavian,  or  thePri- 
Biltive  Christian  missionary.  The  col- 
lection and  classification  of  antiquities 
changes  its  position  under  this 
changed  use.  It  is  as  little  to  be 
langhed  at  as  the  old  man  Newton*8 
blowing  oMubbles,  when  he  was 
testing  the  theory  of  gravitation. 
We  have  of  late  felt  the  want  of  a 
guide-book  to  the  known  Scottish 
«rch»ological  vestiges,  scattered  and 
trifling  in  number  as  they  are,  in 
comparison  with  what  we  hope  they 
may  yet  be ;  and  we  feel  indebted  to 
Mr  Wilson  for  the  zeal,  elaborateness, 
and  ability  with  which  he  has  per- 
formed his  task. 

It  sometimes  surprises  people  who 
see  an  antiquarian  museum,  or  hear — 
often  through  newspaper  paragraphs 
— of  arrow-heads,  hatchets,  ancient 
beads,  vases,  and  the  like,  being  fk«- 
qnently  dag  up,  that  our  ancestors 
should  have  left  so  great  a  number  of 
vestiges  buried  in  the  earth.  We  are 
not  luLcly  in  this  age  to  leave  so  many, 
vast  as  are  the  accumulated  riches  of 
civilisation  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. But  what  is  a  generation, 
or  even  the  century  in  which  a  gene- 
ration has  lived,  to  the  thousands  of 
years  through  which  this  archaeologi- 
cal seed  has  been  silently  dropping 
into  the  earth  ?  Of  two  trifling  little 
ihings  lying  in  the  same  shelf  of  a 
museum — a  coloured  adder-bead  and 
a  flint  arrow-head,  for  instance — who 
ehall  tell  whether  we  are  to  count  back 
to  the  time  of  their  use  by  hundreds 
of  years  or  by  thousands  ?  Who  can 
-say  that,  however  ancient  the  one 
may  be,  the  other  is  not  as  much  older 
119  Wallace's  sword  is  older  than  the 
Duke  of  WelUngton's,  with  perhaps  a 
thousand  or  so  of  additional  years? 
We  are  "  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,"  as 
io  this  detritus  of  countless  genera- 
tions ;  and  were  it  all  gathered  toge- 
ther from  the  skin  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  it  would  form  a  considerable 
heap. 

liiis  brings  us  to  the  verge  of  a 
very  interesting  and  important  mat- 
ter. Either  the  vestiges  which  teach 
us  what  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
were,  and  what  they  did,  are  worth 
preserving,  or  they  are  not.  If  the 
Jatter  alternative  is  adopted,  there  is 
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no  more  to  be  said.  But  if  the  former 
should  be  the  conclusion— and  few, 
we  believe,  will  dissent  from  it — then 
we  may  express  surprise  that  no  com- 
prehensive effort  has  been  made  for 
the  general  security  of  those  remains, 
and  their  preservation  in  a  national 
collection;  and  we  may  complain 
that  there  exists  a  law  which  seems 
as  if  it  were  ingeniously  made  to 
restrain  all  private  efforts  to  create 
such  collections. 

We  hope  Mr  Wilson's  boiA  may 
have  the  effect  of  making  people  con- 
scious of  the  amount  of  antiquarian 
treasures  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  exhumed  in  Scotland.  Unfor- 
tunately, those  which  have  been  pre- 
served are  evidently  a  mere  percentage 
of  those  which  have  been  lost.    An- 
tiquities, it  is  true,  do  not  propagate, 
and  the  quantity  absolutely  in  exist- 
ence is  exhaustible ;  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  yet  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  quantity  igno- 
rantly  and  barbarously  wasted  only 
shows  us  how  much  might  yet  be 
preserved.    It  would  reaUy  be  a  fine 
thing  to  see,  year  after  year,  brought 
into  one  common  centre,  any  vestiges 
of  very  early  ages  which  are  from  time 
to  time  dug  up  m  the  course  of  agricul- 
tural and  engineering  operations.  We 
truly  believe  that,  if  a  system  were 
adopted  which  merely  attracted  these 
relies   through   easy  channels  to  a 
common  centre,  a  magnificent   na- 
tional  museum   would    soon   exist, 
capable  of  teachUig  more  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  dumb  past  than  a  record 
commission.     It  would  be  unneces- 
sary, as  in  the  end  it  would  perhaps 
be  diisappointing,  to  establish  a  posi- 
tive  system  of  sea 
seeking  is  ever  a  lo 
because  treasure-fin^ 
fortunate  accident.  Ii 
like  this,  where,  whi 
engineering,  and  draii 
of  the  earth   is  all( 
peace,  the  harvest  of 
covery,  were  it  game 
farther  than  ekbora 
with  views  of  specifi 
We  have  reason  to  I 
articles  of  rare  interes 
of  considerable  sterli 
dug  out  in  the  great 
of  1846  and  1847. 
possessed  no  metallic  1 
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portkm  were  o«t  wm%j  or  destayed, 
beoann   (here  wm  no  known   and 
goDeral  — itrt  to  tiie  dieponl  of 
tbeiB.     As  to  tbe  fdd  and  silrar 
relica,    the    iaw    of   treaewe-troife 
worked  fbrtiieir  immediate  dertmo- 
tum  ai  effeotirelj  as  if  it  had  been 
invented  fbr  the  pmpose.     ^With 
ns,"  says  that  early  orade  of  tto 
Scottish  law,  Lord  Stair,  ^  treasures 
hid  in  tlie  earth,  whose  proper  owners 
cannot  be  known,  are  not  bk  in  whose 
ground  they  are  fonnd,  nor  theiinder's, 
bnt  bekmff  to  the  king.**     The  old 
fendai  rale  was  preserred   by  onr 
ancestors  of  the  seventeenth  centnry, 
probably  frooi  ^e  notion  that  there 
were   great  treasures  from  laaw  to 
time  likdy  to  be  brought  to  light 
which  micht  r^lenish  the  Exchequer, 
and  that  it  was  more  fitting  to  sweq> 
all  such   accidental  riches  hrtD  the 
national  Treasury  than  to  toa^e  it  In 
the  hands  of  iodividuals,  whom  it 
might    make   dangerously   wealthy. 
Visions  of  hidden  treasure  haye  had 
their  charms  for  sMnarohs  and  legis- 
lators, as  w^  as  for  German  philo- 
sophers and  Irish  yagrants;  imd  H 
was  a  mysterious  oaf  foil  of  gold 
pieces  that  teoqtted  the  thaid  Solomon 
of  Sootlaod  to  pit  idmself  into  the 
liands  oi  the  Buthrens.    Treasure- 
troTe  cannot  really,  withm  the  last 
century  and  a-half,  however,  hv^e 
had  any  charms  for  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  probably  the  law 
has  been  permitted  to  remain  fhom 
the  impression  that  it  tends  to  make 
newly-disooipered  relics  public  pro- 
perty, instead  of  leaving  them  in  the 
hands  of  hudividnahi.    u  any  states- 
man has  reaHy  hesitated,  for  such  a 
reason,  to  touch  the  law  <^  treasure- 
trove,  we  believe  that  he  has  coun- 
tenanced the  very  evil  he  sought  to 
avoid.     BeUcs   of  trifling   intrinsic 
value,  if  kept  at  all,  are  kept  out  of 
sight  by  individuals ;  while  gold  and 
silver  ornaments  go  immediately  to 
the  mehteg-pot,  to  obviate  all  disa- 
greeable inquiries.    If  a  ditcher,  or  a 
set  of  railwav  navvies,  find  a  gold  tore, 
no  law  or  logic  will  persuwle  them 
that  they  ought  to  give  H  up  for  the 
public  benefit,  and  that  they  are  oom- 
mittiog  an  oifenoe  something  equiva- 
lent to  stealing  or  swhidling  if  they 
treat  it  as  their  own  property.    Far 
from  such  a  doctrine  bemg  unpalatable 
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to  the  wmhnaied,  the  ^ntry  \ 
selves  cannet  see  it,  and  would  never 
thtekofpractMngft.    Whothinksof 
sending  to  tlM  Bemesabraaoer  In  fix- 
ofaequer  an  old  ring  or  anudet  nicked 
up  on  bis  grounds,  as  he  woald  send 
tiie  waldi  or  purse  to  the  gueat  wbo 
had   left  it  on   Hie  drawing-coom 
table?    To  know  innr  mx^  a canaer 
in  tlie  law  eats  out  the  aounas  of 
arehaological  investigation,  it  mist 
be  reuMmbered  that  a  far  larger  pr^ 
portion  of  tlie  smaller  artidBa  ibr  nao 
and  omsment  wiii^  kav»  oame  to  i» 
from  paat  ages,  evon  in  this  oomtiy^ 
wopoauNto  of  g(M  or  silver  than  tbe 
habits  of  dvilisadon  would  lead  ns  io 
snppese.     To  account  fbr  this  predo- 
minance, it  is  almost  enough  to  remem- 
ber the    indestructibtli^   of    these 
metals  in  oomparisoa  wita  olher  mn- 
teriais,  and  tlm  nnknown  namber  of 
centmies  ovor  whkdi  their  use  nuij 
have  extended.     Bat  gold,  besides 
tbe  indacements  of  ita  brilHattoy  and 
beauty,  is  the  easiest  woricod,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  ensiest  Ibond  of 
metals.     It  is  tme  ^at  the  mana 
why  it  is  a  measure  of  value  is  the 
extreme  dUlculty  of  extracting  it  in 
tbe  mine,  and  the  amonnt  of  labour 
winch,  in  the  average,  most  ever  bo 
bestowed  on  its  production.      Bnt^ 
wlierever  ft  exists  at  all,  a  oonridetablo 
quantity  of  it  is  superficial,  aadimaio- 
diately  obtainable  by  the  semi-civi- 
lised inhabitant  of  the  spot.     This 
may  account— we  do  not  say  that  It 
does   aooount   fully-^for    tbe   great 
quantity  of  golden  ornaments  of  nt- 
teriy  nnknown  date  found  in  tbe  Bri- 
tish Isles,  and  especially  m  Scotland. 
There  is  a  disinclination,  in  these 
sceptical  days,  to  believe   in  such 
things,  and  we  have  ourselves  had 
misgivings   about  them  ;     but  Hie 
articles   have   been   produced    and 
weighed,  and,  unfortunately,  mdted 
and  paid  for.    ^  The  fact  is  equal  to 
cash,**  as  the  Americans  say.    We 
knew  a  late  instance  of  a  negotiation 
for  something  which  a  few  labourers 
had  found  somewhere— we  dare  not 
be  too  specific,  lest  we  should  commit 
somebody  in  some   quarter— where 
the  article  was  valued  at* £40.     It 
was  lost,  ibr  the  crucible  outbid  tiie 
antiquary.    There  are  ch-cumstances 
mentioned  by  Mr  Wilson  which  will 
show  the  reader  that  sudi  occurrences 
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are  not  isaiier  of 
ManyoftiieoniaiDeiitswiiichhaipebeeii 
loBt--«s'«fiU  as  of  ^096  fortcMiatelj 
presenrad— were  made  of  large  pieoes 
of  solid  gold.  Thus  some  goMen  oraa- 
oMDts,  a  small  portion  of  which  are  in 
the  Moaeum  of  the  Scottish  Antiqna^ 
nan  Society,  but  the  greater  part  in 
the  possession  of  private  gentonen — 

*Were  foand^  along  with  Turioofl 
other  relies,  hy  a  herd-boy,  who,  going 
early  in  the  morning  to  his  aheep,  ob- 
aerred  something  gKtter  in  the  «nn,  and, 
on  scraping  with  his  feet,  bronght  the 
whole  Tahiabk  treasure  to  light.  It  oon- 
sisted  of  thrae  gold  tores  or  eollarsforihe 
neok  ;  the  beaatiful  gold  ornament,  sup- 
posed to  have  heea  the  head  of  a  staif 
or  aoeptre,  engraTsd  here  [Mr  Wilson 
gives  a  woodcat]  about  one-half  the 
size  of  the  original,  and  a  number  of 
flattened  circular  gold  pellets,  each 
marked  with  a  cross  in  relief.  The 
Talue  of  the  articles  discoyered  in  mere 
bullion  exceeded  £100,  and  it  is  donbtftil 
if  the  treasure-finder  did  not  prirately 
dispoee  of  more  before  his  good  fortune 
waskaown."— P.  817. 

This  discovery  was  made  at  Caim- 
miire  in  Peebleshire  in  the  year  1806 ; 
and  it  is  right  to  mention,  in  reference 
to  onr  remarks  on  native  gold,  that 
this  rich  nest  of  ornaments  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  a  period  when 
metallic  manufactures  were  imported. 
An  ornament  was  fonnd  in  the  farm 
of  Balmae  in  Eirkcndbrightshire, 
which  was  sold  for  about  £20,  and  is 
described  in  the  Old  Statistical  At- 
count  of  Scotland  as  "  a  straight 
plate  of  gold,  which  was  somewhat 
thick  at  each  end  and  at  the  middle. 
It  bent  easily  at  the  centre,  so  as  to 
admit  the  two  extremes  to  meet.** 
Sir  Geoi^e  Clerk,  in  his  well-known 
antiquarian  correspondence,  talks  of 
a  litUe  treasure  trove : — 

*  Since  my  last  to  yon,  I  have  seen  two 
other  bracelets  and  a  large  ring,  found  in 
the  draining  of  a  lake,  or  part  of  it. 
There  are  no  letters  or  inscriptions,  and 
the  make  is  very  clumsy.  Eaoh  braceld 
is  in  weight  six  or  se^en  guineas." 

And  the  number  of  valuable  ancient 
ornaments  which  had  come  under  his 
notice  prompts  him  to  sajr,  *^  I  begin 
to  think  that  there  are  treasures  of 
all  kinds  in  Britain.** 
There  is  at  present  a  silver  chain 
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in  the  Antlqnaifian  MoMnm  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  weighs  ft9  ooacea. 
It  was  fonnd  in  the  cuttings  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal  To  add  lo  theee 
distinct  and  specific  indications  of 
wealth,  we  have  the  mystery  of 
the  plnodering  pedlar  of  Korrialaw — 
an  indifvidaal  who,  aooording  to  popu- 
lar and  Mr  Wilson*8  beUef,  has  ex- 
tracted untold  wealth  froati  a  Fife- 
diire  tumnlns.  Mr  Wilson  is  thns 
solemii  and  nysterions  on  the 
matters— 

"  Conscious  as  he  is  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  treasure  which  was  not  his  own, 
and  not  yet  entirely  f^  f^m  apprehen- 
sion of  the  interference  of  the  Scottish  Ex- 
chequer to  feeUim  the  fruits  of  his  ill- 
fotten  weaith,  he  naturally  declines  all 
oommiMUcation  on  the  sukdeot;  aad  thas^ 
as  too  frequently  results  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Scotch  law  of  tFoasare-trove, 
the  history  of  the  disoovery  is  invoUed  in 
impenetrJ>le  mystery.  It  may  be  per- 
mitted us  to  reflect,  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, that  by  the  fears  thus  excited,  the 
depredator  has  not  entirely  escaped 
punishment  for  the  irreparable  mischief 
which  his  wretched  cupidity  has  occa- 
sioned."—P.  612. 

The  perils,  indeed,  which  on   all 
hands  surround  the  precious  rubbish 
of  the   antiquary,  must  sometimes 
drive  that  irritable  kind  of  personage 
to  the    borders  of  distraction.    Mr 
Wilson  gives,  am< 
an  account  of  *^  a 
knackets,**  kettles, 
blades,  &c.,  found 

"  The  most  of  tl 
were  carefhlly  pa 
kettle,  and  a  fiat 
mouth.  This  curii 
chased  by  my  friei 
of  Glasgow,  undei 
they  might  haye  b< 
asylum  ;  but  the  ' 
they  were  packed  t 
knave,  and  our  onl; 
their  loss  is  to  pioi 
of  the  thief  when  be 
and  found  only  a  d 

One  is  here  rei 
Mercier*s  DalUat 
seizure  of  snppo 
is  made  on  its  wi 
house,  and  the  ol 
are  perplexed  anc 
on  inspection,  t 
mummy  I 
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We  had  intended,  by  the  preceding 
remarks,  merely  to  notice  and  regret 
the  impediments  in  the  way  of  an 
archaBofogical   national  mosenm,  as 
introductory  to  a  cursory  account  of 
4K>me  of  the  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting yestiges  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  l^tland.    In  noticing  the 
golden  ornaments,  we  may  perhaps 
haye  in  some  measure  already  per- 
formed part   of  our   task.    But  in 
turning  to  what  is  really  most  peculiar 
and  stranjse  among   the   undatable 
yestiges  of  the  North,  the  remains  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  people^a  class 
of  antiquities  with  which  the  Bemem- 
brancer   in    Exchequer    does    not 
meddle— are   naturally    among   the 
jnost    important    and    inter^ting. 
After  counting  the  palaces  and  cas- 
tles with  which  it  is  dotted,    how 
little,  after  all,  has  the  earth  pre- 
-senred  of  the  habitations  in  which 
the  countless  generations  liyed!  In 
the  days  of  the  sculptured  stones,  the 
gold  armlets,  and  the  decorated  tores, 
we  may  suppose  that  there  was  much 
>carved  wooa-work,  or  other  adorn- 
ment of  the  dwellings.    Tribes  con- 
temporaneous  with   an    inquisitiye 
civilisation  like  that  in  which  we  now 
live,  haye   their  self- acquired   arts 
preserved  in  literature    or  pictorial 
representation.    Thus  in  the  masni- 
ficent  illustrations  of  New  Zealand  by 
Mr  Angas,  there  are  engravings  of 
houses  profusely  adorned  with  carved 
^ork,  the  most  magnificent  of  them, 
by  the  way,  haying  an  unpronounce- 
able name,  which,  being  translated, 
means  **  £at  Man  House,"  in  com- 
memoration, probably,  of  the  many 
merry  ISeasts,  and  the  large  consump- 
tion of  missionaries,  which  the  gro- 
tesquely grinnhig  pearl-eyed  monsters 
that  encrust  its  walls  have  witnessed. 
Of  the  dwellings  of  the  ordinary  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  in  so  late  a 
century  as  the  fourteenth,  we  have 
little  conception.    We  have  already 
referred  to  those  dismal  square  keeps, 
of  which  Mr  Billings  gives  so  full  and 
lively  an  idea.    Their  leading  pecnli- 
«rity,  when  compared  with  the  for- 
talices  of  other  countries,    is  their 
blank  daricness — the  utter  incapacity 
of  the  narrow  slits  to  convey  any 
more  than  a  minute  percentage  of  the 
light  of  day  through  the  dense  walls 
into  the  stony  caverns.    It  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  imagine  even  so  much  of  litera- 
ture and  sdenoe  as  our  ancestors  pos- 
sessed penetrating  into  sueh  places. 
No  wonder  that  the  indweller,  cut 
away  from  the  sources  of  external 
knowledge,  indulged  in  the  idoh 
utecui^  and  lit  up  for  himself  the 
dread  fictitious  lights  of  the  diaboli- 
cal scioices. 

But  there  are  stone  remains  in  Scot- 
land of  a  still  more  dreary  and  mys- 
terious darkness— the  Picts*  houses, 
or  Bird  houses  of  the  north,  belonging 
to  an  age  who  shall  say  how  many 
centuries  older  than  that  of  the  old 
square  keeps?    You  enter  crawling 
along  a  cavernous  drain-like  passage, 
which  descends  and  widens  into  a 
chamber.    This  chamber  may  be  from 
three  to  six  feet  high,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  lonff.    Its  sides  are  made  of 
huge  rough  stones,  laid  on  each  other 
so  that  the  walls  converge  upwards, 
where  great  blocks  of  granite  are  laid 
across  them.    You  pass  through  a 
lateral  narrow  opening,  and  enter  an* 
other  chamber  of  a  like  diaracter. 
Some  of  these  houses  have  three  or 
more  chambers.    They  are  met  with 
in  fields,  where  the  husbandman  has 
for  centuries  passed  the  plough  over 
them,  unconscious  of  their  existence, 
or  of  any  farther  peculiarity  than  a 
slight  ascent,  with  a  projecting  stone 
or  two  dangerous  to  the  plough.  Nor 
are  these  cavernous  edifices  mere  rare 
anomalies.  In  some  places,  and  chiefly 
in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Don,  there 
are  complete  yillages  of  them.    Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  in  a  paper  read  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland,  men- 
tioned between  forty  and  fifty  as  the 
number  opened  in  one  parish.    It  is 
in  the  Orkney  Isles,  however,  that 
they  are  found  on  the  largest  scale, 
and  most  elaborately  built.    The  tra- 
dition of  the  country,  not  unnaturally, 
associates  these  and  other  mysterious 
antiquities  with  a  race  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular,  but  now  super* 
seded,  history  of  Scotland,  was  exthi* 
guished  in  conflict  with  the  nation  now 
occupying  the  soil.    Hence  they  are 
deemed  the  dwelling-places  of  the 
Picts  or  Pechts,  beings  endowed  with 
elvish  faculties  and  malign  propensi- 
ties. They  are  supposed  to  haye  been 
of  superhuman  strength,  but  diminu- 
tive and  dark ;  and  no  wonder,  when 
such  were  their  habitations.  With  the 
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Orcadians,  Um  possible  existence  of 
a  lingering  remnant  of  the  Fechts, 
dwelling  in  the  recesses  of  the  earth, 
is  still  a  matter  of  sabstantial  appre- 
hension. The  late  Mr  Stevenscm,  the 
engineer,  when  passing  through  Ork- 
ney on  light-hoose  business,  was 
called  upon,  b^  the  people  of  a  small 
tavern,  to  deade  for  them  a  very  im- 
portant point.  A  being  was  then 
«deep  in  one  of  their  beds,  whom 
thej  verily  believed  to  be  a  remnant 
of  the  accursed  and  not  quite  extin- 
guished race — so  diminutive  was  he, 
and  so  black  wlthaL  Now,  if  their 
suspicions  were  well  founded,  they 
would  be  under  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  putting  him  to  death ;  and 
this  was  just  the  question  whidi  Mr 
Stevenson,  being  a  light-house  en- 
gineer, should  decide  for  them.  On 
entering  the  chamber,  Mr  Stevenson, 
with  curious  sensations,  beheld,  in 
unconscious  and  peaceftd  repose,  the 
familiar  face  of  an  old  school-fellow. 
He  was  a  being  of  slender  propor- 
tions, and  not  very  comely  visage ; 
but  of  a  restless,  enterprising,  en£u- 
siastic  character,  being  no  other  than 
Che  Rev.  John  Campbell,  subsequently 
renowned  in  African  missionary  his- 
tory. 

Did,  then,  human  beings  live  here, 
in  chambers  not  much  wider  than 
graves,  in  contact  with  the  slimy 
waUs,  and  with  the  company  of  a  few 
snails  and  toads?— no  raU,  for  the  rat 
would  not  inhabit  such  a  place.  That 
houses  of  this  laborious  structure 
ehould  have  been  built  for  the  people 
at  large,  is  out  of  the  question ;  so 
that  we  must  suppose  them  to  have 
been  in  a  manner  the  mansions  of  the 
aristocracy.  One  would  like  to  know 
how  they  managed  their  households- 
how  they  carried  on  the  etiquette  of 
society— how,  for  instance,  they  ex- 
•changed  visits,  and  received  distin- 
guished strangers  recommended  to 
their  notice^  and  attention  by  distant 
friends.  But  is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  they  were  dwelling-houses? 
Fnigile,  temporary,  and  adapted  to  a 
ehifting  population,  are  the  awellings 
of  savaj^  in  general,  save  those  of 
the  regions  close  upon  eternal  snow. 
Where  we  find  substantial  and  elabo- 
rate works,  destined  to  go  down  to 
after  generations,  the  inf  uence  of  a 
religions  motive,  or  a  dominant  priest- 
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hood,  or  the  almost  universal  senti- 
ment of  reverence  for  the  dead,  has 
generally  been  at  work.  If  we  were 
bound  to  make  a  theory  for  these 
artificial  caverns,  we  should  suppose 
the  priest  hiding  himself  in  their  dark 
recesses  while  he  performs  the  mys- 
teries of  his  barbarous  religion,  and 
emei^ging  before  his  awe-insphred  wor- 
shippers frx>m  caverns  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  known  only  to  himself. 
But  speculation  on  such  a  matter  is 
of  little  use.  What  we  only  know  is, 
that  these  edifices  exist 

Turn  we  now  to  remains  equally 
mysterious,  but  of  a  totally  different 
character-— perhaps  contemporaneous 
with  the  Ficts*  houses,  perhaps  a  few 
hundred  years  older  or  a  few  later — 
there  .is  abundance  of  latitude.  We 
allude  to  the  tiny  barbed  darts  made 
of  fiint,  and  called  elfr^y  heads,  or  elf 
arrow-heads.  So  small  are  many  of 
these  weapons,  and  so  perfect  in 
their  structure,  that,  not  unnaturally, 
they  are  counted  the  playthings 
of  the  fairv  people— but  a  malignant 
and  deadly  plaything  —  for  thehr 
sharp  points  araw  blood  as  readily 
as  a  needle;  and  It  is  evident  that 
they  were  attached  to  the  arrow 
shah  in  such  a  manner  that  it  left  the 
thin  barbed  fiint  buried  in  the  wound. 
Many  a  northern  crofter  possesses 
his  mysterious  treasure  of  these  fohry 
missiles.  It  is  not  that  the  posses- 
sion of  them  is  deemed  of  great 
moment,  but  that,  were  they  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  orighial 
elvish  owners,  the  result  might  bo 
calamitous,  in  some  mysterious  form. 
The  cow  might  be  the  victim,  or  the 
horse — or  perhaps  a  child,  or  the  head 
of  the  family  himself.  The  onl^  pro- 
tection against  such  a  disaster  is  the 
keeping^e  deadly  weapon  frx>m  sun 
and  air ;  and  if  a  stranger  be  per- 
mitted to  see  it,  the  door  is  carefhlly 
closed— the  shutters  too,  perhaps— 
lest  an  unexpected  sun-blink  should 
dart  through  them ;  and  a  little  box 
containing  the  fatal  dart  is  brought  up 
from  the  lowest  recesses  of  a  clothes- 
trunk.  The  best  representation  we 
have  ever  seen  of  the  elf-arrow  heads 
is  in  the  volume  appropriated  to 
Scotland,  of  the  great  Atlas  of  the 
Dutch  geographical  publisher,  Blaeu. 
The  materials  were  supplied  by  an 
eminent  Scotsman,  Sir  itobert  Gor- 
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don  of  Strakidi.  The  attemptB  to 
oonvej  a  noiioB  of  their  vernacalar 
name,  and  its  mythic  origin,  in  Latin, 
are  amasiD|,'— '^  Hos  vnlgns  patrio 
sermone  ^  urrow-kmMdU  vooant:  ei 
I^atine  interpreteriB,  fBrreas  sagittaram 
cospideB,  t^nilraB  Lamiae  eagittant, 
sonat:  Fannosenim,  Lamiasqne,  et 
id  gennB  sptritoum  Eifs  nombant." 
The  geographer  evidently  believes 
them  not  to  be  the  prodaetion  of 
homan  hande.  He  says  they  look  as 
if  they  had  been  artificially  fabricated; 
bat  it  is  impossible  for  hmnan  hands 
to  achieve  snch  accurate  perfection  in 
so  hard  and  at  tiie  same  time  brittie 
a  materia]  as  flint  He  says  they  are 
always  found  unexpectedly,  and  by 
accident — never  when  they  are 
searched  for;  and  that  yon  will  find 
them  after  mid-day  in  places  wbeve 
yoo  knew  there  were  none  before 
noon.  He  mentions  two  instances 
vouched  to  him  by  persons  of  good 
repute,  which  he  adduces  in  farther 
evidenoe  of  their  supernatural  move- 
ments. In  the  one  case,  a  friend, 
when  travelling  on  horseback,  found 
an  arrow  head  on  the  top  of  his  boot — 
the  big  trunk-boot  of  the  cavalier  ^ 
the  other  instance  was  that  of  a  lady 
who  found  one  in  the  vest  of  ha* 
robe.  Doobtdess,  these  individuals 
were  deemed  to  have  escaped  £rom 
imminent  peril.  Amonetiie  peasantry, 
there  are  some  who  will  say  that  the 
fatid  elfin  dart  mighft  be  foond 
sticking  in  some  vital  part  of  a  per- 
son who  had  died  of  a  rapid  and 
frightful  disease ;  and  maintain  that, 
in  the  old  di^  of  better  faith,  it  had 
been  known  to  be  searched  for  and 
discovered.  As  to  cattle,  you  will  be 
told  that  they  have  been  repeatedly 
fonnd  in  their  carcasses,  where  the 
cow  of  some  one  ^ho  has  given 
umbrage  to  the  elves  has  died 
strangely  and  suddenly.  This  may 
have  actually  occurred,  for  the  worthy 
raroinator  which  should  happen  to 
draw  in  one  of  these  fiendisb  little 
triple^spiked  instruments  would  doubt- 
less fare  the  worse  for  it. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  per- 
fect than  their  construction— *whioh 
augurs  high  progress  in  a  certaha 
kiad  of  constructive  capacity.  Th^ 
are  made  by  chips,  it  is  true,  but  each 
chip  does  not  remove  much  more 
than  a  pin-head*s-bfeadth ;  and  they 
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;«aah<^nrwith 
perlectprBeision,aoaBtoMii|:«ut  a 
result  as  imifafm    as  ■Huutmotonr 
ever  prodooed.    That  so  much  aA- 
vanoe  should  be  made  in  meobasloal 
constmotion  beim  a  bolter  and  mere 
easily. adapted  material  was  found,  is 
a  carious  curcamstance,  and  geee  with 
others  to  show  that  sometimes  nu»- 
palative  coMtroction  outenns  know- 
ledge and  invention,  jast  as  tlien 
sometimes  outrun  a  peeple^s  ideas  of 
synHnetrical  or  beautiful  fntn.     It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  people  who 
made  tiiese  exquisite,  and  we  doabt  not 
fbrmidiU^le,  liule  weapons,  were  ade»ti 
in  other  kinds  of  «tmctnre— ^robab^ 
witii  more  firagile  materials;  aad  it 
would  be  cttriouB,  but  we  fear  impos- 
sible, to  know  whether,  while  igno- 
rant of  the  me  of  metalB,  tbey  knew 
aught  of  woven  fabrkx.    The  places 
where  these  sastrameots  are  chiefly 
found  are  indiestions  of  their  having 
been  an  article  «of  commerce.    They 
are  almost  unifonnly  made  of  light 
tawny  flint,  but  they  are  dug  up  la 
great  numbers  m  the  granite  dis- 
tricts, wdiere  flint  nodules  ave  mi- 
known,    and   yet    where   there   is 
abundance   of  silidous   quarts  and 
porphyry,  from  which  coarse  native 
weapons  might  booonstracted.  Once^ 
and  but  once,  we  happened  to  see 
an  arrow-head  of  da^  cairngorm, 
bat  it  was  coarsely  &iished,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  bungling  provincial  imita- 
tion of  the  prodoce  of  some  staple 
manufactory.  More  or  less,  probably, 
stone  weapons  are  fonnd  all  over  the 
world :  the  pecidiarity  of  Ihese  elvisli 
darts  is  in  tiieur  smaUness — ^tiiongfa  a 
lew  have  been  found  large  enough 
to  be  called  spear  or  javelin  heads-- 
and  their  symmetrical  beauty.    Flint 
weapons  have  been  ibifid  in  sno^ 
abundance  m  the  northern  nations 
as  to  be  now  jm  article  of  commwca 
in  Copenhagen,  where,  too,  th^  have 
been  classified  and  aommented  on  by 
able  arohasologists.     There  are  col* 
looted  swords,  spears,  daggers,  knivea, 
hatchets,  hammers,  and  arrow-heada 
too,  though  those  which  we  have  seen 
were  markedly  inferior  to  the  elfin 
armoury  of  our  own  country.    At  the 
same  time,  we  are  not  deficient  in 
other  instruments  of  -flint-;    and  if 
the  same  encouragement  were  given 
for  their  preservation  and  aocumsla* 
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tion  wbkkiB  «An^  ia  Demuckf  RPe 
might  possess  ft  magiifioeiit  mnaemn 
of  the  suna  period  of  atroctare, 
capable  of  teaching  a  leaaon  in 
miwiitteii  hifltory. 

We  an  aot  left  to  the  mfiM 
duuracter  of  these  nlioi  ta  Joiow 
that  tiiey  are  the  prodaction  of 
human  hands.  Manufactories  of 
them  have  been  discovered  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Mr  Wilson 
quotes  at  length  Mr  MacEnery's 
desciii^on  of  SJent^s  Hole,  near 
Tontnay,  where,  among  other  won- 
dera,  was  iound  a  heap  of  flints  ^*  in 
all  ooaditiona,  from  the  rounded 
pebUe  as  it  oame  oat  of  the  rhallL, 
to  the  instniiMQts  fabricated  from 
them — as  arrow  and  spear-heads  and 
hatchets.** 

''  Boom  of  the  Aint  bloeks  were  ohipped 
onlj  cm  ome  tidcy  auoh  as  h^d  prebably 
loraiflhed  the  axes;  othen  on  fieverid 
Caoesy  presenfiDg  planes  correspooding 
exactly  to  the  long  blades  fbnnd  by  their 
side,  and  from  which  they  bad  been  eri- 
denilj  diced  off;  other  p^bles,  still  moae 
•agnlv,  and  ohipped  at  all  points, 
wisve  no  deobi  thoM  which  yirided  the 
amall  anowihaadB.  These  abeuded  in 
by  far  the  gnatest  niuiil>er.  .Sssall 
imgalar  yliaJflTB,  not  rafisrahle  to  any 
of  tha  ahove  diTisiaas,  and.  which  seem 
to  hare  been  simok  off  in  the  operation 
of  detaching  the  latter,  not  unlike  the 
small  chips  in  a  sculptor's  shop,  were 
thickly  scattered  through  the  stuff,  indi- 
cating that  this  place  was  the  workshop 
where  the  sarage  prepared  his  weapons 
for  the  ehaae,  takmg  advantage  of  its 
cover  and  the  light." 

Sevaral  inoHmcee  of  siaiilar  deposits 
ii  Scotland,  on  a  smaller  soale,  are 
meotioaed  by  Mr  Wilson,  whose 
diUgenoe  in  oollecting  soeh  details, 
aadin  adjosdng  tiiem  to  an  exteaded 
range  of  obserration,  is  greatly  to 
be  flonmended.  One  instanoe  is 
encions  and  iatereatkig,  apparently 
discovering  to  this  generation  tiie 
workman  of  the  atone- weapon  period 
dying  at  his  work,  aad  interred 
aloBg  with  the  contents  of  his  work- 
tlhop: — 

"  North  of  the  Mull  of  Islay,  Argyle- 
shire,  there  is  a  road  which  leads  from 
Pott  I31en,  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
towards  the  shooting-lodge  of  Islay.  At 
a  point  in  this  road,  where  it  is  cot  into 
Ihe  side  of  the  hill,  distant  about  fbur 
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jriles  from  Peii  EUen,  aome  watkmen 
engaged  in  widemag  the  road  exposed 
a  cist  in  catting  late  the  aloping  gronad, 
within  which  lay  a  skeleton  wiUi  a  large 
quantity  of  flint  flakes  and  chips  beside 
it.  A  distinguished  artist,  who  happened 
fortunately  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
at  the  time  of  this  interesting  discovery, 
has  furnished  me  with  ske^es  of  the 
locality.  He  describes  the  flint  fli^es 
as  so  nmmerens  thsA  they  formed  a  heap 
of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in 
height,  when  renaoved  from  the  cist.** 

One  of  the  meet  meritorions  ser- 
vices which  Mr  Wilson  has  peHorm- 
ed  is  his  examination  of  the  bronze 
or  oomposite  metal  weapons  which 
have    been    so    abnadantly    found 
thronghoBt  Scotland,  but  of  whidi 
BO  sinaU  a  proportion  have  been  pre- 
served in  any  acceasible  place.    The 
cast  aeem  always,   In   the  regular 
course  of  things,   to    precede    the 
welded  metals;  and  thus  in  Scotland 
weapons  mad  other  things  were  made 
of  tbt  hard  alloys  of  copper  long 
ere  the  iron  riches  of  the  soil  were 
tonched.    It  nsed  to  be  the  fashion 
to    attribute   all   articles  made    of 
bronze   to   the   Romans.     Of  old, 
when  we  gave  some  little  practical 
attention  to  these  matters,  we  could 
see  no   reason  for   attributing    the 
clumsy  hatchet  called  a  celt  or  kek 
to  that  people,  since  similar  instru- 
ments are  not   known    among   the 
relics  of  their   own   oountry.     We 
thought  it  likely,  however,  that  the 
Romans  had  taught  the  art  of  cast- 
ing in  metal  to  the  Britons.    Later 
inquirers    have    vindicated    casting 
in  metals  as  an  indigenous  British 
art,    and   perhaps  they   are    right. 
Mr    Wilson    joins    these    patriotic 
archfldologists,  and  deems  that  even 
the   beautiful   leaf -shaped   weapon 
which  we  were  always  aecustomed  to 
deem  undoubtedly  a  Roman  gladnuy  is 
a  native  manufacture  of  a  time  pro- 
bably long  anterior  to  the  invasion  of 
Agricda-'SO  that  we  can  trace  our 
proficiency  in  the  hard-goods  line  very 
far  back  indeed.     This  beantifhl  in- 
strument has  been  found  repeatedly 
in    Scotland,    sometimes    in    placea 
where  it  is  known  that  the  Romans 
cannot  have  penetrated  ;  and,  singu- 
larly enough,  flint  weapons  of  the 
name  pecuHar  shape  have  been  found 
in  Norway.    It  is  a  tiny  weapon,  with 
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a  handle  which  few  bands  of  the  pre- 
sent daj  are  found  small  enough  to 
grasp,  and  looks  like  a  relic  of  some 
effeminate  and  elegant  people.  Its 
shape  id  that  of  the  iris  leaf.  The 
proportions  are  faoltless,  and  so  dur- 
able is  the  material  that  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  point  and  edges  is  pre- 
^rved ;  and  when  dug  from  the  bar- 
rows or  mosses  in  which  they  have 
lain— who  shall  say  how  many  cen- 
tnrles  ?— they  areas  fit  for  dnty  as  ever 
they  were.  The  depth  at  which 
these  bronze  weapons  have  been  found 
embedded  in  moss  is  among  the 
arguments  for  attributing  to  them  an 
antiquity  beyond  the  Roman  invasion. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
antiquarian  results  of  excavations 
have  sometimes  been  the  mould  from 
which  the  bronee  axe  or  spear-head 
was  cast.  It  generally  consists  of  a 
double  matrix  cut  in  stone,  and  shaped 
so  as  to  make  the  valves  adjustable  to 
each  other.  A  pair  of  these  moulds  was 
lately  found  in  the  parish  of  Rosskeen, 
in  Rossbh^. 

'*  The  site  of  this  interesting  discorery," 
Jays  Mr  Wilson,  ''is  about  foar  miles 
inland,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cromarty 
Firth,  on  a  moor  which  the  proprietor  is 
xeolaiming  ft'om  the  wild  waste,  and 
restoring  onoe  more  to  the  profitable 
service  of  man.  In  the  progress  of  this 
good  work,  abundant  evidence  demon- 
•strated  the  fact,  that  the  same  area 
from  which  the  aocnmulated  vegetable 
moss  of  many  centuries  is  now  being  re- 
moved, had  formed  the  scene  of  a  busy, 
Jntelligent,  and  industrious  population,  ere 
ihe  first  growth  of  this  barren  produce 
indicated  its  abandonment  to  solitude  and 
sterility."— P.  224. 

Discoveries  still  more  interesting 
have  been  made  in  the  hard  line.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Arthur  Seat 
several  bronze  swords  and  other  in- 
struments had  been  found;  and  an 
accident  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
•either  a  manufactory  or  arsenal  of 
weapons  had  been  submerged  by  the 
^ater  of  Duddingstone  L<M;h,  which 
sleeps  so  picturesquely  at  the  south- 
western base  of  the  hill.  Sir  Alexander 
Dick  of  Prestonfield,  the  owner  of  the 
adjoining  estate— a  scientific  agricul- 
turist, and  an  antiquary— was,  in 
1775,  dredging  the  lake  for  maii, 
when  a  discovery  was  made,  which 
may  be  best  told  in  his  own  words. 
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at  cited  by  Mr  Wilsoa  firom  an  un- 
published letter  :— 

^As  my  operations  wen  preeeedhig 
nortiiwardy  abont  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  verge  of  the  lake  next  the 
King's  Park,  the  people  employed  in 
dreeing  in  plaees  deeper  ^aa  nmal, 
after  having  removed  the  flret  SQrfisees  of 
fat  blackish  mould,  got  into  a  bed  of  shdl 
marl  from  five  to  seven  feet  deep,  from 
which  they  brought  up  in  the  eoUectiog 
leather-bag  a  very  weighty  substance, 
whichf  when  examined  as  it  was  thrown 
into  the  marl-boat,  was  a  heap  of 
swords,  spears,  and  other  lumps  of  brass, 
mixed  with  the  purest  of  the  Bhell*marL 
Some  of  the  lumps  of  brass  seemed  as  if 
half  melted  ;  and  my  oo^jeeture  is,  that 
there  had  been  upon  tiie  side  of  the  hill, 
near  the  lake,  some  mannfoetory  for  brass 
arms  of  the  several  kinds  for  which  there 
was  a  demand."— P.  226. 

The  store  thus  so  nnexpectedly 
acquired  has  gone  to  enrich  several 
collections  in  £ngland  and  Scotland. 

Most  of  the  sharp-edged  instruments 
which  the  earth  gives  np  as  the  de- 
posits of  early  centuries  are,  we  at 
once  divine,  constructed  by  man  for 
the  destruction  of  his  fellow  mao. 
We  never  can  mistake  a  deadlj 
weapon  when  we  see  it.  Other 
curious  productions  of  early  ingenuity 
have  been  developed  to  a  great  extent 
in  Scotland,  of  which  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  divine  the  character  or  use.  Many 
of  these  are  made  of  bronze  and  of 
gold,  and  others  are  of  many-coloured 
glasses.  That  these  curious  little 
articles  have,  in  general,  been  personal 
ornaments  may  be  readily  guessed; 
but  there  are  some  of  them  which 
seem  to  have  been,  from  their  peculiar 
structure,  intended  to  serve  special 
purposes,  which  perhaps  will  ever 
remain  a  mystery.  This  glass  manu- 
facture, like  the  bronze,  is  by  Mr 
Wilson  and  other  late  antiquaries 
claimed  as  indigenous.  There  is 
something  almost  uncomfortable  in 
thus  opening  up  the  hatchway  of  an 
unfathomable  antiquity.  It  was  easy 
to  trace  every  art  to  the  invasion  of 
Areola ;  but  If  we  are  driven  out  of 
this  easy  refuge,  with  nothing,  per- 
haps, but  the  PhcBulcians  and  the 
ships  of  Tyre  to  snatch  at,  where  are 
we  to  find  a  mental  resting-place? 

And  yet  thecontemplation  of  objects 
ntteriv  beyond  the  periods  of  written 
record  embodies  a  sort  of  mysterious 
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pleasure ;  and,  leaTiogthe  qoestion  of 
glass  and  amber  ornaments  with  Mr 
Wilson,  we  are  going  to  trouble  onr 
readers  with  some  rapid  remarks 
on  the  most  dimly  mysterious,  and 
roost  remarkable,  in  onr  view,  of  all 
the  Scottbh  ancient  remains — the 
scnlptnred  stones.  They  are  pecnUar 
to  this  conntry.  We  know  that  there 
are  several  richly-decorated  stones, 
gmierally  cmciform,  in  Ireland,  coeval 
with  the  earlier  Christian  edifices,  and 
nsaally  fonnd  standing  like  sentinels 
beside  the  mysterions  ronnd  towers  of 
that  conntry.  Of  a  still  later,  yet 
comparatively  earlv  period,  are  scnlp- 
tnred crosses  and  other  decorated 
stones.  Scotland  has  a  few  speci- 
mens of  both  kinds,  borrowed  from 
Ireland  on  the  right  and  England  on 
the  left;  bnt  the  scnlptnred  stones 
pecaliar  to  onr  conntry  bear  marks  of 
a  far  higher  antiquity  than  either  of 
them.  No  one  who  has  not  been  an 
extensive  pedestrian  can  have  any 
conception  of  the  greatness  of  their 
number.  They  are  indiscriminately 
made  of  all  the  various  stones  of  this 
stony  country — granite,  porphyry, 
the  common  fsandstone,  and  lime- 
stone, or  marble.  The  granite  speci- 
mens are  probably  the  most  numer- 
ous— ^not  perhi^  fh)m  their  original 
preponderance,  but  from  the  durability 
of  the  materials.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  give  an  accurate  pictorial 
transcript  of  the  rude  faint  sculptural 
lines  on  these  monuments.  Mr 
Chalmers  of  Oldbar,  who  magnifi- 
cently engraved  many  of  those  in  his 
own  county  of  Formr,  says,  in  pre- 
senting his  engravings  to  the  Ban- 
natyne  Club : — 

**  It  may  he  permitted  to  remark,  how 
bard  it  is  to  persuade  an  artist  that,  in 
antiquarian  drawings,  extreme  accuracy 
in  delineation  is  far  preferable  to  pictu- 
resque effect ;  and  how  difficult  to  re- 
strain  the  imagination,  when  tempted  by 
dim  lights  and  uncertain  lines.  In  draw- 
ing from  old  and  weather-worn  stones^ 
such  as  are  the  subjects  of  this  volume,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  watch  the  lights,  to 
draw  one  side  of  the  stone  in  the  morning, 
the  other  in  the  afternoon ;  and,  above 
all,  the  sense  of  touch  is  in  some  eases 
to  be  more  surely  relied  on  than  that 
of  sight." 

It  was  believed  that  the  daguer- 
reotype   would   not    only  preserve 
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transcripts  of  such  of  these  early 
monuments  as  are  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, but  would  be  the  means  of  lay- 
ing the  whole  series  vhrtually  on  the 
antiquary's  table  for  classification  and 
analysis.  But  a  shadow  overmuch, 
or  a  gleam  of  sunshine  striking  into  a 
hollow,  completely  obscures  and  obli- 
terates some  important  feature.  The 
daguerreotjrpe  transfer  may  remain 
as  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
draughtsman,  but  will  not  supersede 
his  labours.  The  most  ludicrous  diver- 
sities have  occurred  in  depicting  these 
stones,  from  that  inveterate  vice  of 
antiquaries — a  vice  firom  which  wo 
are  happy  to  say  we  think  Mr  Wilson 
is  wonderfully  free — that  of  support- 
ing a  theory,  instead  of  finding  out 
the  truth.  Cordiner,  who,  after 
Gordon  and  Pennant,  was  among  the 
first  to  notice  these  monuments, 
made  them  distinct  enough,  for  he 
had  a  theory  to  make  out— he  had  to 
show  that  the  figures  on  them  were 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics— and  he  did 
it.  In  a  department  of  the  wonder- 
ful stone  of  Forres,  where  it  depends 
on  the  wetness  or  sunnyness  of  the 
weather  whether  one  traces  quadrupeds 
or  human  beings,  a  living  antiquary 
fonnd,  according  to  a  preconceiv^  no- 
tion that  he  had  formed  from  a  passage 
in  a  Saga,  two  priests  or  soothsayers 
performing  the  delicate  operation  of 
slitting  up  the  back-bone  of  an  eagle ; 
and  he  represented  it,  too,  very  effec- 
tively in  a  draught.  There  is  a  stone 
near  Aberlemno,  on  which  old  Grordon, 
in  his  Itinerarium  Septenirionaie — ^no 
inaccurate  draftsman  in  general — has 
represented  something  like  Hebrew 
letters,  out  of  what  later  antiquaries 
have  found  to  be  two  angels  kneeling 
at  prayer.  Even  in  the  elaborately 
accurate  engravings  in  Mr  Chalmers's 
collection,  the  open  mouth  of  that 
boar  devouring  a  man— so  artistically 
above  the  general  sculpture  of  these 
stones — ^we  had  set  down  from  inspec- 
tion as  the  mere  effect  of  an  accidental 
surface  fracture.  On  another  of  the 
Meigle  stones,  it  is  a  nice  question 
whether  the  beasts  are  caressing  or 
devouring  the  principal  figure.  Gray, 
by  the  way,  when  he  sojourned  in 
that  neighbourhood,  got  a  very  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  tableau,  which  he 
humorously  enough  repeats.  ^^We 
passed,'*  he  says,  ^Uhrough  Megill, 
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when  ia  the  tomb  of  Qnaen  WtaderBt 
that  was  rivea  to  dethe  be  staned 
hones  for  nae  gode  that  she  did — so 
tiie  women  there  tehl  me,  I  am  sure."  * 
These  scolptmred  atones  are  like 
nightmares :  there  is  no  taking  a  dis- 
tinct pietnre  or  impression  torn 
thens  on  the  accnraey  of  which  any 
two  people  will  agree ;  jet  the  im- 
presaon  which  all  have  of  the  original 
acniptared  stones  will  be  as  like  as  so 
many  cases  of  disturbed  sleep  from  a 
heavy  supper ; — writhing  snakes,  in- 
tertwined and  knotted  into  a  kind  of 
pattern- work,  such  as  serpents  mi^t 
make  if  they  could  be  passed  through 
the  bobinet-loom ;  crocodiles  with 
heads  at  either  end  of  the  body; 
horribly  contorted  grinning  apes; 
centaurs ;  proboscidian  aniinalH  of 
mvioua  kinds— the  country  people 
call  them  elephants,  and  they  are  as 
Hke  them  as  any  other  liidng  things; 
strange  fi^es,  if  fishes  they  can  be 
called,  which  partake  slightly  of  the 
quadruped  and  the  serpent.  Along 
with  these  living  and  crawling  things 
are  others  which  are  called  combs 
and  looking-glasses^  beeause,  for  all 
the  world,  their  shape  is  just  as  like 
these  toilet  articles^  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  burning  embers  in  the 
twilight  sometimes  are  to  Turks* 
heads,  with  the  turbans  on,  or  genuine 
etchings  by  Rembrandt.  Perhaps  a 
competent  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
perplexing  nature  of  these  undatable 
'scu^tures  from  the  following  state- 
ment by  Mr  Wilson — prefaced  by  our 
own  statement  that,  having  seen  the 
monuments  which  he  mentions,  we 
do  not  agree  with  his  catalogue  of 
the  things  represented  on  them  ;  and 
if  bound  to  state  what  we  believed 
them  to  be — which  we  would  not  do, 
except  under  a  penalty  enforceable 
before  two  justices — ^we  would  give 
an  account  quite  different  from  his. 


^  Berides  these  figures  of  most  flreqvent 
ocenrrence,  [the  comb  and  mirror,]  how- 
OTer,  others  are  also  occaAonaDy  fbond^ 
enrioinlj  referable  to  an  Eastern  origin; 
and,  in  particolar,  a  symbolic  elephant, 
as  on  Martin's  Stone  at  Ballntheron,  on 
one  of  the  crosses  in  the  churchyard  of 
Meigle,  and  on  the    liaiden  Stone   of 


iBhabikmUofSeotkaid. 
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Benaacto^  AbtnUmfaire,  ^tm  ii  ao- 
oompaniBS  the  oomb  and  aiimc,  froai 
which  the  monnment  has  probably  d»- 
rifed  its  name.  The  peculiar  chaneter 
of  these  singular  representations  of  the 
elephant  is  well  worthv  of  stndy,  from 
the  evidence  they  affiordof  the  eziatenca 
of  Eastern  traditfonv  at  t&e  period  of 
their  exeovtion^  ft  is  inpoaiUe  to  raaa- 
take  tfa*  objeei  mteaded  by  llM  daaign; 
iriiile,  at  Iftn  MBM  tine^i*  b  ohviouB  Una 
the  artist  eao  nevav  hsmaen  aa  elepfaaBt. 
What  shonld  be  the  fbet  aie  oaded  up 
into  seroUs,  and  the  tmak  ia  ooflasicmally 
tiurown.  in  a  straight  line  over  the  back; 
whereas  horses,  and  otiier  animalH  with 
which  he  is  fitmiliar,  are  ezeented  with 
great  spidt  and  troth.  Fabnlons  and 
monstrous  fignres  also  accompany  tSieae^ 
such  as  the  centaur,  ooBashmaDy  bearing 
the  cross  in  Ms  hands,  and  what  appeativ 
in  soD^to  be  a  brandi  of  antlvtoey aa  en 
«h«  reverse  of  another  of  the  aJngwlar 
cfosaasintiiaehiBrahyaBlef  Maigis.  Oo. 
a  stone  near  Ghunrais^  a  man  witli  » 
crocodile's  head  is  introdoeed;  on  ona  «€ 
the  Bieigle  crosses,,  among  sundry  other 
nondescript  animals,  is  the  eapricomna  or 
sea-goat;  and  on  the  inscribed  cross  of  St 
Yigean's,  a  grotesque  hybrid,  half  bird, 
half  beast,  stalks  among  the  (fcntastie 
animals  and  intertwining  snakes  whi<di 
decorate  Us  borden  .  .  •  Both  [two 
stones  at  St  ^drews]  sva  covered  with 
intricate  network;  and  in  the  most 
perfbot  of  the  two  there  are  four  oom- 
partment^  two  of  which  are  eoaupied, 
each  with  a  pair  of  apes,  and  the  other 
with  globes^  each  encircled  with  twe 
serpents.  Not  the  least  curious  featnre 
of  Uiis  elaborate  design  is  the  introduction 
of  well-executed  apes,  and  other  animals, 
which  we  would  have  supposed  entirely 
unknown  to  the  ancient  aoulptor.  Besides 
these,  the  ram,  the  horse,  and  hawk,  the 
greyhound  pnrsu&gthe  fox  in  the  tiiioket, 
and  the  tiger  or  leopard — as  the  fierce 
assailant  of  the  horseman  seems  to  be — 
are  all  executed  with  great  fidelity  and 
spirit.  In  addition  to  diese,  there  is  a 
nondescript  monster,  a  sort  of  winged 
grifihi,  preying  upon  &  prostrate  ass." — 
P.  601-605. 

We  despdr  of  any  d&tinct  and 
satisfactory  transcript  of  these  strange 
monuments  being  brought  into  the 
closet  for  inspection,  untd  Mr  Billings 
shall  undertake  the  task.  His  thorough 
knowledge  of  form ;  his  criticalsagacSy 
in  sepacating  the  aceidental  fitom  the 
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stnieliiralf  and,  meat  of  all.  Us  MSSity 
fiD  present  to  fehe  eyes  of  others  wtei 
he  knowSt  point  to  the^  delineator 
of  our  ecdeajaatieal  and  baroniid 
antiquities  as  tke  most  eompetstti 
person  far  this  and  other  like  tasks, 
requMig  nicety  and  strength  of 
penciL 

I&  one  respect  we  feel  indebted  to 
Mr  WUsen's  ekicidation&.     He  dis- 
cards the  Dinida— tb«t  hitherto  easT 
stepping-slone  oyer  all  difienlties.  A 
Drnid's  dfcle^  a  Dmid'a  temple,,  a 
Bmid^s  altar,  was  the  ready  solTer  of 
«yer7  perplexing  stone  moanment  and 
atambuag- block  fipora  Sftonehenge  to 
the  Dmflibj-  Stone  of  Orkney.    Bvery 
impleinent  in  flint  or  metal  was  » 
Dnud^s   sacrificial    kn^  or    hook. 
£yeiiy  incoherent  groop  on  the  soalp- 
tared  s4enes  waa  a  Draidieal  saeriice 
of  haaaa  i^timav  or  a  Dnud  cnttiog 
the  sacred  mistietoe  with  a  golden 
h(}6k\  and  tf?ery thing  like  aninscrip* 
ti<m  whieh  nobody  coold  read,  was  one 
of  the  oarsadable  inscziptions  in  that 
Greek  alphabet   which    the   Dmids 
knew,  bat  never  committed  to  writ- 
ing.    It  was  high  time  to  quit  the 
society  of  these  solemn  long- bearded 
g^tlemen,  and  look  to  simple  focts. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
these  scalptm^  stones  entirely  des- 
titute of  inscription.     The  following 
statement  by  Mr  Wilson  does  not  im- 
prove their  position  for  any  of  the  ex- 
planatory purposes  which  inscriptions 
serve,  but  rather  tends  to  make  one 
believe  that  they  are  without  any  in- 
scribed legend.    He  says — 

"  Only  two  of  the  ancient  scolptured- 
standing  stones  peonliar  to  Scotland  are 
accompanied  with  inscriptionB.  One  of 
them,  discovered  about  thirty  years  since, 
in  demolishing  the  ancient  church  of  For- 
dun  in  the  Mearns,  was  then  apparently 
undecipherable,  and  has  since  become  il- 
legible." 

The  account  of  the  other  is  not 
much  more  hopeful  in  the  direction  of 
elucidation.  All  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  Mr  Fetrie,  the  author  of  the 
valuable  work  on  the  round  towers, 
*^  is  of  opinion,  from  a  portion  of  it 
which  he  has  deciphered,  that  the 
monnment  is  Fictish,  and  he  expresses 
a  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  explain 
tiie  inscription." 

There  is,  however,  we  ought  to 
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mention,  one  s(<me  which  has  nnfbr* 
tnaatolx  too  mneh  inscription.  We 
need  only  menUon  it  to  antiqaaries  as 
the  Nevirtott  stone :  diey  win  remem- 
ber its  distresses  but  too  acutely.  It 
is  as  Mke  a  Greek  iBsoiptkni  as  any- 
thing not  in  lettess  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  can  be.  It  is  eqnally  like  a 
Cdtic  inseriptien ;  indeed,  so  much  so, 
Aat  the  rapid  and  piofiose  Irish  anti- 
quary, Colonel  Yahmcey,  read  it  off 
at  once  without  a  moment's  hesitation ; 
bat  oonld  not  show  taay  other  person 
whether  it  had  or  had  net  any  eon- 
neetioawith  Aiken  Dmm's  long  ladle. 
A  east  of  the  stone  is  m  the  Museum 
of  the  Antiquarian  Sodety  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  has  been  seen  by  scholars 
and  investigators  of  all  kinds  and 
countries,  bnt  with  the  same  negative 
result.  Mr  Wilson  mentions  this 
stone,  but  only  to  plunge  it  into  deeper 
mystery;  for  he  brings  forth  what  bad 
only  been  deemed  some  ineidentai 
ohips  mader  by  the  stone^eatter  who 
engraved  the  unJntelltgiWe  kmoriptkm, 
and  says  that — 

"  The  series  of  chips  has  recently  been 
pronounced  by  Irish  antiquaries  an  Og- 
ham inscription,  and  as  such  is  an  object 
of  considerable  interest,  no  other  example 
of  the  use  of  that  simple  and  extremely 
primitiTO  character,  which  the  older  an- 
tiquaries of  Ireland  ha^e  made  the  subject 
of  so  many  extravagant  theories,  baring 
been  discovered  in  Scotland.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  two  inscrip- 
tions belong  to  the  same  period,  though 
found  on  one  stone  ;  but  both  are  as  yet 
equally  dumb  and  irresponsive  oracles." 

This  is  too  bad— that  the  Irish 
antiquaries  cannot  be  content  with 
their  "  simple  and  extremely  primi- 
tive character,''  but  must  foist  it 
on  Mr  Wilson.  We  remember 
the  ridicule  that  was  created  when 
two  members  of  the  Irish  Royal 
Society  reported  their  readings  of  an 
Ogham  inscription,  and  they  were 
nearly,  very  nearly,  identical ;  but  it 
was  found  that  one  of  them  had  read 
from  left  to  right  in  the  ordinary 
manner ;  and  the  other,  according  to 
a  peculiar  theory  of  his  own,  from 
right  to  left !  No  one  dared  to  speak 
out  about  such  matters  in  Irish  anti- 
quarian circles  in  that  day,  however ; 
and  we  could  not  help  suspecting  that 
there  was  deep  satire  in  this  sentence 
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in  Moore*8  History  of  IreUxnd^  which  we 
emphasise  oar  own  way — *  *Could  some 
of  the  inscriptions,  said  to  be  in  the 
Ogham  character,  be  once  satisfac- 
torily authenticated,  they  would  place 
beyond  doubt  the  claims  of  the  natives 
to  an  ancient  form  of  alphabet  pecu- 
liarly their  own^ 

Were  we  not  on  the  verge  of  our 
limits,  we  would  be  inclined  to  ask 
attention  to  the  powerful  fortifications 
dispersed  through  Scotland  on  the 
hill-tops— works  to  which,  no  more 
than  to  many  of  the  smaller  memo- 
rials we  have  alluded  to,  can  any 
faint  approximation  of  a  date  be  yet 
suggested.  The  fort  generally  crowns 
some  conspicuous  conical  hill,  over- 
looking a  vast  nmge  of  country ;  and 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  which 
those  who  built  them  knew,  there  are 
smaller  forts  or  redoubts  on  the  sur- 
rounding eminences.  The  hill-fort  is 
a  coronet  consisting  of  one  or  several 
rings  of  loose  stones,  with  trenches 
and  guarded  entrances.  Thevastness 
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of  the  work  can  only  be  oonoeiTed  hf 
walking  round  the  exterior  of  one  of 
the  stony  circles.  General  Roy,  a 
military  engineer  not  likely  to  admire 
such  a  work  without  cause,  said  of  the 
White  Caterthun,  which  overlooks 
Strathmore  on  the  one  side  and  faces 
the  slopes  of  the  Grrampians  on  the 
other,  that  *^  the  vast  labour  it  must 
have  cost  to  amass  so  incre^bie  a 
quantity  of  stones,  and  cany  them  to 
such  a  height,  surpasses  all  descrip- 
tion." The  outer  rampart  is  ahundred 
feet  thick  at  its  base,  and  twenty-five 
feet  thick  at  the  top.  But,  wonderful 
as  this  structure  is,  we  deem  that 
called  the  Barmkin,  or  Barbican  of 
Echt,  some  twenty  miles  north  of  it, 
still  more  remarkable. '  It  consists  of 
three  annular  walls  of  great  strength 
and  solidity :  the  innermost  enclosing 
a  full  acre  of  ground  on  the  flattened 
crown  of  a  steep  conical  hill.  The 
race  who  raised  such  works  were  not 
deficient  either  hi  continuous  enei^gy 
or  military  skill — but  who  were  they? 
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THE  VISION  OF  POLYPHEMUS. 

In  the  noontide  of  the  Bommer, 

When  the  sea  had  gone  to  sleep, 
And  the  purple  haze  was  girdling 

All  the  islets  of  the  deep ; 
When  the  weed  lay  still  and  floating 

From  the  rock  whereon  it  grew, 
And  the  mirror  of  the  ocean 

Seemed  a  lower  heaven  of  bine ; 
Then  I  lay  amidst  the  sea-pinks. 

Poring  on  the  ancient  song 
Of  the  wise  and  brave  Ulysses, 

Kept  from  Ithaca  so  long. 
Coast  by  coast  I  traversed  with  him, 

From  Sigaenm's  distant  strand, 
Throagh  the  clostering  heaps  of  islands. 

To  the  lonely  Lotos  land. 
Thence  again,  nntil  at  morning 

Rose  the  sweet  Sicilian  hills. 
With  their  wooded  gorges  cloven 

By  the  leaping  of  the  rills. 
And  I  saw  them  heave  the  anchor- 
Saw  them  bounding  on  the  shore — 
Saw  them  rolling  on  the  meadows. 

Freed  from  labour  at  the  oar — 
Saw  them  there,  like  joyous  children. 

Milking  ewes  beneath  the  shade ; 
Quaffing  draughts  more  sweet  than  nectar. 

From  the  bowls  that  nature  made. 
Undisturbed  I  left  them  roaming — 

Sleep  at  length  came  down  on  me : 
*Twas  the  influence  of  the  season, 

Not  the  weight  of  Odyssey  ! 

But  my  spirit  travelled  onwards 

With  that  old  adventurous  crew- 
Ancient  story  hath  its  symbols. 

That  may  well  concern  the  new. 
In  my  dream,  I  saw  them  lying — 

Ten  or  twelve — the  last  remains 
Of  the  Ithacan  persuasion, 

Bound  in  most  unpleasant  chains. 
Only  one  was  free  from  fetters ; 

He,  the  fattest  of  the  whole. 
For  a  hideous  one-eyed  giant 

Turned  the  spit,  and  filled  the  bowl. 
And  I  shuddered  as  I  saw  it ; 

For  I  knew  within  my  dream 
'Twas  Ulysses,  the  Fundholder, 

Serving  Giant  Polypheme ! 

With  a  chuckle  said  the  monster, 
"  If  you're  wise,  you'll  not  provoke  me : 

Serve  me  up  another  dainty. 
For  the  last  did  nearly  choke  me. 

You're  my  cook — ^you're  used  to  Peeling — 
Well,  then,  peel  another  fellow  I 

VOL.  LZIZ.-— NO.  CCCCXXYIII. 
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Don^t  sappose  yon  discompose  me 

If  you  make  the  rascals  bellow ! 
You  begaa  by  cooking  fanners 

From  yonr  Ithacan  estate : 
They  were  more  digestiye  mors^ 

Than  tiie  food  youVe  served  of  late. 
Mariners  I  gladly  swallow. 

But  thoy^re  somewhat  tongh  and  ropy : 
And  I  find  that  indigestion  > 

Most  engender  misandiropy. 
So  I  beg  that  from  yonr  comradee*— 

Be  they  nnder  ones  or  upper — 
You  will  straight  select  a  proper 

Subject  for  my  erening  supper  1" 
So  spoke  Giant  Polyphemus : 

And,  by  way  of  oath»  a  snore 
Issued  from  his  bloated  nostrils, 

Shaking  the  Sicilian  shore. 
By  the  crackling  fire  he  laid  him, 

Stretched  his  monstrous  lunbs  supine, 
Then  betook  him  to  his  slumber, 

Gorged  with  flesh  and  drunk  with  wine. 


But  a  wailing  filled  the  cavern^ 

From  the  wretched  creatures  bound— 
"  O  Ulysses  1  rise  and  save  us — 

Save  us  from  that  hell-bom  hound  1 
Are  we  not  thine  own  companions  ? 

Etave  we  not  been  true  to  thee  ? 
Valiant  of^ring  of  Laertes, 

Cut  our  bonds,  and  set  us  free  I" 
But  Ulysses  slowly  answered. 

And  his  cheek  was  wan  and  white — 
"  If  you  make  so  loud  a  shrieking 

AU  of  us  must  die  to-night  1 
Don't  you  see  the  Giant's  sleeping  ? 

Let  him  sleep  a  little  longer  \ " 
But  in  answer  to  Ul3rsses 

Rose  the  cry  of  terror  strongs. 
**  Can  it  be  our  lord  and  chieftain 

Who  such  abject  counsel  spesks  ? 
Is  it  thou,  indeed,  Ulysses — 

Thou,  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks? 
Have  we  not  beheld  our  comrades 

Swallowed  by  that  monster  there? 
Lie  we  not  the  next  for  slaughter. 

Writhing,  moaning  in  despair  ? 
Oh,  by  all  the  toils  we  suJQfered, 

Far  with  thee  at  windy  Troy — 
By  the  honour  of  thy  princess. 

By  the  life-blood  of  thy  boy. 
Come  and  help  us,  O  Ulysses ! 

Save  us  ere  we  perish  wholly  1" 
But  the  chief  again  responded. 

In  a  tone  of  melancholy — 
"  If  it  seemeth  to  Athen^, 

And  to  Zeus  correct  and  proper. 
That  the  whole  of  yon  should  perish 

On  the  spit  or  in  the  oopper. 
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What  availetb  lamentation  ? 

Cries  are  bnt  of  little  use  ;• 
Therefore  bow  ye  to  the  sentence 

Of  Athene  and  of  Zeos ! " 

**  Ha !  thoa  false  and  fickle  traitor, 

Hast  thoo  tnmed  against  thj  kind? 
Flange  that  firebrand  in  bis  eyeball — 

Strength  remdns  not  with  uie  bUnd  I " 
"That  is  not  a  bad  idea  I'* 

Said  Ulyssee  with  a  smile, 
"  And  perhaps  I  may  adopt  it : 

Bnt  ril  wait  a  little  while ; 
For  oar  friend,  the  Cyclops  yonder, 

Jnst  before  he  broke  his  fast. 
Fledged  his  sacred  word  of  honour 

That  he'd  spare  me  till  the  last. 
*  Speak  thy  name  ?  *  he  bellowed  fiercelyr 

As  die  mantling  cap  I  gave — 
And  I  said,  ^  lones  Loidos 

Is  the  title  of  thy  slave.' 
Grnffly  then,  he  said,  *  lones. 

Be  thon  jocnnd  in  thy  cheer  1 
Not  nntil  the  rest  are  eaten 

Shall  thy  carcase  disappear.' 
There  are  ten  of  yon  remaining — 

He  mnst  work  a  little  harder, 
If  before  a  week,  at  soonest. 

He  can  finish  all  the  larder. 
When  the  week  is  past  and  over 

I  shall  entertain  the  qnestion. 
Whether  it  may  not  be  prudent 

Then  to  act  on  your  suggestion. 
Meanwhile  keep  your  minds  quite  easy — 

Zounds !  I  think  he's  getting  np ! — 
One  of  you,  my  friends,  is  wantea, 

For  at  nine  he's  fixed  to  sup  I " 

Then  a  scream  of  mortal  anguish 

Fierced,  methought,  into  my  brain — 
And  the  vision  faded  from  me 

As  the  mist  fades  o'er  the  main. 
Nothing  more  of  Polyphemus 

Or  his  victims  did  I  see — 
But  the  clouds  above  were  flying. 

And  the  waves  were  rolling  finee. 
All  had  passed  away — excepting 

That,  by  some  erratic  fVeak, 
Still  my  fkncy  kept  the  image 

Of  the  sly  and  selfish  Greek. 
So  I  took  my  volume  with  me. 

Wended  homewards  all  alone, 
Wondering  if  Ulysses  really 

Was  so  like  Lord  Overstone ! 
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Leonard  bad  been  about  six  weeks 
with  bis  tincie,  and  those  weeks  were 
well  spent.  Mr  Richard  had  taken 
him  to  hisconnting-bonse,  and  initiated 
him  into  business  and  the  mysteries 
of  double  entry ;  and,  in  return  for  the 
young  man*s  readiness  and  zeal  in 
matters  which  the  acute  trader  in- 
stinctively felt  were  not  exactly  to  his 
tastes,  Richard  engaged  the  best  roas- 
ter the  town  afforded  to  read  with  his 
nephew  in  the  evening.  This  gentle- 
man was  the  head- usher  of  a  large 
school— who  had  his  hours  to  himself 
after  eight  o*clock— and  was  pleased 
to  vary  the  dull  routine  of  enforced 
lessons  by  instructions  to  a  pupil  who 
took  delightedly— even  to  the  Latin 
grammar.  Leonard  made  rapid  strides, 
and  learned  more  in  those  six  weeks 
than  many  a  deverish  boy  does  in 
twice  as  many  months.  These  hours 
which  Leonard  devoted  to  study 
Richard  usually  spent  from  home — 
sometimes  at  the  houses  of  his  grand 
acquaintances  in  the  Abbey  Ganlens, 
sometimes  in  the  Reading-room  appro- 
priated to  those  aristocrats.  If  he 
stayed  at  home,  it  was  in  company  with 
his  head-clerk,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  his  account-books,  or  look- 
ing over  the  names  of  doubtful  electors. 

Leonard  had  naturally  wished  to 
communicate  his  altered  prospects  to 
his  old  friends,  that  they  in  turn  mi^ht 
rejoice  his  mother  with  such  good  tid- 
ings. But  he  had  not  been  two  days 
in  the  house  before  Richard  hadstricUy 
forbidden  all  such  correspondence. 

"  Look  you,"  said  he,  "  at  present 
we  are  on  an  experiment — we  must 
see  if  we  like  each  other.  Suppose 
we  don't,  you  will  only  have  raised 
expectations  in  your  mother  which 


must  end  in  bitter  disappointment ;  and 
suppose  we  do,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  write  when  something  definite  is 
setUed." 

"  But  my  mother  will  be  so  an- 
xious— ^*' 

^*  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that 
score.  I  will  write  regularly  to  Mr 
Dale,  and  he  can  tell  her  that  you  are 
well  and  thriving.  No  more  words, 
ray  man — when  I  say  a  thing,  I  say 
it."  Then,  observing  that  Leonard 
looked  blank  and  dissatisfied,  Richard 
added,  with  a  good-humoured  smile, 
**  I  have  my  reasons  for  all  this — 
you  shall  know  them  later.  And  I 
tell  you  what, — ^if  you  do  as  I  bid  you, 
it  is  my  intention  to  settle  something 
handsome  on  your  mother ;  but  if  yon 
don't,  devil  a  penny  she'll  get  from 
me." 

With  that  Richard  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  in  a  few  moments  his  voice 
was  heard  loud  in  objurgation  with 
some  of  his  people. 

About  the  fourth  week  of  Leonard's 
residence  at  Mr  Avenel's,  his  host 
began  to  evince  a  certain  change  of 
manner.  Ho  was  no  longer  quite  so 
cordial  with  Leonard,  nor  did  he  take 
the  same  interest  in  his  progress. 
About  the  same  period  he  was  fire- 
quently  caught  by  the  London  butler 
before  the  looking-glass.  He  had 
always  been  a  smart  man  in  his  dress, 
but  he  was  now  more  particular.  He 
would  spoil  three  white  cravats  when 
he  went  out  of  an  evening,  before  ho 
could  satisfy  himself  as  to  a  tie.  Ho 
also  bought  a  Peerage,  and  it  became 
his  favourite  study  at  odd  quarters  of 
an  hour.  All  these  symptoms  pro- 
ceeded from  a  cause,  and  that  cause 
was — Woman. 


CHAPTER  Till. 


The  first  people  at  Screwstown  were 
indisputably  the  Fompleys.  Colonel 
Pompley  was  grand,  but  Mrs  Pom- 
pley  was  grander.     The  colonel  was 


stately  in  right  of  his  military  rank 
and  his  services  in  Lidia ;  Mrs  Pom- 
pley was  m^estic  in  risht  of  her  con- 
nections.    Indeed,  Colonel  Pompley 
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himself  would  have  been  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  the  dignities 
which  his  ladj  heaped  upon  him,  if 
he  had  not  been  enabled  to  prop  his 
position  with  ^^  a  connection'*  of  his 
own.  He  wonld  never  have  held  his 
own,  nor  been  permitted  to  have  an 
independent  opinion  on  matters  aris- 
tocratic, but  for  the  well- sounding 
name  of  his  relations,  "  the  Digbies.** 
Perhaps  on  the  principle  that  obscu- 
rity increases  the  natural  size  of  ob- 
jects, and  is  an  element  of  the  Sublime, 
the  Colonel  did  not  too  accurately 
define  his  relations  *'  the  Digbies : " 
he  let  it  be  casuallv  understood  that 
they  were  the  Digbies  to  i>e  found  in 
Debrett.  But  if  some  indiscreet  Vul- 
garian (a  favourite  word  with  both 
the  Pomplejs)  asked  point-blank  if  he 
meant  "  my  Lord  Digby,"  the  Colonel, 
with  a  lofty  air,  answered — "  The 
elder  branch,  sir."  No  one  at  Screws- 
town  had  ever  seen  these  Digbies: 
they  lay  amidst  the  Far — the  ^con- 
dite— even  to  the  wife  of  Colonel 
Fompley^s  bosom.  Now  and  then, 
when  the  Colonel  referred  to  the  lapse 
of  years,  and  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man affections,  he  would  say — ^*  When 
young  DIgby  and  I  were  boys  to- 
gether,** and  then  add  with  a  sigh, 
'*  but  we  shall  never  meet  again  in 
this  world.  His  family  interest  secured 
him  a  valuable  appointment  in  a  dis- 
taut  part  of  the  British  dominions.*' 
Mrs  Pompley  was  always  rather 
cowed  by  the  Digbies.  She  could  not 
be  sceptical  as  to  this  connection,  for 
the  ColonePs  mother  was  certainly  a 
Digby,  and  the  Colonel  impaled  the 
Digby  arms.  En  revanche^  as  the 
French  say,  for  these  marital  connec- 
tions, Mrs  Pompley  had  her  own 
favourite  affinity,  which  she  specially 
selected  from  all  others  when  she  most 
desired  to  produce  effect ;  nay,  even 
upon  ordinary  occasions  the  name 
rose  spontaneously  to  her  lips — ^the 
name  of  the  Honourable  Mrs  M'Catch- 
ley.  Was  the  fashion  of  a  gown  or  cap 
admired,  her  cousin,  Mrs  M'Catchley, 
had  just  sent  to  her  the  pattern 
from  Paris.  Was  it  a  question 
whether  the  Minbtry  wonld  stand, 
Mrs  M^Catchley  was  in  the  secret, 
but  Mrs  Pompley  had  been  requested 
not  to  say.  Did  it  freeze,  "my 
cousin,  Mrs  M^Catchley,  had  written 
word  that  the  icebergs  at  the  Pole 
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were  supposed  to  be  coming  this  way.** 
Did  the  sun  glow  with  more  than 
usual  fervour,  Mrs  M'Catchley  had 
informed  her  "  that  it  was  Sir  Henry 
Halford*s  decided  opinion  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  cholera.**  The  good 
people  knew  all  that  was  domg  at 
London,  at  court,  In  this  world—nay, 
almost  in  the  other — through  the 
medium  of  the  Honourable  Mrs 
M'Catchley.  Mrs  M*Catchley  was, 
moreover,  the  most  elegant  of  wo- 
men, the  wittiest  creature,  the  dearest. 

to  admire  Mrs  M^Catchley,  but  Mrs 
M^Catchley,  though  no  prude,  let 
him  see  that  she  was  proof  agfdnst 
the  corruptions  of  a  throne.  So  long 
had  the  ears  of  Mrs  PompIey*s  friends 
been  filled  with  the  renown  of  Mr» 
M'Catchley,that  at  last  Mrs  M^Catch- 
ley  was  secretly  supposed  to  be  a 
myth,  a  creature  of  the  elements, 
a  poetic  fiction  of  Mrs  Pompley*0. 
Richard  Avenel,  however,  though  by 
no  means  a  credulous  man,  was  an 
implicit  believer  in  Mrs  M'Catchley. 
He  had  learned  that  she  was  a  widow 
— an  honourable  by  birth,  an  honour- 
able by  marriage  —  living  on  her 
handsome  jointure,  and  refusing  offers 
every  day  that  she  so  lived.  Some- 
how or  other,  whenever  Richard 
Avenel  thought  of  a  wife,  he  thought 
of  the  Honourable  Mrs  M'Catchley. 
Perhaps  that  romantic  attachment  to 
the  fair  invisible  preserved  him  heart- 
whole  amongst  the  temptations  of 
Screwstown.  Suddenly,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  Abbey  Gardens,  Mrs 
M^Catchley  proved  her  identity,  and 
arrived  at  Col.  Pompley's  in  a  hand- 
some traveUiuff- carnage,  attended  by 
her  maid  and  footman.  She  had 
come  to  stay  some  weeks— a  tea- 
party  was  given  in  her  honour.  Mr 
Avenel  and  his  nephew  were  invited. 
Colonel  Pompley,  who  kept  his  head 
clear  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
excitement,  had  a  desire  to  get  from 
the  Corporation  a  lease  of  a  piece  of 
ground  adjoining  his  garden,  and  he 
no  sooner  saw  Richard  Avenel  enter,, 
than  he  caught  him  by  the  button,, 
and  drew  him  into  a  qniet  comer  in 
order  to  secure  his  interest.  Leonard, 
meanwhile,  was  borne  on  by  the 
stream,  till  his  progress  was  arrested 
by  a  sofa  table  at  which  sate  Mrs 
M'Catchley  herself,  with  Mrs  Pompley 
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by  her  aide.  For  on  tMe  gte»i  oo- 
caaton  Ae  HostesB  had  abcndooed 
her  proper  post  mt  the  entraDce, 
and,  whether  to  show  her  respect 
to  Mra  M^Calchley,  or  to  ahow 
Mrs  M^Catohley  her  wellbred  con- 
tempt for  the  people  of  Screwatown, 
remained  in  atate  hy  her  friend, 
honooring  only  the  elie  of  the  town 
with  introdnctkms  to  the  iUnatriona 
▼iaitor. 

Mfa  M*€atchley  waa  a  Tery  fine 
wonun — A  woman  who  jnatified  Mrs 
Pompley'a  pride  in  her.  Her  dieek- 
bones  were  ratiier  high,  it  is  trae, 
bat  that  proved  the  parity  of  her 
Caledonian  deaoent ;  for  the  reat,  ahe 
had  a  brilliant  complexioii,  heightened 
by  a  sotg}^om  of  rooge---gaod  eyes 
and  teeth,  a  diowy  fignre,  and  all  the 
ladies  of  Screwatown  prononnoed  her 
dreaa  to  be  perfect.  She  might  have 
arrived  at  that  age  at  which  one 
intenda  to  stop  for  the  next  ten  yeara, 
bat  even  a  Frendunan  woald  not 
have  called  her/?aw^  that  ia,  for  a 
widow.  For  a  apinster,  it  wonld 
have  been  different. 

Looking  ronnd  her  with  a  glass, 
which  Mrs  Pompley  waa  in  the  habit 
of  dedaring  that  ''Mrs  M'Catohlc^ 
nsed  like  an  angel,**  thia  lady  sad- 
denly  perceived  Leonard  Avenel; 
and  bis  qniet,  simi^,  thonghtfol  air 
and  look  so  contrasted  with  the  stiff 
beanx  to  whom  ahe  had  been  pre- 
sented, that,  experienced  in  fashion  as 
ao  fine  a  personage  moat  be  supposed 
to  be,  she  was  nevertheless  deceived 
into  whispering  to  Mrs  Fomptey — 

^^  That  yonng  man  haa  really  an 
ah-  distingue— -who  is  he?** 

^'  Oh,**  said  Mrs  Pompley,  in  nn- 
affected  snrprise,  ^tbat  is  the  ne- 
phew of  the  rich  Vulgarian  I  waa 
telling  yon  of  this  mommg.*' 

*<  Ah  I  and  yon  aay  that  he  is  Mr 
Arnnders  hefa-  ?** 

*^  Avenel — ^not  Arundel — my  sweet 
friend.** 

^*  Avenel  is  not  a  bad  name,**  said 
Mrs  M'Catcbley.  ''Bat  is  the  node 
really  so  rich  ?** 

"The  Colonel  was  tiring  this  very 
day  to  guess  what  he  is  worth ;  but 
he  says  It  is  impossible  to  guess  it.** 

"  And  the  young  man  is  hie  heir  ?  ** 

"It  is  thought  ao:  and  reading  for 
College,  I  hear.  They  aay  he  is 
dever.** 
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"  Present  him,  my  love ;  I  Kke 
clever  people,**  said  Mm  MK])atcfaley, 
faUiBg  back  langi^y. 

About  ten  annates  after  naidSf 
Richard  Avenel,  having  effected  his 
escape  from  the  Cdoiel,  and  ha 
gaze  being  attracted  towards  the  80& 
table  by  the  bun  of  the  admmnr 
crowd,  beheld  his  nephew  in  animaled 
conversation  with  the  long-cheriabed 
idol  of  his  dreama.  A  fierce  pang  of 
jealousy  shot  'tiirongfa  his  breast. 
His  nephew  had  never  looked  so 
handaome  and  so  intdligent;  in  fiKt, 
poor  Leonard  had  never  before  been 
drawn  out  by  a  woman  of  the  world, 
who  had  learned  how  to  wake  the 
most  of  what  little  she  knew.  And, 
as  jealousy  operates  iike  a  pair  of  bd- 
lows  on  incipient  dames,  so,  at  first 
eight  of  the  smile  which  l^e  fair  widow 
b^towed  upon  Leonard,  the  heart  of 
Mr  Avenel  felt  in  a  blase. 

He  approached  with  a  step  lesa 
assured  than  usual,  and,  overhearing 
Leonardos  talk,  marvdled  much  at 
tiie  boy*s  audadty.  Mrs  MK:!atdiley 
had  been  speaking  of  Scotiand  and 
the  Waverley  Novels,  about  which 
Leonard  knew  nothing.  But  he  knew 
Bums,  and  en  Bums  he  grew  art- 
lessly eloquent.  Bams  the  poet  and 
peasant ;  Leonard  mi^  well  be  do- 
qnent  on  him,  Mrs  MOatchl^  waa 
amused  and  pleased  with  hisfreshveae 
and  naloeU^  so  unlike  anything  she  had 
ever  heard  or  seen,  and  she  drew  hia 
on  and  on,  till  Leonard  fell  to  quoting : 
And  Richard  heard,  with  less  respect 
for  the  sentiment  dian  might  be  snp- 
posed,  that 

<<  Rank  is  bat  the  gunea  stamp, 
The  man'*!  the  gowd  for  a*  that.^ 

"Well!**  exdaimed  Mr  AveneL 
^*  Pretty  piece  of  politeness  to  tell 
that  to  a  lady  like  the  Honourable 
MrsM'Catohley.  You*ll  excuse  him, 
ma*affl.** 

''  Sir  !  **  said  Mrs  MSCatdiley, 
startled,  and  lifting  her  glass.  Leon- 
ard, rather  confused,  rose,  and  offered 
his  chair  to  Richard,  who  dropped 
into  it.  The  lady,  without  waiting 
for  formal  introdudioa,  guessed  that 
she  saw  the  rich  unde. 

"  Such  a  sweet  poet— Bans  !  ** 
said  she,  dropping  her  glMS.  ^^  And 
it  is  so  refreshing  to  find  so  mnoh 
youthful   enthnsiaam,  **   she   added, 
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poinliiig  her  fan  towards  Leonard, 
-who  was  receding  fast  among  the 
crowd. 

"  Well,  he  is  youthful,  my  nephew 
— rather  green  I " 

"  Don't  81^  green  I  "  said  Mrs 
M^Catchley.  Richard  blushed  scarlet. 
'He  W8B  afraid  he  had  committed 
himself  to  some  expression  low  and 
shocking.  The  lady  resnmed,  **  Say 
unsophisticated." 

^*  A  tarnation  long  word,"  thought 
Richard ;  bnt  he  prndently  bowed, 
and  held  his  tongne. 

•*  Yonngmen  nowadays,"  continued 
Mrs  M«Catohley,  resettling  herself  on 
the  sofo,  *' affect  to  be  so  old.  They 
don*t  dance,  and  they  don't  read,  and 
they  don't  talk  much ;  and  a  great 
many  of  them  wear  toupets  before 
the^  are  two*and-twenty  I " 

Richard  mechanically  passed  his 
hand  tiirongh  his  thick  curls.  Bnt  be 
was  still  mute ;  he  was  still  ruefully 
chewing  the  cud  of  the  epithet  green. 
What  occult  horrid  meaning  did  the 
word  convey  to  ears  polite?  Why 
should  he  not  say  ^ green? ' " 

"  A  vOTy  fine  young  man  your 
nephew,  sir,"  resumed  B&s  M^Catch- 
ley. 

Richard  grunted. 

^*  And  seems  fhll  of  talent.  Not 
yet  at  the  University?  Will  he  go  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  ?  " 

^  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
yet,  if  I  shall  send  him  to  the  Uni- 
TersilT  at  all. 

"A  yomig  man  of  his  expecta- 
tions ! "  exclaimed  Mre  M^Catchley, 
aitftdly. 
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"Expectations!"  repeated  Richard, 
firing  up.  "  Has  the  boy  been  talking 
to  you  of  his  expectations  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  sir.  But  the  nephew 
of  the  rich  Mr  Avenel.  Ah,  one 
hears  a  great  deal,  you  know,  of  rich 
people ;  it  is  the  penalty  of  wealth, 
Mr  Avenel  I" 

Richard  was  veiy  much  flattered. 
His  crest  rose. 

"  And  they  say,"  conthmed  Mrs 
M*Gatchlev,  dropping  out  her  words 
very  slow^,  as  she  adjusted  her 
blonde  scarf,  "  that  Mr  Avenel  has 
resolved  not  to  marry." 

"The  devU  they  do,  n»'aml" 
bolted  out  Richard,  gruffly;  and  then, 
ashamed  of  his  lapsus  Ungum^  screwed 
up  his  lips  firmly,  and  glared  on  the 
company  with  an  eye  of  indignant  fire. 

Sifrs  M^Catcbtoy  observed  him  over 
her  fan.  Richard  turned  abruptly, 
and  she  withdrew  her  eyes  modestly, 
and  raised  the  fan. 

"She's  a  real  beauty,"  said  Ridiard, 
between  his  teeth. 

The  fan  buttered. 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  the  widow 
and  the  bachelor  seemed  so  much  at 
their  ease  that  Mrs  Pompley — who 
had  been  forced  to  leave  her  friend, 
in  order  to  receive  the  Dean's  la^ — 
could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes  when 
she  returned  to  the  sofa. 

Now,  it  was  firom  that  evening 
that  Mr  Richard  Avenel  exhibited  the 
change  of  mood  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. And  from  that  evening  he 
abstained  from  taking  Leonard  with 
him  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  Abbey 
Gardens. 


CHATTER  IZ. 


Some  days  after  this  memorable 
eoiree^  Colonel  Pompley  sate  alone  in 
his  dnwing-room  (which  opened 
pleasantly  on  an  old-fashioned  gar- 
den) absoil)ed  hi  the  house  bills.  For 
Oolonel  Pompley  did  not  leave  that 
domestic  care  to  his  lady— perhaps 
-ahe  was  too  grand  for  it.  Colonel 
Pompl^  with  his  own  sonorous  voice 
^nrdered  the  joints,  and  with  his  own 
heroic  hand  dispensed  the  stores.  In 
Justice  to  the  Colonel,  I  must  add — at 
i^ate?er  risk  of  offence  to  the  fair 
sex — that  there  was  not  a  house  at 
Screwstown  so  well  managed  as  the 


Pompleys';  none  which  so  success- 
fully achieved  the  difficult  art  of 
unithig  economy  with  show.  I  should 
despair  of  conveying  to  you  an  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  Colonel  Pomp- 
ley made  his  income  go.  It  was  but 
seven  hundred  a-year ;  and  many  a 
family  contrive  to  do  less  upon  thtree 
thousand.  To  be  sure,  the  Pompleys 
had  no  children  to  sponge  upon  them. 
What  they  had  they  spent  all  on 
themselves.  Neither,  if  the  Pomp- 
leys  never  exceeded  their  income, 
did  they  pretend  to  live  much  with- 
in it.      The  two  ends  of  «he  year 
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met  at  ChristmaB  -just  met,  aod  no 
more. 

Ck>looel  Pompl^  sate  at  bis  desk. 
He  was  in  his  well-bnished  blue  coat 
—battened  across  his  breast— his 
grey  trowsers  fitted  tight  to  his 
limbs,  and  fastened  nnder  liis  boots 
with  a  link  chain.  He  saved  a  great 
deal  of  monee  in  stnqps.  No  one  ever 
saw  Colonel  romplejin  dressing-gown 
and  slippers.  He  and  his  hoose  were 
alike  in  order— always  fit  to  be  seen— 

^  From  mon  to  nooiiffrom  noon  to  dtrwyere  ;** 

The  Colonel  was  a  short  compact 
man,  inclined  to  bo  stent  —  with  a 
▼ery  red  face,  that  seemed  not  only 
shaved,  bnt  rasped.  He  wore  his 
hair  cropped  close,  except  jnst  in 
front,  where  it  formed  what  the  hair- 
dresser called  a  feather ;  bnt  it  seemed 
a  featiier  of  iron,  so  stiff  and  so  strong 
was  it  Firmness  and  precision  were 
emphatically  maiiced  on  the  Colonel^s 
conntenance.  There  was  a  resolute 
strain  on  his  features,  as  if  he  was 
always  employed  in  making  the  two 
ends  meet ! 

So  he  sate  before  his  house-book, 
with  his  steel  pen  in  his  hand,  and 
making  crosses  here  and  notes  of 
interrogation  there.  ^*  Mrs  M^Catch- 
ley^s  maid,"  said  the  Colonel  to  him- 
self, ^'  must  be  put  upon  rations. 
The  tea  that  she  drinks  I  Good  Hea- 
vens ! — tea  again !  " 

There  was  a  modest  ring  at  the 
outer  door.  "  Too  early  for  a 
visitor ! "  thought  the  Colonel.  "  Per- 
haps it  is  the  Water  rates.** 

The  neat  man-servant — ^never  seen, 
beyond  the  offices,  save  in  grande 
tenue^  plushed  and  powdered  — en- 
tered, and  bowed. 

'*A  gentleman,  sir,  wishes  to  see 
you." 

'^  A  gentleman,"  repeated  the 
Colonel,  glancing  towards  the  clock. 
^^  Are  you  sure  it  is  a  gentleman  ?  " 

The  man  hesitated.  "Why,  sir, 
I  ben*t  exactly  sure ;  bnt  he  speaks 
like  a  gentleman.  He  do  say  he 
comes  from  London  to  see  yon,  sir.** 

A  long  and  interesting  correspon- 
dence was  then  beins  held  between  the 
Colonel  and  one  of  bis  wife*s  trustees 
touching  the  investment  of  Mrs  Pom- 
pley*s  fortune.  It  might  be  thetrns- 
tee— nay,  itmnst  be.  The  trustee  had 
talked  of  nmnbg  down  to  see  him. 


"  Let  him  come  in,"  nkk  the 
Colonel ;  "  and  when  I  ring— sand- 
wiches and  sherry." 

"Beef,  sir?" 

"Ham." 

The  Colonel  put  aside  his  hoose- 
book,  and  wiped  his  pen. 

Li  another  minnte  the  door  opened, 
and  the  servant  announced 

"BfR  DiGBT." 

The  Colonel*s  fkce  fell,  and  he 
sta^ered  back. 

The  door  closed,  and  Mr  Digbj 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  leui- 
ing  on  the  great  writing-table  for 
support.  The  poor  solmer  kxAed 
sicklier  and  shabbier,  and  nearer  the 
end  of  all  things  in  life  and  fortune, 
than  when  Lord  L*£strange  had 
thrust  the  pocket-book  into  his  hands. 
But  still  the  servant  showed  know- 
ledge of  the  world  in  calling  him  gen- 
tleman ;  there  was  no  other  word  to 
apply  to  him. 

"Sir,"  began  Colonel  Pompley, 
recovering  hhnself,  and  with  great 
solemnity,  "I  did  not  expect  this 
pleasure.*' 

The  poor  visitor  stared  round  him 
dizzily,  and  sank  into  a  chair,  breath- 
ing hard.  The  Colonel  looked  as  a 
man  only  looks  upon  a  poor  relation, 
and  buttoned  up  first  one  trouser 
pocket  and  then  the  other. 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  Canada,** 
said  the  Colonel  at  last. 

Mr  Digby  had  now  got  breath  to 
speak,  and  he  said  meekly,  "The 
climate  would  have  killed  my  child, 
and  it  is  two  years  since  I  returned.*' 

"  You  ought  to  have  found  a  very 
good  place  in  England,  to  make  it 
worth  your  while  to  leave  Canada.** 

"  She  could  not  have  lived  through 
another  winter  in  Canada— the  doctor 
said  so.** 

"  Pooh,'*  quoth  the  Colonel. 

Mr  Digby  drew  a  long  breath.  "  I 
would  not  come  to  yon.  Colonel 
Pompley,  while  you  could  think  that 
I  came  as  a  beggar  for  myself.** 

The  ColonePs  brow  relaxed.  "A 
very  honourable  sentiment,  Mr  Digby.*' 

"  No :  I  have  gone  through  a  great 
deal;  but  you  see.  Colonel,**  added 
the  poor  relation,  with  a  faint  smile, 
"  the  campaign  is  wellnigh  over,  and 
peace  is  at  hand." 

The  Colonel  seemed  touched. 
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"  Don't  talk  so,  Dlgby— I  don't  like 
it  Yoaareyonngertbanlam— nothing 
more  disagrceablo  than  these  gloomy 
views  of  things.  Yon  have  got 
enough  to  live  upon,  you  say— at  least 
so  I  understand  yon.  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  it ;  and,  indeed,  I  could  not 
assist  yon,  so  many  claims  on  me.  So 
it  is  all  very  well,  Digby." 

"  Oh,  Colonel  Pompley,"  cried  the 
soldier,  clasping  his  hands,  and  with 
feverish  energy,  ^*  I  am  a  suppliant, 
not  for  myself,  but  my  child  1  I  have 
but  one — only  one — a  girl.  She  has 
been  so  good  to  me.  She  will  cost 
you  little.  Take  her  when  I  die ; 
promise  her  a  shelter— a  home.  I 
ask  no  more.  Yon  are  my  nearest 
relative.  I  have  no  other  to  look  ta 
You  have  no  children  of  your  own. 
She  will  be  a  blessing  to  yon,  as  she 
has  been  all  upon  earth  to  me !" 

If  Colonel  Pompley*s  face  was  red 
in  ordinary  hours,  no  epithet  suffi- 
ciently rubicund  or  sanguineous  can 
express  its  colour  at  this  appeal. 
''  The  man's  mad,"  he  said  at  last, 
with  a  tone  of  astonishment  that  al- 
most concealed  his  wrath— ^^  stark 
mad!  I  take  his  child! — lodge  and 
board  a  great,  positive,  hungry  child! 
Why,  sir,  many  and  many  a  time 
have  I  said  to  Mrs  Pompley,  *•  Tis  a 
mercy  we  have  no  children.  We  could 
never  live  in  this  style  if  we  had 
children— never  make  both  ends  meet.' 
Child— the  most  expensive,  ravenons, 
ruinous  thmg  in  the  world — a  child  I" 

*^She  has  been  accustomed  to 
starve,"  said  Mr  Digby,  plaintively. 
*'  Oh,  Colonel,  let  roe  see  your  wife. 
Her  heart  I  can  touch— she  is  a 
woman." 

Unlucky  father!  A  more  un- 
toward, nnseasonable  request  the 
Fates  could  not  have  put  into  his 
lips. 

Mrs  Pompley  see  the  Digbies! 
Mrs  Pompley  learn  the  condition  of 
the  Coloners  grand  connections !  The 
Colonel  would  never  have  been  his 
own  man  again.  At  the  bare  idea, 
be  felt  as  if  he  could  have  sunk  into 
the  earth  with  shame.  In  his  alarm 
be  made  a  stride  to  the  door,  with 
the  intention  of  locking  it  Good 
heavens,  if  Mrs  Pompley  should  come 
in  !  And  the  man,  too,  had  been  an- 
nounced by  name.  Mrs  Pompley 
might  have  learned  already  that  a 
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Digby  was  with  her  husband — she 
might  be  actnUly  dressing  to  receive 
him  worthily— there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose. 

The  Colonel  exploded.  *'Sir,  I 
wonder  at  yonr  impudence.  See  Mrs 
Pompley!  Hush,  sir,  hush! — ^hold 
your  tongue.  I  have  disowned  your 
connection.  I  will  not  have  my 
wife — a  woman,  sh*,  of  the  first  family 
—disgraced  by  it.  Yes ;  you  need  not 
fire  up.  John  Pompley  is  not  a  man 
to  be  bullied  in  his  own  house.  I  say 
disgraced.  Did  not  yon  run  into- 
debt,  and  spend  yonr  fortune?  Did 
not  you  marry  a  low  creature — a  vul- 
garian— a  tradesman's  daughter? — 
and  your  poor  father  such  a  respect- 
able man — a  beneficed  clergyman  I 
Did  not  you  sell  your  commission  ?* 
Heaven  knows  what  became  of  the 
money !  Did  not  yon  turn  (I  shud- 
der to  say  it)  a  common  stage-player,, 
sir?  And  then,  when  yon  were  on 
yonr  last  legs,  did  I  not  give  yon 
£200  out  of  my  own  purse  to  go  to 
Canada?  And  now  here  you  are* 
again — and  ask  me,  with  a  coolness^ 
that — that  takes  away  my  breath — 
takes  away— my  breath,  sir— to  pro- 
vide for  the  chUd  you  have  thought 
proper  to  have ; — a  child  whose  con- 
nections on  the  mother's  side  are  of 
the  most  abject  and  discreditable  con- 
dition. I.<eave  my  house,  leave  it — 
good  heavens,  sir,  not  that  way ! — 
this."  And  the  Colonel  opened  th(^ 
glass  door  that  led  into  the  garden. 
"  I  will  let  you  out  this  way.  If  Mrs- 
Pompley  should  see  you ! "  And  with 
that  thought  the  Colonel  absolutely 
hooked  his  arm  into  his  poor  rela- 
tion's, and  hurried  him  intothe  garden. 

Mr  Digby  said  not  a  word,  but  he 
struggled  ineffectually  to  escape  from* 
the  Coloners  arm ;  and  his  colour 
went  and  came,  came  and  went,  with* 
a  quickness  that  showed  that  in  those 
shrunken  veins  there  were  still  some- 
drops  of  a  soldier's  blood. 

But  the  Colonel  had  now  reached, 
a  little  postern- door  in  the  garden 
wall.  Uc  opened  the  latch,  and 
thrust  out  his  poor  cousin.  Then 
looking  down  the  lane,  which  was> 
long,  straight,  and  narrow,  and  seeing 
it  was  quite  solitary,  his  eye  fell  upon 
the  forlorn  man,  and  remorse  shot 
through  his  heart.  For  a  moment 
the  hardest  of  all  kmds  of  avarice^ 
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that  of  the  genUely  relaxed  its  gripe. 
For  a  moment  the  mo^  intolerant  of 
All  forms  of  pride,  that  which  is  based 
upon  false  pretences,  hashed  its  voice, 
and  the  Colonel  hastily  drew  out  his 
purse.  "  There,"  said  he—'*  that  is 
all  I  can  do  for  jou.  Do  leare  the 
town  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  don't 
mention  your  name  to  any  one.  Your 
father  was  such  a  respectable  man — 
beneficed  clergyman !" 

*'  And  paid  for  your  commission, 
Mr  Pompley.  My  name ! — I  am  not 
.ashamed  of  it.     Bat  do  not  fear  I 


shall  olafan  your  relaitenahip.  No ; 
I  am  ashamed  of  ^/" 

The  poor  consm  put  ande  the 
purse,  still  stretched  towirds  hini, 
with  a  Booraftil  hand,  and  walked 
firmly  down  the  lane. 

Colonel  Pompley  stood  irmolnte. 
At  that  moment  a  -window  In  bis 
house  was  thrown  open.  He  heard 
the  noise,  turned  xound,  and  saw  his 
wife  locridng  out. 

Colonel  Pompley  soei^ed  baok 
through  the  shrubbmy,  hiding  hbnself 
amongst  the  trees. 


CHAPtERJC. 


*'  Ill-luck  is  a  6e£i8€,"  said  the  great 
Cardinal  Richelieu ;  and  on  the  long 
run,  I  fear,  his  eminence  was  right. 
If  you  could  drop  Dick  Avenel  and 
Mr  Digby  in  the  middle  of  Oxford 
Street — ^Dick  in  a  fustian  jacket, 
Digby  in  a  suit  of  superfine — ^Diok 
witii  five  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
Digby  with  a  thousand  pounds— 4uid 
if,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  you  looked 
up  your  two  men,  Dick  would  be  on 
his  road  to  a  fortune,  Digby — what  we 
have  seen  him  1  Yet  Digby  had  no 
vice;  he  did  not  drink,  nor  gamble. 
What  was  he,  then?  Helpless.  He 
had  been  an  only  son — a  spoiled  child 
— brought  up  as  *'  a  gentleman ;  " 
that  is,  as  a  man  who  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  turn  his  haud  to 
anything.  He  entered,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  very  expensive  regiment, 
wherein  he  found  himself,  at  his 
father's  death,  with  £4000,  and  the 
incapacity  to  say  *^  No."  Not  natu- 
rally extravagant,  but  without  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  money — the  easi- 
est, gentlest,  best  -  tempered  man 
whom  example  ever  led  astray.  This 
part  of  his  career  comprised  a  very 
common  history— the  poor  man  living 
on  equal  terms  with  the  rich.  Debt; 
recourse  to  usurers ;  bills  signed 
sometimes  for  others,  renewed  at 
twenty  per  cent ;  the  £4000  melted 
like  snow;  pathetic  appeal  to  rela- 
tions ;  relations  have  children  of  thehr 
own;  small  help  given  grudgingly, 
eked  out  by  much  advice,  and  coiq>led 
With  conditions.  Amongst  the  con- 
ditions there  was  a  very  proper  and 
prudent  one— exchange  faito  a  less 
expensive  regiment.     Exchange  ef- 


fected; peaoe;  obscure  country  quar- 
ters; mmui,  ftnte-piaying,  and  idle- 
ness. Mr  Digby  had  no  resources 
on  a  rainy  day--exoeptflute-^laykig; 
pretty  girl  of  inferior  rank ;  4dl  the 
offioen  after  her;  Digl^  smitten; 
pretty  girl  very  virtuous;  Digl^ 
forms  hononrable  intentions ;  excel- 
lent sentiments ;  imprudent  marriage. 
Digby  falls  in  life ;  iM)lonel*s  lady  will 
not  associate  mtkt  Mrs  Digl^ ;  Digbjr 
out  by  his  Whole  k^  and  kin ;  many 
disagreeable  ctrcumstaooes  In  vegi- 
mental  life ;  Digby  sells  out ;  love  ia 
a  cottage ;  execution  in  ditto.  Digl^ 
had  been  much  applauded  as  an  ama- 
teur actor ;  thinks  of  the  stage ;  gen- 
teel comedy — a  gentlemanlike  profes- 
sion. Tries  in  a  provincial  town, 
under  another  name ;  unhopi^y  sno- 
ceeds;  life  of  an  actor;  hand-to- 
mouth  life ;  illness ;  4;hest  afflscted : 
Digby's  vdoe  becomes  hoarse  and 
feeble ;  not  aware  of  it ;  attributes 
failing  success  to  ignorant  provincial 
public;  appears  in  London;  is  hissed; 
returns  to  provinoes ;  sinks  incto  rery 
small  parts;  prison;  despafar;  wife 
dies;  appeal  again  to  relations;  a 
subscription  made  to  get  rid  of  him  ; 
send  him  out  of  the  country ;  place  in 
Canada— euperitttendant  to  an  estate, 
£150  a-year;  pursued  by  Ol-lnok; 
never  before  fit  for  business,  not  fit 
now ;  honest  as  the  day,  but  keeps 
slovenly  accounts ;  child  cannot  bear 
the  winter  of  Canada;  Digby  wrapped 
op  in  the  child^  return  home ;  mys- 
terious life  fer  two  years ;  cluld 
patient,  thoQghtfhl,  loving;  hasleamed 
to  work ;  nmiages  fer  mther^  often 
supports  hhn ;    ocmstltntieii  rapidly 
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breaking ;  thought  of  what  will  be- 
come of  his  diiid— wont  dlseaie  of 
alL  Poor  Digby  I— ^ever  did  a  base, 
cruel,  unkind  thing  in  his  life ;  and 
here  he  is,  walking  down  the  lane 
from  Colonel  Pompley's  hooae!  Now, 
if  Digby  had  bat  learned  a  little  of 
the  world's  canning,  I  think  he  would 
have  succeeded  even  with  Colonel 
Pompley.  Had  he  spent  the  £100 
reeelTod  from  Lord  rEettange  with  a 
▼iew  to  effect — had  he  bestowed  a 
fitting  wardrobe  on  himself  and  his 
pretty  Helen ;  had  he  stopped  at  the 
last  stage,  taken  thence  a  smart 
chaise  and  pair,  and  presented  himself 
M%  Cdonel  Pompley's  in  a  way  that 
would  not  have  discredited  the  Colo- 
nel's connection,  and  then,  instead  of 
praying  for  home  and  shelter,  asked 
the  Colonel  to  become  guardian  to  his 
-child  in  case  of  his  death,  I  have  a 


strong  notion  that  the  Cdonel,  in 
spite  of  his  ayarice,  would  have 
stretched  both  ends  so  as  to  take  in 
Helen  Digby.  But  onr  poor  friend 
had  no  such  arts.  Indeed,  of  the 
£100  he  had  alieadty  very  little  left, 
for  before  leaving  town  he  had  com- 
mitted what  Sheridan  considered  the 
extreme  of  extravagance — ^frittered 
away  his  money  in  piling  his  debts ; 
and  as  for  dressing  up  Helen  and 
himself — if  that  thought  had  ever 
occunred  to  him,  he  would  have  re- 
jected it  as  foolish.  He  would  have 
thought  that  the  more  he  showed  his 
poverty,  the  more  he  would  be  pitied 
— the  worst  mistake  a  poor  cousin 
can  commit.     According^  to  Theo- 

Shrastus,  the  partridge  of  Pi^hlagonia 
as  two  hearts;  so  have  most  men :  it 
is  the  common  mistake  of  the  unlnd^ 
to  knock  at  the  wrong  one. 


Mr  Digby  entered  the  room  of  the 
inn  m  whidi  he  had  left  Helen.  She 
was  seated  by  the  window,  and  look- 
ing out  wistfully  on  the  narrow  street, 
perhaps  at  the  children  at  play.  There 
had  never  been  a  playtime  for  Helen 
Digby.  She  sprang  forward  as  her 
father  came  in.  His  coming  iwas  her 
holidi^« 

*^We  must  go  back  to  London," 
aaid  Mr  Digby,  sinking  helplessly  on 
the  chair.  Then  wHh  his  sort  of  sickly 
«mile — for  he  was  bland  even  to  his 
child  — "  Will  you  kindly  inquire 
when  the  first  ccHich  leaves  ? '' 

All  the  active  cares  of  Uieir  careful 
life  devolved  upon  that  quiet  child. 
She  kissed  her  father,  pUoed  before 
him  a  cough  mixture  which  he  had 
brou^  fcom  London,  and  went  out 
silently  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
quiries, and  prepare  for  the  jowney 
back. 

At  eight  o'dodc  the  fiither  and  child 
were  seated  in  the  night-coach,  widi 
one  other  passeneer — a  man  muffled 
up  to  the  chin.  After  the  first  mile, 
the  man  let  down  one  of  the  windows. 
Though  it  was  summer,  the  air  was 
chill  and  raw.  Digby  shivered  and 
coBghed. 

Hden  placed  her  hand  on  the  win- 
4ew,  aao,  leaning  towards  the  pas- 
senger, whispered  softly. 


^  £h ! "  said  the  passenger,  ^^  draw 
up  the  windows  ?  You  have  got  your 
own  window ;  this  is  mine.  Oxygen, 
young  lady,"  he  added  solemnly, 
^*  oxygen  is  the  breath  of  life.  Cott, 
child !"  he  continued,  with  suppressed 
choler,  and  a  Welch  pronunciation, 
"  Cott  I  let  us  breathe  and  live." 

Helen  was  frightened,  and  recoiled. 

Her  father,  who  had  not  heard,  or 
had  not  heeded,  this  colloquy,  retreated 
into  the  comer,  put  up  the  collar  of 
his  coat,  and  coughed  agun. 

"  It  is  cold,  my  dear,"  said  he  Um- 
guidly  to  Helen. 

The  passenger  caught  the  word,  and 
replied  indignantly,  but  as  if  solilo- 
quising— 

«i  Cold— ugh  1  I  do  believe  the 
English  are  the  stuffiest  people  I  Lo<^ 
at  their  four- post  beds  !~all  the  cur- 
tains drawn,  shutters  dosed,  board 
before  the  chimney— not  a  house  with 
a  ventilator !    Cold— ugh  I " 

The  window  next  Mr  Digby  did  not 
fit  well  into  its  frame. 

''  There  is  a  sad  draught,"  said  the 
invalid. 

Helen  instantly  oocnpied  heraelf  hi 
stopping  up  the  chinks  of  the  window 
with  her  handkerchief.  Mr  Digby 
glanced  ruefully  at  the  other  window. 
The  look,  which  was  very  eloquent, 
aroused  yet  more  the  traveller's  spleen. 
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''Pleasant!*'  aald  he.  ''Cott!  I 
suppose  joa  will  ask  me  to  go  ontside 
next!  Bnt  people  who  travel  in  a 
coach  should  know  the  law  of  a  coach. 
I  don't  interfere  with  yonr  window ; 
yon  have  no  business  to  interfere  with 
mine." 

"Sh*,  I  did  not  speak,"  said  Mr 
Digby  meekly. 
''Bnt  Miss  hero  did." 
"  Ah,  sir  1 "  said  Helen  plaintively, 
"  if  yon  knew  how  papa  suffers!"  And 
her  hand  again  moved  towards  the 
obnoxious  window. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  the  gentleman  is 
in  his  right,"  said  Mr  Bigby;  and, 
bowing  with  his  wonted  suavity,  he 
added,  "Excuse  her,  sir.  She  thinks 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  me." 

The  passenger  said  nothing,  and 
Helen  nestled  closer  to  her  father, 
and  strove  to  screen  him  from  the 
air. 

The  passenger  moved  uneasily. 
"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of 
snort,  "  ahr  is  air,  and  right  is  right ; 
but  here  goes"  —  and  he  hastily 
drew  up  the  window. 

Helen  turned  her  face  full  towards 
the  passenger  with  a  grateful  expres- 
sion, visible  even  in  the  dim  light. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  said  poor 
Mr  Digby;  "  I  am  ashamed  to" — 
his  cough  choked  the  rest  of  the 
sentence. 

The  passenger,  who  was  a  pletho- 
ric, sanguineous  man,  felt  as  if  he 
were  stifling.  Bnt  he  took  off  his 
wrappers,  and  resigned  the  oxygen 
like  a  hero. 

Prese^itly  he  .drew  nearer  to  the 
sufferer,  and  laid  hand  on  his 
wrist. 

"  You  are  feverish,  I  fear.  I  am  a 
medical  man.  St !— one— two.  Cott ! 
you  should  not  travel;  you  are  not 
fit  for  it!" 

Mr  Digby  shook  his  head ;  he  was 
too  feeble  to  reply. 

The  .passenger  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  coat-pocket,  and  drew  out 
what  seemed  a  cigar-case,  but  what, 
in  fact,  was  a  leathern  repertory, 
containing  a  variety  of  minute  phials. 
From  one  of  these  phials  he  extracted 
two  tiny  globules.  "There,"  said 
he ;  "  open  your  mouth— put  those 
on  the  tip  of  your  tongue.  They 
will  lower  the  pulse  — check  the 
fever.     Be    better   presently— but 


should  not  travel— want  reat-^ou 
should  be  in  bed.  Aconite! — Hen- 
bane 1 — hum  !  Your  papa  is  of  fair 
complexion — a  timid  character,  I 
should  say — a  horror  of  work,  per- 
haps.   £h,chUd?" 

"  Sir!"  watered  Helen,  astonished 
and  alarmed  —  Was  the  man  a  con- 
juror? 

"A  case  for  Phosphor r  cried 
the  passenger;  "that  fool  Browne 
would  have  said  arsenic.  Don't  be 
persuaded  to  take  arsenic." 

"  Arsenic,  sir ! "  echoed  the  mild 
Digby.  "No;  however  unfortunate 
a  roan  may  be,  I  think,  sir,  that 
suicide  is — ^tempting,  perhaps,  bnt 
highly  criminal." 

"  Suicide,"  said  the  passenger 
tranquilly — "  suicide  is  my  hobby! 
You  have  no  symptom  of  that  kind, 
you  say  ?  " 
"  Good  heavens !  No,  sir." 
"  If  ever  you  feel  violently  impelled 
to  drown  yourself,  take  pulsatHltu 
Bnt  if  you  feel  a  preference  towards 
blowing  out  your  brains,  accom- 
panied with  weight  in  the  limbs,  loss 
of  appetite,  dry  cough,  and  bad 
coma— tfti^tir^t  of  antimony.  Don't 
forget." 

Though  poor  Mr  Digby  confusedly 
thought  that  the  gentleman  was  out 
of  his  mind,  yet  he  tried  politely  ti> 
say  "  that  he  was  much  obliged,  and 
would  be  sure  to  remember;"  but 
his  tongue  failed  him,  and  his  own 
ideas  grew  perplexed.  His  head  fell 
back  heavily,  and  he  sank  into  a 
silence  which  seemed  that  of  sleep. 

The  traveller  looked  hard  at  Helen, 
as  she  gently  drew  her  father's  head 
on  her  shoulder,  and  there  pillowed 
it  with  a  tenderness  which  was  more 
that  of  mother  than  child. 

"  Moral  affections — soil— compas- 
sionate!—a  good  child,  and  would 
go  well  with— /mZioliiia." 

Helen  held  up  her  finger,  and 
glanced  from  her  father  to  the 
traveller,  and  then  to  her  father 
again. 

"Certainly— /m&a/iZfa/"  muttered 
the  homcDopathist ;  and,  ensconcing 
himself  in  his  own  comer,  he  also 
sought  to  sleep.  But,  after  vain, 
efforts,  accompanied  by  restless  ges- 
tures and  movements,  he  suddenly 
started  up,  and  again  extracted  hls^ 
phlal-book. 
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*^  What  the  dence  are  thej  to  me  !** 
he  mattered.  *^  Morbid  sensibility  of 
character—- cojfetff  No!  —  accom- 
panied by  vivacity  and  violence — 
Nux  I  *'  He  brought  his  book  to  the 
window,  contrived  to  read  the  label 
on  a  pigmy  bottle.  "JViix/  that's 
it,"  he  said— and  he  swallowed  a 
globule ! 
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"  Now,"  qnoth  he,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  other  people  —  nay,  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  let  down  the 
window." 

Helen  looked  up. 

**  But  I  won't,''  he  added  resolute- 
ly; and  this  time  he  fell  fairly 
asleep. 


CHAPTBR  XII. 


The  coach  stopped  at  eleven 
o'clock,  to  allow  the  passengers  to 
sup.  The  homoBopathist  woke  up, 
got  out,  gave  himself  a  shake,  and 
inhaled  the  fresh  air  into  bis  vigorous 
lungs  with  an  evident  sensation  of 
delight.  Ho  then  turned  and  looked 
into  the  coach — 

^^Let  your  father  get  out,  my 
dear,"  said  he,  with  a  tone  more 
gentle  than  usual.  *'  I  should  like 
to  see  him  in- doors— perhaps  1  can 
do  him  good." 

But  what  was  Helen's  terror  when 
she  found  that  her  father  did  not 
stir.  He  was  in  a  deep  swoon,  and 
still  quite  insensible  when  th^y  lifted 
him  from  the  carriage.  When  he 
recovered  his  senses,  his  cough  re- 
ttimed,  and  the  effort  brought  up 
blood. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
proceed  farther.  The  homoeopathist 
assisted  to  undress  and  put  him  into 
bed.  And  having  administered 
another  of  his  mysterious  globules, 
he  inquired  of  the  landlady  how  far 
it  was  to  the  nearest  doctor — for 
the  inn  stood  by  itself  in  a  small 
hamlet.  There  was  the  parish  apothe- 
cary three  miles  off.  But  on  hearing 
that  the  gentlefolks  employed  Dr 
Dosewell,  and  it  was  a  good  seven 
miles  to  his  house,  the  homceopathist 
fetched  a  deep  breath.  The 
coach  only  stopped  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

*^  CottI"  said  he  angrily  to  him- 
self—*' the  nttx  was  a  failure.  My 
sensibility  is  chronic  I  must  go 
throuffh  a  long  course  to  get  rid  of 
it.  Hollo,  guara  I  get  out  my  carpet- 
bag.   I  shan't  go  on  to-nieht." 

And  the  good  man,  after  a  very 
slight  supper,  went  up  stairs  again 
to  the  sufferer. 

*'  Shall  I  send  for  Dr  Dosew^, 


sir?"  asked  the  landlady,  stopping 
him  at  the  door. 

**  Hum  I  At  what  hour  to-morrow 
does  the  next  coach  to  London 
pass?" 

"  Not  before  eight,  sir." 

"  Well,  send  for  the  doctor  to  be 
here  at  seven.  That  leaves  us  at 
least  some  hours  free  from  allopathy 
and  murder,"  grunted  the  disciple  of 
Hahneltaann,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

Whether  it  was  the  globule  that 
the  homceopathist  had  administered, 
or  the  effect  of  nature,  aided  by 
repose,  that  checked  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  restored  some  temporary 
strength  to  the  poor  sufferer,  is  more 
than  it  becomes  one  not  of  the 
Faculty  to  opine.  But  certainly  Mr 
Digby  seemed  better,  and  he  gra- 
dually fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
but  not  till  the  doctor  had  put  his 
ear  to  his  chest,  tapped  it  with  his 
hand,  and  asked  several  questions; 
after  which  the  homcBopathist  retired 
into  a  comer  of  the  room,  and,  lean- 
ing his  face  on  his  hand,  seemed  to 
meditate.  From  his  thoughts  he  was 
disturbed  by  a  gentle  touch.  Helen 
was  kneeling  at  his  feet. 

"  Is  he  very  ill — very  ?  "  said  she ; 
and  her  fond  wistful  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  phvsioian's  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness of  despair. 

"  Your  father  is  very  ill,"  replied 
the  doctor  after  a  short  pause.    *'  He 
cannot  move  hence  for  some  days  at 
least.  I  am  going  to  Londo 
call  on  your  relations,  and  U 
them  to  join  you?" 

"No,  thank  you,  sir," 
Helen,  colouring.   "  But  do 
I  can  nurse  papa.    I  tbii 
been  worse  before— that  i 
complained  more." 

The  homcBopathist  rose 
two  strides  across  the  roon 
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psnsed  b]r  the  bed,  and  listened  to 
the  breaking  of  the  stoepiag  mso. 

He  stole  back  to  the  child,  who 
was  still  koeeling,  took  her  in  hie 
arms  and  kissed  her.  "Tamn  it,'* 
said  he  angrily,  and  putting  her  down, 
"go  to  bed  now  —  yon  are  not 
wanted  any  more." 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  Helen,  "  I  can* 
not  leave  him  so.  If  he  wakes  he 
would  miss  me." 


The  doctor's  hand  trembled ;  he 
had  reoonrse  to  his  globules. 
"Anxiety,  grief  snppioeeedy"  nnit- 
tered  he.  "Don't  yon  want  to  cr^r^ 
my  dear  ?•    Ciy— do ! " 

"  I  can't,"  mnrmnred  Helen. 

"  PuisatOla/  "  said  the  doetar,  aU 
most  with  triumph.  "  I  said  so  from 
the  first.  Open  your  mouth — here  t 
Good  night.  My  room  is  opposite — 
No.  6 ;  call  me  if  he  wakes.^' 


CBIFIEB  Xin. 


At  seven  o'clock  Dr  DoseweU  ar- 
rived, and  was  shown  into  the  room 
of  the  homoeopathist,  who,  already 
up  and  dreased,  had  visited  his 
patient. 

"My  name  is  Morgan,"  said  the 
homoBopathist^— "  I  am  a  physician. 
I  leave  in  your  hands  a  patient 
whom,  I  fear,  neither  I  nor  ydn  can 
restore.    Come  and  look  at  him." 

The  two  doctors  went  into  the 
sick-room.  Mr  Digby  was  very 
feeble,  but  he  had  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness, and  inclined  his  head 
courteously. 

"I  am  sorry  to  cause  so  much 
trouble,"  said  he.  The  homosopa- 
thist  drew  away  Helen;  the  aUo- 
pathist  seated  himself  by  the  bed- 
side and  put  his  questionB,  felt  the 
pulse,  sounded  the  lungs,  and  looked 
at  the  tongue  of  the  patient.  Helen's 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  strange  doctor, 
and  her  colour  rose,  and  her  eye 
sparkled  when  he  got  up  cheerfully, 
and  said  in  a  pleasant  voice,  "  You 
may  have  a  little  tea." 

"Teal"  growled  the  homcDopathist 
— "  barbarian  I " 

"He  is  better,  then,  shr?"  said 
Helen,  creeping  to  the  allopathist. 

"  Oh,  jeSy  my  dear— certainly ;  and 
we  shall  do  very  well,  I  hope." 

The  two  doctors  then  withdrew. 

"Last  about  a  week  I"  said  Dr 
Dosewdl,  smiling  pleasantly,  and 
showing  a  very  white  set  of  teeth. 

"  I  should  have  said  a  month ;  but 
our  systems  are  different,"  replied  Dr 
Morgan  drily. 

Dr  Dosewbll,  (courteously.) — 
"We  country  doctors  bow  to  our 
metropolitan  superiors;  what  would 
you  advise?  You  would  venture, 
perhaps^  the  experiment  of  bleeding." 


Dr  MoHGAi?,  (splntterfaig  and 
growing  Welsh,  which  he  never  did 
but  in  excitement.)—  "  Pleed  1  Cott 
in  heaven  I  do  you  think  I  am  a 
butcher — an '  executioner  ?  Pleed  I 
Never." 

Dr  Doshwbll. — "  I  don*t  find  it 
answer,  myself,  when  both  longs  are 
gone  I  But  perhaps  you  are  for  in- 
haling." 

Dr  Morgan.—"  Fiddledee  I " 

Dr  Dosbwrll,  (with  some  dis- 
pleasure.)—"What  would  you  advise, 
then,  in  order  to  prolong  our  patient's 
life  for  a  month?" 

Dr  Morgan "  Stop  the  hcemop*' 

tysis— give  him  Rbutf  " 

Dr  Doscwkll.  —  "  Rhus,  air  I 
Rhus  !  I  don't  know  that  medtdne. 
Rhm!'' 

Dr  Morgan. —  "  i2Ai»  Toxmo- 
dendronJ*^ 

The  length  of  the  last  word  excited 
Dr  Dosewell's  respect.  A  word  of 
five  syllables — this  was  something 
likel  He  l)owed  deferentially,  but 
still  looked  puzzled.  At  last  he  said, 
smiling  frankly,  "  You  great  London 
practitioners  have  so  many  new  medi- 
cines ;  may  I  ask  yr\\9Jt  Khus  toxioo 
— toxico— " 

"  Dendron." 

"Is?" 

"  The  juice  of  the  Upas— vnlgariy 
called  the  Poison-Tree." 

Dr  DoseweU  started. 

"  Upas — poison-tree  ^ — little  birds 
that  come  under  the  shade  fldl  down 
dead  I  You  give  upas  Jdee  in 
hoemoptyeis— whaVs  the  dose?  " 

Dr  Morgan  grinned  midicionsly, 
and  produced  a  globule  t&e  size  of  a 
small  pin's  head. 

Dr  DoseweU  recoUed  in  cDwnst 

"OhP'  said  he  veiy  ool^^  and 
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aaBimiiiig  at  once  an  air  of  superb 
superiority,  *'  I  see— a  homoeopadiist,. 
sir ! " 

"  A  homoeopathist  I " 

**Um!" 

"Urn!" 

*'  A  strange  system,  Dr  Morgan," 
said  Dr  Dosewell,  recovering  his 
cheerfol  smile,  but  with  a  cnrl  of  oon- 
tempt  in  it,  **  and  woold  soon  do  for 
the  .druggists." 

^Serre  'em  right.  The  droggists 
soon  do  for  tiie  patients." 

"Sir  I" 

"Sirl" 

DkDoskwsll,  (with  cKgnity.)-^- 
"Toa  don*t  know,  perhaps^  Dr 
Morgan,  that  I  am  an  apothecary  as 
well  as  a  surgeon,  ra  fact^"  he 
added,  with  a  certain  grand  humility, 
"  I  have  not  yet  taken  a  diploma,  and 
am  but  Doctor  by  courtesy." 

Dr  Morgan. — "All  one,  sir! 
Doctor  signs  Uie  death*warrant  — 
'potfaeoary  does  the  deed  I " 

Dr  Dosbwrll,  (with  a  withering 
sneer.) — "  Certainly  we  don't  profess 
to  keep  a  dying  man  aUve  upon  the 
jdce  of  the  deadly  upas-tree." 

Dr  Morgan,  (complacently.)  — 
"  Of  course  you  don't  There  are  no 
poisons  with  us.  That's  just  the  dif- 
ftrence  between  you  and  me,  Dr 
Dosewdl  I " 

Dr  Dosswrll,  (pointing  to  the 
homcBopatidst's  travelling  pharmaco- 
poeia, and  with  affected  candour.) — 
"  Indeed,  I  have  alwayssaid  that  if  you 
can  do  no  good,  you  can  do  no  harm, 
with  your  infinitesimals." 

Dr  Morgan,  who  had  been  obtuse 
to  the  insmuation  of  poisoning,  fires 
np  violently  at  the  charge  of  doing  no 
harm. 

"  You  know  nothing  about  it !  I 
could  kill  quite  as  many  people  as 
you,  if  I  chose  it;  but  I  don't 
choose." 

Dr  Dosewell,  (shmgging  up  his 
Moulders.) — "  Sir  1  'tis  no  use  argu- 
ing ;  the  thing 's  against  common 
sense.  In  short,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  it  is— is  a  complete — " 

Dr  Morgan.  —  "  A  .  complete 
what?" 

Dr  Dosewell,  (provoked  to  the 
utmostO— "  Humbug! " 

Dr  Morgan. — "Humpug!  Cott 
in  heaven  1    You  old—" 

Dr  Dosewell.—"  Old  what,  sir  ?  " 
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Dr  Morgan,  (at  home  in  a  series 
of  aliiteral  vowels,  which  none  but  a 
Cymbrian  codd  have  utta^  without 
gasping.)—"  Old  ailopathical  anthro- 
pophagite 1 " 

Dr  Dosewell,  (starting  up,  seiz- 
ing by  the  back  the  chair  on  which 
he  had  sate,  and  bringing  it  down 
violently  on  its  four  legs*) — "  Sir  1 " 

Dr  Morgan,  (imitating  the  aotion 
with  his  own  chair.)—"  Sir  I  " 

Dr  Dosewell. — ^'^  You're  abu- 
sive." 

Dr  Morgan. — "You're  imperti- 
nent." 

Dr  Dosewell.-"  Sir ! " 

DrMorgan.— "to!" 

The  two  rivals  fronted  each  other. 

They  were  both  athletic  men,  and 
fiery  men.  Dr  Dosewell  was  the 
taller,  but  Dr  Morgan  was  the  stouter. 
Dr  Dosewell  on  the  mother^s  side  was 
Irish ;  but  Dr  Morgan  on  both  sides 
was  Wel^*  All  things  considered, 
I  would  have  backed  Dr  Morgui  if  it 
had  come  to  blows.  But,  luckily  for 
the  honour  of  science,  here  the  cham- 
bermaid knocked  at  the  door,  and 
said,  "  The  coach  is  coming,  sir." 

Dr  Morgan  recovered  his  temper 
and  his  manners  at  that  announce- 
ment. "  Dr  Dosewell,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  been  too  hot — ^I  apologise." 

"  Dr  Morgan,"  answered  the  allo- 
pathist,  "I  forgot  myself.  Your 
nand,  sir.^' 

Dr  Morgan. — "  We  are  both  de- 
voted to  humanity,  thongh  with  dif- 
ferent opinions.  We  should  respect 
each  other." 

Dr  Dosewell. — ^»*  Where  look  for 
liberality,  if  men  of  science  are  illi- 
beral to  their  brethren  ?  " 

Dr  Morgan,  (aside.)— "  The  old 
hypocrite  I  He  would  pound  me  in  a 
mortar  if  the  law  would  let  him." 

Dr  Dosewell,  (aside.)  —  "The 
wretched  diarlatan  1  I  should  like  to 
pound  him  in  a  mortar." 

Dr  Morgan.  —  "  Good-bye,  my 
esteemed  and  worthy  brother." 

Dr  Dosewell.  —  "My  excellent 
friend,  good-bye." 

Dr  Morgan,  (returning  in  haste.) 
— "  I  forgot.  I  don't  think  our  poor 
patient  is  very  rich.  I  confide  him  to 
your  disinterested  benevolence."  — 
(Hurries  away.) 

Dr  Dosewell,  (in  a  rage.)  ^- 
"  Seven  miles  at  six  o'clock  in  the^ 
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morning,  and  perhtps  done  ont  of  my 
fyel    Qoack!    Villain  1" 

Meanwhile,  Dr  Morgan  had  re- 
tttmed  to  the  sick-room. 

"  I  must  wish  70U  farewell,"  said 
he  to  poor  Mr  DIgby,  who  was 
langoidly  sipping  his  tea.  ^*  But  yon 
are  in  the  hands  of  a — of  a—gentle- 
man in  the  profession." 

^*Yon  have  been  too  kind — I  am 
shocked,"  said  Mr  Digby.  '^  Helen, 
Where's  my  purse  ?  " 

Dr  Morgan  paused. 

He  paused,  first,  because  it  must 
be  owned  that  his  practice  was  re- 
stricted, and  a  fee  gratified  the  vanity 
natural  to  unappreciated  talent,  and 
had  the  charm  of  novelty  which 
is  sweet  to  human  nature  itself. 
Secondly,  he  was  a  man 

"Who  knew  his  rights;  and,  knowing, 
dared  maintain.** 

He  had  resigned  a  coach  fare — stayed 
a  night — and  thought  he  had  relieved 
his  patient.  He  had  a  right  to  his 
fee. 

On  the  other  hand  he  paused,  be- 
cause, though  he  had  small  practice, 
he  was  tolerably  well  off,  and  did  not 
care  for  money  in  itself,  and  he  sus- 
pected his  patient  to  be  no  Croasus. 

Meanwhile,  the  purse  was  in  Helenas 
hand.  He  took  it  from  her,  and  saw 
but  a  few  sovereigns  within  the  well- 
worn  network.  He  drew  the  child  a 
little  aside. 

.  '*  Answer  me,  my  dear,  frankly — is 
your  papa  rich  ?"  And  he  glanced  at 
the  shabby  clothes  strewed  on  the 
chair,  and  Helen's  faded  frock. 


''Alas,  no!"  said  Helen,  hanging 
her  head. 

"Is  that  all  yon  have?" 

"AIL" 

"I  am  ashamed  to  offer  yon  two 
guineas,"  said  Mr  Digby's  hoUow 
voice  from  the  bed. 

"And  I  should  be  still  more 
ashamed  to  take  them.  Good-bye, 
sir.  Come  here,  my  child.  Keep 
your  monev,  and  don't  waste  it  on 
the  other  doctor  more  than  yon  can 
help.  His  medicines  can  do  yonr 
father  no  good.  But  I  suppose  you 
must  have  some.  He's  no  physician, 
therefore  there's  no  fee.  He'll  send  a 
bill — it  can't  be  much.  You  under- 
stand.   And  now,  God  bless  you." 

Dr  Morgan  was  off.  But  as  he 
paid  the  landlady  his  bill,  he  said, 
considerately,  "The  poor  people  up 
stairs  can  pay  you,  but  not  that 
doctor — and  he's  of  no  use.  Be  kind 
to  the  little  girl,  and  get  the  doctor  to 
tell  his  patient  (quieUy,  of  course)  to 
write  to  his  friends — soon— you  nnder- 
stand.  Somebody  must  take  charge 
of  the  poor  child.  And  stop^iold 
yonr  hand ;  take  care — these  globules 
for  the  little  girl  when  her  fatiber  dies 
— (here  the  Doctor  muttered  to  him- 
self, '  grief;— aamtte ')--and  if  she 
cries  too  much  afterwards  —  these 
(don't  mistake.)    Tears ; — caustic  I " 

"  Come,  sir,"  cried  the  coachman. 

"  Coming; — ^tears — camtk,'*^  repeat- 
ed the  hom(Bopathist,  pulling  out  his 
handkerchief  and  his  phial-book  to- 
gether as  he  got  into  the  coach :  And 
he  hastily  swallowed  his  antilachry- 
mal. 


CHAPTER  xiv. 


Richard  Avenel  was  in  a  state  of 
great  nervous  excitement.  He  pro- 
posed to  give  an  entertainment  of  a 
kind  wholly  new  to  the  experience  of 
Screwstown.  Mrs  M^Catchley  had 
described  with  much  eloquence  the 
D^e&nes  dansanU  of  her  fashionable 
friends  residing  In  the  elegant 
suburbs  of  Wimbledon  and  Fulham. 
She  declared  that   nothing  was  so 

r  cable.  She  had  even  said  point- 
k  to  Mr  Avenel,  "  Why  don't  you 
giveaD^^ptWditiiuait^f"  And,  there- 
with, a  D^feiM  dantani  Mr  Avenel 
resolved  to  give. 


The  day  was  fixed,  and  Mr  Avenel 
entered  into  aU  the  requisite  prepa- 
rations, with  the  energy  of  a  man 
and  the  providence  of  a  woman. 

One  morning  as  he  stood  musing 
on  the  lawn,  irresolute  as  to  the  best 
site  for  the  tents,  Leonard  came  up 
to  him  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  he,  softly. 

"  Ha  I "  exclaimed  Mr  Avenel, 
with  a  start.  "Ha— well— what 
now?" 

"  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Mr  Dale.    He  tells  me  that  my  poor 
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mother  is  veiy  restless  and  nneasf, 
because  he  cannot  assure  her  that  he 
has  heard  from  me;  and  his  letter 
requires  an  answer.  Indeed,  I  shall 
seem  very  nngratefbl  to  him  —  to  all 
— if  I  do  not  write." 

Richard  Aveuel^s  brows  met.  He 
uttered  an  impatient  ^^pishr'  and 
tamed  awaj.  Then  coming  back,  he 
fixed  his  clear  hawk-like  eye  on 
Leonard's  ingennoos  conntenance, 
linked  his  arm  in  his  nephew's,  and 
drew  him  into  the  shmbbarj. 

''  Well,  Leonard,"  said  he,  after  a 
pause,  *'  it  is  time  that  I  shoald  giro 
yon  some  idea  of  my  plans  with  re- 
gard to  yon.  Yon  haye  seen  my 
manner  of  living — some  difference 
from  what  yon  ever  saw  before,  I 
caUmhitel  Now  I  have  given  yon, 
what  no  one  gave  me,  a  lift  in  the 
world ;  and  where  I  place  yon,  there 
yon  mnst  help  yonrself." 

**  Such  is  my  doty,  and  my  desire," 
said  Leonard,  heartily. 

*^  Good.  Yon  are  a  deyer  lad,  and 
a  genteel  lad,  and  will  do  me  credit. 
I  have  had  donbts  of  what  is  best  for 
yon.  At  one  time  I  thought  of  send- 
ing yon  to  college.  That,Iknow,isMr 
Dale's  wish ;  i^aps  it  is  your  own. 
But  I  haye  given  up  that  idea;  I 
have  something  better  for  you.  Yon 
have  a  clear  head  for  business,  and 
are  a  capital  arithmetician.  I  think 
of  bringing  you  up  to  superintend  my 
badness ;  by-and-by  I  idll  admit  you 
into  partnership ;  and  before  you  are 
thirty  you  will  be  a  rich  man.  Come, 
does  that  suit  you?" 

"My  dear  uncle,"  said  Leonard 
frankly,  but  much  touched  by  this 
generosity,  "  it  is  not  for  me  to  have 
a  chdce.  I  should  have  preflured 
gdng  to  College,  because  there  I  might 
gain  independence  for  myself,  and 
cease  to  be  a  burden  on  you.  More- 
oyer,  my  heart  moyes  me  to  studies 
more  congenial  with  the  college  than 
the  counting-house.  But  all  this  is 
nothing  compared  with  my  wish  to  be 
of  use  to  yon,  and  to  prove  in  any 
way,  however  feebly,  my  gratitude 
for  all  your  kindness." 

"  You're  a  good,  grateful,  sensible 
lad,"  exclaimed  Richard  heartily; 
**  and  believe  me,  though  I'm  a  rough 
diamond,  I  have  your  true  interest  at 
heart  Yon  can  be  of  use  to  me,  and 
in  being  so  you  will  best  serve  your- 
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self.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
some  idea  of  changing  my  condition. 
There's  a  lady  of  fashion  and  quality 
who,  I  think,  may  condescend  to  be- 
come Mrs  Avenel ;  and  if  so,  I  shall 
probably  reside  a  great  part  of  the 
year  in  London.  I  don^t  want  to 
j^ve  up  my  business.  No  other 
mvestment  will  yield  the  same  inte- 
rest. Bat  voa  can  soon  learn  ta 
superintend  it  for  me,  as  some  day 
or  other  I  may  retire,  and  then  yon 
can  step  in.  Once  a  member  of  oar 
great  commercial  dass,  and  with  your 
talents,  yon  may  be  anything — mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  after  that, 
minister  of  state,  for  what  I  know. 
And  my  wife — hem  I — that  is  to  be— 
has  great  connections,  and  you  shall 
marry  well;  and — oh,  the  Avenels 
will  hold  their  heads  with  the  highest^ 
after  aU!  Damn  the  aristocracy — 
we  clever  fellows  will  be  the  aristo- 
crats—  ehl"  Richard  rubbed  his- 
hands. 

Certainly,  as  we  have  seen,  Leonard, 
especially  in  his  earlier  steps  to  know- 
leage,  had  repined  at  his  position  in 
the  many  degrees  of  life— certainly 
he  was  still  ambitions— certiUnly  he 
could  not  now  have  returned  con- 
tentedly to  the  humble  occupation  he 
had  left ;  and  woe  to  the  young  man 
who  does  not  hear  with  a  quickened 
pulse,  and  brightening  eye,  words 
that  promise  independence,  and  flatter 
with  the  hope  of  distinction.  Still, 
it  was  with  all  the  reaction  of  chill 
and  mournful  disappointment  that 
Leonard,  a  few  hours  after  this  dia- 
logue with  his  uncle,  found  himself 
alone  in  the  fields,  and  pondering  over 
the  prospects  before  him.  He  had 
set  his  heart  upon  completing  his  in- 
tellectual education,  upon  developing 
those  powers  within  him  which 
yearned  for  an  arena  of  literature, 
and  revolted  firom  the  routine  of 
trade.  But  to  his  credit  be  it  said 
that  he  vigorously  resisted  this 
natural  disappointment,  and  by  de- 
grees schooled  himself  to  look  cbeer- 
nilly  on  the  path  imposed  on  his 
dn^,  and  sanctioned  by  the  manly 
sense  that  was  at  the  core  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

I  believe  that  this  self-conquest 
showed  that  the  boy  had  true  genius. 
The  false  genius  would  have  written 
sonnets  ana  despaired. 
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Bat  still,  Richard  Ayenel  left  bis 
nephew  sidly  perplexed  m  to  the 
knot^  queetioii  from  which  their  talk 
<m  the  future  had  diverged— ds. 
fihonld  he  write  to  the  Parson ;  and 
assure  the  fears  of  his  mother  ?  How 
do  so  without  Richard's  oensent, 
when  Richard  had  on  a  former  occa- 
sion so  imperiously  declared  that,  if 
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he  did,  it  woidd  lose  his  mother  all 
tiiat  Richard  inteaded  io  settle  en 
her.  While  he  was  debatiBg  this 
matter  wi&  his  eMsdeiioe,  leaaiig 
against  a  stile  that  intermpted  a  path 
to  the  town,  Leonard  Fairfield  was 
startled  by  an  exclamation.  He 
looked  np,  and  beheld  Mr  Sprott  the 
thiker. 


CHAPTER  XT. 


The  tinker,  blacker  and  grimmer 
than  ever,  stared  hard  at  the  altered 
person  of  his  old  acquaintance,  and 
extended  his  sable  'fingers,  as  if  in- 
clined to  conyince  himself  hy  the 
sense  of  touch  that  it  was  Leonard 
in  the  flesh  that  he  beheld,  under 
vestments  so  marvellouslj  elegant 
and  pretematurally  spruce. 

Leonard  shrank  mechanically  ^m 
the  contact,  while  in  great  surprise  he 

"You  here,  Mr  fiprott!  What 
could  bring  you  so  far  from  home  ?  " 

"  'Ome  I "  echoed  the  tfaiker,  "  I  'as 
no  *ome !  or  rayther,  d*ye  see.  Muster 
Fairfilt,  I  makes  myself  at  *ome  ver- 
ever  I  goes!  Lor'  love  ye,  I  ben't 
settled  on  no  parridge.  I  vanders 
here  and  I  vanders  there,  and  that's 
my  'ome  verever  I  can  mend  my 
kettles,  and  sell  my  tracks ! " 

So  saying,  the  tinker  slid  his  paniers 
on  the  ground,  gave  a  gmnt  of  release 
and  satisfaction,  and  seated  himself 
with  great  composure  on  the  stile, 
from  which  Leonard  had  retreated. 

"  But,  dash  my  vig,''  resumed  Mr 
Sprott,  as  he  once  more  surveyed 
Leonard,  "  vy,  you  bees  a  rale  gen- 
tleman now,  Bvarefy !  Yot's  the  dodge 
—eh?" 

"Bodge I"  repeated  Leonard  me- 
chanically— "  I  don't  understand  you." 
Then,  thinking  that  it  was  neither 
necessary  nor  expedient  to  keep  up 
his  acmiaintance  with  Mr  Sprott, 
nor  pradent  to  expose  himself  to  the 
batteiT  of  questions  which  he  fore- 
saw that  fhrther  parley  would  bring 
upon  hhn,  he  extended  a  crown-piece 
to  the  tinker;  and  8a3ring  with  a  haUT 
smile,  "You  must  excuse  me  for 
leaving  you  —  I  have  business  in 
the  town;  and  do  me  the  favour 
to  accept  this  trifle,"  he  walked 
briskly  off. 


The  tmker  lookad  long  at  the 
crown-pieoe,  and  then  slidnig  it  intD 
his  pocket,  said  to  hhnself— 

"Ho — 'ush-moneyl  No  go,  i^y 
sweH  cove." 

After  venting  that  brief  soliloquy 
he  sat  silent  a  little  whUe,  till  Leonsard 
was  nearly  out  of  right,  then  rose, 
resumed  his  fardel,  and,  creeping  quick 
along  the  hedgerows,  followed  Leo- 
nard towards  the  town.  Just  in  the 
last  field,  as  he  looked  over  the  hedge, 
he  saw  Leonard  accosted  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  comely  mien  and  impcHtant 
swagger.  That  gentleman  soon  left 
the  young  man,  and  came,  whistling 
loud,  up  the  path,  and  straight  towards 
the  tinker.  Mr  Sprott  looked  round, 
but  the  hedge  was  too  neat  to  allow 
of  agoodhi(Ung>place,  so  he  put  a  bold 
firont  on  it,  and  stepped  forth  like  a 
man.  But,  alas  for  him!  before  he 
got  into  the  public  path,  the  prc^e- 
tor  of  the  land,  Mr  Richard  Avenel, 
(for  the  gentleman  was  no  lees  a  per- 
sonage) had  spied  out  the  trespasser, 
and  called  to  him  with  a  "Hillo, 
fellow,"  that  bespoke  all  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man  who  owns  acres,  and 
all  the  wrath  of  a  man  who  bdiolds 
those  acres  impudently  invaded. 

The  tinker  stopped,  and  Mr  Avenel 
stalked  up  to  him. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  on 
my  property,  lurking  by  my  he^2 
I  suspect  you  are  an  incoidiary  I " 

"  I  be  a  tinker,"  quoth  Mr  Sprott, 
not  louting  low,  (for  a  sturdy  republi- 
can was  Mr  Sprott,)  but  like  a  lord  of 
humankind, 

"  Pride  in  hii  port,  defiance  in  his  eye.'' 

Mr  Avenel's  fingers  itched  to  knock 
the  thiker's  villanons  hat  off  his 
jacobinioal  head,  but  he  repressed  the 
undignified  impulse  by  thrusting  both 
hands  deep  into  his  trousers' pookets. 
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''A  tinker!'*  he  cried— <^ lbiU?8  a 
▼ftgruit ;  and  I*in  a  masistcRte,  and 
IVe  a  great  mind  to  send  yon  to  tiie 
treadmiU-~that  I  have.  What  do 
yon  do  here,  I  say?  Yon  have  not 
answered  my  qnestion  ?  '* 

''  What  does  I  do  'ere?  '*  said  Mr 
Spmlt.  "  Yy,  yon  had  better  ax  my 
crakter  of  the  yonng  gent  I  saw  yon 
talkmg  with  Jnat  now ;  he  knows  me  1  ** 

"Wliatl  my  nephew  know  yon  ?  " 

"W— hew,"  whistled  ^e  tinker, 
«^  yoor  nephew  is  it,  «ir  ?  I  have  a 
.great  respek  for  yonr  family.  I've 
knowed  Mis  Fairfilt,  the  vasfaerroman, 
this  many  a  year.  I  'nmbly  ax  yonr 
IMurdon."  And  he  took  off  his  hat  this 
time. 

Mr  Avenel  tnmed  red  and  white  in 
a  breath.  He  growled  ont  something 
inandible,   tnrned  on  his  heel,  and 
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strode  off.  The  tinker  watched  him  as 
he  had  watched  Leonard,  and  then 
dogged  the  mole  as  he  hieid  dogged 
the  nephew.  I  don't  presume  to  say 
that  there  was  ^eanse  and  effact  in 
what  happened  that  ai|^t,  but  it  was 
what  is  called  **  a  corions  eoind- 
dence"  that  that  night  one  of  Rich- 
ard Avenel's  ricks  wasseton  fix^\  and 
that  that  day  he  had  oaUed  Mr  Sprott 
an  imsendiary.  Mr  Sprottiiras  aman 
of  a  very  high  spbrit  and  did  not  for- 
give an  issnlt  easily.  His  natnre  was 
inflammatory,  and  so  was  that  of  the 
Indfers  which  he  always  carried 
about  him,  irith  1^  tracts  and  glne- 
pots. 

The  nfflct  morning  there  was-  an 
inqniry  made  for  the  tinker,  but  he 
had  disappeared  from  the  neighbour- 
hood. 


CHAPTBB  xn. 


It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  the 
d^feidttU  dantant  so  absorbed  Mr 
Ridiard  Avenel's  thoughts,  that  even 
the  conflagration  of  his  rick  could  not 
scare  away  the  graceful  and  poetic 
images  connected  with  that  pastoral 
festivity.  He  was  even  loose  and 
careless  in  the  questions  he  put  to 
Leonard  about  the  tink^;  nor  did 
he  set  Justice  in  pursuit  of  that 
itinerant  trader;  for,  to  say  truth, 
Bichard  Avenel  was  a  man  accustom- 
ed to  make  enemies  amongst  the 
lower  OTders';  and  though  he  suspected 
Mr  Sprott  of  destroying  his  rick,  yet, 
when  he  once  set  about  suspecting, 
he  fbnnd  he  had  quite  as  good  cause 
to  suspect  fifty  other  persons.  How 
on  earth  could  a  man  puzzle  himself 
about  ricks  and  tinkers,  when  all  his 
cares  and  energies  were  devoted  to  a 
d^'e(ln4  dansantf  It  was  a  maxim  of 
Richard  Avenel's,  as  it  ought  to  be  of 
every  clever  man,  ^*  to  do  one  thing 
at  a  time;"  and  therefbre  he  post- 
poned all  other  considerations  till  the 
d^dMdcmMont  was  fairiy  done  with. 
Amongst  these  considerations  was 
the  letter  which  Leonard  wished  to 
writeto  the  Parson.  '<  Wait  a  bit,  and 
we  win  IroA  write!"  said  Richard 
good-humouredlv,  ^^  the  moment  the 
«l$saii^  drnwofU  u  over  1" 

It  mi»t  be  owned  that  this  fdte 
wasno  OBdiBaiy  provincial  oeeemonial. 


Richard  Avenel  was  a  man  to  do  a 
thing  well  when  he  set  about  it— 

"  He  sooMd  the  cabbage  with  a  botrnteoof 
heart." 

By  little  and  little  his  first  notions 
had  expanded,  till  what  had  been 
meant  to  be  only  neat  and  elegant 
now  embraced  the  oosUy  and  magni- 
ficent. Artificers  accustomed  to 
d^eCmA  tkmstanis  came  all  the  way 
firom  London  to  assist,  to  direct,  to 
create.  Hungarian  singers,  and  Ty- 
rolese  singers,  and  Swiss  peasant- 
women  who  were  to  ohaunt  the  Ranz 
dea  Vachesy  and  milk  cows  or  make 
^llabubs,  were  engaged.  The  great 
marquee  was  decorated  as  a  Gothic 
banquet  hall;  the  breakfast  itself 
was  to  consist  of  ^^  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  season."  In  short,  as  Richard 
Avenel  said  to  himself,,  **  It  is  a 
thing  once  in  a  way;  a  thing  on 
whidi  I  dont  object  to  spend  money, 
provided  that  the  thing  is  —  the 
tWngI" 

It  had  been  a  matter  of  grave 
meditation  how  to  make  the  society 
wortiiy  of  the  revel ;  f»r  Richara 
Avenel  was  not  oontented  with  the 
mere  aristocra<7  of  the  town — ^his 
ambition  had  orown  with  his  expen- 
ses. **  Since  H  will  cost  so  much," 
said  he,  *'I  may  as  well  oome  it 
strong,  and  get  in  the  comity." 
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Tnie,  that  be  was  personallj  ac- 
qoainted  with  yery  few  of  what  are 
allied  county  families.  Bnt  stUl, 
when  a  man  makes  himself  of  mark 
in  a  liurge  town,  and  can  return  one  of 
the  members  whom  that  town  sends 
to  parliament ;  and  when,  moreover, 
that  man  proposes  to  give  some  saperfo 
and  original  entertainment,  in  which 
the  old  can  eat  and  the  yonng  can 
dance,  there  is  no  county  in  the  island 
that  has  not  families  enow  who  will 
be  delighted  by  an  invitation  firom 
THAT  MAN.  And  SO  Richsrd,  find- 
ing that,  as  the  thing  oot  talked  of, 
the  Dean's  lady,  and  Mrs  Pompley, 
and  various  other  great  personages, 
took  the  liberty  to  suggest  that 
Squire  this,  and  Sir  Somebody  that, 
would  be  so  pleased  if  they  were 
asked,  fairly  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  sent  out  his  cards  to  Park, 


Hall,  and  Rectory,  within  a  circumfer- 
ence ot  twelve  miles.  He  met  with 
bnt  few  refusals,  and  he  nowcoonted 
upon  five  hundred  guests. 

^^  In  for  a  pennv,  in  for  a  pound," 
said  Mr  Richard  Avenel.  ^^  I  wonitor 
what  Mrs  M'Catchleytm/Sr  say?**  In- 
deed, if  the  whole  truth  must  be 
known,  Mr  Richard  Av«iel  not  only 
gave  that  d^fednd  dansani  in  honour 
of  Mrs  M'Catchley,  bnt  he  had  fixed 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  upon  that  occa- 
sion, (when  surrounded  by  aU  his 
2)lendour,  and  assisted  by  the  seduc- 
ve  arts  of  Terpsichore  and  Bacchus,) 
to  whisper  to  Mrs  M^Catchley  those 
soft  words  which  —  but  why  not  here 
let  Mr  Richard  Avenel  use  his  own 
idiomatic  and  unsophisticated  expres- 
sion ?  *^  Please  the  pigs,  then,"  sud 
Mr  Avenel  to  himself,  <*  I  shall  pop 
the  question  I " 


CHAPTBB  XVII. 


The  Great  Day  arrived  at  last; 
and  Mr  Richard  Avenel,  from  his 
dressing-room  window,  looked  on  the 
scene  Mow  as  Hannibal  or  Napoleon 
looked  from  the  Alps  on  Italy.  It 
was  a  scene  to  gratify  the  thought  of 
conquest,  and  reward  the  labours  of 
ambition.  Placed  on  a  little  eminence 
stood  the  singers  firom  the  mountains 
of  the  Tyrol,  their  high-crowned  hats 
and  filagree  buttons  and  gay  sashes 
gleaming  in  the  sun.  Just  seen  from 
his  place  of  watch,  though  concealed 
from  the  casual  eye,  the  Hungarian 
mnsidans  lay  in  ambush  amidst  a 
little  belt  of  laurels  and  American 
shrubs.  Far  to  the  right  lay  what 
had  once  been  called  {fwrresco  refer- 
ens)  the  dnckpond,  where  —  Dvloe 
sonant  tenui  gukure  carmen  aves.  But 
the  ruthless  ingenuity  of  the  head 
artificer  had  converted  the  duckpond 
into  a  Swiss  lake,  despite  grievous 
wrong  and  sorrow  to  the  asswtmn  m- 
nocuumque  genus — the  familiar  and 
harmless  habitants,  who  had  been  all 
expatriated  and  banished  fh>m  their 
native  waves.  Large  poles  twisted 
with  fir  branches,  stuck  thickly 
around  the  lake,  gave  to  the  waters 
the  becoming  Helvetian  gloom.  And 
here,  beside  three  cows  all  bedecked 
with  ribbons,  stood  the  Swiss  maidens 
destined  to  startle  the  shades  with  the 


Bam  des  Vaches.  To  the  left,  fiiH 
upon  the  sward,  which  it  almost  en- 
tirely covered,  stretched  the  great 
Gothic  marquee,  divided  into  two 
grand  sections — one  for  the  dancing, 
one  for  the  d^feOnd. 

The  day  was  propitious  —  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky.  The  musicians  were 
already  tunbg  their  instruments  ; 
figures  of  waiters— hired  of  Gunter— 
trim  and  decorous,  in  black  trousers 
and  iriiite  waistcoats,  passed  to  and 
fro  the  space  between  the  house  and 
marquee.  Ridiard  looked  and  look- 
ed ;  and  as  he  looked  he  drew  me- 
chanically his  razor  across  the  strop ; 
and  when  he  had  looked  his  fill,  he 
turned  reluctantly  to  the  glass  and 
shaved  1  All  that  blessed  morning  he 
had  been  too  bu^r,  Uil  then,  to  think 
of  shaving. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  character  in 
the  way  that  a  man  perfbrms  that 
operation  of  shaving  1  You  should 
have  seen  Richard  Avenel  shave  I 
You  could  have  judged  at  once  how 
ho  would  shave  his  neighbours,  when 
you  saw  the  celerity,  the  complete- 
ness with  which  he  shaved  himsdf— 
a  forestroke  and  a  backstroke,  and 
iondenti  barha  cadebati  Cheek  and 
chin  were  as  smooth  as  glass.  You 
would  have  butt<med  up  your  pockets 
instinctively  if  you  had  seen  mm. 
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Bat  the  rest  of  Mr  Avenel's  toilet 
was  not  completed  with  correspondent 
despatch.  On  his  bed,  and  on  his 
chalrSf  and  on  his  sofa,  and  on  his 
drawers,  lay  trousers  and  vests,  and 
cravats,  enongh  to  distract  the  choice 
of  a  Stoic  And  first  one  pahr  of 
trousers  was  tried  on,  and  then 
another— and  one  waistcoat,  and  then 
a  second,  and  then  a  third.  Gradnally 
that  chef  eTcnwre  of  Civilisation— a 
mum  dressed-^grew  into  development 
and  form ;  and,  finally,  Mr  Richard 
Avenei  emerged  into  the  light  of  day. 
He  had  beenlncky  in  his  costume — he 
felt  it.  It  might  not  salt  every  one  in 
colour  or  cut,  but  it  suited  him. 

And  this  was  his  garb.  On  such 
occasions,  what  epic  poet  would  not 
describe  the  robe  and  tunic  of  a 
hero? 

His  surtout— in  modem  phrase,  his 
frockcoat— was  blue,  a  rich  blue,  a  blue 
that  the  royal  brothers  of  George  the 
Fourth  were  wont  to  favour.  And  the 
surtout,  single-breasted,  was  thrown 
open  gallantly;  and  in  the  second 
button-hole  thereof  was  a  moss  rose. 
The  vest  was  white,  and  the  trousers 
a  peaii-ffrey,  with  what  tailors  style 
''a  handsome  fall  over  the  boot." 
A  blue  and  white  silk  cravat,  tied 
loose  and  debonair;  an  ample  field 
of  shirt  front,  with  plain  gold  studs ; 
a  pair  of  lemon-coloured  kid  gloves, 
and  a  white  hat,  placed  somewhat  too 
knowingly  on  one  side,  complete  the 
description,  and  ^^give  the  world 
assurance  of  the  man."  And,  with 
bis  light,  firm,  well-shaped  figure,  his 
dear  complexion,  his  keen  bnght  eye, 
and  features  that  bespoke  the  courage, 
precision,  and  alertness  of  his  charac- 
ter—  that  is  to  say,  features  bold, 
not  laige,  well-defined,  and  regular— 
you  might  walk  long  through  town 
or  country  before  you  would  see  a 
handsomer  specimen  of  humanity 
than  our  friend  Richard  Avenei. 

Handsome,  and  feeling  that  he  was 
handsome ;  rich,  and  filing  that  he 
was  rich  ;  lord  of  the  fite,  and  feeliuff 
that  he  was  lord  of  the  fgte,  Richurd 
Avenei  stepped  out  upon  his  lawn. 

And  now  the  dust  began  to  rise 
along  the  road,  and  carriages,  and 
gigs,  and  chaises,  and  flies,  might  be 
seen  at  near  intervals  and  in  quick 
procession.  People  came  pretty  much 
about  the  same  time — as  they  do  in 


the  countiy — heaven  reward  them 
for  it  I 

Richard  Avenei  was  not  quite  at 
his  ease  at  first  in  receiving  his  guests, 
especially  those  whom  he  did  not 
know  by  sight  But  when  the  dancing 
began,  and  he  had  secured  the  fair 
hand  of  Mrs  M'Catchley  for  the  ini- 
tiatory quadrille,  his  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  returned  to  him ; 
and,  seeing  that  many  people  whom 
he  had  not  received  at  all  seemed  to 
enjoy  themselves  very  much,  he  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  receive  those  who 
came  after,— and  that  was  a  great 
relief  to  all  parties. 

Meanwhile  Leonard  looked  on  the 
animated  scene  with  a  silent  melan- 
choly, which  he  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  shake  off— a  melancholy  more 
common  amongst  very  young  men  in 
such  scenes  than  we  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose. Somehow  or  other  the  pleasure 
was  not  congenial  to  him :  he  had  no 
Mrs  M^Catchley  to  endear  it — he  knew 
very  few  people — he  was  shy — he  felt 
his  position  with  his  uncle  was  equi- 
vocal—he had  not  the  habit  of  society 
—he  heard  incidentally  many  an  ill- 
natured  remark  upon  his  uncle  and 
the  entertainment— he  felt  indignant 
and  mortified.  He  had  been  a  great 
deal  happier  eating  his  radishes,  and 
readmg  his  book  by  the  little  fountahi 
in  Rlccabocca's  garden.  He  retired 
to  a  quiet  part  of  the  ffrounds,  seated 
himself  under  a  tree,  leant  his  cheek 
on  his  hand,  and  mused.  He  was 
soon  far  away;— happy  age,  when, 
whatever  the  present,  the  future 
seems  so  fair  and  so  infinite  I 

But  now  the  d^jtCtne  had  succeeded 
the  earlier  dances ;  and,  as  champagne 
flowed  royally,  it  is  astonishing  how 
the  entertainment  brightened. 

The  sun  was  beginning  to  slope  to- 
wards the  west,  when,  during  a 
temporary  cessation  of  the  dance,  all 
the  guests  had  assembled  in  such 
space  as  the  tent  left  on  the  lawn,  or 
thickly  filled  the  walks  immediately 
adiohiing  it.  The  gay  dresses  of  the 
ladies,  the  joyous  laughter  heard 
everywhere,  and  the  brilliant  sunlight 
over  all,  conveyed  even  to  Leonard 
the  notion,  not  of  mere  hypocritical 
pleasure,  but  actual  healthful  happi- 
ness. He  was  attracted  firom  his 
reverie,  and  timidly  mingled  with  the 
groups.     But  Richard  Avenei,  with 
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the  fidr  Mrs  M^Catchley— her  com- 
plexion more  vivid,  and  her  eyes  more  . 
daziKng,  and  her  step  more  elastic ' 
thaa  nsoal— had  tnmed  from  the 
gaiety  jast  as  Leonard  had  tomed 
towards  it,  and  was  now  on  the  very 
i^t  (remote,  obscure,  shaded  by  the 
few  trees  above  five  years  old  that 
Mr  AveneFs  property  boasted)  which 
the  young  dreamer  had  deserted. 

^d  then  I  Ah  then !  moment  so 
meet  for  the  sweet  quesdon  of  ques- 
tions, place  so  appropriate  for  the  deli- 
cate, bashfol,  murmured  popping 
tiiereofl  —  suddenly  from  the  sward 
before,  from  the  groups  beyond,  there 
floated  to  the  ears  of  Richard  Avenel 
an  hidescribable  minted  ominous 
sound — asoimd  as  of  a  general  tatter — 
a  horrid,  malignant,  but  low  cacchina- 
tion.  AndMrs  M'Catchley,stretching 
forth  her  parasol,  exclaimed^  ^*  Dear 
me,  Mr  Avenel,  what  can  thcr^  be  aU 
crowding  there-  for  ?  ** 

There  are  certain  sounds  and  car- 
tain  sights — the  one  indistinct,  the 
other  vaguely  conjecturable — which 
neveiiheless,  we  know  by  an  instinct, 
bode  some  diabdioai  agency  at  worlc 
in  our  affairs.  And  if  any  man  gives 
an  entertainment,  and  hears  afar  a 


general  Hl-soppressed  deriuve  tStCer, 
and  sees  all  his  guests  hurrying  to- 
wards one  spot,  I  defy  him  to  remam 
unmoved  and  uninquisitive.  I  defy 
him  still  more  to  take  that  predse 
occasion  (however  much  he  may  have 
before  d€«igned  it)  to  drop  mceiiiUy 
(m  his  right  knee  before  tine  hand- 
somestMrsM^Gatchley  inthe  umrerBef 
and— pop  the  question  1  Richard 
Avend  blurted  out  sometliing  very 
like  an  oath  \  and,  half  guessing  that 
something  must  have  happenedf  that 
it  would  not  be  pleasing  to  bring 
immediately  under  the  notice  oi  Mr» 
M'Catchley,hesaid  hastily— *'£xcmie 
me.  m  just  go  and  see  what  is  the 
matter— pray,  stay  tiU  I  come  back.*' 
With  that  he  sprang  forth;  in  » 
minnte  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
group,  that  parted  aside  with  the 
most  obliging  complacent  to  make 
way  for  him. 

''But  what*s  the  matter?*'  he 
a^ed  impatiently,  yetfearftdly.  Not  a 
voice  answered.  He  strode  on,  and 
beheld  his  nephew  in  the  arms  of  a 
woman! 

"God bless  my  soul! "  said  Ridiard 
AveneL 
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And  such  a  woman ! 

She  had  on  a  cotton  gown — ^very 
neat,  I  dare  say— for  an  under  house- 
maid: and  stfcA  thick  shoes !  She  had 
on  a  little  black  straw  bonnet;  and  a 
kerchief,  that  might  have  cost  ten- 
pence,  pinned  across  her  waist  instead 
of  a  shawl ;  and  slm  looked  altogether 
^^respectable,  no  doubt,  but  exceed- 
ingly dusty !  And  she  was  hanging 
upon  Leonardos  neck,  and  scol&iff, 
and  caressing,  and  crying  very  loud. 
"God  bless  my  soul!"  said  Mr 
Richard  Avenel. 

And  as  he  uttered  that  innocent 
self-benediction,  the  woman  hastily 
turned  round,  and,  darting  from 
Leonard,  threw  herself  right  upon 
Richard  Avenel— buryhig  under  her 
embrace  blue-coat,  moss-rose,  white 
waistcoat  and  all— with  a  vehement 
sob  and  a  loud  exclamation ! 

"  Oh  1  brother  Dick  I— dear,  dear 
brother  Didc !  and  I  lives  to  see  thee 
aghi !  *'     And  dien  came  two  such 


kisses--^ou  might  have  heard  them  a 
mile  off  1  The  situation  of  brotinr 
Dick  was  appalling ;  and  the  crowd, 
that  had  before  only  tittered  politely^ 
could  not  now  remst  the  effect  of  tills 
sudden  embrace.  There  was  a  gene- 
ral explosion  I — ^It  was  a  roar !  That 
roar  would  have  killed  a  weak  man ; 
but  it  sounded  to  the  strong  heart  of 
Ridiard  Avenel  like  the  defiance  of 
a  foe,  and  it  plucked  forth  in  an  in- 
stant from  all  conventional  let  and 
barrier  the  native  spirit  of  tiie  Anglo> 
Saxon. 

He  lifted  abruptly  his  handeome 
masculine  head,  looked  round  the 
ring  of  his  iU-bred  visitors  with  a 
haughty  stare  of  rebuke  and  surprise. 

^*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  then  said 
he  veapy  coolly,  »*I  don't  see  what 
thore  is  to  laugh  at!  A  brother  and 
sister  meet  alter  many  years*  separa- 
tion, and  tiie  sister  cries,  poor  thing. 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  very  natural 
that  she  should  cry ;  but  not  that  yon 
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shonld  lavgh  1 "  la  an  instont  the 
▼hole  sh&me  was  rtmoved  from 
Richard  A^enel,  and  rested  in  fall 
weight  npon  the  hystandeie.  It  ia 
impoeeible  to  saj  how  fodSah  and 
sheepisfa  they  all  looked,  nor  how 
dialdngly  eadi  tried  to  creep  off. 

RidMrd  Arenel  aeised  his  advan- 
tage with  the  promptitade  of  a  man 
who  had  got  on  in  America,  and 
was  therefore  accoatomed  to  mi^e 
the  beet  of  things.  He  drew  Mrs 
Furfidd's  arm  in  his,  and  led  her 
into  the  honae ;  bat  when  he  had  got 
her  safe  into  his  parloor— Leonard  fol- 
lowing all  the  time — aad  the  doer  was 
closed  open  tiiose  three,  Aen 
Richard  Aveners  ire  borst  forth. 

^^Ton  impadeni,  angrat^iil,  an- 
dadona— drab ! " 

Yea,  drab  was  the  word.  I  am 
shocked  to  say  it,  bnt  the  duties  of  a 
historian  an  stem ;  and  the  word  imu 
drab. 

''  Drab ! "  faltered  poor  Jane  Fair- 
field ;  and  she  datched  hold  of  Leo- 
nard to  save  hersdf  from  falling. 

''  Sir !  '*  cried  Leonard  fiercely. 

Ton  might  as  well  have  cried  ^^  sir" 
to  &  moontain  torrent.  Ri<^ard 
harried  on,  for  he  was  farioos. 

"  Yea  oasty,  dirty,  dusty  dowdy  I 
How  dare  you  come  here  to  disgrace 
me  ia  my  own  house  aod  premises, 
after  my  seoding  you  filfy  poonds  ? 
To  take  the  very  tone,  too,  when— 
when  " — 

Richard  gasped  for  breath ;  and 
the  laugh  of  his  goests  rang  in  his 
ean,  and  got  into  his  chest,  and 
choked  him.  Jane  Fairfield  drew 
herself  up,  and  her  tears  were  dried. 

*^  I  did  not  come  to  disgrace  you ; 
I  came  to  see  my  boy,  and  " — 

''HaP*  interrupted  Richard,  *'to 
see  Atm." 

He  tamed  to  Leonard:  *' Yon  have 
written  to  this  woman,  then?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  not." 

"  I  bdieve  you  lie." 

^^He  does  not  lie;  and  he  is  as 
good  as  yourself  and  better,  Richard 
Avenel,"  exdaimed  Mrs  Fairfield ; 
^^and  I  won't  stand  here  and  hear 
him  insulted— that's  what  I  won't. 
And  as  for  yomr  fifty  pounds^  there 
are  forty-five  of  it ;  and  Til  work  my 
fingers  to  the  bone  till  1  pay  back  the 
other  five.  And  don't  be  afeard  I 
shaU  disgrace  yoo,  for  I'll  never  look 
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onyonr&ceagin;  and  you're  a  wicked 
bad  man— that's  what  you  are." 

The  poor  woman's  voice  was  so 
raised,  and  so  dirill,  that  any  other 
and  more  remorseful  feding  which 
Richard  might  have  ooncdved  was 
drowned  in  his  apprehendon  that  she 
would  be  overhead  by  his  sorants  or 
his  guests— a  masculine  q;>prehei8ion, 
with  which  females  rarely  sympathise; 
which,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in- 
dmed  to  consider  a  mean  and  coward- 
ly terror  on  the  part  of  their  male 
(pressors. 

^^  Hush !  hold  your  infernal  squall 
— del"  said  Mr  Avend  in  a  tone 
that  he  meant  to  be  soothing.  "There 
— dt  down— and  don't  stir  till  I 
come  back  again,  and  can  talk  to  you 
calmly.  Leonard,  follow  ma,  and 
help  to  explain  things  to  our  guests." 

Leonard  stood  stUl,  bnt  shook  his 
head  slightly. 

"  What  do  von  mean,  sir  ?  '*  said 
Richard  Avenelt  in  a  votv  portentous 

Sowl.  "  Shaking  vonr  head  at  me  ? 
0  yon  intend  to  disobey  me?  You 
had  better  take  care ! " 

Leonard's  fi*ont  rose ;  he  drew  one 
arm  round  his  mother,  and  thus  he 
spoke : — 

"Sur,  you  have  been  kind  to  me, 
and  generous,  and  that  thought  alone 
silenced  my  indignation,  when  I 
heard  you  address  such  language  to 
my  mother ;  for  I  felt  that,  if  1  spoke, 
I  shonld  say  too  much.  Now  I 
speak,  and  it  is  to  sav  short!  v  that " — 

"  Hush,  boy,"  said  poor  Mrs  Fair- 
fidd  frightened ;  "  don't  mind  me.  I 
did  not  come  to  make  mischief^  and 
ruin  your  prospex.    I'll  go  1 " 

"Will  you  ask  her  pardon,  Mr 
Avenel?  "  said  Leonard  firmly;  and 
he  advanced  towards  his  nncle. 

Richard,  naturally  hot  and  intole- 
rant of  contradiction,  was  then  ex- 
cited, not  only  by  the  angry  emotions 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  a  man  so 
mortified,  and  in  the  very  flush  of 
triumph,  might  well  experience,  but 
by  much  more  wine  than  ho  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking:  and  when 
Leonard  approached  hmi,  he  mis- 
interpreted the  movement  into  one  of 
menace  and  aggresdon.  He  lifted 
his  arm :  "  Come  a  stq>  nearer," 
said  he  between  his  teeth,  "  and  I'U 
knock  yon  down."  Leonard  advanced 
that  forbidden  step ;  but  as  Richard 
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canght  hia  eye,  tbere  was  something 
In  that  eye — ^not  defying,  not  threat- 
ening, bat  bold  and  dauntless— irhich 
Richard  recognised  and  respected,  for 
that  something  spoke  the  freeman. 
The  nncle*s  arm  mechanically  fell  to 
bis  side. 

^^  Yoa  cannot  strike  me,  Mr  Avenel,** 
said  Leonard,  "for  yoa  are  aware 
that  I  coald  not  strike  again  my 
mother*s  brother.  As  her  son,  I  once 
more  say  to  yoa,— ask  her  pardon." 

"  Ten  thousand  devils  I  Are  you 
mad  ? — or  do  you  want  to  drive  me 
mad?  you  insolent  beggar,  fed  and 
clothed  by  my  charity.  Ask  her 
pardon  I — what  for?  That  she  has 
made  me  the  object  of  jeer  and  ridicule 
with  that  d—d  cotton  gown,  and 
those  double-d— d  thick  shoes.  I 
vow  and  protest  they've  got  nails  in 
•them  I  Hark  ye,  sir,  Tve  been  insul- 
ted by  her,  but  Tm  not  to  be  bullied 
^by  you.  Come  with  me  instantly,  or 
I  discard  you ;  not  a  shilling  of  mine 
shall  you  have  as  long  as  I  live. 
Take  your  choice — be  a  peasant,  a 
labourer,  or  " — 

"  A  base  renegade  to  natural  affec- 
vtloD,  a   degraded  beggar  indeed!" 


[Jone, 


cried  Leonard,  his  breast  heaving,  and 
his  chedcs  in  a  glow.  "Motiwr, 
mother,  come  away.  Never  fear — ^I 
have  strength  and  youth,  and  we 
will  work  together  as  before." 

But  poor  Mrs  Fairfield,  overoome 
by  her  excitement,  had  sunk  down 
into  Richard's  own  handsome  morocco 
leather  easy-chair,  and  ooold  neither 
speak  nor  stir. 

"  Confound  you  both  I "  muttered 
Richard.  "  You  can't  be  seen  creep- 
ing out  of  my  house  now.  Keep  her 
here,  you  young  viper,  you ;  keep  her 
till  I  come  back;  and  then  if  yoa 
choose  to  go,  go  and  be  " — 

Not  finishing  his  sentence,  Mr 
Avenel  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and 
locked  the  door,  patting  the  key  into 
his  pocket.  He  paused  for  a  moment 
in  the  hall,  in  order  to  collect  hia 
thoughts— drew  three  or  four  deep 
breaths — gave  himself  a  great  shake 
— and,  resolved  to  be  faithful  to  hia 
principle  of  doing  one  thing  at  a 
time,  shook  off  in  that  shake  all 
disturbing  recollection  of  his  mutinous 
captives.  Stem  as  Achilles  when  he 
appeared  to  the  Trojans,  Richard 
Avenel  stalked  back  to  his  lawn. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


IBrief  as  had  been  his  absence,  the 
host  could  see  that,  in  the  interval,  a 
great  and  notable  change  had  come 
over  the  spirit  of  bis  company.  Some 
of  those  who  lived  in  the  town  were 
evidently  preparing  to  return  home 
on  foot;  those  who  lived  at  a  dbtance, 
and  whose  carriages  (havinjg  been  sent 
away,  and  ordered  to  return  at  a 
fixed  hour)  had  not  yet  anived,  were 
gathered  together  in  small  knots 
:^and  groups;  all  looked  sullen  and 
displeased,  and  all  instinctively  turned 
from  their  host  as  he  passed  them  by. 
They  felt  they  had  been  lectured,  and 
they  were  more  put  out  than  Richard 
himself.  They  did  not  know  if  they 
might  not  be  lectured  again.  This 
vulgar  man,  of  what  might  he  not  be 
capable? 

Richard's  shrewd  sense  compre- 
hended in  an  instant  all  the  difficulties 
of  his  position ;  but  he  walked  on 
deliberately  and  directly  towards  Mrs 
M'Catchley,  who  was  standhig  near 
the  grand  marquee  with  the  Fompleys 


and  the  Dean's  lady.  As  these 
personages  saw  him  make  thus  bddly 
towards  them,  there  was  a  flutter. 
''  Hang  the  fellow  I "  said  the  Colonel, 
intrenching  himself  in  his  stock,  ^^  he 
is  coming  here.  Low  and  shocking 
— what  shall  we  do  ?  Let  ns  stroll 
on." 

But  Richard  threw  himsdf  in  the 
way  of  the  retreat. 

"Mrs  M'Catchley,"  said  he  very 
gravely,  and  offering  her  his  arm, 
*'  allow  me  three  words  with  you." 

The  poor  widow  looked  very  much 
discomposed.  Mrs  Pompley  pulled 
her  by  the  sleeve.  Richard  still  stood 
gazing  into  her  face,  with  his  arm 
extended.  She  hesitated  a  minute, 
and  then  took  the  arm. 

"  Monstrous  impudent  I"  cried  the 
Colonel. 

"  Let  Mrs  M'Catchley  alone,  my 
dear,"  responded  Mrs  Pompley ;  "  she 
will  know  how  to  give  him  a  les- 
son!" 

**  Madam,"  said  Richard,  as  soon 
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«8  be  and  hii  oompaaion  were  out  of 
liearing,  ^*  I  relj  on  yon  to  do  me  a 

feTOW." 

"On  me?" 

"On  yon,  and  yon  alone.  Yon 
have  influence  with  all  those  people, 
and  a  word  from  yon  will  effect  what 
I  desire.  Mrs  M'Catchley,"  added 
Eichard,  with  a  solemnity  that  was 
actually  Imposing,  "I  flatter  myself 
^at  yon  hare  some  friendship  for 
me,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of 
any  other  sonl  in  these  grounds — will 
yon  do  me  this  favonr,  ay  or  no  ?  " 

"  What  is  it,  Mr  Avenel  ?  "  asked 
Mrs  M^Catchley,  much  disturbed,  and 
somewhat  softened — for  she  was  by 
no  means  a  woman  without  feeling ; 
indeed,  she  conridered  herself  nervous. 

"Get  all  your  friends^all  the 
company  in  short-^to  come  back  into 
t2ie  tent  for  refreshments— for  any- 
thing. I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
to  them." 

"Bless  mel  Mr  Avenel— a  few 
words!"  cried  the  widow,  "but 
that's  Just  what  they  are  all  afraid 
off  You  must  pardon  me,  but  you 
really  can*t  ask  people  to  a  defe&nt 
dansanij  and  then— HBCold  'em  1 " 

"Pm  not  goiug  to  scold  them," 
«aid  Mr  Avenel,  very  seriously — 
"upon  my  honour,  Tm  not!  I'm 
•going  to  make  all  right,  and  I  even 
hope  afterwards  that  the  dancing 
may  go  on— and  that  yon  will  honour 
me  again  with  vour  hand.  I  leave 
Tou  to  your  task ;  and,  believe  me, 
Pm  not  an  ungrateful  man."     He 

rke,  and  bow^—not  without  some 
_Dity— and  vanished  within  the 
breakfast  division  of  the  marquee. 
There  he  busied  himself  in  re-collect- 
ing the  waiters,  and  dhrecting  them  to 
rearrange  the  mangled  remams  of  the 
table  as  they  best  could.  Mrs 
M'Catchley,  whose  curiosity  and  in- 
terest were  aroused,  executed  her 
commission  with  all  the  ability  and 
4act  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
marquee  was  filled — the  corks  flew— 
the  champagne  bounced  and  spai^led 
— people  drank  in  silence,  munched 
fruits  and  cakes,  kept  up  their 
courage  with  the  conscious  sense  of 
numbers,  and  felt  a  great  desire  to 
know  what  was  coming.  Mr  Avenel, 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  suddenly 
rose— 
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"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  said  hoy 
"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  invite 
you  once  more  into  this  tent,  in  order 
to  ask  you  to  sympathise  with  me, 
upon  an  occasion  which  took  us  all  a 
little  by  surprise  to-day. 

"  Of  course,  you  all  know  I  am  a 
new  man  —  the  maker  of  my  own 
fortunes." 

A  great  many  heads  bowed  invol- 
untarily. The  words  were  said  man- 
fully, and  there  was  a  general  feeling 
of  respect 

"Frobably,  too,"  resumed  Mr 
Avenel,  "  yon  may  know  that  I  am 
the  son  of  very  honest  tradespeople. 
I  say  honest,  and  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  me— I  say  tradespeople, 
and  Pm  not  ashamed  of  them.  My 
sister  married  and  settled  at  a  dis- 
tance. I  took  her  son  to  educate  and 
bring  up.  But  I  did  not  tell  her 
where  he  was,  nor  even  that  I  had 
returned  from  America— I  wished  to 
choose  my  own  Ume  for  that,  when  I 
could  give  her  the  surprise,  not  only 
of  a  rich  brother,  but  of  a  son  whom  I 
intended  to  maike  a  gentleman,  so 
far  as  manners  and  education  can 
make  one;  Well,  the  poor  dear 
woman  has  found  me  out  sooner  than 
I  expected,  and  turned  the  tables  on 
me  by  giving  me  a  surprise  of  her 
own  invention.  Pray,  forgive  the 
conftision  this  little  family  scene  has 
created ;  and  though  I  own  it  was  very 
laughable  at  the  moment,  and  I  was 
wrong  to  say  otherwise,  yet  I  am 
sure  1  don't  judge  ill  of  your  good 
hearts  when  I  ask  yon  to  think  what 
brother  and  sister  must  feel  who 
parted  from  each  other  when  they 
were  boy  and  girl.  To  me  (and 
Richard  gave  a  great  gulp— for  he 
felt  that  a  great  gulp  alone  could 
swallow  the  abomkable  lie  he  was 
about  to  utter)— to  me  this  has  been 
a  very  happy  occasion!  Pm  a'plain 
man :  no  one  can  take  ill  what  I've 
said.  And,  wishing  that  yon  may  be 
all  as  happy  in  your  family  as  I  am 
in  mine — humble  though  it  be — I  beg 
to  drink  your  very  go^  healths ! " 

There  was  an  universal  applause 
when  Richard  sate  down— and  so  well 
in  his  plain  way  had  he  looked  the 
thing,  and  done  the  thing,  that  at 
least  half  of  those  present— who  till 
then  had  certainly  disliked  and  half 
despised  him— suddenly  felt  that  they 
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were  prond  of  hia  aeqntintanoe.  For 
however  anstocratic  this  coontr^  of 
onrs  may  be^  and  however  eapeeially 
aristocradc  be  the  genteeler  claaaee  ia 
provincial  towiu  and  coteriea — thereia 
nothing  which  Bnglish  folka,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  in  their  hearts  so 
respect  as  a  man  who  has  risoi  from 
nothing,  and  owns  it  frankly!  Sir 
Compton  Delaval,  an  old  baronet, 
with  a  pedime  as  long  as  a  Welsh- 
man's, who  had  been  relnctantly  de- 
coyed to  the  feast  by  his  three  un- 
married dangfaters— not  one  of  whom, 
however,  hfui  hitherto  eondesoended 
even  to  bow  to  the  host— now  rose. 
It  was  hia  right— he  was  the  first 
persim  thece  in  rank  and  station. 

«*  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  qnoth  Sir 
Compton  Delaval,  *^I  am  sore  that 
I  express  the  feelings  of  all  present 
when  I  say  that  we  have  heard  with 
great  delight  and  admiration  the 
words  addressed  to  ns  by  onr  ex- 
cellent host.  CApplanse.)  And  if  any 
of  OS,  in  what  Mr  Avenel  dc»cxib^ 
jnstly  as  the  surprise  of  the  moment, 
were  betrayed  into  an  unseemly  merri- 
ment at— at— (the  Dean*s  Uidy  whis- 
pered *  some  of  the*) — some  of  the — 
some  of  the"— repeated  Sir  Compton, 
poxiled,  and  coming  to  a  dead  lock^ 
C  holiest  sentiments,*  whispered  the 
Dean*s  lady])— ^^ay,  some  of  the  holiest 
sentiments  in  oar  nature— I  beg  him 
to  accept  our  sincerest  apologies.  I 
can  only  say,  for  my  part,  that  I  am 
proud  to  rank  Mr  Avenel  amongst 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  (here 
Sir  Compton  gave  a  sounding  thump 
on  the  table,)  and  to  thank  him  for 
one  of  the  most  brUliant  entertam* 
ments  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
witness.  If  he  won  his  fortune 
honestly,  he  knows  how  to  spend  it 
nobly  I" 

Whia  went  a  fresh  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne.' 

*' I  am  not  accustomed  to  public 
speaking,  but  I  oeuld  not  repress 
my  sentiments.  And  Tve  now  only 
to  propose  to  you  the  health  of  our 
host,  Kichard  Avenel,  Esquire;  and 
to  couple  with  that  the  health  of  his 
— ^very  hiteresting  si^er,  and  long  life 
to  them  both  r 

The  sentence  was  half  drowned  in 
enthusiastic  plandits,  and  in  three 
cheers  for  Richard  Avenel,  Esquire, 
and  his  very  interesting  sister. 


''  rm  a  euned  hnmbog,  **  tboui^ 
Blofaard  Avenelt  ashe  wiped  hia  fera- 
head ;  '^but  the  world  it  such  a  hom- 
bugl" 

Then  he  glanced  towards  Mrs 
M'Catohley,  and,  to  his  ^reei  satis* 
factiout  saw  Mrs  M*Cat(£^y  wiping 
hfidr^yes. 

Now,  though  the  fair  widow  mi^ 
oertaiidy  have  contemplated  the  pro- 
bability of  acoeptiag  Mr  Avenel  as  a 
husband,  she  had  n&wt  before  felt 
the  least  bit  in  love  with  him;  and 
now  she  did.  There  is  something  in 
courage  and  candonr— at  a  wwd,  in 
manllness-^at  all  women,  the  most 
worldly,  do  admire  ia  men;  aadSich- 
ard  Aven^  humbug  though  his  eon- 
scienee  said  he  was,  seemed  to  Mrs 
M^Catchley  like  a  hero. 

The  host  saw  his  trinini^  ^'  Now 
for  another  dance  I "  said  he  gaily  ; 
and  he  was  about  to  offer  his  hand 
to  Mrs  M^Catchley,  when  Sir  Cooqitoa 
Delaval,  seizmg  it,  and  giving  it  a 
hearty  shake,  cried,  **  You  have  not 
yet  danced  with  my  eldest  daughter ;. 
so,  if  you  won*t  ask  her,  why,  I  must 
offer  her  to  you  as  your  partner. 
Here— Sarah.*' 

Miss  Sarah  Delaval,  who  was  five 
feet  eight,  and  as  stately  as  die  was 
tall,  bowed  her  head  gracioudy ;  and 
Mr  Avend,  before  he  knew  where  he 
was,  found  her  leaning  on  his  arm. 
But  as  he  passed  into  the  next  divi- 
i^u  of  the  tent,  he  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  all  the  gentlemen^  who 
thronged  round  to  shake  hands  with 
him.  Their  warm  En^^ish  hearta 
could  not  be  satisfied  till  they  had  a» 
repaired  the  sm  (A  their  previous 
haughtiness  and  mockery.  Richard 
Avend  might  then  have  safely  in- 
troduced his  sistei^--gown,  kerchief,, 
thick  shoes  and  all — to  iht  crowd; 
but  he  had  no  such  thought.  He 
thanked  heaven  devoutly  that  she 
was  safely  under  lock  and  key. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  dance  that 
hecouldsecure  Mrs  M*Catchley*s  hand, 
and  then  it  was  twilight.  Thecarriagea 
were  at  the  door,  but  no  one  yet 
thou^t  of  going.  Peoj^e  were  redly 
enjoying  themselves.  Mr  Avenel  had 
had  time,  in  the  interiai,  to  mature  all 
his  plans  for  completing  and  con- 
summating that  triumph  which  hia 
tact  and  pluck  had  dniwn  from  hia 
momentary  disgrace.    Exdted  as  he 
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was  with  wiM  and  snpproBsed  passion, 
he  had  vet  the  sense  to  feel  that,  when 
all.  the  halo  that  now  smroonded  him 
had  evaporated,  and  Mrs  M*Catchley 
was  redelivtt^  up  to  the  Pompl^s, 
whom  he  fi^  to  be  the  last  peiaons 
his  interest  conld  desire  &t  her 
advisers— the  thought  of  his  bw  re- 
lationa  would  relum  with  cahn  re- 
flection. Now  was  the  time.  The  iron 
was  hot— now  was  the  time  to  strilEe 
it,  and  forge  the  enduring  chain» 

As  he  led  Mrs  MKl^atchley  after  the 
dance,  into  the  lawn,  he  therefore  said 
tenderly — 

«'  How  shall  I  thank  jou  for  the 
favour  JOU  have  done  me?" 

''  Oh ! "  said  Mrs  MK^atcUey  warm- 
ly, "  it  was  no  favour— and  I  am  so 
glad"— She  stopped. 

*^  You're  not  ashamed  of  me,  then, 
in  spite  of  what  has  happened?" 

*'*'  Ashamed  of  yon !  Why,  I  should 
be  so  proud  of  you,  if  I  were—" 

^«  Finish  the  sentence,  and  sav— 
^your  wife!*— there  it  is  out.  My  dear 
madam,  I  am  rich,  as  yoa  know ;  I 
love  you  veiy  heartily.  With  your 
help,  I  think  I  can  make  a  figure  in  a 
larger  world  than  this;  and  that 
whatever  my  father,  my  grandson 
at  least  will  be — But  it  is  time  enough 
to  speak  of  him.  What  say  you? 
— ^^ou  turn  away..  Til  not  tease  yon 
—It  is  not  my  way.  I  said  before, 
ay  or  no ;  and  your  kindness  so  em- 
boldens me  that  I  si^  it  again— ay 
or  no?" 

^*  But  you  take  me  so  unawares — 
so— so— Lord,  my  dear  Mr  Avenel ; 
you  are  so  hasty— I — I—."  And  the 
widow  actually  blushed,  and  was 
genuinely  bashnd. 

''  Those  horrid  Pompleys  1 "  thought 
Bichard,  as  he  saw  the  Colonel  bus- 
tling up  with  Mrs  M^Catchley's  cloak 
on  his  arm. 

**  I  press  for  your  answer,"  conti- 
nued the  suitor,  speaking  very  fast. 
^*  I  riiall  leave  this  place  to-morrow, 
if  you  will  not  give  it." 

>^  Leave  this  place — leave  me?" 

^^  Then  you  will  be  mine  1" 

''  Ah,  Mr  Avenell"  said  the  widow, 
languidly,  and  leaving  her  hand  in 
his;  "who  can  resist  you?" 

Up  came  Colonel  Pompley ;  Bichard 
took  the  shawl :  "  No  hurry  fwr  that 
now,  Colond— Mre  M'Catchley  feels 
already  at  home  here." 
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Ten  minates  a^rwvds,  Bidiard 
Avenel  so  contrived  that  it  was 
known  by  the  whole  company  that 
their  host  was  accepted  by  the  Honr 
curable  Mrs  M'Catchley.  And  every 
one  said,  *^  He  is  a  very  clever  man^ 
and  a  very  good  fellow,"  exe^  the 
Pompleys— and  the  Pompleys  were 
frantic.  Mr  Bichard  Avenel  had 
forced  his  way  into  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country.  The  husband  of  an 
Hcmourable— omnected  with  peers  I 

"  He  will  stand  for  our  city — ^Vul- 
garian 1"  cried  the  ColoneL 

*^  And  his  wife  will  walk  out  before 
me,"  cried  the  Colonel's  lady — *^  nasty 
woman  1 "    And  she  burst  into  tears. 

The  guests  were  gone;  and  Bichard 
had  now  leisure  to  consider  what 
course  to  pursue  with  regard  to  hia 
sister  and  her  son. 

His  victory  over  his  guests  had  in 
much  softened  his  heart  towards  his 
relations;  but  he  still  felt  bitterly 
aggrieved  at  Mrs  Fairfield's  unseaaon* 
able  intrusion,  and  -his  pride  was 
greatly  cha£ed  by  the  boldness  ef 
Leonard.  He  had  no  idea  of  any 
man  whom  he  had  served,  or  meant 
to  serve,  having  a  will  of  his  own — 
having  a  single  thought  in  opposition 
to  his  pleasure.  H^  began,  too,  to 
feel  that  words  had  passed  between 
him  and  Leonard  which  could  not  be 
well  forgotten  by  either,  and  would 
render  Sieir  ck»e  connection  lose 
pleasant  than  heretofore.  He,  the 
great  Bichard  Avenel,  beg  pardon  ^ 
Mrs  Fairfield,  the  washerwoman  t 
No ;  she  and  Leonard  must  beg  his. 
''  That  must  be  the  first  step,'^  said 
Bichard  Avenel ;  "  and  I  suppose 
they  have  come  to  their  senses." 
With  that  expectation,  he  unlocked 
the  door  of  his  pariour,  and  found  him- 
self in  complete  solitude.  The  moon^ 
lately  risen,  shone  full  into  the  room, 
and  lit  up  every  comer.  He  stared 
round,  bewildered  —  the  birds  had 
flown.  "  Did  they  go  throngh  the  key- 
hole ?  "  said  Mr  Avenel.  *'  Ha !  I  see ! 
—the  window  is  open  I "  The  window 
reached  to  the  ground.  Mr  Avenel, 
in  his  excitement,  had  forgotten  that 
easy  mode  of  egress* 

''  Well,"  said  he,  throwing  himself 
into  his  easy-chair,  **  I  suppose  I 
shall  soon  hear  from  them ;  *^  theyHl 
be  wantine  my  money  ftMt  enouj^,  I 
fancy."    Ills  eye  canght  sight  of  a 
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letter,  unsealed,  lying  on  the  table. 
He  opened  it,  and  saw  bank-notes  to 
the  amount  of  £50 — ^the  widow'sfcnrty- 
five  country  notes,  and  a  new  note, 
Bank  of  England,  that  he  had  lately 
given  to  Leonard.  With  the  money 
were  these  lines,  written  in  Leonardos 
bold,  clear  writing,  though  a  word  or 
two  here  and  there  showed  that  the 
hand  had  trembled — 

*^  I  thank  yon  for  all  you  have  done 
to  one  whom  yon  reg^ed  as  the 
object  of  charity.  My  mother  and  I 
forgive  what  has  passed.    I  depart 
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with  her.    Yon  bade  me  make  my 
choice,  and  I  have  made  it 

*^  Leonard  Faibfield.** 

The  paper  dropped  from  Richard's 
hand,  and  he  remained  mute  and  re- 
morsefril  for  a  moment.  He  soon  felt, 
however,  that  he  had  no  help  for  it 
but  working  himself  up  into  a  rage. 
*»0f  all  people  in  the  world,"  cried 
Richard,  stamping  his  foot  on  the  floor, 
^*  there  are  none  so  disagreeable,  inso- 
lent, and  ungrateful  as  poor  reladons. 
I  wash  my  hands  of  them ! " 


OUR  COBfMBROIAL  AND  MANUFACTTUBINO  PROSPERITY. 

TO  THK  BDITOR  OP  BLACKWOOD^b  MAOAZINB. 


Sir,— There  is  nothing  so  greatly 
to  be  desired  at  the  present  moment 
as  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
social  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
British  people.  The  careful  and  wise 
physician,  who  has  been  tempted  to 
resort  to  a  new  mode  of  treating  the 
•disease  of  his  patient,  is  to  be  found 
at  his  bed-side,  watching  every 
symptom  produced,  testing  from  time 
to  time  the  strength  of  the  current  of 
life,  and  guarding  himself,  by  every 
available  means,  against  being  led 
away  by  those  treacherous  efforts  of 
the  vital  principle  within  to  main- 
tain its  hold  upon  the  flesh,  which 
are  not  nnirequentlv  the  precursors 
of  dissolution.  And  thus  the  states- 
man ought  to  act,  who  has  submitted 
the  interests  of  an  entire  community 
to  the  untried  operation  of  a  great 
experiment.  It  is  the  duty  of  such  a 
man  to  carry  his  observations  below 
the  mere  surface  of  society ;  to  .test 
practically  the  condition  of  every 
class ;  to  throw  aside  that  hackneyed 
and  deceitful  evidence,  which  gives 
only  great  national  results;  and  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the 
show,  which  may  exist,  of  present 
health  and  vigour,  is  not  bought  by 
the  sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  the 
community,  whose  prostration  will 
ultimately  endanger  the  stability  of 
the  whole.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
wholesome  praclice  of  the  political 
doctors  of  the  present  day.  They 
have  prescribed;  and,  whether  he 
will  or  not,   they  insist   that   the 
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patient  is  doing  well.  If  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  community, 
which  compose  the  patient,  remark 
that  they  are  suffering  from  the 
effect  of  the  prescription,  they  are 
assured  that  their  case  is  only  a 
temporary  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  And  if  other  important  classes 
join  to  swell  the  cry  of  complaint, 
they  are  coolly  assured,  that  their 
representations  are  altogether  at  issue 
with  the  statbtics  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  are  therefore  fabulous; 
that  the  imports  and  exports  have 
increased;  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  a  surplus ;  that,  there- 
fore, they  are  most  unreasonable  and 
benighted  people;  and  finally,  as  a 
clenching  fact,  to  be  admitted  by 
every  one,  they  are  told  that  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
terests never  before  enjoyed  a  condi- 
tion of  more  plethoric  prosperity. 

I  propose,  sir,  with  all  deference  to 
these  doctors,  to  dbpnte  the  fact  of 
the  healthy  state  of  the  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  interests,  which 
seem  to  engross  so  completely  the 
sympathies  and  care  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  take  my  evidence 
from  documents  received  as  authorita- 
tive amongst  themselves,  vis.,  the 
periodical  Trades  Circulars,  and  from 
such  other  correct  data  as  can  be 
derived  from  communications  with 
practical  and  well-informed  parties. 
Lest  it  should  be  said  that  I  am  tak- 
ing undue  advantage  of  the  depression 
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existing  at  present  in  the  cotton  mann- 
factoring  business,  caused  in  part  by 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
material,  I  shall  give  the  reports  of 
two  months,  dnring  the  former  of 
which  prices  were  advancing.  It  is 
bnt  fair  to  do  so ;  and  the  tmth  is  all 
that  we  aim  at.  Without  fnrther 
preface,  therefore,  I  take  np  the 
Circular  of  Messrs  T.  and  H.  Little- 
dale  and  Co.,  the  extensive  brokers 
of  Liverpool,  dated  April  4th.  Two 
of  the  most  important  articles  of 
consumption  in  tnis  country— espe- 
cially as  bearing  upon  the  social 
position  of  ourpopulation— are  sugar 
and  coffee.  We  have  already  been 
legislating  to  promote  the  increased 
consumption  of  the  former,  by  with- 
drawing the  protection  given  to  the 
colonial  grower,  and  admitting  the 
produce  of  foreign  slave  labour  on 
more  favourable  terms.  How,  then, 
does  the  consumption  of  sugar  this 
year  bear  out  the  assertions  made  to 
us  by  the  Free-Traders,  that  the  coun- 
try is  in  a  state  of  increasing  pro- 
sperity? Messrs  Littledale  report :~ 

"Sugar.— We  hare  had  another  un- 
BatisfiiCtory  month  in  sngar,  and  thongh 
holders  generally  have  refhtined  from 
presitng  their  etoeks  on  the  market, 
prieet  have  deelined  le.  per  cwt.  The 
eoantry  demand  has  beien  extremely 
limited,  being  almost  oonfined  to  daily 
leqniremente,  and  oar  wholesale  dealers 
haTe  in  oonseqoence  pnrehaeed  very 
■paringlv— ificieea  tkere  a  a  general  feant 
ofeonfiaenee  perwiding  all  tmr  markett, 
idkiek  U  it  dlfietUt  to  aoeount  for.  The 
arrivals  of  sugar  daring  the  month  haye 
been  large,  ehiefly  from  the  East  and 
Seath  Amerioa^  and  the  total  deficiency 
of  stock  in  the  country  is  now  only 
25,000  tons.  Trade  is  eqaally  depressed 
on  the  Continent — ^they  taking  their  tone 
from  the  prospects  in  this  country — ^and 
the  demand  for  foreign  sugar  has  been 
nnusnally  limited.  The  consumption  for 
the  month  has  rather  increased,  though 
the  three  months  show  a  falling  off  of 
3000  tons*  the  quantity  duty  paid  so  far 
this  year  being  57,000  tons  as^tinst  59,000. 
Molasses  have  also  participated  in  the 
ceneral  flatness,  and  lower  prices  have 
been  accepted,  particularly  for  the  com- 
mon descriptions." 

This  was  certainly  not  a  very  favour- 
able state  of  things,  and  argued  little 
in  favour  of  a  greater  consuming 
power  existing  amongst  our  popula- 


tion. I  would  particularly  direct  at- 
tention to  it,  as  bearing  upon  tho 
reduction  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  consumption  of  another  article 
— coffee — ^which  in  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  has  been  5,200,000 
lb.  against  5,700,000  lb.  in  the  same 
months  of  1850,  showing  a  decrease 
of  500.000  lb.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  attributes  this  **  apparent*^ 
decrease,  as  he  considers  it,  to  an 
extendi  adulteration  with  chicory^ 
and  assures  us  that  we  are  now  con- 
suming more  of  the  mixed  article 
called  coffee  than  at  any  former 
period  in  our  history.  But  people 
generally  sweeten  this  beverage  with 
sugar;  and  the  falling  off  in  the  con- 
sumption of  that  article  is  not  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  assumption  of  an 
increase  m  the  consumption  of  coffee, 
adulterated  or  not.  Moreover,  the 
resort  of  a  large  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation to  an  article  of  food  deteriorated 
as  described,  is  not  a  very  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  their  prosperous  condi- 
tion. It  is  notorious  now  sensitive 
the  palates  of  a  well-fed  and  well- 
paid  population  become.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed, however,  to  examine  the  state 
of  our  markets  for  raw  materials.  Of 
the  article  silk  Messrs  Littledale  re- 
mark— 

^The  precedhig  month  has  been  marked 
by  a  want  of  demand  for  all  raw  and 
thrown  silks,  not  known  for  many  years 
preyious  at  tkia  season  of  the  year,  parti- 
cularly as  importers  and  dealers  hare 
erinced  a  disposition  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  trade. 

''  Amongst  the  causes  of  the  depression, 
there  hoe  Uen  an  inability  on  the  part  of 
manufaHuren  to  $eU  their  goods,  and  a 
considerable  falling  of  in  the  exportation 
of  ram  and  manufactured  silks.** 

A  similar  account  is  given  of  another 
important  raw  material— wool :— 

''  There  has  been  but  few  transactions 
in  wool  since  the  public  sales;  and  though 

f trices  have  remained  stationary,  there  is 
ittle  disposition  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers to  purchase,  owing  to  the  want  of 
demand  for  their  coods,  which  have  Con- 
siderably accumulated  for  the  last  two 
months." 

I  append  the  summing  up  of  this 
story  of  depression  and  suffering : — 

"  Genbral  Remarks.  —  We  regret 
again  having  to  repeat  the  same  unvary- 
ing tale  of  dulnees  in  our  produce  mar- 
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keis,  bttt  mMmi  Aot  nuii  a  ttttU  oftkin^ 
eotUinutd  with  §o  UuU  ekmnge  for  tkfm 
moiUki  in  raMMtiofi,  a$  hu  Utn  tks  earn 
fwr  ike  fim  quarter  of  '51.  Notwiib- 
Btanding,  however,  thii  total  want  of 
ammatioD,  there  is  a  moderate  oonsomp- 
tire  demand  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
light  stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers  would 
warrant  the  expeetation  of  relief  to  im- 
porters ere  long. 

**  It  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  loinid 
position  of  prodnoe,  as  regards  priees,  to 
see  how  little  deeUne,  0Mnparatrv«ly,lia8 
taken  place  throvgbovt  thie  long  snspen- 
aion  ;— wi^  the  exception  of  imdigo, 
which  had  been  prcTionsly  driyen  np  Is. 
per  lb.  by  speculation,  and  has  now  lost 
nearly  the  same;  and  tugar,  partly  from 
the  same  cause,  but  more  from  the  depres- 
sion existing  amongst  the  refiners,  attri- 
buted in  some  degree  to  the  increased 
competition  of  Dutch  refined  sugar,  and 
ihe  country  grocers  working  oif  their 
preriously  heavy  stocks  of  raw  sugar 
-^the  yalue  of  most  articles  remain  without 
material  change — say  cotton,  silk,  wool, 
tea,  saltpetre,  oil  seeds,  iTory,kips,  spices, 
spirits,  and  other  minor  articles. 

^  Coffee  forms  another  exception;  but 
when  the  lai^ely  increased  estimates  of 
supply,  the  long  suspense  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  diminished  consumption  ftom  the 
amount  of  unheard-of  trash  now  used  in 
adulteration  are  considered,  the  surprise 
is  that  the  decline  has  not  been  greater. 

"  We  do  not,  Jiowever,  believe  that  the 
country  at  large  it  hy  any  meant  in  to 
proeperout  a  condition  at  generally  tup- 
poted — and  hence  thie  protracted  aepree- 
eion.  To  tay  nothing  of  the  agricuUural 
and  thipping  intereett — notorioiuly  bad — 
there  it  eodrcely  one  article  of  import 
which  gives  a  profit  to  the  importer  at  the 
present  moment.  And  even  amongst  the 
different  classes  of  manufiioturers,  com- 
plaints are  very  general — the  silk  men 
cannot  get  rid  of  their  stocks— in  the 
woollen  districts  short  time  is  being  par- 
tially resorted  to,  to  reduce  the  discre- 
pancy between  the  relative  value  of  wool 
and  yams.  At  Manchester  the  home 
trade  continues  dull ;  and  though  the 
export  of  calicoes  and  yams  show  a  great 
excess  over  1850 — as  Messrs  Du  Fay  and 
Co.  justly  observe — *  quantity  alone  ie 
not  an  it^aimde  teit  of  the  protperitv  qf 
our  eaport  trade,  as  many  a  pound  of 
yam  and  many  a  yard  of  doth  exported 
this  year  has  not  left  any  profit  either  to 
the  maker  or  sender,  while  our  printers, 
dyers,  and  finishers  have  been  loud  in 
their  complaints  about  want  of  employ- 
ment' The  iron  trade,  too,  has  long 
been  in  a  most  depreoed  state.  With 
all  these  adreas  ftalitMSy  how  oaatiis 


eDimtry  be  said  to  be  pifsspsfoiis,  and 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  titan  that  oar 
paoduoe  oMrkets  shoold  issl  4he  sffMtt** 

In  their  May  Chncolar,  Messrs 
LitUedale  remark,  wHh  respect  to  the 
article  of  stt^oTj^- 

''In  the  early  part  of  the  month  ths 
deauod  for  all  descriptions  of  sugar  was 
exceedingly  limited,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  effect  sales  at  anything 
approaching  to  a  market  value;  but  vre 
are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  be 
able  to  quote  a  decided  imprevenent  in 
the  demand,  and  tiie  groceis  ^kow  a  dis- 
position to  get  into  i£ook  at  the  presint 
moderate  rate." 

They  add,  *^The  consmnptioii  is 
going  on  steadQj ;  fmd  thetio^m  ike 
ooutUry  is  e&HmaiediU  25,000  Utrns  lews 
than  this  time  latt  year.^  I  need 
soaroelj  apologise  for  dfanecting  atten- 
tion to  the  paragraph  which  I  haye 
marked  in  italics.  The  decrease  of 
stock  spoken  of  may  have  had  qnite 
as  mneh  to  do  with  the  reported  in- 
crease of  demand  as  any  real  increase 
of  the  actual  consumption,  Sngar  has 
been,  evidently,  an  article  of  tolerably 
safe  investment  for  4he  capitalist. 
Besides,  the  three  preceding  montha 
had  eijiibited  a  decreased  demand 
from  the  trade;  and  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  the  retailers,  previonaly  lai^ 
and  becoming  exhausted,  would  have 
to  be  replenished.  Moreover,  tiie 
approach  of  the  fruit  season  invari- 
ably  affects  the  demand  for  sugar. 

With  respect  to  the  article  of  stZ^ 
Messrs  LitUedale  do  little  more  than 
repeat  their  remarks  of  the  preceding 
month.    They  say  :— 

''The  eonsidenble  transactions  alluded 
to  in  onr  circular  of  the  91st  ultimo, 
which  had  taken  place  In  China  silks  at 
a  reduction  of  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  in 
Italians  of  28.  to  Ss.  per  lb.,  and  others 
in  the  same  proportion,  led  us  to  hope 
that  trade  was  about  to  resume  a  more 
healthy  state,  having  been  so  much  de- 
pressed since  the  commencement  of  the 
year ;  but  vre  regret  there  is  tt^  little 
disposition  to  purchase  shown  by  the 
manufacturers,  who  are  unMe  to  dispose 
of  their  aoenmulated  stocks  cf  manufae' 
tured  goods  for  ^  spring  trade ;  and  this 
has  induced  several  of  the  principal 
manuliMturers  and  throwsters  to  resort 
to  short  time  in  Maoclesfield,  Congleton, 
and  other  places.  Our  export  tnde  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  prices  are  sUll 
dsp wed  both  far  law  and  throwa  sUks.' 
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Of  eSk  toaete^  knubbs^  and  hughe — 
rather  important  materials,  as  oom- 
posing  a  portion  of  the  wear  of  the 
iinmbler  dasseB  of  om*  population, 
and  a  great  part  of  onr  exports  of 
mixed  fabrics — ^tfaey  state : — 

''The  Biipplj  has  been  large  for  Che 
last  six  weeks^  and  prices  have  declined 
dd.  per  lb.  on  gum  waste,  and  Id.  to  I4d. 
per  lb.  on  knnbbs  and  hosksy  in  oome- 
^uenee  of  the  eheek  given  P>  txpdrMione  of 
ycurm  to  Premu  and  Oermanyf  whieh  htai 
eo  wmch  amietsd  Ihs  epimnere  for  Ae  iatt 
4imhe  monihi.*' 

Of  wool  they  remark  that  ^^  the  mar- 
ket remains  qniet,  and  business  gene- 
rallj  contracted.'*  I  append  thehr 
**  General  Remarks,**  which,  although 
In  a  trifling  degree  more  encouraging 
than  those  contained  in  their  AprS 
Circular,  given  above,  are  anything 
but  satisfactory : — 

"  We  are  happy  to  report  a  somewhat 
more  cheerful  feeling  in  oar  colonial  mar- 
keta»  as  well  as  a  more  eztensiye  business, 
partionlarly  in  sugar,  which,  after  fire 
months'  dulness,  has  come  into  active 
demand,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  con- 
tinue so  fbr  some  time.  Indigo,  too,  has 
rallied,  and  regained  part  of  its  decline. 
The  final  settlement  of  the  Chancellor's 
Budget  has  imparted  more  confidence  to 
coibe,  and  the  more  general  adoption 
of  grinding  tiie  berry  at  home,  instead  of 
purchasing  the  mixed  trash  from  the 
giooers,  may  tend  greatly  to  increase  the 
eonsumption  of  the  article,  while  it  is  the 
only  sure  means  of  checking  the  present 
shameful  system  of  adulteration.  The 
equalisation  of  the  duty  has  produced 
atmparativelif  little  effect :  colonial  has 
deelined  38.  to  58,,  and  foreign  adyanced 
Ss.  per  cwt.  As  to  its  preventing  the 
fraud  intended  is  ridiculous,  so  long  as 
the  adulterating  article  can  be  had  at  Id. 
to  l^d.  per  lb.,  whilst  the  cheapest  class 
of  cofiSee,  duty  paid,  costs  6d.  in  an  un- 
roasted  state.  The  reports  from  the  cot- 
ton, woollen,  and  eUk  dUtricte  show  a 
depre$$ed  trade;  the  former,  no  doubt,  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  uncertain 
position  of  our  cotton  market." 

Isfaall  not  say  a  word  more  in  com- 
ment upon  this  extract  than  to  state 
that,  with  respect  to  indigo^  (a  venr 
Importimt  dyeing  material,  which  to 
reported  to  have  rallied  since  the 
previous  month,)  their  closing  remark 
M,  that  ^'  the  market  continues  veiy 
dnU.'* 
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Littledale's  Circular,  however^  tiie 
slight  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  colonial  produce,  to  vrhioh  they 
refer,  has  ahnost  entirefy  dJsappear^ 
ed.  Sugar,  indeed,  has  maintained 
Itself,  for  both  the  reasons  mentioned 
above — ^viz.,  the  small  stock,  and 
the  approach  of  theprincipal  season 
of  consumption,  mth  respect  to 
other  articles,  I  quote  the  report  of 
the  writer  of  the  city  article  in  the 
London  Times  of  10th  May  :^ 

"  Coffee  has  met  with  yery  little  in- 
quiry, and  prices  have  agam  declined  : 
plantation  Ceylon  has  f^en  Is.  6d., 
while  natiye  is  Ailly  Is.  lower.  Mocha 
also  shows  a  reduotion  of  Ss.,  and  other 
descriptions  of  foreign  are  dull.  Rice 
continues  extremely  depressed,  and  all 
the  quantities  offered  have  been  taken 
in.  Saltpetre  has  fkllen  6d.  per  cwt. 
The  spice  market  continues  rather  quiet, 
but  considerable  sales  are  advertised  fbr 
next  week.  In  tea,  busineBB  has  been 
somewhat  checked  by  the  arrival  of 
several  vessels,  the  cargoeA  of  which 
hare  not  yet  been  put  upon  the  market, 
but  the  dealers  look  forward  to  these 
to  fix  prices  for  some  time  to  oome. 
Common  congou  is  stiU  quoted  at  1b. 
per  lb.  At  the  public  sale  of  Tuesday 
about  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  put  up 
fbund  buyers.  There  was  not  any  par- 
ticular spirit  apparent  in  the  biddings, 
nor  any  alteration  ftt>m  previous  jnioes." 

The  dulness  in  the  Liverpool 
market  is  equally  great. 

But  the  cotton-manu&cturing  busi- 
ness— surely,  it  will  be  said,  that 
great  st^ronghold  of  the  Free-trade 
party  must  be  an  exception  to  the 

general  rule,  notwithstanding  the 
oubts  upon  the  subject  expressed 
by  Messrs  Du  Pay  and  Co.  in  thehr 
April  Circular.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  I  may  remark  that  the 
members  of  the  firm  in  question 
are  thorough  Free-Traders,  doing  a 
larse  export  business  to  the  Grennan 
and  other  Continental  markets,  from 
which  we  have  been  drawing  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  our  grain  supplies. 
I  may  add  that,  in  their  Circular 
issued  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  they  indulged  in  the 
most  lively  anticipations  of  a  prosper- 
ous business  to  come.  I  need  not, 
however,  confine  myself  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Messrs  Du  Fay  and  Co.  upon 
the  condition  of  the  cotton-manutac- 
turi^g  interest,  ior  I  have  before  me 
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abondAnt  oonfirmatorj  evidence  in 
the  circnlars  of  other  eminent  mer- 
cantUe  houses.  Take  the  following 
from  the  highly  respectable  firm  of 
MessrsM^Nair,  Greenhow,  and  IrvinCt 
dated  ^*  Manchester,  March  Si$i, 
1861  •/»— 

''March,  which  is  generally  looked 
forward  to  in  this  district  as  a  period 
when  great  aotirity  ought  to  prcTail, 
has  this  year  certainly  failed  in  sustaining 
its  ordinary  reputation.  Much  akin  to 
the  changes  connected  with  the  seasons^ 
the  M  landmarktf  m  a  hutiHe$$  point  of 
vieto,  would  appear  to  be  patsing  away. 
Great  eocial  and  commercial  changei  in 
thii  country,  in  the  abetract,  readily  and 
eaiily  account  for  thii, 

**  The  improTed  fbeling  Indicated  in 
our  last  Circular  was  but  of  momentary 
duration.  With  the  supplies  which  had 
been  then  secured,  a  gradual  cessation  of 
operations,  consequent  upon  the  declining 
state  of  the  cotton  market,  immediately 
took  place,  acquiring  greater  force  and 
confirmation,  and  accompanied  with  a 
material  fall  in  the  ralue  of  both  goods 
and  yams,  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  when  intelligence  from  the  United 
States,  indicating  a  rise  in  cotton,  had 
the  ef^et  of  causing  considerable  transac- 
tions to  be  entered  into,  in  yams  and 
goods  for  Germany,  Italy,  India,  China, 
and  some  other  Eastem  as  well  as  South 
American  and  West  Indian  markets. 
The  accounts  by  the  last '  orerland  mail ' 
being  also  of  a  more  satisfactory  charac- 
ter, tended  to  increase  operations,  and  to 
impart  a  degree  of  greater  confidence  to 
the  market  generally.  The  consequence 
has  been  the  recoTory  of  the  decline  in 
prices  which  had  preriously  taken  place, 
and  the  rates  now  ruling  are  much  about 
what  they  were  a  month  ago—if  certain 
descriptions  be  excepted.'* 

Before  completing  the  quotation, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  briefly  to 
two  portions  of  the  aboTe.  ^^  xhe 
old  landmarks  of  trade  are  passing 
away  I"  Yes,  we  have  thrown  the 
manafactnrer  into  increased  depen- 
dence npon  foreign  mariiets,  whilst 
we  have  limited  proportionallv  the 
home  demand;  and  hence  he  is 
continually  at  sea,  both  with  respect 
to  the  quantities  and  qualities  of 
the  goods  whidi  it  is  prudent  in 
him  to  produce.  As  Messrs  M^Nair 
remark,  in  another  portion  of  their 
Circular,  of  one  desciiption  of  cloth-* 
and  the  remark  is  applicable  gene- 
rally—«^  Great  irregoiarity  of  prices 
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prevails ;  the  wanted  or  not  wanted 
fiAric  determining  the  vabte.^''  Occa- 
sionally we  hear,  as  in  the  second 
paragraph,  of  Increased  confidenoe 
pervading  the  entire  mannfactore ; 
but  then  it  is  caused  solely  by  some 
Intelligence  received  indicative  of  a 
rise  in  the  raw  material,  by  which 
buyers  are  induced  to  make  a  specu- 
lative increase  in  their  stocks,  or  by 
favourable  news  from  some  distant 
market  giving  a  temporary  impulse  to 
business.  Messrs M'Nair  conclude: — 

'^  Though  the  transactions  indicated 
have  imparted  much  greater  eonfidenoe 
generally,  the  market  it  far  from  being 
•atirfactory.  Complaints  to  this  effect 
are  very  frequent,  and  determined  rcMh 
lutiont  in  favour  of  itducing  the  produc- 
tion of  doth  of  certain  deecriptunu  are 
hecoming  general  on  iShe  part  itf  mamMfae- 
iurerif  who  aetign,  with  reaeon,  their 
inability  to  render  their  manufaetwe$ 
remunerative.  Vitality  it  wanted;  and 
the  abeenee  of  anything  approaching  to 
a  demand  for  the  country  trade  contrtbnieB 
necetearily  to  aggravate  and  deepen  the 
dietati^action,  Jtiibut  within  the  recol- 
-lection  of  few  cf  those  engaged  in  it,  that 
the  demand  for  it  hat  been  to  trifling. 
The  heayy  purchases  made  in  December; 
the  unusual  mildness  of  the  winter  and 
spring,  which  has  left  much  of  the 
winter  supplies  undisposed  of;  and  the 
condition  of  tome  of  the  agricuUurat 
dittrictt,  together  with  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  retail  dealers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  delay,  as  fkr 
as  possible,  purchases  of  fancy  goods 
especially  until  ailer  the  opening  of 
the  ensuing  Exhibition,  have,  indiri- 
dnally  and  collectively,  produced  the 
present  state  of  things. 

^  The  accounts  with  respect  to  the 
supply  of  cotton  are  still  of  a  very 
conflicting  character;  and  as  stocks  here, 
of  goods  and  yams,  in  consequence  of 
the  price  of  the  raw  material,  rule  rela- 
tiTefy  high,  future  operations  must,  we 
think,  be  rigidly  govemed  by  existing 
wants. 

^  Continuing  to  dissent  from  the  views 
of  many  parties  who,  at  its  commence- 
ment, prognosticated  almost  unqualified 
prosperity,  we  remain  steadfkst  in  the 
belieif  that  much  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion will  be  required  throughout  the 
year.  Apart  from  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  value  and  supply  of 
cotton,  the  negatiye  effortsof  the  liCgis- 
lature,  so  far,  thit  session,  and  which 
have,  during  Uie  doting  month,  exercised 
an  iigurions  tnflnence  npon  the  trade 
and  eommeret  of  the  oointry,  involve  the 
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probability  of  politieal  cbanget,  in  oar 
opinion,  at  no  distant  period;  and  tbough 
inueh  too  early  to  form  a  oonelnsire 
opinion,  homanly  speaking,  tbe  nature 
of  tbe  winter  and  spring  bas  been  so  far 
nnfaroDrable,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to 
a  well-grounded  belief  in  an  abundant 
harvest." 

What  say  these  gentlemen  in  the 
month  following  ?  l^ar  in  mind  that 
a  turn  has  taken  place  in  the  cotton 
market.  The  crop  is  reported  larger 
than  was  anticipated ;  and  prices 
have  declined,  but  does  that  dr- 
enrostance  bear  out  snch  a  statement 
as  the  following? — 

"  The  demand,  which  throughout  the 
month  has  been  limited  to  existing 
wants,  as  indeed  it  was  sure  to  be,  has 
been  essentially  confined  to  export  pur- 
po$e$,  iittle  or  nothing  having  oten  done 
for  th€  country  trade^  which  continues 
in  the  same  inanimate  condition.'* 

If  it  was  a  mere  transition  state 
in  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
which  produced  the  "  gradually  in- 
creasing dnlness  and  depression  "  of 
which  these  gentlemen  complain  in 
another  part  of  their  Circular,  the 
foreign  demand  would  surely  be  as 
much  affected  by  it  as  the  home 
demand.  Messrs  M^Nair  and  Co. 
conclude : — 

^  Altogether,  the  condition  of  this 
market  cannot  bnt  be  regarded  as  eery 
unsatis^tory.  Spinners  and  manufac- 
turers are  almost  ererywhere,  with  too 
much  reason,  complaining  of  the  loss 
incidental  to  their  calling ;  and  no  im- 
portant or  permanent  amelioration  need 
be  apprehended,  until  something  decisiye 
can  be  realised  regarding  the  supply  and 
value  of  cotton.  Tkcn^  and  not  until 
then,  can  we  expect  a  better  state  of 
things;  for  the  recollection  of  th«  value 
of  the  raw.  material  and  the  manufae- 
tnrtd  article  in  1848,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  pass  away  from  the  memory  so  soon. 
The  working  of  short  time  is  on  tbe 
inorease,  and  many  of  thennaiUr  elati 
of  producers  trill,  we  fear,  be  obliged  to* 
give  vay  to  the  pretsure  now  operating 
agaimt  them** 

I  may  briefly  remark,  that  every 
report  which  has  come  from  the  cotton 
manufacturing  districts  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  month  has 
spoken  of  increasing  depression. 
Messrs  Dn  Fay  and  Co.'s  Circular  for 
May,   however,  deserves  a  passing 
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notice.  These  gentlemen,  I  may 
repeat,  are  Free-Traders,  and  of  thiif 
most  sanguine  temperament.  Tbey 
have  been  prophesying  the  advent  of 
a  Millennium  of  manufacturing  pros- 
perity for  months  past ;  and  still  they 
'^babble  of  green  fields"— of  a  near 
approach  to  an  oasis  in  the  dreary 
desert  of  our  experience  of  Free  Trade. 
This  very  month,  with  stagnation  and 
difficulty  around  them  on  every  side, 
they  say — mark  the  apologetic  view  1 — 

"  We  shall  be  tery  much  disi^opoinied 
if  from  this  time  forward,  although  upon 
a  different  basis,  and  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, the  present  month  do  not  prove,  like 
that  of  last  year,  the  starting-point  of  a 
more  extensive  and  regular  business  than 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  1851." 

They  continue — 

**  Business  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica kai  atiwued  rather  a  better  cupeet  as 
regards  the  sale  of  English  fahries,sdihough 
prices  are  still  named  as  unsatisfactory 
for  most  articles,  and  particularly  for  the 
coarser  descriptions  of  domestics  and 
other  home-made  goods.  It  b  evident 
that  tbe  American  manufkcturers  have 
suflfered  even  more  than  our  own  Arom 
the  anomalous  state  of  prices  of  the  raw 
material  and  goods." 

Our  own  manufacturers  and  expor- 
ters have  suffered,  then ;  but  the  Ame- 
rican manufacturers  have  suffered 
more!  Let  me  refer  to  another 
authority  on  this  point— the  New  York 
Courier  and  Evufuirer  of  the  16th  nit., 
which  was  received  in  Liverpool  on 
the  28th,  probably  whilst  the  circular 
of  Messrs  Dn  Fay  and  Co.  was  in  the 
press.  The  Courier  says  of  the  mar- 
ket for  foreign  dry  goods — 

"  The  past  week  has  been  a  busy  one 
with  the  auctioneers  generally ;  but  at 
private  sale,  operations  have  not  equalled 
the  expectations  of  holders.  Still  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  busi- 
ness vrith  the  importers  and  domestic 
commission- houses,  especially  for  the 
month  of  April.  The  jobbers  are  now 
extremely  busy,  and  large  sales  are  mak- 
ing daily  to  the  northern  and  western 
trade.  Notwithstanding  tbe  activity  of 
trade,  the  desire  to  realise  is  so  great, 
that  prices  are  even  lower  than  they  were 
a  week  since,  with  an  evident  downward 
tendency  as  the  season  advances. 

"  The  teru  heavy  sales  wade  ofdomesiio 
light  prinU  have  put  an  end  to  all  inquiry 
for  the  foreign  article ;  and  re  do  not  hnow 
2z 
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«  emu  of  Emglitk  prinU  Ami  wiU  Mm^  A$ 
jMriwu  eotty  wkiitt  tk*  moferi^jf  mutt  intgtt 
a  heaty  lo$t.  The  prospect  for  prints  is 
anything  hat  agreeahle. 

'*  Nor  is  the  market  hetter  for  ging- 
hams :  few,  if  any,  hrinff  cost  and  charges, 
and  the  market  is  completely  OTerstocked. 
The  long  passages  of  the  yessels  have 
kept  back  the  goods  so  late  that  parties 
who  had  booght  them  by  sample  card 
revised  to  receire  them  whta  they  arriTed. 
This  miafortoiie  has  added  to  the  prtTiovs 
diffioolties,  and  many  consignees  hare 
thought  it  best  to  sell  the  goods  at  the 
best  prices  they  could  obtain,  rather  than 
hold  them  nntU  another  SMSon. 

^  There  has  been  some  inquiry  for 
lawns,  and  sales  hare  been  effected  at  a 
Tery  low  flgnre  indeed :  the  consigner 
mnst  expect  a  shabby  acconnt  of  tbese 
goods  in  doe  time.  Tks  American  ttrtieU 
wa$  forced  upon  tke  market  tkrough  the 
auctions  in  tuck  large  quantities  as  to  spoil 
tke  prieesfor  tke  entire  stastyn,  Tke  losses 
0n  lamns  will  he  ttwUy^/^e  per  cent  at 


A  still  laiter  tccooDt,  received  bj 
the  mail,  which  reached  here  yester- 
day momiDg,  says  of  the  market  for 
foreign  dry  goods^  manufactures  of 
cotton,  wool,  &c.,  in  New  York  :— 

**  Prices  realised  thns  ito  this  season 
hare  not  been  at  all  satisfkctory,  and 
large  losses  must  be  submitted  to  on 
stocks  now  on  hand,  before  the  fall  trade 
commences.  The  raw  material  for  most 
manuflMtured  articles  is  likely  to  be  much 
cheaper  than  at  present ;  and  in  that 
OTent,  goods  already  in  the  market  will 
stand  a  Tery  poor  chance  of  pcying  cost." 
— iV«p  York  Herald,  AprU  29, 

Messrs  Du  Fay  and  Co.  conclude : — 

**  The  condition  of  the  mmas  of  the 
people  in  this  country  oontinnes  satisfac- 
tory; and  although  we  do  not  question 
that  the  home  trade  has  s^fered  numen- 
tarUp/rom  an  accumulation  of  secondary 
and  almost  unaccountable  eircumatances, 
we  kaee  no  doubt  it  wHl  gradually  im- 
prove. Symptoms  of  improTcment  are 
already,  if  we  mistake  not,  dawning  upon 
us;  indeed,  there  has  been  more  inquiry 
and  more  business  done,  at  the  low  prices 
which  our  spinners  and  manufkcturers 
hare  been  obliged  to  submit  to,  daring 
the  last  two  days.  Some  of  the  poorer 
foreign  markets  will  again  be  able  to 
take  oar  cotton  goods  at  moderately  low 
prices." 

The  public,  I  fancy,  would  have 
preferred  a  few  facts  to  these  mere 
opinions  of  thairs.    The  ^*  symptoms 


of  improTement**  spoken  of  hsTO  kmg 
since  been  dissipated. 

It  WIS  a  striking  remark  which 
was  made  by  Lord  Stanley,  at  the 
dinner  given  recently  at  the  Merchant 
Tailors'  Hall,  that  ''the  amount  of 
cotton  taken  into  consumption,  in 
1850,  falls  short  of  the  amount  of 
consumption  in  the  year  1846,  by 
100,000  bales,  or  40,000,000  lb.; 
or,  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
amount,  by  what  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  200,000,000  yards  of  calico.** 
But  a  Utile  further  exasiinatton 
would  almost  lead  us  to  the  condu- 
slon,  especially  with  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  above  circulars 
before  us,  that,  under  our  piiesent 
svstem,  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
this  country  has  reached  the  maxi- 
mum to  which  it  can  safdy  be 
carried.  The  Free-Trader  would  re- 
mind his  lordship  that  some  portion 
of  the  falling  off  referred  to  was 
attributable  to  the  prevaillnff  high 
prices  of  the  raw  material.  But  we 
have  the  evidence  before  us  that, 
whereas  the  cotton  manufacture 
nearly  doubled  itself  from  1832, 
when  the  consumption  was  858,488 
bales,  as  given  in  Mr  Bums'  Com- 
mercial  Glance^  to  1845,  when  it  was 
1,577,617  bales,  it  has  been  stationary 
ever  since — the  average  of  the  last 
five  years  having  only  reached 
1,457,363  bales  — a  fallmg  off  of 
nearly  120,000  bales,  or  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  enHre  manufacture, 
during  a  period  when  the  siverage 
price  of  cotton  was  certainly  not 
very  high.  The  home  demand  bag 
notoriously  decreased;  and  what  is 
there  in  the  prospect  before  us  to 
hold  out  any  reasonable  expectation 
of  a  large  accession  of  foreign  de- 
mand to  supply  the  vacancy  created  ? 
There  is  no  such  ground  of  hope; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  eveiy 
prospect  of  an  increasingly  hostile 
competition  against  us  in  every  mar- 
ket of  the  world. 

It  is  a  very  material  point  to  bear 
in  mind,  when  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  manufacturing  interest,  that, 
as  remarked  by  Messrs  Du  Fa^  and 
Co.,  *^  Quantity  alone  is  not  an  infal- 
lible test  of  the  prosperity  of  oux.  ex- 
port trade— as  many  a  poutsd  of  j^am 
and  many  a  yard  of  cloth  exported  tktB 
year  has  not  left  anyprqfU  eUktr  to  the 
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maker  or  the  sender;^''  a  valuable  ad- 
mission, by  the  bye,  from  a  Free- 
trade  authority  t  Bat  there  is  another 
fact  which  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber, that,  in  the  long  ran,  every  poand 
of  that  yam,  and  every  yard  of  that 
cloth  exported,  most  be  paid  for  in 
imported  foreign  prodace.  If  we  have 
sacrificed  the  home  market  for  the 
pnrpose  of  stimulating  the  export 
trade  in  mannfactnres,  we  shall  find 
that,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  de- 
creased the  power  of  our  popaUtion 
to  consume  the  foreign  prodace,  re- 
ceived as  the  returns  for  those  manu- 
fftctures.  What  are  we  to  think  of 
the  nature  of  such  an  export  trade  as 
thk,  when  we  are  told  by  such  a  firm 
as  that  of  Messrs  Littledale,  that 
**  there  i$  scarcely  one  article  of  VU' 
part  which  gives  a  prqfit  to  the  mi- 
porter  ai  ^  present  moment*^  f  Why, 
it  is  like  opening  the  sack  at  both 
ends  I   If  we  cannot  maintain  a  pros- 
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perous  body  of  consumers  at  home, 
we  cannot  import  at  a  profit ;  and  if 
we  cut  down  our  imports,  a  decrease  of 
exports  is  inevitable.  A  more  suicidal 
policy  than  that  which  the  selfish 
greed  of  the  manufacturing  interest 
has  dictated,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  fact  is  already  forcing  itself 
upon  their  conviction.  In  fact,  Yery 
many  reasonable  people  amongst  the 
Free-  trade  party  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  now  admit  that  the  system  is 
not  working  to  theur  satisfaction. 

It  is  p^ectly  demonstrable  that 
the  margin  at  present  existing  be- 
tween the  manufactured  article  and 
the  raw  material,  which  represents 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  labour,- 
factorage,  and  profit,  has  been  very 
materially  decreased  during  the  last 
five  years.  I  append  the  relative 
prices  of  a  few  staple  articles  in  1845 
and  1851  in  proof  of  this  fact  :^ 


184S. 
Price,       . 
Price  of  bowed  oottouj 

WatwTwtot. 

Best  Seconds. 

Left  for  wages,  profit, 

&c.,      Hd, 

^ 

1861. 
Price, 
Bowed  cotton, 

.      12(d. 
.        7d. 

13d. 
7d. 

Left  for  wages,  profit, 

Ac,       51d. 

fid. 

1845. 
Price,      . 
Bowed  cotton. 

Xo.40^ 
MutoTwisl. 

Hd. 
4d. 

Vo.Wt. 

Mole  Twist. 

BestSMonds. 

lOfd. 

4d. 

Left  for  wages,  profit. 

&c.,       6|d. 

6Jd. 

1861. 
Price, 
Bowed  ootton, 

.      10}d. 
7d. 

Hid. 
7d. 

Left  for  wages,  profit, 

Ac,       Sfd. 

^jd. 

i  Printer's 

Cloth. 

Shirtings. 

1845w 
Price,       .... 
Cost  of  ootton,  . 

98ta.S4rw 
4  lb.  2  OS. 

48.  Hid. 

Is.     4id. 

88.    7d. 

48.     7id. 
2s.    5d. 

a7fa.72r. 
4  lb.  IS  01. 
6s.     Od. 
Is.    7d. 

40  fai.  aOr. 

8U>. 
98.    2d. 
28.    8d. 

Left  for  wages,  profit,  Ac, 

4s. 

5d. 

6s.    6d. 

1861. 
Price,        .... 
Cost  of  cotton,  . 

58. 
28. 

6d. 
9d. 

98.    9d. 
48.    8d. 

Left  for  wages,  profit,  Ae., 


2s.    2td. 


28.    9d. 


5s.    Id. 
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We  hare  thus,  for  spioning  a  pound  of 

Water  twist,  No.  40,  eommon  Mconds,  less  by  3|d. 

„  „       best  „  „       8ld. 

Mule  twist,  ,,       common      „  „       )  |d. 

And  for  spinning  and  manufacturing  a  piece  of 

i  Printer's  doth,  26  in.  64%  iess  by  Is.  44d. 

„  27  in.  72^,       „       Is.  8d. 

ShirtingSy  40  in.  60%       „       Is.  5d. 


[Jane, 


Obviously,  then,  if  we  conl(l  even 
boast  of  an  increased  production  of 
manufactured  cotton  goods,  which  we 
•caunot,  that  iucrease  would  not  show 
a  profitable  result  to  the  manufac- 
turer; and  although  our  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  have  increased  in 
^uantity^  or  official  value^  they  have 
gone  out  to  the  foreigner  leaving  very 
much  less  behind  them  as  a  return  for 
the  interest  of  capital,  machinery,  la- 
bour, and  profit.  If  we  admit  that 
the  declared  value  of  our  cotton  ex- 
ports has  increased,  that  circnmstance 
if  solely  attributable  to  Uie  higher  rates 
which  we  have  had  to  pay  for  the  raw 
material. 

But  the  operative  classes  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  it  will  be 
nrged,  are  doing  well.  Thev,  at  any 
rate,  are  enjoying  the  full  aavantages 
of  a  cheap  loaf.  I  grant  that  this  is 
the  case  wherever  the  operative  is  in 
full  employment  at  full  wages.  But 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  there  can 
be  no  increased  demand  for  labour  in 
the  cotton- manufacturing  districts  to 
insure  either  full  employment  or  full 
wages ;  for  the  production  has  de- 
creased since  1845.     We  have  had 


also,  daring  the  last  five  years,  a 
large  displacement  of  human  labour 
by  improvements  in  mannfactnring 
machinery.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things,  too,  that  our  operative  popu- 
lation should  have  increased  in  num- 
bers since  1845.  Can  a  decreased 
manufacture  have  absorbed  this  in- 
crease? Surely  not.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that,  although  we  have  heard  as  yet 
of  no  general  rednction  of  wages  in 
the  manufacturing  districts—the  Free- 
Traders  being  unwilling  so  soon  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  to  confirm 
the  assertion  of  their  opponents  that 
cheap  labour  was  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  their  agitation — there  must 
be  accumulating  in  these  districts  a 
surplus  supply  of  hands,  which  ren- 
ders such  a  general  reduction  inevit- 
able. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
body  of  men,  whose  profits,  as  I  have 
shown  above,  have  so  greatly  dimi- 
nished— if,  indeed,  any  profit  at  all 
attends  their  business — will  continue 
to  pay  high  wages  in  an  overstocked 
labour  market.  A  fact  or  two  will 
show  how  speedily  the  boon  of  a  cheap 
loaf  for  the  operative  would  disappear 
in  case  of  such  an  event : — 


In  1845,  factory  wages  were  adyanocd  5  per  cent. 
In  1846,  (the  beginning)      another       5        „ 


In  all, 


In  1847  (March)  they  were  rednoed  10 


10  per  cent. 


0  per  cent. 


The  previous  advance  thus  disappearing. 

In  1845,  wheat  was  on  the  arerage  508.  9d.  per  quarter,  and  the 
price  of  12  lb.  of  common  seconds  flour  in  Manchester  (as  per 
Board  of  Trade  Returns)  was  .  .  Is.    8d. 

In  1850,  wheat  was  40s.  4d.;  12  lb.  seconds  flour.  Is.    4d. 

Saving  per  12  lb.9      •  .  Os.    4d. 

AasumiDg  24  lb.  of  flour  to  be  the  and  three  children,  and  that  the  are- 
consumption,  per  week,  of  a  family  rage  earnings  amounted  to  25s.  per 
cottialing  of  an  adult  male  and  female,    week,  the  saving  in  bread  would  be 
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8d.  weekly,  whildt  a  redaction  of  ten 
per  cent  in  wages  would  be  a  loss  of 
2s.  6d.  weekly. 

Bnt  it  is  not  even  the  fact  at  pre- 
sent that  the  operative  classes  in  the 
mannfactnring  districts  are  folly  em- 
ployed ;  and,  in  noticing  this  tmth,  I 
most  explain  that  the  prosperity 
*' Trade  Keports,**  which  we  occa- 
sionally find  in  the  varions  news- 
papers, stating  that  these  classes  are 
so  employed,  are  calculated  very  seri- 
ously to  mislead  the  reader.  When 
it  is  stated  that  the  operative  popula- 
tion is  in  full  work,  the  inference 
which  would  be  drawn  b^  the  unin- 
formed in  such  matters  is,  that  the 
whole  of  that  population  was  referred 
to.  The  reports  in  question,  how- 
ever, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  refer 
solely  to  the  factory  hands — to  those 
engaged  in  converting  the  raw  mate- 
riidinto  manu&ctured  goods  in  any 
of  the  stages  of  its  convertibility  into 
money.  Such  a  state  of  full  employ- 
ment of  this  class  of  the  manufactur- 
ing population  is  quite  consistent  with 
accumulating  stocks,  and  the  absence 
of  employment  of  a  very  numerous 
class,  usually  engaged  in  the  ulterior 
processes  required  to  prepare  the 
goods  produced  for  the  consumers* 
market.  Thus  we  have  for  the  past 
quarter  fully  kept  up  to  the  production 
of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year.  In  other  wor&,  we  are  working 
up  into  yams  and  cloth  as  much 
cotton  as  we  did  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1850.  But  I  refer  back  to  the  extract 
given  in  Messrs  Du  Fay  and  Co.'s 
Circular ;  and  there  we  are  told  that 
^*  our  printers,  dyers,  and  finishers 
have  been  loud  in  their  complaints 
about  want  of  employment.'*  The 
parties  engaged  in  these  trades  are  by 
no  means  a  mere  handful.  They  are 
large  consumers  of  imported  produce, 
in  the  shape  of  dye-stuffs,  colours,  and 
chemicals,  both  foreign  and  native. 
It  is  their  labour  and  skill  added 
to  the  rude  manufacture  which  gives 
its  chief  value  to  our  manufactured 
products,  whether  for  home  consump- 
tion or  export.  A  thousand  pounds* 
weight  of  cotton  yam  exported  may 
leave  only  as  many  threepences  or 
sixpences  of  profit  to  the  nation.  A 
thousand  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  may 
leave  only  firom  eighteenpence  to  two 
shillings  per  piece  of  profit— capital- 
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ised  labour—- to  the  natftn.  The  re- 
maUider  of  the  price  of  each  is  only 
the  cost  re-exported  of  the  import^ 
raw  material.  But  that  yam  and  that 
doth,  worked  up  by  the  skill,  the 
taste,  and  the  labour  of  the  printer, 
the  dyer,  and  the  finisher,  leave  be- 
hind to  the  country,  when  exported, 
a  largely  increased  balance  as  the  nett 
earnings  of  the  national  industry. 
Hence  it  is  a  woful  sign  when,  as 
most  correctly  stated  by  Messrs  Du 
Fay  and  Co.,  these  classes  ^'  are 
loud  in  their  oomplaUits  about  want 
of  employment,** 

But  I  may  be  referred  to  the  high 
price  of  the  raw  material  as  having 
tended  to  limit  the  demand  for  cotton 
manufactures.  To  a  certain  extent, 
no  doubt,  this  is  trae ;  but  not  neariy 
to  the  extent  which  the  Free-Traders 
would  have  us  believe.  Were  thi» 
the  main  cause  of  a  diminished  con- 
sumption of  cotton  goods,  we  should 
surely  witness  an  increased  consump- 
tion of  the  article  substituted.  We 
find  no  such  symptom,  however ;  but,, 
on  the  contrary,  dulness  appears  to 
pervade  nearly  evenr  manufacturing 
market.  In  proof,  I  append  reports 
of  a  few  of  these ;  and,  to  avoid  the 
possible  imputation  of  any  unjust 
bias,  I  have  taken  them  from  a  Free 
Trade  and  prosperity  paper  —  the 
Manchester  Guardian : — 

R0CHDAI.E,  Monday^  April  7. — The 
flannel  market  to-day  has  bieen  qoiet  and 
inactire,  and  much  like  that  of  last 
Monday.  In  kerseys  and  coarse  goods 
there  has  been  little  doing,  and  the 
pnrcbases  have  been  npon  a  much  more 
limited  scale.  The  wool-dealers  com- 
plain of  the  little  demand  for  the  raw 
material,  but  still  keep  np  the  former 
prices. 

Halifax,  Saturday,  April  8. — The 
worsted  trade  presents  no  noticeable 
feature  of  variation  since  oar  last;  the 
demand  for  most  descriptions  of  goods 
being  still  languid,  and  the  merchants 
manifesting  great  reluctance  to  purchase. 
In  the  vara  market  there  hare  been 
more  sales,  under  the  impression  that 
prices  are  at  the  lowest ;  but  the  spinners 
are  producing  less,  as  the  quotations  are 
very  unsatisfactory. 

HuoDBBSFiBLD,  Tu€$day,  April  8. — 
Our  market  to-day,  although  pretty  well 
attended  by  buvers,  has  scarcely  been  an 
ayerage  one  :  business  has  not  been  so 
brisk  in  the  Cloth  Hall ;  stocks  look  hearier 
than  they  hare  done  for  some  time. 
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TtMday,  April  8.—  but  little  bntiiiess  has  beM  done.  Stocks 
hare  not  aeoamalftied  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent as  might  hare  been  sopposed,  which 
is  to  be  acooimted  for  b j  tke  larg$  nvmher 
^  Uxmu  that  are  now  §tandmg,  met  otUg 
in  Manekettar  but  imtheont  romu." 


We  are  again  under  the  necessity  of 
reporting  a  similar  state  of  things  to  that 
of  last  week  ;  yerj'  little  business  haTing 
taken  place  in  the  interim.  The  whole- 
sale houses  are  said  to  be  exceedingly 
busy,  but  as  yet  are  buying  sparingly. 
It  may,  boweyer,  be  fairly  anticipated 
that  they  will  shortly  become  purchasers ; 
to  what  extent  remains  to  be  seen,  as, 
up  to  the  present,  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
the  usual  spring  trade  has  been  done. 

Lesds,  TuetSay,  Aprit  8.— On  Satur- 
day there  was  more  done  at  the  Cloth 
Halls  than  has  been  the  ease  for  some 
time  back,  but  to-day  the  market  has 
only  been  a  quiet  one.  There  has  been 
no  alteration  to  notice  in  prices,  and 
stocks  do  not  increase. 

That  the  depression  in  these  markets 
was  not  accidental,  and  that  it  still 
exists,  is  clearly  shown  in  Messrs 
Littledale's  Maj  Circular,  from  which 
I  have  quoted  above.  And  that  the 
market  for  cotton  manufactures  is  in 
a  still  more  deplorable  state  than  last 
month,  is  evident  from  the  following 
account,  which  I  quote  from  the  Man- 
chester Courier  of  the  10th  inst.— 

^We  are  still  without  any  decided 
improvement,  Uie  market  continuing  dull 
and  depressed,  with  a  fhrther  downward 
tendency.  A.t  the  eatiy  part  of  the  week 
an  expression  was  indulged  in,  that  we 
had  reached  the  lowest  point;  but  the 
wish  seemed  to  be  father  to  the  thought, 
as  prices  haye  still  further  receded  since 
then,  and  no  offer  at  all,  within  reason, 
has  been  refused.  Perhaps,  on  the  whoUy 
Acre  ha$  not  been  such  an  utter  stagnation 
in  business,  either  in  yams  for  hoiu  eon- 
sumption  or  export;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  what  orders  haye  been  giyen  out 
are  confined  to  such  as  would  not  admit 
of  farther  delay,  and  manufacturers  seem 
to  be  buying  yarns  merely  to  such  an 
extent  as  will  enable  them  to  execute 
such  orders  as  they  reoeiye,  or  have  not 
yet  completed.  Yams  of  all  kinds  are 
\d.  to  4d.  lower  this  week,  and  at  this 
reduction  the  greater  portion  of  the  pur- 
chases have  been  made  for  home  use.  On 
Tuesday  some  business  was  done  for 
Germany,  which  has  since  been  more 
restricted  again.  Tarns  are  by  no  means 
largely  held,  so  that  on  the  fint  renewal 
of  the  demand  an  upward  moyement  may 
be  expected,  but  in  the  present  weak  state 
of  the  cotton  market  all  'purchases  are 
naturally  confined  within  the  narrowest 
limits.  There  has  been  rather  more  in- 
quiry for  cloth ;  but,  extremely  low  as 
prices  are,  buyers  find  a  lower  depth,  and 


But  if  it  is  the  high  price  of  cotton 
which  has  cheeked  consvmption  dar- 
ing the  past  four  months,  and  the 
greater  part  of  last  year,  how  is  it 
that,  in  the  five  years  beginning  fiDm 
1846,  the  average  production  of  gooda 
has  been  less  than  in  1845  ?  Daring 
the  greater  part  of  these  years  prices 
have  been  low,  as  will  be  se^i  firom 
the  following  table : — 


Prios  of  Bo««d  Cotton 
iMtwMkofDac 


S|d.  to  44d. 

Id.    ^  7j|d. 

4d.  ^  5d. 


1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
18(>0, 
Ayerage  of  last ) 
fiye  years,     ) 


BslM. 
1,577,617 
1  ^61,282 
1,120,279 
1,504,541 
1,5843^1 
1,515,931 

1,457,863  bales. 


But  it  will  be  said  that  1847  was  an 
exceptional  year— a  year  of  monetary 

Sanic  and  commercial  disaster,  induced 
y  our  large  imports  of  foreign  grain 
deranging  our  vicious  banking  system. 
Leave  1847  out,  however,  and  the 
deficiency  remains  striking.  We  were 
to  have  had,  as  the  result  of  those 
large  importations,  an  extended 
foreign  trade.  We  have  had  such  an 
extension — whether  attended  with 
profit  to  those  engaged  in  it,  or  not, 
is  a  question  for  them  to  settle.  And 
our  position  at  the  present  moment 
only  serves  the  more  deariy  to  diow, 
that  no  practicable  extension  of  our 
foreign  trade  can  make  up  for  the  lou 
of  the  home  market.  Of  the  entire 
quantity  of  cotton  spun  in  England 
in  1849,  we  exported,  according  to 
Mr  Bums'  tables,  369,027,962  lb. 
We  exported  in  1860, 401,064,576  lb. 
Tet  the  total  consumption  in  1860,  as 
shown  above,  was  less  than  that  of 
1849,  by  68,900  bales.  The  falUng 
off  is  obviously  in  the  home  market, 
which,  from  the  higher  and  more  per- 
fected class  of  goods  consumed  in  it, 
is  the  last  to  feel  the  effect  of  an  ad- 
vance of  a  penny  or  two  per  lb.  in  the 
price  of  the  raw  material. 

Strive  as  the  Free-Traders  may  to 
mystify  matters,  exhaust  their  labora- 
tory of  statistics,  twist  and  torture 
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facts,  and  iavent  reasons  till  thej 
become  ^^  plenty  as  blackberrieSf " 
the  truth  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  that 
there  has  been  a  large  faUing  off  in 
the  oonsnmption  of  the  agricaltnral 
districts  throughout  the  kingdom. 
How  oonld  it  be  othermse?  Can 
the  strnggiin^  small  farmer  afford  to 
consume  the  imports  of  the  merchant 
and  the  goods  of  the  manufacturer, 
with  wheat  not  realising  for  him 
more  than  a  neti  price  ^  d5s.  per 
quarter,  to  the  same  extent  which  he 
was  enabled  to  do  with  wheat  at  56s. 
per  quarter?  The  idea  is  prepos- 
terous. Nor  can  the  large  farmers, 
who  are  now  paying  rent  out  of 
capital,  afford  long  to  keep  up  their 
present  consumption.  The  land- 
owner, too,  with  his  income  dimin- 
ished bj  from  15  to  25  per  cent, 
mast  ineyitably  be  driyen  to  retrench 
his  axpenditnre  somewhere.  As  yet 
this  process  is  only  beginning.  Men 
do  not  ordinarily  go  down  the  social 
scale  per  $aUum.  The  agricultural 
ciaases,  at  least,  do  not.  They  ding 
to  their  accustomed  position  with  a 
tenacity  inspired  by  hope,  grasping  at 
any  means  which  offers  itself  to 
retard  their  fall ;  but  this  resistance 
to  their  certain  fate  cannot  last  long. 
New  experiments,  new  modes  of  cul- 
ture, reduced  expenses,  and,  alas  I 
less  wages  for  the  labourer,  may  bear 
them  up  for  a  time ;  but,  meanwhile, 
we  shall  have  preparing  around  us,  on 
every  side,  a  mass  of  discontent  and 
suffering,  the  elements  of  a  social 
earthquake,  whose  upheaving  will 
scatter  dismay  and  ruin  amongst  the 
▼eiy  classes  whose  selfish  and  mad 
policy  will  have  precipitated  the  crisis. 
Thore  are  men  hardy  enough  to  deny 
that  anything  of  this  kind  is  going  on, 
men  who  read  the  history  of  the  times 
from  Poor-law  and  Criminal  Returns, 
and  Board  of  Trade  statistics.  The 
agricultural  classes,  these  men  argue, 
cannot  be  suffering  severely,  because 
they  have  not  as  yet  become  paupers 
<Mr  criminals,  and  they  still  manage  to 
scramble  for  a  meal.  But  let  such 
men  go  abroad  into  the  actual  worid ; 
let  them  visit  the  hotels  in  our  leading 
country  towns,  to  which  commercial 
men  resort,  and  they  will  hear  little 
save  oomplaists  of  declining  orders 
and  ill-paid  accounts.  Let  them 
enter  the  establishments  of  the  retail 


shopkeepers  in  the  towns  of  our  agn- 
cultural  districts,  and  they  will  find 
the  complaints  of  dulness,  and  of  loss 
of  ci^Mtal  and  profit,  to  be  almost  uni- 
versal. Let  them  enter  any  score  of 
wardiouses  of  parties  engaged  in  the 
country  trade— in  Manchester,  in 
Leeds,  or  in  London— and  the  same 
conclusion  will  result  from  their  in- 
quiries. We  have,  unhappily,  no  sta- 
tistics whidi  exhibit  conclusively  the 
state  of  our  home  trade.  Increased 
Customs'  revenue,  and  increased  Ex- 
else  revenue,  do  not  always  represent 
increased  prosperity.  Profits  of  trade 
may  be  swept  away,  but  the  trader 
still  lives,  still  consumes,  and  will 
continue  to  consome,  at  his  own 
expense,  or  his  neighbour's— more 
sparingly,  perhaps,  but  still  sufficiently 
to  enable  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, or  an  Eeonomid  of  the 
Wilson  school,  to  make  out  a  tolerable 
case  of  prosperity,  and  to  ask  us  to 
disbelieve  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses. 

Our  supply  of  grain,  or  rather  ioor, 
from  one  country,  France,  has  been 
an  enigma  to  our  Free-Trade  philo- 
sophers. It  was  treated  as  an  ex- 
ceptional case.  France,  they  assured 
us,  was  in  average  years  an  importing 
country,  not  growing  usually  sufficient 
for  her  own  consumption.  Importa- 
tions were  shortly  to  cease;  the 
lowest  point  of  cheapness  had  been 
attained;  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment, were  about  to  buy  up  a  large 
stock,'  to  be  stored  in  their  granaries 
for  the  consumption  of  the  army  and 
navy.  Tet  still,  unaccountably  to 
these  gentlemen,  cargo  after  cargo  of 
French  flour  has  b^  poured  into 
our  markets;  and  instead  of  the 
stock  in  France  being  exhausted, 
and  the  trade  an  exceptional  one,  we 
hear  of  preparations  bemg  everywhere 
made  for  its  continuance,  by  the 
erection  of  new  mills,  and  the  adap- 
tatiim  of  additional  land  to  wheat 
culture. 

The  actual  fact  is,  that  Normandy 
has  become  an  English  county.  The 
cost  of  transporting  a  sack  of  flour 
from  any  of  its  ports  is  less  than  that 
of  transporting  a  sack  from  New- 
castle or  Norfolk  to  London.  It  is 
materially  less  than  the  carriage  of 
the  same  article  from  the  place  of 
growth   to    tiie    provision    market. 
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Uow  tben,  it  will  be  asked,  is  Paris, 
which  used  to  draw  largely  its  food 
from  the  northern  departments,  now 
supplied  ?  The  answer  is — with  the 
low-priced  grain  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Danube,  of  which  Marseilles  is  the 
great  depot,  and  which,  by  the  Cus- 
toms* arrangements,  made  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  supplying  the  British 
markets  with  manudictured  French 
flour,  is  virtoallj  admitted  duty  free. 
For  the  product  of  every  quarter  of 
wheat  exported,  the  French  miller  is 
allowed  to  import  a  quarter  of  grain 
duty  free.  The  operation  is  thus 
practically  a  system  of  grinding  in 
bondy  with  the  advantage  of  retaining 
at  home  the  coarse  flour  and  feeding- 
stuffi^  and  thus  adding  to  the  supply 
of  food  for  the  people,  whilst  France 
is  retting  the  profit  to  which  the 
British  miller  has  the  jnstcst  claim. 
By  this  process,  too,  we  are  supplied 
with  the  wheats  of  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Nor- 
mandy, manufactured  into  flour  at 
Boulogne,  Dunkirk,  and  other  ports. 
France  is,  in  short,  both  an  im- 
porting and  an  exporting  country; 
and,  whilst  in  this  apparently  anoma- 
lous position,  she  is  creating  a  most 
important  trade  as  the  great  milling 
or  corn-grinding  power,  not  only  for 
England,  but  for  Europe.  In  the 
course  of  another  couple  of  years 
she  will  have  as  large  an  amount 
of  capital  and  labour  embarked  in 
the  corn-milling  trade  as  Great  Britain 
has  in  the  cotton  trade.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  every  sack  of  French  flour 
imported  into  Great  Britain  robs  the 
sacking  manufacturer  of  Dundee,  and 
the  poor  sack-maker  of  this  country, 
as  every  barrel  of  American  flour 
imported  robs,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  cooper  of  this  country.  France, 
and  America  as  well,  retain,  too,  the 
bran,  pollard,  seconds,  and  sharps, 
which  so  materially  aid  the  British 
farmer  and  miller,  and  a  portion  of 
which,  the  seconds,  constitute  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
workbg-dasses  of  this  country. 

Sir,  I  conceive  that  we  are  going 
down  the  hill  more  rapidly  than 
Government  Returns  show,  because 
the  parties  at  present  suffering  are 
the  middle  classes— the  small  trades- 
men, the  smidl manufacturers,  the  arti- 


sans in  our  country  towns  and  villages. 
These  men  do  not  at  once  come  npoo 
our  poor-rates :  they  do  not  at  once 
rush  into  crime.  Bat  they  are  sink- 
ing, step  by  step,  into  an  abyss  from 
which,  before  long,  their  proteeta 
against  our  insane  legislation  will  rise 
in  Judgment  against  us.  Where  are 
our  skilled  artisans?  Tramping  the 
countiy,  or  expatriating  themsdves. 
Look  at  the  iron  trade,  the  building 
trades,  —  are  these  prosperous?  U 
is  a  fact  that  they  are  quite  the 
reverse.  I  am  aware  that  I  ought 
to  apologise  for  adducing  the  increase 
of  emigration  as  a  sign  that  our 
population  are  becoming  convinced 
that  they  cannot  live  in  the  country 
which  gave  them  birth.  Increased 
emigration,  our  Free-trade  philo- 
sophers say,  is  a  proof  of  the  in- 
creased enterprise  of  Britons.  I  fear, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  state 
that  within  the  past  four  months  the 
emigration  from  Liverpool  has  been 
67,130  persons,  against  49,463  in  the 
first  four  months  of  last  year ;  and  that 
the  emigrants  have  consisted  o(  a 
greater  proportion  of  English  and 
Irish  farmers  of  small  capital,  and  of 
skilled  artisans.  It  is  a  sorry  sign  of 
prosperity,  however,  when  such  men 
leave  a  country.  Bat  it  is  enterprise 
which  sends  these  men  to  try  their 
fortunes  in  new  countries  1  Enter- 
prise  which  drives  men  to  leave  their 
country  as  if  it  were  a  pest-house ! 
Would  that  the  same  enterprise 
would  attack  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  Woods,  the  Greys,  and  RusseUa 
of  the  community  1 

And  now,  a  (ew  words  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  our  shipping  in- 
terests, as  afiected  by  the  double  in- 
fluence of  Free  Trade  in  grain,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  And 
here  again  I  must  respectfully  decline 
to  receive,  as  a  correct  reflex  of  that 
condition,  the  statistical  tables  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  I  do  not  refuse  such 
evidence  merely  because  it  has  been 
proved,  over  and  over  again,  to  have 
been  *^  cooked,"  in  order  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  its  authors ;  and  those  jusi 
published  for  the  past  month,  and 
indeed  for  the  whole  quarter,  are 
especially  fallacious.  They  show  a 
large  increase  in  the  tonnage  l>oth  in- 
wards and  outwards ;  but  their  authors 
forget  to  tell  us  that,  as  the  result  of 
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the  late  mild  spring  and  nnnsnally 
•ariy  opening  of  the  navigation,  both 
in  Knrope  and  in  the  United  States, 
tee  have  been  supplied  with  our  spring 
imports  at  least  two  months  be/ore  t/te 
average  period.  The  following  brief 
extract  from  the  Retom  will  exhibit 
this:— 

IXPORTATION8,  FUMT  ThRSB  MoNTHS. 


185a 

1851. 

Whwt,  ara.,  .    .    .       W,184 
Floor  and  meal,  cwts.,  206,750 

493,954 

480,890 

Tea,  lb.,   ....    3,298,270 

14,838,620 

Sugar,  cwts.,      .    .       276,609 

576,032 

Tobacco,  lb.,      .    .    1,563,447 

3,144,044 

Raw  silk,      .    .    .       498,298 

893,983 

CottoD,  cwts.,    .    .       261,821 

884,113 

Wool,  lb.,     .    ,    .    2,717,426 

3,495,949 

It  mnst  be  dear  that  the  ^*  prosperity  " 
thna  indicated  is  the  resnlt  of  excep* 
tional  circnmstanoes.  I  conceive, 
however,  that  a  mere  comparison  of 
'^entries  inwards  andontwards"  wonld 
at  any  time  be  inconclusive  as  to  the 
profitable  nature  of  the  shipowner's 
business.  Men  are  not  supposed^  at 
the  ontset  of  any  change,  to  abandon 
at  once  the  trade  in  which  they  have 
embarked  their  capital,  and  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up  from  their 
youth.  The  shipowner  is  not  likely 
to  bum  his  ships,  any  more  than  the 
fieumer  is  likely,  after  a  few  years  only 
of  trial  of  a  new  system,  to  sacrifice 
his  stock  and  implements  in  the  event 
of  that  system  being  unsatisfactory, 
and  to  abandon  at  once  all  chance  of 
regaining  the  capital  which  he  has 
sunk  in  the  soil— in  the  shape  of 
manure,  expensive  drainage,  &c. 
The  only  correct  mode  which  we  can 
resort  to,  in  order  to  test  the  actual 
operation  of  these  and  of  simUar 
changes,  b  to  examine  carefully  their 
effect  upon  the  returns  of  profit  to 
those  engaged  in  the  trad^  legislated 
for;  and  if  such  an  examination  shows, 
instead  of  profit,  a  ruinous  loss,  it  be- 


comes only  a  question  of  time  as  to 
how  soon  we  may  expect  to  see  them 
retire  in  despair  from  the  struggle. 

In  pursuing  such  an  inquiry,  I  wil! 
famish,  first,  a  few  facts  and  figurea 
connected  with  the  present  condition 
of  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  trade 
with  distant  countries.  I  have  had 
these  carefully  collated  from  the 
freight-books  of  an  eminent  ship- 
broker*s  firm  in  Liverpool,  (whose 
names  I  hand  you  privately  for  your 
own  satisfaction ;)  and  I  may  explain 
that  the  ships,  the  resnlt  of  whose 
voyages  I  furnish,  are  all  first-class 
**  regular  traders,"  and  some  of  them 
of  the  dipper  build.  With  these 
vessels  the  rates  of  freight  vary  very 
little  outwards^  the  number  put  on  for 
loading  being  always  regulated  by  the 
quantity  of  goods  offering,  which  can 
easily  be  ascertained.  With  respect 
to  the  return  voyages,  they  must  take 
their  chance,— having,  however,  gene- 
rally a  preference  of  about  28.  6d.  per 
ton  over  casual  vessels,  owing  to  their 
sailing  qualities,  and  the  abilities  of 
their  captains,  being  favourably  known 
in  the  foreign  ports  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  trade. 

With  respect  to  the  outward  voy- 
ages, therefore,  during  the  period 
over  which  I  shall  extend  my  obser- 
vations, the  reader  will  be  prepared  to 
find  that  there  has  been  little  change. 
To  East  Indian  ports,  for  example, 
the  rates  are  at  present  about  20s^ 
per  ton  for  fine  merchandise,  (cases 
and  bales,)  and  coarser  freight  and 
dead-weight  in  proportion.  Five  or 
six  years  ago,  however,  the  average 
range  was  from  80s.  downwards. 
The  decline  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
will  be  found  to  have  been  very 
serious.  The  rates,  remember,  whicb 
I  give  below  are  those  actually  re- 
ceived by  vessds  whose  names  and 
characters  I  have  before  me. 


. 

FaoM  Calcutta. 

Date  of  Arrival 
In  LiTerpool. 

FivigfaUpaid. 

March  1848. 

Jnte,     . 
Sugar, 

• 

.     £S    B    0    per  ton. 
7    0    0         „ 

Dec.      18*0. 
1 

Jnte,    . 
Sugar, 
Borax, 
Saltpetre, 

• 

3    5     0,,                 / 

8    0    0  and  £3    5    0    per  ton. 

8  10    0    per  ton. 

3    7    6         „ 

i 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  articles    ace  geaerall  j  by  wei0hi—4ihe  ton  of 


brought  are  seldom  precisely  alike  in 
different  vessels.  Tbe  rates,  however, 


cwt.    When  they  are  by 
ment,  it  is  specified. 


Atffralin 
liwtpooL 

Marohl848. 


Utkj     1850. 

May    ia4S. 

CNst.     1848. 
Muvh  1851. 


From  Bombay. 

Fnightapaid. 

Raee,    .        .        .        •     658.    par 
Nigrabolams,  50s. 

(Thift  article 


Rice, 

Linseed, 

Cotton, 


is  dead  weight.) 

•      82s.  6d.    per  ton. 

.      828.  6d.  „ 

.     658.  and  628.  6d.  per  ton. 


Fbom  Wbt  Coast  or  Amkbica. 


Mareh  1851.      Gaano,  . 
Maroh  1851 


Ariem, 

£9  10    0  and  £7  10    0    pertoa. 
6  10    e  and    7    0    e        ,, 
6  10    0  per  ton. 
ValpamiBo, 

£4    0    0    per  ton. 
5    0    0    per  40  tqaare  lisi. 
CoguimU>. 

£4    0    0  pertoa. 
.        •  8    7    6       „ 

Lima. 

£8  12    0    per  tea. 
Buemct  Ayret, 
Tallew  and  hides, .  £1  15    0    pertoa. 


Woel,  . 
Btrk,  . 
Cotton,  . 

Copper, . 
Skins,    . 

Bark,  . 
Copper,. 


There  is  a  considerable  diversity 
here  in  the  articles  carried,  and  in  the 
ports  from  which  they  came.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  bark,  wool,  and 
cotton  may  be  regarded  as  regulating 
the  rates  of  produce  or  merchandise, 
and  copper  that  of  dead- weight.  We 
have  therefore  bark,  cotton,  and 
wool,  in  1848,  paying  from  £6,  IDs.  to 
£7,  IDs.  per  ton;  and  in  1851  paying 


only  £4.  Copper  in  1848  paid  £4, 
and  in  1861,  £8,  78.  6d.  With  re- 
spect to  the  diversity  of  markets,  they 
are  so  in  little  more  than  in  name, 
lying  along  the  same  coast,  and  the 
mat  expense  of  the  voyage  to  and 
from  the  whole  of  them  consisting  in 
the  long  and  tedious  navigation  round 
Cape  Horn. 


ArriTAlat 
Litwpool. 

Max,  1^8. 


FaOM  SiNOAPORB. 


Fnlthts. 


Sago,      . 
Hides,    . 
Pepper,  . 
July,  1850.       Tin, 

Sapaawood, 
Valoma, 
Linseed, 
Cotton,  . 

The  falling  off  here  is  large,  as  will 
be  acknowledged  by  parties  acquainted 
with  the  comparative  rates  of  freights 
paid  for,  and  the  relative  space  occu- 
pied in  a  vessel's  hold  by,  different 
articles. 

One  of  the  greatest  competitors 
which  we  have  had  in  all  these  ports 
has  been  the  American  shipowner, 
who  possesses  an  incalculable  advan- 
tage over  us,  both  in  the  ports  of  the 
West  Coast   and  of  British   India. 


£4  15  0  per  ton. 

5    0  0  per  16  owt. 

5    0  0 

2    5  0  per  ton. 

2  10  0        „ 

1  12  6        n 

1  12  6        ^ 

8    5  0        „ 

This  advantage  he  derives  from  the 
extensive  commerce  now  carried  on 
from  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  to  his 
newly-achieved  California.  American 
ships  are  constantly  sailing  with 
goods  and  passengers,  at  high  rates, 
to  the  gold  diggings.  Thence  they 
can  well  afford  to  run  in  ballast  to 
the  ports  of  South  America,  British 
India,  or  China,  and  underbid  us 
there  for  a  cargo  for  England,  or  any 
part  of  Europe,  whence  they  are  cer- 
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Uin  of  a  very  lucrative  return  freight 
of  goods  and  emigrants  to  their  own 
coimtcy.  The  British  shipowner, 
howerer,  is  slopped  by  the  American 
laws  firiMn  this  advantageons  buiness. 
He  cannot  take  a  cargo  of  either 
goods  or  passengers  from  an  Atlantic 
po^  of  America  to  California,  because 
the  GoTtfnment  of  the  United  States 
persist  in  regarding  that  distant 
settlement  as  indiidMi  in  the  regula- 
tions which  secure  to  its  citizens  1^ 
exclnaive  possession  of  the  coastmff 
tradel  The  reealt  is  seen  in  the 
immense  increase  in  yessels  of  the 
largest  description,  and  splendid  build, 
adapted  peculiarly  to  this  trade, 
which  is  now  taking  place  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  threatens 
to  rendar  Great  Britain  only  a  second- 
rate  maritime  power. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  trade 
of  this  country  which  has  felt  more 
sererdy  the  ^eots  of  our  mad 
policy  than  the  coasting  trade — that 
<rft  and  tmly  boasted  nursery  of  our 
naval  and  maritime  strength.  It  is 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  I^ws,  how- 
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ever,  by  which  it  has  been  most 
materially  damaged.  A  few  years 
ago  a  large  amount  of  this  class  of 
our  tonnage  was  employed  in  the 
transport  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
port  to  port  along  our  coasts.  It 
was  the  great  agency  by  which  the 
abundance  of  one  portion  of  the  king- 
dom was  allowed  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  other  portions.  The  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  has  altered  all  this. 
The  foreigner  brings  his  grain  and 
flour  to.  Cork,  or  to  the  Kore,  **  to 
wait  for  orders;"  and  in  whatever 
portion  of  the  kingdom  a  demand  has 
been  experienced,  thither  he  is  at 
once  sent  to  glut  it  with  his  supplies. 
As  the  resSt,  a  coasting  fright 
of  grain  cannot  be  had  ;  and  the 
vessels  formerly  eraii^oyed  in  that 
trade  are  driven  to  underbid  each 
other  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals, 
coals,  salt,  &c.  The  disastrous  effect 
will  be  seen  at  once  by  the  following 
comparison  of  freights  now  ruling, 
and  those  which  were  being  paid  two 
years  ago: — 


Feb.lS49. 

Feb.  1861. 

P^tOB. 

Fir  ton. 

LiTerpool  to  Tralee,  (Ireland,) 

98.  6d. 

78.  6d. 

Diagle  Bay,  do., 

.      lOs.  6d. 

78.  6d. 

Weetport,  do.,    . 

.      10«.6d. 

88.  6d. 

Londonderry,  do.. 

6a.  Sd. 

4s.  8d.  to  5e. 

Wateiibrd,  do., 

««.  6d. 

4«.6d. 

Dmbliii,do., 

5e.0d. 

48.  6d. 

Gahray,  do.. 

.      10s.  Od. 

78.  6d. 

Limerick,  do.,     . 

08.  Od. 

78.  Od. 

Belfast,  do., 

58.  Od. 

48.3d. 

Neweaetle,  (Englaad,) 

88.  Od. 

5s.  Od. 

The  same  ruinous  reduction  of 
freights  is  observable  in  the  whole  of 
the  coasting  trade,  and  especially  be- 
tween the  various  ports  along  the 
eastern  and  southern  coasts,  except 
in  those  cases  where  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  is  also  owner  of  the  freight,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  of  our  large 
millers  and  maltsters.  In  such  cases 
the  old  rates  are  charged,  thus  credit- 
ing the  ship^s  account  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  mercantile  operation  itself. 
The  precise  figures  relating  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  however,  I  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  ascertain.  But 
with  respect  to  the  entire  coasting 
trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  far 
greater  portion  of  our  sea-going  ships, 
the  estimate  I  believe  to  be  a  fair 
one,  that  there  has  been  a  detertora- 


Hon  of  at  least  Mrty  per  cent  within 
the  past  three  or  four  years. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  find  these 
facts,  and  my  mode  of  arriving  at 
them,  unpalatable  to  the  Free-trade 
party.  If  they  are  trae,  however— and 
I  wait  to  hear  them  disproved — ^what 
a  lamentable  picture  do  they  preset 
of  the  result  of  that  policy  which  was 
to  have  raised  Great  Britain  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  commercial  pros- 
perity, and  to  have  carried  peace, 
happiness,  and  plenty  to  every  fire- 
side throughout  the  landl  We  see 
around  us,  instead,  a  prostrate  agri- 
culture, a  depressed  shipping  interest^ 
complaining  shopkeepers,  and  a  mass 
of  abject  poverty  in  the  bye-streets, 
alleys,  and  courts  of  pm  large  towns, 
grovelling  in  squalor  and  ignorance, 
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and  already  becoming  initiated  into 
the  beginnings  of  crime,  which  ought 
not  to  exist  in  any  Christian  country. 
Why,  if  the  success  of  our  Free-Trade 
policy  is  a  fact,  have  we  been  told,  by 
f'ree-Trade  organs,  of  men  toiling  in 
fever-tainted  cellars  and  garrets  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours  per  day,  to 
earn  only  a  miserable  subsistence ;  or 
of  women  plying  their  needles  during 
the  long  and  weary  watches  of  the 
night,  and  yet  only  enabled  to  exist 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  virtue  ?  Why 
are  outrage,  incendiarism,  and  mnr* 
der  stalkUig  abroad  throughout  the 
land  ?  Why  are  our  gaols  and  union 
workhouses  not  emptied,  and  a  pros- 
perous and  contented  population  not 


lifting  up  their  hands  to  Heaven,  in 
praises  and  thanksgiving  for  bless- 
ings conferred?  Free  Trade  was  to 
have  brought  about  <fttisresnlt.  Under 
its  humanising  and  beneficent  influ- 
ence, there  was  not  to  have  been  an 
unemployed  man,  woman,  or  child 
within  these  realms.  It  has  fiUled, 
however,  in  realisuig  its  profuse  pro- 
mises to  these  and  other  dasses ;  and 
I  more  than  fear,  I  beHevey  that  before 
very  many  months  pass  over  their 
heaids,  its  selfish  authors  will  have  to 
confess,  in  humiliation  before  the  world, 
that  it  has  failed  even  in  bringing 
what  worldly  minds  consider  a  bless- 
ing to  their  own  doors. 


H0USSATE*8  SKETCHES  AND  ESSAYS. 


The  title  of  M.  Ars^ne  Houssaye's 
volume  is  not  to  be  literally  under- 
stood. There  is  more  in  it  than  falls 
at  first  upon  the  tympanum  of  our 
intelligence.  The  scene  and  action  of 
the  b<K>k  are  by  no  means  restricted 
to  academic  groves  and  theatrical 
green-rooms.  Its  author  allows  him- 
self greater  latitude.  Adopting  a  trite 
motto,  he  declares  the  world  a  stage. 
His  philosophers  and  actresses  com- 
prise a  multitude  of  classes  and 
characters ;  he  finds  them  everywhere. 
Artists  and  thinkers,  women  of  fashion 
and  frequenters  of  courts,  the  lover  of 
science  and  the  favoured  of  wit  and 
beauty  —  the  majority  of  all  these, 
according  to  his  fantastical  preface, 
are  philosophers  and  actresses.  Only 
on  the  stage  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  he 
maliciously  remarks,  few  actresses 
and  philosophers  are  to  be  found. 

To  a  good  book  a  title  is  a  matter 
of  minor  moment.  It  was  doubtless 
difficult  to  find  one'exactly  appropriate 
to  a  volume  so  desultory  and  varied 
as  that  of  M.  Houssaye.  In  the  one 
selected  he  has  studied  antithetical 
effect,  as  his  countrymen  are  prone  to 
do ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  his  choice,  which  was  perhaps  as 
good  as  could  be  made.  Philosophers 
certainly  figure  in  his  pages— often  in 
pursuits  and  situations  in  which  few 
would  expect  to  find  them ;  actresses. 


too,  are  there— actresses  as  they  were 
in  France  a  century  ago,  rivalling, 
in  fashion,  luxury,  and  elegance,  the 
highest  ladies  of  the  court,  who,  on 
their  part,  often  vied  with  them  in 
dissipation  and  extravagance.  But 
M.  Houssaye  is  a  versatile  and  excnr- 
sive  genius,  loving  change  of  subject, 
scene,  and  century;  and  he  skips  gaily 
down  the  stream  of  time,  from  the 
days  of  Plato  and  Aspasla  to  our 
own,  pausing  here  and  there,  as  the 
fancy  takes  him,  to  cull  a  fiower,  point 
a  moral,  or  tell  a  tale.  Thus  have 
accumulated  a  series  of  pleasantly 
desultory  papers  —  neither  historyt 
biography,  criticism,  nor  romance, 
butcompoundedofallfour;  thoroughly 
French  in  tone  and  spirit,  and  in  some 
instances  rather  free  and  irreverent, 
but  always  lively  and  graceful,  and 
often  sparkling  with  e«pnV,  that  subtle 
essence  which  may  be  so  much  better 
illustrated  than  defined.  M.  Hous- 
saye^s  aim  in  these  sketches — for 
evidently  he  had  an  aim  beyond  the 
one  he  alleges  of  pastime  for  his 
leisure  hours— seems  to  have  bee» 
to  discourse  of  persons  rather  cele- 
brated than  known,  whose  names  and 
works  are  familiar  to  all,  but  with 
whose  characters  and  histories  few  are 
much  acquainted.  To  the  mass  of 
readers,  his  book  will  have  the  charm 
of  freshness ;  the  student  and  the  man 
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of  letters,  who  have  already  dmnk  at 
the  springs  whence  M.  Honssaye 
has  derived  his  inspiration  and  mate- 
rials, will  pardon  any  lack  of  novdty 
for  the  sake  of  the  spirit  and  origina- 
lity of  the  treatment. 

A  few  of  M.  Honssaye^s  essays  may 
possibly  have  been  suggested  by 
recently-pnblished  works,  and  this 
is  likely  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  first,  a  short  paper  entitled  Scar' 
ram's  Hause^  which  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  first  seen  the  li|fht 
in  some  oritical  periodical,  as  a  kmd 
of  review  of  the  Dnke  de  Noailles' 
Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Mamtenon. 
At  the  present  day,  both  in  France 
and  England,  the  reviewer  has  in 
great  measure  disappeared,  and  become 
merged  in  the  essayist ;  and  articles, 
nominally  reviews,  often  contain 
scarcely  a  reference  to  the  works  they 
profess  to  take  for  a  theme.  The 
system  is  frequently  more  advantage- 
ous to  the  public  than  saUsfoctory  to 
authors.  ScorroiCs  House  is  succeeded 
by  a  sprightly  sketch,  divided  into 
chapters,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
dialogne,  called  VoUaire  and  Made- 
moisSie  de  Lwry^  having  for  its  subject 
the  amours  A  the  philosopher  of 
Femey.  It  is  excellent  of  its  dass, 
a  little  decollete^  as  befits  the  pe- 
riod at  which  its  incidents  occurred ; 
but  commendable  as  a  specimen  of 
French  literary  grace  and  skill. 
Cotemporary  in  date,  and  somewhat 
of  the  same  family,  is  the  biographical 
sketch  of  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle 
Gaussin,  for  whom  Voltaire  wrote  the 
part  of  Zaire,  one  of  the  best  of  his 
creations,  and  to  whom  he  so  far 
sacrificed  his  exorbitant  self-love  as  to 
attribute  to  her  (in  madrigals,  whose 
wit  and  neatness  are  more  remarkable 
than  their  poetical  merits^  the  success 
of  more  than  one  of  his  tragedies. 
The  celebrated  dancer.  La  Camargo, 
who  turned  so  many  heads,  and 
squandered  such  vast  fortunes,  was 
wont  to  boast,  with  or  without  reason, 
of  thirty-six  quarters  of  nobility. 
Madeleine  Gaussin  could  make  no 
suc^  aristocratic  pretensions.  Her 
&ther  was  coachman  to  Baron  the 
comedian ;  her  mother  was  cook  to 
Mademoiselle  Lecouvreur,  an  actress 
at  the  Iheatre  Fran^ais.  Her  first 
public  appearance  was  in  tableaux 
vwants — a  kind  of  exhibition  to  which 


her  personal  charms,  her  expressive 
mouth  and  eyes,  and  the  grace  of  aU 
her  movements,  gave  great  vogue. 
Abandoning  this  dumb  show  for  a 
higher  style  of  performance,  she  began 
her  theatrical  career,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  by  provinciid 
engagements.  Her  adventures  during 
these  country  rambles  are  said  to  have 
been  many,  but  no  indiscreet  pen  has 
recorded  them.  One  thing  certain  is 
that,  when  she  returned  to  Paris,  she 
lacked  not  experience,  either  as  a  wo- 
man or  an  actress.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  capital  took  place  on  the 
boards  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise,  the 
28th  April  1731.  The  characteristics  of 
her  actmg  were  deep  passion  and  great 
versatility,  rapid  transitions  from 
tears  to  joy,  from  gaiety  and  folly  to 
fury  or  grief.  For  ten  years — an 
eternity  for  a  theatrical  reign — she 
was  queen  of  the  stage,  and  Paris 
bowed  before  her  throne.  Courtiers 
and  clergy,  burgesses  and  lawyers, 
men  of  the  sword  and  men  of  the  pen, 
all  were  deep  in  love  with  La  Gaussin. 

*'  Ce  n'est  pu  moi  qu*on  applaadit, 
C^est  Tout  qu*oii  aime  et  qa*on  «dmire, 
Et  Toos  damnez,  chamMnte  Alzire, 
Tons  ceux  que  Goxnum  convertit.** 

Thus  wrote  Voltaire,  after  her  bril- 
liant success  in  the  part  of  Alzire. 
But  her  triumph  was  in  that  of  In^, 
in  La  Motte*s  celebrated  tragedy.  A 
line  occurs  in  it — 

*<  Toat  Paris,  pour  In^s,  a  les  yeox  de  Don 
P6dre.'' 

One  can  imagine  the  thunder  of  ap- 

?lause  which  this  drew  down  firom  the 
Parisian  audience,  ever  apt  to  seize 
an  allusion.  Toumi^res  painted  La 
Gaussin  in  this  part :  I^  Motte  had 
the  line  inscribed  in  golden  letters 
upon  the  fhune  of  the  portrait.  Need- 
less to  say,  when  her  lovers  com- 
prised a  whole  public,  that  aspirants 
to  her  good  graces  were  many.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  few 
troubled  themselves  about  the  vhrtue 
of  an  actress,  or  thought  the  worse 
of  her  for  having  none.  Madeleine 
chose  to  take  life  lightly,  and  to  obey 
each  breeze  of  fancy  or  caprice :  re- 
versing the  proverb  of  her  country, 
she  loved  a  golden  girdle  better  than 
faur  fame.  She  had  an  independent 
spirit,  and  the  proudest  were  fain  to 
present  themselves  before  her  as  sup- 
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pliants,  not  as  conqnerors.  Richelieu, 
the  presmnptuoos  roue  of  the  Regency, 
albeit  miiiBed  to  defeat,  saw  his 
homage  disdained  bj  the  capricious 
dUnOanie,  Dissolute  though  she  was, 
this  Magdalen  of  the  foot-lamps 
still  had  a  heart,  and  Imew  how  to 
prize  passion  and  sincerity.  There 
was  a  reason  for  Richelien's  repulse, 
other  than  his  cavalier  and  confident 
mode  of  snmnionlng  the  garrison. 
What  that  reason  was  we  shall  learn 
by  accompanying  M.  Honssaye  into 
the  boudoir  of  the  actress — slippery 
ground,  it  must  be  admitted,  biit 
trodden  by  him  with  eautions  and 
delicate  steps.  One  morning  Made- 
moiselle Gaussin'a  maid  brought  to 
her  bedside  her  chocolate,  her  naucellei 
h  la  mam,  (the  newspaper  of  that 
day,)  and  the  following  letter : — 

^^  ^  Mademoiselle,  —  I  am  a  poor 
law-student,  whose  happiness  your 
eyes  have  for  ever  destroyed.  I  must 
throw  myself  at  your  foet,  and  die 
there  for  love  of  you.  I  saw  you 
yesterday  in  Zaire  I  You  are  so 
beautiful  that  I  heard  not  a  word.  I 
have  passed  the  night  beneath  your 
windows,  unwitting  of  the  weather. 
For  pity*s  sake,  grant  me  life  or 
death.  Vour  lackey  refuses  to  admit 
me.  I  will  not  wait  in  your  ante- 
room. Give  orders  for  my  admit- 
tance. When  you  see  me  so  simple, 
or  so  sublime  in  my  folly,  you  will  be 
moved  to  tears  or  to  laughter — my 
life  or  my  death.  BaonoiJ.* 

*^  Mademoiselle  €raussin  read  the 
letter  thrice.  ^  He  is  mad,*  said  she ; 
and  she  rang  her  beU.  'Jacque- 
linetteP  'Mademoiselle?'  'What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  * 

"  Jacqnelinette  lauehed.  '  Ah  t 
Mademoiselle,  he  might  well  turn 
your  head,  but  the  wrong  way.' 
'  He  is  ugly,  then  ? '  '  Oh !  no.  But 
his  dress  I  You  would  expire  of 
laughter.  He  has  been  here  already 
three  or  four  times  this  morning,  as 
if  we  got  up  with  the  sun.'  *  His 
letter  is  very  pretty.'  '  If  he  returns, 
what  shall  we  tell  him  ? '  « Tell  him 
to  write  me  more  letters.' 

''Bagnol^  returned.  He  made  a 
great  disturbance  at  the  door,  but 
could  not  effect  an  entrance.  Then 
he  placed  himself  on  sentry  at  the 


foot  of  the  staircase,  to  catch  the 
actress  as  she  went  out.  When  noon 
came,  and  she  had  not  appeared,  he 
went  into  the  Oafi  Procope  to  write 
her  a  second  letter.  Whilst  he  was 
writing,  she  went  out.  That  day 
she  p^ormed  in  HU  OrmU.  Be- 
tween the  acts,  aa  she  was  receiving, 
in  the  green-room,  her  usual  tribute 
of  bouquets  and  compHmenta,  Bagnol^, 
still  madder  than  the  n^t  before, 
rushed  in  and  threw  hinradf  at  her 
feet,  upsetting  Pont-de-Yesle  on  his 
way.  There  were  five-and-twentr 
persons  in  the  gceen-fOMs.  Bsgnole, 
in  the  violence  of  his  passion,  saw 
none  but  Madeleine  Graussio.  'I 
love  you,'  he  exclaimed  in  agitated 
tones,  as  be  kneeled  before  her ;  '  and 
I  will  tell  you  so  wherever  you  go.' 

''Mademoiselle  Gaussin  rose,  fmd 
would  have  escaped,  but  Bagnol^ 
detained  her  by  the  arm.  A  young 
man,  the  Marquis  of  Im^court,  ad- 
dressed him  sharply,  and  endeavoured 
to  release  the  actress  by  force;  but 
Bagnol^  was  not  to  be  repulsed. 
Meanwhile  Mademoisello  G«us8in, 
offended  though  she  was  by  thisstrange 
conduct,  took  notice  of  the  student's 
face.  It  was  a  handsome  fkce— very 
pale,  and  very  expressive,  and  beam- 
ing with  intellect.  It  waa  as  if  illu- 
mined with  the  light  of  youth  and 
poetry.  'Do  you  know  be  has  a 
charming  countenance!'  said  the 
actress  to  the  Marquis  of  Im^eonrt, 
who  was  afterwards  her  lover.  '  Ma 
fair  cried  the  Marquis,  *  I  wash  my 
hands  of  the  business.'  And  he  let 
Bagnol^go. 

"  Just  then  the  soldiers  on  guard 
at  tiie  Theatre  Francais  came  in  to 
seize  the  intruder.  Under  the  potent 
spell  of  a  relenting  glance  from  Made- 
moiselle Gaussin,  he  suifored  himself 
to  be  led  like  a  drunken  man  to  the 
barracks  of  the  Luxemburg.  His 
fother,  a  wine-seller  at  I^a  Rap^, 
was  sent  for ;  believing  his  son  mad, 
or  on  the  brink  of  all  the  follies  of  the 
prodigal  son,  be  conveyed  him  under 
escort  to  the  prison  of  St  Lazare. 
But  the  next  di^  the  love-stricken 
youth  escaped  through  a  window,  and 
was  off  to  the  Theatre  Francais.  This 
time  he  waited  till  Mademoiselle 
Gkmssin  came  by.  When  she  got 
out  of  her  phaeton,  he  again  throw 
himself  at  her  f%^.    '  I  was  deter- 
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miaed  to  see  yon  again/  cried  be, 
pasaioaatelj. 

»(«Bnt  be  not  angry/  continued 
Bagnol^  allowing  her  a  dagger.  ^  All 
will  soon  be  over.'  *  You  are  a  child/ 
replied  the  actress,  taking  his  hand  to 
take  away  the  dagger;  'rise,  and 
talk  not  of  death.  I  am  not  so  cruel 
as  all  that  If  I  mu9t  love  yon,  so  be 
it — I  w^  love  you.* 

*^Poor  Bagnol^  was  so  violently 
overjoyed  at  these  unexpected  words, 
and  at  the  tender  accents  of  that 
musical  voice,  that  be  sauk  fainting 
upon  the  pavement.  Madeleine 
Gaussin  raised  bis  head  and  called  her 
footaian,  who  took  him  in  his  arms 
and  carried  him  into  the  CM  Procope, 
followed  by  the  actress  herself. 

^^Piron  and  Boissy  were  in  the 
,  coifee-honse.  '  A  circle  was  formed 
rouid  the  actress,  who  related,  with 
her  nsnal  nofre^  simplicity,  the  story 
of  the  student's  madness.  Piron,who 
at  thai  time  bad  never  been  in  love, 
approached  the  young  man,  and  re« 
spectftdlv  bowed  to  him.  *^  Acade- 
micians,' said  he  to  Boissy,  ^  do  hom- 
age to  Wisdom,  who  is  sterile;  for 
my  part,  I  imitate  Erasmus,  and 
Sfllnte  Folly,  wandering  whithersoever 
her  heart  leads  her.' " 

We  break  off  our  translation  in 
discouragement.  It  is  not  possiUe  to 
render,  scarcely  to  imitate,  sketches  so 
thoroughly  French  as  these,  nor  can 
their  merit  and  animation  be  appre- 
ciated in  an  English  version.  Derived 
in  snbstance—^riiaps  in  parts  almost 
verbatim — from  the  memoirs,  letters, 
and  fumveUes  h  ia  ntam  of  the  time, 
they  bring  vividly  before  us  the  tone, 
sentimento,  and  manners  of  Fr^ch 
society  a  hundred  years  ago,  transport- 
ing us  for  the  time  amongst  the  sen- 
tentious wito,  coquettish  actresses,  and 
dissolute  aristocracy  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Poor  Bagnol^'s  happiness  was 
of  very  brief  duration.  La  Gaussin  did 
not  pride  herself  on  constancy.  Indeed 
her  reputation  was  about  as  bad  as  it 
could  be,  but  it  was  redeemed,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  not  very  fastidious  public,  by 
her  wit  and  originality.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  audience  at  the  CanUdie 
Fnmfom  thought  fit  to  give  her  a 
gentle  hint.  At  the  first  pmormance 
of  Destonches'  comedy.  La  Force  du 
Natwrtly  when  the  line — 

**  /•  erotf  qn*  de  sa  Tie  elle  ne  din  noM  ** 


was  spoken,  as  applied  to  the  cha- 
racter she  represented,  the  whole 
audience  burst  out  langhiug.  She 
had  her  good  qualities ;  she  was  dis- 
interested and  capable  of  generous 
acts.  To  her  personal  attractions, 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  whOst  severely 
criticising  her  dramatic  abilities,  has 
borne  ready  witness.  ^^  Mademoiselle 
Graussin,"  she  says,  ^^had  the  most 
beautiful  head,  the  most  touching 
voice;  her  whole  aspect  was  noble, 
all  her  movements  had  an  infantine 
grace  which  was  irresistible."  There 
is  a  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Gaussin 
in  the  green-room  at  the  TheeOre 
Frcmqais — *'  more  or  less  authentic," 
says  M.  Houssaye.  It  represents  her 
as  a  pretty  woman  with  rouge  and 
powder,  with  a  considerable  disphiy 
of  white  and  well'tumed  shoulders, 
and  is  attributed  to  the  brush  of 
Nattier. 

The  latter  di^s  of  Madeleine 
Gaussin— the  type  of  the  French 
actress  of  the  eighteenth  century- 
were  as  unhappy  as  the  severest 
moralist  could  desire.  The  flush  of 
youth  and  fashion  past,  the  wreath 
of  mingled  roses  and  laurels  fell  from 
her  brow.  In  the  green-room  she  was 
no  longer  the  centre  of  an  admiring 
c^xde.  The  century  was  tummg  to 
more  serious  things.  Her  lovers 
became  phOosophers— from  rakes  that 
they  had  been ;  and  La  Graussin,  as 
if  emulating  their  metamorphosis, 
took  to  virtuous  living.  She  was 
nearly  fifty,  according  to  theatrical 
chronicles,  when  she  conceived  a 
sudden  and  violent  desire  to  end  her 
days  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony. 
Alas  the  day  and  the  resolve  I  She, 
who  had  lived  on  terms  of  equality 
with  dukes  and  philosophers,  with  a 
Richelieu  and  a  Helvetius,  married 
an  ex-dancer,  a  Mr  Toalaigo,  who 
was  jealous  of  the  past  and  beat  her 
for  the  lovers  of  her  youth.  Doubtiess 
it  was  the  best  match  her  damaged  > 
reputation  and  mature  age  would 
allow  her  to  make.  Her  husband 
bought  a  country-house  in  Berry. 
"It  is  related,"  says  M.  Houssaye, 
"  that,  during  a  season  passed  at  this 
famous  chateau,  she  met  her  dear 
Bagnol^  who  had  loved  her  so 
sincerely,  but  whom  she  had  not  taken 
time  to  love.  Bagnol^  had  become 
a  rural  philosopher,  addicted  to  fidd« 
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eports  and  to  meditations  on  tlie 
▼icissitudes  and  vanities  of  haman 
life.  'Ah!  Bagnol^I  Bagnol^I' 
cried  sbe,  throwing  herself  into  his 
arms,  Mt  was  yon,  and  not  the 
others.*  *Trae,'  said  Bagnol4, 
taming  pale,  '  bat  it  is  now  too  late 
to  rest  upon  a  heart  that  no  longer 
beats  for  yoa.'  She  retamed  to  her 
husband,  more  disconsolate  than  ever. 
Toalaigo  was  so  obliging  as  to 
take  his  departure  for  the  other 
world.  Bnt  what  remained  to  her 
in  this  one?  Her  eyes— wherewith 
to  contemplate  the  solitude  which 
reigns  around  those  who  have  lived 
too  much  in  a  crowd.** 

Poor  Madeleine  Gaussin  did  not 
long  sarvive  her  husband.  She,  who 
had  had  four  horses  to  her  carriage, 
who  had  been  sung  by  Voltaire  and 
adored  by  all  Paris,  died  penniless 
and  friendless.  It  were  something 
if  her  fate  deterred  from  the  lilse 
follies  others  of  her  heedless  class. 
But  its  efficacy  as  a  warning  may 
fairly  be  doubted.  La  Guimara,  who 
succeeded  La  Gaussin,  had  an  equally 
brilliant  career,  an  equally  wretched 
end. 

A  lover  of  art,  M.  Honssaye  is 
never  more  felkftous  than  when 
writing  of  painters ;  analysing  their 
genius,  tracing  their  struggles,  ex- 
hibiting their  eccentricities.  There 
is  not  in  his  volume  a  more  carious 
aiid  interesting  section  than  that  in 
which,  under  the  fanciful  heading 
of  an  Epopde  Ccamavalesqve^  he  has 
brought  together  the  most  salient 
incidents  and  adventures  in  the  sin- 

gilar  life  of  Jacques  Callot,  that 
ofifmann  of  the  graver,  whose  pro- 
ductions are  marked  with  so  distinct 
and  extraordinary  a  stamp  of  indivi- 
duality and  genius.  Callot  has  always 
appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most 
striking  artistical  physiognomies  of  his 
own  or  periiiaps  of  any  century. 
Little  known  at  the  present  day 
except  by  his  works,  his  memoirs 
would  be  a  task  well  worthy  of  an 
industrious  and  talented  biographer — 
worthy,  too,  to  occupy  more  space 
than  M.  Honssaye  has  allotted  to 
them.  This  gentleman  has  not 
attempted  a  finished  portrait,  but  a 
bold  and  graphic  sketch,  after  tlie 
manner  of  Callot  himself.  Hb  touch 
is  broad  and  masterly,  and  the  effects 


produced  are  powerful  and  impressive. 
His  six  short  chapters  oh  Jacques 
Callot  are  studies,  which  win  be  found 
of  no  slight  use  by  any  subsequent 
artist  who  may  undertake  the  subject 
on  a  larger  scale.  And  to  the  romance- 
writer  who  should  select  Callot  as  a 
hero — and  a  better  figure  round  which 
to  group  fiction  is  sciux»ly  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  artistical  annals  of  the  middle 
ages~M.  Hou8saye*s  essay  will  be 
invaluable  as  a  magazine  of  indica- 
tions, incidents,  and  suggestions. 

Nancy,  the  once  famous  capital 
of  the  powerfhl  dukes  of  Lorraine, 
was  the  cradle  and  the  grave  of 
Callot.  At  the  present  day  a  viator 
to  that  decayed  town,  gazing  upon 
its  dull  streets,  and  upon  the  smiling 
and  peaceitil  landscape  that  surrounds 
them,  might  well  wonder  whence  the  . 
great  engraver  derived  his  inspiration 
— ^where  he  found  all  those  wild  and 
fantastical  figures,  those  gipsies  and 
banditti,  sddiers,  mendicants,  and 
sorcerers,  who  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
manner  of  picturesque  rags  and 
eccentric  costumes,  strolling,  thieving, 
drinking,  fighting,  begging,  and  con- 
jurbg  through  the  many  hundred 
pages  of  his  fancifhl  works.  But  if 
Callot  was  born  in  Nancy,  he  went 
out  into  the  world  as  an  adventurer 
at  an  age  when  most  children  have 
scarce  left  the  nursery ;  if  the  latter 
years  of  his  short  life  were  passed  in 
domestic  retirement,  the  earlier  ones 
were  a  series  of  strange  wanderings 
and  romantic  episodes.  Nor  was 
Nancy  an  unsuitable  birth-place  for 
an  artist,  at  the  date  when  he  came 
into  the  world.  Its  historical  and 
military  associations  were  numerous, 
its  rank  amongst  the  cities  more  than 
respectable,  its  buildings  ancient  and 
picturesque.  Of  one  of  these  we 
will  borrow  a  description  from  M. 
Honssaye. 

*^  If  you  would  glance  with  me  at 
the  curious  childhood  of  Callot,  re- 
build, by  the  aid  of  your  historical 
associadons,  at  Nancy,  near  the  old 
Hijiel  de  Marqtte^  a  somewhat  lofty 
house- front,  its  door  and  wmdows 
ornamented  with  carvings  rusted  by 
the  rain  and  corroded  by  the  moon- 
beams. Between  the  two  windows 
of  the  ground-floor  is  a  stone  bench 
for  beggars  and  pilgrims;  on  the 
first  floor  are  two  casements — that  is 
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to  say,  8io^e  crosses—each  forming 
four  openings ;  on  the  second  floor, 
two  attic  windows  open  In  the 
roof  above  the  gutter ;  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  moss,  a  few  tufts  of  grass, 
a  stray  flower  sown  by  the  wind  or 
by  a  bird ;  on  the  summit  of  the  roof 
is  one  tall  chimney,  which  continually 
smokes.  At  the  two  casements  we 
may  catch  a  glimpse  now  and  then, 
as  in  a  frame,  of  a  mother*s  gentle 
and  itnxious  features,  or  of  a  father*s 
grave  and  dignified  countenance — the 
father  and  mother  of  Callot,  Jean 
Callot,  and  Ren^e  Brunehault.  At 
the  upper  windows  we  behold  a  young 
family.  Joyous  and  heedless ;  presently, 
amongpt  these  young  children,  we 
recognise  Jacques  Callot  by  his 
proud  and  inquisitive  gaze,  which 
already  scans  everything,  and  fixes 
itself  on  you  and  me,  as  if  he  found  us 
worthy  of  his  gallery. 

*^  On  entering  this  house,  we  find 
it  furnished  in  a  severe  style,  in 
harmony  with  the  pale  light  that 
penetrates  through  the  little  lozenge- 
shaped  panes :  walnut-tree  presses, 
a  desk  for  pc^er,  an  ebony  crucifix 
surmounted  with  consecrated  garlands, 
amongst  which  the  spider  has  never 
time  to  spin  his  web,  settees  in  carved 
oak,  gothic  tables  with  twisted  feet, 
a  vast  chimney  over  which  hangs  an 
ornamented  mirror ;  npon  the  mantle- 
shelf  silver  goblets,  handsome  in  form 
and  ample  in  contents,  chiselled  in  a 
century  when  men  knew  how  to 
drink  ;  between  the  two  casements 
a  gothic  dock,  on  the  shelves  of  the 
press  a  brilliant  display  of  pewter 
vessels,  earthem  pots  embellished 
with  wreaths,  and  a  beautiful  cup  of 
Bohemian  glass.  At  the  first  glance 
we  perceive  Jean  Callot,  in  velvet 
breeches,  all  puffed  and  slashed,  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  deep  in  thought,  or 
Ren^  Brunehault,  seated  at  the 
chimney-comer  and  busy  with  her 
distaff." 

In  such  a  house  as  this  was  Callot 
born,  in  1593.  His  grandfather, 
Claude  Callot,  a  valiant  man  at 
arms,  was  ennobled,  for  his  good 
services,  by  Charles  III.,  dulsi  of 
Lorraine,  and  married  a  grand-niece 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  Claude's  son,  Jean, 
married  Ren^  Brunehault,  daughter 
of  the  physician  of  the  Duchess 
Christina  of  Denmark.    Ren^  was 
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a  good  and  simple-hearted  woman, 
formed  for  the  duties  of  a  mother. 
She  had  eleven  children.  Jacqnesi 
the  youngest  of  the  sons,  was  her 
Benjamin.  The  death  of  all  her 
daughters  redoubled  her  tenderness 
for  him.  Jean  Callot,  the  father, 
was  herald-at-arms  to  the  duke  of 
Lomune,  and  was  prouder  of  his 
post  than  the  duke  of  his  duchy.  Hia 
elder  sons  having  entered  other  pro- 
fessions, he  intended  Jacques  to 
succeed  him,  and  began  to  teach  him, 
at  the  age  of  eight  years,  to  draw  and 
illuminate  coats  of  arms.  The  child's 
passion  for  drawing  was  so  ardent, 
that,  at  school,  when  learning  to 
write,  he  made  a  picture  of  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  A  was  the 
gable  of  his  father's  house,  B  was 
the  neighbour's  weathercock,  and  so 
on  with  the  other  letters.  His  mother 
encouraged  him  in  his  pictorial  ca- 
prices :  there  had  been  artists  in  her 
family,  amongst  others  an  uncle,  a 
pupil  of  Holbein.  Ren^  loved  art, 
and  had  little  sympathy  with  her 
husband's  dry  genealogical  investiga- 
tions. She  had  store  of  tales  and 
anecdotes  touching  the  old  masters^ 
and  these  she  lov^  to  impart  to  her 
darling  boy,  as  he  stood  attentively 
and  thoughtfully  by  her  chair,  his 
hands  clasped  in  hers,  the  sunbeams 
streaming  through  the  deep  embrasures 
of  the  windows  and  gilding  his  long 
fair  hair.  All  she  told  iilm  sunk  deep 
into  the  child's  retentive  memory,  and 
he  would  ponder  it  afterwards  when 
alone,  and  whilst  gazing  from  his 
window  over  the  green  meadows  that 
surround  Nancy,  or,  more  to  his  taste, 
watching  the  advent  of  some  detach- 
ment of  irregular  soldiers,  or  band  of 
minstrels  or  ropedanccrs,  or  of  some 
pilgrim  in  tattered  mantle  bedecked 
with  scallop  shells  and  artificial 
flowers,  with  boxwood  rosaries  and 
leaden  medallions.  In  France,  and 
out  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1600,  idmost 
all  theatrical  performances  were  in 
the  open  air.  Those  were  the  palmy 
days  of  jugglers,  buffoons,  and  charla- 
tans of  all  kinds,  and  these  were  young 
Callot's  favourite  subjects.  Bom  a 
master  of  the  grotesque,  he  would 
seat  himself  on  the  ground,  produce 
paper  and  pencil  fi'om  his  schoolboy's 
satchel,  and  Jot  down,  in  a  f<^*-' 
bold  touches,  the  characteristic  or 
3a 
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of  some  bear-leader,  morris-dancer, 
or  cop-and-ball  player,  who  was 
pursuing  his  vocation  at  the  street 
comer.  When  snch  models  were 
wanting,  he  would  pass  long  hours  in 
churches,  before  old  frescoes,  painted 
windows  and  quaint  carvings ;  pene- 
trating, in  the  ardour  of  his  artistic 
curiosity,  into  monasteries  and  man- 
filons,  and  even  into  the  palace  of  the 
dukes  of  Lorraine — ^his  only  passport 
his  pretty  ftice,  set  off  by  his  waving 
curls,  and  by  the  rich  Flanders  lace 
with  which  Ben^  loved  to  adorn  his 
doublet  But,  even  at  this  early  age, 
all  went  not  smoothly  with  the  child- 
artist.  Enconraged  by  his  mother^s 
smiles,  on  the  other  hand  he  had  to 
endure  his  father's  frowns  and  re- 
proaches. The  old  herald  could  not 
appreciate  the  promise  of  his  young- 
est bom.  "  You  are  unworthy  of  ray 
name  and  office,"  he  would  say  to  the 
boy,  just  returned  from  playing 
truant  in  a  gipsy's  tent  or  before  a 
stroller's  platform.  **  You  are  but  a 
mountebank.  How  do  you  suppose 
the  Grand-duke  can  ever  intrust  you 
with  his  genealogical  records?  In- 
stead of  studying  the  heraldic  history 
of  the  nobility  of  our  country,  and 
doing  justice  to  each  according  to  his 
arms  and  deeds,  you  would  illustrate 
the  history  of  juggling;  to  you  the 
greatest  duke  would  be  the  greatest 
ropedancer.  I  despair  of  you,  re- 
bellious child!  with  your  vagabond 
propensities  you  will  end  amongst 
mountebanks."  And  the  venerable 
Jean  Callot  walked  solemnly  into 
his  study.  Ren^  wept  whilst  ad- 
monishing her  son  diligently  to  study 
the  noble  science  of  heraldry;  and 
then  she  dressed  him  in  his  best 
suit  and  hurried  him  off  to  mass,  for 
which  he  was  habitually  late.  And 
the  boy  wept  too,  but  soon  he  dried 
his  tears,  and  glanced  at  his  new 
clothes,  and  thought  how  well  they 
would  do  for  the  joumey  to  Italy,  of 
which  be  had  so  often  dreamed.  He 
continued  to  dream  of  it,  until,  one 
day,  when  he  was  not  yet  quite 
twelve  years  old,  he  set  out,  alone,  on 
foot,  without  baggage  and  with  a 
light  purse,  but  hopeftil  and  joyful, 
and  confident  that  his  resources 
sufficed  for  a  joumey  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth. 
There  exist  but  imperii  records 


of  Callot's  first  jonmey.  Although 
gently  nurtured  and  accostomed  to  a 
mother's  care,  to  a  good  bed  and  a 
delicate  table,  he  seems  not  to  have 
felt  the  hardships  of  the  road,  but  to 
have  readily  contented  himself  with  a 
trass  of  straw  for  a  couch,  and,  for  a 
meal,  with  a  peasant's  mess  of  beans 
and  black  bread.  Did  he  pass  an 
orchard— he  stayed  his  stomach  with 
fruit ;  did  he  find  a  donkey  in  a  mea- 
dow, or  a  skiff  moored  to  the  river 
side,  he  jumped  on  the  one  or  into 
the  other,  rode  or  rowed  a  league  or 
two,  and  then  released  his  steed,  or 
turned  his  boat  adrift;.  When  detected 
in  such  irregular  appropriations,  his 
tender  years  and  his  good  looks  soon 
obtained  his  pardon.  In  this  manner 
he  got  to  Bile^  in  Switzerland.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  hay-harvest; 
every  stroke  of  the  scythe  made  a 
fragrant  bed  for  Callot.  To  suc^  a 
couch,  upon  a  certain  evening,  he  was 
about  to  consign  himself,  when  he 
heard  strains  of  music  which  reminded 
him  of  his  friends  the  ropedancers. 
Following  the  sound,  he  reached  a 
neighbouring  hamlet,  where  a  band  of 
gipsies,  attired  in  spangled  rags  and 
tawdry  tatters,  were  performing  a 
grotesque  dance  before  a  gaping  throng 
of  rustics.  The  red  rays  Of  the  setting 
sun  lighted  up  the  strange  group. 
Callot  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  two  young  girls 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  he  took  out  his 
paper  and  pencils,  without  which  he 
never  stirred,  and  began  to  sketch 
their  portraits.  Soon  a  number  of 
peasants  stood  round  him,  marvelling 
at  his  skill ;  th^i  came  some  of  the 
gipsies ;  and,  at  last,  the  subjects  of 
his  drawing.  The  gipsy  maidens 
were  enchanted  both  with  picture  and 
artist,  and  asked  the  pretty  boy  whi- 
ther he  was  going.  "  To  Rome," 
was  Callot's  unhesitating  replv.  **And 
we  to  Florence!  What  a  fortunate 
chance  I  What  a  charming  fellow- 
traveller  !"  "  Yes,"  said  Callot,  pro- 
ducing his  meagre  purse,  ^^bot  here 
is  all  I  have  for  travelling  expenses, 
and  my  dinner  to-day  was  none  of  the 
best."  ''  Poor  chUd !  let  m  take  him 
to  the  Auberge  Rouge^  where  supper 
and  bed  await  us — beans  in  milk,  and 
a  score  sheaves  of  wheaten  straw  on 
the  barn  floor.  Come,  the  sun  is  set^ 
our  waUets  are  Aili." 
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Thenceforward  Callot,  solemnly  ad- 
mitted into  the  gipej  family,  travelled 
with  them.  He  was  to  be  escorted 
safely  to  Florence,  in  consideration  of 
what  little  money  he  had  left,  and  on 
condition  of  paintmr  the  portraits  of 
the  entire  band,  both  bmte  and  hnman, 
without  any  exception.  In  this  strange 
company  he  traversed  Switzerland 
and  the  Alps,  and  entered  Italy,  that 
knd  of  promise  of  every  artist^  after 
six  weeks  of  strange  and  often  peril- 
oos  adventures.  Whaterer  the  risk 
of  the  boy's  moral  contamination  by 
his  lawless  and  licentious  aflsociates, 
as  an  ardst  he  matly  profited  by  that 
wild  and  ramming  journey,  some  of 
whose  episodes  afterwards  served  as 
the  first  subjects  of  his  graver.  After 
dancing,  fortune-telling,  and  begging 
in  the  towns,  it  was  the  gipsies'  custom 
to  retire  into  the  forests,  and  there 

gitch  their  touts  for  a  few  days,  dnr- 
1^  which  they  lived  by  rapine.  The 
object  of  these  halts  was  to  give  rest 
to  man  and  beast,  to  mend  their 
clothes,  wash  lace  and  linen,  file  span- 
gles, coin  money,  and  manufacture  the 
rude  jewellery,  necklaces,  rings  of  lead 
an^  copper,  buckles,  medals,  and  the 
like,  which  they  sold  to  the  peasant 
women.  Gallot  soon  found  that  life 
in  the  forest  was  at  least  as  pleasant  as 
in  the  hedge  taverns,  which  the  gipsies 
at  other  times  firequented.  Three  of 
the  gang  were  first-rato  sportnnen, 
and  contributed  abundance  of  game 
to  the  fd^fretco  kitohen.  Whilst  the 
elder  women  remained  at  the  bivouac, 
on  household  cares  intent,  Callot 
wandered  in  the  woods  with  the  two 
young  gipsy  girls,  collecting  feathers 
for  head-dresses,  and  berries  f<M*  neck- 
laces—gathering wild  fruits  for  the 
dessert  of  the  band,  and  making  fan- 
tastical sketohes  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
At  night  a  great  fire  was  lighted 
to  keep  off  prowling  animals ;  and 
the  gipsies,  sprawling  around  this  or 
beneath  the  tents,  told  each  other 
ffrotesque  stories  of  ghosts  and  mur- 
ders. The  nights  were  fireeh  in  the 
forest,  but  Callot  felt  not  the  cold, 
— so  great  was  the  care  taken  of  him 
by  his  two  protoctresses,  who  carried 
their  tender  solicitude  for  his  welfare 
80  fir  as  even  to  conceal  from  him  the 
acandalons  scenes  which  were  of  fire- 
quent  occurrence  in  their  disorderly 
camp. 


So  long  did  the  gipsies  linger  on 
their  way,  that,  after  passing  the 
Alps,  they  were  fain  to  hurry  on  to 
Florence,  not  to  be  too  lato  for  the 
fiiir  of  the  Madonna;  and  Callot  had 
little  time  allowed  him  to  examine 
the  palaces,  columns,  fountains,  and 
statues  of  Milan,  Parma,  and  Bol- 
ogna. He  was  dragged  away,  after 
a  hasty  glance,  daziled  and  enchanted. 
At  Florence,  his  delicato  oountonance 
and  noble  manners  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  a  Piedmontose  gentleman  in 
the  service  of  the  Grand-duke,  who 
observed  him  one  day  gazmg  earnest- 
ly at  the  sculpture  of  a  fountain,  whilst 
his  gipsy  companions  were  executing 
one  of  their  wild  dances,  and  doing 
their  best  to  wheedle  alms  from  the 
spectators.  The  gentleman  ques- 
tioned Callot,  at  fint  in  Italian,  after- 
wards in  bad  French,  but  in  a  more 
paternal  tone  than  the  boy  had  been 
accustomed  to  from  the  oM  herald  at 
Kancy.  Callot  told  him  his  history 
— how  he  had  set  out  one  fine  morn- 
ing, with  his  joyous  youth  and  his 
sanguine  hopes  for  sole  baggage ;  and 
how,  by  the  protection  of  Provid^ice 
and  of  the  kind-hearted  gipsies,  he 
had  got  thus  far  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
whither  he  was  going  to  study  the 
great  masters,  and,  if  H  pleased  God, 
to  become  a  great  mastor  himself. 
The  boy's  courage  and  strong  will 
greatly  interested  the  Grand-duke's 
officer,  who  took  him  straight  to  the 
studio  of  a  friend  of  his,  the  painter 
Canta  Gallina.  There,  on  his  recom- 
mendation, Callot' was  instantly  ad- 
mitted, and  remained  six  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  declared 
his  intontion  to  proceed  to  Rome. 
His  protector  began  to  think  there 
was  more  of  the  vagabond  than  of  the 
artist  in  his  composition.  Seeing 
him  resoluto,  however,  be  did  not 
oppose  his  design,  but  bought  him  a 
mule,  filled  him  a  portmanteau,  gave 
him  good  advice,  promised  to  go  and 
see  hmi  at  Rome,  and  bade  him  God 
speed. 

Without  accident,  Callot  reached 
the  gates  of  the  Etomal  City,  his 
near  approach  to  which  absorbed  his 
erery  thought.  So  engrossed  was  ho 
by  Uie  contomplation  of  the  grand 
spectade  before  him,  that  he  dropped 
his  rein  and  forgot  to  guide  his  mule. 
The  brute,  thus  left  at  liberty,  doselj 
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attached  itself  to  a  jackass  laden  with 
green  vegetables,  in  whose  rear  it 
paced  slowly  along,  mnnching  a 
copions  repast.  Jnst  then,  as  fate 
would  have  it,  some  traders  from 
Nancy,  quitting  Rome  upon  their 
homeward  journey,  met  Callot,  perched 
upon  his  mule,  gazing  at  the  city, 
and  completely  nnexpectant  of  the 
cudgelling  he  was  about  to  receive 
from  the  owner  of  the  vegetables, 
who  had  jnst  perceived  the  theft  of 
which  he  was  victim.  '*  Hallo !  Master 
Jacques  Callot,  whither  are  you  going?*' 
The  young  traveller  at  once  per- 
ceived the  danger  of  this  meeting. 
He  spurred  his  mule,  but  in  vain ; 
the  greens  were  too  attractive.  The 
worthy  traders,  who  had  witnessed 
the  affliction  of  his  family  when  he 
fled  from  Nancy,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  vowed  to  restore  him  to  his 
parents.  Tears  of  rage  and  piteous 
entreaties  were  alike  in  vain.  Callot 
was  compelled  to  bid  adieu  to  Rome 
before  he  had  entered  it. 

After  a  month^s  journey,  and  several 
fruitless  attempts  to  escape,  Callot 
reached  Nancy.  His  father  received 
him  with  a  lecture  on  playing  truant 
and  a  discourse  on  heraldic  science. 
But  Callot  was  only  prevented  by  his 
mother's  tears  from  setting  out  again 
immediately.  As  it  was,  no  great 
time  elapsed  before  he  was  again  on 
his  road  southwards,  coasting  the 
lake  of  Greneva  and  reaching  Italy 
through  Savoy.  There  Is  no  record 
of  this  second  journey.  All  that  is 
positively  known  is  that  he  led  an 
adventurous  life,  in  low  hostelries, 
often  in  the  company  of  pilgrims, 
bravoes,  strolling-players,  and  vaga- 
bonds of  all  sorts.  He  reached 
Turin  in  safety,  but  at  Turin  he 
unluckily  fell  in  with  his  eldest 
brother,  an  attorney,  who  was  travel- 
ing on  business.  For  the  second  time, 
poor  Callot  was  conducted  prisoner 
to  Nancy. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Callot  set  out 
on  Ills  thii^  journey  to  Rome,  this 
time  with  his  father's  sanction  and 
blessing,  and  in  the  suite  of  the  am- 
bassador deputed  to  inform  the  Pope 
of  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  duke  of 
Lorraine.  His  enthusiasm  for  the 
artistic  and  antiquarian  treasures  of 
Rome  was  not,  however,  of  very  long 
duration ;  soon  he  turned  his  atten- 


tion to  the  living  models  aronnd  him, 
and  was  better  pleased  when  sketch- 
ing some  picturesque  be^car  thao 
when  copying  Raphael's  Madonna. 
He  worked  under  several  masters, 
but  attended  only  to  the  inspirations 
of  his  own  genius.  His  taste  being 
for  slight  sketches,  and  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  multitude  of  objects  in 
a  very  small  space,  he  soon  became 
convinced  that  painting  was  not  his 
forte.  He  applied  himself  ardently  to 
engraving,  and  entered  the  studio  of 
Thomassin,  an  old  French  engraver 
established  at  Rome.  Engraving 
was  still  in  its  infancy ;  Albert  Durcr, 
Lucas  of  Leyden,  and  a  few  German 
artists,  were  all  who  had  made  any 
progress.  With  very  middling  talent, 
Thomassin  had  made  a  fortune  at 
Rome.  Callot  proved  a  treasure  to 
him.  Young  though  he  was,  he  had 
not  only  the  hand  to  execute,  but  tho 
fancy  to  create.  Soon  he  wearied  of 
constantly  engraving  the  heads  of 
ecstatic  saints;  and,  when  he  had  a 
little  liberty,  he  gave  the  reins  to  his 
memory  and  imagination,  calling  to 
mind  the  strollers,  lute  players,  Pun- 
chinellos, and  other  eccentric  s%!al 
varieties  with  whom  he  had  at  dif- 
ferent times  consorted.  In  this  man- 
ner he  planned,  and  perhaps  com- 
menced, some  of  his  fantastic  designs; 
but  of  the  works  he  actually  executed 
under  Thomassin,  the  Seven  Capital 
Sins,  after  a  Florentine  painter,  are 
almost  the  only  remarkable  ones. 

To  explain  Callot's  early  departure 
from  Rome,  M.  Houssaye  has  disin- 
terred from  an  old  work,  entitled  the 
Curiositis  Galanies,  published  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1687,  the  story  of  Le 
Tableau  Parlant,  the  substance  of 
which  may  be  told  in  a  few  lines. 
Thomassin,  the  French  engraver,  had 
married,  in  his  old  age,  a  young  and 
beautiful  Italian  wife,  for  whom,  iu 
his  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
he  had  fitted  up  an  apartment  in 
most  exquisite  taste — hoping,  by  the 
beauty  of  the  cage,  to  compensate 
the  captive  bird  for  the  declining 
years  of  her  mate. 

"  Notwithstanding  his  love  of  art, 
he  had  had  the  good  taste  to  hang  no 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  lady's 
chamber.  They  were  covered  with 
Venetian  mirrors,  which,  by  reflect- 
ing her,  formed  the  most  beautiful 
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pictares  possible.  For  what  finer 
pictare  can  there  be,  (Giorgione  is  of 
this  opinion)  than  a  beantifnl  Italian, 
in  full  dress  or  undress,  careless  and 
coquettish,  rising  np  or  lying  down  ? 
The  fnmitnre,  worthy  of  the  Signora, 
might  have  satisfied  the  caprices  of  a 
faToarite  snltana ;  the  richest  Torkey 
carpets,  the  porcelain  of  China,  thie 
fans  of  Spain,  the  gems  of  the  Indies, 
the  riches  of  all  countries,  were  col- 
lected in  this  profane  temple.  When 
I  say  that  Thomassin  had  had  the 
good  taste  to  exclude  pictures  from 
this  apartment,  I  mistake:  between 
two  mirrors  he  had  suspended,  guess 
what? — His  own  portrait.  It  was 
the  only  blemish  in  the  room.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  there 
the  good  old  engraver  was  only  tole- 
rated upon  canvass.  Madame  Tho- 
massin rarely  admitted  her  husband 
to  her  presence,  save  when  they  met 
in  the  picture  gallery,  or  when  she 
went  into  the  studio — to  see  Callot. 

**  Callot  was  then  twenty  years  of 
age,  handsome  and  pensive,  with  a 
well-trimmed  mustache,  and  wearing 
his  sword  with  good  grace.  He  loved 
luxury  in  all  things,  and  was  gallant 
in  his  dress  and  equipment ;  his 
velvet  doublet  disclosed  a  flood  of 
rich  lace ;  no  cavalier  in  Rome  wore 
finer  plumes  in  his  beaver." 

Callot  fell  in  love  with  the  beantifnl 
Bianca.  For  six  weeks  he  sighed  in 
silence,  his  eyes  alone  revealing  his 
passion.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
bribed  a  waiting-maid,  who  gave  him 
a  key  of  her  mistresses  apartments. 
The  key,  worthy  of  the  casket  it 
opened,  was  of  stiver,  richly  chiselled 
by  some  Cellini  of  the  time.  Callot, 
heeding  not  the  workmanship,  hurried 
to  the  chamber,  which  was  lighted  up 
by  a  golden  lamp.  Bianca  slept; 
Callot  glanced  furtively  around,  and 
started,  for  he  met  the  eyes  of  Tho- 
massin. It  was  but  the  portrait. 
Just  then  the  lady  awoke  quite  gently, 
as  from  a  pleasant  dream,  taxed  Callot 
with  audacity,  and  asked  if  he  had 
come  through  the  window.  On  his 
reply  that  he  had  come  through  the 
door,  she  bade  him  depart  as  he 
had  come.  Callot  demurred,  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  it.  The  sound 
of  the  kiss  was  lost  in  that  of  a 
voice.  The  lady  uttered  a  little  cry 
of  alarm ;  Callot  turned  his  head  un- 


easily. He  saw  nothing  unusual ;  his 
eyes  again  met  those  of  his  master's 
portrait.  ^^  I  should  not  wonder,"  said 
he,  smiling,  "  if  yonder  picture  were  to 
give  its  opinion."  And  with  unsea- 
sonable audacity  and  a  mocking  mien, 
he  approached  the  portrait.  **  Come, 
Master  Thomassin,  let  us  hear  what 
you  have  to  say."  At  that  moment 
the  portrait  turned  on  its  hinges  to 
let  the  original  pass.  ^^  I  have  to 
say,"  said  Master  Thomassin,  ^^  that 
I  shall  throw  yon  out  of  window." 

Thunderstruck  for  an  instant  at 
this  uuexpected  appadtion^  Callot, 
quickly  recovering  his  presence  of 
mind,  pushed  aside  the  old  engraver, 
who  was  frantic  with  rage,  hurried 
down  the  secret  staircase,  collected  a 
few  engravings,  and  left  the  house 
without  other  baggage.  He  felt  it 
was  Impossible  he  should  continue 
under  the  same  roof  with  Thomassin. 
At  first  he  thought  of  remaining  at 
Rome,  but  changed  his  mind,  and 
departed  that  same  day  for  Florence, 
deeming  absence  the  sole  remedy  for 
the  passion  with  which  Bianca  had 
inspired  him.  He  never  saw  her  or 
Rome  again.  It  was  with  a  heavy 
heart  that  he  took  leave  of  the  Eter- 
nal City,  where  all  the  dreams  and 
hopes  of  his  youth  had  centred ;  and, 
young  though  he  was,  the  springtime 
of  his  life,  its  romantic  and  adventu- 
rous period,  may  be  said  to  have  then 
terminated.  The  remaining  twenty 
years  of  his  existence  were  laborious, 
domestic,  and  devont. 

At  the  gates  of  Florence,  Callot, 
travelling  without  baggage,  almost 
without  resources,  was  arrested  as  a 
foreigner— possibly  as  a  suspicious 
character.  He  demanded  to  be  taken 
before  the  Grand- duke,  and  to  him 
declared  his  name  and  quality. 
Cosmo  II.,  who  welcomed  and  royally 
protected  artists  of  all  classes,  was 
overjoyed  at  his  arrival,  and  offered 
him  abundant  employment.  Callot 
accepted,  and  passed  ten  years  at 
Florence — ten  years  of  severe  toil, 
during  which  he  produced  several  of 
his  greatest  works,  and  seriously  in- 
jured his  health  by  unremitting  appli- 
cation. Then  he  returned  to  Nancy. 
^'  One  night  the  old  herald- at- arms, 
seated  at  his  window,  saw  a  coach 
stop  at  the  house  door,  and  asked  his 
wife  if  it   were  one  of  the  court 
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ciquipagM.  The  good  dtme  Ren^, 
whose  heart  and  eyes  were  aharper- 
aighted  than  her  hnsband^s,  exclaim- 
«d«  aa  she  fell  half  fainting  on  the 
window-sill,  *  It  is  Jaoqaes  !— it  la 
your  son  1 '  The  old  herald  harried 
down  stairs,  asking  himself  if  it  were 
possible  that  his  son,  the  monntebank 
engraver,  had  returned  home  in  his 
own  carriage.  He  grarely  embraced 
him,  and  then  hastened  to  see  if 
Callot^s  arms  were  painted  on  the 
pannels.  By  the  aid  of  bis  spectacles, 
and  with  prond  joy,  be  distingnished 
his  son's  blazon,  five  stars  forming  a 
cross  —  *'  the  cross  of  labour  it  has 
been  called,  for  the  stars  indicated 
Callot's  vigils  and  his  hopes  of 
glory.' 

*^  Somewhat  weary  (^  an  unsettled 
existence,  Callot  resolved  to  end  his 
days  at  Nancy.  He  bought  a  house 
there,  and  married  Catherine  Kuttin- 
ger,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded,  ex- 
cept that  she  was  a  widow  and  had  a 
daughter.  It  was  probably  a  suitable 
union  rather  than  a  love-match.  No 
sooner  was  he  married  than  he  be- 
came very  devout,  going  to  mass 
every  morning,  and  passing  an  hour 
each  night  in  prayer.  Was  it  to 
thank  God  for  having  given  him  a 
good  wife?  Was  it  to  console  him- 
self for  an  indifferent  marriage  ?  He 
again  applied  himself  to  work,  but 
farewell  to  fantastic  inspiration,  to 
satire  and  to  gaiety.  If  now  and 
then  there  appeared  a  gleam  of  his 
good  days,  it  was  but  momentary. 
His  graver  was  restricted  to  serious 
or  religious  subjects." 

Callot  was  now  a  celebrity.  Louis 
XIII.,  setting  out  for  the  siege  of 
Rochelle,  summoned  him  to  foUow  in 
his  train,  saying  that  he  alone  was 
worthy  to  immortalise  his  victories. 
With  some  regret  the  artist  exchang- 
ed his  pious  and  laborious  retirement 
for  the  clamours  of  a  camp.  The 
siege  over,  he  went  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete his  engravings,  and  was  lodged 
at  the  Luxemburg,  where  be  became 
intimate  with  certain  decorators  of 
the  palace — decorators  of  no  mean 
stamp,  and  whose  names  were  Rubens, 
Simon  Vonet,  Poussio,  Philip  de 
Champagne,  and  Lesucur.  Notwith- 
standing their  friendship  and  the 
king's  favour,  Callot  returned  to 
Nancy  as  soon  as  hb  work  was  done. 


He  loved  his  native  country,  and  was 
prond  of  it;  he  had  inherited  bia 
father's  taste  for  military  chronicles, 
and  loved  to  trace,  in  his  scanty 
hours  of  leisure,  the  high  deeds  of 
the  chivaliT  of  Lorrune.  With  pro- 
found griei  he  witnessed  the  decline 
of  the  once  prond  and  pow^nl 
duchy.  Charles,  fourth  duke  of  that 
name,  a  bold  soldier,  but  an  inciq[)able 
politician,  gave  his  sister  in  marriage 
to  Gaston  of  Orleans.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  furious  at  this  alliuice 
with  his  foe,  prevailed  on  Louis  Xlil. 
to  besiege  Nancy,  assuring  him  that 
he  would  have  an  easy  bargain  of  the 
Lorraine  city.  Louis  arrived  before 
it  with  his  best  troops,  but  was  dis- 
appointed on  finding  Nancy  the  best 
fortified  and  defended  {dace  in  Chris- 
tendom. He  lost  courage,  the  bad 
season  approached,  there  was  talk  of 
raising  the  siege,  when  the  Cardinal, 
resolved  to  triumph  at  any  price,  had 
recourse  to  a  dishonourable  stratagem. 
Under  pretence  of  signing  prelimi- 
naries of  peace,  the  Duke  Charles  waa 
inveigled  into  the  French  camp,  made 
prisoner,  and  compelled  to  sirai  an 
order  for  the  surrender  of  Nancy. 
The  Princess  of  Pfalzburg,  wha 
defended  her  capital  like  a  heroine, 
refused  to  recognise  the  signature  of 
a  captive  sovereign ;  but  the  governor 
insisted  on  obeying  his  master.  The 
French  took  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  the  garrison,  compelled  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  shed  tears  of 
fury.  Jacques  Callot  had  been  of 
the  council  held  by  the  proud  Henri- 
etta of  Pfalzburg :  when  he  saw  that 
all  was  lost,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house  furious  with  shame  and  ang^ ; 
he  wept  with  rage  when  he  heard  the 
clarions  of  the  conquerors  drowning 
the  sobs  of  the  vanquished.  Master 
of  the  place,  Louis  thought  of  Callot, 
whom  he  wondered  not  to  see  amongst 
the  artists  who  crowded  to  pay  their 
court  to  him.  **  He  has  forgotten  my 
kindness,"  said  the  king  to  Claude  de 
Ruet.  The  painter  told  the  engraver 
what  the  King  had  said.  '^  Yes," 
said  the  honest  artist  indignantly, 
^^  I  have  forgotten  it  from  the  moment 
that  he  rode  armed  through  the 
open  gates  of  Nancy."  And  he  re- 
fused to  go  to  the  palace.  Presently 
came  an  order  for  his  presence,  signed 
by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.     Callot 
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obeyed,  Irat  wiUi  a  stern  brow, 
Lonid  received  him  very  gracioasly. 
''Master  Callot,"  said  the  French 
monarch,  "  we  do  not  forget  that  yon 
iMve  served  onr  glory  with  your 
talent;  yon  have  ponrtrayed  for 
fatnre  ages  the  capture  of  R^  and  the 
siege  of  Bochelle ;  yon  will  now  begin 
to  depict  the  siege  of  Nancy."  Cal- 
lot,  who  felt  himself  insulted,  proudly 
raised  his  head.  *'  Sire,"  he  replied, 
''I  am  of  Lorraine,  and  I  will  cut 
off  my  thumb  first  I  "  And  he  stood 
prepared  to  take  the  consequences  of 
bis  bold  speech.  There  was  uproar 
in  the  hall,  the  courtiers  were  indig- 
nant, swords  were  drawn;  at  a 
signal,  soldiers  armed  with  partisans 
showed  themselves  at  the  doors.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Lorraine  nobility 
surrounded  Callot,  determined  to  dcr 
fend  him,  when  Louis  XIII.  put  an 
end  to  the  commotion  by  (me  of  those 
kingly  traits  which  occurred  but  at 
k>ng  intervals  in  his  inglorious  life. 
''  Monsieur  Callot,"  said  he,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  artist,  and  of  all  the 
eonrt,  "  your  reply  doies  you  honour. 
The  Duke  of  Lorraine  is  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  such  subjects  1 " 

.Soon  after  this  incident,  Callot  per- 
ceived the  first  inroads  of  the  malady 
that  killed  him,  and  which  he  un- 
doubtedly owed  in  great  measure  to 
over- application  to  his  art.  He  was 
probably  conscious  of  this,  for  he 
threw  aside  his  graving  tools  and  went 
to  pass  the  summer  at  Villers,  at  a 
country-house  belonging  to  bis  father. 
Thither,  he  was  pursued  by  morbid 
fancies ;  he  took  no  joy  in  the  bloom- 
ing orchards  and  gardens  and  ena- 
melled meadows  ;  his  diseased  imagina- 
tion showed  him,  at  every  turn,  Satan 
and  his  infernal  legions.  Callot  was 
snperstitioos,  and  believed  firmly  in 


the  devil,  in  his  pomps  and  strata- 
gems. On  the  threshold  •f  the  tomb 
he  executed  his  great  work  of  the 
Temptation  of  St  Anthony.  In  vain 
his  physicians  enjoined  com]^ete  re- 
pose and  idleness.  He  heeded  not  their 
prescriptions ;  a  prey  to  a  profound  and 
apparently  causeless  melancholy,  he 
fonnd  relief  only  in  labour.  He  gave 
up  the  ghost  on  the  25th  March  1635, 
aged  forty-two  years,  and  was  buried, 
beneath  a  sumptuous  monument,  in 
the  cloister  of  the  Cordeliers,  amidst 
the  graves  of  the  ducal  family  of 
Lorraine.  His  portrait,  painted  on 
black  marble  by  his  friend  Michael 
Lasne,  was  suspended  over  his 
tomb.  A  vaunting  epitaph  by  his 
wife  was  effaced  by  the  Cordeliers, 
who  substituted  a  Latin  one,  below 
which  a  friend  of  Callot,  who  could 
make  nothing  of  the  barbarous  Latin 
of  the  holy  fathers,  added  the  follow- 
ing equally  barbarous  rhymes : — 

"  En  vain  ta  ferus  dee  Tolumet 
Snr  Us  lovmagM  de  Callot, 
Pour  moi,  je  ne  dirai  qa^in  mot : 
Son  burin  vaut  mieox  que  vos  plomet.** 

This  epitaph  was  preserved  on 
marble ;  only,  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
the  monks,  nos  pktmes  was  substitu- 
ted for  vos  plumes.  In  1793  the  sans- 
culottes  mutilated  the  portrait  and 
destroyed  the  tomb,  taking  them  for 
those  of  a  duke.  Half  of  the  portrait 
was  afterwards  found,  in  1825  the 
tomb  was  restored,  and  Callot  again 
reposes  by  the  side  of  the  lords  of 
Lorraine. 

To  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  a 
very  entertaining  volume,  and  as  a 
fair  specimen— so  far  as  it  may  be 
given  in  English — of  M.  Honssaye's 
piquant  style,  we  select  the  shortest 
and  most  translatable  of  his  papers, 
entitled : — 


THB  HUNIMIBD  AND  ONE  PICTUaES  OF  TABDIF,  THE  FaiBITD  OP  OILLOT. 


One  of  the  most  celebrated  ama- 
teurs of  pictures  in  France  at  the  end 
of  tha  seventeenth  century,  was  a 
certain  Tutlif,  by  profession  an 
engineer,  aud  afterwards  secretary  to 
Marshi^  Boufflers.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Largilli^,  of  Watteau,  and  of 
Andran,  but  especially  of  Gillot.  His 
criticisms  went  right  to  the  mark. 
When  a  picture  was  finished,  none 


ventured  to  pass  a  verdict  on  its 
mei*its  until  Tardif  had  seen  it ;  his 
opinion  was,  so  to  speak,  the  finishing 
touch  of  the  brush.  Watteau  himself^ 
who  laughed  at  criticism,  said,  when 
laying  down  his  brush  before  a  newly- 
finished  Fke  Galante,  ''There  is  a 
masterpiece ;  if  Tardif  were  here,  I 
would  sign  it."  Tardif  had  one  o^ 
the  finest  cabinet  collections  in  Parii 
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r— Rne  6it-le-C€Qiir,  No.  1.  Marshal 
Bonfflers,  aware  of  his  secretary's 
passion,  gave  him,  every  year,  as  a 
uevr  ycuar's  gift,  a  picture  from  the 
hand  of  a  master.  Tardif  himself, 
out  of  his  patrimonial  fortune,  had 
purchased  pictures  from  his  friends, 
the  living  painters,  and  by  his  friends, 
the  dead  ones.  So  renowned  was  his 
cabinet  that  one  day  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  went  to  visit  it  with  Noc^, 
which  filled  up  the  measure  t>f  Tar- 
dif s  mania.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
worthy  man  had  been  guilty  but  of 
this  one  extravagance — which  at  least 
was  evidence  of  a  noble  aspiration  to 
the  poetry  of  the  beautiful — he  might 
have  retained  wherewith  to  live  re- 
spectably till  the  end  of  his  days. 
Unfortunately,  he  fell  into  another 
folly,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  duped 
by  the  scheme  of  Law.  This  is  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  he  lost,  in  that 
revolution  of  French  fortunes,  all  that 
he  had— except  his  pictures. 

It  was  essential,  however,  to  find 
means  of  living.  Most  people  would 
have  got  rid  of  their  pictures ;  Tardif 
got  rid  of  his  servants.  *^  Go,  my 
friends,"  he  said,  **  go  into  the  world, 
where  money  is  to  be  earned ;  hence- 
forward my  household  must  consist  of 
persons  who  do  not  eat ;  my  pictures 
will  keep  me  company."  Tardif  was 
old,  the  passions  of  life  had  no  further 
-bold  upon  his  heart,  a  ray  of  sun  was 
all  he  needed  to  live  happily  in  his 
cabinet. 

He  had  some  wine  remaining ;  he 
went  down  to  his  cellar  and  found 
with  joy  that  his  wine,  now  that  he 
should  no  longer  keep  open  bouse, 
would  last  longer  than  himself;  that 
lie  might  even,  on  gay  anniversaries, 
.summon  Watteau  and  Audran  to 
make  merry  with  him  amidst  the 
melodious  tinkle  of  the  bottles.  As 
he  came  up  from  the  cellar,  a  bottle 
in  each  hand,  he  met  old  GlUot  on  the 
stairs.  **  Watteau  and  Audran,  well 
and  good,"  said  Tardif;  ''  but  Gillot ! 
the  barrel  of  the  Danaides  I "  Before 
he  had  finished  the  words,  the  old 
wine-loving  painter  had  seized  a  bottle 
and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  his  heart. 
**  My  poor  old  GlUot,  here  is  what  I 
have  left."  "Well!"  said  GiUot, 
"  every  man  his  bottle," 

For  Gillot*s  farthest  glance  into 
futurity  never  reached  the  morrow. 
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"  Tardif,"  oootinued  he,  "  yoa  know- 
that  I  have  come  to  dine  with  yon  ?  ^ 
''  With  all  my  hearty  Gillot,  but  there 
is  no  great  matter  for  dinner." 

They  went  in.  Tardif  put  a  piece 
of  bread  upon  the  table.  ^'The 
devil  I  "  cried  Gillot,  unfolding  his 
napkin,  *'  your  style  of  living  will 
soon  rid  yon  of  parasites." 

Tardif,  however,  munched  his  bread 
with  good  appetite  whilst  gazing 
around  him  at  his  dear  pictures. 
"  What  matter  I "  he  exclaimed  ; 
*'  henceforth  it  is  not  this  breai  asd 
wine  that  will  compose  my  repast ;  I 
will  breakfast  with  a  Teniers  and  a 
Raysdael,  dine  with  a  Yandyck  or  a 
Murilio,  sup  with  a  Santerre  or  a 
Watteau.  On  grand  festivals,  I  will 
treat  myself  to  my  Paul  Veronese  ; 
when  my  spirits  or  appetite  are  bad, 
I  will  nibble  your  gay  little  master- 
pieces, friend  Gillot."  "  Well  said," 
cried  Gillot,  filling  his  glass.  ^'  If  aU 
these  masterpieces  were  mine,  I 
would  eat  them  too  ;  but  in  such 
wise  that  in  a  few  years  not  one  of 
them  should  remain.  Take  my 
advice,  Tardif,  and  do  not  seclude 
yourself  from  the  world  with  these 
dumb  personages  who  already  seem 
to  mock  you.  Dame  Nature  did  not 
give  you  a  mouth  that  you  should 
feed  yourself  on  chimeras.  Ton  will 
be  like  the  doe  in  the  fable,  who  eats 
his  shadow  and  goes  mad."  ^ '  As  you 
please,  friend  Gillot.  If  you  dislike 
my  mode  of  living,  you  will  not  re- 
turn to  my  table.  For  my  part,  I 
find  my  spirit  more  hungry  than  my 
flesh." 

As  good  as  his  word,  Tardif  per- 
sisted in  living  on  bread  and  wine  in 
the  midst  of  his  pictures.  He  gave 
his  watch  and  seals  to  a  fishwoman 
who  opened  oysters  at  a  tavern-door 
opposite  his  windows,  on  condition 
that  each  morning  she  should  bring 
him  his  bread,  make  his  bed,  and 
sweep  his  room.  This  woman  had 
some  remains  of  that  sort  of  beauty, 
consisting  chiefly  of  youthful  fresh- 
ness, which  usually  departs  at  five- 
and- twenty — or  even  sooner  when 
the  possessor  is  an  oyster- seller  at  a 
wine- house  door.  She  sang  merrily 
the  day  through,  and  laughed  con- 
tinually with  all  the  power  of  her  red 
lips  and  white  teeth.  With  her  cap 
on  one  side,  her  short  petticoat  and 
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ber  jojons  hnmoiir,  she  was  a  picture 
the  more  in  the  galleiy,  and  not  the 
worst  of  the  collection. 

Sach  was  the  state  of  affairs  when 
Tardif,  who  at  long  intervals  showed 
himself  in  society,  met,  at  the  honse 
of  Abb^  le  Ragois,  the  grammarian — 
who  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  Hdtel  Bonfflers  when  Tardif  was 
the  marshal's  secretary  ^  the  Rev. 
Father  Deqnet,  a  Jesuit,  celebrated 
in  those  days,  and  procurator  of  the 
novitiate  of  the  Faubourg  Si  Ger- 
main. Tardif,  who  remarked  this 
holy  man  hovering  about  biro,  would 
fain  have  departed,  in  obedience  to  a 
vague  presentiment;  but,  before  he 
could  do  so,  the  rererend  father  got 
Abb<^  le  Ragois  to  present  him  to 
Tardif. 

"Sir,"  said  Father  Dequet,  "I 
have  heard  from  my  friend  that  you 
possess  one  of  the  most  curious  cabi- 
nets of  pictures  in  the  world:  will 
yon  not  do  me  the  favour  to  open 
your  door  to  me?  Pictures  are  the 
only  profane  pleasure  I  allow  myself.** 

Tardif,  who  disliked  visitors,  and 
did  not  greatly  esteem  Jesuits,  yet 
did  not  dare  decline  the  visit  of  Fa- 
ther Dequet,  who  went  to  see  him  two 
days  later,  accompanied  by  Abb^  le 
Ragob.  He  praised  everything,  the 
Magdalens  as  well  as  the  Virgins,  the 
Bacchantes  as  well  as  the  Magdalens, 
with  an  expansive  enthusiasm  which 
intoxicated  the  old  amateur.  "I 
own  to  you,**  said  he  to  Father  De- 
quet, "  that  I  am  not  exactly  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  the  Jesuits.  Your 
morality  is  far  from  being  that  of  the 
gospel ;  your  manner  of  interpreting 
the  Scriptures  is  very  different  from 
mine.  But,  in  my  ^yw^  you  are  now 
no  longer  of  the  congregation;  you 
«re  a  lover  of  pictures,  and,  as  such, 
you  will  always  be  welcome  here.** 

The  reverend  father  often  returned 
to  feast  his  eyes  in  Tardifs  cabinet, 
4md  little  by  little  Tardif  came  to 
consider  him  as  a  friend.  His  other 
friends — ^his  old,  hb  true  friends,  those 
who  drank  his  wine  and  tallied  to 
him  of  old  times — took  leave  to  laugh 
a  little  at  bis  infatuation  with  Father 
Dequet,  and  foretold  to  him  that  he 
«na  his  pictures  would  end  by  enroll- 
ing themselves  in  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  laughed  himself,  and 
appeared  quite  easy  as  to  his  fate. 


On  the  other  hand,  Father  Dequet 
did  not  lose  his  time.  With  evan- 
gelical mildness  he  pdnted  out  to 
Tardif  the  dangers  of  solitude  to  the 
possessor  of  pictures  of  such  great 
merit  and  value.  With  discreet,  but 
seductive  hand,  he  half  opened  to  him 
the  gates  of  the  novitiate  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St  Germain.  "  There  need  be 
no  change  in  your  habits ;  you  may 
live  like  a  pagan  if  you  please,  as  you 
now  do.  If  you  fall  ill,  no  strangers 
will  approach  your  sickbed,  for  we 
shall  all  be  there— we  who  are  the 
brothers  of  him  who  suffers.  You 
will  no  longer  have  to  fear  being 
plundered — a  picture,  you  know,  b 
carried  off  as  easily  as  a  book — we 
will  prepare  you  a  large  bedroom,  in 
which  you  can  hang  up  the  whole  of 
your  hundred  and  one  pictures.** 

"  A  hundred  and  one ! — you  have 
counted  them  then?*'  said  Tardif 
silly  to  Father  Dequet 

•*  Counted— not  so,**  replied  the 
Jesuit,  hesitatingly.  "  If  I  know  the 
number  so  accurately,  it  b  because 
you  told  it  me.**  He  saw  that  he  had 
ventured  too  far,  and  that  the  mo- 
ment was  not  yet  come;  he  has- 
tened to  beat  a  retreat,  to  avoid 
being  totally  routed.  "My  friend- 
ship blinds  me,  perhaps,**  said  he 
mournfully.  "My  sole  desire,  my 
friend,  b  that  you  may  live  long  with- 
out uneasiness  about  your  dear  pic- 
tures. Believe  me,  you  have  too 
much  confidence  in  your  neighbours : 
for  instance,  that  oyster- woman,  who 
enters  here  at  all  hours,  coming  and 
going  without  control — who  knows 
what  tricks  she  may  play  you? 
Would  you  believe  it,  my  niend,  I 
have  seen  her  three  or  four  times  at 
the  picture- dealer*s  on  the  bridge  of 
NdtreDame?** 

Tardif  gave  a  leap  like  a  wounded 
deer;  the  shot  had  hit  the  mark. 
"  Gersaint  I**  exclaimed  he, "  a  scoun- 
drel who  prevented  Watteau  from 
selling  me  bb  finest  Fete  Galante^ 
Cy  therea  Besieged.  If  ever  she  enters 
his  house  again,  she  shall  never  re- 
enter mine.** 

"But,  my  friend,  you  will  not 
know  it ;  your  legs  are  no  longer  good 
enough  to  follow  yonder  woman,  and 
she  will  take  care  not  to  tell  yon 
whither  she  goes  or  whence  she 
comes.** 
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"  Yon  are  right,  my  dear  friend.^* 

''  Man  Dieu  1  it  was  Father  Ragoia 
who  opened  my  eyes  on  that  score." 

^^Bat,  if  I  dismks  her,  who  will 
bring  me  my  bread,  go  to  the  cellar, 
and  make  my  bed  ?  " 

^^Tfaat  is  easily  managed — I  will 
send  yon  some  one  from  the  Novi- 
tiate." 

*^AU  things  considered,  I  wonld 
rather  be  my  own  servant ;  for  I  have 
already  told  yon  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  superior  minds,  like 
yon  and  Le  Ragois,  I  have  little  love 
for  the  priesthood.  Nevertheless,  now 
that  I  am  aware  of  a  real  danger,  the 
woman  shall  come  here  no  more ;  nor 
will  I  allow  any  one,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  faithfal  friends, 
to  penetrate  into  my  beloved  sanc- 
tuary." 

Accordingly,  Tardif  told  the  oyster- 
woman  he  had  no  further  need  of 
anybody's  services ;  and  from  that  day 
forward  he  lived  in  strict  solitude, 
fancying  that  all  his  neighbours,  and 
all  the  persons  whom  he  saw  from  his 
window  pass  along  the  street,  were 
engrossed  with  the  sole  idea  of  mak- 
ing their  way  into  bis  apartment,  and 
carrying  off  his  pictures. 

Each  morning  he  went  down  stairs 
himself  to  fetch  his  bread ;  he  spoke 
to  no  one.  Did  be  venture  as  far  as 
a  neighbouring  picture- dealer's,  to 
recall  the  happy  time  when  he  still 
was  a  picture- buyer,  the  key  of  his 
house  was  clutched  in  his  trembling 
hand.  As  often  as  he  met  the  oyster- 
woman  he  turned  away  bis  head,  not 
to  hear  what  she  said  to  him.  **  Ah ! 
my  poor  Mr  Tardif,  it  is  my  notion 
that  yon  are  going  road :  the  black- 
gowns  have  troubled  your  eyesight, 
the  crows  have  flown  across  your 
path— my  songs  were  well  worth  any 
that  they  sing  yon." 

"  'Tis  true,"  said  poor  Tardif  to 
himself,  ^^  but  my  pictures ! "  Yet  he 
could  not  help  regretting  those  still 
recent  days,  when  the  oyster- woman's 
visits  imparted  cheerfulness  to  his 
apartment  and  to  bis  heart. 

One  night  Father  Dequet  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  heirs.  ^^Yes,"  was 
the  reply,  "  I  have  beirs^a  brother 
and  a  sister:  my  brother  has  some 
property ;  mv  sister  has  a  ^reat  many 
children,  and  that  is  all  she  has.  I 
am  grieved  to  have  lost  everything 


by  Law's  sdieme.  Bnl  for  thai,  I 
could  the  sooner  b&ve  proved  to  ber 
children  how  much  I  lo¥e  their  mo- 
ther." 

FaUier  Deqnet  walked  three  or  fow 
times  round  the  cabinet,  panaing,  with 
a  sigh,  before  each  picture. 

^^  Is  it  not  a  thousand  pitiea,"  mur- 
mured he,  *^  that  so  precions  a  caknaet 
must  one  day  be  dispersed  1 " 

"  Never  1"  cried  Tardif. 

^^  Simple  man,"  continued  the 
Jesuit,  *^  what  do  yon  suppose  your 
nephews  and  grand-nephews  will  do 
with  your  pictures  ?  " 

^*  You  are  right.  The  Bnrgondiaiis 
love  colour,  but  only  in  their  wine." 

"  Yes,  my  poor  Tardif,  they  will 
sell  your  pictures  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Some  will  go  to  your  enemy 
Gersaint ;  others  to  some  Jew,  who 
will  hide  them  and  deprive  them 
of  the  light  they  live  by.  Some  will 
go  to  America,  some  to  China ;  and 
this  beautiful  Banquet  by  Veronese— 
who  knows  whether  it  will  not  be 
exposed  for  sale  upon  the  quays  ?  " 

Tardif  was  pale  as  death.  "  You 
torture  me,"  said  he  to  the  Jesuit, 
and  clasped  his  hands  together  in 
agony.  In  his  turn  he  made  the 
circuit  of  the  cabinet,  gazing  despur- 
ingly  on  his  pictures.  '*  Do  yon 
know,"  said  he,  on  a  sudden,  turning 
to  Father  Dequet,  '^  at  night,  when  I 
do  not  sleep,  which  often  happens,  a 
strange  desire— which  I  dare  avow  to 
no  one — comes  into  my  head,  and 
that  is,  to  build  a  subterranean  gal- 
lery where  I  might  bury  myself  with 
my  pictures.  But  it  is  madness;  and, 
brides,  I  am  diverted  from  this  de- 
sign by  the  thought  that  these  beauti* 
ful  works  of  art  would  never  see  the 
sun  again.  But,  for  heaven's  sake, 
my  dear  friend,  let  us  speak  of  that 
no  more.  You  have  put  me  in  a 
fever ;  I  shall  eat  no  supper  to- 
night." 

Father  Dequet  departed,  leaving 
Tardif  in  the  anguish  of  despondency. 
The  poor  man  went  to  bed  half  dead. 
Next  morning  he  was  in  a  high  fever. 
He  would  receive  no  one — not  even 
his  fnend  Gillot,  his  good  genius. 

The  second  day  the  fever  was 
still  more  violent;  death  itself  was 
knocking  at  Tardifs  door.  He  did 
not  open  it,  but  Death  remained  upon 
the    threshold,    and    entered    with 
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Fatiier  Deqoet  when  next  he  called. 
Tardifs  head  already  wandered.  He 
had  no  water  left,  and  ccaved  a  drink. 
"  Ah  1  my  poor  friend,"  said  Father 
Deqnet,  *^  I  little  thought  to  find  yon 
In  yonr  bed.^' 

Hie  Jesuit  went  down  himself  to 
fetch  water.  When  Tardif  had  drunk, 
he  expressed  his  gratitude,  but  in  so 
altered  a  Yoice,  and  in  snch  singular 
terms,  that  Father  Dequet  said  to 
himself:  ^This  is  the  last  stage." 
For  two  entire  hours  he  remained 
assiduously  by  the  sick  man*s  pillow, 
striving  to  subjugate  the  now  en- 
feebled mind  which  had  so  long 
repelled  his  caresses.  What  he  said 
to  the  dying  man,  none  ever  knew. 
What  is  certain  is,  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  two  hours.  Father  Dequet  was  in 
possession  of  the  following  eloquent 
lines,  in  Tardifs  hand- writing : — 

**  I  giye  all  my  pictures  to  the 
Novitiate  of  the  Jesuits,  in  considera- 
tion of  my  friend,  Father  Dequet, 
who  is  at  liberty  to  take  them  away 
At  once. 

"  Tabdif. 

"  Parif,  20t*  if  ay  1728.- 

Father  Dequet  was  not  the  man  to 
await  Tardifs  decease  before  appro- 
priating his  treasures.  His  first  care 
was,  not  to  take  the  viaticum  to  the 
dying  n)an,  nor  yet  to  run  for  a 
physician  or  apothecary  ;  neither  the 
soul  nor  the  body  of  Tardif  touched 
his  heart — his  sensibility  was  entirely 
engrossed  by  the  pictures.  No  sooner 
had  he  obtained  the  written  donation 
than  he  went  out,  collected  a  dozen 
idlers  who  were  on  the  look-out  for  a 
job,  took  them  up  to  Tardifs  room, 
and  ordered  them,  whilst  the  poor 
man  lay  moaning  in  his  bed,  to  carry 
away  the  pictures.  With  a  dogged 
avidity,  he  himself  took  them  down 
from  the  wall.  The  little  Flemish 
gems,  scarce  larger  than  the  hand, 
he  laid  aside  to  carry  away  in  a 
hackney  coach.  The  men  he  had 
brought  could  take  but  sixty  pictures 
at  oue  journey.  He  took  away  twenty- 
one  in  his  hackney  coach,  thus  leaving 
twenty  in  Tardifs  room.  He  did 
not  even  tell  him  be  was  going  away. 
From  time  to  time,  whilst  taking 
down  the  pictures,  he  cast  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  bed,  and  made  sure 
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that  the  poor  man  was  becoming  more 
and  more  delirious. 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood was  indignant  at  this  profana- 
tion, this  impiety,  this  sacrilege 
committed  by  the  reverend  &ther. 
But  as,  after  all,  for  some  months 
past,  Tardif  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  any  of  his  neighbours,  and  as 
none  interested  themselves  in  an  old 
madman,  secluded  from  the  world  in  a 
room  full  of  pictures,  the  spoliation 
was  allowed  to  proceed,— just  as,  on 
the  stage,  people  suffer  crimes  in- 
numerable to  be  committed,  without 
thinking  of  interference. 

The  morning  wore  on  :  Father 
Deqaet  did  not  return.  Doubtless  he 
had  to  get  ready  a  room  at  the  Novi- 
tiate for  the  pictures,  the  majority  of 
which  were  not  very  Catholic  in  sub- 
ject. Suddenly  Tardif,  rousing  himself 
from  a  doze,  put  his  head  out  of  bed 
and  called  for  Father  Dequet.  For 
the  first  time  in  bis  life  he  felt  fright- 
ened at  the  stillness  around  him. 
He  asked  himself  if  he  were  already 
in  the  tomb.  He  hurried  into  his 
cabinet.  Seeing  the  walls  b^re,  he 
shouted,  **  Thieves  I "  ran  to  the 
window,  opened  it,  tore  his  hair,  and 
called  to  the  oyster- woman,  who  was 
seated,  as  usual,  at  the  tavern  door, 
smiling  at  her  customers  as  they  ate 
her  oysters  and  drank  her  health. 
When  Tardif  called  her,  she  left  her 
chair,  and  went  under  his  window. 

"  Make  haste  I "  cried  Tardif,  "  don't 
you  see  I  am  dying ;  and  if  that  were 
all — but  they  have  stolen  my  pic- 
tures ! " 

The  oyster- woman  went  up  stairs ; 
she  bore  no  malice,  and,  besides,  she 
had  always  liked  Tardif,  because  he 
told  her  stories,  and  talked  to  her  of 
her  fine  eyes.  When  she  reached  his 
room,  she  found  him  senseless  on  the 
fioor.  She  took  bim  in  her  arms  and 
carried  him  to  his  bed.  "  He  must 
not  be  left  to  die  like  a  dog,"  said  she 
to  herself.  When  the  sick  man 
opened  his  eyes,  there  she  was  with 
her  eternal  smile.  She  bad  sent  for 
a  doctor,  who  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  who  saw  that  Tardif  could 
not  get  through  the  night. 

**  Have  you  a  family  ? "  he  in- 
quired. 

"  They  have  taken  everything," 
replied  the  dying  man,  "  ^^^  *^«*  a***^ 
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gone;  a  few  remain,  but  what  U 
that ! " 

This  was  all  the  information  that 
coQld  be  got  from  Tardif. 

Gillot  came  in.  At  sight  of  his 
friend,  poor  Tardif  seemed  visited  bj 
a  gleam  of  intelligence.  **  Ah  I  my 
dear  Gillot,  why  have  yon  been  so 
long  without  coming  to  see  me  ? 
There  are  still  a  few  bottles  waiting 
for  ns  in  the  cellar,  bedded  in  the 
dast,  as  I  soon  shall  be  myself.  As 
for  me,  I  am  now  but  an  empty 
bottle."  Gillot  took  the  sick  man  by 
the  hand,  and  tried  to  prove  to  him 
that  he  would  recover. 

**  I  am  no  doctor,  my  dear  Tardif, 
but,  if  yon  take  my  advice,  you  will 
«end  for  four  bottles  of  wine — one  for 
me,  one  for  yon,  one  for  your  physi- 
cian, and  one  for  Death,  should  he 
make  his  appearance.** 

"  Well  spoken ! "  cried  the  oyster- 
woman,  "only  you  forget  that  I 
am  here." 

Tardif  smiled  his  pleasant  smile,  as 
in  the  good  days  then  gone  by.  But 
suddenly  he  grew  deadly  pale.  "My 
pictures  I  my  pictures!  my  pictures! 
You  have  stolen  all  my  pictures ! " 
He  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  but  fell 
back  again  exhausted.  These  were 
the  last  words  he  spoke.  Gillot  and 
the  oyster- woman  watched  beside  him 
all  that  evening,  and  all  the  night. 
They  drank  his  wine— of  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt— but  that  was  all 
they  had  of  his  inheritance. 

At  daybreak,  Tai-dif  breathed  his 
last.  The  previous  evening,  when  he 
was  already  fast  sinking.  Father 
Dequet  came  to  take  away  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pictures.  The  oyster- 
woman  undertook  to  receive  him  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  fishmarket. 
<jillot,  saddened  though  he  was  by 
the  approaching  death  of  his  Mend 
Tardif,  could  not  help  taking  pleasure 
in  the  honest  woman*s  vivid  and 
picturesque  eloquence.  Father  De- 
•quet,  who  would  fain  have  pushed 
aside  the  oyster- woman,  to  reach  the 
sickbed— or  rather  the  picture- gallery 
—  was   sharply  repulsed.     He  de- 


parted, resolved  soon  to  return  with 
an  army  of  lawyers.  Gillot  had 
written  to  Tardifs  reUtions.  The 
brother  of  the  dead  man,  happening 
to  be  on  a  journey  to  Paris,  came  to 
call  upon  him  the  very  day  of  his 
death.  Gillot  informed  him  of  all 
that  had  passed,  and  advised  him  to 
plead  against  the  Jesuits  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  pictures,  being  persuaded 
that  so  respectable  a  body  would  never 
dare  defend  such  an  action. 

"  What  I  have  just  narrated,"  says 
M.  Honssaye,  by  way  of  emvay  to  his 
tale,  "  is  but  the  preface  of  a  cele« 
brated  trial,  to  be  found  in  the  twelfth 
volume  of  the  edition  Rlch^,  the  par- 
liament advocate  who  collected  the 
pleadings  in  all  the  curious  trials  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The  edition,  dated  1776,  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  by  Marc- 
Michel  Bey.  The  affair  of  the  hun- 
dred and  one  pictures  occupies  but 
twenty-  seven  pages — 445  to  470. 

"  *  After  three  audiences,  of  two 
hours  each,  the  reverend  Jesuit  fathers 
of  the  Novitiate  were  condemned  to 
restore  the  pictures,  and  to  pay  the 
value  of  those  which  they  alleged  to 
be  lost.  The  judgment  was  rendered 
on  the  9th  August  1729.  There  was 
no  appeal. 

"'There  were  remarked  amongst 
the  witnesses,  the  Sieur  Gillot,  painter 
to  the  opera,  and  the  Demoiselle 
Marie  Anne  Vatout,  oyster-woman, 
who  were  considered  to  be  the  best 
supporters  of  the  heirs.* 

"  The  pictures  reverted  to  the 
heirs,  who  had  a  sale  of  them,  which 
made  some  noise  at  the  time.  What 
has  become  of  those  masterpieces, 
cherished  by  Tardif  as  the  light  of 
his  eyes  and  the  joy  of  his  heart? 
I  have  fallen  in  with  a  head,  full  of 
light  and  spirit,  unsigned,  but  which 
betrays  the  gay,  rich  brush  of  Gillot. 
On  the  back  of  the  pannel  are  to  be 
distinctly  read  the  words — Collec- 
tion Tardif.  Poor  man!  If  he 
knew  that  his  joys  and  sorrows  have 
been  appreciated— more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death ! " 
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With  this  part  we  propose  to  con- 
dode  the  short  series  which  we  hare 
founded  on  Mr  Townsend^s  ^*  Modem 
State  Trials."  They  are  fifteen  in 
number,  of  which  we  have  selected 
for  illostrationyfpf .- — one  for  murder, 
thai  of  Daniel  M^Naughten ;  two  for 
high  treason,  those  of  Frost  and 
Oxford ;  one  for  wounduig  in  a  duel, 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan ;  and 
one  for  forgery,  that  of  Alexander 
Humphreys  or  Alexander.  It  will 
not,  we  hope,  be  denied  that  each  of 
these  possesses  points  of  great  and 
permanent  interest,  which  we  have 
taken  no  small  pains  to  bring  out 
clearly  and  popularly — and  that,  too, 
not  only  for  general,  but  professional 
readers — always  keeping  in  view, 
moreover,  the  objects  which  we  pro- 
posed to  ourselves  at  the  outset.* 
A  subordinate  one  wa^to  contrast 
the  trials  taking  place  m  England, 
Scotland,  and  Inland,  as  exhibiting 
their  respective  peculiarities  of  crimi- 
nal procedure,  and  the  characteristics 
of  their  respective  judges  and  advo- 
cates. In  our  last  two  Numbers  we 
had  to  deal  with  a  Scottish,  and  in 
their  predecessors  with  English  trials. 
Of  the  entire  series  in  Mr  Townsend*s 
volume,  there  are  ten  English,  three 
Scottish,  and  two  Irish  trials — those 
of  Daniel  O^Connell  and  his  com- 
panions in  1843-4,  for  treasonable 
conspiracy,  and  Smith  0*Brien  in 
1848,  for  high  treason.  We  intend, 
in  this  paper,  to  indicate  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  one  of  the  other 
two  Scottish  and  two  Irish  cases. 

1.  The  '^  trial  of  Hunter  and  four 
others,  at  Edinburgh,  on  January  the 
Sd,  1838,  and  seven  following  days, 
for  conspiracy  and  murder,**  is 
reported  at  considerable  length  by 


Mr  Townsend,  but  by  no  means  more 
fully  than  is  justified  by  the  extraor- 
dinary nature  of  the  case,  and  the 
very  striking  incidents  developed  at 
the  trial,  f 

A  little  after  eleven  o*clock  on  the 
night  of  Saturday  the  22d  July  1837, 
a  poor  fellow  named  John  Smith,  an 
Industrious  cotton- spinner  of  Glas- 
gow, was  returning  home  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  after  making  a 
few  purchases  for  their  Sabbath's 
dinner.  A  few  minutes  after  quitting  a 
butcher's  shop  he  suddenly  fell  in  the 
street,  mortally  wounded,  having  been 
shot  in  the  back.  One  bullet  had 
passed  through  his  arm,  and  the 
other  had  severed  the  spinal  cord! 
In  his  dying  declaration,  the  next 
day,  he  stated  "  he  was  unable  to  say 
who  had  shot  him,  and  had  no  suspi- 
cion who  had  done  so,  nor  had  he 
heard  any  footsteps  behind  him  be- 
fore having  been  shot  i  **  "  that  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  on  account 
of  his  having  taken  work  from  his 
employers,  Messrs  Houlds worth  and 
Sons,  that  he  had  been  shot  last 
night :  *'  ^^  all  this  he  depones  to  be 
the  truth,  as  the  deponent  shall 
answer  to  God."  The  following  touch- 
ing description  of  this  barbarous 
transaction  was  given  by  Mr  Robert- 
son, the  counsel  for  the  individual 
by  whom  it  was  alleged  that  the  act 
of  murder  had  been  committed.  ^*  It 
was  a  murder  perpetrated  on  this 
poor  man,  who  had  finished  his  week 
of  labour  in  the  toilsome  occupation  to 
which  Providence  had  destined  him, 
and  who  was  entitled  to  lay  his  head 
for  one  night  on  his  peaceful  pillow, 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  return  of 
that  day  when  even  the  weary 
artisan  is  entitled  to  repose — is  en- 
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i*  Mr  Townsend*8  acooant  of  this  trial  is  taken,  as  was  that  of  Alexander,  mainly, 
if  not  altogether,  from  an  elaborate  report,  published  in  an  ootayo  Yolnme,  by  Mr 
Swinton  in  the  year  1838;  though  in  this  instance,  also,  no  allusion  is  made  to  the 
fact — doubtless  from  inadTertence. 
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titled  to  repose  of  body,  and  rest  of 
mind,  that  he  may  dedicate  to  his 
God  one  day  of  the  week,  and  pass 
some  hom^  without  bodily  fatigne,  if 
not  without  mental  solicitude.  At  that 
moment  the  cowardly  assassin,  lurk- 
ing behind,  draws  the  fatal  trigger, 
which  hurries  this  honest  and  toil- 
worn  artisan,  in  a  very  few  hours,  to 
the  presence  of  the  God  who  made 
him,  and  terminates  his  earthly 
course  of  toil  and  care."  This  was 
carrying  into  the  heart  of  Glasgow  an 
atrocity  such  as  are  so  firightfnliy 
familiar  to  us  as  happening  in  Ireland. 
His  offence  was — having  taken  work 
from  his  employers  at  a  lower  rate  of 
wages  than  his  companions  chose  to 
accept,  and  who  had  consequently 
^^  struck  work ! "  Six  h nndred  pounds 
reward  (five  hundred  by  the  master 
cotton-spinners  of  Glasgow,  and  one 
hundred  by  Government)  were  imme- 
diately offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  assassin,  but  in  vain.  This  mur- 
der formed,  says  Mr  Townsend,  the 
crowning  act  of  other  desperate  enor- 
mities recurring  during  different 
strikes' in  the  cotton  trade,  and  which 
had  been  attributed  to  the  same 
gigantic  conspiracy^the  "Association 
of  turn-out  Spinners" — whose  leaders 
had  hitherto  remained  undetected. 
For  presuming  to  work  at  reduced 
rates  of  wages,  men  had  been  fired  at 
and  wounded  in  open  day,  on  the 
Green,  in  Glasgow,  in  the  presence 
of  scores  of  fellow-labourers,  none  of 
whom  would  protect  the  assailed,  or 
inform  against  the  murdering  mis- 
creants who  had  so  attacked  them ! 
To  deter  masters  from  taking  fresh 
hands,  fire-balls  were  thrown  into  the 
mills;  and  canisters  ignited,  full  of 
blazing  combustibles,  flung  into  the 
bed-rooms  of  private  dwellings  1  The 
houses  of  workmen  were  invaded  at 
dead  of  night,  and  the  inmates  forced 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  dis- 
continue work,  for  the  future,  on  pain 
of  death  I  A  woman  was  Inntally 
beaten  to  death  in  her  own  house, 
havingbeen  mistaken  forherdaughter, 
who  had  presumed  to  take  the  for- 
bidden work  I  Vitriol  was  thrown  on 
a  poor  fellow  guilty  of  the  same 
offence,  and  he  died  in  horrible 
tortures:  but,  though  the  ruffian 
perpetrator  of  the  outrage  was  for- 
tunately   detected     and     executed, 


his  companions  were  not  deterred 
from  prosecuting  their  career  of 
cruelty  and  crime.  The  masters 
were  compelled  to  wear  masks,  to 
protect  them  from  the  vitriol  thrown 
at  thdr  faces !  and  were  accustomed 
to  receive  letters  threatening  horrible 
modes  of  death,  if  they  did  not  yield 
to  the  demands  of  their  men  I  These 
deeds  of  atrocity  and  bloody  which 
had  for  twerOy  years  dbgraced  Soot- 
land— sober,  weU-edocated  Scotland 
— were  traced  at  length  to  the 
infEUBOUs  association  which  has  been 
mentioned,  having  ramifications  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  comprehending 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen. 
At  the  will  of  a  secret  and  self- 
elected  body  of  fifteen  men,  these 
trades- unions  perpetrated  systematic 
acts  of  tyranny  almost  incredible, 
and  entailing  incalcnlable  misery 
on  their  victims,  "  who  all,"  said  Mr 
Alison,  (whose  noble  conduct  in  this 
affair  we  shall  have  speedily  to 
notice,)  "  got  deeply  into  debt,  if 
they  had  any  credit ;  and,  if  they  had 
none,  sank  into  such  habits  of  idle- 
ness, profligacy,  and  intemperance, 
that  great  numbers  have  been  per- 
manently r^dered  mere  nuisances 
and  burdens  to  society.  The  cotton- 
spinners'  strike  alone  instantiy  threw 
six  or  seven  thousand  women  and 
children  out  of  employment  for  a 
long  period :  eight  thousand  human 
beings  were  retained  in  a  state  of 
destitution  and  wretchedness  for  four 
months — merely  at  the  pleasure  of 
fifteen  men  1 "  The  total  loss  entailed 
on  the  county  of  Lanarkshire  alone, 
by  these  various  strikes,  was  half  a 
million  sterling  1  Between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  youn^  persons 
of  both  sexes  were  thrown  into  com- 
pulsory idleness  for  many  months: 
the  ftands  for  their  support  grew 
rapidly  less  and  less;  eadi  week 
they  sank  into  deeper  penury;  and 
the  starving  pauper  rushed  despe- 
rately and  recklessly  into  crime. 
The  prisons  were  crowded  with  ten 
times  their  ordinary  number;  fever 
and  other  deadly  diseases  crept 
stealthily  In  the  rear  of  combination, 
and  gleaned  a  copious  harvest  of 
death  in  the  weakened  victims  of 
enforced  want.  Such  effects  must 
ever  be  produced  bv  such  causes. 
On    the    murder    of    Smith    being 
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offldallj  reported  to  Mr  Alison,  the 
sheriff  of  LftBarkshire,  he  resolved, 
^^  come  what  come  might,"  to  crush 
the  deatmetive  combination  which 
had  occasioned  it ;  and,  accompanied 
bj  Captain  Miller  and  a  strong  police 
force,  he  boldly  huxBt  into  the  com- 
mittee-room of  the  association,  at 
ten  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  night, 
fonr  days  after  the  death  of  Smith ; 
and  the  result  was  the  capture  of 
fifteen  of  the  ringleaders,  together 
with  all  their  books  and  papers. 
He  thus  described  the  scene — not  as 
MrTownsend  supposed — in  his  evi- 
dence at  the  trial,  but  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  and  in  a  quasi- 
official  capacity.  Though  sinking  all 
idiusion  to  himself,  every  word  of  his 
eulogy  tells  really  as  strongly  upon 
himself  as  on  Captain  Miller ;  and 
we  are  delighted  by  the  opportunity 
«f  doing  an  act  of  mere  justice,  by 
bringing  conspicuously  forward  this 
instance  of  gallant  daring  in  a  noble 
eai»e: — 

^^  My  lords,  when  I  recollect 
Captain  Miller's  condnct  when  he 
entered  the  committee-room  of  the 
eonsphrators,  and  reflect  on  the 
moment  when  I  stood  beside  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  as 
he  l>e<^ned  them  out  one  by  one^ 
tlH  the  whole  fifteen  were  delivered 
over  to  the  police  on  the  outside, 
with  as  calm  a  manner  and  resolute 
a  voice  as  if  he  were  now  discharging 
his  ordinary  duty  in  this. court;  and 
when  I  call  to  mind  the  character 
and  proved  deeds  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  recollect  that  every  room  in  the 
house  was  then  also  crowded  with 
conspirators,  and  that  hundreds 
of  the  association  thronged  the 
streets,  almost  within  call,  I  cannot 
but  regard  his  conduct  on  the  occa^ 
sion  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  on  record  of  that  moral 
resolution  which  is  at  once  the  shield 
of  innocence  and  the  bridle  of  crime, 
and  which,  paralysing  guilt  by  the 


ascendency  of  courage,  proves  its 
own  safeguard  by  the  awe  which  it 
inspires." 

The  effect  of  this  enterprise  was 
decisive,  great,  and  consolatory. 
It  palsied  the  energies  of  the  entire 
confederacy.  Early  in  the  ensuing 
week  the  strike  was  at  an  end :  the 
deluded,  miserable,  beggared  fol- 
lowers of  such  wicked  leaders,  after 
four  months  <^  suffering  and  priva- 
tion, returned  to  their  woric;  and 
life  and  property  were  once  again 
safe  from  molestation,  and  have 
ever  since  so  continued.  The  cap- 
tives were  detained  in  custody  till 
the  ensuing  January,  when  the  trre 
prisoners  5i  the  case  before  us  were 
put  upon  their  trial.  A  few  witnesses, 
tempted  by  the  reward,  and  relying 
on  the  protection  of  Grovemment 
from  the  vindictiveness  likely  to  be 
developed  by  their  disclosures,  came 
forward  to  throw  light  on  the  nature, 
character,  and  proceedings  of  the 
association.  Great  preparations  were 
made  on  both  sides  for  this  most 
important  trial,  after  nearly  half  a 
year's  interval.  One  thousand  pounds 
were  subscribed  by  the  working-men 
towards  the  expense  of  the  defence, 
for  which  five  of  the  most  eminent 
advocates  were  retained,  the  Crown 
being  represented  by  the  Lord- Advo- 
cate, the  Solicitor-General,  and  two 
other  leading  advocates.  The  indict- 
ment extended  over  twenty  -  six 
quarto  pages  ;  and  ninety-one  wit- 
nesses were  summoned!  The  prisoners 
were  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to 
keep  up  wages  by  molesthig  other 
workmen,  and  the  perpetration  of 
acts  of  violence  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  masters  and  workmen. 
They  were  further  charged  in  the 
Criminal  Letters*— which  gave  along 
narrative  of  the  atrocities  that  had 
been  perpetrated  for  twenty  years — 
with  conspiring  to  bum  mills,  to 
set  fire  to  private  dwellings,  and  to 
murder  Smith  by  Uie  hands  of  one 


*  There  are  two  methods  of  criminal  procedure  in  Scotland — by  Indictment,  and 
hj  Criminal  Letters;  "  which,**  says  Mr  Alison,  {Pract,  of  the  Crim,  Law,  p.  211,) 
**  though  different  in  form,  are  the  same  in  substance.*'  The  **  Indictment  "  is  at  the 
instance  of  the  Lord- Advocate  alone,  and  runs  in  his  name ;  Criminal  Letters  pro- 
ceed in  the  Sovereign's  name.  In  so  f^r  as  concerns  the  trial,  there  is  no  practical 
difference  between  the  two  methods  of  procedure.  In  the  case  before  us,  Mr 
Townsend  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  Criminal  Letters  as  '^  the  Indictment/'  (p.  230,) 
having  prol^bly  failed  to  notice  the  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  procedure. 
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of  the  prifloners,  McLean.    It  is  not 
oor   intention   to    ^ve   a   detailed 


account  of  the  tnal,  which  was 
necessarily  tronhlesome  and  harass- 
ing, from  the  extent  and  multiplicitj 
of  the  circnmstances  requiring  to  be 
brought  distinctly  under  the  notice 
of  the  jury,  in  order  that  a  real 
^'  conspuracy "  might  be  established, 
and  the  parts  borne  in  it  proved 
ns  against  the  prisoners  respec- 
tively charged  with  it.  "  The 
whole  defence,"  says  Mr  Townsend, 
**  was  founded  in  fraud,  and  sup- 
ported by  perjury."*  Mr  Duncan 
McNeill,  the  new  Lord  of  Session, 
defended  four  of  the  prisoners,  and 
very  ably  and  powerfally  —  though 
in  this  instance,  contrary  to  Mr 
Townsend^s  wont,  he  is  unaccount- 
ably niggard  of  his  praise.  He  says 
briefly  that  the  defence  *' was  shrewd, 
plain,  forcible,  and  pathetic ; "  which 
last  expression  does  not  appear  to 
us  properly  to  characterise  the  strain 
of  vigorous  eloquence  which  was 
really  poured  forth  before  the  jury. 
Mr  M^Keill*s  peroration  was  at 
once  sober  and  deeply  impressive. 
Mr  Robertson  appears  to  have  figured 
very  favourably  in  the  eyes  of  Mr 
Townsend.  He  *^  commenced  his  elo- 
quent oration  by,"  <fec. ;  "  The  accom- 
plished orator  denounced,"  &c. ;  ^*  In 
his  peculiar  vein  of  banter  and  plea- 
santry, he  ridiculed,"  &c.  After 
giving  copious  extracts  from  this 
speech,  Mr  Townsend  deals  some- 
what uncei-emoniously  with  the  "very 


tJane, 
full  conformity  with  the  aammlng-np  ; 
"  My  lords,  the  Jury  have,  by  a  mino- 
rity, found  the  charges  Nos.  1»  2,  5, 
and  10,  M^inst  ail  the  panels, 
proven:  and  they  have  nnanimoosly 
found  the  rest  of  the  charges  not 
proven."  Mr  Townsend  has  forgotten 
to  give  any  account  of  the  different 
heads  of  diarge,  so  that  we  cannot 
appreciate  the  precise  effect  of  this 
report  of  the  finding.  It  was,  how- 
ever, followed  immediately  —  "  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  o^clock  at 
night " — by  "  most  impressive  state- 
ments of  the  reasons  for  passing  so 
serious  a  sentence  "  as  that  of  trans- 
portation for  seven  years. 

On  this  trial  we  have  two  or  three 
observations  to  offer.  Ftrsiy  the  pri- 
soners were  allowed  twenty-five  pe- 
rent^tory  challenges  to  the  jury — anin- 
dulgence  which  would  not  have  been 
granted  them  in  England,  where  pe- 
remptory challenges  are  allowed  in 
cases  of  felony  alone,  not  in  misde- 
meanours ;  a  distinction,  however,  un- 
known to  the  law  of  Scotland,  where  all 
offences  are  denominated  ^^  crimes  ^^ 
only.  Our  general  readers  may  like  to 
know  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  chal- 
lenges :  peremptory — i.^.,  an  objection 
to  a  man*8  serving  as  a  juror,  made 
simpliciter,  without  assigning  any  rea- 
son for  it;  &ndforc€ttt8e — ue,,  a  chal- 
lenge, assigning  the  ground  or  reason 
on  which  it  proceeds.  This  distinc- 
tion exists  also  in  Scotland.  By 
Stat.  3,  George  IV.,  c.  85,  the  pro- 
secutor and  the  prisoner  have  each 


minute  and  elaborate  summing  up  of  ^ve peremptory  challenges;  and  where 


the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  which  occupied 
thirteen  hours,"  but  which  Mr  Towns- 
end  disposes  of  in  nearly  as  few  linos. 
"  He  let  the  jury  clearly  infer,  as  the 
intimation  of  his  opinion,  that  the 
minor  conspiracy — charged  as  having 
been  to  keep  up  wages  by  threats, 
intimidation,  and  acts  of  illegal  vio- 
lence to  the  persons  of  masters  and 
workmen— was  proved ;  but  that  the 
heavier  conspiracy — to  keep  up  the 
price  of  labour  by  fire-raising  and 
murder — was  not  fally  proved.  .  . 
A  case  of  greater  public  importance 
has  seldom  or  never  been  brought 
before  a  jury.  After  an  absence  of 
five  hours,  the  jnry  returned  with  a 
verdict  which,  we  presume,  was  in 


Mr  Townsend  speaks  of  the  prisoners 
having  been  allowed  twenty-five  per- 
emptory challenges,  we  presume  he 
must,  if  aware  of  this  statute,  mean 
that  each  of  the  five  prisoners  exer- 
cised his  full  statutory  right  of  per- 
emptory challenge.  Secondly^  the 
sentence  was  one  of  trctnsportation,  on 
conviction  for  that  which  in  England 
would  be  regarded  as  only  a  mis- 
demeanour at  common  law.  In  Eng- 
land this  punishment  can  in  no  case 
be  inflicted,  except  where  expressly 
imposed  by  statute ;  but  there  is  no 
such  distinction  in  Scotland,  where 
the  common  law  empowers  the  judges 
to  pass  this  or  any  other  sentence 
applicable,  in  their  discretion,  to  the 


•  Townsend,  p.  196. 
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qnality  of  the  offence  of  which  the 
prisoner  maj  have  been  convicted. 
The  common  law  of  England  punishes 
even  the  most  aggravated  misde- 
meanoar  by  either  fine  and  impri- 
sonment, or  hy  both.  Lord  Brongham, 
in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  endeavoured 
to  urge  on  the  Grovemment  a  miti- 
gation of  punishment,  on  the  ground 
that  in  England  only  three  months^ 
imprisonment  would  have  been  in- 
flicted. With  due  deference,  how- 
ever, we  concur  with  Mr  Townsend 
in  regarding  this  ground  as  totally 
untenable.  Besides,  in  aggravated 
cases  of  misdemeanour,  two  years 
is  a  common  period  of  imprison- 
ment ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  iofiiction  of  three  or  four  years, 
or  even  longer  imprisonment,  accord- 
ing to  the  dlso^tion  of  the  judges 
trying  the  case.  Thirdty^  according 
to  Mr  Townsend,  there  exists  in  the 
Scottish  courts  **  a  strange  and  irra- 
tional rule,  that  no  question  can  be 
asked  in  re-examinatum  P^  And  he 
states  that,  in  this  trial,  it  was  owing 
to  the  operation  of  this  rule,  *^that 
the  guilt  of  actual  participation  in  the 
murder  could  not  be  brought  home  to 
the  prisoners!"  and  also  that  ^'the 
formation  of  the  infamous  Secret  Com- 
mittee was  left  in  doubt."*  Mr 
Townsend,  however,  has  unintention- 
ally aggravated  the  defective  state  of 
the  law,  as  it  stood  at  the  period  of 
this  trial.  It  was  then  fully  compe- 
tent to  re-examine  a  witness,  to  any 
legitimate  extent,  after  his  cross- 
examination  bad  been  completed,  but 
not  to  recall  him  for  that  purpose 
after  he  had  quitted  the  witness-box,  and 
heard  tite  evidence  of  other  witnesses. 
It  was  this  rule  which  had  such  a 
deleterious  operation  in  the  case  before 
us ;  and  the  rule  has  been  since  re- 
laxed by  the  legislature,!  at  the  in- 
stance, we  believe,  of  LordRutheifurd. 
From  another  part  of  Mr  Townsend*s 
account  of  the  case,  t  '^^  appears  dis- 


tinctly that  a  witness,  ''on  his  re* 
examination "  gave  a  most  important 
explanation  of  an  answer  which  had 
been  elicited  on  cross-examination. 

FourAly,  English  lawyers  will  be 
greatly  astonished  at  finding  the  gos- 
sipping  account  of  what  she  had 
casually  seen  of  the  alleged  murder, 
given  by  a  woman,  since  dead,  to  an 
acquaintance,  gravely  received  in 
evidence  at  the  mouth  of  that  acquain- 
tance without  any  objection  made, 
though  'Mt  turned  the  nicely- poised 
scales  in  favour  of  M'Lean,"§  the 
principal  prisoner,  to  whom  was 
strongly  iinputed  the  very  act  of  the 
murder  I  The  witness  was  a  cotton- 
spinner,  who  said  that  the  woman  in 
question  had  died  of  a  fever  since  the 
death  of  Smith  (the  murdered  man.) 
The  witness,  having  heard  her  say 
that  she  had  seen  Smith  shot,  went  to 
her,  asked  her  if  such  was  the  fact, 
and,  if  so,  what  sort  of  man  it  was, 
when  she  replied,  '' A  little  set  man, 
with  dark  moleskin  clothes."  This 
evidence  was  mightily  relied  on  by 
the  prisoners^  counsel,  who  had  elicited 
this  portion  of  the  evidence  on  cross- 
examination;  and  was  allowed  to 
call  the  wife  of  the  witness,  to  give 
her  version  of  what  she  had  heard  the 
deceased  woman  say — "  That  he  was 
a  little  man,  with  dark  dirty  mole- 
skin clothes,  and  below  the  common 
size  of  men  I"  In  commenting  on 
this  evidence,  Mr  Robertson  suddenly 
called  upon  his  client  in  the  dock  to 
stand  up :  he  instantly  did  so,  and 
proved  a  taller  man  than  any  of  the 
other  prisoners  I T  We  have  looked 
through  Mr  Alison*s  section  on  Evi- 
dence, in  his  excellent  Practice  of 
the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  and  see 
nothing  to  sanction  the  reception  of 
such  evidence ;  for  which,  we  repeat, 
we  are  totally  unable  to  account. 

Lasdy,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the 
verdict  of  Guilty  was  that  of  a  majo- 
rity only  of  the  jury ;  and  as  it  proved 


•  Vol.  ii.  p.  160.  t  By  the  Act  8d  and  4th  Vict.  o.  69. 

t  P.  186.  §  W.p.  188. 

%  This  gives  Mr  Townsend  occasion  to  mention  a  curious  incident  which  occurred 
some  years  ago  in  an  English  trial,  on  the  Western  Grouit.  It  was  a  case  of  theft ; 
and  the  prisoner's  guilt  was  deemed  to  hare  been  brought  home  to  him  by  the  foot- 
marks of  two  feet,  traced  ttom  the  place  of  the  theft  to  his  dwelling.  His  counsel 
bad,  to  the  surprise  of  all  in  court,  cross-examined  minutely  as  to  these  foot-marks 
— their  length  and  breadth,  and  the  depth  of  the  impressions — and  at  the  dose  of  the 
ease  for  the  prosecution,  laughed  the  case  out  of  court,  by  desiring  the  prisoner  to 
show  bis  nether  extremities  to  the  jury.    He  had  a  wooden  leg! 
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to  have  been  one  of  eight  to  seven — 
viz.y  a  majoritj  of  one  onlj-— on  that 
circamstaace  was  founded  an  urgent 
appeal  to  Groverament  and  to  Parlia- 
ment for  a  remission  of  sentence, 
backed  bj  a  memorial  to  the  Queen 
from  the  prisoners*  counsel,  and  a 
petition  from  the  minority  of  the  jury, 
stating  that,  in  their  opinion,  none  of 
the  charges  were  proved !  Lord  Mel- 
bourne strongly  resisted  the  applioa- 
tion  made  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  taking  the  opportu- 
nity of  remarking  on  the  illustration 
afforded  by  the  cause  assigned  for  it, 
of  '^  the  inconvenience  of  the  law  of 
Scotland  in  not  requiring  unammiiy. 
If  they  were  to  reflect  on  the  length 
of  time  the  iury  took  to  consider  their 
verdict,  and  the  time  they  were  out, 
and  make  these  circumstances  raise  a 
presumption  for  attacking  the  verdict, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  such  pro- 
ceedings.'** Thus  much  for  two 
Scottish  trials.    Turn  we  now  to 

II.— Two  Irish  trials— and  those, 
moreover,  really  ^'  SkUe  trials,"  and 
of  the  first  magnitude — those  of  the 
late  Daniel  O'Connell  and  his  eight 
companions,  in  18i3-4,  for  treasonable 
conspiracy ;  and  of  Smith  O'Brien, 
in  1848,  for  high  treason.  These  are 
the  only  two  Irish  trials  in  the  collec- 
tion; and,  but  for  the  length  to  which 
this  series  of  papers  has  unexpectedly 
extended,  we  should  make  the  former 
of  these  two  trials  the  subject  of  an 
entire  article,  for  it  possesses  many  fea- 
tures of  vivid  and  enduring  interest, 
in  the  eyes  equally  of  political  and 
forensic  readers. 

There  was  something  grand  and 
ominous  in  the  position  of  affairs  in 
Ireland,  which  led  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  late  Daniel  O'Connell  and  his 
companions,  in  the  year  1843-4.  That 
consummate  veteran  agitator  had  been 
suffered,  by  a  sagacious  and  powerful 
Government,  to  proceed  step  by  step 
in  his  treasonable  conspiracy  to  dis- 
member the  British  Empire,  np  to  a 
point  when  the  bloody  outbreak  of 
civil  war  seemed  abundantly  inevit- 
able. That  he  was  never  in  earnest 
in  agitating  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  never  dreamed  of  being  able  to 
effect  it,  was  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  thinking  persons,  whose 


attention  had  been  directed  to  his  char- 
acter and  movements.  He  heartlessly- 
adopted  it  as  an  expedient  for  main- 
tainlng  his  political  ascendency,  and 
securing  splendid  pecuniary  resources 
from  his  credulous  and  ccmfiding  fel- 
low-countrymen. They  believed  him 
in  earnest;  that  he  was  honestlj 
earning  his  income;  and  paid  him 
accordingly,  cheerfully  and  punctually. 
He  told  them  that,  as  fear  alone  hi^ 
extorted  Roman  Cath<^c  Emancipa- 
tion, so  fear  alone  could,  and  would, 
extort  a  repeal  of  the  Union ;  and  that 
he  would  guarantee  success,  provided 
the  ^ople  trusted  to  him  steadfasUy 
and  implicitly.  At  length,  on  the  2d 
January  1843,  he  ventured  solemnly 
to  declare  that  the  repeal  year  had 
commenced— that,  before  it  dosed,  the 
accursed  link  which  bound  Ireland  in 
forced  and  fraudulent  union  to  Great 
Britain  would  be  snapped  asunder. 
Keeping  skilfully  within  the  letter  of 
the  law,  and  relying  on  the  proverbial 
caution  and  forbearance  of  Sir  Robert 
Feel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Mr  O'Connell  at  length  appeared  to 
act  upon  his  own  avowed  convictions, 
by  taking  steps  to  secure  the  great 
result  ^*  of  all  his  political  labours — 
^e  emancipation  of  Ireland.'*  His 
monster  meetings,  twenty  or  thirty  in 
number,  held  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land—some attended,  as  he  boasted, 
and  as  was  generally  believed,  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic 
and  unanimous  fellow-countrymen — 
appeared  at  length  to  have  convinced 
him  either  that  success  was  within 
reach,  or  that  he  muii  really  proceed 
upon  that  assumption.  A  mixture  of 
feelings — of  anxie^,  of  fear,  of  intoxi- 
cated vanity — excitement  that  left  no 
interval  for  calm  reflection, — seems  at 
length  to  have  overpowered  his  pru- 
dence, and  confused  his  natural  dear- 
sightedness.  He  suffered  a  quasi- 
coronation  amidst  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  future  willing  subjects ;  and 
at  length  boldly  sanctioned  the  organi- 
sation of  his  myriad  adherents  in 
militajy  fashion.  Foreign  Govern- 
ments looked  on  at  the  apparent  irre- 
solute inaction  of  the  British  autho- 
rities with  amazement ;  and  great 
numbers  of  persons  in  this  country 
began  to  entertain  dire  apprehensions, 


*  HuiMurd,  3rd  S6ri«i»  voL  ii.  p.  938. 
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ftod  to  regard  the  silence  and  inaction 
of  the  Crovernment  as  at  once  inexpli- 
cable and  inexcQsable.  Parliament 
separated  in  the  antnmn  of  1848, 
leaving  afffttrs,  with  mingled  confi* 
denoe  and  solicitude,  in  the  hands  of 
Ministers.  A  tremendous  responsi- 
bility indeed  was  theirs ;  for  immedi- 
atelj  afterwards,  matters  assumed 
a  truly  alarming  aspect.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  with  increasing 
fr^uency,  attended  by  vastly  aug- 
mented numbers,  and  characterised  by 
speeches,  and  arrangements,  and 
plans  for  the  future,  of  dangerous 
audacity.  On  the  first  of  October  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Mullaghmast, 
attend^,  as  Mr  0*Connell  himself 
publicly  declared  shortly  afterwards, 
by  a  ndUion  of  persom  I  the  lowest 
calculation,  by  independent  military 
observers,  placing  them  at  260,000 — 
a  quarter  of  a  million !  Mr  O'Con- 
nell  stated  at  that  meeting,  ^*  I  choose 
Mhii  place  for  the  meeting^  because  it 
W€U  the  precise  spot  on  which  English 
treachery^  and  false  Irish  treachery, 
consummated  a  massacre  unequalled  in 
the  world,  until  Ae  massacre  of  the 
Mamehihes  by  Mehemet  AUr  An- 
other meetmg  was  appointed  to  be 
held  a  week  afterwards—on  the  8th 
October— of  a  still  more  decisive  char- 
acter ;  an  article  relating  to  it  in  the 
PtIto^--one  of  Mr  0*Conneirs  organs 
—being  headed  ''  7%e  battle  of  Clon- 
iarf,  the  Repeal  Year  r  The  language 
of  Mr  O'Connell  himself  was  charac- 
terised by  greatly  augmented  auda- 
city ;  and  the  well-aflfected  in  Ireland, 
as  well  as  everywhere  in  Great  Britain, 
looked  on  daily  with  hourly  increasing 
anxiety  and  wonder,  at  the  course 
which  might  have  been,  or  might  be, 
adopted  by  Government  to  meet  this 
most  alarming  exigency.  They  were 
somewhat  reassured,  however,  by 
the  tremendous  militaiy  preparations 
going  on  in  Ireland,  directed  by  The 
DuKB,  and  which  he,  and  indeed  all 
men  knew,  would  have  been  personally 
supported  even  to  the  point  of  death, 
by  every  Englishman,  Scotchman,  and 
Irishman,  capable  of  bearing  arms  and 
shedding  his  blood  as  a  loyal  subject 
of  Queen  Victoria.  That  these  mili- 
tary preparations  filled  with  dismay  all 
tlKwe  even  most  vain-glorious  among 
the  Irish  disaffected,  is  undoubted; 
but  they  did  not  prevent  their  uttering 


loud  notes  of  warlike  defiance.  But 
how  long  was  this  fearfhl  and  sicken- 
ing suspense  to  last?  Every  post  from 
Ireland  was  expected  to  bring  intelli- 
gence that  civil  war  had  commenced. 
The  Lord- Lieutenant  and  Lord-Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  (Lord  de  Grey,  and 
Sir  Edward  Sngden,)  came  over  to  Eng- 
land to  consult  with  the  Government, 
and  returned  on  Friday  the  6th  Octo- 
bei^— ten  days  only  before  the  dreaded 
Clontarf  gathering  on  the  ensuing 
Sunday,  and  immediately  held  a  privy 
council  at  Dublin  Castle — the  result 
of  which  was  looked  for  in  an  agony 
of  excitement  and  apprehension  by 
all  parties:  the  general  expectation 
being  that  the  intended  meeting  would 
be  declared  by  proclamation  illegal 
and  treasonable — and  probably  Mr 
O'Connell  and  his  oompanions  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  In 
the  mean  time,  adherents  to  them 
were  pouring  in  hourly  from  Liver- 
pool, and  from  the  remotest  quarters 
of  Ireland,  simultaneously  with  am- 
munition, artillery,  and  regiments  of 
infantry  and  cavalry.  Threats  were 
heard  oi foreign  intervention  on  behalf 
of  those  **  struggling  for  f^reedoml" 
Friday  evening  passed,  and  nothing 
transpired  from  Dublin  Castle.  On 
Saturday  the  7th  October,  Mr  0*Con- 
nell  and  his  companions  of  the  Repeal 
Association  met  in  council  at  the  Cora 
Exchange,  to  concert  measures  which 
might  be  rendered  necessary  by  any 
movement  from  the  Castle,  where  the 
Privy  Council  reassembled  early  in 
the  same  morning.  The  moraing 
wore  away,  leaving  Mr  OTonnell 
and  bis  companions-~in  short,  every- 
l)ody  in  Dublin— on  the  very  tenter- 
hooks of  agitation  and  anxiety ;  and 
the  impending  crisis  was  undoubtedly 
fraught  with  the  possibili^  of  fright- 
ful results.  An  inflamed  and  half- 
maddened  population  was  hurrying 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  to  attend  a 
meeting  which  might  at  any  moment 
be  pronounced  illegal,  and  prevented 
necessarily  by  bloodshed  and  ^ugh- 
ter.  At  length,  at  half-past  three 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  appeared  a 
printed  proclamation  prohibiting  the 
meethag  on  the  ensuing  morning ;  and 
within  an  hour  afterwards,  a  counter 
notice,  couched  in  the  language  of  a 
rival  '*  Proclamation,**  was  issued  by 
Mr  0*Connell,  imploring  those  who 
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read  !t  to  abstain  from  attending  the 
meeting,  and  to  use  their  utmost  exer- 
tions to  prevent  others  from  doing  so. 
Desperate  efforts  were  made  bj  his 
emissaries  to  give  effect  to  this  mis- 
sive, and  with  success.  The  site  of 
the  intended  meeting  was  preoccupied 
by  the  military,  and  the  awful  con- 
sequences of  a  collision  between  them 
and  the  innumerable  dupes  of  design- 
ing demagogues  were  averted.  During 
the  ensuing  week  additional  troops 
poured  into  Dublin,  and  overwhelming 
preparations  were  made  against  any 
outbreak.  Every  one  then  looked  for 
the  instant  arrest  of  Mr  O^Connell, 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  Repeal 
Association,  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  or  at  least  sedition :  it  be- 
ing alleged  that  Government  had  at 
length  obtained  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  such  a  procedure,  and  had 
waited  no  longer  than  till  the  moment 
of  their  becoming  possessed  of  it,  to 
act  with  decision.  Owing  to  their  over- 
powering demonstration  of  strength, 
and  also  to  the  incessant  and  passionate 
entreaties  of  Mr  0*Connell--doubtless 
then  feeling  himself  in  mortal  peril — 
no  breach  whatever  of  the  peace 
occurred.  Early  in  the  ensuing  week 
he  received  official  intimation  that  he 
would  be  required  to  give  bail  to 
answer  informations  for  *'  conspiracy 
and  other  misdemeanours ; "  and  on 
Satnrdav  he  was  required  to  attend 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  Judges, 
where  he  gave  the  requisite  bail,  and 
was  then  set  at  liberty; — doubtless 
secretly  overjoyed  at  finding  himself 
rated  no  higher  an  offender  than  a 
misdemeanant. 

The  country  justly  reposed  confi- 
dence in  the  consummate  administra- 
tive ability,  and  the  experienced 
sagacity,  which  distinguished  the 
Government  of  that  day;  and  the 
calm  resolution  with  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  withstood  the  importunities  of 
both  Parliament  and  the  public  to 
adopt  strong  legislative  and  executive 
measures,— in  proud  reliance  on  the 
energy  of  the  common  law  to  deal 
with  the  prodigious  exigency  which 
had  risen — was  truly  admirable.  *^  I 
am  resolved,"  was  hb  memorable 
declaration,  "  to  walk  in  the  light  of 
the  constitution.  If  I  find  the  law  of 
the  land  incapable  of  dealing  effec- 
tually with  the  case,  I  will  not  hesi- 


tate to  ask  for  greater  powers  from 
the  Legislature."  Would  that  a  simi- 
lar spirit  had  actuated  him  in  every 
other  subsequent  State  emergency! 
As  soon  as  the  course  which  he  bad 
resolved  upon  had  become  known  to 
the  conntiy,  it  occasioned  intense 
anxiety.  Had  he  thoroughly  consi- 
dered the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  so  much  thenceforth  de- 
pended ?  Were  his  legal  functionaries 
in  Ireland  equal  to  the  occasion— one 
of  almost  unprecedented  magnitude? 
Could  a  fair  and  firm  jury  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  got  together? 
And  what  a  desperate  evil  would  be 
a  miscarriage! — one  likely  to  affect 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  1  What  a 
prosecution!  —  one  against  infuriate 
myriads,  represented  by  nine  men, 
the  chief  of  whom  had  devised  and 
developed  the  enormous  conf^eracy, 
and  was  noted  for  his  successful 
astuteness  in  baffling  legal  proceed- 
ings! But  the  Government  had  a 
first-rate  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General,  as  well  as  experienced  and 
very  able  legal  subordinates;  they 
did  not  despair  of  finding  an  honest, 
patriotic,  and  independent  spirit  in 
Irish  jurymen ;  and  felt  *'  thrice 
armed"  in  having  "their  quarrel  just.** 
As  soon  as  Mr  O^Conneli  felt  him- 
self entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the 
law,  he  issued  earnest  solicitations  to 
the  Irish  people  to  violate  "  no  law," 
— not  to  be  "  guilty  of  any  tumult  or 
disturbance,"  nor  be  '^tempted  to 
break  the  peace;  but  to  act  peace- 
ably, quietly,  and  legally,"^and  then 
'^  the  attempt  upon  their  UberOa ! 
must  fail."  Then  he  addressed  him- 
self to  his  personal  difficulties;  not 
magnanimously,  but  with  a  petti- 
fogging pusillanimity  calculated  to 
wither  the  eagerest  and  fondest  sympa- 
thy with  misfortune.  As  for  ourselves, 
the  contrast  between  his  previous 
mighty  demonstrations,  and  his  sub- 
sequent conduct  under  criminal  pro- 
secution, frequently  brought  to  our 
recollection  the  lines  of  old  Creech — 

*'  Thftt  all  may  laugh  to  see  that  glaring  light. 
Which  lately  shone  so  fierce  and  brifh^ 
End  in  a  stink  at  last,  and  vanii^  into 
night! " 

In  this  ^*  monster  proseention" 
everything  was  on  a  commensurate 
scale.  There  were  twenty-eight  conn* 
sel  engaged!    The  indictment  filled 
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fifty-eight  folio  pages,  havbg  to  deal, 
in  distinct  detail,  with  as  inany  overt 
acts — in  the  shape  principallj  of  sedi- 
tious orations  and  documents — com- 
mitted daring  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  1843.  The  grand  jury  took  five 
days  to  consider  whether  they  should 
find  ''  a  true  Bill."  The  Attorney- 
General,  without  throwing  away  a 
word,  or  wandering  from  his  point  for 
a  moment,  occupied  eleven  hours  in 
opening  the  case.  The  counsel  for 
the  defendants,  and  Mr  O^Connell 
himself,  spoke  for  eight  days  succes- 
sively! llie  Solicitor- General  occu- 
pied two  days  and  five  hours  with  his 
incomparable  "  reply ;"  and  the  Lord 
Chief- Justice's  luminous  ''charge" 
consumed  a  day  and  a  half  I  The 
jury  took  only  five  hours  to  agree  to 
their  verdict  of  Guilty,  and  three  or 
four  more  to  adjust  it  to  the  eleven 
counts  of  the  indictment ;  and  finally, 
the  trial  lasted  for  nearly  a  month — 
namely,  from  the  16th  of  January  to 
the  12th  of  February.  The  interval 
between  that  day  and  the  SOth  of  May 
was  spent  in  desperate  but  fruitless 
efforts  to  obtain  a  new  trial,  and  move 
in  arrest  of  judgment ;  which  was — a 
fine  of  £2000,  and  imprisonment  for 
twelve  calendar  months.  On  the  14th 
June  they  sued  out  a  writ  of  error  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  7  th  Sep- 
tember the  appeal  was  allowed,  judg- 
ment arrested,  and  the  prisoners  set 
at  liberty!  To  adopt  the  terse 
account  of  Mr  Townsend — ''  By  a 
lucky  combination  of  an  indictment 
partly  bad,  a  verdict  partly  bad,  and 
a  judgment  partly  bad,  the  prisoners 
escaped,"  to  the  scandal  of  lawyers, 
and  the  amazement  and  chagrin  of 
the  country  at  large.  We  were  among 
those  who  failed  to  perceive  the  con- 
vincing force  of  the  reasonings  which 
led  to  the  reversal  of  judgment  in  this 
case;  and  we  made  the  decision  of 
tiie  House  of  Lords  the  subject  of  an 
elaborate,  dispassionate,  and  respect- 
ful examination  in  Maga,  in  the  ensu- 
ing month  of  November.*  We  remain 
«f  that  opinion,  and  adhere  to  the 
reasons  for  it  there  assigned.  Let  us, 
however,  recur  to  the  commencement 
of  the  proceedings,  which  were  con- 
tested foot  to  foot,  and  inch  by  inch, 
with  a  kind  of  ludicrous  desperation — 


with  an  unheard-of  pertinacity.  A 
brief  enumeration  will  amuse  even 
general  readers. 

Firsts  The  informations,  on  reach- 
ing the  accused,  proved  to  have  been 
sworn  to  by  Mr  Bond  Hughes,  a 
Government  short- hand  writer — a 
gentleman  of  unquestionable  honour 
and  veracity,  who  had  been  engaged 
officially  to  take  notes  of  what  was 
said  at  the  various  public  meetings 
which  led  to  the  prosecution.  He 
appeared  publicly  and  avowedly  in 
the  capacity  of  Government  reporter, 
treating  others,  and  being  treated, 
with  uniform  courtesy.  He  performed 
liis  harassing  duties,  as  was  ultimately 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  with  ex- 
emplary fidelity.  But  behold !  The 
instant  that  the  informations  fell  under 
tlie  Ivnx-cyed  defendants  and  their 
friends  and  advisers,  they  discovered 
that  Mr  Hughes  had  made  a  mistake 
in  including  Richard  Barrett,  one  of 
the  prisoners,  among  those  present 
at  a  meeting,  and  a  dinner,  on  the 
8th  October ;  whereas  it  seemed  that 
he  really  had  not  been  at  either. 
Upon  this,  informations  for  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury  ! !  were  forth- 
with preferred  against  Mr  Hughes, 
*'  it  being  considered  as  a  providen- 
tial circumstance" — piously  says  one 
of  the  elaborate  printed  reports  now 
before  us — **  that  he  should  have  thus 
tripped  at  the  very  outset!"  Mr 
M^Donogh,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  counsel 
for  the  accused,  attended  before  the 
magistrates  to  urge  their  reception  of 
the  informations.  They,  however,  re- 
commended him  to  apply  to  the  Com- 
mission ;  and  the  Commission  referred 
the  affair.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
Mr  Justice  Burton  had  charged  the 
grand  jury,  in  the  O'Connell  case, 
on  the  first  day  of  ^lichaelmas  term, 
Mr  M^Donogl),  after  the  jury  had 
retired,  applied  to  the  Court  for  an 
order,  in  the  nature  of  a  Mandamus  to 
the  magistrates,  compelling  them  to 
receive  the  informations.  On  the 
ensuing  day,  various  affidavits  in  sup- 
port of  the  application,  by  seven  of 
the  defendants ;  and  on  a  subsequent 
day  Mr  M^Donogh  made  another 
vigorous  effort  to  obtain  a  Mandamus, 
but  in  vain  —  the  Court,  however, 
giving  him  leave  to  prefer  the  charge 


*  The  0*Connell  Case.— Wm  the  Jadgment  rightly  rerereed ! 
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to  the  mnd  joiy,  as  soon  ag  they 
should  have  disposed  of  the  great 
matter  then  before  them.  No  further 
proceedings,  howeyer,  were  attempted, 
and  the  absurd  charge  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Secondly^  While  deliberating  on 
the  bill,  the  grand  jury  came  into 
court,  to  ask  that  a  mere  clerical  error 
in  one  of  the  counts — ^the  name  of 
**  Tiemey  **  being  used  by  misti^Le  for 
"Tyrrel"— should  be  altered  by  the 
officer  of  the  court :  an  application 
which  was  quite  a  matter  of  course. 
It  was,  however,  strongly  opposed  by 
the  counsel  for  Tyrrel !  but  ultimately 
overruled,  at  the  instance  of  the  At- 
torney-General, on  the  obvious  ground 
that,  in  such  a  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, no  third  person  could  interfere 
between  the  Crown  and  the  grand 
j  nry .  At  length  the  grand  jury  found 
a  true  bill,  on  which  it  became  in  law 
an  indictment — ^but  not  before  one  of 
the  grand  jurors  had  exclaimed  aloud, 
**  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  dissent 
from  that  bill,  as  one  of  the  jurors  I " 

Tkirdhf^  On  the  defendants  appear- 
ing in  court  after  the  finding  ol  the 
indictment  according  to  their  recog- 
nisances, and  being  required  by  the 
Attor.1^- General,  under  statute  6, 
Geo.  III.,  c.  4,  §  1,  to  plead  in  four 
days*  time,  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
sonere  seriatim  applied  to  the  court  to 
order  that  the  four  days  should  run, 
not  from  that  moment,  but  only  from 
the  delivery  of  copies  of  the  indict- 
ment. After  considerable  discussion 
the  Attorney- General  waived  the 
point,  consenting  to  give  copies  of  the 
indictment  imm^iately,  and  to  reckon 
the  commencement  of  the  four  days 
from  the  ensuing  one. 

Fourthly^  Application  was  made  the 
next  day  for  liberty  to  compare  the 
copies  of  the  indictment  with  the  ori- 
ginal, that  the  defendants,  before 
pleading,  might  be  assured  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  certified  copies.  The 
Lord  Chief-Justice  thought  this  a 
reasonable  application,  and  granted 
it;  and  then  it  was  demanded  that 
the  time  to  plead  should  run  only 


from  the  time  of  delivering  the  com^ 
pared  cogkB, 

Fifthly^  Then  was  demanded  m  copy 
of  the  indorsements  in  the  indict- 
ment, including  the  mme$  of  the  tmt- 
neseee^  which  was  refused  unaninMMnly 
by  the  court,  after  full  argnmest. 

Sixthly^  Next  was  demanded  m  copj 
of  the  caption  of  the  indictmeat,  a 
point  strongly  urged  by  counsel  ia 
elaborate  arguments,  and  decided  La 
the  negative  by  the  miyority  of  the 
court,  Mr  Justice  Penin  disseotiiig.^ 
By  this  time  the  last  day  for  pleading 
to  the  indictment  had  arrived,  on 
which  all  the  defendants,  insteiid  of 
pleading  Not  Guilty,  handed  in  sepa- 
rate pleas  in  abatement — i.e.,  dilatory 
pleas ;  on  the  ground  that  four  wit- 
nesses before  the  grand  jmy  had  not 
been  previously  sworn  m  open  comrt, 
according  to  statute  56,  Geo;  IIL,  c 
87.  The  Attorney-General  objected 
to  the  pleas  being  received  at  all  at 
that  suge,  which  was  too  late.  The 
court,  however,  ruled  otherwise,  oa 
which  the  Attorney-General  baaded 
in  demurrers  to  the  pleas,  which  were 
argued  very  ably  and  elaborately  e» 
both  sides.  The  Court,  in  eqoally 
elaborate  judgments,  unanimously  d^ 
cided  against  the  pleas  in  abatement. 

Seventhly,  The  Attorney- General 
then  required  the  defendants  to  plead 
inetanter.  This,  again,  was  oppoeed 
very  earnestly,  but  ineffectually ;  and 
at  length,  after  ineffectual  objections, 
the  defendants  were  forced  to  hand  in 
pleas  of  Not  Guilty.    But— 

Eighthly,  When  the  Attoraey-Ge- 
neral  moved  to  have  a  trial  at  bar,, 
and  to  fix  it  for  the  11th  December, 
he  was  encountered  by  voluminone 
affidavits,  and  motions  to  postpone 
the  trial  till  the  15th  January,  on  tbe 
ground  that  the  jury-lists,  then  deemed 
objectionable  by  the  defendants,  woold 
by  that  time  have  been  revised.  Tbe 
Attorney- General  yielded,  on  whidi 
the  defendants  insisted  on  a  fturther 
postponement,  till  the  Ist  February. 
This,  however,  after  argnment,  wae 
refused,  and  the  trial  ordered  to  take 
place  on  the  former  day. 


*  By  the  "  caption  "  of  an  indictment  is  meant  merely  the  styU  or  preambU  which 
Ib  superadded  to  the  indictment,  when  the  whole  record  is  ultimately  made  up  in 
form.  The  caption  is  no  part  of  the  indictment ;  and,  when  this  application  was 
made,  wm  notoriously  not  in  existence.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  pretence  whataTcr 
*»T  the  application,  and  we  cannot  appreeiata  the  reason  which  indocad  the  diweai 

Mr  Justice  Penin  from  the  rest  of  the  Court. 
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NvUhfy,  On  the  ensuing  morning, 
it  will  sc^ircelj  be  believed  that  a  re- 
newed application  was  made  for  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  witnesses  indorsed 
on  the  back  of  the  indictment  I  Again 
the  old  question  was  elaborately 
argned,  on  professedly  new  grounds, 
on  both  sides,  and  again  the  jndges 
delivered  judgments  seriaiim  as  be- 
fore, and  with  the  like  result.  A 
rule  was  then  obtained  by  the  At- 
torney-Greneral  for  a  special  jury. 
The  battle-field  was  now  to  be  looked 
for  in  another  quarter—the  Recorder's 
Court — where  the  jury-lists  to  be  in 
force  during  the  ensuing  year  were  to 
be  made  out,  or  rather  the  existing 
one  revised;  the  great  struggle  on 
the  part  of  those  representing  the  ac- 
cused being  to  introduce  the  ni^mes  of 
OS  many  £U>man  Catholics  as  possible. 
The  fight  was  furious  for  an  entire 
fortnight!  Then  the  battle  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown  Office  on  the  dd, 
4th,  and  5th  January,  where  both 
parties,  with  their  counsel,  attended, 
for  the  purpose  of  *'  striking**  the  spe- 
cial jury — I.e.,  reducing  it  to  twenty- 
four  names,  by  each  party  striking  out 
one  alternately ;  and  the  result  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
preponderating  numbers  of  Protes- 
tants on  the  jury  lists,  that  those 
twenty-four  were  such.  The  object  of 
the  Crown  officers  had  been  only  the 
legitimate  one,  of  rejecting  all  persons 
whom  they  had  reason  to  believe  dis- 
qualified for  dispassionately  acting  as 
jurymen,  from  sharing  the  extreme 
political  opinions  of  the  defendants,  on 
the  subject  of  repealing  the  Union.  At 
the  opening  of  Hilary  Term,  on  the 
12th  January,  occurred  the  next  ob- 
structive step  of  the  defendants,  which 
we  shall  call,  resuming  our  series — 

Tenthfy,  An  application  to  quash  the 
panel  of  special  jurors,  or  to  add 
twenty-seven  names  to  it,  omitted  on 
the  alleged  ground  of  fraud  or  mistake. 
This,  also,  the  Court  overruled  unani- 
mously. At  length,  on  Monday  the  1 5th 
January,  came  the  day  of  trial.  After 
no  little  delay  and  difficulty,  owing 
partly  to  various  of  the  proposed  jury- 
men endeavouring  to  avoid  the  peril- 
ous and  harassing  responsibility  pre- 
pared for  them,  twelve  gentlemen  were 
got  into  the  box.    But  then,  behold  I 


EUoeMfyj  A  long  elaborate  d^al- 
Unge  to  the  arrmf;  l^ing  in  substance 
the  same  as  number  ten,  unanimously 
disposed  of  against  the  accused  three 
days  previously.  The  Attorney- Ge- 
neral instantly  demurred  to  the  chal- 
lenge, supporting  his  demurrer  with 
great  promptitude  and  cogency  of 
learning  and  ability ;  the  whole  matter 
was  elaborately  argued,  and  at  length 
the  Attorney- Greneral  was  again  vic- 
torious ;  one  of  the  judges,  however, 
Mr  Justice  Perrin,  doubtfully  dissent- 
ing from  the  rest  of  the  Court  Thus 
was  consumed  the  whole  of  the  first 
day !  On  the  ensuing  morning,  fresh 
efforts  to  get  themselves  excused  were 
made  by  some  of  those  called  into  the 
box ;  and  when  one  of  them  alleged 
<^d  age  and  bad  health,  it  was  inte- 
resting to  witness  the  seal  with  whidi 
his  liability  to  serve  was  insisted  on 
by  the  counsel  for  the  accused,  owing 
to  the  chance  it  afforded  them  of  de- 
feating the  proceedings,  by  the  jury- 
man's becoming  unable  to  serve  f 
They  succeeded ;  and  twelve  jurymen 
having  at  length,  after  all  this  pro- 
tracted strugde  to  prevent  that  *'  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be''  depre- 
cated, been  sworn,  Mr  Napier  opened 
the  pleadings,  and  Mr  Attorney- Ge- 
neral rose  to  state  the  case  of  the 
Crown.  He  performed  his  anxious 
and  responsible  duty  admirably. 
What  a  position  he  must  have  felt  to 
be  his — with  sixteen  of  his  brethren, 
pen  in  hand,  and  ears  arrect,  noting 
every  topic,  every  word  that  fell  from 
htm  —  each  surcharged  with  eager 
professional  rivalry,  anxiety  to  defeat 
him,  and  fierce  political  antagonism ! 
And  the  pens  of  thirty  expert  short- 
hand writers  transferring  to  paper 
every  syllable  that  he  uttered — to  be 
indelibly  recorded,  to  be  universally 
disseminated  I  If  ever  man,  placed  in 
a  similar  position,  exhibited  powerful 
and  well- trained  faculties,  it  was  the 
Attorney -General  *  on  that  momen- 
tous and  memorable  occasion.  In 
short,  this  learned  gentleman  from 
first  to  last  exhibited  a  wonderful 
exactness,  minuteness,  and  compre- ' 
hensiveness  of  legal  knowledge,  and 
readiness  in  using  it  —  indomitable 
resolution  and  unflaggiuff  vigilance. 
He  depicted,  steadily  and  patiently. 


*  W«  need  hardly  infbrm  our  readers  that  it  wsa  Mr  Smithy  the  present  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland. 
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m  strong  bat  true  colonriDg,  the 
colossal  conspiracy  which  he  had  so 

'-  boldly  undertaken  to  demolish  by  the 
unaided  energies  of  the  common  law, 
and  did  demolish  ;  for,  though  a 
technical  objection  ultimately  secured 
a  reversal  of  the  judgment,  it  left  the 
legal,  moral,  substantial  merits  of  the 
case  untouched,  and  the  efficacy,  of 
the  common  law  completely  vindi- 
catcd.  The  Solicitor  -  General's  * 
reply  for  the  Crown  was  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  legal  logic  throughout — 
uniformly  temperate,  courteous,  and 
convincing;  exhibiting  a  marvellous 
mastery  of  the  facts,  and  lucidity  of 
arrangement.    What  a  vivid  contrast 

*%  exhibited  between  Its  severe  sim- 
plicity and  sobriety— its  unwavering 
directness  of  purpose— and  the  impas- 
sioned, imaginative,  excursive  ad- 
dresses of  the  eight  counsel  to  whom 
he  had  to  reply !  Some  of  these 
addresses  exhibited  merit  of  a  high 
order.  Those  of  Mr  Shiel  and  Mr 
Whiteside  appear  to  us  pre-eminent 
as  displays  of  rhetorical  power,  with 
this  distinction  f  between  the  two — 
that  the  former  ^ypeared  almost  de- 
signedly unconnected  with  the  evi- 
dence— with  the  legal  merits  of  the 
case ;  while  the  latter  appears  that  of 
a  well- trained,  eloquent,  and  accom- 
plished lawyer,  addressing  himself 
discreetly  and  ingeniously  to  those 
facts  which  were  susceptible  of  being 
favourably  presented  to  the  jury,  and 
•diverting  attention  from  those  of  a 
different  description,  by  elegant,  feel- 
ing, and  sometimes  very  powerful 
declamation.  Several  portions  of  his 
speech  appear  to  us  to  justify  the 
extraordinao'  sensation  called  forth 
by  the  delivery  of  them.  Incompar- 
ably the  best  speech,  in  a  legal  point 
of  view,  dclivei*ed  on  behalf  of  the 
accused,  was  that  of  Mr  Henn,  who 
was  subtle,  ingenious,  plausible,  and 
practical.  If  the  intelligent  jury  was 
to  be  impressed  favourably  towards 
the  prisouers,  and  desirous  of  seeing 
their  way,  according  to  law,  towards 
an  acquittal,  Mr  Henn  went  furthest 
in  pointing  out  such  a  course  to  them. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  address  he 
disclaimed,  with  a  quaint  excess  of 


[June, 

modesty,  the  possessioii  of  intelleet 
enough  to  discharge  his  duties.  ^*I 
am  not  gifted  with  an  intelleet  which 
would  enable  me  to  grasp  the  vast 
variety  of  facts,  and  the  mass  of 
evidence  which  has  been  laid  before 
you  in  the  case."  Mr  O^Conneirs 
address  was  temperate  and  tame- 
disappointing  all  who  liave  read  it, 
as  we  understand  was  the  case  with 
those  who  heard  it:  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  topics  which  he  bad  been 
in  the  habit  of  urging  in  Parliament 
and  in  public  meetingSy  in  favour  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Union.  He  thus 
conduded  :  —  '*  I  leave  the  case  to 
you;  I  deny  that  there  is  anything 
In  it  to  stain  me  with  a  conspiracy ; 
I  reject  with  contempt  the  appella- 
tion. I  have  acted  in  the  open  day, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Government, 
in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates; 
nothing  was  secret,  private,  or  con- 
cealed ;  there  was  nothing  but  what 
was  exposed  to  the  universal  world.*' 
This  sophism  was  thus  conclusively 
disposed  of  by  the  Lord  Chief- Justice, 
(Mr  Pennefather,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  that  ever  sate  on  the  Irish 
bench.)  *^  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  mistake 
in  law  to  say,  that  in  order  to  establish 
conspiracy,  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
the  existence  either  of  treadiery  or  of 
secrecy^  in  order  to  complete  this 
charge.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  that  very  oftea 
both  treachery  and  secrecy  do  not 
concur  in  the  existence  of  various 
conspiracies  ;  they  are  cognate  to 
such  an  offence ;  but  I  deny  altogether 
that  it  is  the  law  of  this  country  that 
the  existence  of  one  or  other  of  such 
ingredients  should  be  proved,  in  order 
to  constitute  the  crime  of  conspiracy. 
Secrecy  is  very  often  involved  in  it ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  and  so  I  put  it 
to  you,  it  is  not  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient in  the  charge  of  conspiracy. 
Nay,  more,  if  secrecy  were  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  the  crime  of  con- 
spiracy, the  pi*esent  alleged  conspiracy 
might  have  been  carried  on  from  its 
beginning  to  its  final  consummation, 
and  the  parties  could  never  have 
been  stopped  in  their  progress,  or 
charged    with    the    crime   of    that 


•  Mr  Sergeant  Greene. 

t  ''How  superior/*  says  Mr  Townsend,  (?ol.  ii.  p.  515,) ''  to  the  noisj  gorgeous 
fireworks  of  Sbiel,  U  the  calm  planetary  light  of  the  eloquent  philosophical  tratha  " 
enunciated  by  Mr  Whiteside. 
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aatore"*  The  samming  up  of  the 
Lord  Chief- Justice  was  excellent — 
admirable  thronghoot.  Nothing  conld 
exceed  the  simplicity  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  presented  to  the  jury  the 
true  points  of  the  bewildering  compli- 
cation of  facts  and  reasoning  with 
which  they  had  been  occa]Hed  so  long. 
His  own  impressions  of  the  case  being 
strong  and  decisive,  he  presented 
them  with  unhesitating  boldness  and 
decision  to  the  jury,  without,  at  the 
aaroo  time,  invading  their  province,  or 
seeking  to  confuse  its  confines.  The 
attempt  subsequently  made  to  impugn 
bis  impartiality,  on  the  strength  of  a 
single  ambiguous  expression — ^^  the 
gentlemen  cf  the  otlier  side^^^  [when 
speaking  of  the  counsel  for  the 
accused,]  was  contemptible:  it  was 
one,  justly  observes  Mr  Townsend, 
^  which  a  gesture,  a  nod  of  the  head, 
or  motion  with  the  hand,  might  at 
once  explain.*'  The  jury,  after 
publicly  expressing  their  embarrass- 
ment  by  the  number  and  complexity 
of  the  issues  which  had  bee^  sub- 
mitted to  them — but  which,  wo  think, 
were  submitted  to  them  as  satisfac- 
torily as  the  nature  of  the  case 
admitted  of — returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  ail  the  defendants,  in 
the  last  eight  of  the  eleven  coubts  of 
ihe  indictment ;  against  three  of  the 
defendants,  (including  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,)  on  the  third  count,  and  part  of 
the  first  and  second  counts ;  and  against 
four  other  of  the  defendants  on  parts 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  counts. 
Had  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  been 
entered  on  those  counts  and  parts  of 
<^unts,  in  accordance  with  the  real 
verdict  of  the  jur}',  *^  all  that  exercise 
of  forensic  ingenuity, "  says  Mr 
Townsend,  "which  afterwards  per- 
plexed the  judges  and  divided  the 
law  lords,  would  have  been  stayed. 
Sed  Die  aliter  visum  T'  Su£5ce  it, 
/or  our  present  purpose,  to  say,  that 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Irish 
Court  of  Queen*s  Bench  was  subse- 
quently reversed  by  the  decision  of  a 
majority  of  one  of  three  judicial  peers 
against  two  t — the  minority  being 
supported  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 


jority of  the  judges  called  in  to  advise 
them,  and  only  two  of  whom  had 
expressed  the  opinions  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  judicial 
peers.  This  judgment  was  an-ested, 
however,  on  only  one  single  point; 
one  arising  necessarily  after  all  the 
pix>ceedings  in  the  Irish  courts  had 
been  completed,  and  founded  on  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  viz.,  the  mode  of 
entering  the  verdict  on  the  record, 
and  which  was  done,  in  conformity 
with  the  universally- understood  prac- 
tice, for  a  century  and  a  half,  in  both 
the  English  and  Irish  courts  I  This 
technical  objection  —  of  extremest 
shadowy  tenuity — was  suggested  by 
the  eminent  English  lawyers  (the 
present  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Fitz- 
roy  Kelly,  Mr  Peacock,  and  LIr 
John  William  Smith.  The  point 
was  this.  Some  of  the  eleven  counts 
were  bad  in  point  of  law,  and  others 
good ;  and  instead  of  entering  the 
verdict  *'  guilty "  and  "  not  guilty  " 
in  the  counts  respectively  applicable 
to  the  verdict,  the  verdict  was  entered 
generally  "guilty;"  and  the  format 
entry  of  the  sentence  was  "for  his 
offences  aforesaid" — which,  looking 
only  at  the  formal  entry  on  the 
record,  might  be  taken  to  indicate 
that  the  judge  had  .been  influenced, 
in  awarding  sentence,  by  bad  as  well 
as  good  counts !  All  the  law  lords, 
and  all  the  judges  —  including  the 
minority  of  two — ^were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, when  this  objection  was  started 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  it 
had  never  been  thought  or  heard  of 
before;  but  it  prevailed  —  and  the 
prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  after  hav- 
ing been  confined,  but  very  plea- 
santly, and  with  an  extraordinary 
leisure  of  indulgence,  for  three  months. 
To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
hardship  as  carrying  into  effect  a 
sentence,  in  case  of  misdemeanour, 
pending  a  writ  of  error,  a  statute  was 
passed  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  68)  in  the 
ensuing  session,  "to  stay  execution 
of  judgment  for  misdemeanours,  vpon 
t/te  parties  giving  bail  in  error,"  a 
just  remedial  measure  for  an  ad- 
mitted wrong.    Though  the  defend- 


*  We  quote,  as  in  all  the  other  references  to  this  trial,  the  separate  Report  of  it, 
hy  Mesfrs  Armstrong  and  Shirley,  (members  of  the  Irish  bar,)  in  1844,  pp.  808-9. 

t  The  late  Lord  Cotteuham,  and  Lords  Denman  and  Campbell,  against  the  then 
Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham. 
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ants  were  ihos  restored  to  their 
liberty,  and  relieved  from  the  payment 
of  ines,  and  the  finding  of  secorities 
for  their  good  behavioar,  and  so  far 
the  result  of  this  State  Trial  was 
nagatory,  it  was  in  reality  most 
potent.  It  crushed  the  conspiracy  at 
which  it  had  been  aimed ;  and  demon- 
strated in  a  way  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  with  resources  not  to  be 
foolhardily  hereafter  undenralued, 
that  it  can  do  so  again.  The  bubble 
of  ^*  Repeal  ^*  has  burst,  and  no  one 
has  been  able  to  blow  another.  The 
arch-conspirator,  Daniel  O'Connell, 
received  a  blow  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  lost  ground  irrevocably 
in  the  estimation  of  his  once  credulous 
fellow-countrymen,  though  he  affected 
— snch  was  the  hard  necessity  of  the 
condition  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself— to  have  still  at  heart  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,  and  made  sickly 
and  pnny  efforts  to  show  that  he  was 
in  earnest,  and  that  success  in  the 
insane  project  was  possible. 

The  only  other  Irish  'trial  in  Mr 
Townsend*s  collection,  is  that  of  Wil- 
liam Smith  0*Brien  in  the  autumn  of 
1848,  for  high  treason.  The  occur- 
rences which  led  to  it,  however,  are 
too  recent,  and  the  coarse,  and  inci- 
dents, and  result  too  fresh  in  recol- 
lection, to  admit  of  our  dwelliag  upon 
it  at  any  length.  His  conduct  from 
first  to  last  was  calculated  to  excite 
emotions  only  of  pity,  contempt,  and 
disgust ;  and  while  no  one  could,  or 
can,  entertain  the  slightest  feelings  of 
sympathy  with  him,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  in  his  absurd  campaign 
of  treason,  he  showed  a  sense  of  gen- 
tlemanly feeling,  of  personal  truth  and 
honour,  which  leads  one  to  attribate 
his  conduct,  in  a  considerable  mea- 
sure, to  intellectual  deficiency.  He 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  see  the 
absurdity  of  his  schemes,  or  to  appred- 
ate  the  personal  risk  he  was  running,  or 
the  moral  enormity  of  his  condact. 
The  country  acted  wisely,  and  with 
dignity,  exhibiting  a  contemptuous 
clemency  in  forbearing  to  take  the 
life  which  he  had  so  clearly  forfeited. 
He  had  been  taken  in  the  very  act  of 
high  treason — an  act  uneqaivocal  and 
glaring,  of  literally  ^' Uvying  war 
against  our  lady  the  Queen,  in  her 


realm ;  **  and  his  oonoBel  most  have 
been  indeed  at  his  wits*  end  to  dis- 
cover topics  which  mi^  be  urged,  on 
the  jury  without  insultmg  their  under- 
standing. He  adopted  the  cmly  1^ 
open  to  him,  and  which  was  taken  in 
iVost^s  case,  as  we  explained  in  the 
first  of  these  articles  * — ^via.,  to  assert 
that  the  prisoner's  object  was  not  of 
2k  general,  bnt  a  special  and  limltCMi 
character — to  effect,  not  a  pnblic 
national  purpose,  but  a  personal  and 
selfish  one.  **This,"  observes  Mr 
Townsend,  graphically,  *' was  tl^  nar- 
row ridge,  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
foot  to  rest  on ;  the  frail,  slight,  rick- 
etty  plank  over  a  yawning  abyss,  by 
which  alone  his  counsel  c(mkl  hopie  to 
extricate  their  client;  but  his  own 
speeches,  letters,  and  acts  rendered 
even  this  method  of  escape^— rather, 
by  the  bye,  an  ignoble  one— -p^ectly 
hopeless."  The  same  desperate 
efforts  were  made  by  counsel,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Frost  and  O'ConneU,  to 
secure  the  prisoner's  escape  by  means- 
of  technical  objections :  aj^lications 
to  postpone  the  trial  for  non -delivery 
of  lists  of  jurors  and  witnesses ;  a 
plea  in  abatement,  founded  on  the  same 
objection  ;  a  challenge  to  the  array,  on 
the  ground  of  partiality  in  the  sheriff — 
a  charge,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  utterly 
groundless ;  and  a  daim  to  thirty-five 
peremptory  challenges  to  the  jury, 
according  to  the  common  law  of 
England — a  claim  of  course  ovet- 
ruled.  All,  however,  was  ineffectua} 
—as  also  was  a  subsequent  Writ  of 
Error  to  the  House  of  Lords,  argned 
with  pertinacious  seal  by  four 
counsel.  Sentence  of  death — the- 
death  of  a  traitor— was  passed  upon 
the  prisoner;  and  on  hearing  that 
her  Majesty  had  been  most  graciously 
pleased  to  spare  his  life,  on  condition 
of  his  being  transported  for  life, 
this  impracticable  traitor  aligned  that 
the  Qaeen  had  no  power  to  exercise 
this  act  of  mercy  I  That  her  Majes^ 
had  such  a  power  no  lawyer  doubted  f 
but,  to  obviate  all  possible  doubt  on 
the  subject,  a  declaratory  act  was 
immediately  passed,  (Stat.  12  and  IS 
Vict.,  c.  27,)  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
remove  doubts  concerning  the  trans- 
portation of  offenders  under  judgment 
of  death,  to  whom  mercy  may  be 


•  No.  CCCCXX.    October  1850. 
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extended,  in  Ireland.''  We  have 
little  to  remark  on  the  conduct  of 
this  trial,  as  reported  by  Mr  Towns- 
end.  We  concur  with  him  in  saying, 
that  it  *'  combfaMB  the  difierait 
deaenta  of  pecoliarity"  which  dia- 
tingoiahed  the  trial  of  O'Connell 
and  his  eompamona,  and  '^  all  Iri^ 
State  Trials."  He  forma  a  very 
different  estimate  of  the  merits  of 
the  addressee  of  counsel  in  this  case. 
That  of  the  Attorney-General,  Mr 
Monaghan,  **  is  a  dry  detail  of  most 
[un]iBteresting  facts,  unrelieved  by 
style,  and  unadorned  by  a  single 
grace  of  elocntion ;  *'  while  Mr  White- 
side, for  the  defence,  '*  redeemed  the 
forensic  honour  of  his  country,  and 
struck  a  key-note  of  national  pathos 
which  must  have  vibrated  through 
the  hearts  of  his  hearara.** 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  the 
sul^ect,  we  beg  to  express  our  opinion 
that  these  Irish  trials-— but  especially 
that  of  O'Connell  and  his  com- 
panions—exhibit the  Irish  bar  in  a 
very  distiuguished  position  in  respect 
of  their  legal  acquirements,  and  their  ■ 
prompt  ability  in  applying  these 
acquirements,  as  the  exigencies  of 
their  cases  demanded.  Nor  do  we 
find  any  cause  for  censure  in  Iheir 
repeated  and  strenuous  efforts  to 
defeat  the  cases  against  their  clients, 
by  availing  themselves  of  every 
technical  otyection  which  could  occur 
to  skilful  and  practised  lawyers.  It 
was  their  bounden  duty  to  do  so— as 
was  done  by  their  English  brethren 
in  the  case  of  Frost,  and  ought 
always  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  clients 
who  have  intrusted  their  lives  and 
liberties  to  theb  counsel,  and  right- 
fully insist  OB  theur  seeing  that  the 
forms  of  law  are  in  every  respect 
strictly  complied  with.  None  but 
the  most  stupidly  ignorant  can  deny 
the  existence,  or  complain  of  the 
exercise,  of  this  right.  *^  Technical 
objections,**  as  they  are  called,  are 
on  such  occasions  only  so  many 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  those 
time-hallowed  and  inestimable  rules 
which  secure  the  very  existence  of 
dvil  liberty,  and  constitute  the  very 
essence  of  an  enlightened  and  free 
jurisprudence.  Let  any  one  of  our 
readers  imagine  himself  in  the  posi- 


tion of  an  accused,  being  tried  for  a 
capital  or  any  other  serious  offence — 
with  his  life,  his  honour,  his  liberty 
at  stake,  and  believing  himself  the 
victim  of  an  unjust  accusation — ^what 
would  he  think  of  his  counsel  waivwg 
all  *^  technical  objections?'*  Ha 
would  accuse  his  counsel  of  igno- 
rance, imbecility,  or  even  collusion 
and  corruption. 

We  think  that  the  slight  q[>edmen 
which  alone  we  have  been  able  to 
give  in  this  brief  soies,  of  the  mode 
of  conducting  criminal  trials  in  Eng^ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are 
such  as  reflect  credit  on  the  mode 
of  administering  criminal  jurispm* 
dence  in  Great  Britain.  As  amonsst 
onrselves,  we  can  perceive  peculiar 
excellencies  and  peculiar  defects  in 
each  of  the  three  branches  of  legal 
practitioners;  but  all  are  distin- 
guished by  reverence  for  the  law 
OF  THE  LAKD,  sud  its  judicisl  ex- 
ponents ;  courtesy  towards  each  other  \ 
and  a  vigilant,  stem,  and  fearless  spirit 
in  guarding  the  liberty  of  the  subject^ 
when  that  liberty  is  in  any  degree  en- 
dangered in  the  person  of  even  the 
humblest  fellow-subject,  and  on  appa- 
rently the  most  trivial  occasions. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  in- 
cluded in  this  paper  a  sketch  of  a 
great  American  trial  for  murder — 
that  of  the  late  Professor  Webster,  for 
the  murder  of  Dr  Farkman— a  fearful 
occurrence— a  black  and  dismal  tra- 
gedy from  beginning  to  end,  exhibit- 
ing most  remarkable  indications,  aa 
it  appears  to  us,  of  that  overruling 
Providence  which  sometimes  sees  fit 
to  allow  its  agency  in  human  affairs 
to  become  visible  to  us.  We  have^ 
however,  now  concluded  the  present 
series;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
we  may  tske  an  early  opportunity  of 
giving  some  account  of  this  extra- 
ordinary case,  of  which,  even  while 
we  are  writing,  a  report  has  been 
courteously  transmitted  to  us  from 
America.  All  we  shall  at  present 
say  on  the  subiect  is,  that  the  reply 
of  Mr  Clifford,  for  the  prosecution, 
cannot  be  excelled  in  close  and  con- 
clusive reasoning,  conveyed  in  lan- 
guage equally  elegant  and  forcible. 
Its  effect,  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  is  fearful. 
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We  have  been  greatly  edified  by 
the  ponderous  and  incoherent  efforts  of 
the  Free-Trade  press  to  nentrallse 
the  effect  produced  by  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton^s  Letters  to  John  BulL 
Sir  Ed  vf  ard^s  literary  reputation  stands 
deservedly  so  high,  and  his  attain- 
ments, research,  and  originality  of 
thonght  are  so  uDiversally  admitted, 
that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  treat  with 
absolute  levity  anything  which  may 
flow  from  his  pen.  An  inferior  novel- 
list,  when  deviating  from  the  fields  of 
Action  into  the  more  stony  regions  of 
politics,  may,  with  something  like  a 
show  of  propriety,  be  turned  back  by 
the  hostile  critic,  with  an  intimation 
that  he  has  no  right  whatever  to  tres- 
pass upon  that  forbidden  domain. 
The  poet,  whose  fame  depends  princi- 
pally upon  the  excellence  of  his 
stanzas,  is  certain  to  be  assailed  by 
some  ferocious  newspaper  mastiff  if  he 
shall  venture  to  publish  his  opinions  on 
matters  of  sublunary  interest.  The 
possession  of  that  rarest  of  God*8 
gifts,  genius,  is  considered  by  a  good 
many  of  those  accomplished  gentle- 
men who  concoct  leaders  for  the  daily 
and  weekly  organs  of  public  instruc- 
tion, as  tantamount  to  a  deprivation 
of  common  sense,  and  of  the  power  of 
exercising  a  judgment  upon  ordinary 
subjects.  On  what  grounds  such 
critics  arrive  at  their  conclusions,  we 
cannot  accurately  say,  unless  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  entire  want  of  genius 
in  their  own  several  instances  engen- 
ders the  idea  that  social  questions  can 
only  be  understood  by  men  of  marked 
mediocrity ;  and  that  Chancellor  Oxen - 
etiem's  celebrated  remark,  that  the 
world  may  be  governed  with  little 
wisdom,  should  be  construed  into  a 
broad  assertion  that  the  possession  of 
higher  powers  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  a  disqualification. 

-But,  as  we  have  already  said.  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  cannot  be  disposed  of 
In  so  summary  and  contemptuous  a 
manner.  He  is  not  more  remarkable 
for  brilliance  of  fancy  and  luxuriance 
of  Imagination,  than  for  keen  accurate 
observance  of  the  ways  and  manners 
of  mankind.  His  logical  and  reason- 
ing faculties  are  as  naturally  acute  as 


his  power  of  invention  is  large ;  and 
these  have  been  sharpened  and  refined 
by  a  course  of  severe  study,  not  only 
in  the  closet,  but  in  the  living  and 
the  active  world.  No  writer,  since 
the  days  of  Soott,  has  united  so  moch 
practical  shrewdness  with  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  higher  inteUectual 
gifts ;  and  it  is  this  marvellous  com- 
bination that  has  made  him  an  autho- 
rity of  no  mean  weight  in  the  social  as 
well  as  the  lesthetical  sciences.  There 
is  hardly  a  question  of  public  interest 
upon  which  his  opinion  would  not  be 
received,  by  the  minority  of  candid  and 
inquiring  men,  with  as  marked  defe- 
rence as  that  of  any  living  statesman ; 
and  this  distinction  be  owes  quite  as 
much  to  the  respect  which  is  generally 
entertained  for  his  judgment,  as  to  the 
strength  and  extreme  felicity  of  the 
illustrations  which  are  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  style. 

Such  a  man  cannot  be  put  down  by 
a  calm  assumption  of  intellectual  supe- 
riority on  the  part  of  his  antagonists. 
His  name  is  too  great,  bis  position 
too  high,  to  render  such  an  attempt 
advisable.  No  one  can  dismiss  him 
with  a  sneer,  or  gainsay  his  title  to  be 
heard.  He  is  not  the  master  of  a 
single  trick  of  fence  alone — he  chal- 
lenges the  political  economists  to  meet 
him  with  their  own  weapons.  While 
they  have  been  ransacking  the  volumes 
of  the  best  writers  upn  that  abstruse 
science,  for  isolated  texts  and  de- 
tached sentences  which  they  might 
parade  to  the  vulgar  in  justification 
of  their  extravagant  theories,  he  has 
been  diligently  and  profoundly  exa- 
mining the  Whole  system  as  evolved 
from  its  first  principles^  and  testing 
the  truth  of  each  proposition  by  the 
light  of  experience,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  masterly  and  comprehensive  mind. 
In  vain  they  would  attempt  to  over- 
whelm such  an  opponent  by  the  repe- 
tition of  their  customary  jargon.  In 
knowledge  he  is  far  more  than  their 
equal ;  in  ability,  he  is  immeasurably 
beyond  them.  They  may  abuse  and 
revile,  but  they  cannot  confute  him ; 
and  the  impotency  of  their  rage  is 
perhaps  the  surest  token  that  the 
shaft  which  ho  has  launched  has  gone 
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trne  to  its  aim,  and  is  inextricable  to 
their  agonised  endeavours. 

Daring  the  period  of  hit  Parlia- 
mentary career,  Sir  Edward  Balwer 
Lytton  was,  as  oar  readers  may  re- 
member, considered  as  a  Liberal 
member.  He  was  so  in  the  trne 
sense  of  the  word,  not  in  that  wretched 
and  degraded  significance  which  is 
now  attached  to  the  term.  His  first 
political  work,  England  and  the  Eng- 
«mA,  pnblished  nearly  eighteen  years 
sgo,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Whigs, 
ft-om  the  freedom  with  which  he  char- 
acterised their  policy,  and  contrasted 
their  deeds  with  their  professions. 
Our  opinions  upon  many  subjects 
arising  out  of  the  political  field,  did, 
and  probably  do,  differ  from  his ;  but 
it  was  impossible  to  read  that  work 
without  forming  the  conviction  that 
the  author  was  as  independent  as 
honest,  as  sincere  a  lover  of  order  as 
be  was  a  friend  of  liberty.  Viewing 
the  changes  which  have  since  then 
taken  place  in  the  political  world — 
contrasting  the  present  language  of 
Ministers,  and  the  tone  of  their  sup- 
porters, with  their  former  high  pro- 
testations—and marking  the  disgrace- 
ful apathy  which  is  manifested  towards 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  most 
important  class  of  British  subjects — 
well  may  Sir  Edward  Lytton  enter 
his  eloquent  protest  against  being 
confounded  with  the  modem  Liberals 
who  have  openly  renounced  all  pride 
in  the  greatness  of  theur  country- 
all  connection  with  the  name  of 
patriotism ! 

''  I  own  to  jooy  0  my  honoured  and 
somewhat  antiquated  John  !  I  own  to 
you,  that  the  school  in  which  I  learned 
to  loTe  liberty  seems  now  as  old-fashioned 
as  yourself.  For  I  learned  that  love  in 
the  school  of  the  great  patriots  of  the 
past ;  I  learned  to  connect  it  inseparably 
with  lore  of  ooantry  ;  and  it  would  really 
seem  as  if  a  new  school  had  arisen,  which 
identifies  the  passion  for  freedom  with 
scornful  indifference  for  England.  And 
when,  in  a  popular  meeting,  which  was 
crowded  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Com 
Law  League,  and  at  which  one  of  the 
great  chiefs  of  that  combination  presided, 
an  orator  declared,  in  reference  to  the 
defences  of  the  country,  that '  he  thought 
it  might  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the 
people  if  the  country  were  conquered  by 
the  foreigner;'  and  when  that  sentiment 
was  receired  with  cheers  by  the  audience. 


and  met  with  no  rebuke  from  the  Paladin 
of  Free  Trade  seated  in  the  chair,  I  felt 
that,  however  such  sentiments  might  be 
compatible  with  Free  Trade,  —  in  the 
school  in  which  I  learned  to  glow  at  the 
grand  word  of  liberty,  they  would  have 
been  stigmatised  as  the  sentiments  of 
slaves.  Yet  more  recently  and  more 
notoriously,  when  Sir  James  Graham, 
who,  it  now  seems,  is  the  '  Coming  Man ' 
of  the  Free-traders,  introduced  into  an 
address  to  the  Commons  of  England  a 
significant  menace  of  the  will  and  the 
power  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  when  that 
menace  was  not  drowned  by  the  indig- 
nant outburst,  but  hailed  by  the  exulting 
cheers,  of  a  party  professing  affection  for 
civil  freedom, — I  own  again,  that,  in  the 
school  in  which  I  learned  that  liberty 
rested  upon  law,  the  barest  allusion  to 
the  armed  force  of  a  standing  army  as  a 
Parliamentary  argument,  would  have 
been  deemed  an  outrage  on  the  senate, 
and  applause  given  to  such  allusion  tho 
last  degradation  that  could  debase  the 
representatives  of  citizens.  Another  high 
authority  in  Free  Trade — nay,  the  very 
author  of  the  '  Corn  Law  Catechism ' — 
uttered,  not  many  days  since,  a  senti- 
ment equally  worthy  the  loyalty  of  an 
officer  and  the  patriotism  of  an  English- 
man : — 'I  would  rather,'  said  Colonel 
Thomson,  ^  see  a  foreign  army  in  posses- 
sion of  London  six  weeks,  than  see  the 
Proteetionists  for  six  weeks  in  possession 
of  those  benches.'  What !  prefer  the 
sword  of  the  foreign  conqueror  to  the 
vote  of  legislators  elected  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  nation  !— No,  such  is  not 
the  school  in  which  I  learned  to  love 
liberty,  and  these  are  not  the  authorities 
I  will  consent  to  acknowledge  as  guides 
to  the  free  men  of  England." 

The  expressed  opinion  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bnlwcr  Lytton  upon  this  ques- 
tion is  very  valuable  and  well-timed, 
for  it  embodies  the  sentiments  which 
we  know  are  entertained  by  a  large 
and  influential  body  of  men  who  have 
watched  the  experiment  closely  sinco 
its  commencement,  and  who  are  now 
satisfied  of  its  failure.     Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  he  had  finally  made  up 
his  mind  to  throw  himsc"*  *         " 
ranks   of    the   Free-Tra 
especial  care  that  as  few 
influences  as  possible  sh( 
fere  between  him  and  his 
Parliament  he  knew  thai 
reckon  upon  a  majority, 
Conservative  party  who  I 
him  triumphantly  into  poi 
one  composed  of  the  Whig 
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cal  sections,  with  the  addition  of  that 
squadron  whom  he  persuaded  to 
sacrifice  their  honour  at  his  bidding. 
Bat  he  dared  not  ventnre  on  an 
appeal  beyond  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  knew  that  he  would  meet 
with  neither  sympathy  nor  support 
from  those  whose  cause  he  had  aban- 
doned ;  and  he  knew,  moreover,  that 
the  question  of  Protection  to  British 
Industry  never  was  and  never  could 
be  identified  with  the  mere  views  of  a 
party. 

There  is  a  calm  assumption  in  the 
tone  of  the  Free-Traders  which  really 
challenges  admiration.  They  talk  and 
write  as  if  the  cause  which  they  are 
now  defending  was  as  ancient  as  the 
British  Constitution — as  if  the  com- 
mercial principles  which  they  profess 
were  too  sacred  to  b^  impugned  with- 
out impiety — as  if  the  system  they 
have  thrust  into  operation  had  re- 
ceived the  deliberate  and  almost 
unanimous  sanction  of  the  British 
people ; — whereas  we  know  that  the 
cause  is  one  of  yesterday ;  that  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  has  been 
denied  by  the  statesmen  of  almost 
every  other  country  in  the  world; 
and  that  the  system  never  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  approval  of  the  nation, 
but  was  foisted  upon  it  most  scandal- 
ously and  disgracefully  by  a  Parlia- 
ment which  betrayed  its  tmst,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  Minister  who  forfeited 
the  pledges  of  a  lifetime.  The  authors 
of  the  measure  were  cautious  that  no 
delay  should  take  place  in  carrying  it. 
In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
the  whole  mischief  was  done,  and 
done  without  the  sanction  of  the  con- 
stituencies, whose  opinion  was  not 
taken  upon  the  matter.  All  this  may 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
form,  but  it  was  clearly  opposed  to 
the  spirit,  of  the  Constitution.  It  has 
established  a  precedent  dangerous  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  by  proving 
that  more  arbitrary  power  may  be 
exercised  by  an  unscrupulous  Minis- 
ter, against  the  will  of  the  nation, 
than  was  ever  claimed  for  the  Crown 
in  those  times  when  royalty  wore  the 
guise  of  despotism.  It  has  grievously 
shaken  the  general  faith  in  the  cha- 
racter of  public  men ;  and  has  by  no 
means  raised  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  estimation  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 


[Jnne« 


The  progress  of  the  exponent  has 
been  watched  bj  thoiaanda  in  aileiice 
and  with  anxiety.    Plaadble  as  were 
many  of  the  arguments  brongfat  fbr- 
ward  to  excuse  the  change  of  policy, 
these  were  never  ielt  to  be  so  satis- 
hctory  as  to  overcome  the  boding  of 
misfortune  which  took  possession  of 
the  public  mind.     The  ptctnres  of 
that  nniveisal  prosperity  whidi  was 
to   follow  the  repeal  of  tiie  Cora 
Laws,  and  the  unconditional  opening 
of  our  ports,  were,  in  fkct,  too  highly 
coloured.     It  seemed  impo»ible  to 
believe  that  the  agricultural  interest 
would  not  suffer,  and   snffer   most 
severely,  from    measures   which,   if 
they  were  efficacious  at  all,  conld  only 
tend  to  lower  the  value  of  produce ; 
and  yet  we  were  confidently  told  that 
such  would  not  be  the  case.    Equali- 
sation, not  reduotion  of  prices,  was 
the  professed   object   of  tiie  Free- 
Traders;  and  they  assured  the  fanners 
that,  under  the  new  law,  their  condi- 
tion would  on  the  whole  be  materially 
bettered.    A  stimulus,  sudi  as  never 
had  been  felt  before,  was  to  be  riven 
to  trade  and  manufactures ;  and  un- 
protected industry,  in  all  its  branches, 
was  to  flourish  fatr  more  vigorously 
than  when  the   home   market  was 
defended  from  the  effects  of  fbreign 
competition.     To  those  who  under* 
stood  the   real  value  of  the  home 
market  to  the  native  producer,  and 
who  were  cognisant  of  the  amount  of 
our  taxation,  and  its  pe^iar  and 
intricate  distribution,  such  vaticina- 
tions seemed,  as  they  really  were, 
the  offspring  of  a  diseased  imagina- 
tion.   Others,  indeed,  misled  by  state- 
ments as  confidently  enunciate  as 
though  they  had  undergone  the  test 
of  actual  experience,  lost  confidence 
in  their  own  judgment,   and  were 
content   to    wait   the   issues    of   a 
policy   which   no   effort    of    theirs 
could  avert.    Thus  a  number  of  men 
upon  whom  the  sophistries  of  Cobden 
and  the  coarse  invectives  of  Bright  had 
.  no  effect  whatever  in  the  way  of  per- 
suasion, became  staggered  in  their 
greconceived  opinions  when  they  saw 
ir  Robert  Peel,  hitherto  considered 
so  wary  and  so  cautious,  esponsinff 
the  same  cause,  with  the  consent  and 
co-operation  of  several  of  his  ool- 
leagues  who  really  stood  high  in  the 
general  estimation  of  the  oomitry. 
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One  other  point  is  deserving  of  espe- 
cial notice.  The  propoonders  of  the 
new  measure  were  compelled  to  state, 
broadly  and  explicitly,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  anticipations.  General 
effects  might  haye  been  easily  de- 
picted in  snch  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  fntnre  refntadon;  bot 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  those  who 
acted  with  him,  did  not  permit  their 
opponents  to  escape  nnder  ooTcr  of 
general  vaticinations.  They  demanded 
— and,  what  is  more,  they  obtained — 
from  the  leading  advocates  of  Free 
Trade,  a  distinct  acconnt  of  the  results 
which  they  calculated  their  measures 
would  produce  upon  the  different  in- 
dustrial classes  of  the  community; 
and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  have 
been  able  from  time  to  time  to  com- 
pare the  real  working  of  the  new 
commerdal  system  with  the  recorded 
anticipations  of  its  founders.  No 
better  test  of  the  utility  or  worthless- 
ness  of  any  political  scheme,  when 
brought  into  practical  operation,  can 
be  conceived  than  this ;  uid  we  notice 
it  more  particulariy,  because  we  are 
indebted  for  the  fact  of  its  existence 
to  the  energy  of  that  gallant  noble- 
man, too  early  lost  to  his  country, 
who  compelled  his  antagonists  to  de- 
velop thehr  views,  and  who  thereby 
deprived  them  for  ever  of  the  readiest 
method  of  retreat. 

In  1847,  when  the  present  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned,  the  cause  of 
Protection,  as  a  declared  and  absolute 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  the 
State  and  the  welfare  of  the  industrial 
and  productive  classes,  was  depen- 
dent upon  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  opposite  poli<^.  By  the  consent 
of  all  parties,  the  experiment,  so  far  as 
sanctioned  by  the  last  Pariiament,  was 
to  go  on— the  only  points  of  resistance 
and  debate  referred  to  the  extension 
of  the  experiment,  and  the  period  of 
its  endurance  if  it  should  fail  to  realise 
the  expectations  of  those  who  pro- 
moted it.  The  Protectionists  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ^dually  conso-. 
lidating  themselves  mto  a  firm  and 
formidable  phalanx,  and  representing 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  intellieence 
and  wealth  of  the  country,  did  not 
attempt  to  disturb  the  measures  which 
had  previously  been  carried.  They 
contented  themselves  with  opposing 
fdrtiMT  innoTatioiis,  a  duty  which 
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they  owed  to  their  constituents  and  to 
their  own  unchanged  opinions,  though 
they  could  not  confidently  reckon  upon 
even  a  partial  victory.  The  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  may  or  may 
not  have  been  necessary  for  the  full 
development  of  the  system  of  Free 
Trade.  We  presume  that  it  was,  upon 
the  intelligible  ground  that  all  restric- 
tions were  to  cease,  and  that  not  one 
of  those  advantages  which  Great 
Britain  had  won  by  the  expenditure 
of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  was 
to  be  retained  for  the  benefit  of  native 
subjects.  But  the  Protectionist  party 
could  not  see  a  new  interest  precipi- 
tated into  the  gulf  of  ruin  without  at 
least  repeating  its  protest;  and 
straightway  there  arose  among  the 
Free-Traders  a  clamour  that  their 
policy  was  not  permitted  to  have  fair 
play,  and  that  unnecessary  obstruc- 
tions and  obstacles  were  thrown  in 
their  path.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
have  reason  to  regret  that  their  ex- 
periment has  been  pushed  so  far.  The 
rroteotionists  were  not  answerable 
for  the  consequences  of  those  theories. 
Thehr  duty  then  was  to  resist  further 
innovation,  not  prematui^ly  to  renew 
the  strife  upon  the  old  battle-field ;  and 
no  fault  can  be  found  either  with  their 
tactics  or  their  consistency.  Certainly 
they  were  not  bound,  by  any  decision 
of  a  former  Parliament,  to  allow  the 
Whig  Free-Trade  Cabinet  to  make 
ducks  and  drakes  of  every  interest 
upon  which  they  could  lay  their 
hands,  under  the  pretext  that  a  fresh 
sacrifice  was  required  in  order  that 
their  scheme  might  approximate  to 
entire  consistency.  Their  duty  clearly 
was  to  act  upon  their  pure  conviction ; 
not  factiously,  but  regarding  each 
measure  as  it  was  calculated  to  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  class  to  which  it 
more  particularly  referred,  and  to 
support  or  oppose  these  without  re- 
ference to  what  had  been  done  before. 
This  line  of  conduct  they  pursued 
steadily  and  unswervingly ;  being 
confident  that  if  their  anticipations 
were  right  as  to  the  effect  which  un- 
restricted importations  must  have 
upon  every  branch  of  home  industry, 
whilst  the  public  burdens  remained  un- 
diminished, no  long  time  could  elapse 
before  a  strong  reaction  would  begin, 
and  the  nation  manifest  a  desire  to 
return  to  that  system  which,  how- 
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ever  it  might  haro  been  maligned,  bad 
nndonbtedly  led  ns  to  a  point  of 
prosperity  nnknown  and  nnparaUeled 
in  the  history  of  any  other  ootratry. 

It  b  very  cnrions  to  remark  that 
the  same  men  who  charged  the  coan- 
tiy  party  with  throwing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  Free 
Trade,  have  latterly  repeatedly  taunted 
them  with  not  bringing  forward  a 
substantive  measure,  and  abstaining 
from  tailing  a  formal  division  upon 
the  merits  of  Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tion. Undoubtedly,  if  our  tactics 
were  to  be  dictated  by  our  opponents, 
such  a  division  would  have  been  called 
for  long  ago ;  and  if  unfavourable  to 
us,  as  probably  would  have  been  the 
case,  we  should  have  heard  the  at- 
tempt characterised  as  the  expiriDg 
struggle  of  an  impotent  faction.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  men  who 
clamoured  for  Free  Trade  and  carried 
it  should  taste  its  bitter  fruits.  We 
knew  well,  and  have  maintained  from 
the  very  first,  that  it  was  impossible 
that  one  great  productive  interest  in 
this  country  could  be  unnaturally  and 
permanently  depressed,  without  com- 
municating that  depression  to  all 
other  interests.  The  theory  of  the 
Free-Traders  was  quite  difflerent. 
They  muntained  that  other  interests 
might  live  and  thrive  at  the  expense 
of  that  one  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
production ;  and  when  they  carried  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  they  reduced 
that  theory  into  practice.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  therefore  a  simple 
one,  and  could  only  be  tested  by  re- 
sults. If  the  Free-Traders  were  right, 
the  cause  of  Protection  was  hopeless ; 
and  that  for  a  most  formidable  reason. 
The  agricultural  interest,  if  entirely 
opposed  to,  and  isolated  from,  all 
others,  never  could  acquire  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  Free 
Trade  was  really  of  benefit  to  the 
other  classes  of  the  community,  the 
agriculturists  could  not  hope  to  per- 
suade those  who  were  reaping  the 
advantages  of  the  new  system  to  fore- 
go these,  simply  because  one  branch 
of  British  produce  had  been  rendered 
nearly  unremunerative.  The  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  undoubtedly 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Protec- 
tionist party,  but  it  did  not  strengthen 
them  so  far  as  to  afford  the  certainty  of 
amijority.  A  great  deal  more  was  re- 
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quired.  The  mutual  depeodeaoe  of  clms9 
npon  class,  of  industry  npon  industry — 
the  grand  and  simple  truth  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  oif  all  sound  political 
economy,  but  which  bad  been  lost 
sight  of  during  the  fever  created  hj 
the  selfish  agitation  of  the  League — 
had  yet  to  ht  practically  vindicated. 
It  was  necessary  that  not  only  those 
who  acquiesoed  in,  but  those  wbo 
actively  supported  and  advanced,  tbc 
new  doctrines,  should  feel  the  entire 
extent  of  their  error,  before  any  pro- 
posal could  be  made  for  an  effectuml 
and  lasting  remedy. 

In  one  point  we  are  disposed  to 
differ  from  the  line  of  argument 
adopted  by  Sir  Edward  Bnlwer  Lyt- 
ton.  He  has  made  out  an  admirable 
and  unanswerable  case  for  agricnl- 
tural  protection,  and  has  exposed 
most  completely  the  sophistries  of 
those  men  who  contended  that  pro- 
tection to  one  dass  necessarily  im- 
plied injustice  to  all  others.  He  has 
put  Protection  upon  its  true  footing — 
not  as  a  bonus  given  to  any  one  inte- 
rest, but  as  an  equivalent  for  high 
taxation,  which,  adjust  it  as  you  wOl, 
never  can  be  equally  distributed  in  a 
great  and  populous  country  like  our 
own.  He  has  utteriy  demolished  the 
cant  phrases  of  political  economy 
which  modem  statesmen  are  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  without  an  apparent 
appreciation  of  their  meaning;  and 
has  shown  how  mischievously  even  the 
sound  doctrines  of  the  best  writera 
and  most  nrofound  thinkers  may  be 
applied,  when  the  intention  is  to 
bolster  up  a  vicious  and  a  crumbling 
system.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  sub- 
join his  remarks  up<m  **  natural  price,'* 
a  phrase  which  of  late  has  been  an  es- 
pecial fevourite  with  the  Premier: — 

«'  No  matter,'  t^r^  my  Lord  Joho,  <  be 
the  prices  of  com  high  or  low,  all  I  coo- 
tend  for  is,  that  it  shoald  be  the  natural 
price  ! ' — And  therewith  be  is  cheered. 

"Oh,  mj  Lord  John,  that  sophism 
might  do  very  well  for  the  mere  tyroe  in 
political  economy,  who  exchange  all 
knowledge  of  the  eomplex  relations  of 
men  for  the  pedantry  of  set  terms  and 
phrases  ;  bnt  is  it  worthy  a  statesman  of 
yonrraaki 

*  Natnral  price  ! — why,  iHiat  is  the  na- 
taral  price  t  (mI  eitf,  the  central  prioe  to 
whidi  other  prices  are  continnally  grari- 
tating.)  Adam  Smith  stales  itthas:— 
'When  the  pHee  af  any  commodity  is 
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neiiher  more  nor  loss  than  what  is  saffi- 
«ient  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  land,  the 
wages  of  the  labour,  and  the  profits  of 
the  stock  employed  in  raising,  preparing, 
and  bringing  it  to  market  according  to 
their  natural  rates,  the  commodity  is  then 
sold  for  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
price.'  If  that  is  what  your  Lordship 
means  by  a  natural  price,  give  us  that, 
and  we  are  8atisfied,~it  is  exactly  what 
we  contend  for.  But  if  by  natural  price 
you  mean  that,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
foreign  element,  prices  are  to  be  reduced 
below  tkHr  coit,  such  oeases  at  once  to  be 
the  natural  price,  scientifically  treated  ; 
for  the  natural  price  means,  as  Adam 
Smith  proceeds  to  define  it, — what  it 
costs  the  person  who  brings  it  to  market, 
including  his  profit  at  ike  ordinarjf  rate  of 
proJUi,— "where  !  Five  thousand  miles 
oflf  I  In  Poland  or  Russia  !— No  !— '  /» 
hii  neigkboHrkood,*  If  you  reply,  *I 
mean  by  natural  price,  that  to  whidi  the 
competition,  not  of  the  neighbour,  but  of 
the  foreigner,  fire  thousand  miles  off, 
drives  you  down,'  I  reply  again,  that  if 
that  is  what  yon  mean  by  the  natural 
price, — if  you  forget  or  disdain  the  fact 
that  the  natural  price  varies  in  different 
communities  according  to  the  varying  de- 
gree of  labour  (t.^.  capital)  employed  to 
produce  it,— then,  I  say,  with  the  natural 
price,  as  you  esteem  it,  give  us  at  least  a 
natural— TAXATION  I 

The  point  upon  which  we  differ 
with  Sir  Edward  Lytton  is  not  one 
involving  contrariety  as  U>  the  merits 
of  the  case — it  relates  simply  to  the 
extent  of  his  arffnment.  He  has  based 
his  appeal  to  the  British  nation  on 
behalf  of  the  agrlcnltnrists  npon  two 
^reat  motives,  Reason  and  Justice. 
We  admit  that  these  are  the  highest 
motives  upon  which  any  appeal  can 
be  based ;  but  there  is  yet  another, 
which  he  has  hardly  touched  at  all,  or 
touched  only  lightly.  We  mean  In- 
terest, which  in  all  political  ques- 
tions is  the  principal  motive  power. 
No  country,  we  are  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge, has  legislated  so  often 
as  our  own  upon  grounds  which 
exclude  the  idea  of  the  intermixture 
of  the  meaner  motive ;  still,  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  we  are  firmly  of  opinion 
that  general  conviction  will  never  be 
obtained  until  it  is  demonstrated,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  that 
the  great  majority  of  our  population 
cannot  possibly  be  benefited,  but 
must  be  injnred,  by  the  continuance 
of  the  Free-Trade  experiment.  Those 
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who  have  perused  the  political  papers 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Maga- 
zine since  the  commencement  of  Uiis 
controversy,  will  remember  that  we 
have  always  maintained  that  opinion. 
So  far  as  reason  and  justice  can  apply, 
the  case  of  the  agriculturists  has 
been  proved  long  ago.  Our  opponents 
do  not  try  now,  as  they  did  some  two 
years  back,  to  vindicate  their  policy 
npon  any  such  grounds.  No  iuffenuity 
can  reconcile  an  unprotected  price 
with  artificial  taxation,  and  large  and 
peculiar  burdens  levied  from  the 
land;  and,  accordingly,  the  sole 
tenable  excuse  made  this  session  for 
resisting  a  proposal  which  must  have 
led  to  an  entire  revision  of  the  taxa^ 
tion,  was  rested  on  the  undeniable 
fact,  that  the  party  who  made  the 
proposition  hacf  not  abandoned  the 
idea  of  an  ultimate  return  to  the  pro- 
tective system.  This  circumstance  is 
of  itself  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the 
Ministry  regard  their  position  as  any- 
thing but  secure ;  that  they  contem- 
plate, as  a  not  improbable  event,  a 
speedy  reversal  of  the  Free-Trade 
policy  ;  and  that  they  cannot  vindi- 
cate the  manner  in  which  the  agricul- 
tural Interest  has  been  treated,  upon 
any  grounds  which  are  reconcUeable 
either  with  reason  <^r  with  justice. 
Had  the  Ministry  felt  that  their  posi- 
tion was  really  secure — and  we  do 
not  speak  now  of  mere  official  tenure, 
but  of  the  commercial  principles  which 
they  profess — had  they  been  tho- 
roughly impressed  with  the  idea  that 
Free  Trade  could  be  vindicated  as 
something  which  was  right,  reason- 
able, and  just — they  were  bound  to 
have  seized  the  opportunity  of  remov- 
ing those  burdens  which,  according 
to  their  own  admission,  weighed  ex- 
clusively upon  the  land,  and  to  have 
given  the  agriculturists  the  negative 
advantage  or  not  being  grossly  over- 
weighted in  the  race. 

After  a  certain  point  it  is  needless 
to  multiply  arguments.  We  have 
demonstrated,  over  and  over  again, 
the  losses  which  the  agriculturists  are 
sustaining,  and  must  sustain,  under 
the  operation  of  free  imports,  and  wo 
are  not  aware  that  anything  can  be 
added  on  that  subject.  In  the  pro- 
sent  paper  we  propose  to  examine 
the  enects  which  Free  Trade  has  al- 
ready produced  npon  one  or  two  im* 
Sg 
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portant  interests  tinooimected  with 
ttgricnltiiral  production ;  and  we  pro- 
mise oar  readers  that  we  shall  not 
unnecessarily  go  oyer  any  ground 
which  we  have  touched  upon  in 
former  papers.  We  simply  wish  to 
chronicle  what  is  passing  around  us, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  still 
donbt  whether  a  return  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Protection  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  majority  of  the  British 
nation. 

The  first  branch  of  industry  which 
we  shall  approach  is  the  Milling  In- 
terest. This  branch  is  a  much  more 
Important  one  than  we  should  be  apt 
at  first  sight  to  imagine.  According 
to  the  calculation  of  the  millers  them- 
selves, 160  pairs  of  stones  are  re- 
quired to  grind  flour  for  the  consump- 
tion of  200,000  persons.  Estimating 
the  population  of  England  at  eighteen 
millions,  112,500  pairs  of  stones 
would  be  required  to  supply  them 
with  flour.  Each  pair  requires  a 
ten -horse  power,  so  that  1,125,000 
horse  powers  are  engaged  in  the 
grinding  of  flour  for  England.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
machinery  of  that  extent,  with  accom- 
modation and  granaries  for  wheat,  at 
less  than  £  100  for  each  pair  of  stones ; 
and  probably  in  this  calculation  we 
are  greatly  below  the  mark.  Bat  if 
we  assume  that  rate,  it  will  follow 
that  the  capital  invested  in  flour  mills 
in  England  is  at  least  eleven  millions 
and  a  quarter  sterling,  exclusive  alto- 
gether of  the  cost  of  wheat-stock  and 
sacking.  The  number  of  millers  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was,  according 
to  the  census  of  1841,  80,051,  exclu- 
sive of  the  servants  and  labourers 
they  employed. 

The  importance  of  this  interest,  we 
presume,  will  not  be  gainsaid.  It  sig- 
nifies little  to  the  miller  whether  the 
wheat  he  grinds  is  of  British  or  of 
foreign  growth.  He  is  an  indispen- 
sable agent  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  and  was  in  no  way  mixed  up 
with  the  question  of  the  price  of  the 
raw  material.  Bot  the  law  which 
permitted  the  importation  of  wheat  at 
the  nominal  duty  of  one  shilling  per 
quarter,  also  permitted  the  importa- 
tion of  flour  at  a  duty  of  4id.  per  cwt. ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  mill- 
ing trade  has  passed  in  a  very  great 
measure  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign- 
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ers.  We  think  it  right  tfast  the  nifl- 
ers  should  be  allowed  to  state  their 
own  case ;  and,  accordingly,  out  of  a 
heap  of  documents  before  us,  we  have 
selected  two  letters,  one  from  a  Pro- 
tectionist, and  the  other  from  a  Free- 
trader, which  will  serve  to  explain 
the  grievances  under  which  they  la- 
bour. We  may  premise  that  the 
millers  have  lately  formed  a  league 
for  their  own  protection,  with  wluch 
body  the  editor  of  the  EoomomiMt  is 
waging  a  war,  under  drcumstances 
similar  to  those  of  a  cur  who  has  un- 
fortunately overturned  a  beehive.  As 
in  doty  bound,  we  shall  give  the  pre- 
cedence to  our  immediate  ally. 

^  TO  THB  BDtTOR  OF   BELL's  WBBKLT 
MnSBNOBK. 

**  Sir,^I  am  a  Protectionist,  one  of 
your  subscribers,  and  do  not  belong  to 
any  leagae  ;  and  am  as  anxious  as  your- 
self that  full  and  fair  protection  should 
be  giren  to  all  British  industry  and  capi- 
tal. I  wish  to  explain  how  millers  have 
a  much  more  unfair  competition  to  con> 
tend  with  than  the  grower,  and  to  claim 
as  a  right  a  duty  of  58.  a  sack  on  flour 
abore  whatever  may  be  accorded  on 
wheat  Suppose  500  qrs.  of  wheat 
brought  from  France  at  20s.  per  ton,  it 
would  pay  £111.  The  landing  of  the 
wheat  and  metage  would  be  9d.  a  qr.,  or 
£18,  15s.  ;  factor's  charge  for  selling 
wheat  and  city  metage  again,  Is.  3d.  per 
qr.,  or  £31,  5s. ;  wharfage  on  wheat,  Id. 
per  qr.  per  week — say  i  weeks  at  4d.,  or 
£8,  Ss.  8d. ;  6d.  per  qr.  to  take  the  wheat 
to  a  near  mill,  or  £12,  10s.  ;  actual  out- 
lay to  get  it  into  floor.  Is.  6d.  per  qr.,  w 
£37,  lOs.,  (aU  the  latter  is  taken  from 
the  miller,  millwright,  and  labourer,  and 
given  to  foreign  industry  and  capital  ;) 
and,  lastly,  getting  the  flour  back  to  Lon- 
don when  made,  at  3d.  a  sack,  or  £8  alto- 
gether— making  the  cost  on  wheat  £227, 
68.  8d.  Now,  in  importing  ^e  flour,  this 
quantity  of  wheat  will  not  produce  more 
tiian  80  tons,  say  640  sacks  :  the  fk^ight 
would  be  £60  ;  the  landing.  Id.  a  sack, 
£2,  138.  id.  ;  and  the  factor's  charge  for 
selling  it,  6d.  a  sack,  or  £16  ;  total  £99, 
13s.  4d. ;  a  difference  of  £128,  ISe.  4d.,  or 
quite  is.  a  sack,  against  eren  the  miller 
who  resides  near  a  port.  I  say  nothing 
about  delifering  to  bakers  in  either  case. 
Now  look  at  my  case,  and  there  are  num- 
bers in  most  counties  similarly  situated. 
My  mill  used  to  let  for  £350  a-year  ;'6ix 
pairs  of  stones  driven  by  water  ;  central 
between  London  and  Pistol,  and  where 
three^fiflbs  of  the  wheat  grvwn  within 
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ieBinilaB  TOiud  have  bem  for  nuuiy  y«in 
sent  io  tbt  kbone  iMurkAta.  Bat  now  at 
either  end  I  am  met  with  foreign  flo«r 
lower  than  Eoglidi  wheat  will  make  it ; 
half  my  men  are  diaoharged  ;  the  farmers 
have  loot  my  enitom  for  wheat,  and  with- 
oat  a  daty  of  at  least  Ss.  a  sack  on  ibor 
abore  wheat,  my  trade  mnet  be  totally 
lost,  and  my  property  beoome  Talaelaei. 
I  haTo  always  be«i  for  proteetion  and  a 
sliding  scale.  I  shoold  not  approre  of  a 
fixed  daty,  for  it  woald  aet  as  a  rent 
fixed,  and  most  be  remitted  by  Order  in 
Council  the  first  bad  crop,  which  would 
caase  rising  prices.  I  wirii  to  know  what 
right  a  foreigner  has  to  sell  wheat  here, 
when  the  price  is  sO  rninons  to  the  grow- 
ers, at  37s.  per  qr.  ?  I  say  a  208.  dnty, 
at  and  under  408.,  remitting  la.  every  rise 
in  the  average  till  yoa  get  to  50s.,  and  let 
the  daty  be  Is.  at  dOs. ;  this  would  be 
very  different  to  protecting  to  72s.,  and 
would  secure  moderate  prices  of  bread  to 
the  consumer.  It  is  totally  impossible  to 
hare  recU  free  trade  in  this  country  till 
paper  is  the  legal  tender,  and  £15  Bank 
of  England  notes  will  oiUy  get  ten  sore- 
reigns,  so  that  the  foreigner  may  leave 
oar  taxation  price  of  one^hird  at  home. 
^  If  you,  Mr  Editor,  choose  to  insert 
this,  you  will  oblige, 

"  A  PBOTECnONIST    MlLLSn. 

"  Near  Newbury,  Berks, 
AprU  9,  1851."  ' 

The  Protectionist  Miller,  it  will  be 
seen,  writes  calmly,  bat  forcibly,  as 
a  man  ought  to  do  who  has  made 
np  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and 
who  feels  himself  soffering,  along 
with  others,  nnder  the  operation  of 
a  cmel  and  nationally  injorions  sys- 
tem. He  also  has  his  own  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  in 
which  he  is  not  singular ;  for  the 
current  of  public  opinion  is  setting 
strong  in  that  direction,  influenced 
doubtless  by  the  fact  that  public  bur- 
dens and  all  other  oUigations  remain 
nndiminished  in  amount,  while  the 
value  of  produce  has  been  struck 
down.  Let  us  now  listen  to  the 
Free-trader.  He  has  no  idea  of 
intrusting  the  tale  of  his  wrongs  to 
the  crowded  columns  of  a  newspaper. 
He  goes  at  once  direct  to  head- 
quarters, and  seises  by  the  ear  no 
less  a  personage  than  Mr  Richard 
Cobden,  who  happens  to  be  bis 
representative  in  Parliament.  Juat 
as  the  Roman  augur  of  old  went  to 
consult  the  sac^  geese  of  the 
capitol,  goes  Mr  John  Jackson  of 
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Fleet  Mills,  Onlton,  near  Wakefi«ki, 
in  the  honr  of  his  emergency,  to  the 
member  for  the  West  Riding,  and 
craves  advice  or  redress  In  the  follow- 
ing expostulatory  terms : — 

^  Fleet  Mills,  Oulton,  near  Wakefield, 
Dec  26,  1850. 


*  To  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M-P. 

•*  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  sure  yon  will 
pardon  me  for  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you  on  the  present  occasion.  I  must 
commence  by  telling  yon  that  I  am- one 
of  your  constituents,  and  a  freeholder 
of  the  West  Riding  to  the  tune  of 
£10,000  or  thereabouts;  and  unfortu- 
nately three-fourths  of  that  is  in  corn- 
mill  property — that  /  tupparted  you  at 
Wak^d  wkm  we  returned  you  triumph- 
antly, when  you  were  absent  from 
England;  and  I  should  be  exceedingly 
grieved  if  we  should  not  be  able  to  do 
the  like  on  the  next  occasion ;  but  must 
beg  of  you  to  listen  to  my  suggestion 
with  attention. 

"  I  am  a  corn-miller;  and  not  a  small 
one,  I  assure  you,  when  I  tell  you  that 
myself  and  brothers  own  and  occupy, 
and  run  night  and  day,  forty-one  pairs 
of  mill-stooes;  and  I  am  also  joint  lessee 
with  two  of  my  uncles,  of  the  Khig*8 
Mills  at  Leeds,  containing  thirty-nine 
pairs  of  stones,  at  a  rental  of  £1800  per 
annum,  besides  all  local  taxes;  so  that 
together  we  haye,  in  one  fiimily,  eighty 
pairs  of  mill-stones  at  work  night  and 
day,  which,  taking  day-work  only,  would 
be  e<fual  to  one  hundred  and  tusty  pairt 
of  etomet — a  pretty  fiur  lot,  as  things 
go  now,  I  will  assure  you.  We  grind  as 
much  com  onrselyes  as  200,000  of  popu- 
lation would  require.  I  speak  this,  not 
with  egotism,  but  to  show  you  that  I 
have  some  ground  for  complaint. 

''  I  do  net  think /m  ttiide  in  com  is 
bad,  or  that  we  oonld  do  without  it;  but 
I  think  that  yon  will  see  with  me,  that 
nothing  is  perfect  in  legislation  but  what 
may  require  a  little  mod^cation;  and  that 
you  will  have  to  consider  amongst  the 
clamour  that  must  assail  yon  in  the  next 
session  of  Pariiament.  One  thing  I  wirii 
to  show  is  more  misdiievons  than  you 
oould  have  expected,  or  many  of  your 
supporters  and  friends  ever  thought  of— 
that  is,  the  large  importations  d  French 
flonr  into  almost  49ery  port  and  creek  in 
ihit  country.  Yon  will  naturally  say, 
'  The  more  Uie  merrier;'  and  you  will 
here  charge  me  with  selfishness,  and 
justly  say,  '  I  see  your  drift;  you  waat 
protection.'  To  thi$  I  must  plead  guilty 
to  tome  eMeni,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
GOOD  POLiCT.  If  the  millers  of  this 
country   have    not    something    like   a 
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jfhhtbUite  duty  put  on  all  mannfaotnred 
flour,  tbey  may  bid  adieo  to  any  remune* 
ration  for  eter ;  for  tie  French  can  beat 
ut  entirely  out  of  all  t^e  markete,  and  hare 
done  to  effectiteU  for  the  last  two  years. 
You  will  say — *  How  is  that !  Do  yoa 
mean  to  tell  me  that  the  French  can 
manufacture  lower  than  the  English!' 
Indeed  I  do;  and  I  come  to  this  only 
after  making  a  tour  through  France 
myself,  and  ascertaining  their  expenses 
and  comparing  them  with  ours;  and  I  am 
compelled  to  draw  this  conclusion — that 
if  no  alteration  of  the  fiour  duties  takes 
place,  then  the  great  body  of  the  English 
millers  will  become  bankrupt;  and  the 
only  place  for  them  to  fly  to  before  that 
catastrophe  happens,  is  France;  for  we 
draw  many  of  our  fine-coloured  wheats 
from  that  country  and  Belgium,  and 
they  stand  better  for  all  choice  of 
Prussian  wheats,  at  lighter  freights  and 
charges  than  we  do,  so  that  they  must 
continue  masters  of  thejield.  The  fVeight 
from  the  different  ports — such  as  Nantes, 
Treport,  Dieppe,  Ghent,  &c.,  is  not  much 
more  than  half  the  freight  that  it  is  from 
some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  to  Leeds  or 
Wakefield;  that  we  hare  no  chance  to 
pay  a  still  further  flight,  per  rail  to 
Manchester  or  other  parts  of  Lanca- 
shire. 

^  I  am  well  aware  yon  will  say, '  But 
consistency  must  be  kept  in  yiew.'  Grant- 
-ed.  But  they  say,  '  Discretion  is  the 
i>etter  part  of  yalour.'  And  I  tell  you, 
that  if  sotnething  u  not  done  at  once,  the 
consequences  wiU  be  direful  to  one  of  the 
largest  manufactures  in  our  country ;  for 
corn-milling  is  the  very  largest  in  our 
land  ;  the  vast  amount  of  property  in 
that  line  you  could  scarcely  imagine. 
The  employment  giren  to  coal-getters 
for  steam— the  employment  to  mecha- 
nics and  other  artixans  is  immense.  All 
must  admit  that  we  could  not  do  without 
importations  of  com  or  bread-stuffji;  but 
we  well  know  that  we  can  do  without 
one  stone  of  flour.  Then,  I  am  sure,  no 
4>ne  would  more  than  yourself  like  to  see 
the  system  of  Free  Trade  work  well,  and 
not  mischioTOusly;  and  you  would  like  to 
find  out  the  point  at  which  it  would  work 
best  for  all  partieSfboth  agriculturists  and 
manufacturers.  Then  put  a  duty  on  the 
manufactured  article,  and  you  will  iust 
right  the  load  before  it  breaks  Jhe  back  of 
the  animal.  You  will  perhaps  say,  <  But 
how  can  four  or  fire  million  cwts.  of  flour 
yearly  make  such  awful  work  t '  I  will 
tell  you  how.  Flour  is  a  perishable 
article,  and  that  quickly  in  moiat  or  close 
weather,  so  that  it  ftrightens  the  holder, 
and  he  is  forced  to  dispose  of  it,  market 
0T  no  market.     He  dares  not  keep  it 
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OTen  a  lawful  or  a  wise  time;  but  if  it 
was  in  wheat,  it  could  be  laid  on  the 
warehouse  floors,  turned  about  once  a 
month,  and  would  keep  well  for  two 
years,  so  that  it  would  not  be  forced  on 
the  market  unduly,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  agriculturists,  and  the  entire 
and  final  destruction  of  the  English  mill- 
ers. Trusting  that  you  will  giro  these 
few  broken  remarks  your  kind  considera- 
tion, I  beg  to  subeeribe  myself,  yours 
most  respectfiilly, 

^JoHN  Jacksok. 
^  P.S. — I  had  meant  to  hare  given  yon 
my  reason  for  the  superior  position  of  the 
French.  They  haye  the  millstones  with- 
out duty — we  haye  them  all  from  that 
country.  They  only  pay  their  best  work- 
men, 15  francs  per  week,  while  we  pay 
25s.  They  pay  no  poor-rates  for  their 
large  mills;  and  they  haye  erery  advan- 
tage we  haye,  that  I  know  of." 

Reading  this  splendid  specimen  of 
Free-Trade  correspondence,  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  abstain  fi-om  com- 
ment, and  to  leave  it,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  public,  with  no  other 
commentary  than  that  of  Chaucer — 

<*  What  should  I  more  say  ?  But  this  millers 
He  n^olde  hii  wordes  for  no  man  forbere, 
But  told  his  churles  tale  in  his  maoere; 
Me  thinketh  that  I  shall  reherse  it  here.** 

Yet,  after  all,  it  might  be  nncourteous 
to  treat  Mr  John  Jackson  so  cavalierly. 
He  has  this  great  merit,  at  all  events, 
that  there  is  no  disguise  in  his  lan- 
guage. He  still  adheres  to  Free 
Trade  in  all  its  integrity,  except  in 
so  far  as  his  own  interest  is  con- 
cerned. He  has  no  idea  that  unre- 
stricted importations  of  com  can  do 
any  harm,  even  though  it  should  be 
proved  beyond  all  denial  that  the 
foreigner  can  entirely  supplant  the 
British  agriculturist.  But  the  mo*- 
ment  you  pass  from  the  raw  material 
of  grain,  and  begin  to  import  flour, 
Jackson  is  up  in  arms.  ^*  We  must 
ba\Ee  something,"  says  he,  '^like  a 
PROHiBrnvB  DUTY  put  ou  all  manu- 
factured flour ; "  and  to  this  extent, 
and  no  further,  he  is  a  rabid  Protec- 
tionist. After  all,  why  should  we 
sneer  at  this  poor  fellow?  Apart 
from  his  frankness,  there  is  nothing 
singular  in  the  sentiments  he   ex- 

Eresses.  He  is  the  mere  type  of  a 
irge  class  of  deluded  men  who 
shouted  for  Free  Trade  so  long  as 
they  supposed  it  could  bring  any 
direct  aidrantage  to  themselves,  or 
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any  grist  to  their  mills,  bot  who 
would  have  none  of  it  so  soon  as  it 
began  to  interfere  with  their  own 
eraolaments.  Mr  Jackson  has  yet  to 
study  the  meaning  of  that  excellent 
Euglish  proverb,  "  Live  and  let  live." 
Mr  Cobden  has  already  informed  him, 
doubtless  to  his  excessive  surprise, 
that  the  milling  interest,  however 
important  it  may  appear  to  an  indivi- 
daal  who,  with  more  than  Herculean 
energy,  works  eighty  pairs  of  stones 
night  and  day,  cannot  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety,  or  any  show  of 
justice,  be  exempted  from  the  general 
doom.  There  is  an  old  saying,  which 
Mr  Jackson  possibly  may  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  some  rustic  philoso- 
pher, that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  equally  sauce  for  the  gander ;  and 
if  he  still  adheres  to  his  intention  of 
recording  his  vote  for  Mr  Cobden  at 
the  next  general  election,  ho  is  either 
one  of  the  most  self-sacrificing  or  one 
of  the  most  obtuse  of  the  human  race. 

Bnt  setting  aside  his  arguments 
altogether,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  facts  stated  by  this  Mr  Jack- 
son are  correct.  The  milling  trade 
cannot  go  on  under  present  circum- 
stances, and  those  engaged  in  it  are 
directly  menaced  with  the  sacrifice  of 
their  whole  capital. 

LfOt  ns  now  turn  to  the  state  of 
those  manufacturers  for  whom  the 
experiment  was  principally  made. 
Our  readers  will  find  in  another 
article  a  very  full  and  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  depression  which  now 
prevails — a  depression,  we  may  re- 
mark, which  has  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  energies  of  the  manufac- 
turers for  the  long  period  of  more 
than  eighteen  months,  and  which,  in 
December  1849,  was  expressly  attri- 
buted by  a  writer  in  the  Economist  to 
the  diminished  "  power  of  purchase  " 
within  the  country.  Mr  M*Gregor's 
promised  increment  of  two  additional 
millions  per  week  has  not  yet,  we 
fancy,  made  its  appearance,  else  we 
cannot  account  for  that  extraordinary 
stagnation  which  has  thrown  such 
a  gloom  over  the  precincts  of  Man- 
chester and  Staleybridge. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  per- 
using the  Trade  Circulars  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  painful  anxiety 
which  the  writers  manifest  to  dis- 
guise, not  the  fact  of  the  depression. 


for  that  Is  beyond  thehr  power,  bat 
the  cause  to  which  it  is  really  attri« 
butable.  In  truth,  they  are  driven  to 
thehr  wits'  end  to  devise  anything 
like  a  plausible  explanation ;  and  in 
default  of  plausibility  they  have  taken 
to  writing  sheer  nonsense.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  composition, 
extracted  from  a  Manchester  report, 
dated  April  24;  and  we  shall  be 
really  glad  to  learn  that  any  of  our 
correspondents  who  are  accustomed 
to  mercantile  verbiage  have  been 
able  to  extract  a  meaning  from  it. 
We  are  not  altogether  unfamiliar  with 
this  department  of  literature,  having 
been  compelled  periodically,  for  a 
long  time  past,  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  lamentations  of 
the  discomfited  cotton-spinners ;  and 
we  can  safely  say  that,  after  applying 
what  power  of  intellect  we  possess  to 
the  expiscation  of  the  following  para* 
graphs,  we  have  received  about  aa 
much  addition  to  our  stock  of  ideas 
as  if  we  had  been  poring  over  the 
stamped  surface  of  a  brick  extracted 
from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  After  a 
miserable  account  of  the  decline  of 
prices,  and  a  howl  over  the  hapless 
prospects  of  Madapollams,  T  cloths, 
shirtmgs,  and  twist,  both  mule  and 
water,  the  manufacturing  Pundit  thua 
proceeds :~ 

**  The  following  observations  from  the 
monthly  circular  of  a  larce  house  in  the 
export  trade,  just  publi^ed,  it  will  be 
seen,  corroborate  some  of  the  Tiews  giTea 
aboTe,  and  present  some  remarks  which 
are  well  worthy  of  eonsidention :— *  The 
fall  in  the  prices  of  our  staples  has,  no 
doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  met  by  a 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  raw  material, 
bnt  by  no  means  to  an  equal  extent. 
Under  the  general  impression,  however, 
among  the  trade,  that  a  far  more  serious 
decline  in  the  raw  material  is  not  far 
distant,  (as  everything  seems  to  tend 
against  cotton,  whether  we  look  to  the 
prices  the  trade  can  afford  to  pay,  to  the 
gradual  and  progressing  reduction  in  the 
quantity  used,  to  the  continually  increas- 
ing receipts  of  cotton  at  the  ports  in  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  favonrable  na- 
ture of  the  season,  so  far,  for  the  next 
growing  crop,)  the  resort  to  '  short  time' 
has  hitherto  been  less  extensively  adopted 
than  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  pricea 
would  have  led  us  to  anticipate;  stilf 
there  is  a  considerable  lessening  in  the 
production  by  one  means  or  another.  In 
some  instances,  persons  who  were  in  the 
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habit  of  porcfasang  yun  for  the  BorplBB  of 
looma  boyond  iHiat  they  had  ■puuiiBg  for, 
iM  stopfHiig  soeh  k>oB»  t»  toto.  Other 
manufikoturers  haTe  stopped  the  greater 
portioa  or  the  whole  of  their  7-8thfl 
looms ;  while^  in  other  instances,  looms 
are  stopped  by  the  failure  of  the  smaller 
manu&cturers,  of  which,  we  regret  to 
say,  there  hare  been  many  daring  the 
last  few  weeks,  bat  to  only  limited 
amounts,  and  among  the  weakest  class  of 
the  trade.  Thos  the  supply  of  goods 
and  of  yams  is  being  gradually  curtailed, 
but  a  more  extendTe  resort  to  'short 
time'  must  be  looked  for,  should  the 
present  relation  of  the  prices  of  cotton  to 
those  of  our  staples  be  of  much  longer 
continuance.  For  a  time  producers  will 
go  on  with  nearly  their  full  production, 
in  the  hope  of  improTement  being  at 
hand ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  this;  and 
beyond  a  certain  point  the  loss  of  work- 
ing 'short  time'  becomes  less  than  that 
of  running  the  usual  hours ;  besides 
which,  such  a  coarse  woald  probably 
materially  expedite  the  &11  in  eoiton, 
which,  it  is  thought  by  most  parties, 
must  come  before  confidence  can  again  be 
restored  in  our  mariLet  It  is  to  the 
want  of  confidence  that  we  feel  inclined 
mainly  to  attribute  the  present  unsatis- 
factory state  of  business  here.  True  it  is 
that  some  important  foreign  markets 
show  signs  of  a  glut,  and  common  pru- 
dence would  dictate  to  the  merchants 
who  export  to  saoh  the  necessity  of  limit- 
ing the  shipments,  notwithstanding  the 
oomparatirely  low  prices  which  hare 
been  come  to.  But  in  other  markets 
prospects  are  more  cheering;  and  with 
the  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  yet  gene- 
rally full  employment  of  the  working 
classes  at  home,  it  can  hardly  be  belieted 
that  our  population  is  consuming  a  less 
quantity  of  manufactures,  or  CTen  that  it 
is  not  consuming  on  a  greater  scale,  than 
usual.  To  account,  then,  for  the  extra- 
ordinary dulness  in  trade,  and  the  very 
lessened  amount  of  demand,  we  can  but 
come  to  the  conTiction  that  the  want  of 
confidence  is  leading  us  through  the  pro- 
cess of  the  exhaustion  of  stocks  in  middle 
hands.  Just  as  the  spinner  is  acting  in 
the  purchase  of  cotton,  by  buying  only 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  thus  throwing 
the  weight  of  stock  on  the  importer  or 
cotton  dealer,  so  the  buyers  of  manufac- 
tures appear  to  be  acting  in  their  pur- 
chases also,  bringing  down  their  stocks 
to  the  lowest  ebb;  they  seem  to  buy  only 
to  meet  their  actual  requirements,  and 
thus  the  weight  of  the  stocks  of  goods 
and  of  yams  is  in  their  turn  thrown  on 
the  hands  of  manufkcturers  and  spinners. 
And  probably  this  will  go  on  until  stocks 


io  middle  hande  are  exhausted  to  the 
lowest  workable  poiot,  or  until  oonfideaee 
shall  be  by  some  means  re  establieheH, 
when,  if  our  surmisfr  be  eorreot,  we  shall 
hare,  perhaps,  a  rapid  roTiyal  of  the 
demand  on  a  large  scale,  as  not  only  will 
the  actual  demand  haTe  to  be  met,  but 
also  the  gap  made  in  the  process  of 
exhausting  middle  stocks  will  hare  to  be 
filled  up.'  It  will  be  seen  by  the  abo^e 
remarks  that  it  is  the  mutation  of  prieee 
from  a  high  and  unnatural  lerel  ihmi  is 
operating  to  some  extent  so  serioasly 
with  the  nutfket,  more  than  any  want  of 
demand;  to  attribute  it  to  Free  Trade  ia 
about  as  reasonable  as  it  was  to  aaeribe 
the  potato  disease  to  that  cause." 

Space  is  valuable  with  oe,  bat  we 
do  not  grudge  It  to  this  ingenioos 
gentleman.  We  trust  he  has  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Economist;  indeedt 
unless  we  are  strangely  mistaken,  we 
have  seen  traoes  of  the  same  fine 
Koman  hand  in  the  columns  of  that 
delectable,  veracious,  and  lively  jour- 
naL  At  all  events,  he  would  be  a 
worthy  coadjutor  to  those  philoso- 
phers and  patriots  who  dedicate  their 
time  and  commnnieate  their  informa- 
tion to  that  repertory  of  reason  and 
of  science  ;  and  we  throw  out  the 
hint  in  the  hope  that  so  dear  a  head, 
and  so  vigorous  an  intellect,  may  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  ever  in  the 
narrow  sphere  of  the  provinces. 

The  tale  of  manufacturing  depres- 
sion may  be  read  weekly  in  the  Timesj 
and  in  every  other  journal  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  no  one  can  possibly 
doubt  the  truth  of  it,  since  it  proceeds 
from  the  manufacturers  themselves. 
A  very  curious  question  then  arises. 
If  this  really  is  the  state  of  matters, 
what  foundation  have  Ministers  for 
averring,  as  they  constantly  do,  that 
the  country  generally  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition  ?  Why  are  we  told 
that  the  agriculturists  must  expect  to 
share  in  the  rising  fortunes  of  the 
other  industrial  branches,  when  these 
very  branches  declare  that  they  are 
going  rapidly  to  ruin?  By  what  pos- 
sible process  can  John,  who  is  becom- 
ing insolvent,  expect  to  be  saved, 
because  Dick  is  verging  towards  the 
Gazette  ?  Are  the  manufacturers  all 
combined  in  one  enormous  lying 
league ;  and  are  they  in  reality  mak- 
ing fortunes  at  the  moment  when  they 
ten  us  that  they  are  compelled  to 
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kare  recoarae  to  short  time  ?  It  is 
evidently  of  great  iraportuioe  that 
this  matter  sboold  be  cleared  op. 
Who  are  thriviog? — we  ask  again 
and  again,  and  we  never  receive  a 
satisfactory  answer.  On  tbe  contrary, 
we  are  told  that  none  are  thriving. 
Every  man  repudiates  the  notion  that 
Jie  is  making  any  profit  at  all;  and 
yet,  whenever  the  agriculturist  com- 
plains, he  is  desired  to  look  at  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  1 
There  ie  fraud  and  imposture  some- 
where, and  we  trace  it  to  very  high 
quarters.  No  cause  can  be  a  good, 
a  just,  or  a  pure  one,  if  it  requires  to 
be  supported  by  such  miserable  means ; 
and  perhaps  the  most  discreditable 
feature  in  the  whole  history  of  Free 
Trade  consists  in  the  repeated  Minis- 
terial assurances  of  a  general  pros- 
perity, which  is  broadly  and  unequi- 
vocally disproved  by  the  aggregate 
of  individual  instances. 

Some  trades  which  were  repre- 
sented as  flourishing  about  a  year 
ago,  have  since  sustained  remarkable 
reverses.  One  of  these  is  the  linen 
trade,  which,  if  we  can  trust  the 
accounts  which  we  have  received  from 
Dundee,  has  been  pushed  to  a  point 
of  speculation  far  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate limits  of  commercial  enterprise. 
We  are  assured,  upon  excellent  autho- 
rity, that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
orders  have  fallen  oflf,  the  imports  of 
raw  material  have,  on  the  other,  been 
used  as  the  means  of  credit ;  that  some 
of  the  powerlooms  have  been  stopped, 
and  that  the  stoppage  of  others  has 
been  intimated.  If  this  be  the  case, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  crisis  is 
at  hand.  Within  this  month,  it  has 
been  stated  in  the  local  newspapers, 
and  the  statement  remains  uncontra- 
dicted, that  in  Paisley  one-third  of 
the  weavers  have  been  thrown  out  of 
omployment  in  consequence  of  the 
dulness  of  trade,  which  is  so  serious 
as  to  resemble  tbe  stagnation  that 
occurred  about  ten  years  ago.  In 
Liverpool,  both  trade  and  credit  are 
in  an  exceedingly  precarious  condition. 

One  fact,  however,  is  paraded  by 
the  Free-traders  as  an  unanswerable 
proof  of  prosperity ;  and  as  it  is  their 
last  and  desperate  resource  in  the  way 
of  argument,  it  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. They  point  imperiously 
to  the  tables  of  exports,  which  cer- 


tainly have  increased,  and  maiiuain 
that  these  must  be  taken  as  the  sole 
criterion  of  our  condition.  Now,  our 
readers  will  observe  that,  if  those  gen- 
tlemen are  right  in  their  deductions 
from  the  export  tables,  the  whole  of 
the  Trade  Circuhirs  must  be  cast  aside 
as  worse  than  useless.  They  are,  in 
itiCi^  false  evidence.  For  we  do  not 
understand  the  Free-Traders  to  aver 
that  exports,  however  large,  can  be 
advantageous  if  they  are  not  profit- 
able. They  have  too  much  sense  to 
hazard  such  a  doctrine,  which  would 
be  tantamount  to  declaring  that  a 
trader  who  lays  in  a  large  stock,  and 
then  disposes  of  it  at  or  below  prime 
cost,  must  be  considered  a  thriving 
man,  because  be  effects  more  sales 
than  his  neighbours.  Exports  are  of 
no  use»  but  directly  the  reverse,  if 
they  are  unprofitable ;  and  that  being 
the  case,  how  comes  it,  we  ask,  that 
the  complaints  of  depression  are 
loudest  from  the  seats  of  export 
manufacture?  Undoubtedly  we  are 
exporting  largely :  upon  that  fact  all 
are  agreed.  Well,  then,  how  comes  it 
that  Sie  men  who  make  these  exports 
expressly  tell  us  that  they  are  realising 
no  profits  at  all,  and  that  their  general 
business  is  falling  of?  Either  they 
are  stating  what  b  a  direct  falsehood^ 
or  those  exports,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  are  as  worthless  to  the  country 
as  they  are  unremunerative  to  the 
men  who  make  them.  There  is  no 
escaping  from  this  dilemma ;  and  we 
defy  all  the  political  economists  in  the 
world  to  extricate  themselves  from 
it.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe  that  the  tone  of  the  trade  cir- 
culars is  exaggerated,  or  that  they 
are  calculated  to  convey  a  false  im- 
pression. The  majority,  or  at  all 
events  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
emanate  from  houses  which  were  well 
known  to  favour  the  new  commercial 
system;  and  it  is  exceedinglv  im- 
probable that  such  men  would  per- 
vert facts,  in  order  to  cast  discredit 
upon  their  own  principles.  Indeed, 
considering  the  absolute  certainty  of 
immediate  detection  in  the  case  of 
falsehood,  it  is  obvious  that  such  an 
idea  is  altogether  oot  of  the  question. 
It  remains,  then,  to  reconcile  unprofit- 
able trade  with  increased  exports; 
and  this  is  precisely  tbe  problem 
which  tbe  Free-traders  cannot  aolva. 
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}a  it  after  all,  however,  so  very 
difficalt  of  solotion  ?  We  do  not 
think  80 ;  and  we  shall  now  attempt 
to  render  this  matter  clear.  The  ex- 
ports of  a  conntrj,  in  the  usual  and 
ordinary  case,  consist  of  the  surplus- 
age of  its  products  after  supplying  the 
wants  of  its  own  inhabitants.  The 
home  market,  being  the  nearest,  is 
always  the  most  profitable  to  the  pro- 
ducer ;  and  we  believe  this  rule  holds 
good  in  every  branch  of  trade.  Let 
us,  then,  consider  what  must  be  the 
necessary  effect  of  any  general  or  vio- 
lent curtailment  of  consumption  at 
home.  Either  the  articles  which  are 
produced  for  consumption  must  be 
diminished  in  their  quantity  to  suit 
the  lessened  demand,  thereby  con- 
tracting labour  and  narrowing  the 
amount  of  employment,  or  another 
market  must  be  found  beyond  tho 
boundaries  of  the  country.  That  se- 
condary market  never  can  be  so  pro- 
fitable to  the  producer  as  the  primary 
and  natural  one,  and  the  amount  of 
profit  will  depend  upon  two  things — 
the  requirements  of  the  foreign  cus- 
tomer, and  the  nature  of  the  existing 
competition. 

Now  we  are  in  possession  of  this 
fact,  that  the  consumption  of  manu- 
factures has  greatly  faUen  off  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  the  enactments  permitting 
free  importationsof  foreign  provisions, 
came  into  operation.  We  know  this 
in  the  cotton-trade,  for  example,  by 
comparing  the  amount  of  the  raw 
material  imported,  which  shows  a 
falling  off,  with  the  amount  of  goods 
exported,  which  shows  a  large  in- 
crease. It  is,  therefore,  clear  to 
demonstration  that  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  goods  is  consumed  within 
the  country  than  formerly,  which  is  of 
itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  power 
of  purchase  has  declined.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  otherwise ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  repeatedly  shown,  the  wealth 
of  a  country  depends,  not  upon  its 
nominal  capital,  but  on  its  actual 
yearly  production ;  and  any  enactment 
which  forces  down  the  value  of  that 
produce,  whether  it  be  by  oppressive 
taxation,  or  by  admitting  the  foreign 
grower  to  unlimited  competition,  must 
have  the  immediate  effect  of  impo- 
verishing the  country,  and  of  limiting 
the  means  of  its  producers.     Two- 


thirds,  at  least,  of  Uie  manvfactures 
of  Britain  were  annually  consomed  at 
home ;  the  ability  of  the  consumers  to 
purchase  depending  entirely  upon  the 
price  which  they  received  for  their 
produce.  The  effect  of  Free  Trade  in 
com  and  provisions  has  been  to  reduce 
the  profits  on  British  agricultural  pro- 
duce to  so  low  a  point,  that  those  who 
are  directly  and  indirectly  interested 
in  that  colossal  branch  of  industry — 
and  they  do  in  effect  constitute  the 
great  body  of  the  nation—are  forced 
to  contract  their  expenditure,  and  to 
consume  less  manufiactures  than 
formerly.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
certain  amount  of  consumption  which 
must  always  take  place,  because  some 
articles  of  manufacture  are  strictly 
necessaries  of  life ;  but  the  point  of 
that  consumption  is  infinitely  below 
the  usual  requirements  of  the  nation 
when  produce  can  command  a  profit ; 
and  were  we  to  sink  down  to,  and 
settle  permanently  at  that  point,  our 
manufacturers  and  artisans  would 
immediately  discover,  as  we  hope 
they  are  discovering  now,  that  there 
is  neither  room,  nor  occupation,  nor 
profit,  within  Great  Britain  for  even 
one*  half  of  their  number. 

The  decline  of  consumption  at 
home  forces  the  manufacturer  either 
to  decrease  the  amount  of  his  produc- 
tion, or  to  seek  a  market  elsewhere. 
The  latter  alternative  is  that  which 
will  always  be  adopted,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  such  a  country  as  ours. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  To  decrease 
production— in  other  words,  toclose  the 
mills,  or  to  put  them  generally  on  short 
time— is  fhiught  with  fearful  hazard. 
TheFree-Traders  dare  not  resort  to  such 
a  step  on  a  large  scale,  even  though 
they  may  be  producing,  as  they  say 
they  are,  at  a  loss ;  for  that  would  at 
once  open  the  eyes  of  the  operative 
masses  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
system  which  has  been  palmed  upon 
them,  and  might  cause  a  convulsion 
very  perilous  to  the  men  who  were 
leading  agents  in  the  deception.  But, 
apart  from  this  consideration,  which,, 
we  believe,  has  of  late  disturbed  the 
slumbers  of  many  a  quaking  manu- 
facturer, we  know  very  well  that  men 
will  continue  to  pursue  a  business  for 
a  long  time  after  it  has  become  un- 
profitable, simply  on  account  of  tho 
capital  which  is  sunk  In  it,  and  whiclr 
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they  ctDDOt  readily  withdraw.  The 
same  reason  which  induces  the  farmer 
to  struggle  on  under  his  accnmnlating 
difficulties,  and  to  exhaust  former 
savings  and  credit  rather  than  throw 
up  bis  lease  and  dispose  of  his  stock 
at  an  enormous  loss,  is  influencing  at 
this  moment  a  large  body  of  the 
manufacturers.  They  cannot  afford  to 
give  up  business.  They  must  fight  it 
out  as  they  best  can;  and  having 
experienced  reverses  before,  though 
from  very  different  causes  than  those 
which  are  at  present  in  operation, 
they  cannot,  and  will  not,  give  in 
until  they  have  exhausted  their  last 
resource.  Failing  the  market  here, 
they  must  find  one  elsewhere;  and 
this  accounts  most  satisfactorily  for 
the  Ifurge  amount  of  exports  which 
our  political  optimists  are  now  refer- 
ring to  as  proofii  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  countiy.  They  prove  no  such 
thing.  They  simply  prove  that  we 
are  sending  out  of  the  country  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  our  manufactures 
than  we  did  formerly ;  for  this  reason, 
that  the  same  amount  can  no  longer 
be  consumed  trii^th  the  country,  iaid 
what  is  the  natural,  nay,  the  inevitable 
inference  from  this  ?  That  the  masses 
cftlie  people^  who  are  tfte  great  con" 
sumers  ofmamtfactures^  are  in  a  worse 
position  than  before. 

But  are  the  manufacturers  making 
a  profit  by  these  increased  exports  ? 
Here  again  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  Trade  Circulars  for  information, 
and  we  find  that  they  are  not,  *'  Some 
important  forei^  markets,"  says  the 
Free- trade  writer  whom  we  have 
quoted  above,  ^*  show  signs  of  a  glut ; 
and  common  prudence  would  dictate 
to  the  merchants  who  export  to  such 
the  necessity  of  limiting  the  shipments, 
notwithstanding  the  comparatively 
low  prices  which  have  been  come  to." 
The  truth  is,  that  wherever  an  open 
market  exists,  it  is  glutted.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise  with  diminished  consump- 
tion at  home,  if  production  is  to  be 
kept  up  to  its  former  level ;  and  we 
really  are  unable  to  see  how,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  shipments  can 
be  limited.  To  accumulate  stocks  at 
home  would  be,  we  apprehend,  be- 
yond the  power  of  any — at  all  events 
it  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  madness 
in  any  one  to  attempt  it.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  protective  principle,  by 
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some  of  the  most  important  foreign 
powers,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
fostering  and  encouraging  their  own 
manufactures,  and  developing  the  in- 
dustry of  their  people,  has  had  the 
effect  of  greatly  narrowing  our  choice 
of  markets ;  and  into  those  which  are 
open  and  available,  our  whole  sur- 
plusage, now  prodigiously  increased 
by  the  diminution  of  home  consump- 
tion, is  poured  with  an  impetuosity 
which  defeats  the  chance  of  profit. 
The  supply  is,  at  this  moment,  far 
greater  than  the  demand.  It  must 
continue  to  be  so  until  half  our  manu- 
facturers are  ruined,  and  the  amount 
of  production  reduced  within  proper 
bounds— a  state  of  matters  which 
implies  the  cessation  of  half  the 
operative  labour  in  the  country ;  or^ 
until  the  home  consumption  rises  to- 
its  former  level,  which  can  only  take 
place  under  a  system  which  shall 
afford  due  protection  to  every  kind  of 
British  produce. 

The  following  letter,  which  was 
read  by  Mr  G.  F.  Young  at  the  late 
Worcester  meeting,  is  curiously  cor- 
roborative of  these  opinions.  The 
writer  of  it,  the  head  of  a  large  firm 
in  Manchester,  makes  no  secret  of  bis 
previous  bias  in  favour  of  Free  Trade, 
and  thus  communicates  his  impression 
and  experience  of  the  system—* 

*<  Manchester,  24th  April  1851. 

*  My  Dear  Friend,— In  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2l6t' 
InBt.,  I  am  compelled  to  make  the  con- 
fession to  you,  tliat  your  present  conjec- 
tures are  as  correct  as  your  prerious 
frequent  prognostications  have  proved  to- 
be  true  ;  and  yon  bate  a  right  to  laugh  at 
me,  if  60  disposed,  for  my  pertinacious, 
adherence,  during  three  or  four  years,  to- 
that  system,  or,  as  I  would  ratber  say,, 
that  abortion,  called  or  mis-called  Free 
Trade.  You  are  quite  right.  Charlatans 
do  spring  up  in  England  about  every  tea 
years,  who  manage,  by  some  means  oc 
other,  to  hood- wink  John  Bull,  and  empty 
his  pockets.  At  one  time  it  is  Foreign. 
Mines  or  Foreign  Loans,  at  another  time 
the  mania  is  for  Railways  or  Free  Trade. 
And  poor  John,  although  he  comes  to  his 
senses  at  last,  and  tears  the  bandage  from, 
his  eyes,  seldom  reaches  that  state  until 
he  has  been  well  fleeced. 

"  One  of  the  most  foolish  acts  in  my 
life  was  when,  under  the  influence  of  tho 
delusion  of  Free  Trade,  I  put  down  % 
sum,  which  I  am  ashamed  to  mention,  as 
the  subscription  of  our  honse,  to  what 
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WM  then  called  '  Cobden's  Testimoniftly' 
bat  to  which  a  rery  different  term  is 
novr  often  applied.  And  I  can  tell  you, 
with  eqaal  truth  and  honesty,  that  a 
great  number  of  those  who  were  thus 
cajoled  into  parting  with  their  money, 
like  'myself,  now  bitterly  repent  their 
foUy. 

''With  respect  to  your  enquiry  as  to 
the  proportion  which  the  present  home 
trade  in  cotton  manufsetures  bears  to 
its  former  extent,  I  think  you  can  apply 
yonr  own  statistical  knowledge  to  that 
subject  with  much  more  effect  than  any- 
thing  which  I  can  say  will  demonstrate. 
I  can,  of  course,  speak  accurately  for  our 
own  concern  ;  and  from  the  remarks  of 
some  of  my  neighbours,  who,  like  our- 
selres,  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
home  trade,  I  can  also  draw  tolerably 
Just  conclusions  as  to  their  position  being 
no  better  than  our  own.  Down  to  1848, 
we  found  matters  mnch  as  they  had  been 
in  preyious  years  —  sometimes  better, 
sometimes  worse  —  but,  on  the  whole, 
pretty  steady.  In  1849,  our  eyes  began 
to  be  opened  to  the  consequences  of 
the  present  unwise  policy  ;  but  it 
was  in  the  last  year,  and  particularly 
in  the  autumn  or  fall  trade,  that  the 
full  conviction  of  its  ruinous  tendency 
burst  upon  us.  Our  own  business  has 
fallen  away  tally  one  third  ;  and  many 
others,  I  hear,  are  still  worse  off. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  1  The  country 
shopkeeper,  away  ^m  the  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  relies  almost  entirely 
for  his  trade  upon  the  landowner,  the 
farmer,  and  the  agricultural  labourer, 
with  those  dependant  upon  them  —  in 
general  terms,  upon  the  agricultural 
interest.  And  what  is  their  present 
position  1  .  The  proprietor  of  the  soil  is 
either  compelled  to  lower  his  rents,  or, 
which  is  equiTalent,  to  make  large  abate- 
ments on  their  payment ;  with  the  pros- 
pect before  him,  that  eten  that  course 
will  little  avail  him  a  year  or  two  hence, 
if  the  present  position  of  affairs  should, 
unfortunately  for  the  country,  so  long 
continue.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
which  has  occurred  in  many  instances 
within  my  knowledge,  he  deems  it  pru- 
dent to  reduce  his  establishment  and 
abridge  his  expenditure.  The  fkrmer 
no  longer  derites  an  income  f^m  his 
labours,  even  if  he  does  not  dip  into  his 
xsapital  ;  and  prudence,  at  least,  if  no 
stronger  reasons  operate,  compels  him  to 
abstain  from  any  outlay  which  is  not  one 
of  absolute  necessity.  As  to  the  poor 
labourer,  he  can,  at  the  best  of  times, 
afford  to  spend  but  little  beyond  that 
which  will  proyide  the  necessary  food 
for  his  fkmily  and  himself.  And  although 
bis  loaf  is  cheaper,  dire  necessity   has 
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compelled  bis  employer,  the  farmer  (re« 
Ittctantly,  I  quite  belioTe,  in  meet  cases) 
to  make  his  election  between  reducing 
the  wages  of  his  labourers,  or  altogether 
dispensing  with  Uie  serrices  of  many  of 
them.  Can  such  things  be  without  pro- 
ducing an  awfhl  effect  upon  the  general 
wel^ftTO  of  the  British  Empire  ! 

^The  picture  I  have  here  drawn, 
applies  to  all  o^r  trades  in  the  same  way 
aa  to  onrs.  An  mtimate  fUead  of  mtnt» 
who  is  largely  engaged  in  the  ironmoBgery 
trade,  and  employs  two  traTellers,  told 
me,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  their  two  last 
journeys  were  the  worst  and  least  re- 
muneratiye  that  they  erer  had  since  they 
hare  been  in  business.  Neither  money 
nor  orders  to  compare  at  all  with  former 
years'  results. 

"You  are,  I  think,  aware  that  the 
steady  character  of  onr  business  for 
many  years,  has  enaUed  ns  to  give  em- 
ployment to  a  regular  and  large  number 
of  woricpeople  in  rarioas  departments  ; 
&ia,  iince  Uut  Miohadma$,  we  kam  bem 
eompdled  to  duckarg^  between  300  and 
400  cf  them ;  and  that,  toe,  in  despite  of 
having  had  recourse  to  the  practice  to 
which  you  allude  in  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  your  letter— exporting  our  surplus 
production  or  stock.  Your  supposition 
on  that  head  is  perfectly  correct.  There 
are  numerous  houses  in  this  quarter,  who, 
until  within  the  last  year  or  two,  never 
exported  a  shilling's  worth  of  goods;  and 
that  remark  ^plies  in  many  cases  most 
distinctly  to  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
have  hitherto  especially  cultivated  the 
home  trade.  But  it  is  as  yon  say. 
We  never  like  to  make  sacrifices  at 
home  ;  preferring  to  run  the  risk — ^if  we 
are  to  force  sales  and  sustain  losses 
— of  doing  so  at  a  distance.  When  our 
stocks  have  accumulated,  we  have  re- 
sorted to  that  mode  of  getting  quit  of 
them,  and  have,  within  the  last  eighteen 
monUis  or  two  years,  exported  to  a  con- 
siderable amonnt;  and,  whether  we 
received  onr  returns  in  money  or  pro- 
duce, I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  telling 
you  that,  with  one  single  exception,  the 
realized  amount  has  invariably  fiLllen 
short  of  what  we  could  have  obtained  for 
the  goods  upon  the  spot ;  in  some  in- 
stances to  a  considerable  extent.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  know  what  success 
attends  the  operation  of  other  and  re- 
gularly exporting  firms.  But,  if  they  do 
no  better  than  we  have  done,  the  export 
trade  of  the  coiuitry  is  not  worth  follow- 
ing. 

"  You  will  infer,  from  what  I  have 
here  said,  that  in  our  ooneem,  at  least, 
we  are  heartily  sick  of  Free  Trade.  A 
sense  of  shame  at  having  been  made  the 
dupes  of  a  body  of  selfish  theorists  will,  t 
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h»Te  no  dottbty  prerent  most  people,  who 
hare  been  equally  Tictims  with  ounelTeSy 
from  making  the  same  frank  arowals  that 
I  hate  here  done.  But,  whether  they 
confess  it  or  not,  yon  may  rest  assured 
that  the  fteling  of  great  numbers,  eren  in 
this  town — the  hot-bed  of  League  and 
Free- Trade  doctrines — is  going  rapidly 
ronnd  to  the  same  Tiews  tb^  I  hare  now 
expressed.  And  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to 
see  that  oanae  which  yon  hare  so  con- 
sistently, and,  I  mnst  admit,  so  disinter^ 
estedly  adTocated— the  cause  of  Protec- 
tion to  National  Industry,  without  dis- 
tinction of  class — brought  to  a  successful 
issue.  Talk  of  Class  Legislation,  indeed ! 
Why,  I  can  see  plainly  enough,  now,  that 
the  entire  legislation  of  Sie  last  ilTe 
years  on  commercial  matters  has  been 
done  at  the  bidding  of  that  knot  of  men, 
who,  to  carry  out  their  wild  Uieories,  or 
further  their  own  selfish  ends,  have  noi 
scnipled  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  aay 
or  CTcry  other  iateiest,  the  moet  import- 
ant in  the  land. 

''But,  thank  Ged,  there  is  now  a 
promise  of  their  race  being  nearly  run ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that, 
ere  long,  as  in  the  case  of  other  quacks 
who  haTC  preceded  them,  the  popular 
feeling  upon  which  they  hare  thus  for 
yean  fraudulently  traded — and  which  has 
Already  assumed  a  character  of  marked 
indifference  towards  them  —  will,  with 
great  numbers  eren  here,  change  into  eoe 
of  absolute  and  merited  eontei^t. 

**  You  will  make  what  use  yeu  please 
of  this  letter,  with  the  restriction,  obyi- 
ously  imposed  upon  me,  of  requesting 
that  my  name  may  be  withheld." 

This  is  the  confession  of  a  Man^ 
Chester  manofactorer ;  and  we  think 
oar  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  it 
is  difficolt  to  OYerrate  its  importance. 
If  snch  have  been  the  results  of  the 
Free-Trade  policy  in  so  short  a  time 
from  its  commencement,  npon  tiiat 
very  interest  which  expected  to  profit 
the  most,  what  nun  mast  it  not  have 
wrooght  to  others,  and  what  are  we 
to  expect  from  its  continuance?  What 
becomes  of  the  cry  so  diligently 
raised— by  none  more  diligently  than 
by  the  apostates  to  whose  cowardice 
the  mischief  is  principally  charge- 
able—that any  return  to  oar  old  and 
tried  commercial  policy  is  impossible  ? 
Are  oor  mannfactarers,  or  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  them,  so  wedded 
to  theory  that  they  will  despise  the 
lessons  of  hard  experience,  and  per- 
sist in  raining  their  own  trade,  simply 
because  they  were  once  seduced  by 
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the  "  unadorned  eloquence"  of  Richard 
Cobden  ?  We  have  not  the  least 
fear  that  they  will  do  so.  They  mnst 
by  this  time  be  aware  that  the  eflfect 
of  the  Free-Trade  measures  upon  the 
valae  of  agricultural  produce  has 
been  far  more  serious  than  was  ever 
contemplated  by  the  parties  who  in- 
troduce them.  We  know  that  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  entirely 
mistaken  in  his  calculations,  and  that 
the  data  upon  which  he  proceeded, 
famished  to  him  by  the  most  incor- 
rigibly conceited  and  pedantic  of  sta- 
tists, were  utterly  erroneous.  We 
shall  do  Lord  John  Russell  the  iustice 
to  believe,  that  even  he  would  not 
have  originated  such  measures,  could 
he  have  foreseen  their  actual  result — 
certainly  he  would  not  have  secured 
the  acquiescence  of  numy  of  his  party, 
who  are  now  only  restrained  from 
declaring  themselves  converts  to  Pro- 
tection, by  that  surly  obstinacy  which 
a  Whig  invariably  mistakes  for 
adherence  to  solid  principle.  The 
manufacturers  are  perfectly  cognisant 
of  the  fact  that,  within  the  country, 
consumption  has  dwindled  to  a  very 
low  ebb;  and  we  presume  there  are 
few  of  them  who  will  now  be  inclined 
to  attribute  that  circumstance  to  the 
pressure  of  railway  calls,  which,  two 
years  back,  was  the  favourite  apology 
of  Ministers  in  every  case  of  financial 
emergency.  They  do  not  require  to 
be  told  why  our  exports  have  in- 
creased so  largely  —  the  history  of 
their  own  transactions  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  that ;  and  we  do  not 
think  that  they  are  so  blind  as  not  to 
perceive  that  the  competition  amongst 
themselves,  rendered  greater  by  the 
additional  surplusage  which  must  be 
disposed  of  if  production  is  to  go  on 
as  formerly,  mast  preclude  the  hope 
of  their  obtaining  remunerative  prices 
in  those  markets  which  are  still  open 
to  them.  The  present  depressed  state 
of  manufactures  fully  demonstrates  the 
soundness  of  the  position  which  we 
have  always  maintained,  that  no  in- 
terest in  this  or  any  other  country 
can  expect  to  prosper  apart  from  the 
prosperity  of  others — a  rule  which  the 
magnates  of  the  monied  interest,  secure 
as  they  now  deem  themselves,  would  do 
well  to  keep  in  mind ;  for  they  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  this  experiment  cannot 
be  continued  much  longer,  wi**  ~*" 
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some  qoestlon  emerging  in  which  they 
are  especially  Involved. 

Upon  the  coming  great  election  de- 
pends the  solution  of  by  far  the  most 
important  question  of  the  age.  We 
all  know  by  what  means  Free  Trade 
was  carried.  A  shifty  and  planslble 
Minister,  who  throughout  life  had 
steered  his  course  far  more  by  ex- 
pediency  than  by  principle,  yielded 
to  a  spurious  agitation  organised  by 
selfish  men,  who  believed  that  they 
might  reap  a  profit  by  altering  and 
disarranging  tne  whole  relations  of 
the  country.  Before  declaring  him- 
self a  convert  to  their  views,  he  took 
advantage  of  his  position,  being  still 
nnder  the  guise  of  a  Conservative,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  this  radical 
change;  and  this  be  did  so  artfnlly, 
that,  up  to  the  last  moment,  his  in- 
tentions were  hardly  suspected.  His 
own  defection  was  of  far  less  con- 
sequence than  the  baneful  influence 
which  he  exerted,  too  successfully, 
over  men  who  had  not  the  virtue  or 
the  firmness  to  renounce  their  leader 
when  he  renounced  his  professed 
principles.  The  support  which  he 
thus  received,  honourable  neither  to 
him  who  asked  nor  to  those  who  gave 
it,  enabled  him  unconstitutionally, 
but  without  a  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  to  carry  a  measure  in- 
volving a  great  national  change  with- 
out the  recorded  assent  of  the  con- 
stitnences  of  the  Empire.  The  act 
was  suicidal,  in  so  far  as  regarded 
his  tenure  of  political  power.  Singu- 
larly enough,  and  with  a  blindness 
which  will  appear  unaccountable  to 
posterity,  he  seems  to  have  supposed 
that  the  gentlemen  of  England  would 
nnhesitatingly  ratify  bis  acts,  although 
these  were  opposed  to  his  professions. 
A  late  addition  to  their  class,  he 
nnderstood  neither  the  sentiments, 
the  morals,  nor  the  honour  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
They  cast  him  from  them,  and  he 
fell  as  Minister.  But  he  bequeath- 
ed the  legacy  of  his  last  set  of 
opinions  to  his  successors,  albeit  of 
the  opposite  State  party;  and,  in 
their  hands,  the  system  which  he 
bad  founded,  progressed.  All  this 
time  Free  Trade  was  nothing  more 
than  a  theor}\  Plausible  theory  it 
may  have  been — for  most  theories 
are  plausible;  but  it  certainly  had 
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not  undergone  the  test  of  experience. 
Were  we  to  say  that  both  those  who 
were  for  it  and  those  who  were 
against  it  were  equally  in  the  dark, 
we  should  wrong  our  own  position. 
We  never  had  bnt  one  view  as  to  the 
result,  not  only  opon  the  interest 
more  immediately  assailed,  bnt  upon 
the  other  interests  of  the  country  in- 
separably connected  with  it.  From 
the  first  we  exposed  the  fallacy  of  tho 
idea  that  manufactures  could  flourish 
whilst  agricnltnre  was  decaying ;  and 
the  issne,  we  think,  has  abundantly 
shown  the  correctness  of  the  views 
which  we  entertained.  Since  then 
the  question  of  Protection  has  under- 
gone a  large  discussion ;  and  the  facts 
arising  from  the  working  of  the  other 
system  have  materially  assisted  the 
progress  of  the  cause.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  those  who  have  hitherto 
abstained  from  taking  an  active  share 
in  the  controversy,  find  it  their  impe- 
rative duty  to  come  forward  and 
declare  their  sentiments  unreservedly; 
and,  to  a  man,  they  have  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Protection. 
Hence  those  magnificent  gathering 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom — in 
London,  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Liver- 
pool— which  have  carried  such  dismay 
to  the  hearts  of  those  who  dared,  in 
their  folly  or  their  ignorance,  to  assert 
that  the  cause  of  Protection  was  dead. 
How  could  it  die,  being,  as  it  is,  the 
vital  spirit  of  the  British  Empire? 
Hence  the  testimony  of  such  men  as 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  of  the  highest  talent, 
and  the  most  undoubted  integrity  and 
honour,  a^nst  the  continnance  of  a 
system  which  is  crushing  industry, 
and  rapidly  threatening  to  assail  the 
very  foundations  of  property.  And 
hence,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  mean 
and  impotent  attempts  of  the  rene- 
gade section  in  Paniament  to  stifle- 
the  rising  cry  for  justice,  by  the  threat 
of  a  coming  revolution. 

We  do  not  know  what  number  of 
the  Peelite  party  are  willing  now  to 
follow  Sir  James  Graham  as  their 
leader.  We  are  not  honoured  witb 
the  confidence  of  any  of  these  gentle- 
men, nor  do  we  desire  it;  for  the 
course  which  they  have  pursued  has 
not  even  the  negative  merit  of  manli- 
ness to  render  it  decent  in  the  eyes  of 
the  worid.  They  have  been  power- 
less for  practical  good,  and  their  sole 
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efforts  have  been  limited  to  the  task 
of  reviliDg  the  cause  which  they  aban- 
doned at  the  bidding  of  their  chief. 
Sir  James  Graham  has  gone  farther. 
He  now  stands  in  enviaUe  proximity 
with  Colonel  Peyronnet  Thompson, 
who  regards  foreign  occnpation  as  an 
evil  of  less  magnitude  than  a  return  to 
Protectiye  principles,  as  the  defamer 
of  the  British  army,  whose  swords,  he 
insinuates,  would  be  unsheathed 
against  the  people,  should  that  people, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
privilege,  return  to  Barliament  a  ma* 
jority  of  representatives  who  think 
differently  from  Cobden  and  his  crew. 
We  hardly  know  which  most  to  ad- 
mire— the  monstrous  arrrogance,  or 
the  unblushing  effrontery  of  the  man. 
Did  he  really  suppose  that  threats, 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  would 
deter  any  one  in  the  exercise  of  his 
free  individnal  opinions?  Was  he 
weak  enough  to  think  that  his  inuen- 
does  could  turn  the  scale  of  public 
judgment;  or  that  the  electoral  body 
throughout  the  kingdoms  would  shrink 
from  performing  that  which  they 
esteemed  to  be  their  duty,  because, 
forsooth,  it  pleased  the  Border  Baro- 
net to  prophesy  that  no  change  could 
even  be  attempted  without  outbreak, 
violence,  and  bloodshed?  He  has 
heard  his  answer  in  the  shout  of  in- 
dignation which  has  rung,  from  one 
end  of  England  to  the  other,  in  reply 
to  his  mi^hievous  menace;  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that,  by  this  time, 
he  is  convinced — if  shame  can  pene- 
trate into  his  bosom — that  the  most 
fatal  act  which  a  statesman  can  com- 
mit, with  regard  to  his  own  position, 
b  to  proclaim  that  brute  force  has 
more  might  and  majesty  than  the  law 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  terri- 
tory. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  position  of  her 
Majesty's  present  Ministers ;  and  we 
ehail  confine  our  remarks  simply  to  a 
topic  connected  with  their  commer- 
cial and  financial  policy,  leaving  out 
of  view  the  graver  question  of  secu- 
rity to  the  Protestant  faith,  which  is 
now  occupying  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament, and  elevating  the  character 
of  the  Irish  nation,  through  the  con- 
duct of  its  chosen  representatives. 

Mfaifsters  have  Men  al  liife  com- 
peIled|l^tiMT0lttf«; 
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rity,  to  limit  the  renewal  of  the 
Income  and  Property  Tax  to  the 
period  of  a  single  year.  We  regard 
this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  Session ;  since  it  un- 
equivocally shows  that  the  nation  is 
writhing  under  the  pressure  of  this 
unequal  impost,  and  has  the  power, 
when  it  wills,  to  cast  it  off  for  ever. 
We  do  not,  however,  suppose  that  the 
Whigs  have  any  such  notion.  They 
are  treating  the  impost  as  a  ship- 
builder might  treat  a  vessel  which  had 
been  afloat  for  nine  years,  careening 
and  coppering  it  lU^h,  preparatory 
to  a  new  launch.  Now,  when  we 
remember  that  Lord  John  Russell  has 
given  distinct  notice  of  his  intention 
to  propose  a  new  Reform  Bill  during 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  the 
existence  of  the  Income  Tax,  under 
any  shape  whatever,  becomes  a  matter 
of  most  serious  importance.  What 
necessity  there  exists  for  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
plained to  us,  neither  are  we  aware  of 
the  principles  upon  which  that  act  of 
extension  is  to  be  framed.  It  may  not 
be  intended  as  a  last  desperate  effort 
to  maintain  a  bad  commercial  system 
— ^it  may  possibly  be  a  wise  and 
temperate  measure  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  time :  but  as  to 
this  we  can  offer  no  opinion ;  for  the 
bill  itself,  if  not  also  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  constructed,  is 
yet  in  embryo.  But  we  cannot  help 
expressing  thus  early  our  decided 
conviction  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Income  Tax  is  incompatible  with  any 
large  extension  of  the  franchise,  if  the 
rights  of  property  within  this  country 
are  to  be  preserved.  At  present,  an 
income  of  £150  is  chargeable  with 
income-tax.  If  it  is  intended  by  any 
new  electoral  scheme  to  give  a  pre- 
ponderance of  votes  to  those  who  are 
not  so  directly  charged,  then  we  say 
that  the  promoters  of  such  a  measure 
are  establishing  a  pruiciple  which, 
when  carried  out,  must  inevitably 
lead  to  confiscation.  We  all  re- 
member that,  in  1848,  Sur  Charles 
Wood,  with  his  usual  intense  stolidity, 
proposed  to  augment  the  rate  from 
sevenpence  to  one  shilling  in  the 
pound — a  proof  of  what  may  again 
be  attempted  upon  any  occasion  of 
emergencjr.  Let  us  suppose  a  new 
Beform  Bill  carried,  which  shall  have 
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the  effect  of  lodging  the  political 
power  in  the  haxids  of  those  who  are 
exempt  from  direct  taxation.  An 
agitation  rues  for  the  removal  of  cus- 
toms-duties upon  articles  of  general 
consumption,  snch  as  tea,  coflee, 
sngar,  and  tobacco ;  and  the  Minister 
of  the  daj,  unable  to  stem  the  torrent, 
is  forced  to  yield.  In  such  a  case  as 
this,  which  may  very  readily  be 
imagined,  and  which  indeed  is  sure  to 
occur,  how  could  the  revenue  be 
raised?  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  already 
shown  us  how  —  by  augmenting  the 
direct  tax  upon  rated  industry  to  (m 
amount  equal  to  the  defalcation. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
sevenpence,  or  even  a  shilling  par 
pound,  should  be  the  limited  rate.  No 
tax  can  be  more  popular  than  a  direct 
one,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
people  do  not  contribute ;  and  much 
of  that  powerful  support  which  the 
Whigs  have  hitherto  received  firom 
the  Irish  members  in  their  financial 
policy,  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
Ireland  has  all  along  been  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  this  obnoxious 
impost.  Mr  Henry  Grattan  lately 
declared,  that  Ministers  might  as  well 
attempt  to  levy  Income  Tax  in  Siberia 
as  in  Ireland.  If  so,  let  us  by  all 
means  get  rid  of  it  in  Great  Britain 
also.  These  considerations  are  well 
worthy  of  attention  at  the  present 
time.  The  questions  of  taxation  and 
of  representatipB  are  closely  bound 
together,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
separating  the  one  from  the  other. 
The  frequent  shifts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  principles  of  expediency 
which,  in  1842,  he  thought  fit  to  apply 
to  taxation,  have  altogether  unsettled 
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the  minds  of  many,  and  equal  j 
is  DO  longer  reganled  as  the  grand 
dement  in  the  distributton  of  national 
burdens.  No  greater  evil  than  this 
can  befal  a  country  so  eminently 
commercial  as  our  own.  To  tamper 
with  the  public  £uth  is  to  introduce 
the  wedge  of  anardiy ;  and  yet,  how 
is  it  possible  to  deny  that  afanost 
every  one  of  Peel's  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary measures  have  had  a  teadeacy  in 
that  cBrectioii,  by  distuibiBg  the 
distribution  of  taxation,  altering  the 
value  of  produce,  and  renderittg  the 
burden  of  monetary  payments  more 
oppressive  than  it  was  before  ? 

We  do  not  believe  that  Lord  John 
Russell  will  have  Uie  opportunity  of 
proposing  his  new  sdieme  in  the 
character  of  Prime  Minister  of  this 
oo«itry.  Events  are  roundly  tending 
to  their  consummation;  the  Whig 
Cabinet  exists  by  suflhuioe  only,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  it  may  be  broken  up. 
It  has  served  its  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  Free-Trade  experiment  to  a 
point,  when  the  miserable  Mlacy  and 
deception  of  the  whole  system  has 
become  apparent  to  the  nation;  no 
one  interest  having  been  left  unsoUh- 
ed  by  its  noxious  infloence.  If  the 
manufiacturOTS  have  rightly  profited 
by  the  lesson,  th^  must  by  this  time 
be  convinced  that  they  cannot  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  interests  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  British  people ; 
that  tfadr  boasted  independence  and 
monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the  worid 
is  a  vain  and  iUnsory  dream ;  and 
that  the  real  prosperity  of  the  nation 
can  only  be  attained  by  fostering  the 
labour  and  protecting  the  industry  of 
the  suljects  of  the  Britii^  Crown. 
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